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Nathaniel  HawthorDe—A  Sketch. 

BY  WYNDHAM   ROBERTSON  MEREDITH,  OF  THE   RICHMOND  BAR. 
[Delivered  before  the  Richmond  Literary  Society.  November  29,  1889.] 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1804,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  "the  rarest  genius  America  has  given  to  litera- 
ture." The  event  marked  an  era  not  only  in  American,  not  only  in 
English  letters,  but  in  the  world's  literature  ;  for  he  was,  indeed,  a  "  high 
soul,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight  once  in  a  century." 

Of  his  family,  not  much  is  known ;  of  the  man,  less.  The  name,  until 
changed  by  the  subject  of  your  sketch,  was  spelt  "Hathorne,"  as  we 
learn  from  his  first  literary  work — a  magazine  neatly  written  in  printed 
letters  by  the  editor's  own  hand,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
during  the  author's  sixteenth  year,  and  was  entitled  "The  Spectator, 
edited  by  N.  Hathorne."  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  recognized 
with  prophetic  insight  his  true  avocation,  since  at  this  time  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  mother  :  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  doctor  and  live  by  men's 
diseases,  nor  a  minister  to  live  by  their  sins,  nor  a  lawyer  and  live  by 
their  quarrels.  So  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  left  for  me  but  to 
be  an  author.  How  would  you  like  some  day  to  see  a  whole  shelf  full  of 
books  written  by  your  son,  with  *  Hawthorne's  Works '  printed  on  their 
backs?" 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  story  of  his  boyhood.  Soli- 
tary, brooding,  sickly  and  reserved,  he  shunned  the  companionship  of 
those  of  his  own  age,  and  found  his  chief  pleasure  and  solace  in  commu- 
nion with  nature.  A  man  who,  as  Fields  tells  us,  had  a  physical  affinity 
with  solitude.  An  omniverous  reader,  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to 
range  over  the  field  of  literature  without  check  or  rein.  He  objected  in 
his  boyhood  to  reading  much  that  was  called  "true  and  useful,"  but 
deUgbted  in  autobiographies  and  whatever  was  imaginative  or  fanciful. 
The  Newgate  Calendar  and  the  old  English  State  Trials  were  consumed 
with  the  same  avidity  as  Rousseau  and  the  Waverly  Novels.  Such  training 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  an  ordinary  youth,  but  his  was  a  genius 
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that  could  safely  be  permitted  to  go  untrammelled.  The  best  instruction 
which  it  could  receive  was  that  which  it  naturally  sought  and  most  quickly 
assimilated. 

The  two  chief  factors,  however,  that  went  to  make  up  his  mental  col- 
,oring  were  the  people  and  the  country  in  which  he  Hved.     The  struggle 
for  existence  in  a  new  country  and  among  savage  tribes  had  intensified 
in  our  American  ancestors  those  traits  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
and  because  it  was  more  marked  and  exaggerated  in  the  conduct  and 
manners  of  a  particular  sect,   we  denominate  Puritanism.     It  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  religious  sect,  however,  but  it  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race.     It  was  shared  by  Falkland  and  Clarendon  as  well  as 
by  Hampden  and  Payne.     It  is  that  spirit  which  refers  all  questions  of 
art,  of  literature,  and  science  to  those  moral  tests  by  which  we  seek  to 
solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  life,  and  looks  at  everything  from  a 
moral  standpoint.     The  beauty  of  glancing  waters,  the  gorgeousness  of 
crimson- stained  sunset,  the  peaceful  stillness  of  the  plains,  the  grandeur 
of  mountain  scenery,  appeal  not  so  much  to  our  aesthetic  instincts  as  to 
our  moral  consciousness.     We  worship  the  beautiful  not  so  much  because 
it  is  beautiful,  as  because  we  also  believe  it  to  be  true  and  good.     Unlike 
the  Latin  or  the  Oriental  nations,  we  are  not  content  simply  to  admire, 
we  must  also  be  instructed.     We  cannot  disassociate  the  beautiful  from 
the  morally  useful. 

To  satisfy  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  literature,  as  well  as  art  and 
nature,  must  show  us,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  that  which 
makes  for  beauty  and  that  which  makes  for  conduct.  Art,  for  art's  sake, 
has  an  unmeaning  sound  in  the  ears  of  our  race.  This  I  hope  to  show 
more  fully  in  the  keynote  of  Hawthorne's  work.  All  else  is  subordinated 
to  it.  Even  in  his  most  fanciful  moments,  in  the  most  mysterious  of  his 
situations,  the  moral  lessons  are  never  lost  sight  of.  and  give  a  substance 
to  that  which  otherwise  would  but  too  often  be  shadowy  and  indistinct. 

The  impression  of  the  natural  scenery  in  which  he  grew  up  is  equally 
as  strongly  reflected  in  his  works.     To  gain  physical  health  for  her  boy, 
his  mother,  in  Hawthorne's  thirteenth  year,  moved  to  a  small  town  in 
Maine.     The  gloom  of  his  surroundings  was  transferred  to  nearly  all  his 
works.     The  Maine  of  to-day  is  still  a  sparsely  settled  countty,  but  in 
Hawthorne's  boyhood  abounded  in  trackless  forests,  where  not  even  the 
sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  disturbed  the  brooding  silence.     The  dark 
recesses  of  the  forest,  the  hidden  dells,  the  shadowy  paths,  the  silent  hills, 
intensified  a  nature  always  sad  and  often  despondent.     We  find,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  terrible  and  the  sorrowful  and  the  sad  in  life  that  he  loves  to 
treat  of.     Life  is  as  rugged  to  him  as  the  fastnesses  of  the  Maine  hills, 
and  the  silence  of  the  eternal  mountains  rests  always  upon  his  pages.      In 
a  moment  of  introspection  the  cry  is  almost  wrung  from  his  lips,  "  I  wish 
God  had  given  me  the  faculty  of  writing  a  sunshiny  book."     I  do   not 
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^osay  tVfcSi.t:  this  is  always  true,  but  that  it  is  the  prevailing  tone  of 
hisn&vclsaiici  stories.  He  has  humor,  and  very  delicate  and  exquisite 
jjjj  It  is  not:  sl  cheerful  blaze,  however,  but  it  is  rather  the  lightning 
y^rflid  th^  storm  cloud,  intense  and  brilliant,  but  short-lived,  not 
3^Qg  to  illuiimc^  his  pages  so  much  as  to  accentuate  the  surrounding 
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We  must  no^vir  pass  from  the  personality  of  the  man  to  the  works  of 
the  author.  Concerning  their  rank,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
between  the     critics  and  the  author.     Hawthorne  himself  writes  from  •   ^ 

England.  '*  1     think  *The  Marble  Faun'  much  my  best  work.**     Miss 
Mitfordand  I-ienry  James  pronounce  "  The  Scarlet  Letter**  to  be  his  mas- 
terpiece.   On   the  other  hand,  Hawthorne  declares  that  it  is  the  prelimi- 
nary chapter  that  gave  "  The  Scarlet  Letter**  its  vogue,  whilst  he  insists 
that  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables**  is  the  better  work.     This  opinion 
is  shared  by  Mrs.  Kemble,  who  tells  us  that  it  made  a  greater  sensation 
in  England    than  any  book  since  "Jane  Eyre.**     Another  contemporary 
of  Hawthorne's  has  left  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  '*  Twice  Told  Tales** 
made  but  little  impression,  and  in  this  case  the  public  judgment  was,  I 
bdieve,  correct.      "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  *  *   is  a 
question  of  Pope's  that  yet  remains  unanswered,  but  when  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  critics,  we  are  forced  to  exercise  our  individual  judg- 
ment.   For  my  part,  I  think  Mr.  Henry  James*  opinion  of  *'  The  Scarlet 
^^      ^s   the  correct  one.     It  is  the  most  imaginative,  profound  and 
o'Pe  e  q£  Hawthorne's  novels.     His  mannerism  is  not  so  apparent,  the 
.    ^  ^^s  symbolism  in  which  he  delighted  is  not  forced,  and  the  mys- 
th    "m     ^^^  "^^  become  the  fantastic  or  incomprehensible,  as  is  true  of 
a<^ro  1     ^*^^^  Faun**  or  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables.**     But  it  is  as 
p.      ^  ^^^  story  that  it  deserves  praise  as  the  most  artistic  of  his  novels. 
J. .  .     ^-^  is  perfectly  developed  and  the  threads  are  not  left  broken  and 
r       ^-       This  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  his  other  works,  unless  it  be 
ji   ,,  j^    *^is  short  stories.     It  becomes  a  glaring  fault  when  we  examine 
V   p.       *~*^le  Faun.**     After  the  author  has  used  the  allegory  suggested 
J.      .  ^.^^Uo*s  resemblance  to  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  to  teach  the  moral 
a  ,    ^   Oot  only  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  that  we  learn  through  sin  and 
^^  to  develop  our  most  spiritual  qualities,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
^'^    his  characters  and  dismisses  them  from  his  canvass  with  but 
^^  courtesy. 

^Q  no^^  as  to  the  rank  in  literature  to  which  Hawthorne  is  entitled. 

^^^  catx   be  no  difference  here.     He  belongs  to  the  first  rank.     The 

^«  of  his  imagination,  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis,  the  clearness  of  his 

^  ^»  entitle  him  to  this  position.     He  deals  with  some  of  the  most  intri- 

.^  ^^estions  of  our  nature,  but  his  hand  never  falters  and  he  lays  bare 

^  unerring  touch  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  heart.     Hid 

^»«  IS  like  a  running  brook,  in  which  we  see  reflected  the  most  veiles 
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of  his  illusions,  the  most  subtle  of  his  ideas.  The  stream  may  be  narrow, 
but  it  is  always  clear.  He  suits  the  word  to  the  idea,  and  the  most  pro- 
found of  his  thouf^hts  seem  familiar  to  us  because  of  the  light  which  he 
sheds  upon  them.  All  his  works  show  the  same  true  and  accurate  touch. 
Like  Pope,  who  *'  lisped  in  numbers/'  so  Hawthorne  seems  to  have  served 
BO  literary  apprenticeship,  but  from  the  start  he  was  master  of  that  literary 
craft  called  "style." 

We  may  not  entirely  agree  with  a  great  modern  critic  who  declares 
that  Hawthorne  was  such  a  consummate  artist  that  he  did  not  remember 
a  single  slovenly  passage  in  all  his  acknowledged  writings,  but  we  can 
assent  to  the  statement  that  the  writings  of  Hawthorne  have  never  soiled 
the  public  mind  with  one  unlovely  image,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  I  congratulate  the  Club  upon  its  first  choice  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion. 


The  Trials  and  Triamphs  of  the  Teaoher. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  JAMES   M'COSH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  in  itself  an  elevating  one,  bringing  the  teacher 
into  connection  with  young  and  fresh  minds.  He  who  is  engaged  in  it 
feels  as  if  he  were  doing  something  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  talents 
which  God  has  given  him.  No  doubt  he  has  not  the  same  opportunities 
of  earning  money  as  the  merchant,  the  lawyer  or  banker.  But  to  counter- 
balance this  he  is  in  a  more  independent  position  than  many  others ;  he 
may  have  an  income  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  should  not  be  liable 
to  the  reverses,  culminating,  it  may  be,  in  poverty  or  bankruptcy,  to 
which  members  of  the  other  higher  professions  are  exposed.  He  has 
commonly  the  evenings  at  his  disposal,  and  may  employ  them  in  im- 
proving his  mind,  or  making  himself  happy  in  deeds  of  benevolence. 

There  are  some  young  men  and  women  who  should  not  become 
teachers  ;  they  have  no  aptitude  for  the  work  and  would  therefore  be- 
come failures  should  they  attempt  it.  There  are  those  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  young  people  and  so  cannot  be  troubled  with  them  and  cannot 
attract  them.  Such  persons  would  never  have  the  heart  and  courage  to 
meet  the  waywardness  of  children  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  young  men 
and  women.  Again,  there  are  those  who  have  no  power  of  expression 
or  exposition,  and  cannot  make  a  difficult  lesson  comprehensible  to  the 
juvenile  mind.  Once  more,  there  are  those  who  have  a  bad  temper  which 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  control ;  these  are  sure  to  be  constantly 
irritated  by  the  impudence  of  boys  or  the  pettedness  of  girls,  and  they 
had  better  betake  themselves  to  some  less-annoying  occupation.  But 
young  men  and  women  of  fair  natural  ability,  and  who  are  not  hope- 
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lessly  hindered  by  such  weaknesses  as  these,  should  seriously  consider 
whether  they  might  not  have  a  happy  as  well  as  a  useful  life  in  the  high 
work  of  training  the  rising  generation. 

A  person  inquiring  whether  he  should  seek  the  office  of  teacher  ought 
to  look  carefully  at  the  duties  required.     The  first  of  these  is  to  secure 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it — to  see 
that  the  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned.     Where  this  is  not  done  all 
higher  instruction,  moral  and  religious,  must  be  valueless,  perhaps  even 
injurious,  as  tending  to  prejudice  young  people  against  what  is  good.     I 
have  noticed  that  the  schoolmaster  or  professor  who  is  ever  preaching 
piety,  but  who  cannot  keep  order,  is,  of  all  teachers,  the  most  likely  to 
turn  away  his  scholars  from  religion.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  a  mere  disciplinarian  or  formalist,  strict  as  a  Pharisee,  is  not 
likely  to  rear  the  highest  style  of  pupil.     A  thorough  instructor  must 
aim  at  something  higher  than  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Superintendent  or  his  Board  of  Trustees.     He  must  seek  to  attract 
the  interest  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  affections  of  those  whom  he 
would  lead  and  guide.     Mere  discipline,  however  perfect,  will  not  gene- 
rate a  living  and  lively  school.     With  nothing  else  there  will  be  a  want  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  and  a  consequent  dullness  and  stu- 
pidity in  the  work  executed.     It  is  not  enough  to  have  system ;  there 
must  be  life  superadded.     The  teacher  who  would  make  lively*  pupils 
must  himself  be  alive.     It  needs  fire  to  diffuse  heat.     The  dull  teacher 
produces  dull  scholars.     Almost  all  the  great  teachers  I  have  known 
have  been  distinguished  for  life.     Some  of  them  have  been  lively  to  ex- 
cess, and  been  absolutely  without  common  sense ;  but  they  were  able  to 
carry  on  their  pupils  by  the  stream  of  their  enthusiasm. 

The  instructor  should  set  before  him  a  higher  aim  than  merely  to  ex* 
act  lessons  and  impart  knowledge.  This,  I  fear,  is  the  standard  adopted 
by  many  of  our  State  teachers — he  .  must  not  only  teach  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term  ;  he  has  to  train  the  child.  He  should  aim  not  merely 
to  secure  good  conduct,  but  to  instill  good  principles.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  labor  to  form  good  habits — habits  of  diligence,  habits  of  truth- 
speaking,  habits  of  civility  to  all,  habits  of  kindness,  if  possible,  habits 
of  benevolence.  In  short,  he  must  seek  to  mould  the  character,  and 
thereby  determine  the  future  conduct  and  life.  It  is  only  so  far  as  he 
succeeds  in  this  that  he  can  himself  draw  the  highest  satisfaction  and  re- 
ceive the  highest  enjoyment  from  his  work — enjoyment  from  seeing  that 
he  is  doing  good.  To  accomplish  the  highest  ends  of  education  there 
must  be — what  God  shows  to  us  who  ought  to  be  his  disciples — love 
mingled  with  law  ;  love  to  stimulate  and  law  to  restrain.  Every  one  who 
knows  human  nature  \)rill  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  teacher 
cannot  secure  these  ends  to  the  fullest,  except  by  making  his  pupil  religious, 
and  this,  I  may  add,  he  cannot  expect  unless  he  himself  is  religious. 
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He  who  would  aspire  to  be  a  successful  teacher  must  realize  that  the 
method  of  instruction  is  advancing,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  depart- 
ments. I  can  testify  that  the  highest  colleges  and  universities  are  ali  ve  and 
in  motion — at  times,  I  think,  going  backward,  as  when  they  prescribe  a 
curriculum  which  tempts  the  student  to  take  the  easier  and  noi  the  more 
solid  subjects,  and  allows  him  to  have  a  degree  without  having  studied 
the  branches  fitted  to  brace  and  enlarge  the  mind.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  going  forward — as  freely  admitting  new  branches  of  learning 
and  insisting  on  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  taken.  Elementary 
teaching  is  also  making  progress  in  its  method  and  in  its  results.  The 
teacher  who  would  rise  in  his  profession  must  be  prepared  to  advance 
with  the  times.  He  must  be  ready  to  join  the  teachers'  associations,  and 
read  the  teachers'  journals,  which  explain  and  criticise  the  new  methods 
proposed,  and  he  has,  in  the  exercise  of  good  sense,  to  guard  against 
accepting  a  new  method  because  it  is  new,  or  rejecting  an  old  subject 
because  it  is  old. 

But  it  is  said  that  he  who  becomes  a  teacher  will  have  his  difficulties, 
his  disappointments,  and  his  sorrows.  Nowhere  are  these  described 
more  graphically  or  more  tenderly  than  by  Walter  Scott  in  the  language 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Pattieson,  schoolmaster  at  Gandercleugh,  in  the  Prelimi- 
nary to  **  Old  Mortality."  Scott  there  writes  as  sympathizingly  as  if  he 
kad  been,  \;^hich  he  never  was,  a  schoolmaster  himself  He  speaks  of  the 
teacher  who,  '*  stunned  with  hum  and  suffocated  with  the  closeness  of  his 
school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day  (himself  against  a  host)  in  con- 
trolling petulence,  exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to  enlighten 
stupidity  and  laboring  to  soften  obstinacy,  and  whose  very  powers  of  in- 
tellect have  been  confounded  by  hearing  the  same  dull  lesson  repeated  a 
hundred  times  by  rote  and  only  varied  by  the  various  blunders  of  the 
reciters.  Even  the  flowers  of  classic  genius  with  which  his  solitary  fancy 
is  most  gratified  have  been  rendered  degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their 
connection  with  tears,  with  errors  and  with  punishment,  so  that  the 
Eclogs  of  Virgil  and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in 
association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some 
blubbering  school  boy. ' ' 

There  are  other  and  coarser  troubles  to  which  the  teacher  is  exposed. 
There  is  the  scolding  mother,  not  satisfied  with  the  attention  or  the  posi- 
tion allotted  to  the  son  or  daughter,  or  ofifended  with  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  misdemeanors.  There  i^  the  boy  or  girl  spoiled  at  home  and 
k-eady  to  work  mischief  in  the  school  by  violence  or  cunning. 

But  let  the  would-be  teacher  remember  that  all  other  trades  and  pro- 
fessions have  also  their  annoyances.  Customers  complain  of  the  goods 
of  the  storekeeper  and  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  mechanic 
Clients  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  lawyer  has  conducted 
their  case.     Friends  are  disappointed  with  the  doctor  because  the  patient 
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^'*"^^<^.    It  is  true  emphatically  that  **  man  is  born  to  trouble 

^^^y  upward."     All  engaged  in  public  work  are  exposed  to 

^^^  may  have  scandals  propagated  against  them.     It  is  in  the 

'"if  \^^  '^      disturbances  that  man's  sagacity  is  called  forth,  and  the 

V  ^^\\^  ^    ^^^^^^dent,  and  upright  character  formed. 

(P^^^^ d\>\^^^^     "tlieir  own  troubles  because  of  their  proximity,  not  those  of 

i<  ii^;     ^^^::>»-  because  of  their  distance.     How  often  have  I  found  the 

^^  ^^\   ^^^^^^rs  declining  to  follow  the  sacred  profession  of  their  father, 

^^J/    ati^         ^^    ^^^  ^^^  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  finding 

trx^   ^  *V^r  his  family,  and  rushing  into  other  walks  of  life  where  their 

i^^v^t      ^    J^ave  been  greater  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  much  less. 

^^e         5^^-^V:>lic  defense  of  a  man  is  his  character,  and  his  inward  support 

Yfi^         ^-^^^^ness  of  acting  righteously. 

0       ^S^.inst  his  trials  the  teacher  has  more  encouragements  than  are 

40^  .       "*^Ost  walks  of  life.     They  may  surely  have  great  and  pure  grati- 

^^\\Otv  '^Vi^^  ^j^gy  ggg  |.|^jg  pupil  and  that  pupil  growing  like  the  plant 

itv^'^^^^^S^e  and  in  all  that  is  good.     There  will  be  fathers  and  mothers 

$hoV^^^  deep  gratitude  for  the  care  taken  of  their  children.     It  is  well 

j^o^^  Aat  children  are  not  apt  to  have  as  much  affection  for  their 

\  pareo^  ^  their  parents  have  had  for  them.     In  like  manner  it  is  scarcely 

to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  should  love  their  teachers  as  their  teachers 

have  loved  them.     Still  there  will  be  numerous  cases  in  which  the  pupils 

tbrotig^  life  cherish  an  affection  for  their  old  masters,  and  show  them  a 

j-espect  which  is  not  paid  in  almost  any  other  profession.     In  all  cases 

the  fruit  of  a  faithful  instructor  will  remain  and  go  down  to  the  genera- 

tion  following.     The  good  which  he  has  done  will  thus  spread  throughout 

the  whole  region  in  which  his  pupils  are  scattered. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  teacher  has  not  always  had  the  position 
in  society  which  he  ought  to  have  from  the  important  nature  of  his  office 
and  work.     In  ancient  times  the  work  of  educating  the  children  of  a 
family  was  often  committed  to  slaves.     In  modern  times  the  teacher  has 
not  always  so  high  a  status  allowed  him  as  the  other  learned  professions. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  status  of  the  instructor  of  youth  will  advance  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.     In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  he  who 
ixrould  mount  up  must  climb  ;  he  can  not  be  lifted  up  by  another.     I  am 
persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  teachers  of  youth,  lower  and 
higjher,  will  rank  with  the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  ministers  and  law- 
yers.    The  teachers  should  remember  that  their  success  in  this  com- 
mendable enterprise  will  depend  on  their  gentlemanlike  and  ladylike 
bearing. 

My  readers  would  feel  it  to  be  an  omission  if,  in  speaking  so  fully  of 
pedagogues,  I  did  not  mention  that  most  of  them  are  apt  to  have  charac- 
ters of  their  own — ^some  of  them  eccentricities  and  oddities.  Their  pecu- 
liarities are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  nature  of  their  work.     They  are 
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rulers  in  their  domains.  The  Queea  of  England  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  no  such  absolute  power.  The  teacher  questions 
all  his  subjects  and  is  questioned  of  none.  The  consequence  is  that  he 
is  commonly  independent,  and  is  apt  to  show  his  independence.  We 
have  all  known  teachers  who  have  been  noted  for  their  opinionativeness — 
that  is,  they  had  opinions  of  their  own,  and  were  sure  to  obtrude  them  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Our  men  and  women  of  sense  take  pains  to 
restrain  this  tendency.  As  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  their  sharp 
points  will  be  rubbed  off,  and  we  shall  have  fewer  of  those  Dominie 
Sampsons  who  have  so  amused  us. — The  IndependerU. 


History  a  Fundamental  Study. 

How  history  should  be  taught^  and  by  whom,  are  by  no  means  indifferent 
questions.  The  pupil  must,  first  of  all,  feel  some  of  that  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm, of  that  warmth  of  conviction  and  ideality  which  glows  in  the  breast 
of  the  teacher.  Then  he  will  awaken,  then  he  will  begin  to  work  for 
himself,  and  with  himself  and  upon  himself.  Without  this  awakening, 
without  this  self  activity,  all  work  in  school  is  vain,  mechanical  and  un- 
profitable. Deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  faith  in  the  person  of  the 
teacher,  yes  faith,  pure  and  simple,  are  the  most  powerful  levers  in  all 
school  work,  but  in  no  other  study  are  they  more  directly  felt  than  in 
history. 

With  this  I  have  mentioned  the  most  important  factor  :  the  teacher. 
History  is  by  no  means  something  which  any  amateur  may  read  up  to- 
day, and  teach  to-morrow.  It  is  a  conception  formed  of  many  percep- 
tions ;  it  is,  aphoristically  speaking,  an  inner  experience  which  must  have 
become  the  teacher's  own,  and  of  which  he  can  speak  as  readily  and 
vividly  as  of  an  experience  of  everyday  life.  A  true  teacher  of  history 
can  speak  of  the  Punic  wars  with  as  much  authority  and  decison  as  he 
can  relate  events  which  happened  to  himself  only  yesterday. 

If  he  can  do  that,  he  will  teach  history  usefully,  with  reference  to  the 
present  time,  and  not  too  usefully  in  the  sense  in  which  it  becomes  unhis- 
torical  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  that  the  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
times  and  men  is  lost,  and  all  is  saturated  with  cant,  and  colored  with 
predictions  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  teacher  of 
history ! 

In  no  country  is  history  taught  less  than  in  America,  and  in  no  coun- 
try are  more  laws  made  and  broken  than  here.  The  former  is  the  cause, 
the  latter  the  effect. 

Nowhere  are  theory  and  method  wanting  now-a-days,  especially  not 
in  affairs  of  State.  The  machinery  of  the  State  works  more  lively  than 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  that  period  was 
exceedingly  rich  in  action.     The  political  documents  of  that  glorious 
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xc^n  history,  from  1775-1789*  fill  no  more  space  than  do 
of  one  uneventful  session  of  Congress  now-a-days.     But 


r,^^  A  ,^^  ^^^    of  one  uneventful  session  of  Congress  now-a-days.     But 

\xi^  v^  ^        ^^^^n  by  the  founders  of  the  Union  all  bear  unmistakable 

J^^A^y^         ^-^riess,  ^nd  shoiv  traces  of  the  life  and  action  of  a  greater  race 

V>^   .\vv  ^    ^^ter  in  philosophic  insight,  greater  in  purity  of  motives, 

tf<^*^ve^>  ^^^s  and  aspirations.     To  rear  a  generation  like  the  one  that 

\i^^      CltJ^   foundation  of  this  remarkable  structure,  the  United  Stales 

q[  N^  ^x    ^  ^^ust  be  our  object,  or  we  could  not  be  worthy  its  protection. 

^^         "^  ^"^  Bern  says  in  a  most  excellent  essay  on  instruction  in  his- 

^otV  *  ^"^ve  all,  it  seems  to  me,  hisiary  shpidd  be  seen,  and  not  merely 

^etootvzea,     it  should  not  consist  in  mere  names  and  dates,  nor  in  bom- 

jjastic  g"Uering  generalities,  nor  yet  in  dry  synoptical  enumeration  of 

events.    That  has  been  our  fate   under  the  hands  of  an  amateur  in  his- 

tory  teaching.    He  gave  us  his  house-made  synopsis,  and  required  of  us 

to  learn  by  heart  from  a  text-book  of  general  history,  which  was,  like  all 

text- books  of  history,  superficial  to  a  fault 

Jt  must  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  of  history  to  make  the  matter  of 
instruction  objective y  so  that  it  may  become  nourishment  for  the  imagi* 
nation  oi  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  all  possible  auxil- 
iaries, such  as  geographical  maps,  artistic  representations  ol  things  and 
events.  He  should  consult  and  make  frequent  use  of  standard  works  on 
special  history,  and  induce  his  pupils  to  refer  to  them.  But  let  him  shun 
the  '"terrible  temptation**  of  overloading  the  memory  of  his  pupils  with 
indigestible  dates  and  names,  which  will  soon  be  forgotten,  only  have  the 
^tal  eflfect  of  weakening  the  memory.  Pupils  who  have  merely  memo- 
rized history  will  not  be  able  to  recall  historical  events  and  personages 
with  accuracy ;  they  will  invariably  ''kill  the  wrong  man,  at  the  wrong 
time,  in  the  wrong  place,  and  for  the  wrong  reason/' 

The  greater  number  of  educated  persons  can,  shortly  after  leaving 
school,  recall  but  very  few  of  the  things  they  learned  by  no  other  agency 
than  the  printed  page  and  the  memory.  And  as  to  dates,  I  dare  say, 
none  remain  the  inalienable  property  of  the  learner  which  he  can  at  any 
time  command  or  turn  to  account.  How  few  pupils  obtain  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  or  of  German,  French  and 
Knglish  life,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  no 
period  of  history  is  ever  presented  in  its  totality  in  schools,  so  as  to  aiford 
a  bird's- eye  view.  If  the  reader  be  incredulous,  let  him  in  the  company 
of  friends  and  educated  persons,  propose  such  questions  as  these  :  What 
'was  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  during  the  15th  century?  Who 
was  Pope  then?  Who  were  the  great  potentates  then?  What  were  the 
g^eneral  boundaries  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany?  What  remarkable 
events  happened  during  that  time?  In  what  state  or  condition  were  law^ 
art,  education,  religion,  or  industry  and  commerce?  Or  take  any  other 
century. 
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The  reader  will  soon  find  how  vague  are  the  ideas  upon  historical  (acts 
among  friends,  and  how  little  the  faculty  of  transferring  one's  thoughts 
back  into  remote  periods  of  history  is  developed.  How  can  it  be,  when 
the  pupils  in  schools  are  fed  with  detached  fact  and  names  which  appear 
to  them  in  no  other  connection,  than  that  they  follow  each  other  chrono- 
logically. The  pupils  are  not  made  to  see  the  causal  nexus  between  the 
histories  of  different  nations.  Historical  conceptions  which  are  vividly 
imprinted  upon  the  memory  and  influence  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
young,  are  never  the  result  of  mere  names,  or  of  synoptical  presentation. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  synopsis  of  a  good  novel,  and 
the  novel  itself. 

History  will  ever  remain  a  composition,  the  work  of  art  of  a  master. 
It  is  never  a  lifeless  photograph  that  can  be  handed  around.  No  one 
can  grasp  or  represent  faithfully  the  events  of  even  a  single  year  with  all 
its  simultaneous  facts  and  events  just  as  they  occurred.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  combine  and  group  them,  and  then  create  a  fancy  picture 
which  bears  the  true  features  only  in  its  general  character. 

The  historian  and  the  teacher  of  history  are,  or  ought  to  be,  artists  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  talent  to  create  clear  conceptions 
and  vivid  inner  representations  of  historical  events,  and  to  suggest  or 
cause  them  in  the  imagination  of  others  is  almost  as  rare  as  creative 
geniuses  are  in  the  art  of  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture.  Not  even  a 
comprehension  of  the  desirability  of  such  models  in  historical  presenta- 
tion is  found  frequently.  And  yet  we  have  in  literature  admirable  mas- 
terpieces of  historical  writing  which  can  be  recommended  heartily  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  They  create  indelible  impressions  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. Think  of  Thierrey's  '*  History  of  the  Merovingians,"  Carlyle's 
''Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,"  Carlyle's  ''French  Revolution," 
Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  the  wonderfully  objective  description 
of  the  beginning  of  Norman  rule  in  England,  as  found  in  the  history  of 
the  "Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsburg"  (in  Past  and  Present). 

He  who  reads  these  books  will  gel  a  positive  picture,  a  picture  in  bold 
relief  of  the  respectives  times  and  of  the  persons  acting  in  them.  Some- 
thing in  their  spirit  will  touch  him,  and  their  history  is  henceforth  en- 
graved upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  as  is  an  actual  experience.  Such 
books  have  a  soul,  something  that  cannot  be  found  in  a  text-book  of 
history;  ihe  latter  is  a  graveyard.  Only  masters  can  produce  pieces  of 
art ;  but  since  good  books  like  those  mentioned  above,  and  many  others 
are  easily  accessible,  they  should  be  made  auxiliaries  to  the  lessons  in 
school,  and  to  the  studies  at  home. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  urged  let  the  pupils  read  and  study 
important  historical  documents.  They  have  a  peculiar  convincing  power, 
and  can  in  no  way  be  substituted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  certainly  not  by 
a  synopsis.     No  one  who  ever  read  the  (Swiss)  Tempach  Letter,  or  the 
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Jo^y  ^^^^^^^i^ession  of  Faith,  or  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
(A'^S^^  ^^^^^^^*  ^  Farewell  Address,  or  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Pro- 
0i  ^ti^^  *^lmg  Frederick  Wilhelm's  Appeal  to  his  People  (in  1812), 
^^^  j^b^"^  ^<:>i:x:i.€  of  the  spirit  that  dictated  these  papers,  will  ever  for- 
^n^c^  ^^  '^V^^ir  leading  ideas,  and  the  events  connected  with  them. 
aC^  yeOf  *^^  ^Insit  such  words  have  made  history,  will  indelibly  imprint 
ihJ^/^tiWe   memory. 

x^Ao^  \^^^    educated  persons  are  able  to  give  the  leading  ideas  of  these 
/jjtJ      ^^>c^\aments  ?     Test  your  friends  by  the  fireside,  dear  reader, 
\^  <  (7^'    ^    display  of  ignorance  you  will  notice ! 

^^c^<y  ^^^  crome  to  a  close.  Dr.  Hilty  says  in  substance:  "  I  make 
*  "^^  ^txc^  »  statement,  that  our  text-books  in  history  are  much  too 
e^^  ^  ^  arranged.*'  They  permit  free  elbow-room  to  neither 
*\^c^^^^^^  pupil;  I  mean  free  scope  for  self-thinkers  and  self-activity. 
L-^ey^^  ^  H.11  original  developement  next  to  the  impossible.  **The 
^^t^^  t^xt-book  the  weaker  the  teacher.'*  The  reader  may  take 
^Tjg  ^^  ^^^no  salts  and  try  to  digest  it.— Z..  /?.  Klemm  in  School  Bui- 

"^ie^'  ' 

Some  Questions  of  Sequence. 

?^ES.    w.    H.    PAYNE,    LL.    D.,    UNIVERSITY   OF  NASHVILLE. 
I.    GRAMMAR. 

The  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  unchecked  by  reflection  and  the  les- 
300S  of  history,  to  go  precipitately  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  and 
practice  to  a  contrary  extreme,  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
3avage  attacks  that  are  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  study  of  English 
GrBtntmv,  It  is  not  enough  to  stop  at  the  plain  truth  and  say  that  in  the 
olden  school  this  study  was  begun  too  early,  and  taught  by  an  illogical 
method,  this  would  strike  the  popular  ear  too  tamely  ;  but  it  is  asserted 
dog'matically  and  absolutely  that  **  English  is  a  grammarless  tongue,"  and 
that  "there  are  still  some  teachers  who  are  old  fogies  enough  to  think 
that  pupils- should  study  English  Grammar." 

It  is  well  known  that  to  Richard  Grant  White,  English  Grammar  was  a 
^/f  noir.     In  some  biographical  notices  I  have  read  that  when  a  child 
of  five  years  he  was  made  to  memorize  one  of  the  old  time  grammars. 
It  would  be  allowed  that  his  disgust  was  reasonable  ;  no  one  would  defend 
a  costom  so  unreasonable,  so  stupid ;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  detect  the 
absurdity  there  is  in  confounding  the  use  of  a  thing  with  its  abuse.     At 
the  age  of  twelve,  this  study,  even  in  the  old  bad  way  which  is  so  piously 
condemned,  might  have  been  taught   with  evident  profit  and  delight. 
Many  a  man  has  a  life-long  aversion  for  some  article  of  food  which  dis- 
turbed the  stomach  of  his  childhood  ;  thenceforth  it  can  not  be  a  food  for 
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him  ;  but  what  folly  to  say  that  no  child  should  thereafter  make  use 
of  it! 

But  the  grammatophobist  builds  his  faith,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  decla- 
ration of  Herbert  Spencer's  :  *'  As  grammar  was  made  after  language,  it 
ought  to  be  taught  after  language/'  The  utterances  of  this  oracle,  like 
those  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  are  susceptible  of  different  interpretations  ; 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  manifestly  true,  but  usually  this  is  not 
the  sense  in  which  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Spencer  interpret  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  patent  on  the  very  face  of  it,  that  language  must 
have  existed  before  the  laws  of  its  structure  could  be  formulated  ;  and  it 
is  manifestly  true  that  even  the  boy  White,  at  the  age  of  five,  must  have 
had  some  use  of  his  mother  tongue  at  the  time  when  he  began  the  study 
of  grammar ;  so  that  in  these  cases  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doc- 
trine were  fulfilled.  In  the  Genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race,  language 
preceded  grammar ;  so  also  in  the  Genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual. 
The  boy  had  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  language  before  he 
began  the  study  of  grammar. 

With  this  interpretation  I  am  in  complete  accord.  Up  to  the  opening 
of  the  regular  school  period,  from  six  or  seven,  and,  perhaps,  for  one  or 
two  years  following,  the  child  should  be  left  to  acquire  language  solely  by 
imitation  and  use,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  rules  or  principles  ; 
or,  if  he  is  subject  to  any  guidance  at  all,  it  is  to  be  by  simple  precept — 
"  This  is  right  ;'*  **That  was  wrong;"  but  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
the  pupil  may  have  set  lessons  in  the  molding  of  his  speech  according  to 
prescribed  models,  and  may  be  required  to  construct  sentences  out  of 
assigned  words ;  and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  he  may, 
with  perfect  pedagogic  propriety,  be  taught  to  classify  words  (to  parse), 
and  to  apply  to  his  language,  written  and  spoken,  those  uniformities  of 
structure  (rules  of  syntax)  which  are  based  on  this  classification  (parts 
of  speech).  The  words  of  our  language  admit  of  this  classification,  and 
this  logical  exercise,  when  intelligently  pursued,  is  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
ciplines of  the  elementary  school ;  these  uniformities  in  use  actually 
exist,  and  the  laws  of  language  thus  deduced  form  a  noble  science,  worthy 
of  universal  study — English  Grammar. 

In  the  child's  acquisition  of  language  the  proper  sequence  seems  to  me 
to  be  this :  ist,  Its  spontaneous  acquisition,  by  imitation  and  use  ;  2d, 
its  improvement  by  precept  and  model ;  3d,  its  perfection  through  the 
study  and  application  of  the  several  laws  or  uniformities  ;  4th,  and  finally, 
the  scientific  study  of  language  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  ends  of  culture. 

II.    READING. 


Here  there  is  an  analogous  sequence,  derivative  from  the  one  just  dis- 
cussed.    When  a  child  of  six  or  seven  enters  school  he  has  a  spoken 
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vocabulary  of  say  five  hundred  words  ;  and  the  problem  of  primary 
reading  consists  in  substituting  for  this  vocabulary  of  spoken  words  a 
co-incident  vocabulary  of  printed  words,  so  that  at  last  the  eye  may  be 
sabstituted  for  the  ear  in  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  and  the  pen  for  the 
tongue  in  the  expression  of  thought ;  or,  rather,  it  consists  in  giving  the 
child  a  second  and  complementary  instrument  both  for  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  and  the  expression  of  thought,  sound  and  form,  tongue  and 
I       pen. 

In  this  purely  elementary  or  instrumental  stage  of  instruction,  the 

teacher  is  to  deal  with  what  the  pupil  already  has — an  acquired  stock  of 

I       ideas  and  symbols  (spoken  words),  and  is  merely  to  teach  a  new  set  of 

symbols  (printed  words),  but  not  to  extend  his  stock  of  ideas  or  his  real 

vocabulary  ;  but  when  this  stage  has  been  passed,  both  the  stock  of  ideas 

and  of  symbols  is  to  be  extended.     The  art  of  expression  is  to  be  culti- 

I      vated  through  imitation   and   precept,  and  the  power  of  mdependent 

acquisition  and  utterance  gained  and  perfected  through  an  insight  into 

I      principles. 

'  This  sequence  may  be  summarized  somewhat  as  follows  :  ist,  A  limited 
I  vocabulary  of  spoken  words  assumed,  a  co-incident  vocabulary  of  printed 
I  forms  superadded,  and  the  existing  range  of  ideas  expressed  both  by 
I  sound  and  by  symbol ;  2d,  additions  to  both  vocabularies,  an  extension 
to  the  stock  of  ideas,  the  rise  of  expression  by  imitation  and  precept; 
3d,  the  art  of  independent  acquisition  and  utterance. 

III.   MUSIC. 

As  the  purpose  of  language  is  the  acquisition  and  expression  of  thought, 
so  the  purpose  of  music  is  the  acquisition  and  expression  of  feeling, 
emotion  ;  and  the  general  sequence  is  the  same  as  in  the  cases  first  dis- 
cussed. Here,  as  before,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  child  has  some 
naterial  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  instruction,  that  there  is 
emotion  and  feeling,  and  that  they  have  a  mode  of  expression  through 
musical  tones,  just  as  the  child's  thoughts  are  expressed  at  first  through 
speaking  tones ;  or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  is  deficiency  in  emo- 
tion or  in  tone,  these  must  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  practice,  just  as 
some  children  must,  from  the  very  first,  be  taught  to  articulate,  and  in 
some  sense  furnished  with  elementary  ideas  before  the  power  of  reading 
proper  can  begin.  The  identity  of  the  two  processes  may  be  exhibited 
by  these  pairs  of  terms:  thought,  emotion;  word,  tone ;  and  the  normal 
sequence  in  the  case  of  music  is  to  be  expressed  substantially  as  before. 
1st,  Spontaneous  song,  or,  if  necessary,  singing  learned  by  imitation  and 
precept ;  2d,  an  extension  to  the  range  of  emotion  and  the  learning  of  a 
new  set  of  symbols  (notes)  co-incident  with  those  already  in  use  (natural 
(ones)  ;  3d,    power  over  new  combinations  and  the  art  of  independent 
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interpretation  and  expression  ;  4th,  the  study  of  musical  science  for  the 
ends  of  general  culture. 

Indeed,  this  is  in  substance  the  sequence  and  the  system  of  that  clas- 
sical American  teacher  of  vocal  music,  Lowell  Mason,  and  of  his  no  less 
distinguished  successor,  Luther  Whiting  Mason. 

The  instances  I  have  now  mentioned,  grammar,  reading  and  vocal 
music,  are  the  clearest  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  a  well  estab- 
lished sequence.  Here,  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else,  the  pedagogic 
axiom  holds  good :  **  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown." — 
Southwestern  Journal, 
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Beading-'BeyoDd  the  Sohool. 

BY  W.  J.   DESMOND,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Reading  has  come  to  be  the  great  feature  of  our  modern  civilization. 
The  knight  of  old  mortgaged  his  estates  to  buy  a  book,  but  to- day  the 
works  of  great  authors  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Thousands  of  new 
books  and  numberless  editions  of  old  books  are  issued  yearly.  The 
presses  of  the  country  are  working  night  and  day  turning  off  periodical 
literature,  and  all  must  find  readers.  The  best  criterion  of  successful 
teaching  is  the  continuance  of  right  reading  habits  beyond  the  school. 
Yet  a  survey  of  the  world  of  reading  presents  a  strong  indictment  of 
someone's  neglect.  There  are  the  hosts  who  do  not  read  at  all,  and  the 
hosts  who  read  not  wisely,  but  too  much.  There  is  the  flash  story  paper, 
the  police  news,  fiction  of  the  Ouida  type  and  the  fleshly  school  of  novel- 
ists generally,  existing  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  large  class  of  morbid 
readers,  whose  arrested  intellectual  development  or  diseased  imaginations 
crave  such  food.  There  are  the  dipsomaniacs  of  literature  who  have 
learned  to  read  only  to  revel  in  the  mental  intoxication  of  novel  reading, 
the  alcohol  of  the  mind;  who  read  "Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  York,"  and 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  '* ;  who  have  read  Robert  Elsmere,  and  the 
popular  novel  that  is  all  the  rage  ;  who  eagerly  devour  everything  from 
the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Stevenson  and  Habberton  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard ;  who  satiate  themselves  with  the  literature  of  the  day  that  is  never 
remembered,  while  the  literature  that  will  never  be  forgotten  remains 
unknown. 

Reading  is  Thought  Getting. — Expression,  pronunciation,  posi- 
tion, style,  are  petty  considerations  compared  with  this.  Seek  first  the 
thought  and  all  other  things  follow.  He  reads  best  who  gets  most 
thought.  Cumnock  and  Burbank  may  read  The  Century  war  articles  so 
as  to  charm  audiences,  but  these  articles  mean  most  to  the  old  soldiers 
and  officers  who  lived  the  battles  through.  They  read  between  the  lines, 
and  know  what  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.     What  has  had  place 
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^ourthouf5li.t:  and  experience  most  interests  us,  and  interest  is  the  mother 

ofkitful  attention.     This,  I  take  it,  is  the  secret  of  profitable  reading. 

Read  what  iriterests  you.  In  our  modern  books  little  birds  are  singing 
on  every  pagT^-  Lambs  skip  and  play.  There  is  the  bright  sun,  the  blue 
sty,  the  pretty  flowers,  and  all  the  joyousness  of  youth.  These  things 
inieresi  childHood.  To  the  extent  that  the  higher  grade  readers  depart 
to  this  principle  of  selection,  they  impair  their  usefulness.  Their 
makers  boast  in  prefaces  that  they  have  made^extracts  from  the  works  of 
(fiebest  autliors,  and  set  before  the  pupil  chunks  of  poetical  turgidity, 
which  we  must  administer  in  a  medicinal  manner,  if  at  all.  A  class  gets 
more  from  one  long  and  complete  selection  like  Hawthorne's  "  Great 
Stone  Face,"  full  of  thought  within  their  range,  than  from  ten  pieces  of 
literary  sausage  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  Moral  philosophy 
ID  verse  is  still  moral  philosophy.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  mind 
wants  It  and  absorbs  it  eagerly,  but  to  force  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost'' 
on  a  healthy  boy,  is  to  disgust  him  with  Milton,  and  perhaps  with  classic 
wnters  for  all  time.  He  reads  and  dreams  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  "  Para- 
isetound,"  and  the  paradise  all  around  him,  but  he  has  no  appreciation 
or  thoug;^hts  of  gloomy  grandeur  and  scenes  of  sulphuric  solemnity.  The 
me  or  this  literature  is  not  yet  come.  In  this  matter,  we  may  take  a 
on  irom    tbe  newspaper  men  of  the  world.     They  know  that  when 

ni  *f  ^'^^^^^sts  suddenly  center  on  a  subject,  that  is  the  time  to  flash  it 
particulars.     When   Harrison  was  nominated  for  President,  the 

,  -f/  ^  Papers  reviewed  his  life  and  pictured  his  home  and  ancestry 
>ons    of  interested  readers.     When  the  Samoan  difficulty  came 

is!    H  ^  ^*Rht  of  ten  thousand  pens  lit  up  those  distant  and  unknown 

,  .*      ^  *^«re  are  now  lying  in  the  offices  of  leading  newspapers  elabo- 

th     1  •^'^^^^^^s  of  celebrated  men  whose  death  is  expected,  and,  when 

^^  the  telegraph  tells  of  the  death,  out  goes  the  full  account  to 
anexpect^r^^ 


PORCEr> 


public. 


NESS   *  INTEREST   IN    READING   IS   THE    PROGENITOR   OF   LlSTLESS- 

in^*.^'  .      ^^^tion  and  a  host  of  bad  menial  habits.     Kindle  the  fire  of 

mierest  ati«-^ 

^t  to  h  reading  feeds  the  flame.     Reading  is  fuel  to  the  active  mind, 

feme  f  •  ^  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^"^^  ^^  unprepared  mind  is  to  smother  the 
\^y  .1  ^^llectual  activity.    There  is  no  mind  without  its  interests.    No 

lessnes  ^^  ^^  ^^Y  ^^  ^  product  of  generations  of  intellectual  worth- 
Ww  K  ^^**^^s  ^^  "^  without  an  interest  in  some  wholesome  thing.  I 
feadin  ^    ^^^  '^  keenly  interested  in  electricity.     He  never  tires  of 

^crirn  r^^  studying  the  subject.  His  father  is  a  drunkard,  his  brother 
Tljg  ^  ^  »  y^t  this  one  interest  bid  fair  to  save  him  to  a  useful  career. 
^reaH  ^^ts  of  others  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  us  will  always 
^^ted  *  ^*^^  so  a  foundation  for  right  reading  is  laid.  All  knowledge  is 
^e  risi*  ^  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^^^  °"^  subject  to  another  is  easily  made,  and  so 
^    ^ig^her  things.     As  we  live  and  read  our  interests  widen,  and 
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there  is  a  demand  for  more  intellectual  fuel.  The  man  of  great  interests 
is  the  great  reader  in  a  right  sense.  The  antennae  of  his  mind  are  out  in 
all  directions.  He  is  alive,  alert  and  in  a  receptive  mood,  ready  to  assimi- 
late the  thought  that  he  gets  through  reading.  Gladstone  is  said  to  be 
an  omnivorous  reader.  He  gets  at  the  life  blood  of  a  new  book  without 
wasting  time  on  useless  tissue.  We  know  Grant  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman.  We  did  not  think  of  him  as  a  literary  man  or  a  reader.  But 
when  he  wrote  his  book  we  found  that  he  had  been  a  great  reader  and  a 
sound  thinker. 

The  Ideal  Reader  is  not  Necessarily  the  Great  Reader. — 
The  book-worm,  the  unindexed  cyclopaedia,  is  ^  pitiable  creature.  The 
German  aphorism,  "  Zu  viel  Lesen  verwirrt  Mann,"  is  merely  the  crystal- 
lized experience  of  a  nation  of  great  readers.  The  mere  scholar  is  a 
morbid  product  of  a  false  ideal  in  education.  **  Read,"  says  Bacon,  "  not 
to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.'*  Perhaps 
the  story  of  an  Eastern  college  president  may  have  some  illustrative  value 
here.  It  was  his  custom  to  daily  assemble  the  students  in  the  chapel  and 
begin  the  exercises  by  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Good  Book.  One 
evening  some  frisky  freshmen  possessed  themselves  of  the  book,  and 
carefully  glued  together  two  leaves  at  the  place  for  the  next  day's  read- 
ing, so  that  the  president  would  turn  over  to  find  an  entirely  new  line  of 
thought.  Next  morning  the  learned  president  opened  the  book  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  **  And  behold,  Noah,  being 
come  to  years  of  manhood,  took  unto  himself  a  wife."  Then  gravely 
turning  the  glued  pages,  he  continued:  "Seventy  cubits  wide,  two  hun- 
dred cubits  long,  made  of  hewn  timber,  and  pitched  inside  and  out." 
So  alarming  a  matrimonial  venture  convulsed  the  students.  Not  so  the 
president.  He  adjusted  his  glasses,  looked  again  at  the  text,  and  said  : 
*'  My  young  friends,  I  have  read  this  book  for  many  years  and  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  come  to  this  verse  before,  but  I  believe  it,  my 
young  friends,  I  believe  it,  and  I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  that  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

In  our  school  literary  clubs,  by  requiring  pupils  t©  engage  in  weekly 
discussions  and  debates  on  topics  allied  to  their  school  work,  we  have 
been  able  lo  induce  a  wide  range  of  general  reading,  to  say  nothing  of 
valuable  practice  in  concise  essay  writing.  It  was  this  principle  in  the 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  reading  circles  that  so  largely  stimulated  interest 
and  led  thousands  of  busy  people,  the  burden -bearers  of  the  day,i  to 
enrich  their  minds  from  stores  of  the  choicest  classic  and  scientific  litera- 
ture. The  circles  read  to  get  information  on  specific  subjects,  and  expecir 
ing  to  give  back,  in  talks  and  papers,  the  fruits  of  their  reading.  Thus\ 
the  reception  of  ideas  may  be  made  to  stimulate  the  origination  of  ideas, 
a  great  educational  value  of  reading  and  one  to  which  the  teacher's 
attention  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed.     Whether  in  the  school  or  be- 
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•^^^d  the  school,  we  must  first  have  an  interested  attitude  toward  what  is 
^^1  if  the  reading  is  to  be  fruitful.     Then,  to  insure  the  assimilation  of 


^h;it 


IS  read,  to  make  it  really  one's  own,  provision  must  be  made  for  its 


fission,  or  return  in  some  form  of  essay  or  debate. 

*«ebest  preparation  for  jjood  reading  is  high  thinking.     There  are  no 

3ck  devices  or  rules  of  thumb  methods  we  may  safely  substitute.     The 

S^^  reader  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  and  the  man  of  vicious  propensities 

/lasooreal  liking  for  pure  and  elevating  literature.    A  man  is  interested 

w  wiiathe    is.     Readers  of  insipid  or  sluggish  intellect  may,  perhaps, 

cultivate  a   tatste  for  great  authors  much  as  a  boy  cultivates  a  taste  for 

tobacco  chevtririg,  standing  the  repeated  nausea,  sustained  by  a  soothing 

jjeJief  that  tli  ^yr  are  indulging  in  something  characteristic  of  a  high  order 

q(  b^ing.     B  u  t:  he  who  lives  in  the  thought-world  of  great  minds  and  up 

10  tb€ir  5/ancia.rds,  read  great  authors  with  fruitful  pleasure  and  find  in 

ffiCf^  'VAat  oft  before  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.'*     The 

gOod  reader  makes  the  good  book.     Intuition  aids  the  inherent  weakness 

( lafl£*^^^^"         It  is  a  repetition  of  what  is  everywhere  true :  *'  Unto  him 

^     I  ^tl^  slia.ll    be  given."     The  mind  sees  what  the  mind  brings  power 

it)^'      Tliere  are  still  *' sermons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running 

of  S^  ,»  for  t^liose  who  are  gifted  to  read  them. —  TAe  School  Journal. 
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dow^n  the  figures  on  the  face  of  a  watch,"  said  a  Summit-street 


4cf- 


>^^       3»  ^'  5»  6 — began  the  reporter,  as  he  put  pencil  to  paper. 
^»  ^'    imean  Roman  numerals." 
^    ^  this  was  produced : 

\\.  1^^'  ^^'  ^»  ^^'  ^^^'  ^"^'  ^^'  ^'  ^^'  ^"• 
\  Vo*J  ^^^  wrong, ' '  said  the  jeweler. 

.*  T  ^^^^^  "°^»"  ^^'^  ^^  reporter. 

«'  'Xty  ^S^^"»  *  ^^^^  the  jeweler. 

««  perhaps  I  don't  know  how  to  count  in  Roman  figures,"  said  the 

^TTvoU  know  that  well  enough,  but  watchmakers  use  different  ones, 
j^^lc  at  your  watch." 

•  '  Haven't  got  one." 

•  *  VVell,  look  at  mine.     See  the  figure  which  stands  for  4  o'clock." 
The  reporter  looked,  and  was  surprised.     It  was  IIII,  and  not  IV. 
"  Are  all  the  clocks  and  watches  that  way?"  he  asked. 

•<  Elvery  one  which  has  Roman  figures  on  its  dial." 
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'*  Well,  rU  tell  you  the  story.  It  is  nothing  but  a  tradition  among  the 
watchmakers,  but  the  custom  has  always  been  preserved.  You  may  or 
you  may  not  know  that  the  first  clock  that  in  any  way  resembled  those 
now  in  use  was  made  by  Henry  Vick,  in  1370.  He  made  it  for  Charles  V, 
of  France,  who  has  been  called  *  The  Wise.  *  Now,  Charles  was  wise  in 
a  good  many  ways.  He  was  wise  enough  to  recover  from  England  most  of 
the  land  which  Edward  III  had  conquered,  and  he  did  a  good  many 
other  things  which  benefited  France,  but  his  early  education  had  been 
somewhat  neglected,  and  he  probably  would  have  had  trouble  in  passing 
a  civil  service  examination  in  these  enlightened  ages.  Still  he  had  a 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and  thought  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it 
up,  that  he  should  also  be  supposed  to  possess  book-learning.  The  latter 
was  a  subject  he  was  extremely  touchy  about. 

**So  the  story  runs  in  this  fashion,  although  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
language,  but  put  in  that  of  the  present  day  : 

"  *  Yes,  the  clock  works  well,'  said  Charles,  *  but,'  being  anxious  to 
find  some  fault  with  a  thing  he  did  not  understand,  *  you  have  got  the 
figures  on  the  dial  wrong.' 

"  *  Wherein,  yoor  majesty  ?*  asked  Vick. 

"  *  That  four  should  be  four  ones,*  said  the  king. 

"  *  You  are  wrong,  your  majesty,'  said  Vick. 

"  '  I  am  never  wrong,'  thunder^  the  king.  '  Take  it  away  and  correct 
the  mistake.'  And  corrected  it  was,  and  from  that  day  to  this  4  o'clock 
on  a  watch  or  clock  dial  has  been  I II I  instead  of  IV.  The  tradition  has 
been  faithfully  followed."— T'^/fd^^  Blade. 


Notes. 


Memory  in  Literary  Work. — ^The  fact  that  learning  by  rote  without  com- 
prehension is  harmful  rather  than  helpful  to  the  mind  has  been  so  much  insisted 
upon  that  educators  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  opposite  error.  If  the  faculty 
of  memory  were  nothing  more  than  the  packing  horse  of  learning  it  would  still 
be  of  immense  and  indispensible  service.  Men  become  learned  just  as  they 
grow  rich,  by  saving  what  they  have  acquired.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the 
information  of  many  quite  ordinary  people  would  be  wonderful  if  they  could 
only  recollect  all  that  they  have  ever  heard  or  read.  Of  all  the  great  writers  of 
his  time,  Macaulay  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory.  He  read  prodigiously,  and  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  very 
little.  It  is  to  his  facility  in  that  respect  that  we  must  attribute  in  great  part  his 
happiness  in  the  illustration  of  his  arguments  by  a  vast  array  of  precedents. 
Defending  Addison  from  the  charge  that  he  had  given  Pope  treacherous  coun- 
sel in  advising  him  not  to  rewrite  the  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock,'*  he  reminds  us  that 
Tasso  recast  his  **  Jerusalem  "  and  Akenside  his  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  " 
and  his  "  Epistle  of  Curio  "  with  unfortunate  result,  and  that  Pope  himself  failed 
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in  bis  attempt  to  improve  the  *^Dunciad."  Then,  contending  that  even  had 
Addison's  advice  been  bad  there  was  no  just  reason  to  question  his  motive,  he 
tells  us  that  Scott's  friends  predicted  the  failure  of  Waverly,  that  Herder  adjured 
Goethe  not  to  take  so  unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust,  that  Hume  tried  to  dis- 
suade Robertson  from  the  History  of  **  Charles  the  Fifth,"  and  that  Pope  was 
one  of  those,  who  prophesied  that  "Cato"  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  representation.  The  argu- 
ment IS  simple  enough,  and,  at  this  date,  it  strikes  us  unnecessary ;  but  how 
overwhelming  it  seems  when  backed  up  by  all  these  apposite  instances,  and  what 
an  impression  it  makes  upon  us  of  Macaulay's  superiority  in  a  discussion  of  that 
sort.  It  is  clearly  worth  while,  then,  to  cultivate  the  niemory,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  mental  faculty  is  capable  of  as  much  development.  We  do 
not  claim  that  a  powerful  memory  is  a  sure  indication  of  great  mental  strength, 
but  only  that  it  is  a  useful  tool  and  dangerous  weapon  in  any  kind  of  intellectual 
work  or  combat. — New  Orleans  Picayune, 

The  teacher  who  thinks  to  make  study  enjoyable  by  relieving  pupils  of  study, 
takes  a  short  cut  to  disorder  and  discomfort.  The  father  who  hopes  to  make 
bis  boy  love  work  by  diminishing  that  work,  will  soon  discover  a  lazy  boy. 

There  is  only  one  sure  and  quick  way  to  make  work  a  joy  ;  it  is  by  working. 
The  only  recipe  for  making  duty  a  delight,  is  to  do  one's  duty.  The  straight 
path  to  make  study  a  pleasure  is  by  studying. 

Teachers  too  fequently  make  a  mistake,  thinking  that  every  variety,  artifice, 
and  even  trick  which  genius  and  wit  can  invent,  are  necessary  to  make  the  school- 
room happy.  So  they  are  ;  but  if  happiness,  instead  of  the  mastery  of  lessons, 
is  the  aim,  happiness  is  widely  missed.  There  is  nothing  so  commonplace  and 
unpleasing  as  mere  pleasure.  It  most  easily  and  readily  palls*  It  is  living  on 
sweet-meats.  Robust  activity,  for  a  good  purpose,  can  alone* give  relish  for  sub- 
stantial food  or  even  for  delicacies.  The  teacher  must  not  teach  by  amusing ; 
he  must  amuse  by  teaching,  if  he  can,  but  he  must  teach. 

Better  a  thousand  times,  the  old  style,  learning  without  joy,  than  the  new 
style,  joy  without  learning.  The  former  was  rugged  and  useful;  the  latter  is 
maudlin  and  merely  sentimental. 

There  is  no  study  so  irksome  but  that  the  faithful  teacher  can  train  the  pupils 
to  fringe  its  darkness  with  brightness  of  genuine  enjoyment,  but  never  without 
hard  study.  Helping  pupils  do  their  own  work  in  order  to  please  the  pupils  is 
the  quickest  way  possible  to  make  that  work  hateful  and  the  pupils  weak  and 
wicked,—  The  Normal  Exponent. 

Keeping  After  School.— Superintendent  S.  M.  Wellington,  of  Muskegon, 
thus  speaks  on  this  subject  to  a  reporter  of  the  Morning  News  : 

"I  counsel  a  careful  observance  of  these  two  principles : 

"First.  No  detention  whatever  after  hours  for  misimproved  opportunities  or  as 
a  punishment. 

"Second.  Embrace  every  opportunity  to  feed  the  mentally  hungry. 

** Under  the  first  head,  to  illustrate  the  case  a  little,  if  a  pupil  has  work  to  do 
and  fails  to  do  it  in  time  and  on  time  it  offers  a  premium  to  further  like  failures 
to  give  a  second  opportunity  after  school  for  this  work  to  be  done.  No  new  stimu- 
lus or  inducement  can  then  be  offered  such  a  case.  Detention  only  aggravates 
matters.    Its  cure  lies  in  vigorous  movements  in  the  rear  of  such  a  pupil. 

*'0n  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  child  questions,  seeks  to  know,  comes  as  an 
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eager  learner  after  knowledge,  then  is  the  great  teacher's  great  opportunity. 
'  Quench  not  the  smoking  flax ' ;  it  is  inspiration,  rest,  recreation,  and  added 
power  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  for  the  next  day's  duty.  When  pupils  throng: 
around  a  teacher  really  anxious  to  see  into  something,  glimpses  of  the  rea.1 
selves  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  had  by  each,  and  both  are  made  morally 
better  by  such  contact.  Many  pupils  date  their  mental  birth  from  such  inter- 
course.** 

In  every-day  life  no  fact  is  more  noticeable  than  the  inability  of  many  per- 
sons to  do  their  own  thinking,  even  in  matters  and  upon  lines  wholly  within  the 
range  of  their  intelligence.    They  will  see  a  point  that  is  suggested  to  them,  and 
will  at  once  understand  its  bearings  on  some  matter  in  hand ;  but  they  do   not 
seem  to  have  the  faculty  or  art  of  raising  points  for  themselves,  and  consequently 
their  action  is  not  as  intelligent  as  it  might  be.    If  given  a  rule  to  work  by,  they 
will  apply  it  not  only  in  season  but  out  of  season,  and  will  look  amazed  if  one 
suggests  that,  under  special  circumstances,  they  should  have  varied  their  usual 
procedure.     Every  employer  and  overseer  of  labor  knows  to  what  an  extent 
this  is  the  case.    It  is  the  exceptional  workman  who  really  thinks,  and  can  there- 
fore be  trusted  to  suit  his  action  to  circumstances.    And  so  in  nearly  every 
sphere  of  life,  a  kind  of  automatism  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  intelligent  self- 
direction,  in  the  light  of  present  facts,  more  or  less  the  exception.    One  is,  there- 
fore, tempted  to  ask  whether  in  connection  with  our  system  of  education  some 
gymnastic  might  not  be  devised  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  the  rising^ 
generation  to  think. — Popular  Science. 

We  remember  making  the  discovery  at  one  time  that  the  members  of  a  large 
grammar  class  we  were  teaching  were  weak  in  handling  the  complex  sentences 
and  in  disposing  of  subordinate  clauses.  Instead  of  turning  again  to  the  subject 
in  the  text-book,  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  complex  sentences  was  written  on 
the  blackboard  and  assigned  as  a  lesson.  The  recitation  consisted  of  pretty 
vigorous  mental  gymnastics.  The  sentences  were  handled  without  gloves. 
Text-books  were  referred  to ;  definitions,  principles,  and  rules  were  looked  up 
and  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  Another  list  of  sentences  was  assigned  for 
next  day's  lesson,  and  this  was  kept  up  as  long  as  seemed  necessary  or  desirable. 
Pupils  were  also  required  to  prepare  and  bring  to  class  original  complex  sen- 
tences, some  containing  adjective  clauses,  some  adverbial  clauses,  and  others 
substantive  clauses.  At  another  time  we  found  a  class  lacking  in  ability  to  han- 
dle the  relative  pronoun.  The  relative  pronoun  became  the  chief  article  of 
their  intellectual  diet  for  a  time,  and  they  relished  it  and  grew  healthy  and 
strong  on  it.  In  the  same  way,  infinitives,  participles,  case  constructions,  or  any 
other  special  topic  may  be  treated. — Canada  Ed,  Journal, 


Children  who  constantly  hear  at  home  such  expressions  as,  **  I  didn't  do  no 
such  thing,"  **  Give  me  them  scissors,"  persist  in  using  false  syntax  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  drill  the  public  school  teacher  can  give  in  technical  grammar. 

To  render  such  pupils  familiar  with  correct  forms,  take  time  for  such  an  exer- 
cise as  this.    Write  on  the  board— 

The  ink  is .    Then  ask  your  class  to  decide  whether /r^^^^  or  frozen  is 

necessary  to  complete  the  sentence.    Deal  in  the  same  manner  with  the  follow- 
ing (and  similar)  sentences : 
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I.  She  asked  (you  and  me,  or  you  and  I?)  to  go. 

II.  (They  or  them  ? )  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 
III.  (Is  or  are  ? )  the  scissors  sharp  ? 
IW,  (Themes  or  those  are?)  pretty  good  apples. 

V.  We  have  (went  or  gone  ? )  far  enough. 
VI.  (Him  or  he  ? )  and  I  are  going  home. 
VII.  They  (seen  or  saw  ? )  us  coming. 
VIII.  He  hasn't  done  (nothing  or  anything  ?)  with  it. 
IX.  This  (here)  sum  (ain't)  correct. 

X.  I  (lay  or  laid  ? )  down  to  rest. — Intelligenct, 

The  Four  Arts.— i.  The  art  of  getting  accurate  and  available  knowledge 
from  the  things  about  us.    The  art  of  using  our  senses— observation. 

2.  The  art  of  expressing  clearly  and  systematically  what  is  learned.  The 
stress  upon  language  lessons  indicates  that  this  art  is  getting  into  the  schools 
pretty  thoroughly. 

3.  The  sacred  art  of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  This  is  thought- 
teaching.  It  gives  the  learner  a  key  with  which  he  may'unlock  the  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  roam  at  will  through  all  its  labyrinths.  Books  are  the  depos- 
itories of  the  recorded  knowledge  of  the  race. 

4.  The  art  of  using  what  we  know.  This  is  the  practical  side  of  education. 
It  is  also  the  bread  side. 

Order  and  quietness  in  the  school-room  are  good  signs.  Mr.  Page  says  he 
once  came  to  a  school-house,  and  doubted  whether  the  school  was  in  session,  it 
was  so  quiet.  To  produce  quiet  the  pupils  need  employment,  and  then  they 
must  be  taught  to  do  their  work  in  an  orderly  and  quiet  way.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  : 

1.  The  moving  of  the  feet.  Some  have  the  habit  of  moving  the  feet  perptu- 
ally ;  it  must  be  overcome.  It  is  often  done  unconsciously.  In  one  school  a 
teacher  told  us  he  posted  up  in  large  letters,  *'  Please  do  not  move  your  feet,"  in 
front  of  the  school ;  he  then  appointed  three  taps  on  the  table  to  be  a  signal 
that  he  wanted  attention  to  his  request. 

2.  Moving  the  lips,  or  "studying  out  aloud,"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  troubles  in  schools ;  some  teachers  encourage  it,  as  they 
think  it  helps  the  pupil  to  remember.  But  this  is  not  the  case  unless  he  speaks 
out  aloud.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  permitted  in  the  ordinary  school- room. 
A  plan  like  that  suggested  for  aiding  to  prevent  moving  of  the  feet,  will  operate 
in  this  case.  The  great  thing  is  to  direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  it.  To  scold 
him  day  after  day  is  bad  ;  to  talk  upon  the  heinousness  of  his  crime  day  after 
day  is  bad. — School  Journal. 

Imagination  Stories— For  Lower  Grades.— i.  Tell  about  two  children 
playing  marbles. 

2.  Tell  about  two  girls  playing  with  dolls. 

3.  Tell  about  six  boys  chasing  a  pig. 

4.  Tell  about  boys  picking  apples,  or  cranberries,  or  blueberries. 

5.  Tell  about  a  little  girl  getting  lost. 

6.  Tell  about  a  storekeeper  and  three  different  customers— a  man,  a  woman,  a 
chUd. 
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7.  Tell  about  a  little  girl  that  lost  her  twin  kittens. 

8.  Tell  about  a  boy  who  found  a  dog. 

9.  Tell  about  a  man  who  could  not  catch  his  horse  in  the  pasture. 

10.  Tell  about  a  woman  who  was  afraid  of  a  cow, —American  Teacher, 

English  RuLERS.—The  following  stanza  is  much  used  in  England  for  fixing 
in  mind  names  of  the  English  monarchs : 

First  William  the  Norman, 

Then  William  his  son  ; 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry, 

Then  Richard  and  John  ; 
Third  Henry  preceded 

Edwards  One,  Two  and  Three ; 
And  again,  after  Richard, 

Three  Henrys  we  see, 
Two  Edwards,  Third  Richards, 

Two  Henrys,  I  guess ; 
And,  after  Sixth  Edward, 

Queen  Mary»  Queen  Bess, 
Then  Jamie,  the  Scotchman, 

And  Charles,  whom  they  slew  ; 
And  again,  after  Cromwell, 

Another  Charles  too. 
After  Jamie  the  Second 

Ascended  the  throne. 
Good  William  and  Mary 

Together  came  on ; 
Then  Anne,  Georges  four, 

And  fourth  William  all  past, 
Then  God  sent  us  Victoria, 

May  sh^  long  be  the  last ! 

On  all  sides,  are  we  not  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  things  which  men 
can  do  or  make  here  below,  the  far  most  momentous,  wonderful,  and  worthy, 
are  the  things  we  call  books  ?  Those  poor  bits  of  rag-paper  with  black  ink  on 
them,  what  have  they  not  done,  what  are  they  not  doing !  The  thing  we  call 
bits  of  paper  with  traces  of  black  ink  is  the  purest  embodiment  a  thought  of 
man  can  have.    No  wonder  it  is,  in  all  ways,  the  activest  and  noblest. — Carlyle, 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  pre- 
serve us  in  a  violl  the  purest  efficacie  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them. — Milton, 


Two  THINGS  are  necessary  in  training  mind.  There  must  be  something  to 
call  mind  into  play,  and  there  must  be  teaching  skill  to  enable  the  mind  to  profit 
by  its  exercise.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  familiar  subject  rich  in  intelli- 
gent difficulties,  and  there  must  be  intelligent  skill  to  turn  those  difficulties  to 
account — to  give  an  example. —  Thring. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel  which  must  be  filled— but  firewood  which 
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needs  to  be  kindled ;  and  love  of  learning  and  love  of  truth  are  what  should 
kindle  ix.—Piuiarch. 

Peecept  is  instruction  written  in  the  sand.  The  tide  flows  aver  it,  and  the 
record  is  gone.     Example  is  engrossed  upon  the  rock. —  Channing. 

To  ASK  questions  rightly  is  the  half  of  knowledge. — Bacon. 

LiFB  without  cross-examination  is  no  life  at  all. — Socrates, 

I  AM  sorry  for  the  man — especially  the  woman— who  has  nowhere  a  day  or  two 
touched  by  some  tender  grace ;  a  day  of  which,  travel  fast  and  far  as  he  may,  he 
is  never  out  of  sight ;  that  warms  his  heart  for  him,  makes  him  gentler,  purer, 
vounger  than  before,  more  like  a  woman,  and  just  as  much  of  a  msni^—Benj.  F, 
Taylor. 

It  is  ^^  "^^'^  ^^^  takes  in  that  can  give  out.  The  man  who  does  not  the 
one  soon  takes  to  spinning  his  own  fancies  out  of  his  interior,  like  a  spider,  and 


uuc,  ^^ —     ,  ^  " 

he  snares  himself  at  last,  as  well  as  his  victim. 


To  HIM  that  knoweth  not  the  port  to  which  he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favor- 
able ;  neither  can  he  who  has  not  yet  determined  at  what  mark  he  is  to  shoot 
direct  his  arrow  aright. — Archbishop  Leighton. 

There  is  not  one  thing  in  the  science  of  numbers,  no  definition,  rule,  or  pro- 
cess that  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  child  under  the  proper  leading  of  a  skillful 
teacher.  The  arithmetic  of  the  future  will  not  contain  one  rule,  definition,  or 
explanation.— /^  IV.  Parker, 

VIisDOM  is  oftentimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar. —  Wordsworth, 

Make  Your  Own  Mucilage. — Every  teacher  needs  a  little  paste  or  mucilage 
almost  daily,  and  teachers  generally  find  it  difficult  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 
Ho  school  room  can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  we  give  the  following 
recipe,  which  will  give  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  paste :  Call  at  the  drug  store 
for  five  cents  worth  of  gum  tragacanthe,  put  it  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  absorb, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon  to  prevent  souring.  Add  a  little  water 
from  time  to  time,  and  you  will  not  find  your  mucilage  all  gone  when  you  need 
it  most. 


EDITOEIAL. 

Sabscribers  wishing  to  send  money  to  the  Journal  should  remit  by  draft,  post-  i 

office  money  order,  or  registered  letter.     Do  not  send  stamps  if  it  can  possibly  be  < 

avoided.    If  stamps  must  be  sent,  send  ones  and  twos,  not  fives  and  tens,  etc* 
We  cannot  use  the  larger  denominations.     Where  several  persons  desire  to  send  \ 

from  the  same  post-office,  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  remit  in  the  same  order.  j 

Those  who  are  in  arrears  will  please  forward  the  amount  due  as  promptly  as  pos- 
•ible.    To  each  of  them  it  is  a  small  matter ;  in  the  aggregate  it  is  quite  an  i 

important  one  to  us. 
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— We  ask  attention  to  the  following  circular.  The  statistics  which  are  sought 
will  be  valuable  in  determining  the  exact  condition  of  the  educational  resources 
of  the  country,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  a  general  response  to  the  Superin- 
tendent's appeal.— Eds. 

Department  of  the  Interior,— Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  /,  i88g. 

Editor  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia^  Richmond^  Va,: 

Dear  Sir,— This  office  desires  to  secure  the  best  results  possible  regard- 
ing the  schools  of  the  country  with  a  few  salient  inquiries. 

James  H.  Blodgett,  A.  M  ,  of  Rocklord,  Illinois,  a  gentleman  of  long  expe- 
rience in  educational  work  and  in  public  affairs,  has  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  education  for  the  United  States. 

Public  schools  are  so  related  to  systems  of  public  record  that  their  statistics 
are  obtainable  through  established  methods. 

Incorporated  private  schools  have  a  place  in  public  records. 

Parochial  schools  generally  render  stated  reports  to  some  controlling  body. 

Unincorporated  private  schools  form  aconsiderable  element  of  usefulness  hith- 
erto unmeasured.  It  is  desirable  to  gather  reports  of  the  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  such  schools,  without  troubling  them  for  the  financial  statements 
that  schools  supported  by  public  funds  owe  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  enumerators  of  population  will  report  each  person  who  has  attended 
school  within  the  year,  and  whether  at  a  public  or  at  a  private  school ;  and,  for 
all  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  those  who  can  read  and  write.  This  will 
be  more  than  has  been  done  heretofore.  Other  educational  statistics  must  be 
reached  by  different  methods,  in  which  every  one  interested  may  render  some  aid. 

Any  lists  of  private  schools,  no  matter  how  brief,  or  names  of  single  schools, 
no  matter  how  humble,  open  in  any  part  of  the  present  school  year,  with  the 
address  of  the  principal  teacher  of  each,  will  be  of  assistance  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  P.  Porter, 
Superintendent  of  Census, 

— We  cordially  commend  the  following  list  of  books  for  teachers,  by  Prof.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  ten  marked  with  an  asterisk  he 
recommends  the  average  teacher  to  buy,  if  he  can  buy  no  more  : 

Adams  :  The  Elementary  School  Contest  in  England.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall- 

Arnold  ;  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany.  N.  Y. :  MacMillan  &  Co. 

Baldwin  :  *Art  of  School  Management.     N.  Y. :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Blackie:  Self  Culture.    N.  Y.:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

BooNE :  *Education  in  the  United  States.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Clarke:  ♦Self  Culture.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

CoMPAVRE :  Lectures  on  Teaching.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

DeGarmo  :  Essentials  of  Method.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Fitch  :  *Lectures  on  Teaching.    MacMillan  &  Co. 

Fletcher  :  *Sonnenschein's  Cyclopaedia  of  Education.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C. 

W.  Bardeen.    London :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
Froebel  :  The  Education  of  Man.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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OiLV*.  ^'^^^tetns  of  Education.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Hiiu*.  TiMt  Order  of  Studies.     N.  Y. :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

\j^\j!in.'.  IVv^  l.ife  of  Comenius.    London :  Kegan»  Paul.  Trench  &  Co. 

Laurk*.  TVv^  Rise  and  Constitution  of  the  Universities.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

MAHAF¥V\0\d  Greek  Education.    N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Bros. 

Manv,  Mrs.:  Life  of  Horace  Mann.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Page  :  *Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     N.  Y. :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Painter  :  *History  of  Education.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
/'avwe  :  Contributions  to  Educational  Science.    Harper  &  Bros. 
Pbrbz  :   *The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.     Chicago  :  Marquis  &  Co. 
Festalozzi  :  Leonard  and  Gertrude.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Qvict^'    Educational  Reformers.   Cincinnatti:   Robert  Clark  &  Co. 
Radestock:  Habit.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Rousseau:   Emile.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Spencer  :   Education.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Stanley  :  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold.     N.  Y. :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's   Sons. 
Thw^ing  :  American  Colleges.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Woodward  :  The  Manual  Training  School.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
White  :  *EIements  of  Pedagogy.    Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

—The  National  Educational  Association  may  be  a  great  institution.  It  may 
be  accomplishing  great  things  for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  in  many  directions.  Indeed,  its  influence  may  extend  far  beyond 
these  interests.  It  may  be  a  potent  agency  in  removing  political  asperities  and 
sectional  prejudices,  and  in  restoring,  in  all  its  pristine  strength  and  beauty,  the 
aid  union  of  these  United  States  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  brotherhood 
which  once  characterized  their  people.  A  grand  opportunity  for  such  work,  at 
least,  has  been  and  is  within  its  reach,  if  it  could  but  be  seized  and  utilized  in 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  scholar,  the  patriot,  and  the  Christian.  We  have 
longed  to  see  such  results  flowing  from  it ;  and  while  the  tendency  of  the  Nash- 
ville meeting  seemed,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  to  be  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  are 
yet  hopeful  that  such  may  soon  become  the  real  aim  and  outcome  of  its  annual 
gatherings. 

—The  National  Educational  Association  is  certsiinly  a  cos f/y  institution.  From 
its  vast  constituency,  its  membership  must  be  large,  and  the  annual  dues  amount 
to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  It  is  reported  that  a  fund  has  been  raised  for  it  from 
atbscribers  to  educational  journals,  which  amounts  to  ^25,000.  We  presume 
that  fund  comes  from  membership  fees ;  but  unquestionably  it  has  members  who 
are  not  subscribers  to  educational  journals,  so  that  its  annual  revenues  must  be 
considerably  above  the  sum  given  above.  It  has,  we  believe,  no  salaried  officers, 
□or  does  it  pay  for  the  papers  which  are  read  at  its  annual  meetings ;  and  yet  its 
resources  do  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  its  necessities. 

The  *•  Local  Committee "  announce  that  the  Official  Bulletin  will  be  issued 
in  March,  and  they  propose  to  print  100,000  copies.  They  have  created  quite  a 
sensation  by  a  circular  in  which  they  invite  educational  journals  (and  presuma- 
bly any  other  business  agency)  to  advertise  in  their  Official  Bulletin  at  J20 
per  inch.  Phew !  Doesn't  that  make  the  head  of  the  average  journal  publisher 
swim !    What  an  exalted  value  they  do  put  upon  their  Official  Bulletin! 
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We  have,  in  our  humble  way,  done  what  we  could  to  introduce  the  Associa- 
tion to  our  readers.  We  have  printed  many  of  its  circulars  entire,  and  have 
urged  our  teachers  to  become  members  and  attend  its  meetings.  But  in  this 
mzli^r  oi  advertising  in  th^  Official  Bulletin— vt^\\,v/e.  must  beg  to  be  excused. 
Our  pocket-book  is  not  overloaded  with  bank  bills  and  treasury  notes,  and 
double- eagles  do  not  grow  on  trees  in  this  section— no  ;  nor  even  the  "  dollar  of 
the  daddies." 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  New  York  School  Journal  that,  so  far  from  taxing 
the  educational  journals  in  this  way,  the  Association  should  make  them  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  whatever  funds  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  expend  in  reaching  the 
teachers  of  the  country  through  its  advertisements,  and  we  hope  that  all  journal 
publishers  will  let  this  Official  Bulletin  severely  alone. 


j: 
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—We  are  grieved  at  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  ihe  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  held 
the  office  for  eight  years,  extending  through  the  administration  of  Governor 
Pattison,  to  whom  he  was  politically  opposed,  and  he  did  a  great  work  in  the 
interests  of  education  in  his  State.  Our  acquaintance  with  him  was  limited  to 
his  work  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  but  we 
had  put  a  high  value  upon  his  services  and  his  abilities  from  what  we  saw  tnere. 
His  death  is  a  loss  to  his  State  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general, 


— It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion^to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— having  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Latin  in  Randolph  Macon-  College  some  months  ago — and  that  Hon. 
John  E.  Massey,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  has  been  elected  his 
successor.  It  had  been  thought,  however,  that  as  Dr.  Buchanan's  term  would 
not  expire  until  the  15th  of  March  next,  he  would  retain  the  office  until  that  date. 
But  a  few  days  ago  he  forwarded  his  resignation  to  the  Governor,  and  the  Legis- 
lature at  once  appointed  Mr  Massey  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  office. 

We  part  with  Dr.  Buchanan  with  regret.  Our  relations  with  him,  both  in  his 
official  capacity  and  in  the  work  of  conducting  the  Journal,  have  been  very 
cordial  and  pleasant.  We  have  found  him  always  a  courteous  gentleman,  a 
profound  scholar,  and  a  zealous  and  devoted  friend  of  common  school  educa- 
tion no  less  than  of  higher  education.  He  proved  himself  an  efficient  officer, 
and  he  has  done  a  mo.st  excellent  work,  as  the  present  condition  of  our  public 
school  system  abundantly  proves  We  bid  him  God-speed  in  the  new  and  more 
congenial  work  to  which  he  has  now  devoted  his  great  talents,  and  wish  him 
eminent  success  and  great  happiness  through  life. 

Mr.  Massey  is  no  stranger  to  public  office.  He  has  served  his  StAte  nobly  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  and  in  executive  departments.  He  is  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a  man  of  ability  and  great  administrative  talent,  and  he  brings  to 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  a  ripened  experience  in  affairs  of  State,  and  a 
noble  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  welcome  him  as  a  great  addition  to 
the  educational  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  feel  assured  that  he  will 
administer  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not  only  with 
honor  to  himself,  but  with  profit  to  his  State  and  people.  We  congratulate  the 
official  force  of  the  State  upon  having  so  honored  and  efficient  a  chief. 
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^e^^'^^.s^d   ^o  announce  that  Mr.  Massey  retains  as  his  assistant  and  sec- 
q"^*^^  Yzjostr-ci ,  Mr.  J.  Alexander  McGilvray,  who  has  served  in  that  capacity 


t^^ .  p\^^^\ir  y  ^^ars  so  acceptably  and  efficiently. 


cpECi^^  Notice. — Those  teachers  of  Shenandoah  county  who  subscribed, 
^  gb  ^'^^  ^^  Tme  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  and  who  have  not 
t**^^  .  ^^^  subscriptions,  will  please  inclose  the  same  to  Educational  Journal, 
P^*7^  ^,id,Va.,  ar^d  not  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  funds  and  have 
^^  e.^  {rotn  the  subscriptions.  I  voluntarily  solicited  subscriptions,  without 
no  P  ^^tjon, because  I  felt  that  our  teachers  would  be  benefited  by  reading  the 
i^*'**'  j^_  The  fifteen  cents  rebate  I  give  to  the  subscriber,  he  being  required 
jotJ*^  ^^^y  ttghty-five  cents  to  the  publisher.  I  hope  that  all  who  subscribed 
^o  *^  re<l^^^  ^^  whom  there  were  eighty  odd)  and  who  have  not  done  so,  will 
^^  "^  to  the  publisher  their  eighty-five  cents  at  once^  as  it  should  have  been  done 

long  ag^-  y^ry  truly, 

J.  B.  McInturff, 
Supt.  Schools,  Shenandoah  county. 


Book  Notices. 

COMMON-SENSE  ARITHMETICS,  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  Part  I. 
Boards.  12  mo.,  120  pages.  Price,  30  cents.  Part  II. — 140  pages.  Price,  40 
cents.     A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  text  of  these  books  has  been  built  up  in  the  school-room 
from  the  level  of  the  children's  work.  The  work  has  certainly  been  well  done. 
They  contain  problems  and  examples  in  almost  endless  variety*  and  in  quantity 
sufficient  for  a  seven  years*  course.  The  only  real  test  of  a  text-book  is  its  prac- 
tical use  m  the  school-room,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  apply  this  test  to 
these  books;  but  our  judgment,  after  examination,  is  that  they  are  first-class. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  Albert  H.  Smyth,  A.  B.,  Johns- Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Professor  of  Literature  in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School. 
Philadelphia:  Eldridge  &  Brother. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  process  of  American  literature  as 
an  evolution.  Beginning  with  the  colonial  period,  it  traces  the  development  of 
our  literature  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  necessarily  brief,  but  all  the  better, 
as  a  text-book,  for  that  brevity.  In  many  cases  we  have  only  the  authors*  names 
with  a  list  of  the  works  of  each  ;  sometimes,  a  sketch,  more  or  less  extended. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  literature  proper,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  to  readings ;  and  while  its  scope  is  comprehensive  it  can 
be  easily  completed  in  one  term. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  Ex-President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  with  Comments  of  the  Press,  Funeral  Sermons,  Etc. 
Edited  by  A.  C.  Bancroft.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  publisher.  Price,  25  cents. 

As  usual,  the  North  has  stepped  in  ahead  of  the  South  and  put  upon  the 
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market  a  book  on  the  great  Confederate  Chieftain.  But  what  sort  of  a  work: 
can  that  be  which  treats  the  "life"  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  thirty-three  brief 
pa^es?  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  and  burial  and  comments  of  the  press.  It  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  large 
sale,  as  it  is  the  first  detailed  account  that  has  been  published,  and  makes  its- 
appearance  at  a  time  when  the  public  interest  in  the  man  is  yet  at  its  height. 

THE    FRANKLIN   SQUARE    SONG    COLLECTION,  No.  6.    Harper  and 
Brother,  New  York.    Paper,  50  cents  ;  Boards,  60  cents;  Cloth,  $1. 

Here  we  find  two  hundred  favorite  sorigs  and  hymns — songs  of  sterling  merit, 
school  songs  and  songs  for  the  little  ones,  ballads,  songs  of  sentiment,  songs  of 
home  and  country,  Christmas,  Cradle,  and  Arbor  Day  songs.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  taste,  and  will  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school 
and  the  home.  Like  other  numbers  of  this  collection,  it  is  interspersed  with 
notes  and  paragraphs  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  good  music. 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  pamphlets  of  which  we  can  only  give  the 
titles : 

The  Whole  Art  of  Penmanship,  Illustrated  and  Expounded  in  Five  Knacks. 
By  Jim  the  Penman.  A  satirical  reply  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Marble's  recent  article  on 
"  Presumption  of  Brains,"  so  far  as  it  touched  the  subject  of  Penmanship. 

Instruction  in  German  and  its  Helpful  Influence  on  Common  School  Educa- 
tion. An  Address  by  John  B.  Peaslee,  Ph.  D.,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  Schools,  Boston. 

Peabody  Education  Fund.  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  at  their  Twenty- 
Eighth  Meeting,  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Agent,  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry.    A  valuable  document. 

The  Culture  Value  of  the  History  of  Education.  Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  Michigan  University— being  two  papers  read  by  him  at  the 
late  National  Educational  Association  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  calendars,  among  which  we  mention  par- 
ticularly "The  Queen  of  Hearts,*'  issued  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railroad  Company  ;  **The  Columbia  Desk  Calendar,"  a  valuable  and 
unique  business  calendar  in  pad  form  with  holder,  containing  366  leaves,  with 
space  on  each  for  office  memoranda.  Issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

*'  The  Musician's  Calendar,"  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Morse,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Its  pages  are  filled  with  interesting  facts  pertaining  to 
eminent  American  musicians,  and  other  useful  and  valuable  information.  Issued 
by  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.    Our  friends  will  accept  our  thanks. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


— Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  will  open  the  January  Popular  Science  Monthly 
with  a  paper  on  "  The  Future  Situs  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United 
States, "  in  which  he  answers  the  questions  whether  the  number  of  spindles  in 
this  country  is  being  increased  faster  than  the  demand  for  their  products,  and 
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whether  the  South  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable  competitor  of  New  England 
io  the  cotton  manufacture.  A  series  of  six  Chinese  pictures,  illustrating  the  pro- 
cesses of  cotton  manufacture  in  China,  embellish  the  article. 

—Herbert  Spencer  was  recently  quoted  in  the  London  Times  as  favoring  the 
nationalization  of  land,  which  drew  out  a  letter  from  him  repudiating  the  doc- 
tn'ne  as  ascribed  to  him.  This  led  to  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  Prof.  Huxley, 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  others  took  part,  and  a  variety  of  views  on  the  general 
question  were  expressed.  The  correspondence  will  be  printed  in  the  January 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  under  the  title  *'  Letters  on  the  Land  Question." 

—An  interesting  account  of  the  ** Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands"  in  the  far  West 
will  be  given  by  Henry  J.  Philpott,  in  "  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary. The  effect  which  this  practice  has  on  the  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
interest  of  farmers  in  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  on  State  and  national  leg- 
islation, are  also  brought  out  in  the  article. 

—  The  Teachers*  Profession  is  a  new  eight-page  paper  issued  monthly,  by  E. 
L  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Price,  30  cents  a  year.  The  aim 
of  this  journal  is  to  place  teaching  on  a  professional  basis.  It  lays  out  a  course 
of  study  and  gives  questions  and  answers.  These  questions  are  the  ones  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention.  A  teacher  who  will  follow  the  plan  laid  down  in  this 
paper  cannot  but  advance. 

—-Two  new  books  of  value  to  teachers  are  announced  for  immediate  publica- 
tion by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago — viz :  "  New  York  State 
Graded  Examination  Questions,"  from  September,  1887,  to  September,  1889, 
complete,  with  answers.  It  contains  220  pages.  Also,  **  Easy  Things  to  Draw," 
a  handsome  little  volume  for  primary  teachers,  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  of  the 
Keystone  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania.  This  book  is  in  a  new  field,  that  of  pro- 
viding easy  outlines  to  aid  the  teacher  in  language  work. 

—Treasure- Trove  magazine  begins  the  holiday  season  with  some  stirring  sto- 
ries of  adventure  and  exploration — illustrated  in  the  finest  manner  in  the  Decem- 
ber number.  These  spirited  stories  will  be  continued;  beside  those  features 
which  makes  the  magazine  so  valuable  to  teachers.  **  American  Heroes," 
"American  Artists," glimpses  of  "Other  Lands,"  and  **  Foreign  Ways,"  glimpses 
of  life,  glimpses  of  science,  and  of  languages,  are  all  "  educative  "  in  the  most 
delightful  way. 

— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published  "  Exercises  in  Wood-Working,*'  a 
text-book  for  manual  training  classes  in  schools  and  colleges.  By  Ivin  Sickels, 
M.  S^  M.  D.  This  book  consists  of  two  parts :  The  first,  a  treatise  on  wood, 
ioduding  the  growth,  structure,  properties,  and  kinds,  cause  of  decay,  destruc- 
tive insects,  and  means  of  preserving  wood.  The  second  part  contains  a  de- 
scription of  tools,  methods  in  drawing  used  to  illustrate  the  exercises,  and 
methods  of  sharpening  tools.  These  are  followed  by  thirty-nine  progressive 
exercises,  arranged  as  follows:  i.  Practice  with  the  ordinary  wood-working 
tools.    2.  Construction  of  simple  joints.    3.  Construction  of  complex  objects. 
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4.  Elements  of  house-carpentery.  5.  Directions  for  finishing  work.  The  exer- 
cises are  illustrated  by  full-page  plates,  and  are  accompanied  by  numerous  ap- 
plications. Directions  for  each  exercise  are  printed  on  the  page  opposite-its 
diagrams,  and  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  marking  or  laying  out  the 
work  preparatory  to  cutting. 

— Hard  at  Work.— Nearly  one  hundred  eminent  persons  are  now  engaged 
in  preparing  valuable  and  important  contributions  to  The  youth's  Companion 
for  1890. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  getting  together  his  reminiscences  of  Motley,  the  historian  ; 
Justin  McCarthy  is  writing  all  his  personal  recollections  of  great  prime  ministers  ; 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  is  thinking  of  what  he  shall  say  to  The  Companion  readers 
on  the  training  of  their  voices  in  youth  ;  Captain  Kennedy  is  recalling  the  excit- 
ing episodes  of  his  five  hundred  different  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  and  making 
notes  for  his  articles  ;  P.  T.  Barnum  is  preparing  the  account  of  how  he  secured 
his  white  elephant ;  General  Wolseley  is  arranging  to  tell  the  boys  how  they 
can  endure  hardships ;  Carroll  D.  Wright  is  securing  statistics  about  the  boy  and 
girl  laborers  of  America,  what  they  do  and  what  they  earn ;  Hon.  James  G. 
Blaine  is  writing  a  paper  for  our  young  politicians ;  popular  authors  are  at  work 
on  serial  stories ;  the  presidents  of  three  leading  American  colleges  will  give 
advice  to  boys  on  their  future;  Tyndal  and  Shaler  are  to  talk  about  the  wonders 
of  nature ;  Marion  Harland  promises  to  entertain  the  girls,  while  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  will  take  the  boys  in  imagination  to  the  loneliest  place  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pleasures  in  store  for  The  Companion  readers  in  1890. 
Every  one  is  hard  at  work,  as  you  see.  J1.75  will  admit  you  to  52  weeks  of  these 
entertainments.  Send  for  Full  Prospectus  for  1890  to  The  Vouth's  Companion, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Magazines. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.— December  Contents:  Millet's  Aneclus,  Frontispiece.  Chnst- 
mas  in  Boston,  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Jean  Francois  Millet,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Origin  of  the 
John  Brown  Song,  Georee  Kimball.  Intellectual  Life  and  Literature  in  Canada.  W.  Blackburn 
Harte.  Miss  Priscilla,  C.  Alice  Baker.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  John  S.  Dwight.  The 
Haunted  Bell,  IV,  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  After  Snow,  a  poem,  Charlotte  Mellen  Packard.  Two 
Centuries  and  a  Half  in  Guildford,  Conneclicnt,  Charles  H.  Levermore.  An  Old,  Old-Fashioned 
Flower,  a  poem,  Julia  Anna  Wolcoit.  On  Teaching  Children  to  Read,  Mary  E.  Burt,  A  Rime  to 
Remembrance,  a  poem,  Julia  M.  Lippman.  Up  the  Rhine,  a  poem,  Clinton  ScoUard.  The  Silver 
Girdle,  Annie  Eliot.  The  French  Working  Classes,  William  Clarke.  The  Public  Library  as  a 
Help  to  the  Historical  Student,  William  E.  Foster.  The  Mother  of  Washington,  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Marv,  Mother  of  Washington,  a  poem,  Edna  Dean  Proctor.  An  American  Shakesperian,  John 
W.  fiell.  The  Lowell  Offering.  Harriet  H.  Robinson.  Vae  Victis,  a  poem,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
Jr.    The  Editor's  Table.    A  truly  attractive  table  of  contents. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  January:  The  January  St.  Nicholas  fully  warrants  the  promise  that  it  was 
to  be  virtually  a  second  Christmas  number.  Of  contributions  peculiarly  seasonaole  may  be  noted  : 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford's  poem,  "  The  Yule- Log's  Song  " ;  "  In  the  Tenement,"  by  Malcolm  Doug- 
las; "  Christmas  on  the  *  Polly,'  "  by  Grace  F  Coolidge ;  ^'  A  New-Fashioned  Christmas,"  by  Julie  M. 
Lippmann,  and  the  charming  story.  "  The  Little  Buttonwood  Man,"  by  Helen  P.  Strong.  1  he  fron- 
tispiece shows  a  lovely  child  whose  bright  face  shows  her  to  be  "Ready  for  a  New  Year."  Nora 
Perry's  serial  begins  with  characteristic  spirit  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Birch.  Walter  Camp's 
Foot-Ball  paper  deals  with  the  great  games  at  the  Polo  Grounds  and  is  reinforced  by  a  study  of 
"  The  Drop-Kick,"  contributed  by  Yale's  famous  expert,  W.  T.  Bull,  whose  kicks  won  Yale  a  cham- 
pionship. A  stirring  story  for  boys,  by  William  T.  Stoddard,  is  begun  by  two  chapters  full  of  incident. 
No  boy  reader  coula  be  content  without  reading  further  instalments  of  Jack  Ogden's  adventures 
when  'Crowded  out  o' Crofield."  A  story  of  New  Mexican  life,  by  Charles  F.  Lummis,  gives  the 
legend  of  the  now  inaccessible  "  Enchanted  Mesa,"  upon  which  tradition  says  there  is  a  deserted 
village  just  as  it  was  left  hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  Helen  Thayer 
Hutcheson  and  four  of  her  poems— two  of  which  are  worthy  of  any  pen— will  be  gladly  read  by  those 
who  have  been  eager  to  learn  more  of  this  young  genius.  Good  stories  are  "  Tracked  bv  a  Panther," 
a  winter  hunting  sketch  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  "  Bertha's  D6but,"  by  EUa  W.  Peattie.    A 
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beaatifiil  "January  "  calendar*  page,  bv  Katharine  Pvie,  Edmund  Alton's  "  Routine  of  the  Republic." 
and  other  features  cannot  be  more  than  named.  It  is  a  varied  and  strong  table  of  contents,  with 
material  ibr  all  St.  Nicholas  readers,  from  the  toddlers  to  the  gray  beards. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  Januan- :  James  Br>ce,  frontispiece.  Bubastis  :  An 
EeAptian  Historical  Stud>',  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  The  Undertone,  by  I  .  T.  Munger.  Friend 
Olivia,  111,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  The  Crucial  Test,  by  Matt  Crim  Longing,  by  Louise  Morgan  Sill. 
The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  by  Joseph  Jefferson  A  Damascus  Garden,  by  Margaret  J. 
Preston.  Present-Day  Papers:  Problems  ol  the  Family,  by  Samuel  VV.  Dike.  Italian  Old  Masters: 
Andrea  Manlegna,  by  W.  J.  Stillman.  Daumier,  Caricaturist,  bv  Henry  James.  To  the  Tsar,  by 
Florence  Earle  Coates.  The  '  Merry  Chanter."  Ill,  by  Frank  K.  Stockton.  A  God  of  the  Aztecs,  bv 
Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson.  Abraham  Lincoln  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hav.  Pursuit  and  Death 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  by  Prentiss  Ingraham,  M.  B.  Kuggies,  and  Edward  P.  £)oherly.  The  Winter 
Fields,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Sancho  Mitarra,  by  John  Heard,  Jr.  What  is  the  Real  Shape  of 
the  SpiraJ  Nebula??  by  Edward  S.  Holden.  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,  II,  the  Gradual- 
Bess  of  Revelation,  by  George  P.  Fisher.  Professor  James  Brvce,  M.  P.,  author  of  "  The  American 
Cotnmon wealth.'*    Topics  of  the  Time.    Open  Letters.     Bric-a-Brac. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  December.  Contents  :  Frontispiece,  Christmas  all  Around  the  World, 
by  F.  S.  Church.  All  Around  the  World,  editorial.  The  Evidence  of  the  Negative,  by  Octave 
Thanet.  A  Christmas  Song,  poem,  by  S.  F.  Quinlero.  The  Angel  of  Poverty  Gale,  by  Olla  Perkins 
Toph.  A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Francis  Howard  Williams.  Christmas  on  the  Old  fMantation,  by  Anna 
Alexander  Cameron.  Christmas  Eve,  poem,  by  Mary  F.  Jacques.  Aunt  Polly's  Christmas,  by 
Caroline  H.  Stanley.  My  >hrine.  poem,  by  Sara  Webb  Vilas.  A  Glimpse  of  the  Persian  Bazaars,  by 
S.  G  W.  Benjamin.'  With  the  Best  Intentions,  Chapters  V  and  VI,  by  Marion  Harlan.  \\. «  hnstmas- 
Tinse,  by  Maude  Rittenhouse.  Druidess,  picture,  by  Will  Low.  '.Mid  Busy  Streets  and  Crowded 
Mans,  Chapter  V.  From  Southern  Kitchens— Holiday  Recipes,  Christmas  Cookeries,  by  Catherine 
Owen.  Ben's  Whims.  An  African  Christmas  Story.  Common  Sense  Temperance  Talks  With  Our 
Girls.  Tc^ether  with  the  usual  excellent  hints  on  Home  Work  for  Home-Makers;  Our  Baby  ;  Home 
Maker  Art  Class;  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool ;  Fashions,  and  Book  Notices. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  January.-  Contents:  Dam  Across  the  Bear  Valley,  San  Bernardino 
Coonty.  Cal.,  Frontispiece.  Water-storage  in  the  We.st,  by  Walter  Gillette  Hates.  An  Old-fashioned 
Love-song,  by  H.  C.  Bunner.  The  Paris  Exposition — Notes  and  Impressions,  by  W.  C.  Brownell. 
Atonement,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Tripoli  of  Barbar> — African  Studies,  1,  b>  A.  F.  Jacassy.  The 
Ballad  of  Tonio  Manzi.  by  Graham  R.  Tomson.  Expiation,  chapters  I,  II,  by  Octave  Thanet  Uo  be 
continued).  In  the  Valley,  chapters  XV-XVII,  by  Harold  Frederic  (begun  in  September,  1880— to 
be  continued).  The  Beauty  of  Spanish  Women,  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  Electricity  in  the  Household, 
by  A.  E.  Kennelly,  Chief  Electrician.  Edison  Laboratory.  The  Lost  Plant— A  Consular  Experience, 
by  John  Pierson.  The  Toddville  Raffle,  by  Edgar  Mayliew  Bacon.  The  Point  of  View— The  Barye 
Exhibition — Thackeray's  Life — Social  Life  in  Print— The  French  as  Artists. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  January  :  The  Future  Situs  of  the  Cot- 
ton Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.,  illustrated.  Public 
Schools  as  Affecting  Crime  and  Vice,  by  Benjamin  Reece.  The  Taouist  Religion,  by  Warren  G. 
Benton.  Letters  on  the  Land  Question,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  Frederick  Greenwood,  ^rof.  Huxley, 
Sir  Loujs  Mallet,  and  John  Laidler.  Two  and  a  Half  Per  Cent,  by  Georee  lies.  The  Rare  Forms  of 
Orchids,  by  J.  Dybowski.  illustrated  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  by  Henry  J.  Philpotl.  I'alm-Tiees 
and  their  uses,  by  M.  J  Poisson.  illustrated.  A  Harvest  from  the  Ocean,  by  Prof.  C.  Morton  Strahan. 
Birds  with  Teeth,  by  Otto  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  illustrated.  The  Effect  of  Cave  Life  on  Animals,  and  its 
Bearing  on  the  Evolution  Theor>',  by  A.  S.  Packard.  The  Chinese  Theory  of  Evolution,  by  Adele 
M.  Fielde.  Sketch  of  Alexander  Wilson,  with  portrait.  Correspondence  :  Farming  and  the  Tariff— 
A  iiemonstrance — Environment  and  the  Reproductive  Power  of  Animals— A  Correction.  Editor's 
Table:  Tolstoi's  "  Confession  "—The  Land  Question- The  Twentieth  Birthday  of  "  Nature."  Lite- 
tar\'  Notices.     Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

TABLE-TALK,  bright,  facetious,  sensible,  useful  as  ever,  comes  to  us  with  its  Januar>'  issue. 
The  present  number,  which  is  the  initial  of  a  fifth  volume,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  season,  begin - 
Bing  with  an  excellent  poem  by  William  Struthers  ;  then  follow  "  Economy  in  Giving,"  by  Mrs.  Gray- 
*»:  Tillie  May  Forney's  "Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets";  and  a  third  paper  by  Mrs. 
lorcT,  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  live  comfortably  on  $500  a  year :  Kate  Catherwood's  "  Fashion- 


able Crazes  "  ;  "  New  Menus"  for  the  entire  month  of  January,  by  Mrs.  Rorer  ;  "  Spoon  Dinners  and 
"    '    "        "  '      "      ■     MayAshton;  "All  Around  the  House,"  by  Bella  Blanchard ;  "Capricious 

.         _  .  "Housekeepers'  Inquiries."  by  Mrs    Rorer;  "Sister  Sybil's  Fate,"  by  J. 

Milner  Fother|;ilI :  "  N^w  Year's  Receptions,"  by  Eliza  K.  Parker:  "  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints,"  by 


Washini 

Milneri _....  .  ^ 

E^onis;  "  Making  and  Renovating  Picture  Frames,"  "  Rack-Brain  Puzzle,"  etc 


THE  FOUNTAIN  for  January,  1890,  opens  with  aportrait  of  Frances  Willard,  followed  by  a  sketch 
of  her  life.  The  departments  of^Hislor>'.  Science,  Natural  History,  Literature  and  Botany  are  filled 
with  first-class  matter.  For  the  little  ones  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  primary  pages  of 
Tories,  poetry  and  pictures.-  The  Question  Department  offers  a  fur,  d  of  instruction  to  all  readers, 
and  the  "  Snow  Song,"  composed  expressly  for  The  Fountain,  is  a  gem  of  song. 

UPPINCOTT'S  for  January— Contents :  Millicent  and  Rosalind  (complete).  Julian  Hawthorne.  Na- 
tlaniel  Hawthorne's  "  Elixir  of  Life,"  I,  edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne.t  Nymphiea,  Dora  Read  Goodale. 
Newspaper  Fiction,  William  Westall.  The  Theatrical  Renaissance  of  Shakespeare,  Edward  Fuller. 
Blue  Water  Lilies.  Aroelie  Rives.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  Kinks  in  the 
Skem,  Robert  J.  Burdetle,  bill  Nye  and  J.  Armay  Knox.  In  the  Evening,  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Under  the  Mistletoe,  Henry  Collins.  Our  Winter  Festivities,  Anne  H.Wharton.  Book-Talk,  Wil- 
SamS.  Walsh.    With  the  Wits. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN  L.  BUCHANAN,  SupeHntendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

{Tht  Journal  i$  ient  to  every  OowUy  Superintendent  and  District  Clerk ^  and  nuut  be  ear^llp  preierv€d 
by  them  cu  pubiie  property  and  trautmitted  to  their  iuoeeMSorg  in  fiffie^.] 


State  Saperintendent's  Besignation. 

I  trust  I  do  not  offend  propriety  in  making  a  brief  statement  referring 
mainly  to  myself  I  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1885-6  and  entered  on  my  duties  the  15th 
March,  1886.  Gratefully  appreciating  the  honor  thus  bestowed  on  me,  I 
have  felt  under  special  obligations  to  continue  in  the  position  assigned 
me  until  I  could  complete  substantially  the  work  pertaining  to  the  term 
for  which  I  was  elected.  With  this  view,  I  could  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
accept  invitations  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  in  as  much  as  they  would 
have  prevented  the  substantial  completion  of  my  term.  The  fourth  and 
last  annual  report  of  my  term  is  for  the  school  year  closing  July  31,  1889. 
To  prepare  this  report  was  a  duty  resting  on  me,  and  one  that  could  not 
reasonably  be  transferred  to  a  successor.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of 
other  official  work  of  somewhat  the  same  kind  pertaining  to  the  past 
year.  While,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that  I  take  the  place  assigned 
me  at  Randolph- Macon  College  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  yet 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  that  institution,  provision  was 
made  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  my  duties  there,  so  as  to  allow  me 
time  to  finish  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  in  the  office.  This  is  about 
done.  Hence,  my  resignation  having  been  tendered  to  take  effect  from 
the  ist  day  of  January,  1890,  I  will  take  my  place  at  the  college  at  or 
before  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  about  the  ist  of  February.  Hon. 
John  E.  Massey  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  part  of  my  term. 

One  special  reason  for  tendering  my  resignation,  to  take  effect  the  ist 
of  January,  was  that  the  Superintendent-elect  might  come  into  office 
simultaneously  with  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General.  He  who  is 
appointed  the  "chief  executive  of  the  public  free  school  system"  for  the 
four  years  to  come,  is  reasonably  presumed  to  be  more  interested  than 
anyone  else  in  any  measures  pertaining  to  that  system  which  may  come 
before  the  Legislature  or  Board  of  Education. 

In  retiring  from  the  office,  I  beg  leave  to  record  my  special  indebted- 
ness to  Governor  Lee  and  Attorney- General  Ayers  for  the  personal 
and  official  courtesy  uniformly  shown  me.  I  desire,  also,  to  publicly 
recognize  the  valuable  services  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  also  those  of  the  trustees  and  teachers,  and  to  express 


]  Official  Department.  88 

b^^JHa.nci  ztiG  public  generally  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  for- 
b^^^ce  sLm^<5L     kindly  consideration  with  which  my  official  conduct  has 

O^J^  conxa^crtrion  with  The  Educational  Journal,  as  editor  of  the 
^oo^j^I>efz>2Lrt:ment,  terminates  with  this  issue,  but  not  so  my  cordial 
^isi  ^^^\   to^wsLrd  the  editors  of  the  General  Department,  or  my  earnest 


Jtse/r 


'Or: 


^er  of  enlarged  usefulness  and  success  for  the  Journal 


Hon.  John  £.  Massey. 

n      Jcii^^-^     -^^  Massey  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
5^^**      h     ^^*"      ^^    term  of  four  years  from  the  15th  of  March  next.     Mr. 
^     ^!,^^        *^^^n  much  in  public  life  for  a  number  of  years  past  and  there- 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  or  to  the  people 
^n wealth.     He  has  filled  important  positions  of  public  trust 
^v^\  perhaps  none  involving  a  greater  variety  of  duties  or 


P^<Dnsibililies  than  the  one  he  has  been  recently  called  to  fill, 
ttending  any  administration  of  the  public  school  system 


icf^AO^^X  ^^^  small  degree  on  the  energetic  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
h^^  i\i^  r:^  ^^^<:ers,  and  on  the  encouragement  and  moral  support  accorded 
M  t?;^  t^^tilvi  ^^^c-  That  the  incoming  State  Superintendent  will  have,  as 
to  have,  this  cordial  co-operation  there  is  no  reason  to 
iO\  as  xx^  ^*''  ^^  ^  ^^^  purpose  of  the  people  to  continue  the  material  as 
^C\.  d\\\^^  ^^1  support  of  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  education  of 


p-'y    t^Vi 


t>^^iSU^V"     ^^^f  there  is  likewise  no  reason  to  doubt.     The  incoming  ad- 

^\^  te  T:^       ^^  of  this  system  we  commend  to  the  fair  and  honest  judgment 

A    ^r^^^*^^^^^-     More  than  this  would  not  be  claimed;  less  should  not  be 


Appointment  of  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

h^  vs  -w^  known,  the  effect  of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Court  of 

^^^Is  in  the  case  of  Pendleton  vs.  Miller  was  to  make  the  term  of 

^c^of  all  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  State  expire  on  the  31st  of 

tijly»  ^^^9-    '^^^  following  is  the  law  in  regard  to  vacancies  in  this  office: 

«» When  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly 

:j  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  ap- 

fyointee  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 

^c  fi^^  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. ' ' 

jn  obedience  to  this  law  the  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
u^y  last,  made  appointments  to  fill  all  the  vacancies.    The  Senate  took 
8 
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no  action  on  these  appointments  witliin  the  thirty  days  designated. 
Hence  the  time  for  which  they  were  valid  has  expired,  and  therefore 
they  are  to  be  made  anew  by  the  Board  of  Education  now  in  office.  The 
retiring  Board  made  these  appointments  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  above  quoted,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Senate  De- 
cember 19th.  The  Senate  declined  to  take  any  action  on  them.  If  the 
same  policy  of  non-action  is  to  be  pursued  four  years  hence  in  regard  to 
appointees  for  the  term  beginning  July  ist,  1893,  it  may  be  that  the  Board 
would  decline  to  make  appointments,  and  leave  the  incumbents  to  con- 
tinue temporarily  in  office  under  Art.  VI,  Section  25  of  the  Constitution. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  school  officers  and  teachers  the  fol- 
lowing timely  and  appropriate  suggestions  in  regard  to  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes : 

Richmond,  V a.,  January  /,  i8go. 

To  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  : 

For  some  years  past,  as  State  systems  of  public  schools  have 
increased  in  efficiency  and  revenues,  the  policy  of  the  Peabody  Trustees 
has  been  to  withdraw  aid  gradually  from  such  schools  and  concentrate  it 
upon  the  needed  work  of  teacher-training.  The  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Nashville,  normal  schools  and  teachers*  institutes  have  furnished 
proper  instrumentalities  for  carrying  out  the  design. 

.  The  last  agency  has  been  very  useful  in  reaching  existing  teachers  and 
giving  qualifications  not  obtained  in  earlier  life,  and  stimulating  them,  as 
well  as  the  teachers  whose  earlier  opportunities  were  better,  to  advance- 
ment in  their  professional  work.  Useful  as  institutes  have  been,  progress 
in  education  and  experience  have  thrown  light  upon  their  defects.  There 
has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  organization,  aims  and  work,  and  the 
results  have  often  been  very  unsatisfactory.  This  want  of  success  has 
grown  largely  out  of  two  causes,  (i.)  Imperfect  notions  of  the  true 
aims  and  ends  of  institutes.  It  seems  that  sometimes  they  have  been 
conducted  in  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  the  better  preparation  of  public 
school  teachers  for  their  work.  (2.)  The  chief  drawback  has  been  the 
incompetence  of  instructors  or  conductors.  The  work  of  conducting 
institutes  might  well  be  elevated  into  a  profession.  One  purpose  of  a 
Peabody  institute,  to  be  kept  prominently  in  view,  should  be  to  train  and 
instruct  a  body  of  men  for  conducting  county  and  other  institutes,  and 
under  this  designation  may  be  included  professional  institute  instructors 
and  city  and  county  superintendents.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have 
fecullies  of  most  skilled  and  experienced  teachers  to  do  institute  work. 
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SucVi  cbarA^sr^^^  ^re  necessary  as  will  obviate  some  of  the  past  defects 
and  «nsMe  g  xr^s-sK.C^^r  efficiency.  The  practical  purpose  should  hi  to  acquire 
familiintj^^rit^l;^  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
enure  co^rg^  ^-^  £-  .work  to  be  pursued  in  the  various  grades  during  the 
ensu  og  y«a.ir  .  a^ncj  technical  skill  in  certain  arts  and  disciplines  which  have 
fou  *ter-a:xmsi.r»ent  place  in  school  education.  These  ends  call  for 
cb^^f"^  Xtr^.^  organization  and  conduct  of  institutes.  The  nature  of  the 
jpst^  .  ^  ai^<f|  the  greater  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  .demand  an 
e*t^    ..  .r.  '*'"    *  1^^  annual  session  to  a  term  not  less  than  three  weeks  and  a 


^.i^ 


<^^ 


Vti 


9*' 


>**>" 


cO^*7»  /  ''^^^       l^ss  than  two  years.     Sequences  of  study  and  instruction 

fi^^     .    ^^~^*~sfc.nged  and  prescribed  in  accordance  with  some  intelligent 

^J  *^*3i^  ~p>repared  plan.     The  instability  of  the  institutes  has  given 

''  """^^  ^<=^     t:  ti.eir  work.     To  secure  continuity,  the  courses  of  instruction 

^^^"^^^^lished  and  adhered  to.     This  does  not  imply  an  iron-clad 

*-  ^  Proper  flexibility  should  be  allowed  so  as  to  conform  to 

*"^  "^^     not  unduly  restrict  the  individuality  and  freedom  of  the 

^^  ethers  have  complained  of  want  of  concentration  and  unity. 

i<i  that  they  are  sometimes  hurried  over  the  Whole  field 

^rgarten  or  primary  to  the  university,  and,  in  consequence, 

'^  •     ^^  ^^c:>nfused,  discouraged,  disgusted.     I  may  suggest  that  teach- 

•^         ^^   largely  objective,  doing  before  the  eyes  of  the  members  of 

^0^  ^<^    ^     ^      Mrhat  is  advised  to  be  done  in  the  schools.     The  average 

i^^  /^V^^.     ^^i*"es  practical  details.     Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to 

^    Q^     -  ^^^ohing  rightly  done  requires  the  pupil  to  use  his  own  active 

0^^e  ^^Oserving  and  thinking  and  judging  and  describing  for  himself. 

^  \^        ,  ^   ^^stitute  there  should  be  one  instructor  of  superior  qualifica- 

^0<^       .   ^^^e  experience  in  institute  work.     He  should  be  the  conductor 

y  0^Pr^  ^^^^ent  as  well  as  in  the  sense  that  his  professional  attainments, 

jji^  ^   .       ^^tice  and  the  high  character  of  his  work  make  him  a  leader  and 

^t^i^^  ^W    the  instruction  of  the  institute.     A  few  men  or  women  of 

*^0O^  .     ^^^petence  will  be  needed  as  assistant  instructors,  and  they  should 

^V>^^      ^  ^^^  conductor,  in  advance  of  the  session,  a  comprehensive  out- 

-•^e  ^  %/        work  which  they  propose  to  do. 

^  x^  bourse  of  study  embraces  not  less  than  two  years,  the  curriculum 
YvOV^^  ^^mish  ample  material  for  the  interval  between  the  sessions  so  as 
%o  s^^^^^^te  preparation  and  progressive  study. 

Oo  ^lie  completion  of  the  course,  appropriate  certificates  should  be 
^^vco  ^0  teachers  entitled  to  them. 

Id  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition  and  that  the  instruction  may  be 
pi'Ogressive  and  adapted  to  public  school  teachers,  I  venture  to  suggest 
ll,af  the  course  shall  include — 
xst.  Methods  of  the  primary  grade. 
j  2d'  Methods  of  other  grades. 
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4th.  Purpose  and  methods  of  institutes,  general. principles  of  school 
supervisioii,  organization,  management,  economy,  etc. 

5th.  Outline  drawing,  modeling  in  sand  and  clay,  singing,  calisthenics, 
construction  of  simple  apparatus.     These  may  require  special  classes. 

While  practical  results  are  aimed  at,  it  would  be  unfortunate  should  the 
instruction  degenerate  into  a  series  of  drills.  Intelligence  is  the  basis  of 
all  skill,  and  appreciation  of  the  psychological  reasons  for  the  preference 
given  to  any  particular  method  is  regarded  as  essential  to  good  teaching. 
Educational  psychology  should  run  through  the  entire  course,  and  the 
teacher,  in  being  trained,  should  comprehend,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  psy- 
chological foundation  and  the  pedagogic  value  of  every  study  and  of 
every  lesson  and  truth.  Different  subjects  serve  only  as  so  many  illus- 
trations or  practical  applications  of  the  same  principles,  and  in  the 
primary  grade  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  school  can  be 
most  clearly  demonstrated  the  principles  upon  which  rational  and  pro- 
gressive instruction  is  founded.  Experienced  teachers  will  probably 
demand  abstract  pedagogics,  while  teachers  of  lower  grades,  or  beginners, 
will  better  appreciate  the  application  and  illustration  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching.  As  the  latter  are  more  numerous  and  are  the 
teachers  for  whose  profits  the  institutes  are,  at  present,  mainly  designed, 
subject  matter  illustrative  of  principles  and  methods  will  be  i'equired  to 
interest  them  and  secure  their  active  cooperation.  Such  work  alone  will 
not  satisfy  the  demands  of  all,  and  therefore  in  a  two  years*  course  the 
two  kinds  designated  may  be  embraced  and  be  continuous  for  limited 
periods. 

The  superintendents  will  oblige  me  by  including  in  their  reports  to  me 
such  items  as  (i)  time  and  place  of  the  institute,  (2)  names  and  residence 
of  instructors,  (3)  whole  number  in  attendance,  (4)  average  daily  atten- 
dance, (5)  amounts  paid  instructors  (a)  for  services,  and  (b)  for  board 
and  traveling  expenses,  and  (6)  any  matters  of  special  interest  connected 

with  institute  work. 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY. 

General  Assent  of  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Note. — I  have  used  very  freely  in  this  circular  the  language  of  letters 
and  reports. 


Teaohera'  Salaries. 

The  following  bill  **to  pay  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia 
without  requiring  average  attendance  of  pupils,"  has  passed  the  Senate: 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  pay 
of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils,  provided  that  the  average  attend- 
ance be  more  than  ten. 
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2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of  August,  1890. 

3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Manners  in  the  Fnblio  Schools. 

The  following  article  was  forwarded  to  this  office  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We  reprint  it  entire  on 
account  of  whatever  valuable  suggestions  it  contains,  and  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  training  of  children  may  note  the  demand  it  makes  of  the 
public  schools.  The  schools  are  heavily  taxed  to  meet  all  the  demands 
made  on  them.  They  are  placed  under  grave  responsibilities.  They 
can  and  ought  to  do  much  in  forming  the  habits  and  moulding  the  char- 
acter of  the  youth  attending  them.  But  as  the  schools  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  rising  generation,  so  they  are  not 
responsible  for  all  the  defects  and  vices  to  be  found  in  society.  Every 
fsLxnWy  is  a  training  school  and  every  parent  an  educator  nolens  volens. 
Here  rests  the  greatest  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  here  exists  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  exerting  a  formative  influence  for  good  or  evil.  The 
moral  and  social  life  of  a  community  is  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
home  life.  But  without  further  remark  the  article  is  left  to  be  judged  by 
its  merits  : 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  just  now  of  the  need  of  other  kinds  of 
training  than  mere  literary  training  in  the  schools.  There  is  a  loud  de- 
mand, not  only  for  manual,  but  for  moral  and  religious  training — some- 
thing very  hard  to  get  in  a  satisfactory  shape,  because  its  efficiency  must 
largely  depend  on  the  character  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  every  teacher 
who  can  make  himself  or  herself  a  moral  or  religious  influence,  or  even 
fcu-nish  a  proper  vehicle  for  moral  or  religious  instruction.  But  there  is 
a  branch  of  ethics  which  might  be  taught  in  every  school,  and  which 
ought  to  be  taught  in  every  school,  but  is  grossly  neglected  to  the  great 
national  detriment — we  mean  what  is  called  manners  or  "  minor  morals." 
In  this  field  it  is  safe  to  say  our  commpn  schools  do  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  and  there  is  none  within  their  reach  in  which  they  might  do  so 
much. 

We  are  not  now  talking  of  the  kind  of  demeanor  in  ordinary  inter- 
course known  as  "politeness,"  though  this  is  terribly  deficient  in  nearly 
all  our  boys  and  girls.  Litde  or  nothing  is  done  in  the  schools  to  com- 
bat the  mischievous  delusion  that  suavity  of  manner  is  a  confession  of 
soaal  or  other  inferiority,  and  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  self-respect 
and  maintain  his  republican  equality,  an  American  has  to  be  surly  or  in- 
(fifferent,  after  the  manner  of  hotel  clerks  or  expressmen,  and  too  often 
salesmen  and  "salesladies"  in  stores.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  pro- 
bably the  worst  mannered  children  in  the  civilized  world.    And  the  result 
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of  this  neglect  of  the  schools  is  to  give  a  great  many  young  people  a 
dull,  unready  air — that  is,  they  avoid  quick  responsiveness,  lest  it  should 
seem  like  servile  eagerness  to  please,  and  the  habit  of  dilatory  answering 
ends  in  giving  an  appearance  of  dullness  and  stupidity.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  schools  is  to  fortify  the  children  of  the  State  against  what- 
ever is  evil  and  deteriorating  in  the  political  or  economical  condition  of 
their  lives.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  American  schools  should  be  to  for- 
tify American  boys  and  girls  against  the  bad  influence,  either  on  mind  or 
manners,  of  the  passion  for  equality  pushed  to  extremes,  and  the  still 
more  corrupting  passion  for  notoriety  fostered  by  the  newspapers. 

One  of  the  defects  in  our  civilization,  to  which  attention  is  now  being 
called  by  the  preparation  for  the  Exposition,  is  the  filthy  and  squalid 
condition  of  our  streets  and  highways  and  the  surroundings  of  our  houses. 
Everybody  who  has  seen  a  foreign  capital  anticipates  with  more  or  less 
shame  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  London  or  Paris  or  Vienna.  No  doubt  much 
of  this  filth  and  squalor  is  due  to  detective  municipal  administration. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  New  York  alone  which  suffers  from  it.  Simi- 
lar nuisances  are  to  be  encountered  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
State,  and  no  merely  legislative  or  official  remedy  will  be  effectual  with- 
out a  reform  in  popular  habits,  which  must  begin  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  easy  to  teach  neatness  to  grown  men  and  women,  but  is  pos- 
sible to  infuse  into  children  a  horror  of  the  anti-social  practice  which 
helps  a  great  deal  to  disfigure  and  vulgarize  our  cities,  and  especially  this 
city,  of  throwing  down  refuse  of  whatever  nature — peanut  shells,  bits  of 
paper,  ends  of  cigarettes  and  cigars,  old  shoes,  hats,  ashes,  saliva  or  other 
excretions — in  places  frequented  by  or  seen  by  one's  fellow-citizens,  such 
as  streets,  roads,  lanes,  sidewalks,  public  stairways,  etc.  Our  indifference 
to  this  practice,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  familiarity,  is 
incomprehensible  to  foreigners.  It  disappeared  from  European  countries 
completely  fully  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  now  found  nowhere  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  except  in  Turkish  or  other  Mussulman  towns  and 
cities,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  sure  sign  of  a  low  civilization.  It  is 
considered  in  every  European  city  a  grevious  offence  against  a  man's 
neighbors  to  make  any  public  display  of  offal,  or  to  sit  down  quietly  in 
the  presence  of  filth  or  rubbish  of  any  description.  A  horror  of  it 
might  be  taught  to  every  child  in  the  public  schools  by  any  average 
teacher.  To  instill  it  should  be  one  of  a  teacher's  first  duties,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  observable  superiority  of  the  civilized  man 
over  the  savage  lies  in  the  greater  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  dwelling. 
Nothing  about  an  Indian  encampment  is  so  revolting  as  the  indifference 
of  the  inhabitants  about  their  garbage  and  refuse.  If  they  get  it  outside 
their  door,  it  is  the  most  they  strive  for.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
two-thirds,  probably,  of  the  houses,  stores,  and  offices  in  this  city  de- 
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posit  their  sweepings  in  the  streets,  and  follow  them  in  many  cases  with 
the  slops,  one  has  a  humiliating  sense  of  our  nearness  to  the  Crow  or  the 
Apache  in  some  of  our  social  usages.  No  child  should  leave  the  public 
schools  without  having  a  dread  of  refuse  ground  into  him.  He  should 
be  taught  to  hate  the  sight  of  unswept  streets  or  sidewalks,  of  saliva 
stained  marble  or  granite,  of  ashes  and  refuse  of  every  description,  and 
especially  of  bits  of  newspapers  and  ends  of  cigars,  as  signs  of  gross  self- 
ishness and  a  low  social  tone. —  TAe  Nation^  New  York,  Sept,  12,  i88g. 


Sohool-Hoases. 

The  Secretary  of  a  County  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan thus  discourses  in  his  report  on  the  subject  of  school-houses  : 

'*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  connection  of  good  school -houses 
with  good  schools  is  now  conceded  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  popular 
education.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  good  school  without 
a  good  school-house,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  our  whole  system  of 
common  schools  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  reform  in  the  construc- 
tion, furnjture,  and  care  of  school -houses,  as  upon  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

"The  people  should  bear  in  mind  and  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
when  each  district  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  school-house,  the 
expense  will  not  recur  for  a  generation.  Parents  should  also  remember 
that  the  interest  which  their  children  take  in  their  studies,  and  their  prog- 
ress in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  must  materially  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition, location,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  school-house  which  they 
occupy.  If  it  is  located  without  reference  to  the  taste,  health,  or  com- 
fort of  teacher  or  pupil ;  if  it  stands  on  the  border  of  a  swampy  moor, 
on  the  top  of  a  barren  knoll,  in  the  middle  of  a  bleak  plain,  or  in  any 
other  exposed,  unpleasant,  uncomfortable  spot ;  if  it  is  destitute  of  play 
ground,  enclosure,  shrub,  or  shade  tree,  and  everything  else  calculated  to 
render  it  pleasing  and  attractive ;  if  its  ceiling  is  only  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  instead  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  if  its  dimensions  are  so  contracted 
as  to  afford,  on  an  average,  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  air  to  each  pupil 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  if  no  provision  is  made  for  a  constant 
supply  of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life — pure  air,  except 
the  rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischief  have  made  ;  if  it 
is  so  utterly  destitute  of  internal  convenience  and  external  attraction,  as  to 
resemble  a  gloomy  prison  or  an  Indian  wigwam  ;  if  it  stands  in  disgrace- 
ful contrast  with  all  the  other  edifices  of  the  neighborhood,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  if  the  only  plan  or  principle  which  determined  its  size  and  furni- 
ture was  the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure  ;  if  the  pupils  while  attending 
school  in  it  should  suffer  from  heat  or  cold,  from  too  much  or  too  little 
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light;  if  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  ex- 
'  hausted  of  its  oxygen  and  to  cause  its  pupils  to  suffer  from  dullness,  de- 

1  pression  and  headache ;  if,  in  short,  it  is  so  badly  constructed,  so  imper- 

J  fectly  ventilated,  so  replete  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly  repugnant 

f  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought,  taste,  or  purity  as  to  cause  the  pupil  to 

'}  regard  it  as  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenement  which  he  ever 

I  entered,  to  think  of  it  with  utter  repugnance,  to  dread  instinctively  the 

task  which  it  imposes,  and  finally  to  take  his  leave  of  it  as  from  a  prison 
from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape  ;  if  such  is  the  condition  of 
^  their  school-house  (which  is  the  case  with  some  in  our  county),  then, 

surely,  parents  ought  to  remember  that  if  their  children  attend  school  in 
such  an  inconvenient,  repulsive,   disparaging,   unhealthy  tenement,  their 
lives  will  be  endangered,  their  physical  powers  injured,  their  intellects 
■  impaired,  their  love  of  learning  deadened,  their  moral  sensibilities  blunted, 

T  their  manners  become  vulgar,  and  every  impression  connected  with  the 

I  school  deepened  into  the  most  irrepressible  antipathy,  instead  of  being 

1  remembered  as  a  source  of  joy  and  happiness.'* 


National  Educational  Assooiation— Department  of  Saperintendenoe. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   WINTER  MEETING  AT   COLLEGE    FOR 
J  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,  NO.   9   UNIVERSITY   PLACE,    NEW 

YORK  CITY,  FEBRUARY  i8TH,  I9TH,  AND  20TH,   189O. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Educational  Association, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  2,  i8go. 
The  following  preliminary  announcement,  covering  the  arrangements 
for  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Associatiop,  is  made  for  general  information.  A 
complete  program,  with  full  particulars  touching  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation, will  be  issued  about  January  20th,  next. 

Program — Tuesday,  February  i8th. 

10  A.  M.  Opening  exercises  and  matters  of  business. 

10:30  A.  M.  School  Statistics  as  the  Basis  of  Legislative  or  Official 
action.  What  should  be  Collected,  and  how  ?  Hon.  Harvey  M.  La  Fol- 
lette.  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana. 

2:30  P.'M.  State  School  Systems.  What  is  the  best  plan  of  Organi- 
zation ?    Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  State  Superintendent  of  New  Hampshire. 

8  P.  M.  The  American  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  International  Ex- 
position. 

Papers  by  the  following  gentlemen  will  be  distributed  in  print,  in  order 
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^at  thceatiM-^  evening  may  be  devoted  to  discussion,  viz:  John  Eaton, 
r^mes  KC^M:M£id<l^  Albert  P.  Marble,  Aaron  Gove,  E.  E.  Higbee  (died 
pecember  13,  x33q),  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Henry  Sabin,  James  Mac- 
AjIister.C.  W^.     .Bsirdeen.  and  C.  Wellam  Parks. 

^EDN£si>^rf%, -ir ,  P^EBRUARY  19TH.  — lo  A.  M.  City  School  Systems, 
^jjat  isthe  b^^^  j>lan  of  Organization?  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superin- 
^dent  of  ScrFi  o<:>l^ ,  city  of  Brooklyn. 

^.jof  M.       .^^jz>sfcrate  Meetings  by  State  Superintendents,  City  Super-' 
.  ^etidc^^^^^^^^x^Tiyr  Superintendents,  etc.,  or  Committee  Meetings, 
g  p.  ^  Pc^p>ijilsi.^-  Criticisms  and  Suggestions  concerning  the  Work  of 
g^hcois.        ;f-j;  ^^2^^,;^  far  should  their  influence  extend  ?     Merrill  E.  Gates, 
^^^ideot  of  I^  u  t:  ^^  ers  College. 


:30' 


reption  by  Board  of  Trustees,  College  for  Training  of 


'fH*^^."^'      ^t*~:E:BRUARY  20TH. — lo  A.  M.    The  General  Government 
<J      -1  ^'^^*^'^«-ion  throughout  the  Country.     Hon.  William  T.  Har- 
^   tJ^L  »-     ^'^^s  Commissioner  of  Education. 

^   '  ^'   ^    ^  ^     I^elation  of  the  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

^^J^glhened?     Charles   W.    Elliot,    President   of    Harvard 


Education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South. 
*acher  at  Work,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


J.  A.  B.  Lov- 


How 


com-rvi    "^^^lon  on  Reports  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers,  etc 


^%'^^^ 

V 


^r^^t^ 


success  of  the  meeting  seems  to  require  that  the  foUow- 


d,     \  eadir^     ^^  ^  heeded  by  participants : 
>'      BOt   %  ^     papers  should  not  occupy 


"^e  allowed  over  forty  minutes. 


more  than  half  an  hour,  and 


^'     nlVi*-  opening  a  discussion  should   speak  extemporaneously, 

^d-  ^>Aerrk^^^^^  previously  prepared  papers. 

3'  r  ^*/^^s  should  not  speak  longer  than  ten  minutes  without  special 
^^fOC^^  ,  ^  Department,  nor  more  than  once  on  the  same  subject  while 
^^^ets  desire  to  speak. 

V  "^^i*s  or  addresses  should  not  be  presented  at  the  meeting  which 
^^ye  "^^n  previously  given  to  the  public. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

'fbc  Secretary  is  negotiating  for  reduced  fares  with  the  different  pas- 
^^ger  associations  representing  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country. 
^e  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  and  the 
o>iithc"i  Passenger  Association  have  agreed  to  a  round -trip  rate  equal 
fo  o^^  ^"^d  one-third  the  regular  fare  for  one  way.     The  roads  covered 
l,y  these  associations  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  any  general  rail- 
road guide.    There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  a  similar  arrange- 
jjjeiit  will  be  perfected  with  the  other  associations. 


I 
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HOTEL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Grand  Central  Hotel,  673  Broadway,  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department.  The  house  is  operated  both  upon  the  American  and 
European  plans,  and  members  can  adopt  which  they  prefer.  The  charges 
to  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  $2.50  to  $3 
per  day  upon  the  American  plan,  and  rooms  $1  per  day  upon  the  Euro- 
pean plan.  • 

A.  S.  DRAPER,  President 
L.  W.  Day.  Secretary,  Albany,  N.   K 

Cleveland,  O. 


'!l 


Items  from  Beports.  etc. 

Carroll  Co, — Superintendent  Mitchell:  Three  new  school  houses  have 
been  erected  since  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the  spring.  They  have  all 
been  erected  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience. 

Charlotte  Co. — Superintendent  Watkins  :  The  schools  are  working  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.  The  percentage  of  attendance  for  December 
was  better  than  for  any  month  this  session. 

Grayson  Co. — Superintendent  Hale:  Our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  number  of  graded  schools  has  been  doubled.  Three 
excellent  new  school  buildings,  of  two  rooms  each,  are  now  occupied  for 
the  first  time,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  contemplated. 

New  Kent  Co. — Superintendent  Taylor:  An  institute  for  white  teachers 
was  held  at  New  Kent  C.  H.  November  22d,  1889.  The  institute  was 
addressed  by  Secretary  J.  A.  McGilvray,  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Slater,  school  trustee,  and  Dr.  O.  F.  Taylor,  Superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  was  desired  on 
account  of  bad  weather  and  bad  roads,  but  all  who  were  present  expressed 
themselves  as  much  pleased  and  benefited. 

The  institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  at  the  same  place  Novem- 
ber 29th.  Dr.  L.  A.  Slater  and  Dr.  O.  F.  Taylor  delivered  addresses 
and  a  number  of  the  teachers  read  remarkably  good  essays.  A  majority 
of  the  teachers  were  present. 

We  have  twenty-five  schools  as  against  twenty-two  three  years  ago. 
We  have  erected  during  this  time  nine  good,  commodioiis,  comfortable 
school  houses,  and  in  the  near  future  we  expect  to  tear  down  all  of  our 
old  houses  and  replace  them  with  new.  As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  the  public  schools,  we  have  only  one  private  school  in  our  county. 
Our  officers  and  teachers  are  doing  a  good  work. 
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Why  Some  Teachers  do  not  Succeed. 

[Reproduced  from  Public  School  Journal. "] 

1.  Tbey  do  not  give  special  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  and 
discipline.  Before  the  opening  hour  and  during  the  recesses  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  pupils  on  the  playground.  One  quarrel  on 
the  playground  will  cause  trouble  for  months.  During  the  recess  is  no 
time  for  a  teacher  to  put  work  on  the  board,  sit  down  at  the  desk,  read  a 
newspaper,  or  write  letters. 

2.  They  take  their  places  before  the  class  with  a  face  void  of  expression 
of  interest,  and  with  a  slow  listless  manner,  and  then  wonder  why  their 
recitations  are  not  as  interesting  as  those  of  some  other  teacher. 

3.  They  will  go  buggy  riding  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  or  entertain 
"the  special  friend,"  and  then  complain  next  day  that  *'the  children  were 
so  mean."     No  wonder !     Reflection ! 

4.  They  are  not  really  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
their  classes  (their  interest  is  in  the  salary),  and  then  are  foolish  enough 
to  expect  the  pupils  to  be  interested  in  the  school  work.  They  make  no 
effort  to  get  the  pupils  interested  in  their  work  and  then  blame  the  super- 
intendent, board  and  parents  for  not  supporting  them  for  their  position. 

5.  Tbey  pretend  to  be  professional  teachers  and  still  they  never  read 
an  "educational  paper"  or  a  work  on  teaching.  They  are  no  better 
teachers  this  year  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  blame  the  board  for 
sending  off  and  selecting  live  teachers  for  their  places. 

6.  They  are  not  uniform  in  their  discipline  in  the  school  ;  "  it  varies 
with  the  weather."  They  threaten,  scold,  and  grumble  and  call  it  "disci- 
pline." When  they  want  order  they  **clap  their  hands  or  rap  on  the 
desk,"  or  in  some  other  way  make  more  noise  than  the  pupils  are  making, 
and  thus  attract  their  attention. 

7.  Having  attended  a  normal  school,  they  place  their  old  *'  note  books" 
on  the  desk  and  teach  from  them.  They  serve  to  their  pupils  the  same 
dish  this  year  that  they  did  last  year,  without  even  putting  in  a  little  fresh 
seasoning  by  way  of  preparation  during  the  preceding  evening,  and  then 
wonder  why  the  pupils  do  not  relish  the  dish. 

8.  They  believe  that  the  text-book  was  printed  to  be  committed,  and 
they  bend  all  their  energies  to  secure  that  result  in  their  work.  They  do 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  education  is  the  development  of  mental 
power  and  not  the  accumulation  of  a  list  of  facts  or  theories. 

9.  The  work  done  this  quarter  is  passed  and  then  let  severely  alone. 
When  the  pupils  aire  examined  upon  the  preceding  term  they  say,  "  We 
had  that  last  term."  In  place  of  keeping  the  work  well  reviewed  all  the 
time,  they  have  a  special  review  just  before  examination,  and  call  it 
** keeping  the  work  up." 

19.  They  attempt  to  do  too  much  and  thus  do  nothing  thoroughly. — 
Colorado  School  JaumaL 
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DBEWS  YEAST  POWDER 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 

For  raising  and  making  Light,  Digestible  Biscuits,  Bread,  Tea  Cake,  Pies,  Muffins,  Waffles, 
Johnny  Cake,  Corn  Bread,  Short  Cake,  Pol  Pies,  Dumplings,  Boiled  Puddings  and  Buck- 
wheat,    j^ -pound  cans  5  cents.     Sold  by  Country  Merchants. 

S&EW  MANUFACTUBINa  CO.,  Baltimore,  ^d. 


0  VH  N  H  W 

U'ctrlh  [gllOO.tMi.  Lh^'t  (^ 
n-At?ti  in    IIjp  Trt>rld.     l*tff<icl 

"  iOLIH  UOLD  buntiajF  cHiM. 

Botti  lidicfl'uidipcntftiliLM. 

f  with  yfoAm   LUij    cj^tei   off 

>qiik]  nluB,     0KXFZK9O}4la 

FifVeo,   lo*rthrr  wt<h  out  Wrf 
i  tituAlilH^lLiivorlloUv^iiuld 

■^i  the  w*[cli.  »K  frf**.  All  [h<»  wi«rt  j-oa 
n««d  do  ta  to  fbow  wbM*  w»  Mnd  Timi  to  Un»e  who  anli—ynar 
ftiendi  and  ndchbonand  thoM  •bout  you— that  always  rMulU 
ia  TalujibU  tnda  fttr  oa,  wMch  hold*  for  yean  when  once  atartad, 
and  thna  wa  ara  rapald.  Wa  pay  all  expreaa,  fnight,  etc  After 
you  know  aU,  If  yoo  would  Uka  to  go  to  work  for  u»,  rou  can 
aara  from  SSO  to  MO  par  weak  and  upwardi.  Addraea, 
SUBMn  A  Co.,  Boz¥l»,  Portland,  Maine. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

I    GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION  1878. 
I         N08.  303-404-1  7 0-«04. 

TEE  HOST  FEBFECT  OF  FENS. 


^ 


One  of  the 
BESXXol 

eaeope*  I  n  _    .  . 

the  ^MTorld.  Our  facilitie*  are 
uneqoaled,  and  to  introdar**  out 
•upcriorgoodii  wewUl  M'ndFKKK 
toOHK  PKKHON  in  each  locality, 
a«  above.  Only  I  bote  who  write 
to  u*  at  once  can  make  aare  o( 
the  chance.  All  you  have  to  do  in 
return  ia  to  show  our  irooda  to 

tboae  who  call— your  neifrbbora 

^^  and  thoae  around  you.    The  be- 
"'ftnnini;  of  thia   advrrrixeinent 

__  hkow*  the  amall  end  of  the  tele- 

•oopa.    ThafoUowiBf  ent  fiTes  theappcuranceofii  rt>duced  to 


AYEt" 


about  the  fiftieth  part  of  iU  bulk.  It  i«  a  frrand.  double  eiie  tde- 
iCop4-,  •»  lance  a»  i«  e«*y  to  carry.  We  will  alto  ehow  you  how  y<»u 
ean  make  nroni  88  toifltlO  a  day  al  leaat,  from  the*tart,\viih- 
out  r  xprri€Oce.  Better  write  at  ouee.  Wr  nay  all  express  charicea. 
Address,  H.  HALLETT  h  CO.,  Bos  8MO,  Portland.  Maixb. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Sstablished  in  1887. 

Su|i«rior  Bells  of  Cmpmr  and  Tin,  mounted 

with  the  best  Botary  Hanging,  for  CAsircAes. 

SckooU,  Farmt,  Factori—,  Court- Aotises.  Are 

AU»rmt,  TotMT  CloeJca.  etc   FiMn  Wnrranted. 

Illustratad  Catalocuc  sent  Prea. 
Vamddsbm  4  TiVT.  103  K.  Id  St.,  ClnelnaMl. 


JOHNSOH'S  UNIVERSAL  CTCLOPEBIA 

Is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges.  It 
is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appleton*s,  the  Brit- 
tannic,  or  the  "  International,"  but  for  all. 
It  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost 
of  over  $6o,ooo  and  three  years*  labor  by 
forty  editors,  and  over  2,000  renowned  con- 
tributors. It  is  in  eight  convenient  sized  vol- 
umes. No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at 
school  or  his  son  or  daughter,  just  entering 
the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of 
more  permanent  benefit.  It  is  an  education 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools. 

Address   for   particulars,  terms   and   cir- 
culars. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
1 1  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Pencils  are  unequaled  for  Bmooth,  tough  leads. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  16 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.*,  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  ^ 
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"^^N^ 


TSE   FORUm 


^3»^?*^o/^'^^'*^'''^^c^theNcw  York   Times  says 
^^J^^^^^,^*""  "^^^^^^^^^  for  the  value,  the  variety,  an 


continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 

J       ^^  ^^r^-^'  "^■S'^mes  lor  tnevaiue,  me  vanety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 

^2^^*  ^eA--  ^^  9.    ^*^ing  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people  ;  including  politics,  edu- 

^^teV^!!!!:—^.'*^  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.     It  presents  the  conclu- 


tk' ^^ 21^^ o/^^^fi^^^^^  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
or ^  ^^r    ^j     ^^^'^  «i^e  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
O^'  ^j^  ^^;~^^^  *jQercly  popular.     Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 


It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hop6 


^fs!  ^  h^S'7^^'^  ^^  ^^  hemispheres 

^tsJ^JOfl.  rif^**5^^*^ts  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 

^CU(  Tl^iSiin  ^    ^^""^cstever  given  by  any  periodical.     Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 

^Itici^^f/i  J  ^-  ^<^    ^lieir  incomes  in  thi^  way.     It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 

A      ^^kk  ^^**»^*?*  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 

U^-^  ^p.      ^"^^Cii     i^^     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

1?Q^    ^f  -oiip^p^  C^P>*'ice  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
***  ^fclij^*"^^^*"*^^?   ^^^  ^^^^  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.     Address  the 
*.         "^^r     ^— Tompany,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

WcW  ^^"^  '^^^^^^^<:^NAL   JOURNAL   CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMENT, 

iritht^^*^.' 


"aongitscontrit> 
^ndiontative  di^^^ 

into cona«ti<«fc  ,,,^- 
J^onityfor  ^*^ 


ngements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 

t<z»  the  Educational  Journal  for  ^5.00.    The  price  of  the  Forum 

^SLT.     It  is  "  the  foremost   American   review  "   of  living  subjects,  and 

are  two  hundred   of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.     It  gives 

xons  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.     The 

%jy%  of  it :  *'  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 

current  literature  than  any  other  publication."   This  is  an  exceptional 

reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forum, 


s# 


lies 


HERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Ura-wer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


-^^ITHOXTX    03£a:.A.X^OS. 


> 


\t: 


.ACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 
CHARGES  MODERATE. 


^ce  solicited. 


Address,     WM.  F.  FOX,  .Manager. 


HOM[ 


*  STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 

AT  SIGHT,  use  the  '« INTER 
,  LINEAR  CLASSICS."  Sam- 
ple page  and  Catalogue  of  School -Books, 
free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


tHE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Box  453,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Can  get  you 

A   DESIRABLE    SITUATION. 

Write  them  for  information. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 


TRTE  TXriLL  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

Including  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Journals  and  Magazines,  Letter-Heads, 
Bill- Heads,  Business  Cards,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  give  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  than  any  establishment  in 
the  United  States.     Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.     IT 
WILL   PAY   YOU. 

.      J.  P.  BELL  As  CO., 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank  Book  Makers,  and  Binders. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilTs   History  of   Virginia 

Has  be«n  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Kducatlon  for  use  in  the  Public  f*chools  of  the  Sute  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  In  the  State,  we  invite  school  ofll- 
dals  who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  subject  We  are  also  the  authorized 
dislribnting  agento  for  ail  B00R8  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  and  applications  for 
supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-Usts  and  Discounts. 


J. 


P.  BELL  A.  .CO..  Pnblisliers, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


WnX  BUT  TBB   FATOBITB 


$20siNCERaS 

Sewing  Maciiine 


^m^^^P  With  drop  leaf,  fancy '  ooyer,  two 
MM  JPl  large  drawers,  with  nickel  rings,  and 
Mk^^A  a  full  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 
vra^P^I     any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 

*  and  upwards  by  Canyassers. 

▲  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  paymentds 
asked.  Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  save 
agents'  profits,  besides  getting  certificates  of  war* 
rantee  for  three  years.   Send  lor  testlmonlHls  to 

GO-OPERiTIYE  SEWING  liCHINE  CO., 

•60  South  11th  Stbbst.  Philadelphia. 


Uteelpens 

Afe  tlie  Best 


E 
C 
A 
U 

S 

E 


They 


the  essential  qualities  of 


tV^VBPAY  TJB£  FKSIOHT..^ 


Durability,  Evennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venablc's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography $    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad. 

THE  ALLEGHANY  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  THE 

Northwest   and    Sputhwest, 

Through  the  Beautiful  James  River  Valley, 

WITH  ITS  CONNECTIONS — 

At  RICHMOND  with  all  Rail  and  Steam  Lines  for  Northern  and  Eastern  Cities. 

At  LYNCHBURG  with  Vir(rinia  Midland  Railway  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  for 

all  points  South  and  .Soathwest. 
At  LEXINGTON  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  \  for  all  points  North  and  Northwest 
At  LAIRD'S  with  Shenandoah  Valley  R.  R.  /         and  East. 

At  CLIFTON  FORGE  with  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  all  points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and 

Southwest. 

This  Line  Offers  to  the  Traveling  Public 

Low  Rates,  Quick  TiTne,  and  Sure  Connections. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  A  PALACE  SLEEPER. 

BETWEEN 

TtlOIHlSdlOItTID    j^J^JD   XjYlNrOia:BTJI?.C3-. 

BiBRnrH^.   1  oo. 

THE  BEST  EQUIBBEJD  BOAD  IN   THE  SOUTH/ 

First-Qass  Road-bed,  Steel  Raib,  New  and  Elegant  Coaches,  supplied  with  Westinghouse 
I  Automatic  Air-Brake,  Miller's  Patent  Platform  and  Coupling,  and  all  Modern 

j  Appliances  for  Speed,  Comfort  and  Safety. 

I  Tourists  will  find  this  the  only  route  to  the  famous  NATURAL  BRIDGE  and 

DAGGERS'  SPRINGS,  and  the  shorte&t  line  to  other  celebrated  Watering- Places  and 
[  Mountain  Resorts  in  Virginia  and  Southwest  Virginia.     The  Scenery  in  the  Valley  of  the 

I  James  river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

m  Europe  or  America.    Through  Tickets  on  sale  at  all  the  principal  Ticket  ofBces.     Bag- 
gage Checked  to  Destination. 

Sehool  Books  i&sed  in  Public  and  Private  Scliools 
and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

Larp  Stoct.  Complete  AssorMent.  Liberal  Discount  to  Teactiers. 

BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS 

629  E.  Broad  Street^  Bichmond,  Va. 


'pSACHBRS   and    PARENTS   should  not 
^  delay  learning  that  the 

BADGER  FRIMAR7  TABLE 

i*  of  marked  utility.  The  table  and  its  equipment 
Is  for  iDitnactlon  in  oamber,  language,  color,  form, 
Ac.  The  proof  of  its  merits  ia  the  constantly  in- 
ereaaiDg  demand.  Tables  made  for  both  home  and 
•ehool  work.  WMte  for  circolars  to  the  OHBMUNG 
NOVBLTY  CO.,  Euora,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  Joomal. 
t 
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VIRGINIA;  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Authctr  of  •*  The  Virginian  Comedians,"  '*  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  "  Life  of   Robert 
E.  Lee,"  etc.    With  a  Map  of  Colonial  Virginia.    Volume  1,  in  "American 
Commonwealths  "  Series.   544  pages.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  |i  .25. 


No  roore  acceptable  writer  could  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  story  of  Virginia's  his- 
tory. Mr.  Cooke  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  thoroughly  informed  in  reference  to  his  subject, 
lie  writes  from  a  full  mind,  gained  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  book  maker,  but 
froGO  a  deep  love  for  Virginia  and  her  people.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  tells 
the  !«tory  in  a  delightful  way.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys 
and  girLs  to  give  them  a  true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration 
foi  iheir  ancestors  and  emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  yourrtai  of 
Virpnia . 

The  Legislature  of  Virs^inia  have  authorised  the  introduction  of  this  volume 
into  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  has  received  a  most  flatter- 
ing reception  from  both  press  and  public,  not  only  throughout  the  State,  but 
throughout  the   Country. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,   Boston.  •  11   East  17th  Street,  New  Yoilc. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  NORMALCOLLEGE 

Tlie  iest  InilepeiiileDliial  Sdiool  in  lie  Sontl. 

THOROVGH^  rBACTICAL,  BBOOBESSIVE. 


The  Springs  term  of  ten  weeks  begins  March  25,  1 890.  School  is  now  in  session.  Stu- 
dcnu  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of 
ejiperienced  and  practical  teachers.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  daily  recitaiions. 
Cl'isses  are  organized  to  suit  all.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  common  branches, 
Elocution  and  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  complete  Commercial  Course  with- 
oui  extra  Lbarge.  No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  True  worth 
is  the  only  standard  of  merit.     Tuition,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  week. 

*^NO   INCIDENTALS. -^ft 

Board,  with  room,  in  private  family,  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

If  paid  in  advance,  ^43  will  pay  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  fifteen  weeks,  beginning 
March  25.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the 
Normal  and  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  next  winter. 

The  ItKralion  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Harrisonburg,   Virginia, 
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X  i  1^        Aiho— /U\AUt  AtbMEN  l:v, 

READY  JANUARY  20. 

KTW  ECLECTIC    HISTOKV 

IWAxinrs  coMFosfTioN  hm>  rwetoric  t 


iTOW   JR,£1AJDY 


ItCSXTrFHY-BHr^rmED  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LITERARY  RBADEK 

tiff  works  on  I^H«h 

lOLBROOK  S  ?;EW  EKDLISH   GRAMMAR 


.TRRNATK  SIXTH   READER: 


<^  u^yniini  nny 


tticwKTri  LUD**  Proiideat  Ilfii^U  Smi^ 


rip  AP*f  V 


bD<fk^     E^^ntidly  dilTercnt  in  fafot  ifti* 


B  HA  Til  S. 

/tNTWPRP,  BRAGG  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


MAXWELL'S  ENGLISH-  Cull; 


Prirqary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composilion: 


ijtno      BO:*ti 


T'tice  fof  Kxaminnii^n,  \o  Cetitt^ 


t.Vllli<l»IU**>l^^ 


INTRODUCTOPy  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BIAXWELL.  M.  A  .  Pli.  U  . 


*ln^u.,  *„vi  i  *;  — ^^   *.,  1 


A.  CD,  BARNES  &  CO., 


1 1 1  »nd  t 


KliUKOARV,  law. 


Nv 


THCEI 


Educi^tional  journal 


1  NIA. 


***T>i»rtii  ^ 


**THE  BEST  AVTHOR1TYJ 


WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

EDITION  OF  1890. 


IDLIRGU  BT  TEI  iSBITtOI  OF 

A  Pronouncing  Biographical 

Dictionary  &  Pronouncing 

Gazetteer   of  the  World. 

WITH    A 

Supplement  of  aver  12^^00 
New    Words. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  2,126  pages. 
Contains  thousands  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Quarto  Dictionary.  5,000 
words  in  general  use,  with  their  synonymes.  Illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  full  page 
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James  Bnssell  Lowell. 

^^(i  before    the  Literary  Club  of  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Rosewell  Page,  Esq.] 

J3nies  Russell  Lowell  belongs  to  a  distinguished  New  England  family, 
ineson  of  a  olergyman,  the  grandson  of  one  who  filled  high  positions 
in  his  State,  t:He  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  with  those  traits  and  that 
environment  that  has  been  the  making  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
our  countryman. 

Mr.  L-oiw^U     was  born  j>n  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  in  Cambridge, 

Massachus^titis^  a  neighborhood  so  filled  with  the  aroma  of  literature,  that 

even  cnilcIHoc><i*s  tender  age  might  well  be  nourished  and  stimulated  by 
jjsinfiiJenc^. 

^stu    eixt    ^^  Harvard,  he  found  himself  for  some  time  forced  by  the 

^leS  ^      V^    c^<z>llege  to  rusticate,  thus  undergoing  the  penalty  inflicted  on 

^OSC  ^    ^  "^^''^r-e  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  college  laws. 

jlo^,  oon    c>ur  poet  began  to  *'  lisp  in  numbers''  we  do  not  know  ;  but 

-vz^^        ^^'   ^^at  at  an  early  age  he  exhibited  marked  powers  in  this 

^(jgar  A.113,^  Poe  said  of  "  A  Legend  of  Brittany,''  which  I  think  was 
^^V\8^^^  iti   the  early  forties,  that  it  was  the  noblest  poem  published  in 

K  ^cv^^*-       And  a  poem  that  can  sustain  the  following  stanza  may  well 

^^etv«  ^<^^cl4XTi  a  laudato  : 

**  Fair  as  a  summer  dream  was  Margaret ; 

Such  dream  as  in  a  poet's  soul  might  start 
Musing  of  old  loves  while  the  moon  doth  set : 

Her  hair  was  not  more  sunny  than  her  heart, 
Though  like  a  natural  golden  coronet 

It  circled  her  dear  head  with  careless  art, 
Mocking  the  sunshine,  that  would  fain  have  lent 

To  its  frank  grace  a  richer  ornament.'* 

f^  early  as  thirty-nine,  James  Russell  Lowell  published  poems  which 
^ve  ^^  promise  of  his  subsequent  efforts.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
eoi^^  disposition  and  growing  reputation  gained  for  him  the  friendship 
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r  g;nierson,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,   and  the  rest  of  that  galaxy  that 
^.  ^pe  so  brightly  around  Concord.     Contact  with  mind  is  of  the  greatest 
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benefit  to  all  literary  men,  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  proven  by  the 
experience  of  mankind,  that  association,  companionship,  and  fellowship 
have  conduced  as  much  to 'the  perfection  of  belles-lettres,  as  any  other 
circumstances  of  life.  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Socrates,  and 
Anaxagoras  formed  a  literary  circle  whose  work  has  survived  until  our 
day.  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  have  made  the  Augustan  age  famous. 
Edmund  Waller,  Philip  Sidney,  Edmund  Spenser,  and  Walter  Raleigh 
formed  a  nucleus  to  which  even  Shakespeare's  name  stood  indebted.  The 
club  over  which  Dr.  Johnson  presided,  and  which  numberecji  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Boswell,  and  others,  gave  an  impetus  to  thought 
that  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  lovers  of  English  literature. 

James  Russell  Lowell  succeeded  Mr.  Longfellow  as  professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Belles- Lettres  in  Harvard  College,  and  thus  ^dded  to 
the  reputation  already  acquired  of  being  a  ripe  scholar.  For  several 
years  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  did  much  to  bring 
that  magazine  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  at  work  upon  his  poems  and  the  essays  that  have  since  been 
published. 

The  most  famous  of  Mr.  Lowell's  writings,  and  those  by  which  prob- 
ably he  is  better  known  are  the  "  Biglow  Papers, ' '  These  papers  were 
a  series  of  dialect  verses,  full  of  humor,  and  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
the  day.  Often  turning  his  satire  upon  a  section,  or  an  institution,  he 
gained  the  hostility  of  those  assaulted,  and  the  praise  of  all  whose  feelings 
he  so  well  expressed.     Naturally  the  South  resented  such  writing  as: 

*' Slavery's  a  thing  that  depends  on  complexion. 

It's  God's  law  that  fetters  on  black  skins  dont  chafe  ; 
Ef  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection), 
Wich  of  our  onnable  body'd  be  safe  ?  " 

'*  Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he — 

Sez  Mister  Hannegan, 

Afore  he  began  agin — 
'That  exception  is  quite  oppurtoon,'  sez  he." 

And  yet  it  is  possible  to  see  what  its  influence  might  have  been  upon 
the  slavery  agitation. 

The  criticism  often  charged  upon  Mr.  Lowell's  writings  is,  that  their 
power  is  impaired  by  too  much  polishing. 

Among  the  many  strong  poems  written  by  our  poet,  is  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  war,  **  The  Masters  of  the  Shroud^     From  this  I  quote  : 

"Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion :  Knowledge,  Will — 
These  twain  are  strong,  but  stronger  yet  the  third — 
Obedience — 'tis  the  great  tap-root  that  still 
.  Knit  to  the  rock  of  Duty,  is  not  stirred. 
Though  heaven-loosed  tempests  spend  their  utmost  skill." 
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IflliisiVC^txiorial  Poem  on  Washington's  taking  command  of  the  army, 
^iitr-  to^fcJ*  given  an  illustration  of  his  power,  and  at  the  same  time  of 


odmrsf't.io*^  for  what  we  all  reverence  and  respect : 

*  *  Virginia  gave  us  this  imperial  man, 
CZsLSt  in  the  massive  mould 
Of  those  high-statured  ages  old, 
Which  into  grander  forms  our  mortal  metal  ran ; 

She  gave  us  this  unblemished  gentleman : 

'What  shall  we  give  her  back  but  love  and  praise, 

.A.S  in  the  dear  old  unestranged  days, 

;B«fore  the  inevitable  wrong  began  ? 

;^^ other  of  States  and  undiminished  men, 

Ttiou  gavest  us  a  country,  giving  him, 

^A.iid  we  owe  alway  what  we  owed  thee  then. 

•9C-  *  «  « 

Tti rough  battle  we  have  better  learned  thy  worth, 
The  long-breathed  valor  and  undaunted  will, 
Which,  like  his  own,  the  day's  disaster  done. 
Could,  safe  in  manhood,  suffer  and  be  still. 
Hoth  thine  and  ours  the  victory  hardly  won ; 
If  ever  with  distempered  voice  or  pen 
We  have  misdeemed  thee,  here  we  take  it  back, 
And  for  the  dead  of  both  don  common  black. 
Be  to  us  evermore  as  thou  wast  then. 
As  we  forget  thou  hast  not  always  been. 
Mother  of  States  and  unpolluted  men, 
Virginia,  fitly  named  for  England's  manly  queen ! " 

f^r.  L^^^^^  has  been  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  and  to 
^  gland,  and  filled  both  positions  with  credit  and  distinction.     A  brilliant 

/^gi-. dinner  speaker,  interested  in  everything  that  tends  to  the  advance- 
^t  a^^  ^evation  of  literature,  whether  it  be  as  essayist,  or  presiding 
^  president  of  the  Copyright  Association,  Mr.  Lowell  is  easily  the  fore- 
^ast  literary  man  of  our  country  now  living. 


The  Olassioal  Teacher's  Aims. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  H.  WRIGHT,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  a  proud  distinction  of  our  commonwealth  that  she  keeps  open  to 
all  her  youth  the  approaches  to  the  **  fountains  of  sound  and  healthful 
learning  "  at  university  and  college,  by  providing  that  in  her  high  schools 
preparation  may  be  made  for  the  higher  education.  Hence,  an  associa- 
tion of  thb  sort  gathers  into  its  membership  persons  interested  in  all 
phases  of  education.     The  classical  teacher  is  at  home  here. 
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The  fact  that  the  chief  intellectual  concern  in  life  for  the  classical 
teacher  is,  or  should  be,  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  makes  it  important 
that  his  conception  of  this  subject  and  of  his  work  should  be  a  large  and 
elevating  conception — one  capable  of  satisfying  his  intellectual  appetites. 
The  classical  teacher's  chief  concern  in  life's  professional  life  is  with 
nothing  less  than  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  it,  in  language,  literature,  art,  institutions,  his- 
tory. This  ancient  civilization  was  simple,  and  was  one ;  our  intellectual 
affinities  with  these  peoples  are  more  intimate  than  with  many  other  more 
recent  races.  This  culture  touches  us  at  many  points,  because  to  the 
best  things  in  thought  and  conduct  there  can  be  no  past.  We  recognize 
our  heritage  and  our  ancestry  wherever  we  find  it.  This  is  the  world  in 
which  it  is  the  classical  teacher's  duty  to  live  and  to  make  a  power  for 
good  in  the  education  of  youth. 

What  is  the  classical  teacher's  duty  to  himself  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  to  make  the  ancient  world  his  most  serious  intellectual  con- 
cern ;  in  so  doing  he  will  find  it  important,  first,  to  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  progress  of  classical  scholarship  and  achievement  at  the  present 
time  ;  second,  to  have  and  to  cultivate  some  particular  branch  or  corner 
of  the  subject,  in  which  to  make  original  researches  ;  third,  to  extend  his 
reading  regularly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  ancient  classics. 

A  teacher  thus  alert,  productive,  and  active,  a  scholar  as  well  as  teacher, 
will  be  a  fountain  of  life  to  his  pupils.  He  will  make  real  to  them  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world,  enabling  them  to  behold  it  as  did  the 
Greek  and  Roman ;  thus,  in  the  study  of  a  piece  of  literature,  he  will 
make  it  be  to  them  and  do  for  them  what  it  was  and  did  for  those  for 
whom  it  was  originally  composed.  To  get  into  this  attitude  much  exer- 
tion and  activity  is  demanded ;  he  must  know  the  language ;  he  must 
also  know  the  setting  of  the  poem,  the  setting  material,  and  the  setting 
spiritual  (belief,  tradition,  taste).  He  is  to  carry  himself  and  his  pupils 
back  into  the  antiquity,  out  of  present  surroundings,  and  transport  them 
into  the  past,  or  rather  into  another  world,  past  only  by  a  fiction  of 
speech,  but  real  and  present  to  the  eye  of  thought.  All  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  making  this  change  of  attitude  must  be 
overcome. 

This  is  a  large  task  ;  he  can  properly  perform  it  only  as  he  recognizes 
clearly  the  principle  of  proportion  and  perspective  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting his  work.  To  the  neglect  of  this  principle  of  proportion  is  mainly 
due  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  classical  studies  among  us.  This  prin- 
ciple will  insist  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of  instruction  the  dominating  aim 
of  the  teacher  shall  be  to  secure  in  his  pupil  as  soon  as  possible  the 
ability  intelligently  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  unaided.  This  practical 
command  of  the  language  should  be  recognized  as  the  absolutely  essen- 
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tial  prerequisite  for  advancement  in  scholarship  ;  to  the  acquisition  of  it 
everything  else  should  be  made  subordinate,  if  not  subsidiary — gram- 
matical drill,  historical,  geographical,  archaeological  information.  The 
constant  recognition  of  this  as  the  dominating  aim  will  lend  unexpected 
coherence  and  system  to  instruction.  The  alert  teacher,  at  the  same  time 
a  scholar,  will  himself  bring  to  his  work  the  ability  which  he  desires  to 
develop  in  his  pupils ;  among  the  aids  in  his  work  he  will  find  Greek  and 
Latin  composition  of  the  greatest  value,  securing  many  objects  with 
least  expenditure  of  time.  No  classical  teacher,  at  whatever  stage  of 
instruction,  will  suffer  the  importance  of  developing  in  his  pupils  a  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  language  to  pass  out  of  his  mind.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  students'  career  the  books  will  be  chosen  mainly  ^s  helpful  in 
securing  this  mastery ;  later  on,  books  will  be  selected  for  their  own  sake, 
/.  ^.,  for  their  work  in  yielding  glimpses  into  the  world  from  which  they 
have  been  saved.  In  the  reading  of  them,  now  that  their  Greek  h^s 
been  learned,  the  teacher's  chief  aim  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  re- 
ceive and  appreciate  them  as  did  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  first 
written,  with  ever  quickened  sympathies,  more  liberal  tastes,  and  more 
vivid  historical  sense. 

This  programme  seems  to  leave  us  no  place  for  the  scientific  study  of 
subjects  relating  to  classical  antiquity ;  in  endeavoring  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can youth  into  the  place  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  youth,  we  shall  need 
to  furnish  him  only  with  the  knowledge,  as  far  as  may  be,  possessed  by 
the  latter,  and  not  with  a  scientifically  outlined  scheme  or  body  of  facts. 
There  are  three  stages  in  classical  studies  :  first,  that  where  it  is  the 
teacher's  aim  to  put  the  student  into  the  place  of  the  ancient  reader  ; 
second,  that  where  the  student  gathers  up  all  his  treasures  of  antique 
thought  and  experience,  and  combines,  compares  them  with  treasures 
elsewhere  won  (as  in  the  study  of  European  literature).  Both  these 
stages  belong  to  the  period  of  a  student's  liberal  or  non- technical  educa- 
tion. The  third  stage,  professional  in  character,  is  that  of  the  scientific 
study  of  antiquity,  where  the  investigator  tries  to  find  out,  for  science's 
sake  alone,  all  that  is  known,  or  can  be  known,  about  the  various  phe- 
nomena. Most  of  us  are  concerned  with  young  people  in  the  course  of 
their  liberal  training,  and  the  facts  and  principles  that  we  are  to  bring 
home  are  of  a  general,  less  recondite  character ;  these,  of  course,  should 
be  imparted  in  a  systematic  manner. 

The  American  classical  teacher's  life  is  one  of  incessant  toil,  of  much 
drudgery  and  weariness,  and  sometimes  of  failure ;  how  great  the  neces- 
sity, then,  that  all  his  efforts  should  be  pervaded  and  elevated  by  a  large 
and  inspiring  truth  I  It  may  not  be  his  lot  to  add,  by  his  original  ac- 
tivity, to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  few,  but  he  may  hope — if  he 
follows  ideal  aims — in  his  influence  on  his  pupils,  to  expand  the  universal 
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sum  of  knowledge;  and  then,  though  his  personal  share  be  forgotten,  to 
become — 

—"the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused 
And  in  diffusion  ever  mor^  intense. " 

—  yournal  of  Education, 


The  Place  of  History. 

BY   MARY   W.   RODE,   PRINCIPAL   TRAINING  SCHOOL,    BIRMINGHAM, 

ALABAMA. 

In  the  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching  different  common  school 
branches,  which  have  absorbed  the  interest  of  educators  during  the  past 
few  years,  history  seems  to  have  ranked  as  of  minor  importance,  whereas, 
as  a  means  of  high  culture,  and  broad  and  useful  knowledge,  it  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  In  order  to  fairly  consider  the  methods  of  teaching 
any  one  subject,  we  must  have  a  definite  idea  as  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  school  curriculum,  since  all  methods  must  be  judged  in  regard  to 
their  applicability,  not  only  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  also  to  the 
mind  to  be  educated — unfolded. 

The  place  of  history  in  our  school  course  has  been  an  agitated  question. 
While  the  conservatives,  who  adhere  to  old  customs,  would  place  it  at  or 
near  the  close  of  the  course,  some  extremists  among  the  disciples  of 
the  ''new  education"  hold  that  in  the  first  year  of  school  life  the  founda- 
tion stories  for  the  vast  structure  of  historical  knowledge  should  be  laid. 
Most  of  our  large  cities  have,  however,  wisely  adopted  the  happy  nudium, 
and  placed  the  first  teaching  of  this  subject  in  the  third  or  fourth  school 
year.     Hence,  it  extends  through  all  the  grammar  grades. 

The  work  is  large,  much  to  be  accomplished.  We  do  not  now  as  for- 
merly require  merely  that  our  students  become  familiar  with  the  work  of 
one  author  on  U.  S.  History,  and  later  that  they  become  likewise  conver- 
sant with  the  contents  of  one  text- book  on  general  history,  but,  taking  a 
larger  view  of  the  subject,  we  realize  that  even  the  teaching  of  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  although  calling  for  special  attention,  will  suggest — 
nay,  even  require — the  consideration  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  concerning 
other  nations,  and  that  these  facts,  if  rightly  presented,  are  calculated  to 
excite  an  interest  in  further  study,  which  will  lead  to  a  careful  survey  of 
the  principal  facts  concerning  all  nations  in  all  historic  times. 

Taking  this  broad  view  of  the  study,  one  can  scarcely  satisfy  himself 
by  leading  his  pupils  through  the  historic  accounts  of  any  one  author, 
but  will  rather  encourage  them  to  find  the  opinions  and  compare  accounts 
of  different  writers,  endeavoring  constantly  to  bring  students  to  a  wise  and 
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unbiased  judgment  on  all  matters  as  to  which  authorities  differ.  This 
broad  handling  of  the  subject  will  afford  ample  scope  for  several  years' 
earnest  work,  the  students  of  higher  grades  and  more  developed  minds 
being  led  to  deeper  investigation  and  more  careful  criticism. 

Besides  the  scope  of  the  work  in  any  subject,  the  objects  which  we  have 
in  view  in  teaching  it  are  necessarily  influential  in  deciding  the  proper 
methods  to  be  used.  The  knowledge  gained  by  the  study  of  history  is 
of  great  value.  By  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  nations  in  other  times 
and  countries,  we  judge  more  wisely  of  our  own  nation,  its  relations  to 
foreign  powers,  and  its  prospects  for  further  advancement,  etc.  And,  also, 
the  history  of  nations  is  a  history  of  individuals.  Knowing  what  men 
have  done  under  certain  circumstances,  we  judge  of  what  they  will  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  This  study  is  also  largely  a  means  of  cul- 
ture, useful  in  conversation. 

Besides  its  value  as  furnishing  knowledge,  it  has  vast  resources  as  a 
developing  power.  Its  influence  on  the  moral  faculty  is,  perhaps,  often 
disregarded,  but  is  none  the  less  powerful,  and  may  be  traced  in  three 
distinct  lines : 

First.  In  exciting  an  interest  in  people — their  actions,  motives,  etc. 

Second.  In  moving  to  sympathy  with  and  charitable  criticism  of  the 
characters  brought  before  the  public  for  study. 

Third.  In  holding  up  true  and  noble  lives  as  models  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  successes  of  these  characters  as  incentives  to  perseverance. 
Also  in  leading  to  abhorrence  of  evil  natures  as  portrayed  frequently  in 
the  history  of  men. 

As  a  means  of  purely  intellectual  training,  history  is  without  a  peer  in 
its  power  of  developing  the  imaginative  faculty.  For  the  time  being  the 
student  should,  as  it  were,  live  among  the  people  and  in  the  times  and 
places  studied.  In  this  way  scenes  are  vividly  pictured  and  emotions 
r^roduced. 

This  very  interest  in  other  times  and  places  leads  to  a  more  careful  ob- 
servation and  comparison  of  those  at  hand.  The  judgment  must  also 
operate  in  decisions  which  follow  the  comparison  of  characters,  etc. 

And  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other  work,  there 
must  be  a  careful  following  of  a  well-laid  plan.  Each  topic  introduced 
should  be  shown  as  connected  with  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In 
like  manner  the  connection  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  with  other  subjects 
in  the  course  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Naturally  the  study  of  history  leads  to  the  study  of  language,  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  sciences,  since  the  progress  in  these  lines  forms  part  of  the 
study  of  any  nation  ;  but  of  all  subjects,  perhaps,  the  one  with  which 
the  study  under  discussion  bears  the  closest  relation  is  geography.  How 
were  the  habits  and  customs  of  these  people  influenced  by  the  climate  and 
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geographical  formation  of  their  country?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  make 
war  upon,  surrounding  nations  ?  What  effect  have  certain  natural  bounda- 
ries had  as  forming  barriers  between  nations,  etc.? 

In  this  way  numerous  questions  will  suggest  themselves,  showing  the 
great  dependence  of  history  upon  geography,  and  also  political  geography 
upon  her  twin  sister,  history. — In  Educational  Exchange, 


Langaage  in  Primary  Qrades, 

BY  S.  S.  LAURIE,  M.  A.,  LL.D..  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  child  up  to  the  eighth  year  the  range  of  language  is  very  small ; 
he  probably  confines  himself  to  not  more  than  150  words.  Our  business 
as  educator  is  to  give  to  these  words  definite  and  clear  significations, 
and  to  help  the  child  in  adding  to  his  stock.  For  in  adding  to  his  stock 
of  understood  words  we  add  to  his  stock  of  understood  things^  and,  con- 
sequently to  his  material  for  thought  and  the  growth  of  mind. 

In  doing  this  we  must  follow  the  method  which  nature  is  itself  pur- 
suing : — the  pupil  is  daily  and  almost  unconsciously  adding  to  his  store 
in  conversing,  with  others  and  in  hearing  the  names  of  the  common  ob- 
jects which  pass  daily  and  hourly  before  his  eyes.  The  primary  teacher, 
then,  will  not  only  respect — taking  care  that  they  are  clarified,  so  to  speak. 
and  used  in  a  determinate  sense — the  store  of  vocables  already  acquired, 

•^1  but  will  add  to  the  stock  in  seven  ways  and  so  promote  the  parallel  men- 

|H  tal  growth. 

I.   By  conversing  with  the  class  on  any  subject  suggested  by  the  inci- 
f|l  dents  of  the  day  or  of  the  class-room  in  such  language  as,  while  it  may 

^  be  in  advance  slightly  of  that  which  the  children  themselves  use,  is  yet 

s^  within  their  comprehension  if  they  make  a  slight  effort. 

\  2.  By  telling  them  simple  stories  and  narrating  or  reading  fairy  tales. 

Some  educators  have  objected  to  fairy  stories  for  children  because  of  their 
fictitious  character.  I  shall  not  discuss  this  question  here,  but  merely 
point  out  that  the  imagination  of  little  children  is  very  active  in  the  sphere 
of  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  that  is,  abnormal  activity  of  the 
imagination  contributes  largely  to  the  growth,  culture  and  enrichment  of 
mind,  and  that  it  has  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  educator  who 
respects  law  wherever  he  finds  it.  Where  would  Homer  and  Sophocles 
have  been  had  they  not  imbibed  mythological  lore  with  their  mother's 
milk  ?  Even  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  would  have  perished  in  the 
thirsty  desert  of  a  childhood  of  bare  facts.  I  would  further  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  which  applies  to  children  applies  a  fortiori  to  the  adult ;  and 
that  fiction,  the  drama,  and  art  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  excluded 
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^tfeby  tli^ose  who  deny  the  unreal  to  the  children.  It  might  also 
ft^o*^^  ^^^^  t:lmis  the  place  to  do  so,  that  in  the  active  imaginations  of 
^'\dS^  *^^  tli^  fairy  stories  which  they  greedily  seize,  we  see  at  work 
c^^  c3P*^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *"^  religion. 

^     By  tneans ^nd  this,  at  tne  earliest  stage,  chiefly — of  object-les- 

H^re  Words  are  learned  in  close  conhection  with  the^' sensible 

tP      gy  means    of  the  reading  lessons  and  examinations  on  them,  or 

her  observations  about  them.     You  will  see  the  importance  of  the 

.  ^  of  f^^^^^K-books  which  should  at  this  early  period  be  preferred. 

'THeV  *^^^^  ^^tain  all  the  ordinary  words  of  child-life  ;  they  ought  also 

-j0taio  a  gradual  and  graduated  extension  of  the  child's  vocabulary  ; 

d  gW^  ^^P'^^^^^o"  ao<^  shape  to  his  infant  thoughts  and  growing! con- 

otioJ^  of  the  world  and  man. 

By  "^^^"^s  of  verses — e,  g.,  nursery  rhymes  first,  and  thereafter 
yges  r^^'^^^^g  incidents  of  child-life,  and  descriptive  of  simple  moral 
d  relig*^^^  story.     These  should  be  learned  by  heart  for  repetition  and 

5  By  calling  on  the  children  to  give  an  account,  in  their  own  words, 
f  lessons  they  have  read,  or  stories  that  have  been  told  to  them. 

-  By  means  of  writing  in  the  later  stage.  The  writing  of  words, ^and 
simpJ^  sentences  consisting  of  a  few  words,  does  much  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion o(  accurate  expression— even  though  such  exercises  be  only  tran- 
scriptions from  the  book  or  blackboard. — Popular  Educator. 


An  Eager  Glass. 

Novelty  is  interesting.  After  the  novelty  is  gone,  substitute  variety. 
If  a  child  never  spun  a  top,  his  eyes  will  dance  to  see  it  go  round.  When 
he  tires  of  the  top,  give  him  a  marble,  a  paper  wind- mill,  and  a  button 
with  a  peg  in  it.     A  change  ;  but  he  has  his  playthings  still. 

When  school  first  opens  the  interest  is  at  fever  heat,  for  everything  is 
new.  New  black  slates,  waiting  for  figures  or  pictures,  new  books,  wait- 
ings for  dog-ears  and  scratched  backs,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  bran-new, 
the  vacation  has  smoothed  out  the  old  frowns  generally. 

How  easy  for  a  class  to  be  enthusiastic.  How  easy  for  them  to  lose 
this  eagerness  I  have  known  it  go  in  a  month.  It  is  for  the  teacher 
then  to  hedge  it  about,  to  keep  it  alive  and  green  through  the  winter,  on 
until  June. 

I  have  given  this  more  thought,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  my 
work.  How  may  I  keep  up  the  interest  of  my  classes  ?  Now  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  here,  ** Behold  what  great  things  I  have  done!'*     How 
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ever,  I  have  some  theories  which  I  have  tested.     Sometimes  they  failed, 
and  again  succeeded. 

Was  the  success  or  the  failure  an  accident  ?  Was  the  failure  the  rule, 
and  the  success  the  fortunate  circumstantial  exception,  or  vice  versa  f 
I  do  not  know.  I  thipk  I  have  a  right,  though,  to  say  the  successes  have 
been  frequent. 

Just  as  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  in  each  class  a  definite  point  of  ad- 
vancement, or  a  certain  amount  of  work  we  want  to  accomplish  in  so 
much  time.  Then,  if  we  fix  our  limit,  let  us  work  toward  it  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  The  word  •* systematic'*  does  not  mean  ** monotonous,* * 
however.  If  the  teacher  is  trying  to  lead  daily  his  class  toward  a  certain 
mark,  or  to  it  (if  you  will),  the  class  will  soon  have  the  same  desire  in 
that  far  off  shadowy  end  of  the  term. 

If  the  ascension  is  systematic,  the  class  will  soon  become  conscious  of 
a  gradual  advance  ;  and  whenever  a  class  realize  they  take  a  distinct 
step  higher  every  day,  they  are  apt  to  catch  an  inspiration,  and  to  have, 
finally,  the  exhiliration  found  on  hill- tops.  Figure  faulty?  No  matter. 
The  point  of  attainment  being  fixed  causes  the  system,  the  system  makes 
the  gaining. 

First.  So  much  every  day,  and  these  exact  portions  of  progress  are 
sure  to  create  and  keep  interest  alive. 

To  illustrate:  I  have  a  class  in  rhetoric.  I  tell  that  class  that  for  this 
month  our  work  will  be  to  learn  thoroughly  the  figures  of  speech.  There 
are  fifteen.  Now,  I  need  not  stop  here  to  say  how  I  try  to  give  them  a 
desire  to  learn  those  fifteen  figures  of  speech.  Grant  them  the  desire. 
Then  they  have  a  distinct  aim  for  that  month's  work.  This  will  help  to 
hold  their  interest.  Then,  I  say  to  myself,  I  will  let  them  understand  well 
what  a  simile  is  today — to-morrow  let  them  compose  for  me  an  example, 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  I  want  the  pupils  to  feel  "  There,  one  figure 
more  is  learned."     The  composing  next  day  emphasizes  the  achievement. 

So,  I  determine  that  each  recitation  shall  be  marked  by  this  precise 
piece  of  progress.  Not  half  learn  hyperbole  on  Monday,  master  well  a 
metaphor  on  Tuesday,  and  run  through  both  metonymy  and  synecdoche 
on  Wednesday.  '  I  think  such  irregularities  destroy  a  healthful  enthu- 
siasm. Then  I  would  not  vary  in  how  much  I  teacl?  each  day,  but  in  the 
way  I  teach  it. 

I  do  not  use  the  same  method  with  my  pupils  in  teaching  in  irony  that 
I  do  when  they  are  studying  climax.  Another  exercise  is  introduced  for 
personification,  and  the  variety  makes  each  day  have  its  peculiar  features. 

So  much  for  uniformity  of  system  and  variety  of  method.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  give  these  various  methods.  Now,  grant  the 
month's  work  is  done ;  we  have  learned  the  figures  of  speech,  have 
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^ed  ^"^  each  day,  exemplified  it  on  the  next  day.  There  are  fifteen 
^^^  o(  speecH ;  t^vo  days  for  each  would  take  six  school  weeks  instead 
i^  ^ootbf  wouldn't  it  ?  Well,  I  meant  six  weeks  a  moment  ago  when 
'A  ^  0>^"^^'  You  may  think  six  weeks  is  too  long  to  take  for  this 
I  of  ^^^  '  ^^  any  piece  of  similar  magnitude.  May  be  it  is,  but  you 
P*^  l»f0  j**^*  sayingr  -virhat  I  think  about  it-;  and  remember,  at  the  end  of 
^  ti^^^^^^^*  It nows  these  language-costumes  well,  understand  them, 
tb*  ^^at^*^°*»  '^^ill  not  abuse  them,  will  never  forget  them;  and  have 
^Pf  ed  ^^^^*  ^^<X  are  still  interested  in  rhetoric.  I  might  have  covered 
ef'i  arfO^^  ^^  tVk«  expense  of  thoroughness  and  eagerness.  You  might 
^^^    do^^  ^  ^^d    been  detrimental  to  neither.      Some  I  know  have 

d^^ -^^t  1  ^^        '^Hetoric  I  say  of  any  branch,  and  I  do  not  consider  an 
A^  *^^  '^lore  the  consequence  of  variety  or  method  than  regu- 
e^i^  q{  pro?;resa-^no  more,  no  less. 

V»^^      xo^y  ^y  that  this  division  of  each  day's  work  is  clear  enough  in 
^  .  jjg  these  fifteen  separate  pieces  of  distinctness,  but  that  in  other 
1^^         ^  the  dividing  line  cannot  be  so  clearly  drawn.     I  think  it  can  ; 
^^^^  -^^iiieUC,  history  and — pardon   me— elocution.     In  geometry  and 
1^       ^oto^^^^    Well,  somehow  I  have  an  objection  to  discussing  trigo- 
^'^  ^trV-     ^  ^^  quite  sure  you  can  gue^  the  reason. 
^^      ^i^natnar,  think  a  minute.     One  part  of  speech  at  a  time,  or  if  you 
not  teach  grammar  that  way,  all  I  ask  is  be  clear,  step  by  step  ;  do 
r  fiji^  things.    It  is  this  vagueness  that  bewilders  the  pupils ;  and  with 
P^jjern^ent  comes  a  nervous  struggle  to  get  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
f^fxggle  makes  them  tired.     Tired  ?     Where  is  their  eagerness  ? 
After  the  steady  march,  though,  there  comes  a  halt  before  the  army 
^gg  on  to  its  destination.     Well  for  them  that  they  do.     (Army  is  singu- 
lar ID  one  sentence,  plural  in  the  next.     Excuse  that,  please).     Now,  in 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  I  have  many  subjects  to  teach.     Let  me  take 
arithmetical  progression,  geometrical,  etc.     I  teach  these  subjects   by 
*' steps,"  as  I  have  said. 

To-day,  the  first  term;  to-morrow,  the  common  difference;  and  so 
on ;  or  the  necessary  combination  in  order  to  teach  one  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  another. 

I  finish  the  subject  Shall  I  go  right  on  into  the  next  ?  Shall  I  pause  ? 
Of  course  I  shall. 

Ten  flights  of  stairs  to  climb,  step  by  step ;  but  there  are  landings 
between  on  which  we  may  stop  to  rest. 

So,  if  I  push  my  class  right  on,  from  one  subject  to  another,  without 
giving  them  time  to  breathe,  they  will  grow  tired.  That  is  just  what  I 
I  do  not  want  I  want  advance,  but  the  jumping  up  two  steps  or  three 
steps,  stopping  half  way,  disgusts  me,  if  it  does  not  weary  them.     This 
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gives  us  the  death  of  eagerness,  too.     I  find  it  hard  to  express  myself 
here.     (I  was  not  taught  rhetoric  very  well,  you  see). 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  these  pauses,  or  halts,  or  landings,  there 
is  not  much  to  say. 

I  suppose  during  the  halt  the  soldiers  talk  about  the  last  battle,  and 
how  well  that  fellow  fought,  an4  what  was  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Or, 
perhaps,  they  wonder  about  to-morrow,  and  tell  where  they  would  rather 
stay,  and  how  they'll  hold  the  guns,  and  who  they  think  will  bear  the 
fl4g.  But  may  be  they  tell  long  yarns,  and  forget  all  about  the  fighting 
and  the  pain.     A  rest  before  the  steady,  systematic  march. 

As  for  the  landing,  the  girl  has  swept  and  dusted  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor. 

There  are  still  the  second  and  third.  She  goes  up  the  stair,  and  stops 
on  the  landing  to  rest.  As  she  takes  a  pride  in  her  work,  she  glances 
back  over  the  flight  she  has  come,  and  thinks  how  smooth  the  beds,  how 
clean  the  carpets  are.  May  be  she  looks  hastily  up  the  second  flight 
and  wonders  what  she  will  do  next.  Then  she  may  look  out  the  win- 
dow, as  she  stands,  to  that  brown  hill  with  some  red  leaves  on  it.  and 
forget  all  about  broom  and  dust-pan  for  a  minute. 

So  of  these  pauses,  my  classes  make  a  recollection  or  a  prophesy. 
They  may  turn  away  for  a  day  or  two,  and  let  me  read  them  a  little  bit 
of  a  sketch  from  some  one  who  writes  well.  All  keep  up  their  interest, 
I  believe — the  system,  in  each  division,  the  variety  of  the  method,  the 
pause  between  divisions. 

A  general  remark  in  regard  to  these  various  methods.  If  these 
niethods  represent  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  the  activity  not 
the  passiveness  of  the  class,  the  methods  are  apt  to  be  proper  ones. 

I  do  not  believe  we  make  our  teaching  thoughtful  enough.  The 
thoughtfulness  makes  it  artistic  and  therefore  beautiful.  Sometimes  we 
are  disgusted  with  teaching  ;  sometimes  we  are  in  love  with  it.  The  days 
we  hate  it  are  not  so  much  the  days  the  children  are  bad  as  the  days  we 
taught  in  a  slipshod  way. 

The  days  we  love  it  are  not  so  much  the  days  the  children  are  good  as 
the  days  we  are  artists. 

Who  is  an  artist  every  day  ?  Nobody. — Namie  Harrison  in  the 
Texas  Journal. 


Teaching  Beading. 

In  visiting  several  schools  it  was  noted  that  the  Third  Reader  classes 
were,  as  a  rule,  uninterested ;  they  looked  as  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand, pronounced  mechanically,  and  miscalled  many  words.  This  stage 
is  considered  the  most  difficult  one ;  the  step  from  the  Second  to  the 
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/j-jjifd  I^^ader  is  usually  a  great  one  ;  the  vocabulary  is  out  of  the  pupil's 

^f^e  of  thought:. 

fj^e  fi/^t  step  is   to  create  an  interest  \n  the  matter  to  be  read.     It  is  not 

gid^^  ^o  pronais^  to  give  good  marks,  or  to  send  to  the  head  the  one 

^uQ  tc^^  "^^f-         To  create  an  interest,  the  pupil  must  think  of  the  read- 

f^^i3^""^P^«^stJire  in  it.    Just  how  this  shall  be  done  is  the  problem 

^    tb^  ^^^       *    ^^«^«  thing  is  certain,  it  can  be  done  and  it  must  be  done. 

W    ^^(Aegr«"eat:    <lifficulties  is,  that  th^  words  used  are  not  in  the  pupil's 

^      id^  ^^  ^"^  ^^    Third  Reader,  I  find  concerning  monkeys  these  words  : 

V  ^^^  ^^-     ^  v»ited  for  such  a  life,  for  their  strength  and  the  power  of 

**'^     jfltb^  *^inci    Y>aws  enable  them  to  pass  from  bough  to  bough  with 

^     (jd^^^^  Now  for  the  teacher  this  is  plain,  but  it  is  hard  for  a 

^   ( 0^^^     ^  ^^r^     years  of  age.     I  do  not  now  say  how  this  difficulty 

\P^  ^0^^^      '^^   •    -]t  can  be  and  it  must  be.     To  command  a  class  **lo 

^     vt  \^^^^^    ^^x^er  ten  times  to  themselves,"  as  I  have  known  to  be 

X^^    ^\l\  ^?^    *^rk^«t  the  difficulty.      *'  Reading   is  getting  thought  by 

ifl^^   0^^    ^^^d   ^vords" — Parker.     To  read  the  lesson  over  and  over, 

^e*^   ^^  ^^>  "^^ill.  make  them  more  glib  in  saying  off  the  words,  but  it 

Yj^  ^-^^  ^^<^^^^^sa.rily  follow  that  the  pupil  gets  the  thought.     Why  do  you 

^o^^ ^^^op^^  to  read?     You  (io  it  to  have  him  "get  the  thought,"  and 
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^  ^    -  v^  ^       tViought  to  you.     Nothing  else  should  be  the 
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tJi^^  ijs  ^^^  t^  the  lines  quoted  above,  and  let  us  say  what  should  be 
*^  I.  Take  each  word  needing  attention  by  itself,  and  bring  it  before 
d^^*^'  pil  so  that  it  is  understood  and  enters  into  his  vocabulary.  If  it  is 
tl*^  flk^y'"  ^"^^  *'  ^"  ^^  blackboard  ;  if  you  can,  show  a  picture  of  it; 
'*  ^  j^ut  it.  If  it  is  a  word  that  does  not  have  an  idea  back  of  it,  like 
II  "  ^^  '^  ^^  proper  relations,  as,  "John  is  well  brushed."  Illustrate 
**  ^  Jp"  ;  Jet  all  ** grasp"  the  book,  then  "hold"  the  book,  etc.  This 
**  '\\  take  time,  but  it  will  educate^  and  that  is  what  you  are  after.  It 
^*  £i0je  to  file  a  saw,  but  you  save  time  by  doing  it.  All  this  you 
^ould  have  done  yesterday. 

glides  taking  the  words  orally,  use  them  in  sentences,  as,  '*  I  grasp 

pointer."      Get  the  pupils  to  use  "suited,"  "strength,"  ** grasp,'' 

*•  enable,"  "ease,"  "  speed,"  so  that  they  know  them— that  is,  add  them 

•heir  vocabularies.     Let  them  talk  to  you  and  use  these  words.     Now 

hen  you  set  them  to  read,  **They  are  well  suited  for  such  a  life,"  you 

0iU5t  bear  in  mind  you  are  trying  to  have  them  get  a  thought  out  of 

those  words ;  if  you  are  not  a  thinking  teacher,  you  will  say  "  I  am  try- 

-   —  lo  have  them  say  those  words  off  to  me  without  stumbling." 

Here  is  a  rule  you  must  keep  in  mind.  Do  not  let  the  pupil  attempt 
U>  &^^  y^^  ^^^  thought  until  he  gets  it  himself.  Now  when  he  reads  it 
silently  he  is  getting  the  thought ;  when  he  reads  it  aloud  he  is  getting 
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and  giving  the  thought ;  but  he  must  get  the  thought.  ^  The  question 
that  will  come  up  constantly  before  you  is,  Does  that  pupil  get  a  thought 
out  of  that  combination  of  words  ?  Ask  that  question  over  and  over. 
Do  not  ask  this  :  Can  he  say  those  words  over  without  stumbling  ? 

So  that  reading  is  a  mental  process  ;  the  teacher  must  know  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  pupil ;  he  must  keep  constantly  watching  that.  He 
must  aim  all  his  work  at  enlarging  mental  power.  As  he  increases  ^Ae 
menial  power  of  his  pupils  they  wtll  read  better  and  better. 

Now  as  to  emphasis,  pauses,  and  inflection ;  do  you  teach  them  by 
imitation  ?  If  so,  you  make  a  great  mistake.  If  the  child  gets  the 
thought,  he  will  "let  his  voice  fall'*  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  rise 
when  a  question  is  asked,  etc. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  phonic  training  to  help  the  voice.  This  may 
be  done  daily  with  profit.  For  example,  display  a  chart  with  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  (or  write  these  on  the  blackboard),  and  place  B  before 
each  ;  thus :  ba,  ba,  ba,  ba  (there  are  four  sounds  of  A),  and  so  go  on 
through  the  sounds  of  A,  E,  I,  O,  U.  Then  place  B  after  each,  as  :  ab, 
ab,  ab.  ab,  and  so  go  through  the  sounds  of  A,  E,  I,  O,  U. —  The  School 
Journal, 


"How  Oan  I  Stop  Whispering?" 

The  Journal  has  not  set  up  as  a  vendor  of  patent  nostrums  for  the  cure 
of  all  the  diseases  that  the  school  is  heir  to.  And  yet  it  ought  to  have 
something  helpful  to  say  in  reply  to  such  questions  as  the  above. 

There  is  no  quack-nostrum  method  of  stopping  whispering  that  has 
any  educational  value  in  it,  and  our  readers  may  rest  in  the  assurance 
that  no  method  will  ever  be  suggested  in  The  Journal  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve has  an  educational  value.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  standing  protest 
against  reliance  upon  mere  mechanical  device  in  educating  children. 

A  method  of  stopping  whispering  that  has  an  educational  value  in  it 
must  be  founded  upon  certain  well-grounded  convictions  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  about  whispering. 

I.  Why  is  whispering  an  evil  ? 

(a)  First,  because  it  often  consumes  time  that  the  pupil  needs  to  employ 
in  study.     It  is  waste,  therefore,  in  such  cases. 

{b)  Second,  because  the  pupil  is  taking  the  time  of  another,  which  that 
other  needs  for  his  own  work.  He  is  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
him.  And  it  is  no  suflicient  excuse  that  the  other  is  willing.  If  a  person 
had  a  diamond  of  great  value,  but  supposed  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of 
glass,  his  ignorance  of  its  worth  and  willingness  to  give  it  away  would  be 
no  sufficient  ground  for  another  to  accept  it  without  giving  a  just  return. 
It  would  be  injustice,  and  might  be  fraud. 
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\  ^'^        ^^^oause  It  is  an  offense  against  f^eneral  good  order,  which  is 

j^/y  to  tli«i     existence  of  the  school.     What  one  can  do,  all  can  do. 

^\{\^^^^  *®  '-Unrestrained  the  school  is  ruined. 

<0^^^^^^  *^  «^o  sohool, — except  the  lower  primary  grades,  possibly, — 

^DOt  ^P|>r'^oi£ite  ail  these  reasons  if  the  teacher  presents  them  so 

tJ^    co^*****^*^     ^Heir  attention.     They  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 

^  ^bil^^^^*-  ^"^^   oarry  conviction  along  with  tHem.     Pupils  forget  them 

^\\(^    ^^^  "^>lcl  upon  them  very  easily  and  very  willingly,  but  when 

^      &»^^y  J^^P*"^ssed  they  are  readily  brought  to  mind  and  serve  as  a 

0^^  {or«***^^^^«^K  the  rule  of  silence. 

*^iit^^^     ^^^  ^l>eak  of  haw  this  rule  of  silence  should  be  enforced,  we 
^  ^r£^         ^*^o^her  conviction  that  ought  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 

tO*^*.  V\^*  ould  see  that  this  requirement  of  silence  in  the  school-room 

<d5        ^^'T^    -best  educational  training  that  the  school  can  supply. 

*      ^^^  ^      ^Hild  in  self-control,  strengthening  his  will  to  resist  his  im- 

^*  -^es  ^^  *^  ^^^t  he  ought  not  to  do.     It  does  more  to  bring  the  child 

r        ^  lO^^^^y    of  his  instincts  and  wrong  desires  than  any  other  school 

^*\^\aliot^'    U  is^  therefore,  a  great  aid  to  moral  education.     But  this 

^Ai\C^^     ^  comes  when  the  child  refrains  from  fear  of  consequences. 

vt^^**^  P^'^Ued  as  a  task  has  but  very  slight  educational  value,  unless 

\.    dc^i?^  ^^  ^^  teacher  is  to  create  a  dislike  for  the  thing.    It  will  suc- 

^io  doing  that. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  RULE  OF  SILENCE  BE  ENFORCED  ? 

Be  sure  to  have  the  conviction  present  in  the  minds  of  the  children 

Hat  it  <^/*'  '^  ^  enforced  and  that  they  auf^hi  to  be  obedient  to  it. 

^iVitb  ni^'^y*  ^^^^  ^^  most  schools,  with  a  majority,  this  conviction  will 

«3ecure  the  end  sought,  unless  too  strong  incentives  to  disobey,  caused  by 

iHe  disobedience  of  others,  are  permitted  by  the  teacher. 

2.  The  trouble  comes  with  those  whose  conviction  is  not  strong  enough 
sdmulate  the  will  to  resist  the  impulse  to  whisper.     This  impulse  is 
relatively  stronger  with  some  than  with  others.     The  will  must  be  re- 
IniorcsA  in  other  ways. 

{a)  First  among  these  is  persuasion.  Regard  and  respect  for  the 
teacher  personally  is  a  strong  incentive  to  many.  Persuasion  is  an  appeal 
to  the  feelings.  And  the  first  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  kindly  or 
benevolent  feelings. 

(Jf)  Perhaps  next  in  order  of  value  and  effectiveness  would  be  the 
stimulus  of  some  reward.  When  properly  used,  an  extra  half-holiday  in 
the  month  to  those  whose  conduct  merits  such  a  recognition,  is  legiti- 
mate and  eminently  proper.  If  this  is  not  available,  an  earlier  dismissal 
on   Friday  afternoon  might  work  well.     If  not  this,  then  some  other 
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privilege  that  would  be  an  appropriate  recognition  of  good  conduct. 
But  this  needs  to  be  handled  with  great  skill.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
school  must  approve  the  teacher's  selections  of  pupils  and  rewards.  The 
fact  that  those  who  are  not  rewarded  feel  chagrin  is  no  valid  objection  to 
the  method.  They  do  not  receive  the  reward  because  they  have  not 
earned  it.  That  is  enough  to  say,  but  in  every  other  respect  they  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  the  others. 

(r)  Next  comes  restraints.  These  are  spurs  to  drive  pupils  to  obey 
instead  of  lures  to  /ead  them.  They  are  just  as  appropriate  in  school  as 
the  lures,  and  quite  as  often  needed. 

The  milder  restraints  will  generally  serve  the  purpose  of  the  teacher. 
One  of  the  best  is  seating  the  child  where  opportunities  to  disobey  will 
not  be  so  frequent.  "  He  is  too  weak  to  sit  with  his  companions,  and 
therefore  he  must  sit  alone  until  he  grows  stronger." 

Loss  of  other  privileges  that  he  would  have,  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
offence  of  whispering,  might  be  used.  For  instance,  if  the  teacher  gives 
what  are  called  **  two-minute  rests  "  during  the  session,  in  which  pupils 
may  whisper  and  have  some  other  privileges,  these  privileges  may  be 
withheld  from  the  child  that  whispers  out  of  time,  etc.,  etc. 

The  restraints  and  other  forms  of  punishment  may  be  increased  as  the 
need  for  them  develops.  But  if  the  teacher  is  working  with  an  intelli- 
gent conviction  and  a  strong  purpose  to  do  the  most  possible  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  this  conviction  and  purpose  will  so  influence 
him  and  his  pupils  that  all  but  the  most  depraved  will  be  controlled  by 
some  such  methods  as  we  have  suggested.  But  there  is  no  educational 
reason  why  a  child  should  not  sometimes  be  whipped  for  whispering. 
Sometimes  a  whipping  is  the  kindest  treatment  a  child  can  receive.  But 
it  is  of  little  educational  value  unless  administered  deliberately  and  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness.  The  child  is  an  imperfect  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  who  has  no  room  in  his  feelings  toward  that  child  for  anger 
and  passionate  and  inconsiderate  treatment.  It  is,  generally,  a  confession 
of  weakness  when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  secure  obedience  by  whip- 
ping. But  it  is  better  than  continued  disobedience  or  expulsion  from 
school.  —  TAe  Public  School  JoumaL 


Disoipline  and  Kindness. 

In  dealing  with  young  people  there  are  very  few  parents  or  guardians 
who  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  discipline  and  kindness.  Some 
are  too  severe ;  others  are  too  indulgent.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  en- 
force a  proper  amount  of  discipline  with  kindness,  and,  indeed,  it  is  an 
unkindness  to  do  otherwise.     The  most  abused  children,  perhaps,  are 
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^(?/incfuJg-^nt  parents  whom  no  society  restrains.  They  teach  their 
^  'id^^  ^^  ^^  selfish  and  wilful,  qualities  which  will  either  be  corrected 
(^  jj^naxid  «_irm sympathetic  world,  or  remain  as  blemishes  upon  char- 
\>i  y  On  tile  other  hand,  says  the  Baltimore  Svn,  those  parents  who 
^C^  ^qO^^^^^  '"^c^uire  their  children  to  live  up  to  regulations  modeled  on 
0^  po(  ^rtx^^V"  and  navy,  stifle  the  natural  buoyancy  and  affectionate 
iP^  ^ili^"^  V^  ^^^«r  children,  and  may  develop  in  them  vices  of  another 
Ji^^  ^^!^^*^^"'-*^**«ss  with  its  long  train  of  evils. 

j^i^    j$  ^         '^^^        to    lay  down    general    rules  on  the  subject,  but    it 

J^  'Je^*^  ^^^^  ^^^  discipline    to    be  applied  to  children   should  be 

i^  ^  0^^^^    '^^^-Iciixig  constant  appeals  to  their  better  nature,  and  that 

<C^\rfi^^^^^     ^Vmown   them  should    be  well  considered,    and    directed 

A,e     jf  ^  ^^"^^^^t^    good    rather    than    to   their    present    gratification. 

0  *    i^^^    ^^^^^cireVi  are  not  credited  with  as  much  reasoning  power 

A^  ^Mi^         ^^^t:y  as  they  possess.     They  begin  to  learn  the  difference 

^d  ^  ^  ^^'^t.  ^x\d  wrong  before  they  begin  to  talk,  and  before  they  are 

^t^^  tO  ^     ^^^  school  are  quite  capable*  of  being  taught  to  respect  the 

^e^^^    o^  oXti^T-^^     It  is  at  this  time  that  they  need  to  be  disciplined  or 

^^  .  ^  ^^  ^V:>^y  set  rules  of  behavior,  that  they  may  not  develop  too 

^eA^  ^\y  ^"^^i"    natural  disposition  to  do  that  which  pleases  them,  irre- 

s^^^   we  *^^  ^^^  wishes  of  their  companions.     It  is  a  critical  period  when 

sP^  ^^^d^^K^'^ce  of  their  whims  and  fancies  is  liable  to  develop  selfish- 

o^^   ^^i  will  be  hard  to  eradicate.     It  is  therefore  a  time  to  begin  to  rea- 

**^^^^^tb  A^™,  and  show  them  the  necessity  of  considering  the  desires 

^^  -  ^bio^^  ^^  others  as  well  as  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 

^^    o{  tnaintaining  their  own  rights.     The  easy  way  is  to  let  the  selfish 

^*  llv  ^^^^  ^^^  feebler  companions  to  the  injury  of  both.     But  it  is  a  duty 

teach  the  one  that  he  must  not  override  the  rights  of  his  playmates, 

nd  the  others  that  they  must  not  yield  to  him  without  reason.     Very 

small  children  are  able  to  understand  this  principle,  and  if  they  learn  the 

lesson  well  before  they  begin  to  live  away  from  parental  guidance,  they 

w-ill  be  saved  some  rough  lessons  that  their  little  world  has  to  teach  them. 

True  kindness  requires  that  they  should  be  brought  under  a  moderate 

degree  of  discipline,  and  taught  how  to  behave  in  a  social  organization 

where  each  individual  has  his  rights  and  duties  to  maintain  and  observe, 

and  that  this  lesson  should  be  given  to  them  as  early  as  possible. 

They  present,  when  scarcely  able  to  walk  or  talk,  a  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  ruling  passions,  virtues  and  faults  of  their  elders.  Some  are 
gentle,  retiring,  easily  led,  unselfish,  and  too  ready  to  yield  their  rights  to 
their  self-assertive  companions.  Others  are  strong,  wilful,  energetic,  think- 
ing only  of  themselves,  and  determined  to  have  their  own  way.  Each  has 
virtues  to  be  developed,  faults  to  be  corrected.  These  can  be  observed 
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while  they  are  at  their  games  and  studies ;  and  they  ought  to  be  observed, 
because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  before  a  corrective  discipline 
can  be  applied.  The  usual  course  is  to  admire  the  wilful  boy  and 
prophesy  great  things  of  him,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  greater 
world  he  will  meet  other  wilful  boys  who  have  been  admired  and  en- 
couraged in  their  faults  as  he  has  been.  It  is  quite  as  common  to  think 
kindly  and  sympathetically  of  the  weaker  character  who  is  all  gentle- 
ness and  love,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  such  weakness  of  disposition  will 
surely  bring  distress  as  this  character  passes  out  from  parental  guidance 
and  encounters  those  who  are  bent  only  on  their  selfish  pursuits. 

Children  who  are  old  enough  to  quarrel  over  their  games  are  quite  old 
enough  to  be  taught  the  principles  of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  makes  possible  a  social  organization.  They  should  be 
taught  it  by  precept  and  example,  and  disciplined  to  practice  it,  but  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  because  such  training  is  for  their  good.  It  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  most  children  that  they  are  not  at  all  times  under  the 
training  influence  of  indulgent*  parents ;  that  they  pass  out  for  some 
hours  every  day  and  get  some  rough  experience  with  companions  of 
their  own  age  at  school  or  in  the  streets.  Thus  they  may  be  made  ready 
both  to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  respect  the  rights  of  others.  They 
may  then  be  expected  to  grow  up  neither  selfish  and  overbearing,  nor 
weak  and  yielding  men  and  women. —  IVest  Chester  Local  News, 


The  Bound  Table. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  of  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  Round  Table  met  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, September  27  and  28,  1889.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  members  were  glad  to  see  each  other  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion. The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  smiles,  the  enthusiasm — ^all 
evinced  vigor  for  the  work  of  the  new  year. 

Friday  evening  the  discussion  on  **How  We  can  be  more  Helpful  to 
our  Teachers  *'  was  opened  by  Superintendent  John  E.  Morris,  of  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  and  T.  H.  Bulla,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  discussion  in 
which  nearly  all  took  part,  was  informal  and  lively.  The  following  were 
some  of  the  points  : 

We  can  be  helpful  to  our  teachers — 

1.  By  being  loyal  to  them  when  right. 

2.  By  kindly  reproof  and  criticism. 

3.  By  words  of  encouragement  and  commendation  on  work  well  done. 

4.  By  co-operation  in  discipline  and  intercourse  with  parents. 
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^krcxluc^ing  new  topics  and  methods. 


5'  fyixy^xriMr^^r-    how  to  do  work. 

b'  pyreiicl^»-ii:»g  assistance  in  epaergencies. 

7'  jyarrari^^ii:^^  work  in  a  systematic  way. 

i'  ^yOCca^i<:>K-&slly  finding  out  what  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing  in 

V.  1    - 

^    pylielp>^a:^^r-  to  supply  supplementary  work. 
\0'  ^yexa.K^rfci,:^ing  work  and  inquiring  into  methods  used  by  teachers. 
%^'  pybeirfcgr-    x^Y^^  teacher's  best  friend  in  the  work, 
t^'  py^^^i^x^^r^   -the  part  of  the  teacher  against  unreasonable  parents. 
j3'  ^y  vri^ixxgr   test  questions  on  topics  gone  over. 
\k  ^if  a&sx^^lx\g;  in  making  good  programs. 
j$'  ^?  vvin.«l;y.  talks  to  schools. 
\  '  ^^  s^<i^ax"\iigr  such  apparatus,  fiimiture,  etc.,  from  school  boards  as 

*^^ft.  ^^  ^^^^^^ssing  methods  with  teachers. 

^^\eac\ii:^g  teachers  to  see  the  bearing  of  each  part  of  the  work  on 
^^geoef^^^y^tem. 
tJ^  ^V^c  s*^^  evening  reports  were  made  on  certain  tests  in  letter-writing 
A  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^  Grammar  grades. 
^^\^e  session  of  Saturday  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Canon,  of  Sharon, 
^jxlbe  topic,  **How  to  secure  better  Attendance  in  our  Schools.'* 
^^'  e  ot  ^^^  points  were  : 
J.  Keep  a  good  school. 

^    Study  into  cause  of  absence,  and  work  op  the  cause,  whether  it  be 
parent  or  child. 

^  A  certain  amount  of  absence  is  legitimate.    The  teacher  should  not 
^co\d  and  fret  and  threaten,  but  receive  the  absentee  cheerfully. 
j^  Note  the  worst  cases ;  try  to  cure  them. 
5.  Keep  the  record  of  absence  and  tardiness  where  all  can  see  it. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Lynch,  of  the  High  School  of  Warren,  Ohio,  on  the  topic 
"  What  can  We  do  for  our  Graduates  after  Graduation  ?  '*  said  : 

1.  Urge  them  to  go  to  college. 

2.  Keep  them  in  mind  and  recommend  them  for  employment,  and 
when  in  employment  call  on  them  occasionally. 

3.  Put  them  in  line  of  reading  good  books. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Lynch  presented  a  post-graduate  course  of 
reading,  which  the  Round  Table  ordered  printed.  He  was  also  requested 
to  prepare  and  print  a  course  of  reading  for  Grammar  School  and  High 
School. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  **  What 
We  can  do  to  secure  better  School  Legislation.' ' 

I.  We  must  know  the  history  and  tendency  of  our  work. 
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2.  We  must  have  personal  interviews  with  legislators  (who  are  but 
men),  and  have  them  visit  schools. 

3.  We  must  interest  the  newspapers^ 

4.  We  must  have  State  unity  of  effort ;  must  show  legislators  that  we 
are  not  acting  from  selfish  motives,  but  for  improvement  of  schools. 

5.  We  must  have  judicious  perseverance,  backed  by  successful  work. — 
Pennsylvania  School  yournal. 


Shall  We  Have  an  Educational  Association  in  Virginia? 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, held  recently  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  the  practicability  and  advisability  of 
a  Virginia  State  Teachers*  Association  was  discussed  at  some  length.  No  formal 
steps  in  this  direction  were  taken,  but  the  movement  had  the  hearty  endorsation 
of  all  present.  More  than  mere  approval,  however,  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  organization  of  such  an  association.  Some  action  must  be  taken  ;  and  the 
writer  feels  constrained  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  hoping  that  they  may  have 
some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  much  desired  end. 

In  appealing  to  teachers,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  di.<icuss  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  an  Association.  It  will  cause  an  interchange  of  ideas,  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintances,  elevate  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  and  strengthen  the  influence  of  teachers  individually  and 
collectively. 

It  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  progressive  thought,  and 
become  a  power  in  the  bringing  about  of  much  needed  reforms. 

The  fact  that  those  States  which  are  foremost  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education  have  long  since  organized  such  associations,  and  that  they  have 
worked  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  teachers,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  its 
formation.    Nor  would  it  be  a  matter  so  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Let  each  city  and  county  in  the  State  call  a  meeting  of  its  teachers  at  such 
time  as  is  convenient  to  the  teachers  of  such  city  or  county,  and  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  m  the  city  of  Richmond  on  a  certain  date,  with  a  view  to  the 
organization  of  a  State  Association. 

If  this  suggestion  is  thought  feasible  and  practicable,  let  the  teachers  of  the 
State  act  upon  it.  Let  a  call  signed  by  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  teachers  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  requesting  the  teachers 
throughout  the  State  to  form  City  and  County  Associations,  with  a  view  to  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  State  Association. 

Let  the  matter  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  State,  city,  and  county 
superintendents,  and  let  it  be  discussed  at  their  teachers'  meetings  and  through 
the  columns  of  the  public  press,  and  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  Virginia  will 
file  into  line  as  one  of  those  States  foremost  in  progressive  and  practical  edu- 
cation. Theo.  J.  Wool. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Notes. 


There  is  now  a  demand  for  school  libraries  such  as  has  not  been  known  in 
the  past    It  is  a  demand  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  public  library.    Modem 
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methods  in  geography,  history,  reading,  civics,  physiology,  natural  science,  and 
literature  require  a  large  supply  of  library  resources.  It  is  not  for  a  single  read- 
ing that  they  are  needed,  else  the  public  library  could  be  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  for  frequent  partial  reading,  and  for  almost  constant  reference. 
There  is  no  well  appointed  school  in  the  country  without  a  dictionary,  an  ency- 
clopsedia,  and  a  few  well  selected  books  for  reading  and  ready  reference  in  these 
various  departments. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  a  city  or  town  in  this  day  of  advanced  and  advancing 
methods  to  erect  an  expensive  building  and  place  in  it  an  expert  teacher,  and 
neglect  to  supply  the  reference  books,  without  which  first-class  work  cannot  be 
done.  A  few  States  have  ample  provision  through  the  State  fund,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  the  States  make  no  provision  for  such  libraries.  Trustees  and  school 
boards  should  certainly  see  to  it  that  some  provision  is  made,  but  if  they  do  not, 
then  the  teachers  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  through  an 
entertainment,  through  the  eirlistment  of  some  wealthy  friends  of  the  school, 
the  requisite  funds  should  be  secured.  The  average  American  community  is 
very  responsive  when  any  well  defined  appeal  is  made  in  the  interest  of  schools. 
^-Journal  of  Education. 

'*Take  care  of  the  pennies,"  runs  the  adage,  '*and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves,"    Suggested  probably  by  this,  young  teachers  are  often  advised 
that,  if  they  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  lesser  evils  of  the  school-room,  the 
more  prominent  ones  will  disappear.     We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  advice, 
although  it  has  well-nigh  passed  into  a  proverb.    We  should  reverse  the  saying, 
and  write  it.  Subdue  the  greater  fau/ts^  and  the  lesser  ones  will  not  be  worth  notic- 
ing.  To  illustrate :  young  teachers  begin  their  experience  often  with  a  stringent 
rule  against  whispering.     Now,  a  whisper  in  itself  is  hardly  a  sin,  as  might  be 
inferred  by  the  penalty  sometimes  attached  to  its  committal.    Indeed,  we  can 
conceive  of  it  as  being  a  positive  good.    Why  is  it  not  better  that  John  should 
ask  his  neighbor  to  loan  him  some  article  essential  to  the  continuing  of  his  task, 
than  to  disturb  the  teacher  by  making  the  request  through  him?    The  whisper  is 
evil  only  when  it  distracts  attention  from  the  work  in  hand.    But  to  make  a  rule 
against  all  whispering,  is  to  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  convenient  and  helpful 
as  well  as  the  evil.    The  greater  evil  in  the  school-room  is  idleness — the  parent, 
indeed,  of  all  mischief.    In  that  direction  the  teacher  should  continually,  and 
with  Argus  eyes,  look.    The  school-room  a  busy  hive,  every  pupil  interested 
and  industrious,  whispering  and  **  small  play"  will  drop  to  leeward  and  disap- 
pear.   And  the  teacher,  too,  has  not  attempted  the  impossible.    With  time  upon 
.their  hands,  children  will  whisper  and  play;  and  we  should  not  have  the  heart 
to  blame  them  much  for  thus  obeying  their  natural  promptings.    With  a  plenty 
of  work,  however,  and  interested,  there  would  be  no  whispering  in  a  room, 
either  in  kind  or  quantity,  to  call  for  rule  or  penalty.    It  will  always  be  found, 
we  think,  that  the  most  successful  teachers  are  absorbed  in  the  *'  weightier  mat- 
ters "  of  their  labor. — Popular  Educator. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  ask  himself,  "  What  is  my  chief  fault  ?  '*  No 
one  is  safe  who  thinks  he  has  no  faults.  If  the  teacher  thinks  he  has  no  faults 
he  should  listen  to  the  conversation  of  his  pupils ;  even  the  youngest  know  the 
teacher's  failings.  The  teacher  who  knows  his  own  weak  point,  should,  day  by 
day,  fortify  himself  against  it.  Is  it  scolding  ?  Is  it  censoriousness  ?  Is  it  quick- 
ness to  anger?  Is  it  uncharitableness ?  Is  it  partiality ?  Is  it  self-conceit?  Is 
it  laziness  ?    Is  it  untruthfulness  ?    Is  it  carelessness  of  personal  appearance  ? 
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Is  it  lack  of  punctuality  ?  Is  it  want  of  ambition  ?  It  is  said  that  the  failing  the 
teacher  quickly  sees  in  another,  is  the  failing  he  has  himself.  He  may  not  be 
conscious  of  his  own  failing,  but  he  is  conscious  of  that  in  his  neighbor. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  pleasant  subject,  but  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
must  be  considered.  The  teacher  who  has  attempted  to  pull  motes  out  of  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils,  should  also  attempt  to  pull  the  beams  out  of  his  own  eye. 
Earnest  self  examination  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  examining 
others,  and  there  is  no  one  we  should  be  so  strict  with  as  ourselves.  Sometimes 
the  teacber  thinks  that  there  is  no  growth  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  and  he  won- 
ders that  they  lack  growth,  and  the  only  way  to  account  for  it  is  by  a  diligent 
inspection.  The  cause  is  in  himself,  too  often.  Plants  grow  because  the  sun 
shines  upon  them.  Pupils  grow  because  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher  upon 
them.  Now,  as  little  light  and  heat  penetrate  through  dusty  glass,  so  unless  the 
light  of  truth  shines  strongly  through  the  teacher  and  upon  the  pupils,  he  can- 
not expect  to  see  character  grow  in  them. —  The  School  Journal. 

I  THINK  it  is  the  most  cruel  treatment  to  compel  a  parent  to  submit  to  a  regu- 
lation which  will  educate  his  child  in  a  manner  that  is  in  direct  discord  with  his 
religious  views.  The  State  has  no  right  to  arrange  for  any  education  other  than 
a  strictly  secular  one.  The  right  kind  of  education  that  should  be  furnished  by 
the  State  should  be :  first,  to  train  the  children  to  make  a  living ;  second,  to 
give  them  such  an  education  as  to  teach  them  to  cast  an  intelligent  ballot  at 
elections ;  third  and  last,  to  afford  the  moral  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
understand  the  full  value  of  true  and  noble  and  free  citizenship.  Now,  some 
claim  that  religion  and  morality  are  inseparable,  but  I  say  that  they  are  not.  It 
is  entirely  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow-beings  that  gives  us  the  moral 
idea  that  stealing  is  wrong.  It  does  not  take  religion  to  teach  that.  You  can 
have  your  parochial  and  private  schools.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  that ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune for  any  one  to  attend  them  and  get  a  narrow  view  of  their  religious  opin- 
ions, and  become  fixed  in  the  idea  that  they  are  right.  I  want  my  son  to  attend 
public  schools,  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  reasoning  minds  of  others  of 
the  same  age,  to  find  out  that  the  bov  with  ragged  clothes  can  outwit  him  in  his 
studies.—/?^!'.  M.  Savage,  Boston, 

Some  kind  of  instruction  in  manners  and  morals  is  going  on  in  every  school- 
room, and  the  effect  of  this  indirect  teaching  will  form  a  part  of  every  child's 
education,  whether  the  teacher  acknowledges  it  or  not.  So  intimately  are  these 
subjects  connected  with  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life — so  closely  are  the  ways . 
we  do  things  and  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrohg  interwoven  with  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  life— that  lessons  in  manners  and  morals  must  be  included,  by  pre- 
cept or  example,  in  almost  everything  that  is  taught. 

The  teacher  who  habitually  addresses  Harry  Jones  as  "Jones,"  and,  worse 
still,  calls  Alice  Green  "  Green,"  shows  an  unpardonable  lack  of  good  manners 
that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad  influence  upon  children.  The  mother  who  insists 
that  her  children  shall  speak  of  the  grocer  as  *'  Mr.  Jones,"  is  at  once  confronted 
with  the  statement  *'My  teacher  calls  Harry  Jones  by  his  last  name,"  and  her 
work  is  made  proportionately  harder. 

The  teacher  who  has  so  little  self-control  as  to  lose  her  temper  and  call  a  child 
a  '*  fool,"  and  at  another  time  tell  another  child  he  "lies,"  is  deficient  in  both 
manners  and  morals,  and  should  be  considered  as  unfit  to  be  an  instructor  of 
yowiYi,— Mrs.  S.  R.  Winchell. 
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Ik  reading,  vary  the  work  by  having  one  or  two  pupils  each  day  prepared  to 
tell  the  class  something  they  have  read.     The  teacher  will  have  to  select  mate- 
rials for  such  exercises,   and  should  endeavor  to  make  them  interesting  and 
profitable,  without  allowing  them  to  become  so  long  as  to  lake  up  too  much 
time.   Again,  let  one  pupil  read  a  narrative  for  the  class,  and  then  let  others  try 
to  telUt  as  completely  as  possible  after  one  reading.    Sometimes  the  teacher 
may  do  the  reading  that  the  class  may  afterwards  tell  what  they  liave  heard  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  best  that  the  pupils  do  it,  and  prepare  carefully  beforehand  so  as 
todoitas  well  as  they  can.     Such  devices  make  careful  readers  and  attentive 
listeners.— Z?f.  /  JV.  Siear-ns. 

The  growing  weakness  of  all  our  school  work  is  the  lack  of  reiteration.     The 
good  mother  repeats  the  same  words  day  by  day  and  does  the  same  thing  year 
by  year,  and  by  endless  iteration  establishes  the  habits  of  childhood.     But  the 
school  work  is  too  often   but  the  dashing  of  a  series  of  illuminative  waves  of 
/ostruction  over  the  unimpressible  surface  of  the  pupil,  leaving  the  graduate  in 
a  painful  state  of  half-knowledge  and  semi-capacity.      If   we  can  only  add 
another  series  of  brilliant  lessons  in  the  use  of  tools  and  skilled  housekeeping, 
twice  a  week,  with  no  reliable  opportunity  for  the  *'  practice,"  without  which 
this  wiii  come  to  nothing  with  the  average  pupil,  we  are  destined  to  a  big  sensa- 
tion o^  disappointment,  and  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind  in  this  whole  realm  of 
industrial  training  in  comtnon  schooXs. -PoMar  Educator. 

We  must  not  expect  educational  results  to  come  about  in  a  day.  Education 
is  growth,  and,  like  all  growth,  is  slow  and  gradual ;  it  is  destruction  that  is 
swift  and  rapid-  A  tree  takes  centuries  to  grow ;  it  can  be  hewn  down  in  a  half 
hour's  time.  The  Ephesian  dome  was  long  years  in  building ;  it  burned  down 
in  a  night.  AH  creative  >vork  is,  of  necessity,  slow.  Do  not  be  disappointed  if 
your  teaching  does  not  produce  immediate  results. — Texas  Journal, 

A  CHILI>  is  a  born  questioner,  and  he  who  deals  with  a  child  ought  to  be  a 
trained  questioner.  When  teachers  are  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  to 
teach,  among  the  test  questions  should  be  this :  "  Can  you  question  ?  "  He  is 
not  equipped  for  the  work  who  can  only  ^^wr  in.  He  who  sits  among  boys  and 
girls  roust  be  practically  skilled  in  drawing  out.  The  recipiency  of  a  child  is 
not  his  most  hopeful  faculty.  The  enquiring  disposition,  the  mental  restlessness, 
give  us  our  best  opportunity,  and  the  true  result  of  a  class  lesson  is  not  what  the 
scholars  r^»*^-'»^^''»  but  what  they  \i^\^  thought.  So  we  say,  let  the  scholars 
question  ^'^w*  /  roake  them  question  by  questioning  them  and  awakening  mental 
acuviiy. —  1^^  London  Sunday-School  Chronicle. 

The  highest  product  of  all  this  world's  energy  and  wisdom  is  a  noble  Chris- 
tian manhood  or  womanhood.  Nothing  else  is  comparable  to  this.  We  grow 
into  likeness  with  our  prevailing  thought,  our  inner  love.  Hence,  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  that  we  should  be  on  familiar  terms  with  high  thought,  and  good 
men  and  women  in  life  and  in  books.  The  world  is  growing  steadily  better, 
mainly,  we  believe,  because  the  ideal  strength  and  loveliness,  in  life  and  character, 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee  are  pondered  more  and  more  by  the  individual  man.  Put 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  old  and  young,  worthy  and  beautiful  ideals.— /V»«- 
sfhfonia  SchoolJoumal. 

The  teacher  must  be  a  thinker.    The  teacher  who  does  not  think  for  himself 
is  a  failure.   The  methods  of  the  books  and  of  the  journals  are  slavishly  copied 
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by  machine  teachers  ohly ;  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  they  suggest  only  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  better  ways  and  means  which  he  is  able  to  devise  for  himself  in  his 
own  school. — Iowa  Norma/  Monthly, 

Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well ; 
whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely  ;  in 
great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest.— Z?j^>fe^«j, 

When  an  acorn  falls  upon  an  unfavorable  spot  and  decays  there,  we  know  the 
extent  of  the  loss;  but  when  the  intellect  of  a  rational  being,  for  want  of  culture, 
is  lost  to  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  created,  it  is  a  loss  which  no  man  can 
measure. — Edward  Everett, 

How  TO  Read. — When  you  come  to  a  good,  book  you  must  ask  yourself, 
^*  Am  I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian  miner  would  ?  Are  my  pick-axes  and 
shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my  temper  ?"  And,  keeping  the  figure  a  little 
longer  even  at  the  cost  of  tiresomeness,  for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the 
metal  you  are  in  search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  words  are  as 
the  rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your  pick- 
a;ces  are  your  own  care,  wit  and  learning ;  your  smelting  furnace  is  your  own 
thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  withe mt 
those  tools  and  that  fire;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest  chiseling  and 
patientest  fusing  before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the  metal. — Ruskin^s  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

No  PERSONAL  contract  is  more  debasing  than  a  bad  book.  Its  characters 
enter  into  the  mind  and  continually  deprave  it;  nor  can  they  be  turned  out  or 
"cut,"  as  a  disreputable  acquaintance  might  b^.-^ Amelia  E,  Barr, 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  what  others  know— in  not  being  more  igno- 
rant than  those  we  live  with;  there  is  a  higher  satisfaction  in  knowing  what 
others  do  not  know — in  being  more  informed  than  they  are. — Lord  Brougham, 

Some  happy  talent  and  some  fortunate  opportunity  may  form  two  sides  of  the 
ladder  on  which  some  men  mount,  but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder  must  be  made 
of  stuff  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear ;  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-go- 
ing, ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness. — Dickens, 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  life  would  endure. 
As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years  ; 

What  things  he  might  know  ! 

What  deeds  he  might  do ! 
And  all  without  hurry  or  care. — Old  Song, 


Foreign  Ednoational  News. 

Prussia. — The  school  authorities  in  various  provinces  have  recently  raised  the 
tuition  fees  in  the  high  schools  (gymnasiums,  etc.,)  in  order  to  check  the  ten- 
dency to  overcrowd  these  schools.    The  idea  that  an  academic  education  is 
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better  than  a  common  school  education ;  moreover,  that  it  secures  an  excep- 
tional position  in  Wk  and  saves  men  from  common  drudgery,  is  alarmingly  in- 
creasing; hence  the  damper  applied  in  the  form  of  increased  fees. 

.Sijr^.— The  sixteen  normal  schools  of  the  Kingdom  had  three  hundred  and 
ten  irraduates  this  year,  and  that  number  barely  sufficed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

^jtf/fw.— Vienna  has  2,296  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  of  which  828 
arc  born  in  Vienna,  506  in  other  cities  of  Nether-Austria.  301  in  Moravia,  195  in 
Bohemia,  107  in  Hungary,  78  in  Silicia,  50  in  Upper- Austria,  50  in  Germany,  45 
in  Styria,  34  in  Galicia,  15  in  Salzburg,  13  in  Tyrol,  10  in  Croatia,  10  in  Italy,  9  in 
Carinthia.  9  in  Krain.  7  in  Siebenburgen,  7  in  the  Adriatic  Coast-land,  8  in  Buko- 
vina.  6  in  Vorarlberg,  4  \^  Switzerland,  2  in  Russia,  i  in  Roumania,  and  i  in 
Servla. 

Bohemia -Trom  1871    till  1889  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  has  in- 
creased  12.71%-    The   number  is  989,728;  of  these,  91.02%  are  found  in  the 
public  elementary  and  middle  schools.    The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  schools 
was  22.91 /&•    The  micj^ie  schools  show  an  increase  of  942.85%,  and  the  ele- 
mentary schools  18%.     Formerly  two-thirds,  or  66.66%,  of  the  middle  schools 
were  German ;  one-third  Bohemian.     Now  the  proportion  of  German  middle 
schools  is  only  452%,  while  54.8%  are  Bohemian.    Of  the  4,646  public  elemen- 
tary  schools,  48' 78 9©    are  German  and  56.22%  Bohemian.    The  German  private 
schools  number  281,  which  represents  67.61%,  while  the  Bohemian  are  32.39%. 
On  an  average  the  German  public  schools  have  161  children,  the  Bohemian  218. 
The  German  middle  schools  have  on  an  average  156  pupils,  while  the  Bohemian 
have  159  pupils.    Of  the  4,913  school- buildings  in  Bohemia,  only  50.23%  were  in 
satisfactory  condition  in  1871,  while  to-day  8464%  of  the  buildings  are  commo- 
dious and  satisfactory.    The  number  of  unlicensed  teachers  in  Bohemia  is  (1889) 
611,  that  is  to  say,  these  61 1  persons  teaching  have  not  yet  gone  through  a  normal 
\  school,  and  act  as  apprentices,  as  it  were. 


EDITORIAL. 

~vVe  invite  all  teachers  throughout  the  State,  all  officers  of  colleges  and  other 

"t/ons  of  learning,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 

^   ''a/  educational  interests  of  the  State,  to  consider  carefully  the  communica- 

W^-^      '  ^^^^-  J-  Wool,  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 


I      .  ^^  'n  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  will  be  glad  to 

.      'tjjjy  ^jiscussed  in  these  pages.    We  have  long  felt  the  imperative  need  of 

l^j  yP  ^r&anization.    Indeed,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  and  mortification  to  us 

fleeted  "^^'^»  »l™*^s^  alone  of  the  States  (certainly  of  those  most  closely  con- 

throu  K*^'^*^  ^^^  ^y  community  of  thought  and  of  interest),  has  no  organization 

imp        ^Hi^h  her  teachers  may  cultivate  acquaintanceship,  devise  plans  for  the 

ggpg    ^**^^Ot  and  elevation  of  their  profession,  and  otherwise  promote  the 

isa^Q-J^^Jfare.    The  **  Normal  Institute,'*  which  has  come  so  much  into  favor, 

of  aT^^  ^hing— a  very  good  thing;  but  it  cannot  and  does  not  supply  the  place 

*®desi  ^^^«^' Association;  its  objects  and  aims  are  entirely  different ;  and  while 

yet  \^^  .'J^.  ^o  see  the  *'  Institute  "  continued  and  its  usefulness  greatly  enlarged. 

beyou-j     ^^^  the  Association  can  do  a  work  quite  as  valuable,  which  lies  entirely 

^*^^  outside  of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
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We  are  aware  that  there  was  once  an  "  Educational  Association  of  Virginia," 
and  that  it  fell  into  disrepute  with  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  finally  dissolved 
some  years  ago.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  an  Association  is  not  needed,  or 
that  one  cannot  be  maintained  in  efficiency  and  with  profit  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation amongst  us.  With  the  history  of  that  effort  before  us,  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  it  fell,  and  to  organize  an  Association  which  shall 
be  permanent  and  profitable  to  all  who  are  connected  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth.  All  the  records  of  the  old  Association  are,  we 
believe*  still  in  existence  and  readily  accessible,  and  may  be  utilized  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  new ;  and  with  proper  effort  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  teachers  and  school  officials  of  the  State,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  satisfactory 
organization. 

We  know  of  no  better  plan  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  teachers  of  the 
State  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wool,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  as  promis- 
ing speedy  and  practical  results. 

— In  common  with  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country,  Richmond  has  had  a  visitation  of  the  foreign  intruder,  called  in  some 
places  **  La  Grippe,"  in  others  the  **  Russian  Influenza."  It  has  attacked  all 
classes  of  society,  and  invaded  all  departments  of  work ;  but  the  schools  have 
probably  been  the  greatest  sufferers.  For  the  period  extending  from  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  to  the  first  week  in  February,  the  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has 
been  greatly  diminished — certainly  as  much  as  ten  per  cent. — and  the  work  of 
teaching  has  been  correspondingly  hindered.  The  disease,  however,  has  been 
of  a  mild  type,  and  the  cases  terminating  fatally  have  been  few.  Happily,  the 
scourge  is  abating,  if  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  for  the  last  week  the 
attendance  has  very  nearly  reached  the  usual  high  standard. 

—We  are  grieved  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Lizzie  F.  Dolan,  which  oc- 
curred at  her  home  in  this  city  February  5th.  She  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an 
illness  of  nine  days.  The  attack  was  probably  preceded  by  the  prevailing  in- 
fluenza, as  she  had  been  complaining  somewhat  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  her 
health  had  always  been  so  perfect,  her  constitution  was  so  robust,  and  her  vitality 
was  so  great,  that  she  remained  at  her  post  until  prostrated  by  the  violent  attack 
of  pneumonia. 

Miss  Dolan  was  Ji  grand  teacher— devoted  to  the  work,  industrious,  zealous, 
and  eminently  successful.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  lowest  primary  grades  in 
Bellevue  School,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  her  delight  to  train  the  little 
ones  just  entering  upon  their  school  work  in  that  school ;  and  no  children  ever 
had  a  more  earnest,  patient  and  skillful  teacher.  She  had  been  a  teacher  for 
nineteen  y ears ^  and  in  all  that  time  she  never  lost  a  day  from  sickness,  and  only 
one  day  from  any  cause. 

We  hope  to  publish  a  more  extended  and  worthy  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

—We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  H.  O.  Williams, 
State  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  send  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Journal  to  the  approaching  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth 
February  13-16.  We  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  if  circumstances 
were  such  that  we  could  do  so,  but  we  are  forced  to  decline. 

We  would  also  take  pleasure  in  publishing  a  mor%  extended  notice  of  the 
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Convention,  but  this  issue  of  the  Journal  has  been  so  delayed,  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  be  explained  here,  that  such  notice  would  now  be  of  no  practical 
benefit,  as  the  Convention  will  have  adjourned  before  it  can  reach  our  readers. 


Book  Notices. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Joseph  E.  Worces- 
ter, LL.D.  With  Supplement  containing  over  12,500  new  words  and  entries, 
and  a  Vocabulary  of  Synonymes  of  words  in  general  use  ;  and  an  Appendix, 
which  embodies  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography,  embracing  the  names 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  countries  ;  A  Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  embracing  the  names  of  over  twenty  thousand  places 
ot  all  countnes ;  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  modern  Christian  names,  of 
Oreek  and  Latin  proper  names,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  together  with 
various  other  useful  tables.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  the  new  edition,  illustrated  and  unabridged,  and  we  have  copied  the 
title-page  entire,  because  it  presents  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  book  in 
better  form  than  any  we  could  produce.  What  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor, 
scholarship  and  skill  is  embodied  in  this  work !  It  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  desired  m  the  way  of  a  dictionary ;  and  if  there  is  anything  belonging  to  the 
English  language,  in  any  form  or  connection  whatever,  which  one  does  not  find 
here,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  either  valuable  or  useful.  We  are  indebted  for  a 
copy  to  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  who  are  the  Richmond  agents. 

^i^i^\^P^^i{^o^^^A  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.  By  Mary  Tucker 
Magin.   j.  1^.  Bell  Company,  Publishers,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  has  long  been  used  in  the  schools  of 
VifgMia,  and  which  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  a  single  word  of 
commendation  from  us.  Considerable  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  in  the 
way  of  typography,  illustration,  binding,  etc.,  there  is  very  great  improvement. 
We  think  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement  and 
tothehistory  of  colonial  times,  and  too  little,  proportionately,  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  and  subsequent  history.  Still,  it  is  a  good  book,  and  we  heartily 
join  with  the  publishers  in  the  pride  which  they  feel  in  it  "as  the  only  school 
text-book  used  in  our  state  compiled  by  a  Virginia  author  and  published  by  a 
Virginia  publishing  house." 

^"!i^i;?^m?P  ^^  ASTRONOMY.  A  Text- Book  for  Use  in  High  Schools 
Tmf^for  oTStr'X'^*^  ^  Uranography.  By  Charies  A.  Young.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.. 
uTh?  c»n ''^n^^^^^ny  >n  th«  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  author  of 
cl!io  "  Rr.c»^  ^^  "A  General  Astronomy  for  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Schools.      uoston  :   Qjnn  &  Company,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  $1.55. 

The  ^^^^  ^^^  Author  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
It  has  long  been  a  household  word  with  students  of  the  science  of  the  stars,  and 
he  has  probably  done  more  to  extend  and  improve  our  knowledge  of  that 
sdencethan  any  other  American  scholar.  The  present  volume  is  a  new  work, 
andnota  mere  abridgement  of  the  "General  Astronomy,"  recently  published. 
Much  of  the  material  of  the  larger  book  has  been  incorporated  into  this,  but 
cver>thing  has  been  worked  over  with  reference  to  the  High  School  course. 

iEXHlNES  AGAINST. CTESIPHON  (on  the  Crown).  Edited  on  the  basis 
0!  weianer  s  Miiion  by  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Dartmouth 
tollege.     College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
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John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.    Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Company.    Mailing  price.  $1.50 ;  Paper,  |i.2o. 

This  is  another  valuable  addition  to  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors* 
The  Introduction  is  a  lively  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  the  orator,  his  education, 
military  and  political  career,  and  a  history  of  the  suit  in  which  this  oration  was 
delivered. 

WORD  BY  WORD.  An  Illustrated  Primary  Spelling-Book  for  Showing  the 
Structure  of  English  Words  and  Training  the  Vocal  Organs  to  Clear  Enuncia- 
tion. By  J.  H.  Stickney,  author  of  **  Stickney's  Reading  Series,'*  etc.  Boston : 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  give  to  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
author  and  to  develop  the  method  proposed  in  this  work.  The  author  seems 
to  think  the  book  will  **go  of  itself"    Perhaps  it  will. 

THE  SECOND  READING-BOOK.  By  Eben  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippmcott  Company.  Price, 
40  cents. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  country  is  fully  supplied  with  series  of  readers  ? 
One  would  suppose,  from  the  number  now  competing  for  public  favor  and 
patronage,  that  the  utmost  limit  of  demand  had  been  reached.  This  one,  we 
think,  can  hold  a  place  with  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  selections  are  good 
and  the  typography  and  illustrations  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  book-maker's 
art.     For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  St.,  city. 

MENTAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  FORM-STUDY  AS  EXEMPLI- 
FIED IN  KRUSrS  DRAWING  COURSE.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  10  cents. 

A  very  convenient  and  useful  guide  to  the  teacher  for  the  first  year's  work  in 
the  class-room. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  FLAG.     Boston :  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 

This  is  designed  as  a  school  exercise  to  be  used  on  occasions  of  flag-raising 
upon  school-buildings.  It  traces  the  history  of  the  national  ensign  from  its  first 
design  to  its  culmination  in  the  present  **Star  Spangled  Banner,"  with  forty-two 
stars,  but  very  briefly,  of  course. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  **  Bureau  of  Education  "  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  i887-'88.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
statistics  and  valuable  educational  information,  together  with  able  discussions  of 
the  important  educational  topics  of  the  times. 

We  have  also  received  a  reprint  of  the  able  papers  of  Cardinal  Gibbons^ 
Bishop  Keane,  Mr.  Mead  and  others,  read  before  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  "  Religion  in  the  Schools,"  or  **  Denomina- 
tional Schools,"  for  which  thanks  are  hereby  tendered. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


—  The  National  Magazine  for  February  will  contain*  an  interesting  article  by 
Professor  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  entitled  *'How  we 
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i  y/^^rit^," S^fyJng  many  curious  historical  facts.     Rev.  J.  C.  Quinn,  LL  D.,  will  con- 

I  tri^^^^  '* Biblical  X-iterature."    F.  W.  Harkins,  Chancellor  of  the  National  Uni- 

f  -j^jty*  **''^^  ^^^n^^'*"®  his  essays  on  Shakespeare.    Agricultural  readers  will  be 

j^ciBlh' J'^^^restcKi    in  the  announcement  of  a  New  Year's  gift  to  this  University 

f  ^rtn  property  est^imated  at  |25,ooo,  which  will  be  utilized  by  its  agricultural 

oartm^'^^  toteacrhi    improved  practical  farming  to  needy  young  men  who  desire 

eoTO  their  ex p^rk^es  while  at  college.    Other  articles  are  by  Dr.  Flavel  S. 

[  ^  ^35  and  eminent  divines.    Published  at  147  Throop  street,  Chicago,  111. 

^he  article  wi^i<:rliis  likely  to  attract  most  attention  in  the  January  number 

"^^^eW  Bng^ic^-p^ ^3^  Magazine  is  that  on  "The  New  England  Meeting-House 

!  0^  ^^.  g  ^ren  Chiar-<r:h."  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Willard.    Mr.  Willard  shows  in  a  very  in- 

!  aU^    .  0  manner    \\  <:^w  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  rebuilding  the  sixty  or 

'  tef^      l^on^ion  c^ii^  rches,  after  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  just  as  our  New  England 

I  5^^^     ^ere  g^^^i'^K'    able  to  build  meeting  houses  with  towers  and  steeples,  set 

I  fatb^  mP^^^^  our    -entire  church  architecture,  in  city  and  country,  almost  from 

bis  ^^g  to  this.       TT^lie  article  is  very  richly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Wren's 

tha^  ^!  s  ^^  ^^   *^^  *"  ^^"  °^^  meeting-houses,  and  there  is  much  interesting 

5icep*^^utthe  OlcJ    South,  King's  Chapel.  Christ  Church,  and  the  Old  Church 

I  *           co^*^^*  ^^    Lectures  for  I1.75.— A  notable  gathering  of  the  world's 
^        cot^^  ^^fore  the  readers  of  The  Youth's  Companion  during  the  year 

j  l^^^^u  '^  ^^^  *  great  lecture  course  of  fifty. two  weeks,  with  over  one  hundred 

^  189^'     -.5,  each  a  famous  authority  in  some  branch  of  art,  literature,  State-craft, 
\ccV^^^  ^  edvicalion.     And  these  lectures  cost  only  three  and  a  half  cents  each, 

\  ^d^^     Yjas*^  °^  *  year's  subscription,  or  fifty-two  numbers  for  only  $1.75. 

\  on  ^*\^  ^^t  vrorth  three  and  a  half  cents  to  have  Gladstone  address  you  for  half 

\  ^^  ^  of  ?    ^^  ^^  listen  for  an  equal  time  to  Tyndall  on  the  wonders  of  nature  ? 

i  ao  ^    -gjostsuch  great  men,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession  each  week, 

I  -^^^    j-.gcussing  every  instructive  and  entertaining  topic  of  the  day,  who  speak  to 

I  ao^  Y^fO^S^  ^^^  medium  of  their  paper  and  your  paper—  The  Youths  Companion. 

\  ^^^    oc^  families  attend  this  great  lecture  course.    You  can  attend  it  by  reading 

j  V^You^'^  Companion  each  week      It  will  be  sent  you  regularly  until  January 

I  80I,  3^  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^"^y  t^'TS-    Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  entire 

\  ^'  ' .  ^  \o  The  Youths  Cofnpanion,  Boston,  Mass. 

_^A  se^^^^^^g  examination  of  Henry  George's  taxation  doctrine,  by  Horace 
I  vhjxe.  appears  in  the  February  Popular  Science  Monthly  under  the  title,  Agri- 

\  itiire  and  the  Single  Tax.    Mr.  White  maintains  that  the  interdependence  of 

(  11  industries  disposes  of  the  claim  that  agriculture  has  enough  advantage  over 

\  *tber  occupations  to  warrant  laying  the  burden  of  all  taxation  upon  it,  and  he 

ks  whether  the  scheme  of  "  economic  rent  "  would  include  paying  a  bounty  to 
/  rtaexs  whose  profits  are  a  minus  quantity. 

,-The  December  number  [No.  44]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
j^erly  during  the  school  year  1889 -'90,  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton, 
MifHi"  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  and  The  Barring  Out,  from 
Maria  Edgeworth's  Parent's  Assistant. 

'The  great  popularity  which  the  Parent's  Assistant  has  had,  ever  since  its  pub- 
lication in  1822,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  include  some  of  the  stories  from 
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this  book  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  The  stories  selected  are  interesting 
and  simple ;  the  lessons  which  they  inculcate  are  the  advantage  of  fruf^ality  and 
the  disadvantage  of  a  blind  party  spirit. 

—By  a  law  of  William  and  Mary,  passed  in  1690,  every  householder  who  re- 
sided in  certain  parishes,  or  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  whose  house  adjoined 
or  was  near  the  street,  "  from  Michaelmas  unto  our  Lady's  Day  yearly,  shall 
every  night  set  or  hang  out  candles  or  lights  in  lanthorns  op  the  outside  of  the 
house  next  the  street,  to  enlighten  the  same  for  the  conveniency  of  passengers, 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  grow  dark,  until  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night, 
upon  the  pain  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  shillings  for  every  default."  Arrange- 
ments might,  however,  be  made  with  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
establishment  of  lamps  in  the  street  at  certain  intervals. 

This  law  seems  to  have  prompted  similar  legislation  in  the  town  of  New  York 
in  1697,  in  an  order  requiring  every  seventh  house  to  hang  out  a  lamp  upon  a 
pole.  New  York  thus  antedates  all  other  American  towns  in  this  respect  by 
nearly  sixty  years. 

The  next  town  in  order  of  time,  and  the  first  in  New  England,  is  Newport. 
Here,  however,  street-lamps  were  hung  out  of  shop  windows  and  houses,  and  this 
was  due  to  private  enterprise.  In  1751,  the  town  petitioned  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island  to  pass  a  law  for  the  protection  of  these  lamps,  as  wilful 
and  malicious  persons  would  often  break  them. — From  ** CandUlight  in  Colonial 
Time  s^''  by  F.  C.  Clark^  in  New  England  Magazine  for  January , 

— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  will  issue  in  February,  as  an  extra  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  the  Riverside  Manual  for  Teachers,  contain- 
ing Suggestions  and  Illustrative  Lessons  leading  up  to  Primary  Reading.  By 
I.  F.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Leominster,  Mass.     Paper,  15  cents. 

The  Manual  will  appear  later  as  the  Introductory  part  of  the  Riverside  Primer 
and  Manual  for  Teachers.  It  points  out,  principally  by  the  aid  of  Illustrative 
Lessons,  what  steps  the  pupil  should  take  before  beginning  the  Primer.  The 
Primer  and  Manual  form  the  first  book  of  the  Riverside  Reading  and  Language 
Course,  which  also  includes  the  Riverside  First  Reader,  the  Riverside  Second 
Reader,  and,  for  higher  grades,  the  regular  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series. 

To  accompany  the  Manual  and  Primer,  Mr.  Hall  has  designed  an  Instruction 
Frame  equipped  with  three  sets  of  Language  and  Object  Pictures,  prepared  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose  by  F.  T.  Merrill,  Script  and  Printed  Words  and  Sen- 
tences, and  a  Displaying  Holder.  For  the  present,  the  price  of  the  Frame,  with 
all  its  equipments,  will  be  {6.00,  delivered. 

The  object  of  the  Riverside  Language  and  Reading  Course  is,  ^rj/,  to  give 
young  children  such  a  training  as  will  enable  them,  while  overcoming  the  mechani- 
cal difficulties  of  learning  to  read,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading  matter, 
and  incidentally  to  gain  a  power  to  express  themselves  orally  and  in  writing 
with  accuracy,  good  taste,  and  facility ;  and,  second^  to  supply  children  of  each 
grade  with  the  best  reading  matter  that  the  world's  literature  affords. 

— Ginn  &  Company  have  just  published  Plant  Organization.  By  R.  Halsted 
Ward,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  plants.  It  consists  of  a  synoptical  review 
of  the  general  structure  and  morphology  of  plants,  clearly  drawn  out  according 
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to  bioiogical  principles,  fully  illustrated,  and  accompanied  by  a  set  of  blanks  for 

writing  exercises  by  pupils.     It  also  provides  for  some  easy  microscopical  work, 

if  desired.   Though  requiring  a  very  thorough  study  and  exact  understanding 

ot  the  plants  which  may  be  selected  for  study,  the  work  is  so  systematized  and 

simplified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  beginners,  in  connection  with  personal 

instruction  or  with  any  text-book  of  Botany,  however  elementary,  and  either 

with  or  without  the  employment  of  technical  botanical  terms.     The  work,  which 

IS  designed  for  private  students  or  for  classes  in  academies,  seminaries,  high 

schools,  tic.f  is  now  issued  in  a  second  and  revised  edition,  after  having  proved 

its  value. 

—Who  was  your  Great  Grandfather  ?— The  Detroit  Journal  desires  to 
receive,  by  postal  card,  the  address  of  all  living  male  and  female  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers  of  1776,  and,  when  possible,  the  name  and 
State  of  the  ancestor.  Wonder  if  W,  H.  Brearley,  proprietor  of  the  Detroit 
Journal,  is  contemplating  a  raid  upon  the  national  treasury  ? 


The  Magazines. 


u^T^ilu  Did  th#.S«!?^^^^lNE  for  January.  Contents:  Boston  Musical  Composers,  by  Francis 
wSfilead  GoSda?^^''?  ^'<>'e  ?  by  J.  F.  Jameson.  Ph.  D.  Dewdrop,  by  John  B.  f abb.  In  Assabel, 
2'r«  Church  bvAp'  ,/>.  Sybarite,  by  May  Lennox.  The  New  England  Meeting- House  and  the 
nJub^Man  kcL  W  W^'"^^  Candlelight  in  Colonial  Times,  by  P.  C.  Clark,  Edward  Bendall 
^Kcraftbv<ft*^'*^*'"<l  K.Hale,Jr.  Stories  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves :  The  Escape  of  William 
S«nrtckBrook  bv  ^J"\^**«>^«  Tiffany.  The  Haunted  Bell,  V.,  by  Professor  James  K.  Hosmer. 
SSnor  Lifrlna  Vr^^L  °**""*rd  Carpenter.  Browning  in  America,  by  Heloise  Edwina  Hersey. 
SSpranklin  Da„^^'?^^atit"d^bvW.  Blackburn  Harte.  The  Behring  Sea  Controversy,  by 
v.-  i^flisiana  PurchaST*  w  ^"^  Sbecond-Hand  Bureau,  by  Mary  Towle  Palmer.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
.Uftine  Travel  bv  T?5"  ^  l^obert  Morse  Lovett.  Browning's  Obscurity,  by  Robert  Niven.  Tarry 
at  Home  uy  tdward  E.  Hale.  D.  D.    Editor's  Table. 

u  ^SLbeth  Bacon  CiS?  ^^^  January.    Contents :  Step  by  Step,  editorial.    To  the  Victor  the  Spoils, 
^.SiWtheYla;"?^^-      Is  Woman  Woman's  Worst  Enemy?  by  Kale  Tannatt  Woods.    The 


?l.ShtereoftheYea;  !:^^-  Is  Woman  Woman's  Worst  Enemy?  by  Kale  Tannatt  Woods.  The 
R!iSSr-lanuary  nciE.^J*^»  by  Charies  Washington  Coleman.  Polly  and  I,  by  Virginia  Franklyn. 
SS!Srland  No  7  b^'^U  ^>'  Josephine  Pollard.  With  the  Best  Intentions,  by  Marion  Hariand.  In 
Sf^HiHbv  William  J^®*«"e  Thompson.  The  Lovers,  Poem,  by  Dora  Reade  Goodale.  Dead- 
S??jn*  -Mid  Busv«£*««  Carter.  Father  Damien.  by  Edward  Dwight.  Poor 'Li /beth,  by  Belle 
^'  K. -ifate  UDSon  r-t  *"?^^s  and  Crowded  Marts,  by  Mary  Cruger.  The  Aspiring  House-keeper, 
P^^^^'cliVh  MislT^*ri3^'^-  Mv  Year  at  Service,  bv  Eunice  Carew.  Five  O'clock  Tea,  by  Jean- 
"^'l  c  Rorton  ^^  *1I  Trades,  bv  Elizabeth  Dorman.  Home-Making  Under  Difficulties,  by 
^'r  iJft  A  CoTr!?^*^**  in  Banana' Land.  A  Combination  Dining  and  Sitting- Room.  Creole 
Cookery,  ^^- J-  Vv^fJ>o»idence,  with  an  interesting  series  for  Our  Young  People  Home- Work 
ibr  Ho«eWa»«[S'  wur  Baby.  kome-Maker  Art  Class.  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool.  Fashions. 
Window  and  collage  C^arcietifng.    Book  Notices. 

LlPPlNC^JJ'\.^^J^A2jNE  has  introduced  an  agreeable  diversity  in  its  department  of  fiction 
|n'eogag«nK?""^j./"**^s  frorn  popular  English  novelists,  who  are  also  widely  known  upon  this  side 
ofthe  Atlafl"^cu_,\^*;f  or^  number  contains  a  complete  novel,  "  The  Sign  of  the  Four  ;  or.  the 
Problem  of  '"5..  i^uj^* .  oy  a,  Conan  Doyle.  The  author  of  that  remarkable  novel,  "  Micah  Clarke : 
His  Stateto*"''  J '"^"  naa  created  such  a  sensation  both  in  England  and  here,  needs  no  introduction 
fn  Ain«^*^t,I  «ri.n^'i=  1  ""•  Doylc's  last  story  is  even  more  powerful  and  brilliant  than  "Micah 
riarke."  ^  ;«tiv TnLi  '*^  'n  London,  and  the  hero  is  a  detective,  whose  marvelous  ingenuity  in 
Ijtfine  a  *^?r  in  tKo?-  ****!«  mystery  is  portrayed  with  so  graphic  a  pen  that  Conan  Doyle  must  take 

„k  5  a  ^^ -^  vTTh  c^^  <^f  such  writers  as  Poe,  or  Gaboriau,  or  Anna  Katharine  Green.  Among 
Sective  stones     i  nc  i>ig^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^.  „  jg  ^^y^^  ^^  become  a  classic. 

TrtE  CE^'^^^^fef  .February.  In  this  number  is  begun  the  publication  of  the  artist  La  Farge's 
lU  frofO  J^P^ '  V  "Uistrations  prepared  by  the  author.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  La 
lettei^  ^  jpost  keen  observer,  and  every  paragraph  is  full  of  that  extraordinary  sense  of  color  which 
Fa^^n  bin*  "*^,  5?  ^»  an  artist.  Two  extremely  timely  papers  are  on  what  Milton  calls  "  The 
***  S.  of  Congo.  The  first  describes  a  trip  made  by  the  I  niled  States  Commissioner,  Tisdel,  in 
^^  rA  the  second  gives  an  idea  of  the  Congo  river  of  to-day.  The  latter  is  written  by  E.  J.  Glave, 
^®*L/ cvtanley'^  «>^™«r  oflfJccrs,  who  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Stanley's  last  book.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
ooe  01  =^|fg5  a  large  part  of  the  current  instalment  of  his  autobiography  to  his  reminiscences  of  Edwin 
son  °*  J  Qf  ^bom  four  portraits  are  given— two  of  Forrest  off  the  stage,  and  two  in  character.    In 
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addition  to  this,  Jefferson  describes  his  own  first  visit  to  London  and  to  Paris.  Professor  Fisher»  in 
the  third  paper  of  his  series  on  "  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation,"  describes  the  differentia- 
ting of  Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Profe:»sor  Fisher  says  that  Paul  "look  a  stand  at  Jerusalem  like  that  which  Luther  took  at  Worms." 
He  adds  that  "but  for  J'aul  there  would  have  been  no  Luther  "  The  fiction  of  the  number  consists 
of  Mrs.  Barr's  "Friend  Olivia,"  Mr.  Stockton's  "  Merry  Chanter,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes's  "Laramie 
Jack,"  and  "  How  Sal  Came  Through."  by  Mr  Edwards,  the  author  of  '*  Two  Runaways."  Pictures 
of  several  newly  discovered  terra-collas  illustrate  an  article  by  Charles  dc  Kay.  entitled  A  Side  Lisht 
on  Greek  Art.'"'  Among  the  poems  of  this  number  is  a  characteristic  piece  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
illustrated  by  Kemble.  entitled  "  The  Old  band."  Other  poems  are  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Orelia  Key  Bell,  Walt  Whitman,  Clinton  Scollard.  S.  M.  Peck.  Virginia  F.  Boyle,  and  J.  A.  Macon. 
There  are"  Open  Letters  "  on  Base-Ball,  and  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  editorials  on  "  Further 
Electoral  Reform,"  "  The  Fire-Risk,"  and  "  The  New  President  of  Columbia  College." 


I>i  r. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  for  February  offers  a  most  interesting  table  of  contents.  Some  of  the  good 
things  to  be  found  in  its  pa^es  are  "  The  Finches"  ;  "  The  Stars,"  with  its  accompanying  map  oi  the 
heavens:  "  The  Pcnsacola  s  Mission  "  :  "  Views  of  Venice  "  ;  '*  Chester.  England  ' ;  "  The  Anti-Kent 
War  "  ;  "  The  Lily  ' ;  "  Lessons  from  Nature,"  and  a  number  of  other  articles  on  various  interesting 
subjects.    The  Primary  Department  is  always  a  specialty,  and  the  stories  prepared  with  great  care. 


ST.  N1|:H0LAS  for  February.  Contents:  Frontispiece:  The  "Adler"  Plunging  Toward  the 
Reef.  (See  "  The  Story  of  the  Great  Storm  at  Samoa.")  The  Story  of  the  Great  Storm  at  Samoa,  by 
John  P.  Dunning.  May  Bartletl's  Stepmother.  Chapter  VL  by  Nora  Perry.  A  Jingle,  by  Fraficis 
Randall.  Song  of  the  ^'nowflakes,  verse,  by  John  Vance  Cheney.  A  Wonderful  Pair  of  Slippers,  by 
Mark  Twain.  A  Valentine  for  Allis.  verse,  by  Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson.  Some  Asiatic  Dogs,  by 
Thomas  Stevens.  How  Bessie  Wrote  a  Letter,  by  Edith  G.  Seran.  Intercollegiate  Foot-Ball  iii 
America,  fourth  paper,  by  Walter  Camp.  The  Little  Duchess,  verse,  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Elf 
Song,  verse,  bv  Samuel  Minturh  Peck.  Old  Chief  Crowfoot,  by  Julian  Ralph.  Schoolmates,  verse, 
by  .-Mice  Maude  Ewell  A  "  Bluenose  '  Vendetta,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  Shadow- Bird  and 
His  -hadow,  verse,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt.  A  Morning  Melody,  verse,  by  Mary  Bradley.  February, 
verse,  by  Katharine  Pvle.  The  Launching  of  a  War-'>hip,  by  J.  O.  Davidson.  Crowded  out  o'  Crb- 
field.  Chapter  III.  by  W.  O.  Stoddard.  Two  Ways  of  Having  a  Good  Time,  by  Francis  E.  vvillard. 
Every-day  r  acteria,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Chester.  Toddling  Island,  verse,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Picture,  "  The  Professor  and  the  .Armadillo."  .An  Armadillo  Hunt,  by  Walter  B.  Barrows.  Greedy, 
vf  rse.  by  Sydney  Dayre  Clever  Peter  and  the  Ogress,  verse,  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
illustrated.  The  (iirls  and  Boys  of  China,  by  Van  Phou  Lee.  A  Touch  of  Nature,  verse,  by  Anna  F. 
Hurnham      Editorial  Note.    The  Letter- box.    The  Riddle-box. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  Februarv  Contents  :  In  a  Hungarian  Village,  frontispiece  Life 
Among  the  Congo  Savages,  by  Herbert  Ward.  Through  the  Gate  of  Dreams,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
John  Ericsson,  the  Engineer— July  31,  1803 — March  8,  1889— I,  by  William  Conant  Church  Uo  be  con 
eluded  in  the  March  number).  A  Day  in  Literary  Madrid,  by  William  Henry  Bishop.  Ballad  of  the 
\\  illow  Pool,  b>  Graham  K.  Tomson.  Through  Three  Civilizations,  by  \\\  H.  Mallock.  The  Birds 
and  the  Telegraph  Wires,  by  C.  P.  Cranch.  The  Moon-Path,  by  Archibald  Lampman.  In  the  Valley, 
Chapters  XVlII-XX.bv  Harold  Frederic  (begun  in  September,  1889 — to  be  continued).  An  Archa^- 
louical  Discovery  in  Idaho,  by  (i.  Frederick  Wright.  Dated  "  F'ebruary  the  14th,"  by  Edward  S. 
Martin.  Expiatfon,  Chapters  Ill-V.  by  Octave  Thanet  (to  be  continued).  A  Haunted  Room,  by  John 
Hay.  The  Minnesota  Heir  of  a  Serbian  King — A  Consular  Experience,  by  Eugene  Schuyler.  The 
Point  of  View— Browning — Men's  Women — First  Loves— College  Men  in  the  World. 

THE  POPL'LAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  February  :  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare 
of  Science.  VII— Comparative  Mythology,  Part  I,  by  Andrew  Dickson  While.  LL.D..  L.  H.  D.  The 
Localization  of  Industries,  by  J.  J.  Menzies.  The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Railway  Briilge,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Davis  Jameson,  illustrated.  Agriculture  and  the  Single  Tax  by  Horace  White. 
Chinese  Silk-Lore,  by  (icneral  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  illustrated.  Letters  on  the  Land  Question,  con- 
titiued,  by  Professor  Huxley.  Herbert  Spencer.  Auberon  Herbert,  Frederick  Greenwood,  and  Darc\- 
Wilson.  Exercise  for  Chest  Development,  bv  Fernand  Lagrange.  M.  D.  Canadian  Asbestus,  Its 
Occurrence  and  Uses,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Donald.  M.  A.  Chrysanthemums,  by  Jean  Dybowski,  illus- 
trated. Rainfall  on  the  ^lains.  by  Stuart  O.  Henry.  Long  Fastings  and  Starvation,  by  M.  Charles 
Richet.  Sketch  of  James  Glaishcr,  F.  R.  S.,  with  portrait.  Correspondence:  Grant  Allen  on  the 
Woman  (Question.— Decadence  of  p-arming  in  England.  -The  Test  of  Insanity.  Editor's  Table : 
Useful  Ignorance.— Individualism.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.     Notes. 


The  contents  of  THE  CH.MJTAUQUAN  for  February  are  interesting  and  valuable,  the  literary 
articles  being  of  wide  scope  and  superior  excellence.  The  followinjf  attractive  subjects  are  treated  : 
"  rhe  Politics  which  Made  and  Unmade  Rome,"  by  President  C.  k.  Adams.  LL.D.  "The  Politics 
of  Medictval  Italv."  by  Professor  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  A.M.  "  The  Archicological  Club  at  Rome," 
bv  James  A.  Harrison.  LL.D.,  Lit.  D.  "Life  in  Mediieval  Italy,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.  A.  "  The  Story  of  Rienzi."  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Sundav  Readings,  selecten  by  Bishop 
Vincent,  "  Economic  Internationalism."  by  Richard  T.  Elv.  Ph  D.  Moral  Teachings  of  Science, 
by  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  "  The  Works  of  the  Waves,"  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  "  Traits  of  Human 
Kature,"  by  J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D.  "Browning,"  by  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson.  "Modern  English 
Politics  and  Societv,"  byj.  Ranken  Towse.  "English  i'ritics  and  Essayists."  bv  Professor  W.  M. 
Baskervill.  A.  M..  Ph.  D.  "  How  Sickness  was  Prevented  at  Johnstown."  by  Dr.  Geo.  Groff.  "  The 
I'oetrv  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Maurice  Thompson.  "  Trusts  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them,"  by  George 
Gunton.  "  The  Oak,"  by  Lucy  C.  Bull.  "  William  Hickling  Prescott,"  by  W.  W.  Gist.  "  The  Uni- 
versal  Abolition  of  Slavery."  by  Edmund  Plauchut.  "  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Clark,  D.  D.  '"  Divorce  in  the  United  States."  by  Oliver  Cornell.  And  the  usual  atten- 
ion  is  given  to  the  Editorial  Departments  and  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Department. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JOHN E.  MASSEY,  Sup' t  Public  Instnution,     -    -    EdUar. 

J  y^.  M^GIL  VRA  y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,     -     -    Associate  Editor, 

^Tk»  Jon»»^  *•  MM<  to  rnMry  Ommtf  SuperintendeiU  and  Dittriet  OUrk^  emd  mu$t  he  car^mUy  prt$mrv9d 
w  tkgm  as  iwMie  propei^  and  tramgmitUd  to  their  $uoee$$ort  in  qffiee.] 

Salntatory. 

The  readers  of  the  Educational  Journal  have  been  informed  of  the 
retirenocnt  of  Dr.  Buchanan  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for  nearly  four  years. 

Or.  Buchanan  needs  no  eulogy  from  me.  His  long  identification 
with  the  educational  interests  of  Virginia ;  his  valuable  services  to  those 
interests,  and  the  kind  and  gentle  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
varied,  onerous,  responsible  and  delicate  duties  of  his  recent  office,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  educators  of  the  State,  and  entitle  him  to  their 
lasting  gratitude. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  I  congratulate  myself  that  I 
shall  have  the  co-operation  of  skilled  and  experienced  co-workers,  many 
of  whom  have  been  connected  with  public  schools  ever  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  public  free  school  system — men  who  understand  its  pur- 
poses, and  are  familiar  with  its  plans  and  methods. 

The  importance  of  the  work  committed  to  us  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  but  little  less  than  the  education  of  a  generation.  The 
future  welfare  and  character  of  the  scholar,  the  society  of  which  he  shall 
constitute  a  part,  the  kind  of  citizen  he  shall  be,  and  the  character  of  the 
government  he  shall  form,  all  largely  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
instruction  he  receives  in  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction 
is  given. 

Education  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  The  design  of  education  is  to 
qualify  for  the  practical  duties  and  privileges  of  life. 

"Knowledge  is  power" — but  whether  that  power  is  to  prove  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  its  possessor  and  his  fellow- men,  depends  upon  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  development. 

If  these  things  be  true,  they  necessarily  suggest  that  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  the  educators  of  our  children.  None  should  be 
selected  whose  habits  and  manners  may  not  be  safely  imitated. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  press  these  thoughts  upon  superintendents, 
trustees,  and  teachers.     . 

John  E.  Massey. 
8 
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Oironlar  No.  53. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Iustruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Richmond,  February  7,  1890, 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

Having  been  reliably  informed  that  agents,  or  persons  claiming  to 
be  agents,  of  publishing  houses  are  canvassing  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  maps,  charts,  and  other  school  equipage  to  county  and  district 
school  boards,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  guard  such  boards  against  the  dan- 
ger of  being  imposed  upon.  This  can  be  best  done  through  you.  I 
therefore  call  upon  you  to  communicate  to  the  county  and  district  boards 
of  your  respective  counties  the  following  : 

Section  6  of  article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  says  :  "  The 
Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the 
furnishing  of  school -houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be 
necessary,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law.** 

Compliance  with  this  plain  mandate  of  the  Constitution  insures  uni- 
formity of  text-books  and  apparatus,  and  consequently  of  teaching,  in  all 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

It  also  enables  county  and  district  boards  to  obtain  through  the  State 
Board  of  Education  such  books  and  apparatus  as  they  may  need  at  much 
lower  prices  than  they  can  procure  them  in  any  other  way. 

Disregard  of  this  -constitutional  requirement  destroys  that  harmony 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  successful  conduct  of  *  *  a 
uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  "  ;  leads  to  confusion  and  discord  ; 
subjects  county  and  district  boards  to  almost  endless  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, and  entails  upon  them  needless  expense. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  carefully  examine  all  text-books  and 
school  apparatus,  and,  guarding  against  unnecessary  change  and  expense, 
will  adopt  those  which  seem  to  be  most  meritorious. 


Very  respectfully, 


John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


Bales  and  Begnlations— Warren  Oonnty. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations,  which  have  been  adopted  for  the 
public  schools  in  Warren  county,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  schools  of 
other  counties,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
school  officers  and  teachers  : 
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u  Teachers  shall  require  of  pupils  «l«inliness  of  person,  and  good 
behavior  durinfj^  attendance  at  school,  mnd  on  their  way  thither  and  back 
to  their  homes. 

2.  Teachers  desiring  to  be  absent  from  school  shall  notify  the  county 
superintendent,  stating  length  of  time  they  desire  to  be  absent,  and  cause 
of  such  absence.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  teach  the  school  during 
such  absence  without  tlie  permission  of  the  county  superintendent. 

3.  Teachers  shall  wot  enroll  pupils  not  residents  of  the  district,  nor 
any  one  over  21  years  of  age,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  district 
dcrk ;  nor  shall  any  one  under  5  years  of  age  be  enrolled. 

4.  Teachers  shall  see  that  the  property  of  the  school  is  not  defaced  by 
die  pvpils,  and  that  the  adjacent  grounds  are  not  trespassed  upon. 

5.  Teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  books  loaned  indigent  pupils. 

6.  All  pupils  shall  be  provided  with  the  books  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  none  shall  be  continued  in  school  who  are  not 
so  provided. 

7.  T'oachers  shall  organize  into  classes  all  the  pupils,  and  shall  make 
oitaitdkeep  posted  in  the  school-room  a  schedule  of  the  daily  exer* 
cises,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  county  superintendent  as  soon^ 
a^the  opening  of  the  school  as  practicable. 

8.  Teachers  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,, 
aocorcfing  to  fornas  furnished.  Said  reports  shall  be  due  at  his  office 
■witbin  three  days  after  the  close  of  the  month ;  and  they  shall  be  subject 
to  a  (fine  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day's  delay  thereafter. 

^  Teachers  shalll  not  admit  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  can  be 
csnveniently  seated,  nor  shall  they  in  any  case  admit  more  than  fifty 
vitbout  the  consent  of  the  county  superintendent.  When  more  apply 
for  admission  than  can  be  seated,  the  fact  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  district  clerk,  together  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  rejected.  A 
list  of  those  rgected  shall  be  kept  in  the  School  Register  under  the  head 
of "  Memoranda,"  and  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  school  shall  be 
filled  in  the  order  of  applications  for  admissions. 

10.  When  a  pupil  is  frequendy  absent  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  his 
name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  and  the  fact  reported  to  the  county 
superintendent. 

11.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  the  Virginia  School  Register,  and  return 
it  in  good  order  to  the  district  clerk  at  the  close  of  the  school.  The 
school-house  key.  labelled  with  the  number  of  the  school,  and  books 
loaned  indigent  pupils  shall  also  be  delivered  to  the  district  clerk  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Before  these  things  have  been  done  the  teacher  shall 
not  receive  warrant  for  last  month's  pay. 

12.  Teachers  shall  keep  in  the  Register,  under  the  head  of  ''Memo- 
randa." the  names  of  indigent  pupils  and  the  books  loaned  them,  and 
date  of  return  of  the  books  to  the  district  clerk.     They  shall  also  enter  a 
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list  of  the  property  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  record  for  the  term. 

13.  The;  school  month  shall  consist  of  20  days.  The  school  shall  be 
suspended  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  during  Christmas  week;  but  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  days  shall  be  taught  afterwards  to  make  up  the  required 
20  days  to  the  month.     But  no  school  shall  be  taught  on  Saturday. 

14.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  shall  begin  promptly  at  9  A.  M., 
and  with  a  recess  of  sixty  minutes  at  noon,  close  at  4  P.  M.  The  teacher 
shall  be  in  the  school-room  at  least  20  minutes  before  the  opening  hour, 
and  no  school  shall  be  taught  less  than  six  hours  a  day. 

15.  Without  the  written  consent  of  the  county  superintendent,  no  other 
branches  of  study  shall  be  taught  than  those  prescribed  by  law,  namely, 
Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History 
of  Virginia,  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

16.  Pupils  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school 
punctually  and  regularly,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  loiter  about  the 
school  premises  after  the  dismission  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  shall  be 
required  to  leave  immediately  for  their  homes. 

17.  A  pupil  using  or  writing  obscene  language  about  the  school  prem- 
ises, or  offering  personal  violence  or  insult  to  the  teacher,  or  carrying 
deadly  weapons,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  school,  and  the  fact  reported 
to  the  county  superintendent.  And  no  pupil  who  cannot  be  brought 
under  reasonable  discipline  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  schooL 

18.  Separate  seats  and  play-grounds  shall  be  provided  for  girls  and 
boys,  and  they  ^hall  not  be  allowed  to  commingle  in  play  except  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

19.  Pupils  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  in 
the  school. 

20.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  smoke  cigarettes  whilst  at  school,  or 
about  the  school  premises,  and  any  one  violating  this  regulation  shall  be 
reported  to  his  parents  and  also  to  the  county  superintendent. 

21.  Teachers  are  authorized  to  make  such  other  rules  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school — subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

22.  A  copy  of  these  regulations  shall  be  kept  posted  in  the  school- 
room and  a  copy  posted  in  the  Register. 


Appointment  of  Ooanty  and  Oity  Superintendents  of  Sohools. 

As  the  appointments  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
made  by  the  Board  or  Education  in  May  last,  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  under  section  1437  of  the  Code 
of  1887,  the  offices  of  all  superintendents  of  schools  became  vacant. 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  Board  of  Education  proceeded  to  fill  these 
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vacancies  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  immediately  communicated  the  ap- 
pointments io  the  Senate. 

These  appointments,  as  given  below,  were  made  for  the  term  ending 
July  ist,  1 893,  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Elducation  has  issued  commissions  and 
blank  forms  for  oath  of  office  to  the  appointees. 


I 


COUNTY  OR   CITY. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city  . . . 
Alexandria  county. 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke — 

Craig. 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 


John  E.  Mapp 

D.  P.  Powers 

R.  L.  Carne 

John  E.  Febrey 

S.  F.  Chapman 

H.Meade 

Wm.  Sandidge 

C.  H.  Chilton 

E.O.  Peale 

George  W.  Simpson 
N.  D.  Hawkins 

D.  H.  Munsey 

Cary  Breckinridge.. 

George  R.  Blick 

Jno.  W.  Deskins 

Alex.  J.  Bondurant. . 

R.  C.  Saunders 

A.  G.  Smith  

W.  H.  Mitchell 

Samuel  D.  Mulford. 

H.J.Watkins 

W.  A.  Blanking^hip. 

W.  F.Meade 

C  B.  Givens 

W.  E.  Coons 

W.  C.  Corson 

Jno.  A.  Herndon.. . . 

I  E.  French 

Jos.  L.  Shelton 


POST-OFFICE. 


Keller. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Falls  Church,  Fairfax  Co. 

Covington. 

Amelia  Courthouse. 

Amherst  Courthouse. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Bath  Alum. 

Coffee. 

Kimberling. 

Fincastle. 

Thomasburg. 

Grundy. 

Variety  Shade. 

Evington. 

Croxton. 

Hillsville. 

Wilcox  Wharf. 

Mossing  Ford. 

Matoaca. 

White  Post. 

Simmonsville. 

Ryland. 

McRae's. 

Danville. 

Clintwood. 

Marmora. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


V 


^' 


Elizabeth  City... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg. . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight.... 

James  City 

King  and  Queen.. 

King  George 

King  William . . . 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


John  M.Willis 

Ed.  R.  Baird 

M.  D.  Hall 

William  C.  Marshall. 

G.  A.  Willis 

James  O.  Shepherd . . 

R.S.Brown 

M.  M.  Lynch 

E.  M.  Crutchfield.... 

D.  F.  Hale 

Wm.  F.  Hogg 

H.  D.  Ragland 

W.S.Hale 

Geo.  B.  Jennings 

fas.  F.  Powell 

Thos.  E.  Barksdale. 

W.  H.  Campbell 

John  K.  Fussell 

W.  W.  Morris 

O.  P.  Chew 

Gavin  Rawls 

I  James  H.  Allen 

I  John  Temple    

I  R.  W.  Coakley 

'  Wm.  V.  Croxton 

I  Frank  W.  Lewis 

A.  M.  Goins 

L.  M.  Shumate 

FrankT.  West.  Jr.  .. 

George  W.  Hardy.. . . 

E.  C.  Glass 

Jas  W.  Banks 

D.  L.  Pnlliam 


POST-OFFICE. 


Hampton. 

Occupacia. 

Fairfax  Courthouse. 

Warrenton. 

Hylton. 

Palmyra. 

Dickinson's. 

Winchester. 

Fredericksburg. 

Narrows. 

Hsfyes'  Store. 

Brooking's. 

Elk  Creek. 

Ruckersville. 

Emporia. 

Whitlock. 

Oliver. 

Richmond 

Traylorsville. 

Crabbottom. 

Carrsville. 

Toano. 

Walkerton. 

Edge  Hill. 

Manquin. 

Litwalton. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Trevilian's. 

Green  Bay,  Pr.  Edward  Co. 

Lynchburg. 

Wolftown. 

Manchester. 
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CX)UNTY  OR  CITY. 


Matbews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county. 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. . . 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


L.  S.  Foster 

Thomas  W.  Smith. 
Wm.  S.  Christian  . 
R.  B.  Richardson.. 


POST-OFFICE. 


Mathews  Courthouse. 
Hanford. 
Urbanna. 
Shawsville. 


Lee  Britt I  Suffolk. 


George  E.  Caskie 
Oliver  F.  Taylor.. 

K.  C.  Murray 

John  T.  West 

Robert  B.  Handy. 
Giles  F.  Eubank. . 

T.  W.  Sydnor 

Wm.  C.  Williams. 

H.  M.  Keyser 

Abram  Staples  — 
D.  M.  Brown  . . . : . 

L.H.Pigg 

John  C.  Ashton. . . 


Lovingston. 

Oak. 

Norfolk. 

Cornland. 

Nassawadox. 

Village. 

Blackstone. 

Orange  Courthouse. 

Honeyville. 

Stuart. 

Petersburg. 

Chatham. 

Portsmouth. 


C.  H.  Harrison Vinitaville,  Goochland  Co, 


Thos.  J.  Garden. ... 

Charles  Comer 

O.  B.  Mears 

J.  B.T.Thornton... 

A.  H.  Jordan 

H.  M.  Miller 

William  F.  Fox 

Robert  Hall 

Rush  U.  Derr 

L.  R.  Holland 

J.  Sidney  Saville. . . 
George  H.  Hulvey. 

D,  C.  Alderson 

W.D.Smith 


Prospect. 

City  Point. 

Kempsville. 

Brents  ville. 

Dublin. 

Washington . 

Richmond. 

Warsaw. 

Roanoke. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Bridgewater. 

Hawkins'  Mills. 

Estill  ville. 
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COUNTY   OR  CITY. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


POST-OFFICE. 


Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania.. 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland  — 

Williamsburg 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


J.  B.  Mdnturff 

Frank  A.Kelly 

J.  F.  Bryant. 

Chancellor  Bailey 

G.  M.  Weedon 

W.W.  Robertson 

William  B.  Clarke 

J.  E.  West 

H.  M.  Smythe 

Gibson  E.  Roy 

J.  H.  Crafford 

R.  P.  Carson 

T.  Hunter,  Jr 

Robert  T.  Armistead. . 

James  M.  Durham 

George  R.  Huffard 

William  H.  Sheild 


Strasburg. 

Chilhowie. 

Franklin. 

Fredericksburg. 

Bellefair  Mills. 

Staunton. 

Surry  Courthouse* 

Waverly. 

Pocahontas. 

Front  Royal. 

Lee  Hall. 

Abingdon. 

Maple  Grove. 

Williamsburg. 

Guests*  River. 

Wytheville. 

Yorktown. 


Feabody  iDStitutes. 

While  we  have  not  been  officially  advised  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  will  make  the  usual  appropriation  to 
institutes  this  year/from  the  policy  of  the  Board — to  *'  concentrate  its  aid 
upon  the  needed  work  of  teacher- training/ ' — as  stated  by  the  efficient 
General  Agent,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
Virginia  will  share  as  liberally  as  heretofore  in  this  great  benefaction. 

Several  prosperous  towns  have  been  suggested  to  the  Central  Office  as 
suitable  places  for  holding  institutes,  and  the  claims,  advantages,  etc. ,  of 
the  respective  places  have  been  urgently  presented  by  school  officers  and 
others  interested  in  the  work.  The  council  of  one  of  these  towns  has 
appropriated  $ioo  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  an  institute,  and  an 
active  school  worker  of  the  town  has  raised  $125  more  by  private  sub- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  the  institute.  ."  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess.*'    That  town— Harrisonburg — shall  have  an  institute. 

Arrangements  for  institutes  will  be  made  as  soon  as  we  are  advised  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  we  can  command  for  institute  purposes  this 
year. 
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Sohool  GensoB. 

Section  1462  of  the  Code  of  1887  provides  that,  "The  clerk  of  each 
district  school  board,  during  the  months  of  June  or  July,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  shall  take  a  census  of  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  ^ve  and  twenty-one  years  residing  within 
the  school  district,  and  gather  statistics  relating  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  said    district,  according  to  the  forms  furnished  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.     The  lists  thus  prepared  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  carefVftl  revision  to  the  district  school  board  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  their  completion,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  citizen.      When  so  revised,  they  shall  be  submitted,  along  with  the 
other  papers  of   the  district,  to  the  county  board  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  immediately  thereafter  delivered  to  the  county  superintendent.     For 
>    service  the  clerk  shall  receive  compensation  out  of  the  district  school 
lj.     '  ^^^^  rate    of  three  dollars  per  hundred  of  the  children  listed  by 
of  ^^^^^^  ^^  abatement,  on  the  discovery,  before  or  after  the  settlement 
^     .    ^^^^unt,    of  errors  or  omissions  in  the  list,  or  to  a  fine,  by  the 
l^  J.     J^^^'ci,  as  provided  in  section  1474.     All  errors  in  the  lists  shall 
P^^sc  *^y^the  clerk  without  extra  compensation.     He  shall  in  proper 

tnf^^j  ^fee  census  of  the  school  population  ;  and  the  county  super- 

accu/3,      •       ®<^hools  shall  exercise  special  care  in  securing  a  prompt  and 

The s^ ^''^^^^^'■Re  of  this  duty.'' 

^he  \^^  P^d-a.1   attention  of  superintendents  and  district  clerks  is  called  to 

^"'^  ®*a/7  K-^^^^   above,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  :  ist.  That  the  cen- 

^^i  gjj^,  ^^^ken  in  the  months  of  June  or  July  ;  2d,  That  the  census 

^^a^^e      .  /^^   ^11  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years 

^^1  beo   K.,  '*^R    wthin  the  school  district ;  3rd,  That  the  census  returns 

^*^oty5         '^^^tted,  for  careful  revision,  to  the  district  board,  and  to  the 


-sut>i 

^^  to     •-Kfc 

laJce»L        *-**^  superintendent;  4th,  That  the  clerk  shall  in  proper  per- 


^^^x^f  ^t   its  annual  meeting,  and  immediately  thereafter  shall  be 


^UriijD        ^^*^sus;  and  that  superintendents  shall  qx^tcis^  special  care 

^^  W  el      ^^*"<^mpt  and  accurate  discharge  of  this  duty. 
^^^  it  t»^      ^**5^*iaies  the  time  at  which  the  census  shall  be  taken,  and 
,^P'ytoth^    ^— ^    ^^uty  of  district  clerks   to  take   it,  and  it  is   useless  to 
^'  ^^"^tral  Office  for  authority  to  make  any  departure  from  the 

tifjjg  fi3c^c-^^^^^*^^'"&  ^^  ^^^  General  Assembly  provides  for  a  change  of 
'^^lice  thereck^^    ^*V>x-  taking  the  census,  and  should  the  law  be  changed,  due 

^^  duetifTi^    '^^  ill  be  given. 
^  ^perinten--^        ^Jl  necessary  blank  forms  for  use  in  this  work  will  be  sent 
^*^ts,  with  directions  as  to  distribution,  &c. 
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The  following  acts  have  been  passed  during  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  : 

An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  1480,  of  chapter  66,  of  the  Code  of  1887, 

to  exempt  teachers  of  public  free  schools  from  working  on  public  roads  at 

certain  times. 

Approved  January  14,  1890. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  section 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  of  chapter  sixty-six,  of  the  Code 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

§  1480.  A  teacher  of  a  public  free  school,  while  acting  as  such  during 
the  school  term,  shall  be  exempt  from  working  on  roads. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  1469,  chapter  66,  of  the  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1887,  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  school  trustees  for  towns  of  more 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Approved  January  15,  1890. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  section 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  chapter  sixty -six,  of  the  Code 
of  Virginia  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  seven,  be  amended  and  re- 
enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  1469.  The  districts  shall  correspond  in  boundaries  to  the  magisterial 
districts,  except  that  towns  of  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  shall, 
if  the  council  of  such  town  so  elect,  constitute  a  separate  school  district ; 
and  such  council  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  three  school  trustees  to 
serve  one,  two,  or  three  years,  respectively,  and  annually  thereafter  it 
shall  appoint  a  school  trustee  for  said  district  to  serve  for  three  years  ; 
provided,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  school  district  includes  territory 
outside  of  the  corporation  limits  of  the  town  the  trustees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustee  electoral  board  provided  for  in  act  approved  May 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  but  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  the  school  district  of  which  the  town  of  Liberty  forms  a  part. 

2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


An  ACT  to  amend  and  re-enact  sections  1508,  1509  and  15 10,  and  to  repeal  sec" 
tion  151 1  of  the  Code  of  Virginia,  1887,  in  reg^ard  to  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools. 

Approved  January  24,  1890. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sections 
fifteen  hundred  and  eight,  fifteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  fifteen  hundred 
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and  ten,  of  the  Code  of  Virginia  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty*seven, 
be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  1508.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  or  city  shall, 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  warrant,  endorse  the  same  to  and  deposit  it  with 
the  treasurer  of  his  city  or  county,  together  with  a  written  statement 
showing  the  amount  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  school  district, 

%  1509.  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  school  boards  upon  StcUe  school 
funds  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  any  State  funds  collected  by 
him.  But  in  no  case  shall  he  pay  out  a  greater  sum  for  any  district  than 
the  amount  of  State  school  funds  apportioned  to  said  district, 

§  1510.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  August  in  each  year  the  county 
school  board  shall  compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board 
with  xhos^paid  by  the  treasurer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  That  section  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

3-  This  act  shall  take  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  school 
year. 

An  ACT  to  pay  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  without  requiring 
average  attendance  of  pupils. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  pay 
of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  shall  not  be  governed  by 
the  daily  average  attendance  of  pupils,  provided  that  the  average  attend- 
ance be  more  than  ten. 

2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of  August,  1890. 

5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 


Feabody  Sobolarships. 

For  the  information  of  prospective  applicants  and  others  interested,  the 
following  statement  is  pubfished  in  regard  to  Peabody  scholarships  in 
the  State  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee  : 

Of  the  fourteen  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia,  six  will  have  reached 
the  two  years'  limit  of  duration  at  the  close  of  the  current  college  year,  and, 
therefore,  six  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  appointment  this  year.  Com- 
petitive examinations  of  applicants  to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  held  at 
such  time  and  places  as  may  hereafter  be  selected. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination  :  Readingt 
Spelling,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar,  Geography, 
United  States  History,  "General  Information,'* — miscellaneous  ques- 
tions. 
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A  scholarship  is  worth  $200  a  year,  and  is  good  for  two  consecutive 
years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginnings  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May. 

**  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are  as 
follows  :  The  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age, 
nor  more  than  thirty ;  irreproachable  moral  character ;  good  health  ;  no 
physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere  with  suc- 
cess in  teaching ;  a  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation." 

All  applicants  must  forward  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  or  before  June  ist^  i8go,  applications  dictated  and  written  by  them- 
selves, in  the  following  form  : 


(P.  O.  &  Co.) 
(Date.) 


Sup' t  Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Va: 

I  hereby  make  application  for  a  Peabody  scholarship  in  the  State 

Normal  College,  Nashville.  Tenn.     I  am years  of  age  and  in  good 

health,  have  attended  the  following  named  schools  : .     I 

hereby  declare  my  intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession  ;  pledge 
myself  to  remain  at  the  college  two  years,  if  the  scholarship  be  continued 
so  long ;  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its  requirements  in  study, 
discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  at  least  two 
years,  if  there  is  an  opportunity. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
(Give  name  in  faill ) 

This  application  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  as  to  moral  charac- 
ter, gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  probable  fitness  for  the  teacher's 
profession.  *  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  made  stricdy 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  named,  and  no  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  examination  until  the  required  application  shall  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  scholarships  are  free ;  they  are  not,  however,  designed  to  secure 
a  free  education  to  any  favored  class,  "  the  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board, 
in  establishing  the  scholarships,  being  to  affect  public  education  in  the 
South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers.'* 

In  endorsing  applicants,  Superintendents  should  bear  in  mind  that  "  in 
making  the  awards  other  qualities  besides  mere  scholarship  will  be  taken 
into  account — such  as  health,  manners,  good  sense,  energy,  the  scholarly 
spirit,  love  for  teaching." 
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^^pliic  System  of  Object  Drawing, 
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^y  HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

*^^i,^^*^r"^^*>'  course  in  Six  Numbers.  Based  on  the  Methods  of  the  best  Paris  Art 
tjv  t^.^Ofp^-  'f  2,  3  and  4,  per  Dozen,  |l.20.  Nos.  5  and  6,  I2.00  per  Dozen. 
^1^^  3»cJ  *  syJ^^^^^*^»  4^^  cents.  Sample  Set  with  Manual  for  Examination,  sent  for  75  cts. 
I^j7?^t  .^^  Oij  '^^  '■*  cJesigned  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  form,  to  help  him  to  express 

^  rL*^»  ^^'''  ^"<i  to  give  him  command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  objects 
t^  •«  r*^^*^.  **^^  pla,n  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it.  The  Manual 
^  ^V^    'i^y'^'^'J'  plstirk    even  to  those  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art. 

*^<«.l^  ^4^  careAjlly  examined  the  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing,  and  consider  it 
^''fseen    /"ox-  teaching  purposes."     Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgnr^  State  Normal  School^ 

^'"  fee    /c>u.x:fed  admirable  works  for  young  people  in  families  and  for  pupils  in 
'-^«/Vr^«;V>^^  Chicago, ^ 

sine  any  nearer  approach  to   perfection  than    has  been  made  by 
J^ugusu  L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  System  of  Object  Draw- 
r,  Nsw  York. 
best  praise." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Only  for  Sample  Set  (complete)  by  Hail. 
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about  the  fiftieth  part  oflUbulK.  It  is  a  prand.doubleslietele- 
acope.  AS  larire  as  is  easy  to  carry.  We  will  also  show  you  I.  j  w  y.iu 

I  can  make  fVom  ««  to  « 1 0  a  day  at  least,  from  ih.-  Mai  t.wul.. 

I  out  experience.  Better  write  at  once.  We  P*>;  ■"  express  ch«rifes. 

!  Address,  H.  ilALLETT  &  CO..  Box  990,  PouiLANU,  Maike. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BstAbliahed  In  1837. 

Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin.  mounted 
with  the  best  Botary  Hauginga,  for  CAurcftM. 
SrhooU,  Famu.  Faetorifi,  Courtkoiuea,  Fir* 
ALumu,  Tower  Clocks,  otc.    Futlf/  WVirrowred. 

Illaatrated  Cnulogue  sent  Free. 
VA.NDUXBN4  Tm.  iOi  L.  'JdSi.,  CiuoinnatL 
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THE  FORunn. 

THE  FORUAiy  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the. value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,'*  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people  ;  inclnding  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
sions and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  eacli  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constractive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  conamendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  CLUBBING  ANNOUNCE MEN'r. 
We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  ^5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  $^.00  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.^'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  to  secure  the  Forum., 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TW^ITHOXJT    OXX.A.I^GI'S. 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

\m  Stocl  Complete  Assortient.  Lilieral  Disconnt  to  Teacbers. 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS 

629  E.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

(94) 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE  "WIUL  BO  AI.I.  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRIITriHO. 

Incloding  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Journals  and  Magazines,  Letter- Heads, 
Bill-Heads,  Business  Cards,  Circular^,  Poster^,  etc.,  etc. 
And  give  better  materitl  and  workmanship  f»ir  LESS  MONEY  ihnn  any  establishment  in 
the  United  Stares.      Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.     IT 
WILL  PAY   YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  «s  CO., 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank  B<v»k  Makers,  and  Binders. 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Magiirs   History  of    Virginia 

Hm  bcf  n  ftdoptod  by  the  State  Ikwrd  of  Bdncation  for  ua«  in  th«  Public  8chooli  of  the  State  for  the  fourth 
tiae,sB<i  aa  the  aiudy  of  Uie  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  ■choolt  in  the  State,  we  invite  ecbool  uffl. 
deb  *bo  are  not  uaing  it,  to  correspond  with  na  on  the  HISTORY  subject.  We  are  alio  the  authorized 
diilrib8tiB^aic«ntsforall  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STAT K  BO\BD  OP  KDUCATION,  and  applications  for 
nippiies.  prkea.  or  infonnation  regarding  same,  should  be  addreased  direct  to  lu. 
iSf  Send  for  Price -Lists  and  Oiaconnte. 


Jan.  90 — If 


J.  P.  BELL  A  CO..  Publishers, 

816  Mam  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


$20 
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WnXBUYTHB  FAVORITB      I 

singer:^:  i 

Sewins  Machine; 

Wtth  drop  leaf,  fancy  eoTer.  two  , 
laive  drawers,  with  niclKel  rings,  and 
a  fnll  set  of  AttachmentR.  equal  to 
any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940  ; 
and  upwards  by  CanvaMsers. 
▲  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  pBymentnls 
Bay  dlrwet  of  the  Mann factu  rem.  and  sHve 


Are  tiie  Best 


Bgentr  profit*,  bealdes  getting  certitiontoi  of  wui^ 
tantsefor  three  years,  ^nd  for  testimoninis  tn 

C(M)PEEiTITB  SEWII6  UCDIME  CO., 

•••  SOUTH  UTB  SnUEKT.   PHILADELPUXA. 
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They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable*s  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 

Venable's  First  Lessons 18     |      Maury's  Elementary  Geography $     60 

VenaUe's  Intermediate  Arithmetic...  36  Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64     |      Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28     I      Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 

local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Feb.  90 — tf  19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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VIRGINIA:  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Author  of  •*  The  Virginian  Comedians,"  "  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  <«  Life  of  Robert 

£.  Lee,"  etc.    With  a  Map  of  Colonial  Virginia.   Volume  I,  in  "American 

Commonwealths"  Series.   544  pages.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1 .25. 


No  more  acceptable  writer  could  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  story  of  Virginia's  his- 
tory. Mr.  Cooke  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  thoroughly  informed  in  reference  to  his  subject. 
He  writes  from  a  full  mind,  gained  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  book  maker,  but 
from  a  deep  love  for  Virginia  and  her  people.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  tells 
the  story  in  a  delightful  way.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  bojfs 
and  girls  to  give  them  a  true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admirmtion 
for  their  ancestors  and  emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  journal  of 
Virginia. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  authorized  the  introduction  of  this  volume 
into  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  has  received  a  most  flatter- 
ing reception  from  both  press  and  public,  not  only  throughout  the  State,  but 
throughout  the  Country. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park   Street,   Boston.  Jan.  90— 3m  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SHENANDOAH  NORMALCOLLEGE 


THOROVGH,  PRACTICAL,  PROGRESSIVE. 

The  Spring  term  of  ten  weeks  begins  March  25,  1890.  School  is  now  in  session.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of 
experienced  and  practical  teachers.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  daily  recitations. 
Classes  are  organized  to  suit  all.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  common  branches. 
Elocution  and  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  complete  Commercial  Course  with- 
out extra  charge.  No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  True  worth 
is  the  only  standard  of  merit.     Tuition,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  week. 

«-NO  INCIDENTALS. -et 

Board,  with  room,  in  private  family,  $2  to  ^3  per  week. 

If  paid  in  advance,  I43  will  pay  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  fifteen  weeks,  beginning 
March  25.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the 
Normal  and  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  next  winter. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  A  ddress, 

G«  W.  HOENSHEL.  Principal, 

Jan.  90— 4m  Harrisonburg^   Virj^inia. 
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;    ECLECTIC  SERIES-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

READY  JANUARY   20. 

I  NEW  eclectic   history  r  ^ 

f  A  Revised,  Enlarged  an  (f  Improved  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 

States^  by  M.  E.  ThalHBIMER,  author  of   Thalheimer's    Histories.     The  work  has 
,  been  rewriuen  and  much  simplified  to  belter  adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of 

\  illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored  plates,  and 

:  the  entire  text  reset  in  new  type.       i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages.     Price,  $1.00; 

exchange  price,  60  cents. 

i  WADDY'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC: 

The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Crili- 
cism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  High  School.    i2mo,  416  pJiges.    Price,  $i  .00 ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

.  RAY'S  COMPLETE   ALGEBRA: 

f  A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's  Mathematical   Series.     By  George  W. 

[  Smith,  Wcxxiward   High  School,   Cincinnati.     A   one-book  course   in    Algebra, 

[*  sufficienriy  full   for  the  high  school  and   usual  college  curriculum.     i2mo,  358 

i  pages.    Price,  $i.c»j  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

j  LONG'S  NEW   LANGUAGE   EXERCISES:. 

!  Bound  in  fnli  cloth  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

I  Part    I^  Yitst  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 

;  Part  11^  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  25  cents. 


r 


McGUPF£Y's  REVISED  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LITERARY  READER  : 


I  i2mo,  ^yQ  pages,  half  leather.     Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English 

^-''^aiure.     85  cents.  ^ 

HOLBROOK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR: 

J' ^^R.  Alp'RED  Hoi. brook,  National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  ••  Tinioing 
«j>ons*'  and  '*  Complete"  Grammar  in  one  volume.     65  cents. 

McQUPPfiV's  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER  : 

\  '^^'ary  Reader   for  higher  grades.    "Ten   full-page  illustrations.     Cloth.     432 

►  P^^s.      ^  cents. 


HEWETT's   PSYCHOLOGY 

^^^  yoong  teachers.      By  L 

rtoriQa]  University.     Cloth.     192  pages.     85  cents, 


^^^  yoong  teachers.      By  Edwin  S.  Hkvvett,   LL.D.,  President   Illinois  State 


'  ECLECTIC  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  : 

^y  HussiKLL  HiNMAN.  A  modern  text-book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and 
cooients  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thou- 
sand) cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.     Price,  $1  .oj  ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 

YAH  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


«^  Ta:E  BEST  AUTHORITY.^ 


WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

EDITION  OF  1890. 


nuRfiis  BT  m  iSDiTioi  or 


A  Pronouncing  Biographical 

Dictionary  &  Pronouncing 

Gazetteer   of  the  World. 

WITH  A 

,^^_^.  Supplement  of  over  13,500 

__^  %  New    Words, 


The  largest  and  most  complete  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  2,126  pages. 
Contains  thousands  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Quarto  Dictionary.  5,000 
words  in  general  use,  with  their  synonymqs.  Illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  full  page 
plates.    With  or  without  Denison's  Patent  Index. 

"  Tlie  Accepleil  Dsaie  of  tie  Best  Writers." 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  truest  sense  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  it  is 
so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  our  literary  productions,  p.irticui.irly  in  regard  to  the 
spelling  of  certain  words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  \\iz.K  in  at  least 
ihret- fourths  of  the  standard  Tvorks  of  the  tangtiage  and  in  most  of  the  leading  periodicals ^ 
the  orthography  is  according  to  Worcester.  In  faa,  the  great  literary  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  England  are  now  substantially  united  in  the  use  of  the  word  forms  given  in 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARy. 

It  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  most  Eminent  Scholars,  Authors  and  Educators  of 
America,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  James  Russell  Lo'^el!,  Oliver  Wendell  Holme«, 
Washington  Irving,  Biyard  Taylor,  George  Bancroft,  Louis  Agassiz,  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, Charles  Sumner.  Edward  Everett,  James  A.  Garfield,  James  G.  Blaine,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  John  G  Whittier,  Horace  Mann,  Phillips  Brooks,  George  P.  Marsh,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  James  McCosh. 

Has  been  pnblioly  reoommeiided  as  the  Standard  Authority  by  tte  leading  news- 
papers of  England  and  America. 

Special  prices  to  teachers  and  school  officials. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers,  Binders,  and 
Blank-Book  Manufacturers. 


1302  and  1304  Main  Street, 
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[For  the  JouBNAL.] 

Some  Thoughts  about  Summer  Institutes  in  Virginia.* 

By  Miss  Celksti A  S  F* ^  rrish.  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  Farm ville,  Va. 
For  many  years  tilie  Peabody  institutes  held  in  Virginia  have  had  one 
general  form  of  ^i^V^ich  there  have  been  very  few  modifications.  In  the 
infancy  of  public  sc^hools  in  our  State  this  form  was  no  doubt  wise  and 
good,  but  as  the  r\^^<]s  of  the  teachers  have  changed  there  has  not  been 
a  corresponding  ol^ange  in  the  form  of  the  institutes  provided  for  their 
improyenaenL  I^roi:^  various  causes  they  have  bad  a  hap*hazard  charac- 
ter irriuting  to  1.1^^  teacher  who  found  herself  dpomed  to  listen  for  the 
fourt  ime  o  ^^^tiiafes  on  primary  methods  almost  identical  in  substance, 
and  worse t  aii     irritating  to  the  instructor  who  stood  before  a  heteroge- 

°^^      ,        ,      ^^^-ohers  saying  things  which,  perhaps,  one-half  wished 
earnestly  to  h^=^»-  /..lj.j  i-.r  i-   i 

-        ^««.r,  one-fourth  had  heard  several  times  before  m  a  httle 

'       .       .     •   ^^*^^-  eighth  did  not  wish  to  hear  at  all,  and  another  eighth 
would  Deed  tck  \^^  *         ,  .         ^         .     ^        .,        , 

J,    ,       **^^r  two  or  three  times  in  order  to  have  the  least  idea  what 

'      ,     .  ^^^,        The  individual  who  has  been  most  sorely  tried  is,  I 

.    \  .  ^*^^r  ij^ho  has  studied  her  profession  and,  having  been  well 

^^'  .^»     ^S^^od  principal,  or  having  trained  herself,  is  more  or  less 

**^*  CVr^^^  ^^^  things  the  great  mass  of  teachers  in  attendance  need 

*°  '  ed       '^^^Urse  the  majority  must  have  the  preference,  and  the  bet- 

^^  ^^   '  ntl        ^^^her,  frequently  a  city  teacher,  is  bored.     Sometimes  she 
^^^  ^       m  *        ^^Ping  ^^  she  can  and  getting  good  from  the  thoughts  of 
^^  -5^^*"  how  excellent  her  own.     Again,  she  announces  that  she 

"only  Or  fYjj^  anyway,'*  very  wisely  absents  herself  from  the  meet- 

ings 01 1        f^^t^i  tute,  and  finds  the  fun— if  she  can.     Often  she  sits  in  silent 
disoa^^*        ,  ^^^>v  and  then  in  sheer  weariness  elbows  her  neighbors  and 

All  t  s  v^j.^  natural  and  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  institute  as 
oofn^^^  ^  ?^^^Ucted ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  Just  here  on  the  in- 
stru<:*^^      ^Ht  13  a  young  girl  who  is  going  to  teach  the  primary  classes 

♦  1Tj«  *  ^^  ^^as  written  before  the  author  had  seen  Dr.  Curry's  article  in  the 
jaouary  tuimb^^  ^^  ^^  Journau 
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of  a  country  graded  school  next  year,  and  she  wants  some  good  primary 
methods.  Her  companion  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  wants 
help  in  grammar-grade  and  high-school  methods.  Over  on  the  left  is  a 
young  man  who  is  burning  to  find  a  better  way  to  teach  cube  root.  If 
he  can  see  the  blocks  manipulated  just  a  few  times  and  hear  the  develop- 
ment of  an  analysis  instead  of  the  mechanical  rule,  he  is  sure  he  can 
manage  it  ever  afterwards.  Over  in  the  rear  is  a  lady  who  has  always 
been  troubled  about  the  best  way  to  present  fractions,  and  she  particularly 
wants  to  learn  how  to  explain  to  a  child  why  the  terms  of  the  divisor  are 
interchanged  in  the  division  of  one  fractional  number  by  another.  A 
teacher  by  her  side  will  go  away  unhappy  if  she  does  not  get  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  processes  involved  in  equation  of  payments.  Just  over 
in  the  corner  is  a  poor  timid  girl  who  wants  to  teach,  wants  to  help  in  the 
home  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  honestly,  giving  the  State 
a  fair  return  for  the  money  she  gets,  but  she  fears  that  she  does  not  know 
enough,  and  she  has  come  here  hoping  to  learn  something.  She  does 
not  know  just  what  it  is  she  lacks,  ^nd  she  would  like  to  learn  that  among 
other  things.  In  front  sit  men  and  women  who  are  conscious  of  the  nar- 
row tendencies  of  the  common  school  and  are  chafing  against  them. 
They  have  studied  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school 
branches  and  have  tried  to  apply  them,  but  they  have  recognized  in  them- 
selves a  check  when  they  have  tried  to  do  the  best  things,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  if  their  mental  horizon  could  be  broadened  a  little  they  would 
be  able  to  teach  better  even  a  primer  lesson.  They  would  like  some  in- 
sight into  educational  science  and  some  guidance  in  studying  the  history 
of  education.  Besides  all  this,  they  are  thirsting  for  new  knowledge,  some 
exploration  of  realms  higher  than  those  usually  penetrated  by  the  com- 
mon-school teacher  and  pupils.  All  these  are  before  the  instructor,  and 
he  knows  that  many  who  need  help  have  not  come  at  all  because  they  are 
sure  their  wants  will  not  be  supplied.  How  can  they  be  ?  There  are 
only  twenty  days  assigned  to  the  institute  term,  and  two  of  these  are  con- 
sumed in  speechifyings,  compliments,  congratulations,  and  other  prelimi- 
naries. Then,  too,  the  inevitable  crank  is  sure  to  come  along  and  cause 
the  waste  of  another  lesson  or  two.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Evidently  one 
course,  and  only  one,  primary,  intermediate  or  advanced,  scientific  or 
empirical,  according  to  the  number  demanding  one  or  another,  must  be 
selected — the  majority  must  be  fed,  and  those  to  whom  the  food  is  stale 
or  indigestible  must  go  away  hungry. 

The  troubles  enumerated  above  may  largely  be  avoided  by  a  graded 
course  of  instruction.  The  work  inaugurated  last  summer  by  Superin- 
tendent E.  C.  Glass  was  a  noble  and  successful  experiment  in  this  line. 
It  is  possible  to  establish  a  graded  and  uniform  course  for  the  institutes 
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wherever  held,  thus  providing  a  varied  course  for  each  institute,  and  pre- 
j  venting  in  some  degree  the  much  complained  of  repetition.     Instructors 

may  be  employed  for  a  term  of  years  corresponding  to  that  covered  by 
the  prescribed  course,  thus  giving  unity  to  the  instruction.  Certificates 
may  be  issued  for  the  work  done,  thus  ensuring  to  each  person  who  has 
finished  the  work  of  one  grade  admittance  to  the  next  higher,  even  though 
in  another  place  and  under  other  instructors.  Through  institutes  so  man- 
aged, or,  still  better,  through  a  well  arranged  series  of  county  institutes, 
it  seems  quite  possible,  in  addition  to  the  work  already  done,  to  train 
every  teacher  in  the  State  in  the  much  needed  industrial  drawing,  to  gain 
a  hearing  for  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  give  enough  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary science  to  enable  the  humblest  teacher  to  open  the  eyes  of  her 
pupils  to  the  wonders  of  nature  just  under  their  feet,  just  over  their  heads, 
and  immediately  around  them.  Devoted  to  professional  instruction  the 
Peabody  institute  should  probably  always  be,  yet  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  coming  years  more  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
less  of  empirical  "method"  will  be  given.  This,  however,  must  be  a 
matter  of  growth.  The  cry  both  loud  and  deep  for  the  practical, "  some- 
thing we  can  use  in  the  school-room,"  will  for  some  time  to  come  hamper 
the  best  efforts  in  the  line  of  educational  history  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  which  should  be,  but  are  not,  "used  in  the  school- 
\  room."  Movements  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated  will  be  the  more 
I  obstructed  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher^s  demand  of  the  institute  instructor 
is  based  in  large  measure  on  that  the  parent  of  the  pupil  makes  of  the 
teacher.  To  a  certain  extent  these  demands  should  be  complied  with, 
and  that  in  good  faith  ;  but  by  degrees  what  shotUd  be  may  be  substituted 
for  what  is. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  underrating  the  Peabody  institutes. 
They  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  good  work.  Hundreds  of  teachers 
who  do  not  attend  them  at  all  would  derive  much  benefit  firom  them,  but 
necessarily  they  have  limits  beyond  which  an  advance  in  any  direction 
will  hurt  them  in  another.  When  these  limits  have  been  reached  there 
will  still  be  three  distinct  classes  of  teachers  in  need  of  other  help,  which 
might  be  g^iven  by  some  form  of  summer  school.  There  are,  first,  the 
I  teachers  imperfectly  grounded  in  the  subject-matter  they  have  to  teach, 
and  their  name  is  legion  ;  second,  those  who  are  capable  of  and  eager  for 
a  higher  and  broader  culture  than  the  Peabody  institutes,  or  any  other 
schools  within  their  reach,  can  give ;  third,  those  wishing  to  pursue  a 
special  line  of  study.  There  are  hundreds  belonging  to  one  or  another  of 
these  classes  who  cannot  attend  a  regular  school.  They  must  teach  for  a 
part  of  ^v^ty  year,  and  that  part  comes  in  the  heart  of  the  usual  school 
term.    Our  Western  firiends  long  ago  provided  for  a  like  contingency, 
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amongst  their  teachers,  and  a  few  of  ours  go  every  year  to  Lebanon  or 
Valparaiso,  but  the  journey  is  long  and  expensive  and  the  time  short.  A 
very  few  Virginia  teachers  who  wish  special  lines  of  study  go  to  Martna's 
Vineyard,  Saratoga,  or  Chautauqua,  but  the  long  journey  with  the  board 
and  tuition  all  make  the  experiment  a  costly  one,  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  teacher  with  a  small  salary.  The  University  of  Virginia  offers  a 
course  of  two  or  three  months  to  a  small  minority  of  the  teachers,  but  the 
fact  that  it  refuses  admittance  to  the  great  majority  and  puts  its  term  be- 
fore the  close  of  quite  a  number  of  the  schools  renders. the  actual  help 
given  the  public  schools  very  small  in  quantity  however  fine  in  quality. 

The  only  adequate  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  one  already 
found  so  efficacious  by  our  Northern  and  Western  neighbors,  a  summer 
school  with  a  faculty  of  specialists  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  varying 
wants  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  Such  a  faculty  might  easily  be  drawn 
from  the  best  institutions  of  our  own,  or,  failing  these,  of  other  States. 
The  school  might  be  located  at  one  of  these  institutions  and.have  the  use 
of  its  buildings  and  appliances,  or  it  might  have  an  independent  location. 
Perhaps  a  health  resort  with  picturesque  surroundings  would  furnish  ad- 
ditional attractions  to  tired  teachers.  But  whatever  the  details,  and  these 
I  leave  entirely  to  wiser  heads,  we  should  have  this  much  needed  summer 
school  at  our  own  doors,  where  with  small  expense  our  teachers  may  have 
in  their  vacations  courses  of  study  which  will  fit  them  not  only  for  higher 
work,  but  for  doing  well  the  lower  work  which  may  have  fallen  to  them. 

For  a  long  time  New  England  has  dominated  our  progressive  educa- 
tional thought.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  our  obligations  or  repay  favors 
with  ingratitude,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  we  work  under  conditions 
different  from  those  of  our  New  England  brethren,  and  we  have  different 
problems  to  solve.  Educational  systems  and  methods  developed  and 
perfected  by  ourselves  will  be  more  valuable  to  us  than  any  borrowed 
ones.  The  former  may  grow  slowly  at  first,  but  they  will  grow  perpetu- 
ally. The  latter,  transplanted  under  unfavorable  conditions,  will  have  at 
best  but  a  stunted  growth,  and  will  soon  be  hardly  worth  comparing  with 
those  of  the  same  type  which  are  still  under  the  care  of  the  originators. 
Contact  with  other  systems  and  other  modes  of  thought  will  help  us  to 
broaden  ours,  and  such  contact  should  be  sought,  but  the  truest  and  best 
training  for  our  teachers  must  in  the  end  devolve  upon  ourselves.  The 
State  normal  schools  and  the  Peabody  institutes  can  do  a  part  of  this 
work.  A  summer  school  of  broader  scope  than  either  of  these  and  last- 
ing not  less  than  five  weeks  each  year  would  do  much  toward  supplying 
the  remaining  need.  Of  course  we  could  not  look  to  the  State,  or  to  any 
fund,  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  such  a  school.  Some  help  might  be 
obtained  from  these  sources ;  but  a  tuition  fee  from  each  teacher  m  attend- 
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ance  would  always  be  necessary.  Very  possibly,  too,  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring  States  would  assist  such  an  enterprise  by  their  patronage,  if  in  no 
other  way.  A  Virginia  Chautauqua  is,  perhaps,  not  just  what  we  want, 
but  having  before  our  eyes  Chautauqua,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Saratoga, 
Round  Lake,  Monteagle.  &c.,  we  might  take  the  good  things  from  each 
of  these,  and,  modifying  and  adapting  them  so  as  to  meet  our  special 
needs,  establish  a  school  better  than  any  one  of  the  many  from  which  it 
is  modeled. 


Soienoe-Teaobins  in  the  Sobools. 

From  an  address  before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  held  in  New  Haven 
Dec,  1887,  By  Wm.  North  Rice,  Prof,  of  Geology  in  Wesleyan  Univ. 

The  claim  of  any  particular  branch  of  study  to  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent position  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  must  be  tried  by  a  twofold 
criterion— its  power  to  afford  an  effective  mental  discipline,  and  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  information  which  it  conveys. 

It  would  be  obviously  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  practical  utility  of 
the  sciences  of  nature.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity—  this  age  of 
analine  dyes,  and  anaesthetics,  and  antiseptics — this  age  when  science  is 
multiplying  comforts,  and  conveniences  and  amenities,  stamping  out 
zymotic  diseases,  and  largely  increasing  the  duration  of  the  life  which  it 
beautifies  and  ennobles — no  one  is  so  stupid  as  to  deny  the  utility  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

A  few  words  may  with  propriety  be  said  in  regard  to  the  disciplinary 
value  of  the  study  of  the  natural  scjences,  for  in  some  minds  still  lingers 
the  superstition  that  no  studies  are  disciplinary  except  languages  and 
mathematics. 

The  natural  sciences  are  unique  in  their  power  of  training  the  percep- 
tive Acuities.  When  these  sciences  are  rightly  taught,  the  student  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  natural  phenomena,  which  he  is  required  to 
observe  and  describe.  A  student  who  has  learned  to  observe  and  de- 
scribe correctly  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  form  of  a  leaf,  has  gained  a 
power  which  will  be  of  lifelong  value,  whatever  may  be  his  sphere  of 
prc^ssional  employment. 

The  natural  history  sciences  afford  an  unrivaled  training  to  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  classification.  In  no  other  class  of  subjects  has  classi- 
fication been  so  minutely  elaborated.  No  student  can  learn  to  marshal 
the  iurray  of  species  into  genera,  families,  orders,  classes  and  sub-king- 
doms, as  men  are  marshaled  in  the  companies,  regiments,  brigades  and 
divisions  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  without  acquiring  a  mere  systematic 
habit  of  thought  on  any  subject  which  may  engage  his  attention. 
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The  sciences  of  nature  afford  a  valuable  discipline  to  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  continual  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the  very 
key-note  of  science — the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance — 
that  all  events  are  linked  together  in  chains  of  cause  and  effect — is  itself 
an  education  in  philosophical  thinking  and  in  rational  acting. 

Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  influence  of  the  natural  sciences  on  the  aesthetic 
nature.  There  are  indeed  some  scientific  men — animated  cases  of  dissec- 
ting tools  and  locomotive  microscopes — who  can  contemplate  nature 
without  admiring  her.  But,  for  most  of  those  whose  attention  is  attracted 
to  nature,  her  aspect  is  multiform,  and  her  speech  many-tongued.  And 
the  devotee  of  nature's  truth  is  ever  delighted  with  the  rich  stores  of 
nature's  beauty.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  same  generations  of 
mankind  that  have  developed  the  sciences  of  nature,  have  developed  two 
new  arts — landscape  painting  and  the  poetry  of  nature.  There  is  inspi- 
ration for  the  imagination,  as  well  as  satisfaction  for  the  understanding, 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  far-reaching  reign  of  law  which  is  at  once 
the  fundamental  postulate  and  the  crowning  induction  of  science.  The 
old  myth  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  is  only  a  parable  of  the  all-perva- 
ding harmony  of  natural  law. 

Nor  is  the  study  of  science  without  its  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
moral  nature.  Science  is  indeed  no  patent  panacea  for  human  depravity; 
but  no  one  can  become  imbued  in  any  measure  with  the  spirit  of  science — 
the  spirit  of  unselfish,  courageous;  reverent  truth  seeking— without  some 
degree  of  moral  uplifting.  I  believe  that  a  comparative  study  of  biog- 
raphy will  show  that  flagrant  immorality  has  been  exceedingly  rare 
among  scientific  men — much  rarer  than  among  men  of  equal  intellectual 
eminence  devoted  to  literature,  art,  or  almost  any  other  pursuit.  Litera- 
ture and  art  may  express  and  incite  the  basest  passions.  Science — 
truth — is  never  impure. 

The  claim  of  natural  science  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  educational 
course  is  now  pretty  fairly  conceded  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  most  conservative  of  the  colleges  are  making  liberal  provision 
of  instructors  and  of  material  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  student  is  required  or  allowed  to  devote  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  this  class  of  studies,  while  numerous  scientific  schools  are  opea 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  devote  a  still  larger  share  of  their  time  to 
scientific  study. 

The  exclusion  of  science  from  the  early  stages  of  education,  and  (for 
the  great  majority  of  the  population)  the  consequent  utter  exclusion  of 
science  from  their  educational  course  is,  I  believe,  the  worst  feature  of 
our  present  system  of  general  education.  The  introduction  of  science 
into  the  lower  schools  is  the  educational  reform  most  urgently  demanded. 
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If  any  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  science  is  to  be  generally  diffused 
in  the  community,  it. must  be  by  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  science 
in  the  lower  schools.     Of  the  scholars  who  enter  the  primary  school, 
only  a  small  part  reach  the  grammar  school,  and  a  far  smaller  part  reach 
the  high  school.     When  we  consider  that  the  **  people  are  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge" — that  the  preventable  mortality  due  to  simple  igno- 
rance of  hygienic  laws  exceeds  the  slaughter  of  the  bloodiest  campaigns;^- 
when  we  consider  that  not  only  is  the  duration  of  life  lengthened,  but  its 
comforts  and  means  of  higher  development  prodigiously  increased,  by 
scientific  knowledge; — when  we  consider  that  each  man's  knowledge  or 
ignorance  may  not  only  affect  for  weal  or  woe  himself  and  his  own  family, 
but  may  involve  results  whose  ramifications  in  space  and  time  are  beyond 
our  ken: — we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  for  all 
our  population  the  means  of  gaining  some  acquaintance  with   those 
branches  of  knowledge  on  which  the  welfare  of  humanity  largely  depends. 
Another  reason  for  this  reform,  though  less  obvious,  is  perhaps  even 
more  important.     A  sound  system  of  education  must  take  account  of  the 
natural  order  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties.     Nor  need  we  be 
in  any  doubt  as  to  what  that  order  is.      The  perceptive  faculties  are  the 
earliest  to  be  developed;  later  come  into  activity  the  powers  of  abstract 
thought;  later  still  does  consciousness  become  reflective,  and  reveal  the 
world  of  mind.     The  attention  of  a  healthy  and   normally  developing 
child  is  given  almost  exclusively  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
The  questions  which  he  asks  his  parents  and  other  adult  friends  (if  he 
has  not  been  snubbed  too  many  times  in  such  questioning)  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  objects  of  sense  around  him. 

The  early  development  of  the  perceptive  faculties  produces  in  the  young 
child*s  mind  a  natural  curiosity  in  regard  to  sensible  objects,  and  there- 
fore a  natural  aptitude  for  their  study.  Tliere  are  three  ways  in  which 
we  may  deal  with  this  mental  tendency.  First,  we  may  leave  the  child's 
curiosity  about  the  external  world  to  unrestrained  and  unguided  indul- 
gence. We  may  let  the  child  run  wild  through  field  and  forest,  chase 
butterflies,  rob  birds'  nests,  and  fill  his  pockets  with  caterpillars.  He  will 
grow  up  a  young  savage,  with  somewhat  of  a  savage's  field  craft  and 
wood-craft,  but  very  little  of  valuable  intellectual  development.  Secondly, 
we  may  repress  the  child's  natural  curiosity.  And,  in  fact,  that  is  about 
what  is  usually  done.  The  child  is  taught  to  read  as  early  as  possible, 
and  then  the  idea  is  sedulously  inculcated  that  reading  is  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto  intellectual  life.  The  story  of  Sir  Wm. 
Jones's  mother  answering  all  her  son's  questions  with  the  words,  *'  Read, 
and  you  will  know,"  is  told  with  express  and  implied  encomiums  upon 
her  wisdom  and  her  son's  consequent  vast  erudition.    Verily,  the  ghost 
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of  that  f good  woman  haunts  our  schools  like  a  malignant  spirit.    The 

climax  of  success  is  reached  when  the  little  monk  is  snugly  cloistered 

with  his  books,  oblivious  of  the  *very  existence  of  a  world  of  light  and 

music  around  him.     And  if  he  grows  up  to  be  one  of  the  favored  few 

who  are  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  college,  and  there 

take  up  the  long-deferred  study  of  nature,  he  finds  too  often  his  powers 

of  observation  well-nigh  atrophied  by  long  disuse.      I  speak  strongly^ 

because  I  speak  from  experience.     I  feel  daily  that  the  efficiency  of  my 

work  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  science  is  impaired  by  that  vice  of  early 

education  which  repressed,  rather  than  developed,  whatever  powers  of 

observation  nature  had  given.     My  professional  life  has  been  a  perpetual 

struggle  to  rid  myself  of  some  of  the  mental  habitudes  induced  by  an 

unnatural  education.     I  have  not  yet  quite  freed  myself  from  the  influence 

of  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  mother.     And  what  I  have  felt  in  myself  I  have  seen 

in  my  students.     It  is  worse  than  making  bricks  without  straw  to  teach 

natural  science  to  college  juniors  and  seniors,  in  whom  disuse  has  wrought 

so  complete  an  atrophy  of  the  powers  of  observation  that  they  hardly 

know  that  there  is  an  external  universe. 

Manifestly,  the  only  right  course  in  education  is  to  furnish  intelligent 

and  sympathetic  guidance  to  the  child's  natural  curiosity.     The  study  of 

nature  should  be  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  educational  course, 

instead  of  near  its  end.     It  should  commence — noi  in  the  primary  school^ 

but  in  the  nursery  before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  al  alL 

A  vast  deal  of  knowledge  may  be  smuggled  into  the  child's  mind  without 

paying  any  duty  of  conscious  toil.     And  such  smuggling  is  forbidden  by 

no  laws  of  God  or  man.     No  child  is  hurt  by  knowing  too  much;  though 

many  a  child  is  hurt  by  learning  things  in  unnatural  and  unduly  laborious 

ways.     Whatever  of  useful  knowledge  a  child  gets  while  he  thinks  he  is 

playing,  is  clear  gain.     The  sentiment — 

• 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en,*' 

may  not  be  strictly  true,  but  there  is  at  least  an  important  truth  in  it. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  boy  who,  in  his  third  summer,  became  very  much  interested  in 
flowers,  or,  as  he  called  them,  *' sowers,"  for  at  that  time  his  language, 
besides  being  very  scanty  in  vocabulary,  presented  some  marked  dialectic 
peculiarities.  Having  obtained  some  specimens  of  the  tawny  day-lily 
{Hemerocallis  /ulva)^  he  noticed  the  long,  slender  bodies  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower,  and  he  asked  his  mother  what  they  were.  It  seemed 
almost  absurd  to  be  teaching  botany  to  a  baby  hardly  more  than  two 
years  old ;  but  his  mother,  having  large  faith  in  the  general  principle  that 
the  best  way  to  answer  a  child's  questions  is  to  tell  the  truth,  told  him 
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that  the  things  he  had  found  were  the  stamens  and  pistil.  Of  course  the 
baby  did  not  know  much  about  the  objects  which  he  examined.  It  was 
not  time  for  his  brain  to  be  disturbed  with  matters  of  morphology  and 
physiology.  It  was  not  time  for  him  to  learn  that  stamens  and  pistils  are 
peculiarly  modified  leaves,  or  that  they  are  respectively  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  reproduction.  But  his  eyes  were  often  busy  that  Sum- 
mer in  looking  for  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  various  flowers,  and  in  that 
simple  matter  of  observation  he  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  some  college 
.  juniors  I  have  seen.  And  when,  in  after  years,  the  time  came  for  him  to 
take  up  the  study  of  botany  more  systematically,  the  objects  of  his  study 
were  to  him  not  dim  and  unreal  phantoms,  but  familiar  friends. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  natural  science  into 
the  lower  schools  is  undoubtedly  ike  lack  of  compeieni  teachers.     That 
tbe  mass  of  our  teachers  are  incompetent  for  any  very  high  quality  of 
science-teaching  is  a  truth  as  unquestionable  as  it  is  melancholy.     That 
much  of  their  teaching  will  be  merely  bookish — that  much  of  it  will  be 
so  blundering  that  the  scholars  will  have  a  good  deal  to  unlearn — is  very 
certain.     This  difficulty  has  been  so  strongly  felt  by  many  scientific  men 
that  they  have  despaired  of  any  successfiil  science-teaching  in  the  schools 
till  a  new  generation  of  teachers  can  be  raised  up.     '  *  Better  no  teaching 
at  all  than  poor  teaching,''  is  the  principle  on  which  they  feel  themselves 
reluctantly  compelled  to  advocate  the  postponement  of  a  reform  whose 
need  none  can  feel  more  strongly  than  they.     But  I  believe  the  worst  teach- 
ing we  are  likely  to  get  is  better  than  none.     Very  poor  teaching  of  science 
will  at  least  serve  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  child  the  idea  that  there 
is  an  external  world  which  is  worthy  of  attention  and  study.    Better  that 
many  errors  should  be  learned  than  that  the  child  should  grow  up  without 
thinking  of  nature  at  all.     No  habitude  of  mind  that  is  likely  to  be  gene- 
rated by  poor  teaching  can  be  so  bad  as  the  habitude  of  stolid  indifference, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  present  system.     If  we  wait  for  teachers 
well  prepared  before  we  introduce  science-teaching,  we  shall  wait  indefi- 
nitdy.    Teachers  will  prepare  themselves  after  a  fashion  to  teach  what- 
ever they  are  required  to  teach.     No  way  of  making  a  boy  swim  has  ever 
been  found  so  effective  as  putting  him  into  the  water. 

There  are  books  in  abundance  (and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing) 
from  which  a  teacher  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of  mental  activity  can 
get  suggestions  which  will  enable  her  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  science - 
teaching  soundly  and  well.  Morse's  '*  First  Book  of  Zoology,"  and 
Wmchcll's  "Geological  Excursions"  are  books  in  which  acknowledged 
masters  of  science  have  shown  how  science  may  be  taught  to  the  young. 
The  series  of  scientific  tracts  for  teachers  now  being  published  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  are  good,  as  judged 
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from  both  the  scientific  and  the  pedagogic  standpoint.  Worthington 
Hooker's  books  of  science  for  children,  though  now  somewhat  behind 
the  times,  are  still  attractive  and  helpful  books.  And  the  teacher  who 
cannot  find  something  to  interest  the  youngest  pupils  in  Johonnot's 
series  of  natural-history  readers,  with  their  delightful  blending  of  fact  and 
fancy,  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  animated  nature,  is  stupid  indeed. 

It  remains,  then,  to  outline  briefly  the  work  which  may  be  profitably 
attempted.  In  the  primary  schools,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  schools,  the  main  objects  must  be  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  accurate  observation,  and  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  nature  is  worth  studying..  The  attempt  to  teach  any  systematic 
body  of  facts  and  doctrines,  so  far  as  it  is  made  at  all,  must  be  strictly 
subordinated  to  these  more  general  objects.  Hence,  it  is  no  matter  how 
desultory  the  lessons  may  be,  if  they  tend  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  loving  communion  with  nature.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
collect  and  bring  to  school  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  natural  objects.  So 
far  as  time  allows,  each  specimen  should  be  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  Judi- 
cious questioning  should  bring  out  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  the 
child  has  observed  or  can  observe  in  regard  to  the  specimen.  Then  the 
teacher  should  add  something  of  explanation  or  information  in  regard  to 
the  object  itself,  or  other  related  objects.  And  let  questions  be  suggested, 
now  and  then,  which  the  child  and  his  elders  are  alike  unable  to  answer. 
Thus  the  child  will  become  early  habituated  to  the  complementary  truths 
of  the  transparency  and  the  unfathomableness  of  nature.  He  will  learn 
that  he  can  see  into  nature  a  little  way  for  himself,  but  that  beyond  his 
vision  stretches  a  vast  unknown.  The  specimens  brought  in  will  be  an 
utterly  heterogeneous  collection — now  a  bright-winged  butterfly,  now  a 
flower,  now  a  plant  with  insect  galls,  now  a  sea  shell  brought  home  from 
some  summer  visit  to  the  seaside,  now  a  lustrous  crystal,  now  a  smoothly 
rounded  pebble.  All  the  better.  Let  the  children  learn  the  manifoldness 
of  nature.  It  will  be  time  enough  later  for  them  to  survey  the  fences  of 
systematic  definition  which  man  has  run  through  nature's  continuous  and 
illimitable  fields.  Short  excursions  in  the  woods  and  fields  (or  in  the 
parks  which  afford  almost  the  only  glimpses  of  nature  to  the  unfortunate 
children  who  are  brought  up  in  the  great  cities),  and  vists  to  museums, 
zoological  gardens  and  menageries  will  be  helpful  supplements  to  the 
work  of  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  utterly  desultory  lessons  already  considered,  a  beginning 
may  be  made  in  the  primary  schools  in  somewhat  more  systematic  teach- 
ing. The  objects  most  interesting  to  children  are  living  things — plants 
and  animals.  Botany  and  zoology  should  accordingly  be  the  principal 
subjects  in  the  science-teaching  in  the  lower  grades.     The  comparison, 
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c^i-ip>tion  of  various  forms  of  leaves  will  furnish  delighifyl 
^vr.£i.l  liable  disciphne  for  the  youngest  children.  A  little 
s^yr  and  conspicuous  flowers  can  be  sludied,  and  later  slill 
^  £i.nd  difTicult  floweri.  In  zoology  attention  should  be 
:>i<:l3and  hydroidg  of  infusoria,  but  to  the  mamtnalSi  and 

fjrffe  Jifld  ref>ti  J^^^  and  fishes,  and  insects,  which  ihe  children  can  see 
1'^,     Iflplac:^^     i  «^r^  inediaiely  on  the  seashore  some  of  the  more  conspic- 
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^  1  :i  ar  animals,  as  cats,  dogs,  horses^  ratSf  should  be  first 

^nlary  idt?as  of  homology  and  teleology  and  the  pnn* 

«z>n  can  be  developed  in  the  study  of  these  most  familiar 

*.  Tnmals  the  study  may  proceed  in  later  years  to  birds, 

^   familiar  lower  classes  of  vertebraies,  and  later  stilt  to 

Husks*     Along  with  the  change  of  subjects  there  will 

bat  of  a  change  of  method.     There  will  be  less  of 

^nd  description  of  eicternal  characters,  more  ex  plana* 

<d  physiology,  and  more  discussion  of  general  relations. 

i3ne  ^tiA«^  ^  ^^1  reaches  the  high  school  he  will  be  possessed  of  some 
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forms  of  common  animals  and  plants,  the  structure  and 


ol  ma    cr>  %^r  ■:!  body,  and  the  general  properties  of  matten     What 
Vi?t'^?^^^^^«^t    %}iAn  any  knowledge  of  nature  which  he  may  possess— 
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\^  <^^^^\\*^^  ^^*^  l:iimself  in  sympathetic  communion  with  nature;  he  will 
^s  a  worthy  object  of  study;  he  will  know  that  he  can 
himself  by  the  observation  of  nature,  but  that  he  has 
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,^^<^    A  o^^^  ^^^  infinitesimal  part  of  what  nature  has  to  teach.     His  con- 

^^t         ^\i  »€^  «^rude,  indefinite,  inaccurate.     His  knowledge  will  require 

ufl^^yS'teitiatizaiion*  correction-     But  he  will  not  find  the  book 

1^^^    ^^C  ^^^^^^ti  ill  a  language  whose  alphabet  he  does  not  know.    As  he 

^i  ^^  lO  ^^  Systematic  study  of  the  various  sciences  he  will  not  feel  that 

^^it^     ^  ^je^^^^^ritig  sense  of  strangeness  with  wiiich  teachers  in  our  high 

^,Tjf"^  ^^-  aii^^^l leges  are  now  so  sadly  lamiliar. 

^i.i*-^'^   ^n^^^^^^n  I  would  most  emphatically  repeat  that  a  plea  for  the  study 

1^   I0ri*^  ^^i^Jice  is  not  a  plea  against  other  studies.    All  the  studies 

cff      -    ti3^*  ^  place  in  the  educational  course  have  their  place  by  reason 

ipfl**^    if  capacity  lo  afford  sound  mental  discipline  and  useful  knowledge. 

^^       ^e  ^^"^*^'t>n  *5  broadening  and  liberalizing  in  its  tendency.     What- 

^       ilie  ^p^cial  studies  which  natural  tastes  or  professional  plans  may 

^  I  th^  student  to  pursue  in  the  later  years  of  his  educational  course,  or 

.^v€*"  ^he  pursuits  in  which  he  may  engage  at'ter  leaving  school,  he 

^1  fjjive  learned,  if  rightly  taught,  an  appreciative  respect  for  all  the 

^    -i  branches  of  study  in  which  the  human  intellect  has  engaged.     He 

'II  not  despise  the  study  of  languages,  bringing  him  into  communion  with 
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the  great  minds  of  other  ages  and  other  nations;  nor  the  study  of  language, 
interpreting  the  structure  and  development  of  earth's  myriad  tongues.  He 
will  feel  the  dignity  of  that  pure  truth  which  is  embodied  in  mathematics, 
and  will  appreciate  the  immense  utility  of  the  applications  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  arts  of  a  material  civilization.  He  will  have  learned  in  due 
tipie  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  and  will  appreciate  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  as  revealed  to  the  direct  gaze  of  consciousness,  or  as 
expressing  itself  in  literature  and  history.  And  the  double  world  of 
sensation  and  consciousness  will  disclose  its  highest  meaning  in  the  reve- 
lation of  Him 

**  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  the  mind  of  man." 

But,  whatever  sources  of  light  may  shed  their  beams  upon  his  advan- 
cing intellect,  the  first  star  which  rose  above  his  horizon  will  never  set« 
Whatever  teachers  he  may  listen  to,  the  one  whose  gentle  voice  first 
roused  him  from  the  sluniber  of  unconsciousness  will  never  be  forgotten. 
As  his  first  lessons  were  from  nature's  teaching,  she  will  have  for  his 
expanding  mind  lessons  continually  new.     He  will 

"Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 


Oorporal  Fanishment. 


These  discussions  on  corporal  punishment  have  been  bothering  me  for 
some  time,  and  as  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  let  us  look  at  the 
other  side,  namely,  the  teacher's  side.  There  is  no  doubt  the  poor  abused 
children  have,  and  always  will  have,  the  sympathy  of  the  press,  parents, 
and  theoretical  educationists.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  what  can  be  done, 
and  what  should  be  done,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  it.  Notwith- 
standing many  a  parent  is  glad  when  vacation  closes  and  school  begins  ; 
notwithstanding  that  many  a  mother  is  glad  when  the  school  hour  comes, 
that  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  noise  and  bother  of  "  her  few"  for  some 
hours  ;  notwithstanding  that  an  indignant  parent  will  finally  tell  the  teacher 
that  her  one  boy  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  her  and  she  does  not 
know  what  she  would  do  if  she  had  fifty,  we  are  considered  inhuman, 
barbarous,  yes,  and  even  brutal,  if  we  administer  a  just  punishment  for  a 
continued  misdemeanor.  What  would  these  parents  do  if  they  had  to 
counteract  all  that  noise,  or  rather  stop  it ;  keep  them  in  order,  get  their 
attention,  teach  them  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  order, 
politeness,  geography,  etc.,  etc.;  in  short,  try  to  get  six  days*  work  out  of 
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Jay  week  ;    humor,  manage  and  direct  from  thirty  to  sixty  different 
.    i_  and  dispositions  ?     Now,  I  can  hear  them  say,  "  That  is  your  busi- 


^      »»     True  enoug^h,  but  when  you  cannot  manage  one  (,and  not  have 
^       ach  him)  without  losing  your  patience  and  punishing  him  in  some 
bow  can  you  expect  us  to?     *'  Try  some  other  way  besides  retain- 
^nd  my  boy  to  school  to  be  retained  and  beaten,  I 


to 


tea 


iray. 


A  hitn  to  be  taught/'  are  some  of  the  expressions  we  hear.     But  your 


, »  »'  I  do  not 

i(D  to  be  lai 

'\A  is  obliged  to  get  more  than  he  is  sent  for  sometimes,  just  as  a  teacher 

r  do  ^^^^  than  she  is  paid  for.     She  is  not  paid  to  punish,  and  a  just 

^    -^Ijinent  to  your  child  at  the  right  lime  is  a  help  to  the  child.     And  in 

P*^        cas^*  y^*»  *"  most  cases,  if  proper  care  and  training  were  given  at 

^*      jj  child  ^*^^^^  not  need  to  be  punished  at  school.     Now,  the  majority 

^jsbments  are  not  considered  unjust  by  the  child  punished.     He 

\wr9  be  ^^  S^^'^S  to  get  it ;  he  knows  that  certain  things  are  not  allowed, 

t  be  aHow^cl,  and  if  he  tries  it  he  does  it  at  his  own  peril.     It  is  the 

^^      tiooal  ^^^    when  a  child  is  taken  right  out  and  punished  without 

^*^.        \yeen  warned  many  times  before.     If  a  boy  shuts  off  the  gas 

^^^         l>aseinent  ;   if  he  interferes   with  the  water  ;   if  he   deliberately 

*^        ••  I  wont";  if  he  brings  up  some  of  his  older  companions  to  whip 

^^  'nitor  oi  the  yard;    if  he  spits  on  the  stairs — whether  he  has  been 

^        ^  or  00^  I  say  those  boys  should  be  whipped  at  once.     For  any 

^^    who  knows  enough  to  do  it  knows  enough  not  to  do  it ;  and  if  he 

^    j^  for  fun,  or  to  see  what  will  happen,  he  ought  to  find  out  what  must 

ncn-     ^^  these  cases  happened  to  you,  you  would  thrash  him  if  you 

Id  only  lay  your  hands  on  him,  or  else  you  would  have  him  arrested. 

M  Poor  boys  !"  "Boys  will  be  boys,"  etc.,  are  all  true.    Then  why  not  let 

hem  bave  a  little  fun  with  your  door-bell  once  a  year  on  St.  Valentine's 

Day  ?     ^*  *^  ^"^^  *""  •     Have  you  ever  been  so  exasperated  by  boys  and 

crirls  doing  that  that  you  have  stood  inside  with  your  broom  or  water  and 

waited  until  you  heard  another  laugh  and  patter,  and  then  rushed  out 

nearly  frantic?    Why,  this  is  but  one  example  of  what  children  do  ! 

Have  patience  !  why  that  is  only  one  night  out  of  365.     What  would  you 

do  if  instead  of  one  boy  pulling,  you  had  20  or  30  boys  all  ready,  if  they 

did  not  pull,  for  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  for  at  least 

thirty  weeks  in  the  year  ?     Why,  in  our  building,  and  it  is  by  no  means 

a  "bad  lot,"  or  one  of  the  worst  in  the  city,  we  could  pick  out  six  boys 

that  would  drive  any  parent  or  theoretical  educationist  crazy  in  five  hours, 

not,  mind,  a  room  full  of  them.     They  are  not  all  bad  in  a  room,  but  one 

bad  boy  has  a  wonderful  influence  over  several  that  '*  would  if  they  only 

dared  ";  and  a  brave  leader  is  all  ihey  want  to  make  things  lively.     When 

a  bad  boy  is  doing  nothing  ill,  he  has  a  silent  influence  over  the  rest. 

You  know  the  old  maxim  about  the  "one  bad  apple"  in  the  barrel. 
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You  cannot  always  use  the  finest  way  to  influence  a  boy.  You  have  l 
not  the  time ;  and  if  a  boy  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old  when  he  comes  lo 
you,  his  fine  points  may  be  so  covered  up  that  you  cannot  get  at  them 
immediately.  And  if  you  talked  kindly  and  argued  with  him  to  cor- 
rect him,  your  whole  school  would  be  in  an  uproar  before  you  had  him 
under  control.  Again,  many  boys  that  are  not  willing  to  obey,  in  fact, 
rather  disobey  (there  are  lots  of  'em),  have  not  due  respect  for  you  until 
you  can  make  them  obey.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  boys  to  try  how 
much  you  can  "stand,'' and  when  they  have  found  you  mean  business 
and  will  not  stand  it,  and  that  means  you  will  punish  for  it,  and  that 
"  punish  "  in  most  cases  means  whipping,  he  will  not  bother  finding  out 
how  much  longer  you  can  endure  his  little  jbllities  (?).  It  sounds  very 
small  for  a  child  to  say,  "  I  was  punished  for  whispering."  But  if  he  was 
whipped  for  whispering,  he  probably  had  kept  up  a  continual  buzzing  for 
many  lessons,  perhaps  not  consecutive  ones,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
his  classmates  and  his  teacher,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  lessons 
and  order.  Can  you  read  or  write  with  a  child  buzzing  at  your  side  ? 
Then  how  can  you  expect  us  to  do  that  and  teach  too  ?  (Nothing,  I  do 
believe,  can  ever  be  done  with  a  class  where  whispering  has  its  strong* 
hold.)  Send  him  out  of  the  room — you  would  at  home.  We  could  not 
do  that  at  school.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  listen  to  the  lesson.  Many 
folks  object  to  having  their  children  sent  out  into  the  entries.  They  are 
colder  than  the  school-room.  If  they  are  sent  home^  perhaps  many  of 
them  will  not  go,  or  cannot  get  in  ;  and,  again,  a  boy  that  will  not  obey 
may  not  like  anything  better  than  to  have  a  part  holiday. 

Again,  that  is  your  boy  during  school  hours,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  get 
the  best  work  from  him,  and  obey  he  must  or  you  can  do  nothing  with 
him.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  as  essential  to  have  a  rattan  used  in  some  schools 
as  it  is  to  have  police  in  some  districts.  Can  you  have  order  in  your 
public  streets  by  appealing  to  people  who  can  only  be  got  at  through  the 
skin  ?  No,  indeed  !  I  do  not  like  to  punish  boys,  and  I  don't  believe  I 
I  ever  gave  a  boy  more  than  eight  blows  in  all  my  whippings ;  but  I  do 
say,  and  firmly  believe,  certain  schools  could  not  be  kept  without  it  unless 
some  very  strong  man  was  in  the  building  to  terrify  by  shaking.  And  I 
would  rather  my  child  be  struck  on  the  hand  than  to  **sit  on  nothing," 
or  hold  a  book  at  arm's  length,  or  have  his  nerves  unstrung  by  being 
"hollered"  at  and  terrified.  We  are  all  human,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  one  teacher  in  fifty  is  hard-hearted.  A  just  punishment  for  an  act 
of  disobedience  is  a  blessing  to  any  boy  and  he  will  be  thankful  for  get- 
ting it  when  he  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  it,  and  wonder  that  he  did 
not  get  more.  A  child,  or  mother  that  is  always  complaining  of  her 
child  being  abused  is  usually  the  worst  in  the  neighborhood. 


qq  t  The  Preterite  Termination.  Ill 

roW^  and  visit    the  schools.     Visit  the  ones  where  corporal  punish- 
^3  given.       See  the  children  on   the  streets  when  they  leave  school 
^^  vy^fore  they  come.     Visit  the  full  rooms,  either  all  boys,  or  boys  and 
3^  Ask  questions;   keep  your  eyes  open;   note  what  is  done;  see 

^^  is  0°^  ^"^  iTiight  be  done  ;  and  if  you  want  to  try  the  experiment, 
1^**^  Y^e  class  an  hour  and  see  if  there  is  any  reason  why  *'  that  teacher 
^     I J  Heat  my  l>oy  for  nothing.** — Popular  Educator, 


The  Preterite  Termination. 

'fbe  pre^^r^^^    termination  '*ed,*'   **d,**  or  *'t*'  is  a  sign  of  what  is 

^0  in  Enj^lisli  and  all  Teutonic  languages  as  the  new  or  weak  conju- 

'^^fioo.    0"g»nally  it  was  a  reduplicated  perfect  of  "do,**— "dide,*'  or 

?Mid-"    "^  loved"  was  practically  **  I  love-did.**     This   termination, 

Kicb  ^^  ^^^^  ^  separate  word,  usually  became  a  separate  syllable  of  the 

.     verb,— in  the  form  "de,**  or  in  some  cases  "ede**  and  in  others 

•«  ride-"    ^^^  connecting  vowel  "  o  **  afterwards  weakened,  so  that  "  e'* 

jj,e  the  general  connective.     The  preterite  of  "thank,**  for  instance, 

written  and  pronounced  **thank^d^.**     But  the  sounding  of  the  final 

,«     »»  dropP^^out  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  pronunciation  became 

«*  hank^^' '     Here  "thank**  is  the  root-word, — *'  e  **  is  the  connective, 

.  «<  d  "  *^  merely  the  contracted  form  of  •*  did.**     Professor  Lounsbury 

jjiat  "  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of 

•      aeve^^^^*'^  century  usage  seems  to  have  varied.     In  some  words,  or 

goi^^  persons,  the  *ed*  was  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable;  and  in 

^  J,  ^ofds,  or  by  other  persons,  the  *  e  *  was  not  sounded,  and  the  *  d  * 

^       joi^^  directly  in  pronunciation  to  the  preceding  syllable,  where  it 

^^^arily  had  of.en  the  sound  of  *  t.* '''     This  sound  of  "  t'*  is  a  phonetic 

^^^^^ity  *f^^^  certain  consonants,  and  words  so  pronounced  ought  to  be 

^     -(^i-itteo.      This  is  one  of  the  important  rules  in  the  spelling-reform 

^^  ^^uieot.     It  Was  formerly  more  common  to  so  write  the  **  t  **  final  than 

^  -    no^-      ^^'  Lowell,  in  his  last  volume,  **  Heartsease  and  Rue,**  has 

'^     oted  it-     The  dropping,  first,  of  the  final  "  e,**  and  then  of  the  connec- 

^.       ,*  e  "  of  **  ede  *' ;  the  changes  to  "  t  ** ;  the  taking  up  again  in  some 

Qf  **ed,**  and  other  phonetic  and  orthographic  mutations, — have 

•  eXi  ri^^  ^^  various  preterite  and  participle  endings.     Contracted  forms 

^*  ^Ited,  2ts,  for  instance,  in  "set**  for  "setted.**     Then,  in  the  middle 

tr  ^lisb  pe"od,  fresh  terminations  in  "  ed**  were  added  to  some  of  these 

tracted  forms,  so  that  we  now  have  two  parallel  forms,  as  *'  knitted  *' 

^\  ««  knit/'  "  sweated  **  and  "  sweat.**     In  the  Bible  we  have  "  Be  ye  lift 

y^  everlasting  doors.*'     Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  differentiating 
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of  meaning  where  the  "  ed  "  is  sounded  as  a  separate  syllable,  as  in  the 
adjectives  **ag^d,"  "learned."  A  notable  instance  of  contraction  is  in 
*'  made"  from  **  makddd."  Those  archaic  forms  which  are  still  retained, 
have  been  kept  alive  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Eng^lish  Bible. 
**  Hath/'  and  other  verb  forms  in  "  th/'  but  for  its  influence  might  have 
become  almost  extinct.  It  is  because  of  this  archaic  association,  no  doubt, 
that  some  of  the  liturgical  churches  kept  alive  the  true  old  Eng^lish  pro- 
nunciation, so  far  as  such  pronunciations  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
present  orthographic  forms.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  however, 
the  terminal  syllables  have  become  so  obscured  or  lost  by  mergence  into 
the  body  of  the  verb,  or  by  contraction,  that  sounding  the  original  "de" 
or  "ede"  or  "ed"  is  out  of  the  question.  It  obviously  is  not  bad 
English  to  say  "  hop^d,'*  "  err6d,'*  etc.,  because  it  is  true  old  English,  and 
the  pronunciation  is  historic.  On  the  other  hand,  archaisms  are  not  the 
best  modern  forms,  though  in  stately  speech,  or  in  poetry,  or  in  religious 
services, — themselves  of  antique  origin  and  flavor, — there  is  sometimes  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  the  archaic  usage. —  The  Sunday  School  Times. 


MischievoQS  Parents. 


One  of  the  most  vexatious  phases  of  a  teacher's  life  is  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  mischievous  parents.  They  are  not  all  of  a  class. 
Some  from  one  cause  and  some  from  another  are  mischievous.  It  would 
be  well  for  parents  to  consider  carefully  the  situation.  How  would  a 
parent  get  along  with  the  family  management  if  the  children  once  a  day, 
or  even  once  a  week,  heard  uncomplimentary  remarks  made  about  their 
parents?  How  long  would  a  community  stand  if  the  teacher  talked  to 
the  children  about  their  fathers  and  mothers  as  the  teacher  is  talked 
about  in  the  home  ? 

Any  parent  is  mischievous  who  listens  to  the  foolish  complaining  of 
the  child  about  the  teacher.  Many  incidents  occur  in  the  school  life  of 
a  child  that  are  not  pleasant  to  him,  but  if  these  are  not  mentioned  they 
are  soon  forgotten,  while  if  recalled  in  detail,  especially  if  magnified  by 
the  imagination  and  encouraged  by  the  interest  and  attention  of  the 
parents  they  are  flxed  in  his  mind  and  become  of  much  moment.  Pa- 
rents have  no  moral  right  to  the  recital  of  unimportant  incidents  in  the 
school  life  of  their  children. 

Any  parent  is  mischievous  who  discusses  socially,  "gossipily,"  in  the 
street  car,  or  in  any  private  group  or  public  place  peculiarities  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  being  done  continually  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
3chools  of  the  community.     As  a  mere  business  matter  it  ought  not  to 
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be  tndulg^ed  in.  The  commtinity  has  a  kr^^e  5nancial  interest  in  the 
5i:'  '  ifid  ch^  return  for  the  outlay  is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
rt^.,         •  coriclilii-^ri  of  the  community  as  well  a;*  of  the  pupils. 

Any  pareot    Is   rwiischievous  who  cntidses  ihe  methods  of  instruction  of 
^  '  TrJ:iat:   is  the  aflCiirof  the  teacher  .ind  the  school  official.    The 

^^^ ._  ^re   ri^picily  changing,     No  man  who  has  not  kept  in  touch  with 

^be  school- %v or Ic  oT  the  past  ten  years  is  i«  any  condition  to  appreciate 
•oodcm  itieilrocis.  It  is  practrcally  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  bring 
liW  nieihods  op*  to  tbe  iloies  in  any  comtTiunity  if  there  be  one  raan  who 
'  ba^»<^  enough  to  rally  all  the  **inossbacks*'  of  the  community  against 
.^u^  ionovatic^n^.  As  matters  now  are  tl  is  part  of  a  teacher's  work,  it  is 

^>oC  of  ihe  le^adin^  features  of  her  business  as  a  teacher  to  counteract 
^hc  vicious  t^ncienoies  of  these  meddlesome  parents.— /fiw^rfVaif  Teacher, 
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On  Teaching  Grammar. 

\i  IS  wic^^^^^rig  and  we  think  in  a  great  measure  prolitabie  to  listen  to 

tVic  <lVsco^siot\a    a^nd   also  read  thera  in  the  different  educational  journals 

aa  tbey  toucH    on    x\i^  various  theories  of  teaching  English  Grammar. 

One  co«Vo  sonnet! tries  almost  imagine  that  the  people,  if  they  could  hear 

some  ol  V  e    ^enunciation  of  this  innocent  branch,  would  rise  in  a  body 

aoa     e   a         t\at  a.11  teaching  of  so  useless  a  science  shmld  be  abandoned 

^-_    ^  ,  ery  ^rade  of  school  '*  below  the  high  school."     We  make 

tn^t    quniftl     r^^ 

sttt^ckinif  f  ^^""vation  because  it  \n  the  one  shelter  behind  which  the 

mstr  fvQtix  iVi  hide  themselves  in  their  sensaiional  efforis  to  blot  gram - 

the  people  ^  ^^^^blished  course  of  study  in  our  schools.  But  sotnehow 
bcr  tau^fti  lu  »  ^^t  rise  ;  somehow  the  subject  of  grammar  continues  to 
9^n*c  €>i  th^   .^..^^  ^  successful  schools  of  the  country;  somehow  thecotnmon 


^r^ 


^-        ^Hy  leads  them  to  see  that  all  valuable  language  culture 
its  basis  after  all  the  much  maligned  science  of  English 


^ciic 


^/■^g  is  the  red  fiag  that  agitates  and  irritates,  to-morrow  it 

^^  and  the  next  day  it  may  possibly  be  criticism  of  errone- 

^^*is,  and  the  agitator  holds  his  hands  aloft  in  holy  horror, 

j^  ^^^      an  incorrect  sentence,  such  as  the  child  utters  daily,  even 


^*^ 


t^it,  may  forever  put  a  blight  on  his  correct  grammatical 


^\eTil\ 


to  every  one  that  after  these  years  of  agitation  the  sub- 

_^  ^  Grammar  as  a  school  study  has  suffered  no  harm,  and 

^^^^        ^^  language  itself  has  come  out  unscathed,  except  as  It  has 

'^^«-^       ^^en  foully  dealt  with  by  those  who  would  abolish  its  study 


^^y. 
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Really  these  attacks  on  the  study  of  Enj^lish  Grammar  have  done  good 
in  arousing  the  friends  of  the  science  to  the  necessity  of  presenting  its 
principles  in  a  mbre  palatable  as  well  as  a  more  rational  way,  that  the 
children  may  pursue  the  study  with  interest.  Doubtless  many  teachers 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  making  the  study  interesting. 
But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  study  itself.  It  is  true  that  to  most  of  us  the 
study  was  not  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  This  was  the  fault  of 
the  older  systems  of  teaching.  We  took  our  tasks  as  we  took  our  medi- 
cine, because  we  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  and  that  it  would  do  us 
good.  It  was  not  ours  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher.  We 
memorized  because  we  knew  no  better,  and  doubtless  many  of  us  when 
we  first  entered  the  school-room  as  teachers  did  as  many  of  us  do  to- day, 
imitated  our  own  teachers  and  our  own  teachers'  ways  as  nearly  as  we 
could.  We  were  loyal,  but  it  was  a  loyalty  that  lacked  good  grounds  for 
commendation,  and  some  of  us  are  guilty  of  the  same  fault  to-day  in  fol- 
lowing blindly  the  suggestions  of  those  who  would  lead  us,  without 
weighing  the  arguments  and  adopting  the  suggestions  with  all  necessary 
modification  to  our  individual  wants. 

Looking  at  this  matter  in  a  reasonable  way,  may  not  all ''departments 
of  grammar  be  important  ?  It  is  popular  but  neither  witty  nor  wise  to 
"third  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender"  the  subject  as  some 
have  done.  The  ridicule  makes  an  audience  laugh  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  proceeding  may  well  be  questioned.  Parsing  may  be  useless  when 
every  modification  of  a  part  of  speech  together  with  the  reason  for  each 
modification  is  mentioned,  but  good  teachers  of  grammar  do  not  conduct 
a  recitation  in  that  way.  If  the  relation  and  the  government  of  the  words 
in  a  sentence  be  pointed  out  we  have  sufficient,  and  these  as  processes  of 
judgment  of  reasoning  are  quite  as  strengthening,  we  think,  as  learning 
the  number  of  legs  to  either  a  spider  or  a  fly,  and  quite  as  useful  in  after 
life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  subject  of  analysis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
scend into  the  minutiae  of  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d  class  elements.  For  the 
purpose  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  force  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence in  the  expression  of  thought,  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  basic  elements  and  the  effect  of  each  of  the  modifiers  without  even 
knowing  whether  those  elements  are  adjective,  adverbial  or  objective,  and 
yet  this  latter  knowledge  does  the  student  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary 
leads  him  to  think  more  closely  in  the  forming  of  his  judgments. 

Let  the  whole  subject  of  grammar  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  symmetrical  mind  development  as  well  as  afford  a  means  of  culture  in 
the  language  itself,  and  there  can  be  no  more  useful  branch  of  study  in 
the  school  course. — Educational  News. 


Stories  in  Geography  Teaching. 
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Stories  io  Oeoisraphy  Teaohing. 

ji  is  one  thing-  to  entertain  children  with  stories — to  give  a  few  discon- 
cted  W^*^ — anci  quite  another  to  make  stories  the  medium  by  which  to 
cure  geographical  knowledge.     Seven  Little  Sisters,  by  Jane  Andrews, 
lje  found  in  tho  "  Public  School  Library,"  is  a  very  suggestive  book. 
Wex  charming:  pictures  of  child  life  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  at  once, 
oooac^'  Gemila  and  Pen-se  are  children  like  themselves.     The  con- 
t  of  *  desert  bui't  up  by  such  stories  is  not  merely  a  barren  stretch  of 
d  but  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  such  a  region.     Gemila  has  no  perma- 
*     t*bo«ne»^i^^^  in  tents,  wanders  from  one  oasis  to  another.     She  travels 
j^els  ov^r    burning  sands.     The  sun  makes  her  eyes  shut  and  her 
u    d  acbe.    She  sees  an  ostrich,  and  knows  the  value  of  its  eggs  and 
j^gi-s.     She  oieets  a  caravan  of  a  hundred  camels,  loaded  with  car- 
spices  and  morocco. 
Frig^^  climate  no  longer  suggests  mere  cold,  but  all  the  conditions 
hat  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^*     '^  niakes  Agoonack  dress  in  skins,  live  in  a  snow 
house  that  is  heated  and  lighted  with  bear's  fat,  eat  only  meat,  travel  on 
sled,  etc    The  long  darkness,  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun  for  such 
little  while,  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  days  until  the  sun  does  not 
go  away  even  at  night,  tell  plainly  the  cause  of  the  cold.     The  intense 
heat  of  summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  the  difference  in  length  of 
our  winter  and  summer  days,  the  difference  in  temperature  when  the  sun 
is  overhead  and  when  it  is  near  the  horizon,  are  all  of  interest  now,  and 
will  be  carefully  noted  in  order  to  understand  why  it  is  so  cold  where 
Agoonack  lives. 

Palm  trees  and  other  tropical  vegetation  in  the  abstract  are  not  neces- 
sarily interesting  ;  but  the  palm  tree  from  which  Gemila  gathered  dates,  or 
the  one  that  provided  Brown  Baby  with  milk  has  acquired  an  interest  that 
makes  it  worth  while  to  contrast  it  with  our  trees  and  note  similarity  and 
difference. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  story  of  Gemila  is  the  idea  of  life  in 
the  desert  regions,  there  are  other  associated  ideas  that  will,  or  at  least 
can,  be  developed  in  connection  with  that  one.  The  oasis  in  the  desert 
presents  the  contrast  of  fertile  and  sterile  soil,  and  suggests  at  least  one 
reason  for  it.  The  full  significance  of  the  absence  of  trees  and  grass  will 
be  appreciated  best  by  contrast  with  forests  and  prairies. 

In  the  story  of  the  Mountain  Maiden,  the  ideas  of  form  and  height  of 
mountains,  of  slopes,  peaks  and  passes — of  variation  of  vegetation  with 
altidude — of  modes  of  travel,  occupation,  etc.,  will  call  out  all  needed 
material  for  ideas  of  difference  between  mountains  and  hills,  hills  and 
plains,  plains  and  plateaus.     In  short,  this  story  affords  the  means  of  de- 
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veloping  all  common  relief  forms  ;  and  in  a  way  especially  adapted  to 
secure  their  association,  and  to  emphasize  likeness  and  difference. 

We  would  say  to  the  teacher  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  have  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  it  is  desirable  to  teach,  and  then  select  material  from  all 
available  sources.  Decide  what  common  geographical  features  will  be 
needed  for  the  study  of  a  continent,  leaving  those  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence to  be  developed  as  required.  Select  stories  that  will  bring  out  im- 
portant points.  Study  these  stories  carefully.  See  what  other  points  are 
developed  incidentally.  Look  about  for  natural  features,  products  and 
pictures  to  use  as  analogies  and  contrasts.  Note  the  simple  laws  of  inter- 
dependence. Have  these  ail  clearly  in  mind.  Read  the  stories  to  the 
children  a  paragraph  or  two  at  a  time.  Read  with  expression.  Ask  the 
children  to  reproduce.  Question  on  the  separate  points  to  show  similarity 
or  difference  from  that  which  they  know  or  can  observe.  Remember  all 
the  while  the  points  to  be  secured,  so  that  questions  and  illustrations  shall 
tend  in  that  direction.  When  a  story  is  completed,  review  and  drill  upon 
each  feature.  Point  out  all  characteristics  common  to  all  features  of  that 
kind,  and  the  ones  peculiar  to  this  one  ;  and  thus  from  the  particular  lead 
to  the  general  concept.  In  short,  see  that  the  children  have  been  taught 
something  of  value,  and  not  merely  entertained. — School  Education, 


A  Few  "Don'ta"  for  Teachers. 

1.  Don't  leave  your  common  sense  at  home  when  you  go  to  school. 

2.  Don't  be  afraid  to  apologize  to  a  pupil  for  a  wrong  done  him. 

3.  Don't  expect  to  accomplish  a  week's  work  in  one  day. 

4.  Don't  forget  you  were  once  a  child. 

5.  Don' t  depend  entirely  upon  text-books. 

6.  Don't  magnify  small  offenses. 

7.  Don't  talk  too  loud. 

8.  Don't  scold,  threaten,  or  get  excited. 

9.  Don't  forget  that  kindness  often  wins  what  force  can  never  gain. 

10.  Don't  talk  while  your  pupils  are  not  listening 

11.  Don't  forget  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  conditions  under  which 
pupils  are  at  work. 

12.  Don't  forget  to  be  a  loving  teacher. 

13.  Don't  threaten  punishment  which  you  cannot  inflict. 

14.  Don't  love  your  work  for  its  wages. 

15.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  an  employ^  of  the  Board  of  Education* 
and  subject  to  its  authority. 

16.  Don't  assume  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  you. 


18900  ^^^^-  ^^^ 

Don't  assume  to.be  infallible, 
g    Don't  be  afraid  of  an  occasional  laugh. 

I>on'i  either  extinguish  or  distinguish  bad  boys. 
2Q    Xyon'^  build  up  your  own  reputation  by  pulling  down  another's. 
pon't  fail  to  know  more  of  a  subject  than  you  expect  to  teach. 


Notes. 

iaaY  ^^  ^  S^^erally  known  to  the  reading  public  how  much  each  individual  letter 

ue  a\p5**^*  ^*  '^scd.    D,  h,  n,  o,  c,  and  u,  are  in  third  place  as  regards  ordinary  use; 

I  asid  T>  ^^  ^i^  second  place,  being  used  a  very  little  oftener ;  1  and  m  are  in  fourth 

*  '      with  U  S*  y>  ^9  p}  And  b  close  afterward ;  j  and  k  are  not  common  as  compared  with 

H    rest,  wbilc  h  ^  and  x  are  used  least  of  all.     The  letter  c  is  in  first  place,  being  used 

oitCDitr  than  any  other.     The  following  poem,  therefore,  strikes  the  average  printer  as 

deci<ic^  ciixiosity,  as  e  is  not  used  at  all.    It  can  rank  as  a  literary  curiosity  with  those 

neculia'  stories  we  sometimes  see,  in  which  every  wor4  begins  with  the  same  letter,  though 

-    siyle  and  merit  it  is  far  superior  to  them.    The  author  is  unknown : 

John  Knox  was  a  man  of  wondrous  might, 

And  his  words  ran  high  and  shrill, 
For  bold  and  stout  was  his  spirit  bright, 

And  strong  was  his  stalwart  will. 

Kings  sought  in  vain  his  mind  to  chain. 

And  that  giant  brain  to  control, 
But  naught  on  plain  or  stormy  main 
*  G)uld  daunt  that  mighty  soul. 

John  would  sit  and  sigh  till  morning  cold 

Its  shining  lamps  put  out. 
For  thoughts  untold  on  his  mind  laid  hold. 

And  brought  but  pain  and  doubt. 

But  light  at  last  on  his  soul  was  cast. 

Away  sank  pain  and  sorrow ; 
His  soul  is  gay,  in  a  fair  to-day. 

And  looks  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 

—  TAe  Bharre  Notes  and  Qturiet, 

The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a  good  education  are  the  possession  of  gentle 
and  kindly  sympathies ;  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  the  respect  of  fellow-men ;  the 
free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  the  gratifioation  of  a  curiosity  that  **  grows  by 
what  it  feed  on,"  and  yet  finds  food  forever ;  the  power  of  r<^gulating  the  habits  and  the 
business  of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  comfort  out  of  small 
means ;  the  refining  and  tranquilizing  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and 
the  kindred  perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  virtue ;  the  strengthening  conscious- 
ness of  duty  fulfilled ;  and,  to  crowti  all,  '*  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.'' — 
SaroA  Austin. 

Tkachshs  of  good  manners  generally  have  pupils  of  good  manners.    Their's  is  the 
power  of  example,  of  consideration,  of  kindly  rebuke  of  discourtesy,  of  kindly  apprecia- 
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tion  of  courtesy.  They  like  to  praise  rather  than  to  blame,  and  they  know  that  it  n^oes 
much  further,  even  if  there  is  but  little  that  they  can  find  to  praise.  Gentlemen  and  gen- 
tlewomen are  not  easily  made.  The  rudest  bojrs  can  be  taught  to  be  less  rude,  and  ill  be- 
haved girls  can  be  won  to  comparatively  good  behavior.  This  is  smoothing  the  surface 
and  making  it  fair.  But  for  manners  that  are  worth  anything,  the  teacher  knows  he  most 
go  deeper.  It  is  by  training  the  will  and  the  affections,  by  purifying  and  elevating  motives, 
by  stress  on  the  duty  that  is  nobly  done,  and  so  making  character  the  one  chief  object,  that 
the  sources  of  good  manners  are  reached.  The  standards  of  our  schools  are  intellectual 
and  disciplinary.  They  ought  to  be  moral.  Then  the  veil  will  be  lifted  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  between  pupil  and  pupil,  and  reverence,  kindliness,  disinterestedness  will  come 
forth  in  all  their  gracious  forms,  and  manners  be  glorified.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  of 
this  higher  work  for  children  should  have  to  be  done  in  school.  Home  is  the  true  ground 
for  it.  There  the  seed  is  naturally  sown,  and  there  it  should  bear  fruit,  to  spread  far  and 
wide  and  enrich  the  school  as  well  as  the  community.  But  the  places  from  which  the  ma- 
jority of  public-school  pupils  come  are  incapable  of  training  them,  and  it  is  upon  their 
teachers  and  their  more  fortunate  schoolmates  that  they  must  draw  for  the  help  they  most 
need.  Give  them  sympathy,  give  their  helpers  sympathy,  and  lend  a  hand  to  every  possible 
opportunity  of  making  them  the  men  and  women  on  whom  others,  in  their  turn,  may  be 
able  to  depend  hereafter. — Dr,  Samuel  Eliot,  in  Boston  JoumaL 

The  spirit  of  the  primary  school  should  be  a  spirit  of  love.  What  sunshine  is  to  the 
garden,  love  is  to  the  school-room.  Lichens  will  grow  on  rocks,  and  stunted  oaks  are 
found  in  high  latitudes ;  some  hardy  flowers  may  bloom  even  in  the  snow.  But  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  rich  fruits,  and  golden  harvests  are  the  products  of  warmer  climates.  That 
which  is  noblest,  sweetest,  best  in  child-life,  is  evoked  by  sympathy,  gentleness,  patience. 
The  primary  school  needs  a  summer  climate.  It  is  only  as  we  enter  into  closest  relation- 
ship with  the  child-heart  that  we  reach  and  inove  that  delicate  and  yet  mighty  engine — the 
child's  will.  Whom  the  child  loves,  he  obeys.  Fear  degrades,  paralyzes,  dwarfs ;  love 
ennobles,  quickens,  makes  grand.  The  child  that  loves  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  strives  for 
them,  and  by  the  striving  becomes  good  and  beautiful  and  true.     Let  love  reign. — Morgan^ 

Thb  analogy  between  mental  aliment  and  food  for  the  body  is  striking  in  some  particu- 
lars, and  perhaps  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  matter  of  pleasure.  Food  that  is  wholesome 
and  nourishing  is  also  agreeable  to  a  healthy  palate ;  and  a  little  sugar,  a  little  spice  or 
flavoring  extract,  ur  a  little  pepper  and  salt  will  often  make  food  more  palatable  without 
diminishing — rather  increasing — its  nutrient  qualities.  But  no  one  would  think  of  making 
these  or  other  like  things  his  chief  diet.  So  the  sugar  of  the  teacher's  sympathy  and 
love,  the  flavor  of  his  cheerfulness  and  good  humor,  the  spice  of  his  occasional  new  methods 
and  devices,  the  salt  and  pepper  of  his  keen  wit  and  mild  sarcasm,  make  school  work  not 
only  more  pleasurable,  but  more  stimulating  and  profitable.  Yet  none  of  these,  nor  all  of 
them  and  other  like  things,  can  properly  take  the  place  of  the  knowledge  with  which  the 
pupil's  mind  must  be  stored  by  his  own  persistent  effort. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 

Encourage  the  Dullard. — It  is  a  fact  difficult  to  account  for  that  some  people  who, 
in  the  early  years  of  language  study,  appear  to  be  dullest,  subsequently  develop  into  very 
reliable  classical  students.  The  mastering  of  a  language  suggests  brightness  and  quick- 
ness of  intellect,  and  yet  some  of  the  most  substantial  scholars  we  have  ever  produced 
have  at  first  manifested  traits  of  mind  entirely  the  converse.  We  have  known  pupils,  after 
struggling  along  for  years  in  apparently  the  most  hopeless  manner,  perhaps,  in  a  day  to 
display  a  comprehension  of  language  that  would  raise  them  immediately  to  a  scholarship 
of  the  highest  standing.     Young  teachers  should  bear  this  in  mind.     Encourage  the  dul- 
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J5.  ^^  ^em  e^v^ny  opportunity.     Especially  be  kind  and  sympathetic.     Realize  the 

Ael*^^*  **  yourself  have  already  received  from  your  communion  with  the  classics 

^tk*^^*^  **«  receiving  every  day.     Here  is  a  beautiful  and  attractive  field  of  literature 

u^e  g^^>  W  too   ^reat  baste  in  dealing  with  some  plodder,  or  by  impatience  and  un- 

Ain^^'^    '^^^**^^ **•*"*•  y^^  ™*y  ^^^^  against  him  forever.     Never  cease  to  hold  the 

^es^V**^       *^e  <lu.llard ;  for  years  he  may  fail  to  see  the  way,  but  the  light  some  day  is 

^<jk<*^**^^^**  flocKl  liis  pathway,  and  then  what  a  charming  task  is  in  store  for  you  to  take 

hitn  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hAnd,  like  the  gentle  shepherd,  and  lead  him  through  **  the  green  pas- 

jftfcai"  «a^"^side  the  still  waters." 

jlcr«^ttli«  one  of  the  opportuniiies  of  the  teacher's  life — a  chance  to  pluck  from  his 
hoineW  ^^^  ^  Toward  that  should  be  reckoned  in  parity  with  the  influence  and  applause 
^^  isiendcired  to  generals  and  statesmen. — 5.   IV.  Journal  of  Educatum, 

fHE^Y^^^  Teaching. — The  eye  of  the  teacher  has  an  influence  that  he  cannot  over- 
^timate.  U  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  train  himself  to  look  the  school  squarely 
in  the  cy^»  "^^  ^^  ^  command  a  view  of  the  school  that  whenever  any  child  looks  up  he 
iB«y  meet  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  place  for  the  teacher,  almost  invariably,  is  at  his 
desk  with  his  face  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  There  is  rarely  any  excuse  for  the  teacher  to 
liave  his  back  to  any  pupil  in  the  room.  In  doing  blackboard  work  he  is  tempted  to  stand 
with  bis  back  to  the  school,  but  the  occasions  for  this  are  not  numerous. 

The  object  in  facing  the  school  is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  though  it  has 
^vs  for  its  aim  secondarily.     It  is  largely  because  the  eye  is  the  most  economical  force  to 
use  in  coamanding  attention.    Attention  the  teacher  must  have;  he  cannot  command  it 
by  any  order  issued  or  rule  laid  down.     It  must  be  won  by  the  teacher,  and  It  must  be  won 
by  the  exercise  of  some  force.     The  play  of  the  voice  is  one  of  the  forces,  but  this  re- 
quires energy  of  mind,  expenditure  of  nerve  force.     Physical  activity  may  secure  it,  as 
may  personality  in  physical  sympathy  ,  but  these  are  naturally  exhaustive.     Keenness  of 
intellect,  brightness  of  wit,  may  bold  the  attention,  but  this  is  a  constant  draft  in  its  way. 
While  the  teacher  needs,  by  way  of  variety,  all  of  these  resources,  that  which  is  the  most 
economical  is  the  eye.     The  teacher  can  put  more  life,  energy  and  personality  into  the  eye 
with  less  draft  upon  intellect  or  nerve  force  than  in  any  other  way.     It  is  a  study  to  know 
how  to  do  it.     It  is  high  art  to  do  it.     Great  skill  is  required,  but  it  pays  a  hundred  fold. — 
I  youmal  of  Education. 

Have  confidence  in  yourself.    The  Inoment  your  pupils  discover  that  you  are  not  sure 
i  of  your  ground,  either  in  the  matter  of  scholarship  or  in  that  of  management,  your  posi- 

I  tion  is  a  critical  one.     A  large  proportion  of  the  diflicuUies  arising  in  the  management  of 

'  unruly  pupils  comes  from  the  fact  that  having  <*  taken  the  teacher's  measure,"  and  having 

'  found  him  hesitating  or,  worse  yet,  afraid  of  them,  they  do  not  stop  to  give  him  all  the  an- 

noyance possible.     There  may  be  extredaes  of  both  sternness  and  laxity  in  the  management 
of  pupils,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  less  commendable,  but  certainly  the  former 
I  is  less  likely  to  lead  to  general  disorder  and  disorganization.     Don't  be  afraid  to  assert 

\  younelf  in  your  school-room.     You  must  do  so  if  you  wish  to  control  it.     If  you  can't  do 

I  so,  there  is  little  hope  of  success  for  you  in  teaching. — Educational  News. 

I  One  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  Chicago  is  reported  to  have  complained  at  the 

'  recent  Principals'  Meeting  that  as  they  expel  the  old  parsing  grind,  bag  and  baggage,  from 

the  grammar  grade,  it  enters,  like  an  evil  spirit,  into  the  primary  grades.     Such  require- 
ments as  the  following  are  said  to  be  of  daily  occurrence : 

*■  Write  out  a  list  of  all  the  nouns  in  such  a  paragraph,  or  all  the  verbs,  or  the  adjectives, 
or  the  nouns  in  the  third  person,  or  in  the  plural  number,  or  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  and 
the  like." 
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This  may  be  unprofitable  business  for  the  primary  grades  in  which  it  is  required.  That 
depends.  But  if  it  is  included  in  the  "  bag  and  baggage  "  of  grammar  that  is  being  Tlriven 
from  the  grammar  grades,  then,  in  the  interest  of  sound  education,  we  enter  our  protest. 

Of  course,  teachers  can  make  a  fetich  of  parsing  as  they  can  of  manual  training  or  of 
any  other  good  thing.  But  he  who  affirms  that  a  careful  and  thoughtful  classification  of  the 
words  in  sentences,  such  as  these  requirements  suggest,  is  not  of  educational  value,  both 
for  discipline  and  for  knowledge  of  the  language,  is  certainly  mistaken.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  less  teaching  of  grammar,  but  more.  Instead  of  expelling  the  subject  from  the 
schools,  let  us  improve  the  teaching  of  it.  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
thing  to  expel  it,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  disastrously  expensive  way.  Exorcise  the  demons. 
That  is  right.     But  let  the  angels  stay. 

When  shall  we  learn  to  take  a  judicial  view  of  educational  practices,  and  save  the  good 
that  is  in  them,  while  we  discard  the  bad  ? —  TAt  Public  School  Journal, 

Prof.  Haddock  eloquently  says :  «  What  the  teacher  is  in  his  general  character,  his 
principles  of  life,  his  individual  objects,  his  tastes  and  amusements,  his  whole  bearing  and 
demeanor,  has  more  to  do  in  forming  the  spirit  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  his  pupils  than 
all  his  instructions  from  text-books.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  in  him  which,  io  a  certain 
degree,  determines  the  influence  of  his  whole  life. 

**  If  of  the  right  sort — bright,  earnest,  open,  full  of  cheerful  hopes,  and  ennobled  by  en- 
thusiastic reverence  for  truth  and  a  devoted  love  for  goodness — this  general  character  is 
itself  a  school,  a  model  for  young  ambition,  a  fountain  of  good  thoughts,  a  silent,  insinua- 
ting living  stream,  nourishing  the  roots  and  opening  the  buds  of  virtuous  thought  and  noble 
action." 

**  I  DO  NOT  believe,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  **  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  them- 
selves with  vigor,  and,  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  with  perseverance,  to  dry  and  irk- 
some studies,  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion  and  soft  words.  Much  must  be  done  and 
much  nHust  be  learnt  by  children,  for  which  rigid  discipline  and  known  liability  to  punish- 
ment are  indispensable  as  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort  in  modern  teach- 
ing to  render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn  easy  and  inter- 
esting to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to 
learn  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
education  is  sacrificed." 

Miles  of  Various  Nations.— The  Irish  mile  is  2240  yards. 

The  Swiss  mile  is  9153  yards. 

The  Italian  Mile  is  1766  yards. 

The  Scotch  mile  is  1984  yards. 

The  Tuscan  mile  is  1808  yards. 

The  German  mile  is  8106  yards. 

The  Arabian  mile  is  2143  yards. 

The  Turkish  mile  is  1826  yards. 

The  Flemish  mile  is  6869  yards. 

The  Vienna  post  mile  is  8296  yards. 

The  Wrest  mile  is  1167  or  1337  yards. 

The  Roman  mile  is  1658  or  2025  yards. 

The  Dutch  and  Prussian  mile  is  7280  yards. 

The  English  and  American  mile  is  1760  yards. 

The  school  should  be,  and  can  be,  made  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  next  to  the 
home.  The  right  kind  of  a  teacher  always  makes  such  a  school,  no  matter  what  the  sur- 
roundings are,  no  matter  what  the  material  may  be.  The  influence  of  a  sunshiny  school 
and  teacher  no  human  being  can  measure. — Common  School  Education, 
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^^MCTgr^A^  r     ^'^^^^    is  third  year.    My  methods  might  not  be  adapted  to 


^     pupih  h^jl:    ^^  ^l***  ^s  ^what  I  do.    I  write  ftie  words  on  the  board  and  have 

^^  ^ncertand  ai  ■"  study  by  spelling  and  pronouncing  each  word  three  times 

'^    fitiogthe  ivo  l<^'      '^^"^  is  the  ear  work.    Then  they  spend  fifteen  minutes 

i^    /t.    Thea  fheiT        ^^    their  slates,  copying  from  the  board.    This  is  the  fye 

iff^^fioo^.    VVj^m^^^^^  ^y  erasing  the  words  from  their  slates  and  writing  while 

I  P^ii  cuf^  th^t.      i^    ^oing  this  the  words  upon  the  board  are  covered  by  a 

$fi^^]sSP^^^  vvo    --1*^^^  upon  a  wire.    After  the  spelling  I  pass  around  and  mark 

^e  *^  ifords  re  vi  •  tHen  draw  back  the  curtain,  have  the  slates  cleaned,  and  the 

jjji^pr/scome  tc^   ^^^d  by  writing  them  several  times  on  the  slates,  after  which 

j)^^l*jwfor  ^    »     »*i^    singly  and  spell  the  words  orally.    Then  about  once  a 

^^  ^^c>n  only  those  words  that  have  been  mis-spelled. — Intelli- 

/^  «.««»«.  Uv«    ^ 

^    /tlf  "X^i^       ^^"W'cr  gas,  is  likely  to  creep  into  homes  unnoticed  and  accomplish 

6rJ.  'in^  ^*^  ^W  *^^st  way  to  prevent  its  having  any  power  is  to  put  good  books  and 

'  ^tf    ^flflovfe^  *^^«ids  of  children.     Parents  and  teachers  should  work  together  in 

f  j^l^^^tt»di^_^  l^plcmcntary  reading  in  our  schools  will  do  much  to  create  a  love 

'^^  *    ^^^  to  drive  out  the  vront,—Ibid, 


/^^   1  do^ot  "ixt^v         ^^FUCius. — "  Do  unto  another  what  you  would  he  should  do  unto 
.  *  Ais\aw  %\-^  ^^  ^tiother  what  you  would  not  should  be  done  unto  you.     Thou  need- 
y    f^  ^  i  it  is  the  foundation  and  principle  of  all  the  rest." 

^        ^^^^    ^ 

/;0^     bc^Wfe   ^v^  Zaleucus. — "  Let  every  mortal  man  avoid  what  may  lead  him  into 

^^^^    vj^'ow^^  *     *^eavenly  Ruler  more  anxiously  than  the  minor  evil  of  poverty ;  for 
^\Zu^  ^  ^  **^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  **^"  ^^^  prefers  justice  to  mere  wealth." 

^jwtT*  .  ^^j^^j^       **^  life  must  be  attained  by  flank  movements;  it  is  the  zig-zag  road  that 
^Aj to  ^^in  top. 

c;t^^  ^^^i^cter  consists  of  two  things — power  of  will  and  power  of  self-restraint. 

^^^oSi^     fc.       ^'^gs,  therefore,  for  its  existence — strong  feelings  and  strong  command 

^^^H^  *  "^  ^ell-doing — ^no  God-like  doing — that  is  not  pati^t  doing.     There  is  no 
gch^*'*'''**'^^  that  is  not  the  result  of  patient  working  and  waiting.     There  is  no  royal 
tf^.XO  *oy^"^K-- 7.  G,  HoUand. 

^rilOOhf  in  order  to  be  a  good  one,  should  be  one  that  will  fit  men  and  women  in  the 

'^    ^y  for  the  humbler  positions  that  the  great  mass  of  them  must  necessarily  occupy  in 

^^^     hr.  Miami. 
life.--'^ 

«  history  of  education  in  this  country  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  a  history  of 

\^^thc  "method"  craze,  the  "object"  craze,  the  "  illustration  "  craze,  the  "memory- 

^'*t»c^«e»*J>*"  civic*"  craze — calling  upon  children  of  eight  or  ten  for  information  as 

g**'V.^in.bon8es,  post-cflices,  city  councils,  governors,  and  legislators — the  "  story-telling" 

*^        (de  "phonics"  craze,  the  "  word-method  "  craze,  the  "  drawing"  and  music  craze, 

^^iAe»  ibe.craze  for  letters  and  business  forms,  picture  study  and  physics.     Now  arrives 

''^     ^^  training."     Happy  is  the  community  where  those  in  charge  of  the  schools  have 

^    -  Mjoed  the  clear  judgment  above  all  these  fluctuations,  shiftings  and  tinkerings,  and 

****   kept  in  view  the  real  object  of  school  education — "  to  give  a  knowledge  of  self,  to 

^^V^e  morality  and  refinement  through  the  teachings  of  discipline  and  self-control,  and 
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to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  highest  and  only  permanent  content  is  to  be  obtained,  not 
in  the  valleys  of  Sense,  but  by  continual  striving  toward  the  high  peaks  of  Reason." — 
New  York  Evening  Post, 


V:.  H 

t 


EDITOEIAL. 

— The  movement  for  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Educational  Association  has  made 
some  progress  within  the  last  few  months.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion seems  to  be  quite  strong,  particularly  in  the  Southwest ;  but  its  advocates  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  the  initial  meeting,  nor  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  organization.  The  pliue  is  discussed  largely,  if  not  mainly,  from  the  standpoint  of 
local  interest.  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  is  advocated  by  some,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Teacher^  of  course,  thinks  that  is  the  place.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
suitable  place,  and  other  cities  and  States  are  presenting  claims  for  the  honor.  Opinions 
vary  quite  as  much  as  to  the  time — some  favoring  the  mid -winter  holiday  season,  others 
the  summer  vacation. 

If  such  a  meeting  shall  be  held  anywhere,  what  shall  be  the  outcome  of  it  ?  Shall  an 
association  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  National  Association  within  the  territory  of 
the  Southern  States,  or  one  that  shall  be  auxiliary  to  it  ?  Here,  too,  opinions  vary,  the 
current  being,  however,  against  any  organization  antagonistic  to  the  National  Association. 

We  have  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  and  have  yet  formed  no  mature  judgment  upon 
any  phase  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  organization  among  Virginia  teachers 
through  which  any  concerted  action  can  be  taken,  and  we  have  seen  no  expression  of 
opinion  from  individual  educators.  We  allude  to  the  subject  now  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  its  discussion  in  these  pages.  It  is  an  important  matter,  and  ought  not  to  be  has- 
tily or  inconsiderately  decided.  Virginia,  we  are  sure,  will  unite  heartily  with  her  southern 
sisters  in  any  movement  Chat  promises  improvement  in  educational  methods  and  principles, 
or  the  extension  of  educational  facilities  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  But  Virginia 
is  conservative^  and  is  not  disposed  to  break  up  established  and  helpful  relations  without 
good  reasons. 

— We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  with  Accompanying  Documents, 
for  the  school  year  closing  July  31,  1889. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  was  put  into  the  printer's  hands  before 
he  retired  from  office.  It  is  an  interesting  volume,  brimful  of  valuable  and  instructive 
information.  We  wish  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  tax-payer  and  voter  in  the 
State,  that  the  people  might  see  what  grand  results  are  flowing  from  their  money  appro- 
priated to  the  cause  of  education  both  in  the  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning.    It  would  fill  them  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

— Marion  Harland,  the  friend  and  helper  of  women  everywhere,  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  restoring  the  ruined  monument  marking  the  burial-place  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Wash- 
ington. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  venerable  woman  was  interred  in  private  grounds  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia.  In  1833,  the  comer-stone  of  an  imposing  memorial  was  laid  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson.  A  patriotic  citizen  of  New  York  assumed  the  pious  task, 
single-handed,  but  meeting  with  firfancial  disaster,  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

Marion  Harland  says  truly — in  her  appeal  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  America  to 
erect  a  fitting  monument  to  her  who  gave  Our  Country  a  Father-^that  "  the  sun  shines 
upon  no  sadder  ruin  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  than  this  unfinished  structure." 
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The  publwbefs  of  TX^  ^^^owne  Maker,  of  which  Marion  Harland  is  the  editor,  offer,  as 
their  contribntion  to  the  ^cxxl  cause,  seventy-five  cents  out  of  every  annual  subscription  of 
two  dollars  to  the  Maga^ix]^^  sent  in  during  the  next  six  months.  Every  such  subscription 
iDttst   be  accompanied  by   tl:^^  words,  **  For  Mary  Washington  Monument:^ 

The  dSet  is  generous,  ^rad.  should  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response. 

The  Home  Maker  for  :F^bruary  contains  an  editorial  article  on  this  subject  under  the 
caption,  ••  A  Disgrace  a.  Cr^x^tury  Old."  It  is  illustrated  with  a  cut  of  the  monument  as 
originally  designed,  an<i  oca^  of  the  ruin  as  it  now  stands.  The  article  is  a  ringing  appeal 
to  the  women  of  Amerioa.  ^o  remove  this  old  disgrace ,  and  to  do  late  though  merited  honor 
to  her  from  whom  George  '^^ashington,  by  his  own  confession,  derived  all  that  was  best  in 
his  character  and  lift. 

— Mrs.  Jefferson  Da. vis  l^as  engaged  to  prepare  a  biography  of  her  husband,  the  late 
President  of  the  Con  fed  ^^-^^j.^  states,  which  will  be  published  at  an  early  date.  She 
requests  all  friends  -w^Kos^  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Davis  would  throw  light  on  any 
event  of  his  life,  or  ter^d.  to  illustrate  his  character,  to  record  them  and  forward  them  to 
lier.  AUo  copies  of  any  letters  from  Mr.  Davis  relating  to  any  public  topic.  Her  address 
is  Beauvoir,  Hanison  co^t^ty.  Miss. 

Canvassing  agents    will     note  the  advertisement  of  the  publishers  in  this  issue  of  the 
JooRH/Ll^  and  make  tHeir  applications  accordingly. 

— In  the  last  issue  of  tl^e  Journal  we  noticed  the  new  edition  of  Magill's  History  of 
Virginia.    Our  attention     has  since  been  called  to  an  able  review  of  the  book,  which 
recently  appesicd  m  tbe  I^ynchburg  Advance,     It  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Tour- 
KAX,  and  we  direct  the  «r^^-  i    **     .•         r  *.      u       .     * 
~— »  "^  special  attention  of  teachers  to  it. 

-  p  ^    J^°™Pondence  with  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  hearing  from  all  except 

l^ational  Ed      *  ^  ****  decided  against  any  change  in  the  dates  of  the  meeting  of  the 

Minn     TnW  8th     ^^       "Association.     The  Association  will,  therefore,  be  held  in  St.  Paul, 
-»  J    7      -I  ith,  and  the  Council  July  4th-9th. 
ii^^  AD  suhscriT^*.- 
off  tbe  books  ^^^^xis  DUE  and  not  renewed  by  April  ist,  will  be  stricken 
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^GERMAN  RP:a^ 

^otcsandVocai^P^I^  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN    SCHOOL   OR    COLLEGE,  with 

^'irersify,  Bdito         ■>-     ^y  E<lw*fd  S.  Joynes,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina 

«wton;  fiibiish^rf    ^^  Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar,  Classic  French  Plays^  Etc. 

The  scope  of     k-        ^^  ^'  ^'  ^*^*^^  *  Company. 

^^y-     Theselecti       ^    ^^*ook  is  indicated  in  ite  title;  it  is  a  German  Reader  for  Beginners 

not  to  Genoan  Ui^         ^   *^*^e  all  of  approved  excellence,  and  are  intended  as  an  introduction 

"^  pMTts.    Pa,^     J      ^**^e,  but  simply  to  the  reading  of  German.     The  book  is  divided  into 

EasyPoema.    p^^^^'T^^'^oterlinear  Introduction.      Part  II.— Familiar  Prose.     Part  HI.— 

«"»ngeaienf,  at  tj^^        ^^- — Prose  Selections.     Part  V. — Letters ;  thus  securing  a  progressive 

i  he  notes  «re  m^^,    ^^■iie  time  giving  the  teacher  the  choice  of  beginning  at  any  part. 

Joynes  is  so  well    j^         ^   t>y  the  accurate  scholarship  and  teachableness  for  which  Professor 

THE  THIRD  H^r^'^' 

*'    "P?!'>'ena^^r>  X31NG-BOOK— Lippincott's  New   Series.     By  Eben  H.  Davis,  A. 

^'      "^*»  5^    -^         of  Schools,  Chelsea,   Mass.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 

Weknowof^^^^J^^ta. 

•sections  arefron^    ^>^*^^  *■*  ^^*  ^^^^  '*°*  ""^'^  attractive  than  this  beautiful  reader.    The 
^    ^mtings  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  juvenile  literature,  are  full 
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of  intereftty  and  pure  and  elevating  in  tone  and  influence.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  in  point  of  beauty  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  There  are  a  number  of  expressive,  full- 
page  engravings  designed  for  language  exercise.  The  publishers'  work  is  done  in  most 
artistic  style.  If  we  were  to  note  an  objection  it  would  be  that  the  book  contains  too  few 
poetical  selections.     For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  E.  Main  street ,  city. 

ANGELIC  CHORDS.  A  Collection  of  Duets,  Trios,  and  Choruses,  with  Bnglish  and 
German  Words,  for  Academies,  Colleges,  and  High  Schools.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  Joseph  Fischer.  Published  by  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7  Bible  House,  New  York. 
Price,  75  cents. 

We  submitted  this  book  to  the  critical  taste  of  a  musical  friend,  and  his  verdict  is  that 
it  is  **  first-class,*'  and  after  hearing  him  run  over  a  number  of  the  pieces,  we  quite  agree 
with  him  in  opinion. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  COURSE.  A  series  of  six  Music  Readers.  By 
Charles  £.  Whiting,  formerly  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  author  of  this  series  believes  that  music  should  be  taught  at  the  beginning  of  school 
life,  and  his  work  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  reaching  through  the  grammar  grades.  It 
contains  instruction  suited  to  each  grade,  so  that  when  the  course  is  completed  the  child 
ought  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  be  able  to  sing  ordinary  music  at  sight. 
The  selection  of  melodies  and  songs  is  carefully  made,  and  they  will  prove  no  less  attrac- 
tive, in  their  proper  grades,  to  the  little  ones  than  to  those  of  more  advanced  age.  We 
cordially  commend  them  to  all  teachers  of  music  in  common  schools. 

MODEL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  COMPOSITION.  For  the  use  of  Teachers 
and  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  our  Country.  By  John  G.  Donaldson,  Principal 
Middletown  School.     New  York  :  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher. 

Our  author  pronounces  a  benediction  upon  the  inventor  of  Object  Lessons  and  Language 
Lessons,  styles  them  the  initial  steps  to  Composition,  and  asserts  that  the  closer  we  cling  to 
them  the  brighter  grows  our  pathway  in  expressing  our  thoughts.  This  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  his  book,  and  quite  thoroughly  does  he  develop  it.  It  is  a  good  book,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  experience  in  the  school-room  where  it  has  been  fully  tested.  The  subject 
matter  is  fresh,  the  presentation  new,- and,  when  ordinary  skill  and  patience  are  us^,  suc- 
cess will  crown  the  eflfort.  The  author  is  a  Marylander,  and  his  book  is  dedicated  to 
Superintendent  M.  A.  Newell,  who  is  well  known  to  our  Virginia  teachers. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  issue  at  once  DeMusseVs  Pierre  et  Camiile,  edited  with  notes 
by  Prof.  O.  B.  Suder,  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  beautiful  and  touching  story  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  DeMusset's  prose  writings,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  those  objection- 
able features  which  render  many  stories  unsuitable  for  the  class-room.  Pierre  and  CamtUe 
were  deaf-mutes,  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  I'Eppe,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  try 
to  teach  such  unfortunates,  and  the  story  thus  becomes  historically  interesting.  The  style 
is  pure  and  the  language  simple. 

The  same  firm  have  just  issued  A  First  Reader^  by  Anna  B.  Badlam.  This  book  sup- 
plements the  same  author's  Primer,  and  illustrates  fully  the  methods  and  principles  of  ihe 
Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading,  which  met  with  such  general  approval 
when  first  issued. 
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—Ginn  &  Company  irill  publish  in  April  «•  Elements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Bot- 
any." ¥€xr  High  Schools  sLnd  Elementary  College  Courses.  By  Douglas  Hourthlon  Camp- 
bell, Ph.D.,  Professor  of  So^skxiy  in  the  Indiana  University. 

Designed  to  serve  as  botb  &  laboratory  guide  and  an  outline  of  the  classificaiion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  basedL   ixpon  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  reliable  authorities. 

To  this  end  a  number  oF  lypical  plants  have  been  carefully  selected  and  these  studied  in 
detail,  with  fall  directios^s  for  gathering  or  growing  the  specimens  as  well  as  for  the  study 
of  their  sinictnrc.  This  ^work  is  supplemented  by  a  brief  diagnosis  of  the  group  to  which 
each  plant  belongs,  witK  s^sch  descriptions  or  figures  of  related  forms  as  will  enable  the 
stadent  to  recognize  tlie  covnmon  forms  likely  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  the  relationships 
of  the  different  groups  of   plants. 

Since  the  place  to  b^e^lsm  is  the  beginning,  and  the  elements  of  botany  do  not  consist  in 
the  "  analysis  '*  of  a  c«irt:«.in  number  of  flowering  plants,  the  lower  plants  are  considered 
first,  and  at  some  lengtl^  ,  «|^  ^  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  structure  of  the 
ferns  and  flowering  pla.Y^t^s. 

This  featore  is  especi^Xl^^  commended  to  the  attention  of  teachers  as  an  aid  in  their  work, 
as  well  as  an  incentive  t:o  t:lie  study  of  these  important  forms,  some  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  an  in.t.^Higent  comprehension  of  any  scientific  classification  of  the  plant 
kii^donk. 

— Ginn  &  Company  ^w^m  publish  in  April  "  The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays."  Edited  with 
an  introduction  by  ^Vilii^^^^^  R.  Thayer.  The  selection  comprises  The  Jew  of  Malta,  by 
Marlowe ;  The  Alch^pp^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Jonson ;  Philaster^  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  The 
Tvo  NobU  Kinsmen^  t>y  ii^letcher  and  Shakespeare;  and  The  Duchess  cf  Malfy,  by  Web- 
ster. It  thus  furnishes  raot  only  the  best  specimen  of  the  dramatic  works  of  each  of  the 
five  Elizabethan  Poets  ^vrlio  rank  next  to  Shakespeare,  but  also  a  general  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Englisl^  ^rama  from  its  rise  in  Mariowe  to  its  last  strong  expression  in  Web- 
ster. This  volume  apj>^3^|g  ^^  ^y^^  general  reader  who  wishes  to  get,  in  small  compass,  the 
best  products  of  the  Eli^aijethj^n  ^rama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare),  and  also  to  the  students 
m  acadenaies  or  colleges,  who  are  studying  this  most  important  period  of  English  litera- 
ture,      t  is  a  work  ecj^ally  well  adapted  to  the  library  and  to  the  class-room. 

7".^^^*'"**^  -*^^.S-<ers/«^  for  March  will  contain  the  continuation  of  an  interesting 
Write '••  ^  ^^"^  SoHele  de  Vcre,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  entitled  «  How  We 
"BiblicafLitLr*'*^  <^ttHcus  historical  facts.  Rev.  J.  C.  Quinn,  LL.D.,  will  contribute 
will  describe  th  ^^^'^*  ^^  W.  Harkins,  Chancellor  of  the  National  University  of  Chicago, 
the  new  non.rerd^^''^***8  o^  *^«  "  National  Circulating  Library  "  of  20,000  volumes,  and 
▼wsity  Exte^j J  ^*"  bourses  of  study  of  the  University.  A  timely  article  on  the  "  Uni- 
te particularly  iw  ^^^^^^  of  England  "  is  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Willet,  Ph.  B.  The  ladies  will 
in  this  number.     ^*^^^*^^^  in  the  "  New  Womail's  Institute  on  an  Unique  Plan,"  described 

— ANkwSpavis»*    ^ 
tion  a  new  SpanisK  ^OOK.— The  National  University  of  Chicago  announces  m  prepara- 

of  Vii^nia,  to  fon«4      ^^«^^mmar  on  a  novel  plan,  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University 

^^**^  of  the  "  University  "  series  of  text-books. 

— The  inlercstitio'  ,      ^      u 

acquired  from  Mr.  ^:»-  "^^t  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  that  they  have 
the   expedition  fJr  *^  ^'  Stanley  all  the  American  rights  for  his  personal  narrative  of 

work,  ScrUner's  J%^^^  relief  o^  Emin  Pasha.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
It  will  be  iUustrat^ci*^*"*****^  ^*^  publish  an  article  upon  his  last  journey  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
■PP^M^d  in  an  Au*-..J\.  ^^**^  is  certain  to  be  as  important  a  contribution  as  any  that  has  ever 

R«*der8  nay  ha.'v-       ^^^-^   magazine. 

^     **oticed  that  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  who  was  one  of  Stanley's  officers. 
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makes  no  mention  of  tbe  expedition  in  the  article  recounting  his  experiences  upon  the 
Congo,  which  appears  in  Scribmer's  for  February,  the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
reserved  the  sole  right  to  describe  this  most  remarkable  of  all  his  African  undertakings. 

— The  March  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine  will  be  remarkable  for  its  many 
portraits.  In  the  article  on  the  "  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,'*  there  will  be  given 
likenesses  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  great  justices.  In  an  exquisitely  illustrated  article 
on  Qhatauqua  will  be  found  striking  portraits  of  Bishop  Vincent  and  Mr.  Lewis  Miller, 
and  just  at  this  time  the  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Grady  will  be  especially  appreciated.  **  A 
Successful  Woman's  Club,"  "  A  Strange  Dinner  Party,"  and  "  An  Old  New  England 
Country  Gentleman,"  are  other  illustrated  articles  in  this  number  that  will  attract  wide 
attention. 

— It  will  be  of  interest  to  thousands  of  war  veterans,  as  well  as  the  Southern  people 
generally,  to  know  that  W.  X.  Fagan,  of  Alabama,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  has  compiled,  and  M.  T.  Richardson  &  Co.,  84  Reade  street.  New  York  city,  will 
soon  publish  the  most  complete  collection  of  Southern  songs,  camp-fire,  patriotic  and  seh- 
timental,  ever  gathered  together  in  one  volume.  The  title  of  the  book  will  be  *'  Southern 
War  Songs,"  and  it  will  be  elaborately  illustrated  and  finely  bound.  The  intention  is  to 
make  a  volume  which  can  be  used  for  Birthday  and  Holiday  Gifts. 


[From  the  Lynchburg  Advance.] 

An  Ezoellent  School  History. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  was  not  a  school  history  in  the  country,  or,  in  fact,  any  Northern  history, 
that  was  not  in  many  respects  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the  South  in  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  he  cited  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  always 
magnify  the  "battle"  of  Bunker  Hill  into  a  mountain,  whereas  they  always  speak  of  the 
battle  of  Guilford  and  other  southern  battles,  which  were  of  far  more  importance  and  mag- 
nitude than  Bunker  Hill,  as  so  many  small  <*  skirmishes."  Mr.  Davis  was  unquestionably 
correct  in  this  critic's  view  of  the  question. 

Nor  has  this  sort  of  prejudiced  history  undergone  any  change  by  Northern  authors  since 
our  late  Civil  War.  -  The  authors  greatly  magnify  all  of  the  battles  and  incidents  of  that 
eventful  period  favorably  to  the  North  and  to  the  injustice  and  prejudice  of  the  South  and 
heroes  and  people. 

The  only  school  history  that  we  have  yet  seen  fit  to  be  taught  in  southern  schools  and  to 
southern  minds  is  the  New  Edition  of  the  History  of  Virginia^  by  Mary  Tucker  MagilL 
The  first  edition  of  this  book,  embracing  everything  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Common- 
wealth before  the  Civil  War,  has  long  been  a  text-book  in  our  schools;  but  the  new  edition 
embraces  a  succinct  and  more  interesting  history  of  the  late  war,  from  186 1  to  the  close  of 
the  mighty  struggle  in  1865,  at  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  Miss  Magili's  intro- 
ductory notes  to  her  new  edition  we  have  space  to  quote  simply  the  following  paragraph, 
indicative  of  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  her  work : 

"  The  object  which  I  have  set  before  me  in  preparing  this  supplement  is  to  show  you  that  Virginia 
never,  in  her  whole  history,  occupied  a  prouder  position  than  when,  with  patience,  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration, she  placed  herself  between  the  two  sections  and  exhausted  every  means  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  avert  the  war,  and,  when  all  failed,  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  side  which  fought  for  the 
principles  which  she  had  always  advocated.  She  was  the  battle-ground ;  her  fair  fields  were  deso- 
lated ;  her  groves  were  levelled,  and  her  soil  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  sons.  She  was  left  desolated, 
fmpoverished,  and  bleeding,  but  with  her  honor  unstained,  the  crown  of  her  fame  untarnished." 
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We  haTe  scanned  this  book  with  mach  care  and  great  interest,  and  feel  sure  that  it  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  school  history  of  our  State  as  well  as  of  the  Soalh  from  Colonial 
times,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  at  once  into  all  of  our  schools,  private  and  public,  where 
oor  Southern  jouth  are  to  be  taught  the  true  history  of  their  State,  and  the  heroic  deeds 
and  achievements  of  their  forefathers. 

It  is  published  in  most  legible  print  and  attractive  form  by  J.  P.  Bell  &  Company,  pub- 
lishenj  this  city,  and  for  sale  in  all  of  the  leading  book  stores  of  the  State.  Price,  $1.50  per 
copy;  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 


The  Magazines. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  February.— Contents :  The  White  Mountains  in  Winter. 
Mary  F.  Butts.  A  Story  of  the  White  Mounuin  Notch.  E.  P.  King  New  England  in  California, 
Charles  Howard  Shinn  A  Model  Village  Library,  William  R.  Cutter.  Some  Legends  of  the  Lower 
St  Lawrence,  J.  Macdonatd  Oxiey.  In  the  House  of  the  Fates,  Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury.  Brother 
FKppo,  George  P.  Baker,  Jr.  New  England.  Celia  Parker  Woolley.  The  Answer,  Frances  Albert 
DooKhiy.  Recent  Church  Architecture  in  Boston.  A.  R.  Willard.  February.  Zitella  Cocke.  The 
Haunted  Bell.  VI.  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  An  Old  Town's  school  for  Goo<i  t:itlzenship,  Elizabeth 
PwterGouW.  Colonel  Shnw  and  his  Black  Regiment,  Archibald  H.  Grimke*.  The  New  South: 
Florence.  Alabama,  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen,  D.  D.  New  England  and  California,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 
Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  IV,  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D.  Tourgenief  and  the  Russian  Social  Problem, 
Homan  I.  Znbof.    Editor's  Table. 

TABLE  TALK'S  cheerful  face  for  February  beams  upon  us  from  among  our  exchanges.  The  con- 
tents Ibis  Doath  are  varied  and  entertaining,  opening  with  a  poem  entitled,  "  A  Valentine — With  a 
Difference."  by  William  Stnithers.  Then  follows  *'  Mrs.  Ruskin's  Guest-Charaber."  Tillie  May 
Forney's  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets."  Then  Mrs.  Rorer  follows  with  her  fourth  instaf- 
iKnl  of  •'  How  to  Live  on  I500  a  Year."  "  Sister  Sjfbil's  Fate,"  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill, 
of  London,  England.  Each  and  every  word  of  this  story  has  a  meaning,  and  forms  the  base  of  a 
Wpftil  leison  for  the  careful  reader.  Mrs.  Rorer's  "  Housekeepers'  Inquiries."  "  February  Friends 
and  Fientte."  by  E.  H.  B.  "Seasonable  Grocery  Hints,"  by  Epicurus.  "All  Around  the  House," 
l»y  Bella  Bbnchard.  "  Foreign  Gastronomic  Notes."  "  Baskets  for  Domestic  U.se."  "  •  apricious 
Washington."  "  Fashionable  Crazes  "  "  Wedding  Breakfasts."  The  Valentine  Problem  and,  what 
»  now  a  regular  and  important  feature  of  the  magazine,  a  complete  list  of  menus  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  This  list  must  help  the  housekeeper  to  escape  many  a  perplexity,  an  end  which  Mrs.  Rorer's 
pr^tical  knowledge,  no  doubt,  bad  in  view. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  February.  Contents  :  A  Disgrace  a  Century  Old,  illustrated.  .An  Old 
Valentine,  illustrated.  The  Singer,  poem.  To  the  Victor  the  Spoils.  Rebecca,  poem.  Glimpses, 
poem.  In  Wonderland,  No.  8.  Fern  Ghosts,  poem.  A  Spray  of  Yellow  Jessamine.  Should  Women 
Vote?  The  True  Poet,  poem.  With  the  Best  Intentions,  Chapters  VIII,  IX.  Health  Hint.s,  No.  5. 
Indoor  Life.  Our  EXomestic  Service.  Life  in  an  English  Lodging  House.  A  Revolutionized  House- 
fcold.  House  keepinfr  and  Home  keeping.  The  Chicken.  Choice  Recipes.  Correspondence.  The 
Hatberwood  Girls.  The  Very  Young  Man,  together  with  a  full  table  of  "  Home  Work ,"  "  Our  Kaby," 
'An  Class,"  "  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool,"  "Fashions,"  "  Window  and  Cottage  Gardening,"  etc. 
A  very  fine  o umber. 

THE  CENTURY  for  March. —The  most  striking  pictures  which  have  appeared  in  the  Joseph 
)«flerson  AatobiogTaphy  accompany  the  present  (March)  installment.  The  frontispiece  is  a  full- 
wjgth  portrait  of  Jefferson  as  Dr  Pangloss.  Jefferson  tells  for  the  first  time,  from  his  point  of  view, 
afthe  great  socceMi  of  "Our  American  Cousin,"  in  which  he  created  the  famous  character  of  Asa 
Treocterd,  and  Mr.  «>otheni  that  of  Lord  Dundreary.  Three  very  timely  and  important  subjects 
Ve  treated  by  specialists.  The  first  is  the  subject  of  Municipal  Government,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
Tbe  subject  of  Irrigation  is  treated  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Professor  Powell,  the 
Dtreclor  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  paper  is  entitled  "The  Irrigable  I^aiids  of 
&e  Arid  Region."  The  third  great  .subject  is  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Professor  Fisher  on  "  The  Na- 
tBTeaiKl  Method  of  Revelation."  The  same  number  has  editorials  on  "  Municipal  Government," 
"Our Sins  Against  France,"  and  "University  Extension."  This  number  is  also  notable  for  the  be- 
^mneof  the  most  authentic  and  original  account  yet  published  of  the  "  Prehistoric  Remains  in  the 
Wiio  Valle>-."  lo  the  next  number  Professor  Putnam  will  describe  the  famous  "Serpent  Mound." 
^present  paper  being:  an  introduction  to  the  April  article.  The  current  number  contains  also  the 
wtisl  La  Farge's  second  group  oi  illustrated  "Letters  from  Japan";  an  article  from  "Gloucester 
Cathedral"  by  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  photographer,  depicting 
"''©•e  Wayside  Places  in  Palestine,"  which  are  referred  to  in  current  International  Sunday-School 
Q«sti<ms;  also  a  striking  paper  on  "The  Sun-Dance  of  the  Sioux."  by  Frederick  Schwatka,  and 
> carioas study  by  Professor  wood  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  "Memory."  The  following 
'''c  ibe  cootnbutions  in  fiction:  Mrs.varr's  "Friend  Olivia,"  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stockton's 
"Merry  Chanter,"  a  storv  by  James  Lane  Allen  called  "Posthumous  Fame;  or  a  Legend  of  the 
Beaaifnl";  another  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  entitled  '  The  *^elf- Protection  of  Mr.  Littleberry 
kflich,'*  and  the  **  Last  Marchbanks,"  by  Miss  Roseboro'.  Professor  Boyesen  writes  about  Heiirik 
l^Ka,  WiOJam  Nelsoa  about  **  Bloodhounds  and  Slaves";  and  there  are  letters  on  "  The  Evolution 
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of  the  Educator,"  and  "  The  Pardoninj^  Power."  Colonel  Benedict  furnishes  a  tnemoranduro  on 
"  The  Builders  of  the  First  Monitor":  and  the  poems  are  by  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  the  Cana- 
dian poet;  Colonel  Meredith.  George  Parson<  Lathrop,  Professor  Roberts,  of  Canada,  and  others. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.— Contents:  Charles  Lamb, frontispiece,  from  an  en^aving 
by  W.  G.  Jackman.  In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb,  I,  by  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin  (to  be  con- 
cluded in  the  April  number).  Kxpiaiion,  chapters  VI-IX,  by  Octave  Thanet  (to  be  concluded  in  the 
April  number).  The  Vanished  Year,  by  John  Vance  Cheney.  A  Forgotten  Remnant,  by  Kirk  Mun- 
roc.  Insciens,  by  W.  G  van  Tassel  Sutphen.  In  the  Valley,  chapters  XXI-XXlv,  by  Harold 
Frederic  (begun  in  September.  1889— to  be  continued).  John  Ericsson,  the  Engineer — ^July  31,  1803 
to  March  8,  1889— 11.  by  William  Conant  Church  (conclusion)  The  Hidden  Sell,  by  William  James. 
The  Klackfellow  and  his  Boomerang;,  by  Horace  Baker.  A  Deedless  Drama,  by  Georg^e  A.  Hibbard, 
The  Point  of  View.— The  Perils  of  Pure  Fun— The  Toiler  and  the  World— The  Education  of  Spin- 
sters—New York  as  a  Capital. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  for  March.—'  Two  Soldiers,"  by  Captain  Charles  King,  is  the  complete  novel 
for  March,  and  is  characleri/ed  by  the  same  dash  and  charm  of  style  which  make  all  Captain  King's 
storii'S  such  entertaining  reading.  Edgar  Fawcett  contributes  a  remarkable  poem  of  some  length, 
enlUled  the  "  Tears  of  Tullia."  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie  writes  ver\' entertainingly  of  **  The  Author  of 
'  The  Collegians.'  "  That  cheery  hearted  little  fellow,  Marshalf  P.  Wilder,  has  many  nice  things  to 
say  ab<.ut  "  Our  English  Cousins,"  in  a  clever  article  bearing  this  title.  The  third  part  of  the  inter- 
esting Iragment,  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  '  Elixir  of  Life.'  "  appears  in  the  March  riumber.  This 
is  a  version  of  the  theme  of  "  The  Bloody  Footstep,"  also  treated  by  Hawthorne  in  **  Dr.  Grim- 
shawe's  Secret,"  "  Septimius  Felton,"  "The  Dolliver  Romance."  etc.  William  McGeorge,  Jr., 
writes  about  "Western  Mortgages."  "  A  Hint  to  Novelists."  by  the  well-known  Enelish  novelist. 
W.  H.  Stacpoole,  points  out  in  an  amusing  manner  how  old  material  might  be  workea  up  into  new 
books.  Anne  H.  Wharton  has  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  The  Brownings  in  Italy,"  and  Felix  L. 
Oswald  has  a  brief  article  upon  '  Weather  Prophets."  In  "Book-Talk,"  Julian  Hawthorne,  who  is  at 
his  best  as  a  critic,  has  a  charming  little  essay  entitled  "  Eugene  Field's  '  Little  Books,'  "  and  Fred- 
eric M.  Bird  contributes  a  thoughtful  review  of  a  new  edition  of  "The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius."  The  poems  in  this  brilliant  number,  besides  "  Tears  of  Tullia."  are  "Idol  Affections,"  by 
Clara  Rloomfield  Moore,  a  tender  bit  of  verse  inscribed  to  Robert  Browning,  "  From  Beyond  the 
Sea,"  by  Owen  Wister,  and  "  A  Debutante,"  by  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  March.— Contents  :  Frontispiece.  On  a  Mountain  Trail,  drawn  by  W.  Taber. 
On  a  Mountain  Trail,  Harry  Perrv  Robinson.  Quite  a  Singer,  jingle,  Malcolm  Douglas.  The  Crow's 
Military  Drill,  Agnes  Eraser  Sandham.  The  Imperious  Yawn,  verse,  Henry  Moore.  Jack's  Cure, 
Susan  Curtis  Redfield.  George  and  Nellie  Custis.  Margaret  J.  Preston.  March,  verse,  Katharine 
Pyle.  Seven  Little  Indian  Stars,  verse,  Mrs.  S.  M.  B  Piatt.  The  Ducking  of  Goody  Grill.  Alice 
Maude  Ewell.  Off  for  Slumberland,  verse,  Caroline  Evans.  Friends  or  Foes?  A  Comedy  for  Chil- 
dren, KIbridge  S.  Brooks.  An  Old  Doll,  Margaret  W.  Bisland.  Fifteen  Minutes  with  a  Cyclone. 
M.  Louise  Ford.  The  Screech-Owl.  Ernest  E.  Thompson.  Noray  and  the  Ark,  Harry  Siillwell 
Edwards  Crowded  out  o'  Crofield,  chapters  IV,  V,  VI,  W  O.  Stoddard.  Winter  Costumes.  Rose 
Mueller  Sprague  "  Thereby  hangs  a  Tail."  Harper  Pennington.  Mother  Nature's  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  E.  M.  Harding.    The  Letter  box,  illustiated.    The  Riddle-box.  illustrated. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  March:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfere 
of  Science— VII— Comparative  Mythology.  Part  II,  by  Andrew  Dickson  White.  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D. 
The  Mission  of  Educated  Women,  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Armstrong.  Absolute  Political  Ethics,  bv  Herbert 
Speiu  or.  The  Laws  of  Films,  by  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick,  illustrated.  The  Psychology  of  f>rejudice, 
by  Professor  G  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.  D.  Origin  of  Land-Ownership,  by  Daniel  E.  Wing.  The  Gross 
and  Net  Gain  of  Rising  Wages,  by  Robert  Gilfen.  Concerning  Shrews,  by  Frederik  A.  Fcrnald, 
illustrated.  A  Chemical  Prologue,  by  Professor  C.  Han  ford  Henderson.  The  Physiognomy  of  the 
Mouth,  by  Th.  Piderit.  illustrated.  The  Meaning  of  Pictured  Spheres,  by  Professor  J.  C.  Houzeau. 
Sketch  of^  A.  F.J.  Plateau,  by  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick.  with  portrait.  Correspondence:  A  Fallacy 
of  ihe  Socialists. — A  Defence  of  "Advanced"  Women. — Public  Schools  and  <rime. — A  Novel  Water- 
Cooler— The  Lucayan  Indians.  Editor's  Table:  How  to  Make  Knowledge  Real.— The  Recognition 
of  Truth.     Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.     Notes. 


The  March  number  of  THE  CHAUTAUQUA N  presents  the  following  varied  and  tempting  array 
of  snbiects:  "  The  Politics  of  Media-val  Italy,"  by  Professor  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  A.  M.  "  The 
Archirlogical  Club  at  Rome."  bv  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.D..  Lit.  D.  "  Roman  Morals,"  by  Principal 
James  Donaldson.  LL.D.  "  Life  in  Mediapval  Italy."  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.  "  Torquato 
Tasso  "  by  Arlo  Bates.  "Sunday  Reading,"  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  "Traits  of  Human 
Nature,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bucklev,  LL.D.  "The  Nationalization  of  Industry-  in  Europe,"  by 
Franklin  H.  Giddings.  A.  M.  "  The  Problems  in  the  Physics  of  Photography."  by  Professor  Edward 
L.Nichols.  "  Moral  Teachings  of  "science."  by  Arabella  B.  Bucklev.  '•  English  Politics  and  Society," 
by  J.  Ranken  Towse.  "Robert  Browning  as  a  Poet,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney.  '*  Lbtteries  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Edward  N.  Vallandigham.  "  Karl  Marx,"  by  Professor  •  harles  J.  Little.  LL.D. 
"  Trusts,  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them."  by  George  Gunton.  "Pan  American  Corigress."  by  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Frye  "  The  Woman  Question  in  Germany,"  byFrauJ.  Kettler.  "Excursion  Lif'C  in 
Florida."  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  "Common  Sense  as  to  Christian  Science,"  by  H.  M.  Dexter, 
D.  D.    The  usual  space  is  devoted  to  editorials  and  C.  L.  S.  C.  matters. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  for  March  contains  a  pleasing  variety  of  interesting  and  entertaining  matter 
for  the  young  folks.  Among  the  good  things  are  the  following :  "  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee."  with  portrait. 
"Striped  Bass."  "Hooded  Snakes."  The  First  Queen  of  England."  "The  Anti-Rent  War.'* 
"  The  Stars."  "  Early  Egyptian  Literature."  "  Views  of  Venice."  "  A  Visit  to  Hampton  Court." 
and  "  A  Tropical  Garden."  The  serial  story  grows  in  interest,  and  the  primary  stories  are  all  first- 
class. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

JOITA/^  ^  jlf^^^Sr^E  y;  Sup't  Public  InstrucHon,     -    -    Editor. 
'  ^^/^A'^^.rf-Sf  >^  JSecretary  Board  of  Education,     -     -    Associate  Editor, 

^^proji»mr^^    4M9^ti  tramgmitUel  to  tMr  tuoemon  in  qgce.] 

I^roxnpt  Payment  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

rep^  I         ^^^   ^^^    teachers  of  the  public  free  schools  ought  to  be  paid 

th  t'^'^h"^    f^^^^^^^nptly,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire,  of  this  Department 

e  Oox:^^^    ^^  jggyg^  g^  fj^r  as  practicable  under  existing  laws  and 

.  .      '       "^     tV^^  efforts  we  shall  make  in  this  direction — as  in  all  others 

,      -    5        *^*^^    schools — we  hope  to  have  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
school  officers. 

^^^^^ioii  we  publish  the  following  correspondence : 


/fan.  MoRTo^a-      tw^-. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  March  4,  i8go. 


^^^^  <>/ PvAlic  Accounts  : 

Dear  Sir, 1*.^ 

draw  their  m  ^^^^hers  of  public  free  schools  complain  that  they  cannot 

treasurers.  ^^^ly  salaries  upon  properly  issued  warrants  upon  county 

Treasurers       i  »^  ^ 
hands."    PK         ^*^rm  them  that  they  "have  no  school  funds  in  their 

Public  Accova         ^^ntie  complaints  were  made  to  me  when  I  was  Auditor  of 

for  their  motfc       ^?*      ^  found  that  teachers  were  required  to  wait  indefinitely 

had  school  f^^  *    ^^>"  to  discount  their  warrants.    I  knew  county  treasurers 


^lure  to  pa\r     ^^^   in  hand',  and  requested  to  be  promptly  notified  of  their 
I  heard  no  ft:^*^     ^*^*>ooI  warrants  when  presented.     When  this  was  known, 

I  donot^j^**^^^r  complaints  from  teachers. 
CO  request  yo^m*        ^^  censure  or  complain  of  any  one  unjustly  ;  hence  I  write 
treasurers  h^txr      *^^  ^°  ™^  ^^  favor  to  let  me  know  whether  or  not  county 
^^^hool  funds  in  hand. 
^*"y  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Office  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 

Richmond,  March  7,  i8go, 

Hon,  John  E.  Massey,  . 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.  has  been  received. 

In  some  of  the  counties  the  State  revenue  is  very  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  school  apportionment  under  the  Henkle  Bill.  Of 
course  in  these  counties  the  treasurers  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  teachers 
fully  until  all  the  taxes  are  collected,  and  as  it  fe  almost  impossible  to 
complete  collections  before  the  day  limited  by  law — ^June  15th — especially 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  farming  interest,  there  will  be 
some  delay  in  paying  the  teachers.  I  have  no  power  to  remedy  this  by 
sending  money  to  the  treasurers,  or  would  gladly  do  so. 

Although  the  statute  requires  treasurers  to  pay  into  the  treasury  by 
December  15th  all  the  taxes  collected  by  them  up  to  December  ist,  de- 
ducting the  sum  paid  to  teachers  to  that  date,  yet  I  permit  the  treasurers 
of  many  counties  in  which  the  revenue  is  small  to  retain  for  school  pur- 
poses their  entire  collections  to  December  ist,  and  in  others  to  retam  of 
such  dollections  an  amount  which  they  deem  sufficient  to  pay  teachers 
until  other  collections  are  made,  knowing  that  afien  December  isi,  at 
which  date  the  ^s^  per  cent,  penalty  is  added  to  unpaid  tax  bills,  treas- 
urers have  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  until  late  in  the  spring. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  treasurer  will  fail  to  pay  a  teacher's  war- 
rant when  he  has  State  funds  in  his  hands,  and  if  you  will  let  me  know 
when  a  complaint  is  made  of  such  conduct  against  a  treasurer  I  will  see 
that  the  matter  is  remedied,  if  the  charge  proves  to  be  true.  Of  course 
I  cannot  tell  in  all  cases  whether  the  treasurer  has  money  in  his  hands  or 
not.  I  have  no  other  source  of. information  than  the  treasurer's  own 
report.  When  a  treasurer  has  been  permitted  to  retain  out  of  collections 
to  December  ist  a  considerable  sum  for  school  purposes,  and  a  complaint 
is  made  that  he  refuses  to  pay  teachers,  there  will  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  him,  and  I  may  be  able  to  help  the  teachers  ;  but  where  the 
revenue  is  small  and  the  collections  to  December  ist  small,  I  can  only  rely 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  teachers  as  fast  as  he  collects 
taxes,  and  will  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  does  this. 

Very  respectfully, 

Morton  Marye, 
Auditor  af  Public  Accounts, 
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Dr.  -W.  T.  Hams  on  the  "Blair  Bill." 

As  a  matter  of  information,  we  give  below  the  views  of  Dr.  .William 
T.  Harris  on  the  "  Bls^ir  Bill,"  as  expressed  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Hon. 
J-  R.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mississippi,  requesting 
Dr.  Harris  to  aid  in    securing  the  passage  of  the  bill : 

[From  the  Mail  and  Express.] 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  i6,  i88p. 
^on.  ].  R.  Prestoist, 

State  Supc-p^ntendent^  Department  of  Education,  Jackson,  Miss, : 

My  dear  Sir,     -Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  received,  and  its  contents 

noted  with  interest  and  sympathy.     I  write  to  follow  up  the  thoughts 

suRgested  by  yoxir  closing  remark,  *'  I  favor  the  Blair  Bill;  we  need  it ! '' 

e  the  oure3.vi    has  no  opinion  on  any  thing  relating  to  proposed 

ures  in  ^ongr|^^g^  ^  ^^  individual  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

a  B      ^'^^^"d  e>cp>ress  private  opinions  on  any  subject.     The  Bureau,  as 

;„«         "'    ^^*®    "^vith  what  is  enacted  by  Congress,  and  does  not  seek  to 

been  ^"  "^^ividual,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Blair  Bill,  and  have 

this  a  '^^y  in   favor  of  it  since  it  was  first  offered.     My  grounds  for 

P  ''  aps    covered  by  the  reasons  which  you  recite  in  your  letter 


as 


Justifying  vc^,,    --v...^  ^j  .«. 
B-.  ,v      .**  "^  ^-•vir  own  conclusions. 
-"e  It  as  It   »j_ 

^hich  Ih  ^y»   I  will  take  the  liberty  to  recapitulate  the  points  on 

tion  of  tb        '^y   Opinion  that  the  action  of  Congress  setting  apart  a  por- 

common  sch       '  ^^'^^  income  for  the  direct  aid  of  States  in  supporting  their 

in  any  ^{^  •    ^\  Systems  is  a  measure  entirely  salutary  to  the  nation— not 

cems,  notd        *'^*^l^ng  o"  the  rights  of  States  to  manage  their  local  con- 

*hc  nation  f        ^^**^lizing  them,  and  leading  them  to  depend  unduly  upon 

tending^  to  d*         ^^^^at  they  ought  to  provide  by  their  own  efforts,  and  not 

niunities  or  £-^^^*^ish  in  any  way  the  self-respect  of  self-governing  com- 

^ur  alms-giy^j       ^^om-loving  individuab.     I  am  aware  that  very  much  of 

^o  people  in  n     ^^*    Very  much  of  the  help  that  Christian  charity  dispenses 

^^  produces   tK  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  effect  of  undermining  the  capacity  of  self-help. 

^ready  lack  tK  disastrous  effect  of  enervating  still  more  people  who 

They  are  l^e^    ^^quisite  tone. 

altogether.       ^       ^^>   relax  their  own  exertions  and  depend  on  outside  aid 

knowm  to  hav^  ^^^     ^here  is  one  phase  of  charity  which  has  never  been 

Aat  have  for    t-i^      ^^^  ^^*^  effects.     I  allude  to  education  and  to  all  labors 

^^ir-  end  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  the  diffusion  of 
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knowledge,  and  the  training  of  people  in  moral  habits.     The  school  not 
',  only  teaches  truth,  but  it  trains  the  will  into  habits  of  industry ,  self-con- 

trol, and  conformity  to  order.  The  growing  consciousness  of  power, 
which  comes  to  the  individual  as  he  increases  his  knowledge  of  science 
and  letters,  is  a  sound  foundation  on  which  is  built  self-respect  and  a 
stubborn  individuality.  While  the  ignorant  person  is  limited  in  his  doing 
to  a  very  narrow  circle  of  routine,  the  educated  person  has  a  wider  hori- 
zon, and  sees  a  large  number  of  objects  to  desire,  and  many  roads  leading 
to  the  same. 

He  is  more  shifty ;  his  knowledge  reveals  to  him  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending his  power  over  the  world  by  using  the  instruments  of  nature  and 
by  combining  with  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  evident  that  humane  sentiment  and  the  missionary  spirit  have  this 
*  safe  road  to  pursue.     They  may  make  accession  to  knowledge  so  easy 

that  all  classes,  ages,  and  conditions  may  freely  partake.  They  may 
make  schools  so  common  that  all  children  shall  learn  the  conventional 
course  of  study  and  get  the  school  training  in  the  virtues  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  self-control,  industry,  and  good  behavior. 

The  European  nations  during  the  last  sixteen  years  have  been  bending 
their  energies  to  improve  their  common  schools  and  increase  their  facili- 
ties. 

They  made  the  discovery  that  universal  school  education  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  military  strength.  It  has  been  before  discovered  that  such 
education  is  a  condition  to  industrial  progress. 

This  enterprise  in  behalf  of  universal  education  is  so  noteworthy  in 
European  countries  as  to  astonish  American  travelers.     It  outstrips  us  in 
zeal  and  in  outlay  of  directive  power. 
I  It  is  instigated  in  all  cases  by  the  national  governments  themselves  and 

:  for  national  reasons. 

^  We,  who  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  education  on  a  people,  can  well 

/  see  that  such  universal  education  must  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the 

J  centralization  of  power  in  those  governments,  and  of  sensibly  increasing 

I  from  year  to  year  the  demand  for  popular  representation  in  the  govern- 

I  ment. 

■  In  short,  European  statesmanship  has  found  itself  forced  to  move  in 

the  direction  that  leads  to  revolution,  or  at  least  reconstruction. 

With  us  in  America  the  increasing  of  means  and  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  is  not  suicidal  nor  revolutionary,  and  not  even  recon- 
structive ;  it  is  conservative  of  the  form  of  government  we  already  pos- 
sess. It  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country,  where  the  ballot  belongs  to  all 
classes,  that  all  shall  know  how  to  use  it.  Only  a  lettered  community  is 
penetrable  by  public  opinion,  for  the  organ  of  public  opinion  is  the  news- 
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,    An  unlet:t:ered  community  is  a  menace  to  our  republican  form  of 
^f*j|i^tion.     It    tiHreatens  to  drop  down  to  lynch  law  and  mob  violence 

^  -Cjio^^^^^ — tHe  universal  education  of  all  classes — is  a  national  interest 

'tb^'^^*^  *^^^    interest  of  each  and  every  commonwealth.     It  is  the 

•  t^r^^^^^^^'^  township,  community,  and  individual.    It  is  right,  there- 

\  fCi  ^^^  ^^^  anci    all  of  these  parties  should  contribute  directly  to  the 

ppo^  school  systems  by  which  this  education  is  secured. 

^jje  Blair  Bill   in    its  provision,  under  section  8,  makes  it  a  condition 

J  each  Stale   slistll  receive  "  no  greater  part  of  the  money  appropri- 

ted'*  by*^^*^ite<i  States  "than  the  sum  expended  out  of  its  own 

gven^c  in  ^^^  preceding  year."     It  thus  makes  the  help  of  the  nation 

dependent  on  self-Help. 

u  secnis  to  me  tliat  State  superintendents  and  all  friends  of  education 

•    the  South  and  West  and  East  should  unite  by  conference  in  order  to 

ake  ^^^^  their    convictions  in  forming  a  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 

is  coofi^^^^  ^^pected  by  Senator  Blair,  and  by  others  with  whom  I 

g  conversed,  iHat  the  Bill  will  pass  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

igast  it  ^^  the  fairest  prospects  for  this.     Certainly  now  is  the  time 

the  fri^**      ^^  ^he  Bill  to  act.    It  must  pass  this  winter  or  be  abandoned 

^  Smcerely  yours, 

(Signed.)  W.  T.  Harris. 


Virginia  School  Beport  for  1889. 

r*  pi^  ^^  ^^^  Virginia  School  Report  for  1889  have  been  sent  to  dis- 
^jiool  trustees.     Superintendents  of  schools  will  receive  their  copies 
^       gbort  time.     These  reports  are  official  documents  and  should  be 


iuUy  P^'^^^ved  by  school  officers. 


^^AATe  gi^^  notice  hereby  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Central  Office  to 
atch  all  official  business  as  promptly  as  practicable.     Local  school 
^        -.g  can  facilitate  the  work  by  preparing  and  forwarding  their  reports, 

Ac,  pf^^'P^^y- 

T  rdyP^P^^  sometimes  have  an  extra  task  assigned  them. 


THE  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  furnished 
j^ntendents  of  schools  with  copies  of  the  last  report  of  his  depart- 
eot    The  report  contains  much  valuable  information. 
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St\te  School  Funds. — The  Appropriation  Bill  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, session  of  i889-'90,  contains  the  following  item  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Journal  :  **  Public  schools:  To  pay  arrear- 
I  ages  (this  sum  lo  pay  amount  appropriated  by  section  seven  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  Acts  of  1881-82,  which  section  is  continued 
in  force  by  section  1513  of  the  Code  of  Virginia),  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($200,000)/' 

This  guarantees  to  the  schools  the  continuance  of  the  cash  apportion- 
ment of  State  funds,  which  is  made  usually  in  the  month  of  August. 


A  New  Editiom  of  the  School  Laws  and  Regulations  is  needed, 
and  a  codified  edition  will  be  prepared  and  furnished  to  school  officers  as 
soon  as  the  Department  can  give  the  matter  proper  attention. 


Gircnlar  No.  54. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Richmond,  March  d,  i8go. 

To  County  and  CUy  SupeHntendents  of  Schools  : 

By  mail  to-day  we  send  you  a  supply  of  blank  forms  for  census  of 
teachers  for  the  school  year  i889-'90. 

Please  read  carefully  the  directions  given  on  the  margin  of  the  forms, 
an    Wl  up  the  respective  columns  in  accordance  therewith. 

Report  under  every  heading  in  the  forms,  and  write  names  of  teachers, 
post-offices,  &c, ,   n,aay  and  disHnctly. 

Two  copies  of  the  forms  for  "  Tabular  Returns"  are  sent  to  each  super- 
inlendent  Please  tabulate  the  returns  and  forward  one  copy,  with  the 
sheets  (Form  3^^^^  ^^  ^j^jg  office  07i  or  before  March  20th. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent. 

N.  B.-All 

^^turns  must  reach  the  Central  Office  by  March  20th. 
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Peabody  SoholarshiDS— Oiroular  of  Information. 

In  the  February  Journal  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  these  schols^r- 
ships  was  published.  As  a  circular  just  received  from  President  Payne 
furnishes  information  not  given  in  that  statement,  we  print  the  circular 
herewith. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS   IN 
THE  PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

I.  The  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  in  establishing  these 
scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  is  to  affect  public  education  in  tlie 
South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers. 

I.  The  realization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of  teachers:  high  moral 
aims ;  natural  aptness  to  teach ;  an  education  of  the  liberal  type ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  education ;  and  the  pursuit  of  teaching^ 
as  a  vocation. 

II.  A  Peabody  Scholarship  is  worth  $200  a  year,  and  is  good  for  two 
years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginning  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
scholarship  students  receive  from  the  President  of  the  College  $25  at  the 
end  of  each  of  these  eight  months. 

1.  No  payment  will  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attendance. 

2.  Scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow  bills  for  board  to 
go  unpaid. 

III.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  the 
General  Agent,  and  are  awarded  to  students  through  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  States.  The  whole  number  of  scholarships 
is  114,  and  they  are  distributed  at  present  as  follows : 

Alabama,  13  ;  Arkansas,  10  ;  Georgia,  14;  Louisiana,  8  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 14;  South  Carolina,  10;  Tennessee,  14;  Texas,  9;  Virginia,  14; 
West  Virginia,  8. 

1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts  from  the  Pea- 
body Board  of  Trust,  and  as  such  the  ratio  of  their  distribution,  as  well  as  their 
amount,  may  be  changed,  or  they  may  be  withheld  altogether. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  the  President  will  notify  State  Superin- 
tendents of  the  vacancies  which  are  to  be  filled  in  their  respective  States  for  the 
ensuing  college  year. 

IV.  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  competitive  examinations,  and  per- 
sons who  desire  to  compete  for  them  should  make  application  as  early 
as  June  i  to  their  State  Superintendent,  who  will  forward  information  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  examination. 
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I.  When  State  Superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  competitive  examina- 
tions in  person,  they  slmould  be  careful  to  delegate  this  duty  to  competent 
hands. 

2.  TTiere  would  be  a  Kn£i.nifest  advantage  in  selecting  the  same  date  for  these 
examinations  in  the  several  States.    The  first  week  in  August  is  suggested. 

3.  Only  twa  years  of   scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same  student. 

V.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform  basis  of 
competition,  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  3.rici  sent  to  the  State  Superintendents  lor  distribution 
to  the  examiners  whom  they  may  appoint. 

1.  These  questions,  -with  specific  instructions  for  their  use,  should  be  sent  to 
the  examiners  in  seal^<i  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  till  the  hour  for 
examination  hasconne. 

2,  Kach  connpetitor  :r«hould  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of  printed  questions 
to  the  exan^iners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have  been  written. 

VI.  The  qualinca.tions  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are 

as  follows :  The  appU^g^^t  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age, 

nor  more   than  thirty;  irreproachable  moral  character;   good  health; 

no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities,  which  would  interfere  with 

success  in  teaching  j    g  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

1.  The  task  of  th^   examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination as  suggested  above. 

2.  Preference  should  be  given  to  young  men  who  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
lorm. 

3.  It  should  app^e^y  ^j^jj^  3  candidate  intends  to  use  his  scholarship  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  sen  i«-:  ,         .  /•    ,  .  .  .       .  .        .^^ 

^  ^^ring  an  education,  or  of  ultimately  preparing  himself  for  some 

p  J  '^■^a.n  teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 

vicious  disD    *  "  ^  ^S8^*sh  or  indolent  temperaments,  of  slovenly  habits,  or  of 

5.   When      h^^*  ^^^"^^  ^  ^^  ®°^®  rejected 
whose  exami      ?*^^  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
*^o  papers  are  of  equal  merit,  the  young  man  should  be  preferred 
VIL  Themj    • 
the  fojlowf  ^**^um  literary  qualifications  for  securing  a  scholarship  are 

correctly  a  H  *^^  ability  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  to  spel^ 
problems  of  ^^  express  thoughts  in  grammatical  English ;  to  solve 
tic,  and  to  r^  ^^^rate  difficulty  under  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithme- 
^e  princioal  ^^nstrate  any  ordinary  arithmetical  principle ;  to  locate 
boundaries  ^^^^^^s,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  world,  and  to  give  the 
any  ordinarv  ^t?^*^^  specified  State  of  the  Union;  to  parse  the  words  of 
»oIve  equati  *^Sl'sh  sentence,  and  to  correct  ungrammatical  English  ;  to 

events  iq  i^^^  ^^    of  two  unknown  quantities ;    to  describe   the  leading 
a«5<^.^/ij^^  /^*^tory  of  the  United  States.      The  standard  for  entrance 

'•  ^o  the  -^^^om  year  to  year, 

qo^'a'es  Can  l>    **^»   the  examination  should  be  written,  but  certain  intellectual 
^^  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 
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a.  The  ability  to  think  and  to  reason  is  of  more  importance  than  mere  attain- 
ment of  facts  and  rules.  General  intelligence  and  brightness  may  offset  some 
deficiehcies  in  mere  book-learning. 

3.  Good  breeding,  politeness,  and  a  pleasant  manner  should  be  counted  in  a 
candidate's  favor. 

VIII.  A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years  above  the 
Freshman  Class  ;  that  is.^for  Sophomore  and  Junior,  or  for  Junior  and 
Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Post-Graduate. 

1.  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College  they  will  not  be  re-examined 
for  admission. 

2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those  who  miss  the  prize  are  compe- 
tent to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  College.  When  persons  of  this  class 
desire  to  enter  the  College  they  will,  on  application,  receive  from  their  State 
Superintendent  a  Special  Certificate,  which  will  admit  them  to  the  College 
without  further  examination.     This  certificate  has  no  money  value, 

3.  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  Sophomore  Class  have  the 
privilege  of  being  examined  for  any  of  the  higher  classes.  Candidates  are 
recommended  to  prepare  themselves  for  entering  the  Junior  Class. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  Junior  Course  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L.  I.);  of  the  Senior  Course,  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ; 
and  of  the  Post-Graduate  Course,  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

5.  Students  who  have  maintained  themselves  in  the  College  for  one  or  more 
years  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  there  maintained  a  high  record,  should 
have  preference  over  all  other  candidates  for  a  scholarship. 

6.  The  applicant  for  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age ;  must 
present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  irreproachable  moral 
character,  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  presumed  good  health ;  must 
declare  his  intention  of  making  teaching  a  profession ;  must  give  a  pledge  to  re- 
main at  the  College  two  years,  if  the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long ;  must 
promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to  all  its  requirements  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if  there 
is  an  opportunity. 

7.  Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  $6  a, 
year.    Text-books  are  loaned  to  pupils  free  qf  charge. 

W.  H.  Payne,  President. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  i,  1890. 

Approved : 

J.  L.  M.  CuRRV,  General  Agent, 

Richmond,  Va. 


A  Correction.— In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  we  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  ''Manners  in  the  Public  Schools,"  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  forwarded  to  this  office  by  Dr.  William  T.  -Harris, 
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Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  article  appeared  in  The 
NoHan,  September  12,    1 889,  and  reprints  were  sent  to  this  office. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  he  says  :  **  Dr.  Harris  desires  me  to  say  that  you  have  in 
some  way  made  a  mistake  about  this  matter.  He  has  no  recollection  of 
the  article,  and  is  certaiia  that  he  did  not  send  it  to  any  one." 

We  very  gladly  malce  this  correction. 


Bales 

I^OK  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND    COUNTY. 

(Adopted  by  the  County  School  Board,  August  loth,  1887.) 
^   1st.  Pupils  are  expected  to  enter  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
^on^  to  attend  regularly  and  be  present  punctually  at  the  hour  of  opening. 
.  Any  pupij  bringrjng  to  the  premises  a  dangerous  weapon  or  spiritu 
^^Iiquors  shall  be  instandy  suspended  by  the  teacher. 
nr\*  ^      ^"  whos^  families  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  exist  can- 

^  *  ^anjes  of  ^i^ji  pupils,  who  shall  have  been  absent  for  five  or  more 
sence  u  ^^  ^^ne  month,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  unless  ab- 
^^T^Tti  ^^^  *^^^rk  necessitated  by  sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause. 
^^Pt  at  h  ^^P^^*^  tilieir  children  to  be  excluded  from  school,  if  they  are 
si^Hool  fh  ^  ^^  frivolous  causes.  When  the  pupil  is  detained  from 
5th.  pn  I  ^^^  *^  expected  to  communicate  the  excuse  to  the  teacher. 
^vely  refu  ^  *^^b>itually  violate  the  rules  of  the  school,  or  who  posi- 

6th.   The        '^^Srleot  to  study  with  diligence,  shall  be  suspended. 
^  '^^porttd       Y^'^^^on  of  a  pupil  with  the  facts  of  the  case  shall  at  once 

yth.      Tea  h      ^  ^^^rk  of  the  district  board  in  writing. 
^  that  each    ?  ^*"e  expected  ta  arrange  the  daily  schedule  of  exercises 

PupiJ  an  ai/otf  -^  ^*^^n  not  only  have  an  appointed  time  to  write,  but  each 
Molars  shall  h         I^^*"iod  for  each  study,  and  all  pupils  except  primary 

^th.  Books  r      ^.^^ssons  assigned  for  study  at  home. 
^pon  ''equisiii^  ^'^cligent  children  are  furnished  by  the  district  boards 

^teareprQ-^       ^^^cie  by  the  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  see  that  these 
w  the  term,  ^  t>reserved  and  returned  to  the  district  clerk  at  the  end 

9&.  Teachers 
^wtacJes  to  th^       ^^^  required  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent  any 
^ooal  journsil^  ^-^      ^^^ssful  working  of  their  schools,  to  read  some  educa- 
^^gt  ^^   ^tudy  standard  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
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loth.  No  teacher  shall  teach  less  than  six  hours  per  day,  exclusive  of 
the  usual  intermissions. 

nth.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  when  it  falls  on  a  school  day, 
and  Easter  Monday,  will  be  given  as  legal  school  holidays,  and  teachers 
will  make  their  reports  for  twenty  days  including  the  day  so  given. 
Teachers  will  be  required  to  suspend  their  schools  during  the  Xmas  week, 
but  such  time  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  legal  school  holiday,  but  must  be 
made  up  immediately  after  Xmas  ;  nor  will  teachers  be  allowed  to  close 
school  any  day  during  the  week  for  private  reasons  and  hold  it  on  Satur- 
days to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

1 2th.  Teachers  are  required  to  forward  their  monthly  reports  to  the 
county  superintendent  within  three  days  after  the  ending  of  school  month  ; 
arid  will  not  receive  warrant  for  payment  of  last  month  of  term,  until  term 
reports  have  been  received  by  the  superintendent. 

13th.  Teachers  will  as  far  as  practicable  acquaint  the  parents  of  children 
attending  their  schools  with  the  character  and  purport  of  the  foregoing 
rules,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  parents*  aid  and  co  operation  in  render- 
ing the  schools  a  success. 

G.  F.  EUBANK, 

Wm.  Blundon,  President  of  BoarcL 

Secretary  of  Board, 


Oaths  of  Superintendents. — The  Code  (1887)  requires  that  these 
oaths  be  administered  in  a  court  of  record  or  before  the*  judge  of  such 
court.  Superintendents  were  notified  of  this  fact  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  circular  accompanying  the  blanks.  A  num- 
ber of  superintendents  returned  the  oaths  duly  subscribed  before  a  no- 
tary. We  do  not  doubt  that  notaries  are  more  accessible  than  judges, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  more  convenient  to  take  the  oaths  before  the 
former.  But  the  question  is  one  of  law  rather  than  convenience,  and  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  very  serious  question. 


Now  AND  Then  a  Superintendent,  in  answering  questions  in  his 
monthly  reports,  says:  "So  reported.'*  We  take  that  answer  as  an 
indication  that  the  superintendent  does  not  visit  his  schools,  and  that  he 
depends  entirely  upon  others  for  information  that  he  ought  to  possess 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  his  schools. 


'VERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW   HOW  TO  DRAW.  AND  CAN  LEARN 
l^ROM  THE 

Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing, 


^iexneotary  course 
i-**^*»<^re.     Nos 


By  HOBART    B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

Six  Numbers.     Based  on  the  Methods  of  the  best  Paris  Art 


^re.     Nos.  I,  2,   3    a.nd  4,  per  Dozen,  %\M.     Nos.  5  and  6,  l^.QO  per  Dozen. 

*  for  Teachers,  40  cents.     Sample  Set  with  Manual  for  Examination,  sent  for  75  cts. 

Tli»«  — • :-  J : ■•  -       -•    -  »L :i  -  ^1.^.  ;^««  #%f  frkrm    fft  h#»ln  him  to  exDress 


—  ~*»  *«r  leacnersy  4J0  cents,     aampie  aei  wun  msuuai  lui  a:,a«i**»w»v.«^..,-»*"  ■ 
^-^      This  system  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  form,  to  help  him  to  express 
r^  Klea.  on  paper,  and  to  give  him  command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  objects 
^^^^^  *iiiii.    The  plan  of   the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it.     The  Manual 

^  ?**«  system  plain  even  to  those  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art. 
ttfc^  i^_^  *»*ve  carefully  exaimined  the  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing,  and  consider  it 
r^^i^^  ^  have  seen  for  tea.ching  purposes."     Prof.  Austin  C,  Apgar,  State  Normal  School, 

*cliolV^*^  ^"'  ^  found    admirable  works  for  young  people  in  families  and  for  pupils  in 


•Tht  IntefHa^^   Chicago, 


cannot  inia|^^e*anr nearer  approach  to  peifection  than    has  been  made  by 

Jacobs     and  "  -        »^         :-     .1--:-   r^^.^.rr^     Cve'ro«# 


A. 


Augusu  L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  System  of  Object  Draw- 

••  Xy^L^'  '^'^^^^^^^  New  York. 

^-''^^^TiPgr  of    highest  ^xzxi^r -^Philadelphia  Press. 

75  Gents  Only  for  Sample  Set  (oomplete)  by  Mail. 
^OFEi,!^   &  CO-,  Publishers, 

B.  L.  DeLEA,  A^nt,  Biohmond,  Va 


New  York. 


■  111,1-LL   III     iin:    ^s- .."-       •^•- 

jui*-kfrf>«'r  Wurrerited  heavy, 

.SUl.lCi  uOLD  huctling  eaMS. 

[Bfiib  ladle*'  ftcd  ««at  ■  dsttl. 

_  wltb  wark<  and  cn«i  of 

-1,7'b  local  St/  c*Q   ««ui«  on» 


iFMEE 

I.  Oar  ficUideaar* 


*«MORE% 

■eop*.    Th«  fonowing 


BeS'T  Tel- 
escopes. In  J 

tbe  ^nrOrla.  Oar  lacuiHesa 

aDequa]«d,  aad  to  iBtredoee  oiu 
■uperlor  grood*  w«  will  MndrRBB 
toONK  PKKSOW  In  each  locality, 
as  aboT«.   Only  thoM  who  write 
to  us  at  onoe  can  make  tan  of 
the  chance.  All  yon  have  to  do  In 
return  is  to  show  our  foods  to 
^  those  who  call— Tour  neighbors 
f^  and  those  around  you.    The  be- 
■•rfnnlnf  of  this   advertisement 
■hows  the  small  end  of  the  tele- 
gives  the  appearance  of  it  reduced  to 


mre  ftv*.    A 1 1 T  ti»-  wurk  yoQ 
"   yon  to  ihiT*-?   wii.>  rail— your 
Xr~"  *b(iiit  ^ou-ih*t^i>*a>»reeulU 
**  li  c>l  ^^  for  Vf*T*  w  ti  F  n  J 1 1  iL^  •*«f*f  t 

T   wcrk  anJ  uihaipI.      Address, 
XW,  PMrtJiiiiU,  Mrnlne. 


About  the  llftleth  part  of  its  bulk.  It  is  a  irrand,  double  ri«e  tele 
^^  «  Uree  as  iseasv  to  carry.  We  will  also  show  you  how  vou 
^?.'^rkl  ftSi  #3  "'•!  «  a  day  at  least,  from  the  •tart.wfth- 
ou  e'pl^ASS.  B^teV  write  at  obc%  We  nay  all  expre«  ch.^^^^^ 
Addreis,  H.  HALLETT  *  CO.,  Box  ««0,  POBTLAKD.  BlAIKB. 

Jan.  90— ly 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BBtabliahed  In  1837. 

Superior  Bells  of  Cojtper  and  Tin,  monnuid 

» lih  the  beet  JtoUuy  HaHging$,  for  Chureket, 

ScHooU,  Farm*.  Factoriet.  Court  houMta,  Fire 

Alamu.  Tote^r  Clocka.  etc.  FuUy  Warrauttd. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vamodsbk  4  Tm.  lOi  K.  '/dSu.  CincinuaU. 


If  Yon  *^ "DION'S  AHIIERICAH  GRAPHITE 

cent*  i        ""'<»*  «  -^^rndto  «ro  inieqiuaed  for  (mooth,  tough  leadfc 

**»We"t^m^  '*=*    *V^**'^^^s  not  keep  them. mention  the  Edi'cational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
thenon^      ^»*^     ^not^  ^.p^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^    ,^^  ^r^^\^^n\. 


'""Oes^***-" 
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THE   FORIT 


TA^-f  FORUMy  which  the  New  York  7»i«  says  "continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including^  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  concla- 
sions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  v^ith  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  larg^e  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  Is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  l\ie 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMEISTT. 
We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  $5.00.  The  price  of  the  Farum 
alone  is  $5.00  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The^ 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  **  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication."  This  is  an  exceptiunal 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forufn. 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

TBCB  IMCOST  I»EItFECT  OF  PXSM'SI. 

For  Artistic   Use   in   Fine   Drawings.   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.    303,  604,  and  Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404.  '332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  «&-   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N.    Y. 
HENR  Y  HOE,  SoU  Agent  nich  90  xy 


School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

Lar£e  StocL  Coiplete  Assortment.  Liberal  Discount  to  Teacliers. 

ECTJITTEI?.   &   00., 
BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS 

€29  E.  Bro€Ld  Street,  Bichmand,  Va. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

VTB  WUX  DO  Alili  KUfBS  OF  BOOK  AMD  JOB  FRIirTXMO. 

Inclnding  Books,  Pamphlers,  Catalogues,  CoPege  JournaJs  and  Magazines,  Letter- Heads, 
Bill-Heads,  Business  Cards,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  give  better  materi^il  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  ihan  any  establishment  in 
the  United  States.      Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.     IT 
WILL   PAY   YOU. 

J.  P.  BELL  Sc  CO.,  ^  „ 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank  Book  Makers,  and  Binders. 

816   Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilTs   History  of   Virginia 

Hm  been  adopted  t»y  the  State  Board  of  Bdncation  for  nee  !n  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  for  th<*  fourth 
timm,  and  aa  the  etady  of  the  Vir]g;lnta  History  ia  required  In  all  HchoelM  In  the  State,  we  ioTlte  school  offl- 
dals  who  are  not  neing  it,  to  corrMpond  with  ua  on  the  UISTOKY  subject.  We  are  also  the  authorised 
dialnbntioa  ace'^ts  for  all  B00K8  adopted  by  the  STATB  BOARD  OV  EDUCATION,  and  appUcationa  for 
■oppliee,  prii^e.  or  intormatlon  regarding  eame,  ahould  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 
4^  8end  for  Price-Liata  and  Dfocoonta. 


Jan.  90 — tf 


J.  P. 


BELL  A  CO..  Publishers. 

816  Mam  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


$20 


WnX  BUT  THB   FAVORITB 

SINCERE 

Sewing  Machine 

With  drop  leaf,  fancy  -  eoTer.  two 
larva  drawers,  with  nickel  rings,  and 
afnllaet  of  Attachments,  equal  to 
any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 
and  npwarda  by  Canvassers. 
A  week's  trial  tn  your  home,  before  paymentais 
ikftd.  Boy  direct  of  tiie  Manufacturers,  and  save 
nota'  proflta,  beatdes  getting  oertitlcate?  uf  war* 
aM«  for  three  yeara.  ISend  for  testimonials  to 

14)PEMTnE  SEfllG  liCHIHE  CO., 

mem  south  Uth  Stbsct.  Philadelphia. 


I   Vi 


TEELPENS 

Are  tlie  Best 


FAY  TBB  WHXK€aarr.^M» 


E 

c 

A 

u 

S 

E 

They  posse&s  tlic  essential  qu.ilitiesof 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point&Workmanship. 

They  are  un.surpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &:  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Vcnable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Venable's  First  Lessons 18 

Venabk's  Intermediate  Arithmetic...  36 

Veaable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Ycaable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography ,  ...$     60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 


Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
lacal  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Feb.  90— tf  19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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VIRGINIA;  A  History  of  the  People. 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Author  of  "The  Virginian  Comedians,"  "  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  "Life  of  Robert 
£.  Lee,"  etc.   With  a  Map  of  Colonial  Virginia.    Volume  I,  in  "American 
Commonwealths  "  Series.   544  pages.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  ^i .  25. 


No  more  acceptable  writer  could  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  story  of  Vir^nia*s  his- 
tory.  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  thoroughly  informed  in  reference  lo  hift  subject. 
He  writes  from  a  full  mind,  gained  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  book  maker,  bat 
from  a  deep  love  for  Virginia  and  her  people.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  tells 
the  story  in  a  delightful  way.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  boys 
and  girls  to  give  them  a  true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration 
for  their  ancestors  and  emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  youmal  of 
Virginia, 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  authorised  the  introduction  of  this  volume 
into  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  has  received  a  most  flatter- 
ing reception  from  both  press  and  public,  not  only  throughout  the  State,  but 
throughout  the  Count  17. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,   Boston.  Jan.  90 — 3m  ix  Bast  xyth  Street,  New  York. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  NORMALCOLLEGE 


t 


THOROUGH,  BBACTLCAL,  BROGBESSIVE. 


The  Spring  term  of  ten  weeks  begins  March  25,  1890.  School  is  now  in  session.  Stu- 
dentti  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of 
experienced  and  practical  teachers.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  daily  recitations. 
Classes  are  organized  to  suit  all.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  common  branches. 
Elocution  and  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  complete  Commercial  Course  with- 
out extra  charge.  No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  Trae  worth 
is  the  only  standard  of  merit.     Tuition,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  week. 

•O-NO  INCIDENTALS. -W 

Board,  with  room,  in  private  family,  ^2  to  ^3  per  week. 

If  paid  in  advance,  $^^  will  pay  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  fifteen  weeks,  beginning 
March  25.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the 
Normal  and  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  next  winter. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL.  Principal. 
Jan.  90—4111  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 
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ECLECTIC  SERIES-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

READY  JANUARY   20. 

HBW   ECLECTIC    HISTORY: 

A  Revised»  Enlarges!  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 
Staffs  J  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  aulhor  of  thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has 
hecn  re- Written  and  nckuch simpliBed  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  b^ezi  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored  plates,  and 
^be  entire  text  reset  in  new  type.  lamo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price,  $1 .00; 
exchange  price,  60  ocnts. 

^WAI>DY*S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC: 

The  Elements  of   Composiuon  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criti-  • 
cism  and  Ccnsiruction.     By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  .in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  High  School.    121BO,  416  piges.    Price,  |r  .00 ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

*^^*S  COMPLETE     ALGEBRA: 

A  complete  algebra   co  accompany   Ray's  Mathematical  Series.     By  George  W. 
«^"'  ^^'°^**w«'»"<i    High  School,  Cincinnati.     A  one  book  course   in   Algebra, 
sutficiewly  fall    for    the  high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum,     izmo,  358 
P*gcs.    Price,  $1  .<x>.  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

^  NEW  LANQUAGE   EXERCISES : 
Pa"it  't  ^w'  ^^"^^^  ^^^  beautifully  illustrated. 
Part  TJ   'Tu^  *^^  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
'   I  nird  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  ^  pages,  25  cents. 


*^cGUppEv»o  zs 

i2mo  ^"^^SED  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LITERARY  READER: 

^ifcraitre  ^^^*»  ^^^^  leather.  Will  lake  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English 
*5    cents.  • 

HOr.BRooiC'<5   iwr*. 

^y  Or  Al  ^^^  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR: 

^"isons"  a^rt*^?    HoLBROOK,  National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  «*  Training 
"^  '*  Ooinpietc '.'  Grammar  in  one  volume.     65  cents. 

*«cQUFKEy-S   A» 

A  Liicrary  ^^^'^^^RNATE  SIXTH  READER: 

P*«tt.    60  ^^^^^■'.for  higher  grades.     Ten  f|iU-pagc  illustrations.     Cloth.     432 

I^or  young    .y^^^LOGY: 

^ornul  Univ         -  ^'^^      ^^  Edwin  S.  Hewett,   LL.D.,  President  Illinois  State 
«rsity       Cloth.     192  page?.     8$  cents. 

ECLECTIC  PI^VST^ 

By  RussEui^^^^AL   GEOGRAPHY : 

contents  from         *^** AN.     ^  modern  text-book.     Essentially  different  in  form  and 
sand)  dtie^  anrt^*^^'  works  on  the  subject.     Introduced  into  nearly  i,ooo  (one  thou- 
*^  ^^^Wns  in  ten  months.     Price,  |(i  .oo  ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 


S£//V   j^^j^ 


OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWEf^p^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Having  accepted  the  Agency  for  the  "Andrews  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,"  we  have  added  this  branch  lo  our  Book  and  Stationery  business,  and 
invite  correspondence  from  parties  contemplating  additions  or  changes  in  their  SCHOOL 
FURNITURE  for  next  school  session. 

SAMPLES  AT  OUR  STORE. 

Circulars  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 

H.  M.  STARKE  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Thos.  J.  Starke  k  Suns,) 
909  Main  Street,  -  -  RICHMOND,   VA. 


169  » TEACHERS    VIT ANTED! 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  REGISTRATION  Plan  and  American  College 
,  Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

1  Evans  Buildings,  S/.  Louis. 

;  UN^IVERSITjy"OF    VIRGINiA.  "~ 

I  Faculty  of  Twenty-one  PROFt::ssoRs  and  Ten  Instructors. 

Complete  Courses  in 

i     Letters  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering. 

I       Library  of  50,000  volumes.     Astronomical  Observatory.      Museums  of  Natural  Fiistory 
and  Chemistry.     Anatomical,  Biological,  Chemical,   Pjtholf)gical,  and    Physical    habora- 
!  lories.     Virginians  in  the  Academicj»l   Schools  p.iy  no   tuition.     Public   School   Teachers 
I  admitted  for  the  last  three  months  of  the, session  without  charge.    Send  for  Catalogue  tfl 
,  WM.  M.  THORNTON,  Chair»nan  of  the  Faculty. 

IT    ST^n^IDS    .A.T    THE    I1:H1.A.ID. 


THE  LIGHT-RDNNINS 

DOMESTIC ! 

Tbi8  cut  ahowa  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

ifl  now  inir'MJuciug. 

Arti-fically  HnauiilQl.     Without 

a  Feer.     In  lu  Mechaoic^kl 

CoDPlroctJon  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  uew  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domeptic"  are  sju'cialtiw. 
No  other  raacbine  h«n  them. 
Tfie-e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Woo<l  W^ork  make  the  '*  DomeR- 
tic"  more  than  ever,  withoot 
qnwtinn,  thp  Acknowledged 
Standar<l  of  Excellpr.ce. 
Agf*nt*  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Mftchine  Co.,  Hicbmond,  Va 


^l-dAjucll^C' 


APRIL,  1890. 


THE 


Educational  Journal 


OF   VIRGINIA. 


'  GEORGE  R.PACE.} 


General  Department^ 


Official  Department^ 
JOHN  E.  MASSEY,  SupeHntendant  Public  Inttruotlon, 


Editors. 


Editor. 
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Addres! 


ss  all  K 

*isincss  communications  to 

^^M,   ELLIS  yONES,  Business  Manager, 
Snbacriptio^ 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P^'io^  f  1.00  in  advance. 


Specimen  copiee  10  cents 


"^K,  ELLIS  JONES,  PRINTER,  TWELFTH  ST. 


^fe^f^ 


**THE  BEST  AUTHORITY^' 


WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

EDITION  OF  1890. 


nuauD  BT  TES  ADmnoi  or 

A  Pronouncing  Biographical 

Diclionapy  &  Pronouncing 

Gazetteer   of  the    World. 

f\  WITH    A 

y^^&.         Supplement  of  over  s2,§oo 
New    Words, 


The  largest  and  most  complete  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  ^2,126  p»ges. 
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I  What  Shstll    we  Teaoh  our  Farmer  Boys  and  Girls? 

A  paper  read  berore  the   Congressional   Farmers*  Institute,  held  at  Rock 
Island,    111.,  Feb.  4th  and  5th.  1890,  by  J.  W.Warr. 

-  ^nis  question,  al^iv^ys  an  important  one,  was  never  entitled  to  more 

i  careful  consideratiox^  and  earnest  thought  than  at  the  present  time.     It  is 

I  equivalent  to  the  q  u^stion,  what  shall  be  the  future  of  our  country  ?    The 

I  Doys  and  girls  of    t.o-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  and  a 

I  ^J"^*  responsibility  x-^^sts  upon  every  parent  in  deciding  how  he  will  qualify 
bis  children  to  meet:    and  discharge  the  duties  that  the  future  will  exact 

!  of  them. 

^  It  would  be  far  ^si^ier  to  answer  the  question  that  constitutes  the  sub- 

ject of  this  paper   t>3^    enumerating  the  things  we  should  not  teach  our 
^mer  boys  and    j^-irls,  for  I  hold  that  no  calling  on  earth  demands  a 
^gh^and  a  moro      tiliorough  education  for  it,  if  the  full  possibilities  of 
g  are  to   l>^  brought  out,  than  farming.    Science  and  inventions 
k^  ^^    ^^^^^y  from  the  muscles  to  the  brain.     The  forces  of 
h       tH     irii*'*^    "^^^messed,  and  the  reins  are  turned  over  to  those  who 
•  1- .,  ,      ^  ^s^    them.     Electricity  will  soon  be  doing  a  large  amount 

of  the  work  on  th*:».      .^         ..  /•  i-.t.      . 

K^,^^ ,        •-•*^*      xarm  that  is  now  bemg  accomplished  by  human  and 

brute  muscles.      \Jkj- «_  ,  i-,.,.  .,.^j 

every  far       'ii  *^^n  the  storage  of  electrical  energy  becomes  simplified 

by  the  for      f  '^''^  its  electrical  storehouse.     It  will  be  kept  supplied 

purpose  bv     •  ^     *"^^tining  stream,  or  if  no  water  is  available  for  such  a 

From  this  oe  *^^ills  or  by  some  chemical  action  yet  to  be  discovered. 

where  labor  i         ^^^^     fountain  of  force  wires  will  be  strung  to  the  places 

motor  will  run       ^^    "^  done.     One  line  to  the  woods  where  an  electric 

be  thrashed  th      ^^•'^'^''ing  machine  ;  one  to  the  barn  where  the  grain  will 

it  will  act  as  a  M-.,^-^^^^"  ground  and  the  hay  cut ;  one  to  the  house  where 

^*^iS^«Sk  ...  .«  .11..  • 


ing  machine  rf^^^^^  missionary  in  churning  the  butter,  running  the  sew- 
drudgery  that  ^^^^^S"  the  washing  and  performing  all  the  little  acts  of 
spot  on  earth-- ^^"^^»'"  make  our  boys  and  girls  feel  that  the  farm  is  the  best 

But  science  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  '^^™" 
enlightened  ecl»^  invention  require  co-operation — the  co-operation  of 

did,  almost  Unf^^^^^^  minds,  and  it  is  because  there  are  such  vast,  splen- 
*^^ited  possibilities  opened  up  by  modern  improvement 
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and  discoveries,  that  our  boys  and  girls  must  be  educated  so  that  they 
will  be  qualified  to  furnish  the  brain  power,  and  the  skill  that  will  be  called 
forth  by  the  demands  of  scientific  farming. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  forces  that  bring  about  great  movements  usually  move  in  couples. 
Capital  and  labor  must  be  brought  together  before  any  great  work  can  be 
done  ;  fire  and  water  work  together  in  the  generation  of  steam  power ; 
theory  and  practice  must  be  brought  together  to  develop  great  system, 
and  the  trained  mind  must  have  the  assistance  of  trained  hands  before  its 
power  can  take  tangible  form.    Hence  I  consider  a  course  of  manual  train- 
ing indispensable  to  successful  farming.    The  value  of  such  a  training  is 
recognized  when  we  consider  the  multitudinous  duties  on  the  farm  that  the 
farmer  must  either  do  or  superintend.    He  must  be  an  architect  in  order  to 
design  convenient  buildings  ;  he  must  be  a  machinbt  to  keep  the  imple- 
ments and  farm  machinery  in  proper  working  order  ;  he  must  be  a  chemist 
in  order  to  analyze  soils  and  meet  their  requirements ;  he  must  be  an  elec- 
trician, a  surveyor,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith  and  a  geologist.     This  may 
seem  an  overdrawn  estimate  of  the  farmer's  educational  requirements,  but 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  not  educating  for  the  present  but  for  the 
future,  and  the  prospect  of  farming  must  be  indeed  a  gloomy  one  if  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  great  changes  in  its  status  within   the  next 
twenty  years. 

Bob  Ingersoll  may  have  incorrect  notions  regarding  a  future  life,  but 
he  has  some  very  correct  ones  regarding  this  life  when  he  says  : 

"  Much  that  is  called  education  simply  unfits  men  successfully  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.     Thousands  are  to-day  studying  things  that  will  be  of 
exceedingly  little  importance  to  them  or  to  others.     Much  valuable  time  * 
is  wasted  in  studying  languages  that  long  ago  were  dead,  and  histories  in 
which  there  is  no  truth. 

**  There  was  an  idea  in  the  olden  time — and  it  is  not  yet  dead — that 
whoever  was  educated  ought  not  to  work ;  that  he  should  use  his  head 
and  not  his  hands.  Graduates  were  ashamed  to  be  found  engaged  in 
manual  labor,  in  ploughing  fields,  in  sowing  or  in  gathering  grain.  To 
this  manly  kind  of  independence  they  preferred  the  garret  and  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  an  unappreciated  poet,  borrowing  their  money  from 
their  friends,  and  their  ideas  from  the  dead.  The  educated  regarded  the 
useful  as  degrading — they  were  willing  to  stain  their  souls  to  keep  their 
hands  white. 

"  The  object  of  all  education  should  be  to  increase  the  usefulness  ofmaa 
— usefulness  to  himself  and  others.     Every  human  being  should  be  taught 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  to  be  self-respecting         | 
he  must  be  self-supporting.     To  live  on  the  labor  of  others,  either  by 
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force  which  enslaves,  or  by  cunning  which  robs,  or  by  borrowinf^  or 
b^ng,  is  wholly  dishonorable.  Every  man  should  be  taught  some 
nsefal  art.  His  hands  should  be  educated  as  well  as  his  head.  He  should 
be  taught  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are — with  life  as  it  is.  This  would 
give  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  honor, 
of  character.     Every  man  knowing  that  he  is  useful,  admires  himself. 

"  In  all  the  schools  children  should  be  taught  to  work  in  wood  and  iron, 
to  understand  the  construction  and  use  of  machinery,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  forces  that  man  is  using  to  do  his  work.  The 
present  system  of  education  teaches  names,  not  things. 

'*In  this  way  boys  would  learn  their  aptitudes — would  ascertain  what 
they  were  fitted  for — ^what  they  could  do.  It  would  not  be  a  guess,  or  an 
experiment,  but  a  demonstration.  Education  should  increase  a  boy's 
chances  for  getting  a  living.  The  real  good  of  it  is  to  get  food  and  roof 
and  raiment,  opportunity  to  develop  the  mind  and  the  body  and  live  a 
(dl  and  ample  life." 

It  requires  no  great  gift  of  foresight  to  imagine  a  father  of  the  near 
fiiture  making  plans  for  the  education  of  his  boys  something  in  this  wise : 
What  shall  be  done  with  Bob?  The  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  getting  things  by  craft.  He  will  contrive  to  get  his  two 
brothers  into  a  quarrel  about  the  possession  of  some  plaything  just  so 
that  he  can  get  control  of  it  himself.  He  will  tell  lies  at  a  discount  rather 
than  utter  truth  at  a  premium.  He  seems  to  have  no  conscience,  heart 
or  soul.     I  expect  we'll  have  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him. 

Ben  is  a  good  boy,  kind-hearted  and  gentle,  but  his  thoughts  and  plans 
are  too  far  ahead.  He  has  got  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  establish  a 
beautiful  home  in  Florida  and  he  is  making  the  most  elaborate  plans  per- 
taining to  that  ideal  home.  Now,  it's  a  real  nice  idea,  his  anticipation  of 
the  delights  in  store  for  him  in  that  beautiful  home  in  Florida,  but  I  wish 
he  woold  give  just  a  litde  more  attention  to  the  farm  he  is  living  on  now. 
Well,  perhaps  we'll  make  a  modern  preacher  out  of  him. 

As  for  Ned,  poor  fellow,  he  thinks  he  knows  the  most  about  what  he 
really  knows  the  least.  He  is  full  of  impracticable  theories  and  wastes 
lots  of  precious  time  discussing  them.  His  plan  of  eracficating  an  evil  is 
to  conquer  it  by  substituting  a  bigger  one.  He'll  no  doubt  enter  politics 
and  land  in  Congress. 

But  Frank  is  the  model  boy.  He  believes  that  the  highest  dignity  is 
to  take  the  treasures  of  nature  first  hand.  When  he  handles  a  fine  sym- 
metrical ear  of  corn,  a  luscious  cluster  of  grapes  or  a  juicy  pear,  he  feels, 
as  be  expresses  it,  as  if  he  were  shaking  hands  with  God,  and  can  sing 
with  zeal,  clear  expression,  earnestness  and  intelligence  that  would  shock 
a  modem  chtirch  choir,  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee ! 
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He  would  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  took  a  dollar  that  he 
hadn't  honestly  earned,  and  he  doesn't  understand  how  anyone  can  ex- 
pect God's  blessing  unless  he  works  with  Him  in  deserving  it.  His  brains 
and  his  muscles  are  equally  developed  by  judicious  exercise.  He  is  in- 
dustrious, full  of  energy,  practical  and  clear-headed.  He's  the  boy  to 
make  a  successful  farmer  ! 

SHALL   WE   CRAM   OR   DEVELOP? 

We  see  every  day  walking  store-houses  of  educational  fat.  They  are 
men  said  to  be  educated.  That  is,  they  are  living  cyclopedias  of  knowl- 
edge, and  if  they  have  a  pain  in  their  stomach  they  can  describe  their 
agony  in  seven  different  languages  and  giye  a  double-jointed  back-action 
name  to  every  symptom.  But  because  they  haven't  the  requisite  practical 
knowledge  for  providing  a  remedy  they  suffer  just  like  common,  plainly 
educated  persons. 
T^  Now,  as  the  farmer  of  any  age,  no  matter  what  aids  science  and  inven- 

tion may  render,  must  be  a  man  of  action,  his  education  must  be  a 
^2:  strengthening  rather  than  a  fattening  process.     I  would  have  our  farmer 

boys  learn  just  what  they   are  likely  to  practice.      Commencing-  with 
language  I  would  have  them  learn  just  enough  words  to  enable  them  to 
express  themselves  clearly  and  intelligibly.     One  great  riiisfortune  which 
^\M  hampers  our  country  is  the  too  extensive  knowledge  of  words  and  the 

fh  ready  disposition-  to  use  them.     It  is  said  that  talk  is  cheap.     It  is  not 

true.  Talk  is  the  most  expensive  commodity  that  ever  sapped  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation.  A  man's  ability  to  do  a  certain  thing  is  judged,  not 
by  the  way  he  does  it,  but  by  the  way  he  talks  about  it.  What  show  has 
the  man  of  few  words  but  great  executive  ability  in  a  congressional  race 
against  the  man  with  a  rippling  flow  of  words,  but  not  enough  executive 
ability  to  administer  the  affairs  of  an  insolvent  peanut  stand  ? 

Think  of  the  time — ^literally  golden  time — wasted  in  forensic  fire- works 
in  our  legislative  halls.  It  seems  as  if  no  measure  can  be  considered 
until  the  verb  talk  has  passed  through  its  conjugations. 

A  bill  is  offered  and  then  the  linguistic  shower  descends. 

First  person,  I  talk. 

Second  person,  you  talk. 

Third  person,  he  talks. 

Mural : 

First  person,  we  talk. 

Second  person,  you  talk. 

Third  person,  they  talk. 

The  bill  is  then  referred  to  a  committee  and  the  conjugation  continues  : 

First  person,  I  talked. 
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Second  person,  you  talked. 

Third  person,  he  talked. 

Then  after  the  committee  reports  on  the  bill,  the  music  is  resumed  : 

First  person,  I  have  talked. 

Second  person,  you  have  talked. 

Third  person,  he  has  talked. 

Then,  when  the  bill  finally  struggles  through  into  the  upper  house  new 
horrors  await  it,  for  the  halls  ring  with  the  refrain : 

First  person,  I  might,  could,  would  or  should  have  talked. 

Second  person,  you  might,  could,  would  or  should  have  talked. 

Third  person,  he  might,  could,  would  or  should  have  talked. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  farmer  boys  will  be  so  educated  that  they  will 
select  men  to  represent  them  who  demonstrate  their  ability  to  manage 
public  afiairs  by  the  success  with  which  they  manage  their  own,  rather 
than  by  their  oratorical  ability. 

But  how  about  the  dead  languages  !  Well,  I  would  wait  until  the  boy 
was  dead  before  I  commenced  my  instructions  in  that  direction.  I  know 
it  is  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  gives  one  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  living,  and  to  me  that  is  reason  enough  for  condemning 
it  As  I  have  intimated,  we  know  too  many  *words  now,  and  I  am  too 
loyal  a  citizen  to  call  in  foreign  words  to  express  an  American  thought, 
and  when  a  person's  mind  is  freighted  with  an  idea  so  great  that  he 
must  import  a  foreign  word  to  move  it,  I  find  it  of  too  high  and  rich  a 
quality  for  my  poor  litde  every-day  mind  to  assimilate. 

I  would  have  the  farmer  boy  given  a  practical  business  education.  I 
would  have  him  rapid,  expert  and  correct  in  figures,  a  good  legible  pen  - 
man  and  a  thorough  accountant.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  commer- 
cial law  and  be  taught  how  to  transact  business  correctly.  A  slipshod 
way  of  doing  business  has  brought  many  a  farm  within  the  clutches  of 
the  deadly  mortgage.  A  farmer  is  a  manufacturer,  and  his  wares  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  of  trade  that  govern  other  commodities.  If  he 
employs  the  same  business  principles  that  other  manufacturers  find  it 
necessary  to  employ,  he  will  produce  only  the  best  articles  at  the  lowest 
cost  and  will  sell  at  the  proper  time  in  the  best  market.  In  the  good 
time  coming  the  farmer  will  be  more  of  a  business  man  and  less  of  a 
drudge ;  hence  the  farmer  boy  of  to-day,  to  be  the  successful  farmer  of 
the  future,  must  be  provided  with  a  thorough  business  education.       » 

And  now  having  (perhaps  ungallantly)  disposed  of  the  farmer  boy  first, 
let  us  pay  our  respects  to  the  girls.  How  shall  we  educate  our  girls  so 
that  they  will  be  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  farmers'  wives  ? 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  restrict  them  in  the  use  of  words.  It  can't 
be  done.     To  the  credit  of  woman's  words,  let  it  be  said,  however,  that 
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they  fall  in  the  thickest  shower  when  battling  in  a  cause  that  raises  poor 
humanity  to  a  higher  plane.  Hence  I  can  enlarge  the  sentiment  of  an 
old,  old  toast  by  making  it  read  :  The  ladies,  God  bless  thenri  ;  may  their 
privileges,  their  joys  and  their  tongues  never  be  abbreviated. 

I  would  give  our  farmer  girls  the  same  course  of  business  trainings  that 
I  would  the  boys.  I  would  have  them  qualified  to  keep  the  books  af  the 
farm,  conduct  the  correspondence  and  attend  to  all  the  financial  details  of 
the  business.  Life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  is  a  i^ood  thing', 
but  the  insurance  against  losses  by  ignorance  of  business,  is  a  kind  of  in- 
surance not  so  expensive  to  carry,  is  non-forfeitabie  and  the  protection  is 
sure. 

I  would  have  the  girls  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ph3rsiolog^y  and 
the  laws  of  health,  and  I  would  impress  it  upon  their  minds  that  a  corset 
should  never  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  a  strong-   masculine, 
manly  arm. 

I  would  have  them  taught  scientific  cooking,  that  kind  of  cookiag^  which 
assists  nature  in  making  strong,  healthy  bodies.  Those  dainty  concoc- 
tions known  as  angel's  food,  so  named  from  having  a  tendency  to  hasten 
the  time  for  becoming  angels,  and  those  villainous  compounds  in  which 
brandy  and  whiskey  open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  come  under  the  head 
of  unscientific  cooking,  and  should  be  let  severely  alone. 

In  general  I  would  have  the  girls  taught  all  branches  having  a  tendency 
to  make  them  independent  and  self-reliant.  Of  course  music,  art  and 
home  adornment  are  necessary  for*  building  up  the  ideal  home,  and  the 
study  of  high  grade  literature  should  not  be  neglected. 

I  would  have  them  taught  enough  of  practical  architecture  to  enable 
them  to  plan  the  house  they  are  compelled  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in.     I  would  have  them  taught  practical  housekeeping,  and  I 
would  have  th^m  educated  so  thoroughly  in  this  direction  that  they  never 
would  be  in  that  most  abject  and  pitiable  condition — at  the  mercy  of  a 
hired  girl.     I  would  have  them  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  nursing 
the  sick,  for  far  more  blessed  is  the  woman  who  can  put  a  mustard  plaster 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good,  than  one  who  can  translate  and  explain 
Browning.     In  brief,  I  would  have  the  girls  educated  in  the  direction  of 
utility,  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  womanly  attribute.     Banish  forever 
the  idea  that  woman  must  be  a  clinging  vine.     If  all  men  were  sturdy 
oaks  the  clinging  theory  might  be  tenable,  but  so  many  men  are  only  poor 
decayed  sticks,  that  they  afford  but  a  poor  support  to  the  beautiful  vine. 

In  points  of  thoroughness  and  practicability,  I  would  have  education 
no  respecter  of  sex.  Our  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  educated  away 
from  the  farm,  as  they  long  have  been. 

A  bright  young  boy  once  said  that  he  had  a  fine  hundred-acre  farm 
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that  was  exempt  from  taxation,  was  not  subject  to  execution  and  was  equal 
in  value  to  one  of  three  times  the  area. 

Where  is  your  farm?  he  was  asked.  "Under  my  hat,"  he  replied. 
And  he  was  right.  Every  industrious,  ambitious  and  deserving  young 
man  has  that  kind  of  a  farm  by  divine  inheritance.  Shall  it  be  allowed 
to  run  to  weeds,  or  shall  it  be  cultivated,  fertilized  and  developed  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer:  For  the  farm  under  the  hat,  let  us 
edacate. —  IVestem  P/attnnan. 


A  Term's  Work  in  Enslish  Literature. 

BY   PROF.    HENRY   A.    FRINK,    PH.    D. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present  an  ideal  course  in  English 
literature.  Ideal  plans  imply  ideal  conditions.  With  literature  such  plans 
demand  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  text-books,  classes  interested  and 
well  prepared  for  the  work,  and  adequate  time  for  a  systematic  develop- 
ment  of  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  these  are  not  the  conditions  furnished  by 
the  average  high  school  or  academy.  The  library  is  deficient ;  the 
students  are  indifferent ;  the  time  is  limited. 

The  practical  question  is,  therefore,  what,  in  the  circumstances,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  ?  To  answer  the  question  in  part  is  the  aim  of  this 
paper.  A  supposed  lack  of  time  is  probably  the  most  common  reason 
why  English  literature  has,  so  often,  no  place  in  academic  instruction. 
The  circumstances,  however,  must  be  unusual  that  will  not  permit  its 
study  at  least  one  term.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when,  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  may  be  carried  on  with  advantage  a  valuable  part  of 
the  work  in  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

For  several  years  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college  with  which  the 
writer  was  at  one  time  connected  allowed  only  one  term  for  class  instruc- 
tion in  English  literature.  The  course,  he  is  glad  to  report,  has  been 
since  largely  extended.  Still  some  of  the  methods  that  were  devised  to 
meet  the  former  limitations  of  time  proved  so  useful  as  to  claim  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  enlarged  and  more  thorough  course.  ,  Recognizing  the 
ctifierence  between  a  class  of  Sophomores  and  ordinary  academic  students, 
the  writer  hopes  that  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  these  methods  may 
not  be  without  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  teach  this  subject  in  our 
h^h  schools  and  academies. 

The  skeleton  of  any  satisfactory  course  in  English  literature  is  neces* 
sarily  the  history  of  the  subject.  But  like  other  skeletons,  it  should  not 
be  made  too  prominent.  The  strange  distaste  that  the  student  some- 
times has  for  this  delightful  study,  can  be  usually  traced  to  an  acquaintance 
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with  only  its  skeleton.  But  if  it  is  the  literature  itself  that  g-ives  life,  in- 
terest, and  attractive  beauty  to  the  subject,  yet»  as  its  fraxneivork,  the 
historical  element  has  important  uses,  and  must  receive  attention. 

With  the  class  mentioned,  this  part  of  the  work  was  made  larg-ely  an 
exercise  in  composition.  The  number  of  recitations  in  English  literature 
for*the  term  was  sixty.  The  work,  outside  of  the  class-room,  for  a  third 
of  these  exercises,  was  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  subject.  F*or  each  of 
the  twenty  recitations  a  period,  or  writer,  or  group  of  writers  was  st^igned, 
fj  In  description  of  the  period  or  writers  so  designated,  each  member  of  the 

\  i  class  was  required  to  prepare  an  abstract  or  essay.    The  facts  stated  were 

to  accord  with  designated  authorities.  The  language,  and  method  of 
presentation  of  subject,  however,  were  to  be  wholly  the  student's.  Apart 
from  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  the  value  of  the  work  depended  upon 
excellence  of  style  and  original  arrangement  of  facts. 

The  value  of  this  work  was  not  simply  rhetorical.  Without  warning, 
the  class  was,  at  times,  questioned  with  care  as  to  the  periods  and  writers 
considered  in  these  papers.  These  examinations  showed  a  better  mastery 
of  the  subject  than  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  recitation  from  the 
text- book.  Not  to  lose  wholly  the  benefit  of  text-book  drill,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  questions,  relating  to  the  periods  and  writers  studied, 
were  prepared  in  printed  form  ;  and  definite  answers,  as  given  in  the  work 
selected,  required  in  the  review.  These  review  exercises  were  the  only 
recitations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  subject  that  were  made  in  the 
•ji  class-room.     They  were  ten  in  number  ;  and  with  the  twenty  abstracts 

prepared  in  study  hours,  they  constituted  the  work  in  the  historical  part. 
This  part  extended  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century. 

The  questions  for  review  were  limited  to  three  different  text-books.  In 
preparing  the  written  exercises,  however,  students  were  encouraged  to 
extend  their  examinations  to  other  authorities.  This  was  frequently  done 
so  that  the  papers  represented  the  daily  comparison  and  study  of  several 
standard  works  on  English  literature.  To  secure  this  kind  of  work,  in 
some  measure,  from  every  member  of  the  class,  certain  subjects  were 
assigned  for  written  discussion.  More  than  forty  in  number,  the  subjects 
of  these  discussions  were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  acquaintance  of  much 
that  is  most  valuable  in  our  literature.  After  the  first  few  recitations,  each 
exercise  opened  with  the  reading  of  one  of  these  discussions  by  two 
members  of  the  class ;  one  representing  the  affirmative,  the  other  the 
negative. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  the  difficulty  of  the  student  obtaining  books  for 
the  satisfactory  preparation  of  such  papers,  may  suggest  itself.  Pardon 
the  writer  while  he  refers  to  his  own  experience.     With  a  general  college 
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iibfary  of  many  thousand  volumes,  he  yet  found  it  wanting  in  many  of 
the  books  most  needed  by  his  classes  in  literature.  Even  if  such  books 
belonged  to  the  library,  they  were  often,  when  the  members  of  his  class 
had  occasion  to  use  them,  in  the  hands  of  other  students.  He,  therefore, 
determined  that  the  classes  in  literature  should  have  their  own  library. 
By  quiet,  but  persistent  importunity,  to  use  a  long  word  for  begging,  there 
were  coUected  in  six  years,  for  this  purpose,  nearly  two  thousand  volumes. 

The  collection  included  not  only  much  choice  reading  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  of  reference,  but  all  books  necessary  for  class-room  use. 
Thus,  in  the  examination  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  an  essay  of  Bacon, 
a  poem  of  Milton,  a  satire  of  Pope,  or  selection  from  Addison,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  was  furnished  with  a  copy  free  of  expense.  Perhaps  not 
so  large  a  collection,  in  the  same  time,  can  be  obtained  for  many  of  our 
academies.  Yet  results  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  can  be  reached,  we 
believe,  in  every  village  having  any  interest  in  literary  culture.  A  little 
labor  with  some  wealthy  and  generous  patron  or  patrons,  will  supply  the 
nucleus.  This  gained,  valuable  accretions  will  come  with  time.  The  col- 
lection at  first  may  not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  volumes.  Yet  let 
these  be  well  selected,  and  they  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  class  in 
literature. 

Returning  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  seen  that  of  sixty  exercises 
of  the  term,  but  ten  recitations  in  the  class  room  were  devoted  to  an  im- 
mediate use  of  the  text -book.  These  were  the  ten  recitations,  and  the 
questions  reviewing  the  history  of  the  subject.  The  student  had,  there- 
fore, left  for  other  work  in  this  subject,  fifty  recitations  in  the  class-room, 
and  thirty  exercises  to  be  prepared  in  study  hours. 

The  time  outside  of  the  class-room  reserved  for  these  thirty  exercises, 
and  a  large  number  of  recitations,  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  representative  authors.  A  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  studied. 
Neither  time  nor  the  general  purpose  of  the  course  would  permit  this 
work  to  be,  in  any  proper  sense,  critical.  Questions  were  prepared  that 
called  for  the  students'  estimate  of  different  characters ;  for  original  com- 
parison with  the  characters  of  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  or  characters 
of  contemporary  or  later  (^ramatists.  The  questions  called  for  the  rela- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  play  to  its  characterization ;  for  the  significance 
of  historical  allusions  ;  for  the  occasion  and  attendant  circumstances  of 
certain  quotations  ;  for  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words,  especially  such 
as  illustrate  the  life  of  the  times:  While  not  philosophical  nor,  as  has 
been  said,  in  any  marked  manner  critical,  they  required  a  careful  reading 
and  study  of  the  plays.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  add  that  they  accomplished 
their  purpose,  namely,  to  interest  the  student  and  to  give  him  a  general 
literary  acquaintance  with  these  masterpieces. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  class,  one  of  the  most  difficult  exercises  of  the 
course  was  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  Bacon's  essays.  This  analysis, 
as  all  instructors  who  have  tried  it  know,  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
rigorous  mental  discipline,  but  also  for  its  help  in  teaching  the  student  how 
to  plan  and  systematize  his  own  literary  work.  In  fact,  according*  to  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching^  rhetoric  is  by 
a  course  in  English  literature. 

*' Paradise  Lost''  is  often  praised  but'  rarely  read,  it  is   said.     In  the 
case  of  this  class  the  saying  was  disproved.     Two  books  were  read  aloud 
in  the  class-room.     Work  was  required  that  compelled  also  the  thought- 
ful reading  elsewhere  of  four  other  books.     **Lycidas*'   was   examined 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  class-room,     **  Comus  "  was  read 
aloud,  with  the  parts  assigned  for  previous  study.     One  or  two  subjects  of 
the  discussions  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  class  some  of  the  prose 
works  of  the  same  author. 
M  Other  writers  were  studied  more  briefly.    Care  was  taken  to  vary  the 

^1  exercises,  so  that  exactly  the  same  method  was  rarely  followed  with  any 

two  authors.     As  the  work  could  not  be  exhaustive,  even  with  regard  to 
the  examination  of  a  single  long  selection,  the  aim  was  to  make  it  sug- 
gestive ;  and,  it  was  hoped,  introductory  to  the  student's  private  study  of 
;^  the  author  at  some  future  time. 

One  exercise  a  week  was  given  to  dramatic  readings.     These  readings 
^  V  were  popular  and  awakened  general  interest.     With  hot  a  few,  it  was  the 

origin  of  the  first  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  The  plays  were  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  them  within  an  hour's  presentation.  The  parts  were  given 
out  some  time  in  advance ;  and  the  principal  readers  drilled  for  a  proper 
interpretation  of  the  characters.  The  class  read  together  not  only  several 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  but  also  came  to  know  something  of  different 
periods  of  the  English  drama  by  reading  Messenger's  "  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,"  Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,"  and  Goldsmith's  ''She 
Stoops  to  Conquer. " 

The  most  profitable  exercise  of  the  course,  however,  was  one  which  we 
now  describe.  To  it  was  given  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  had  been 
gained  from  the  recitation  hour,  by  the  student  having  prepared  and 
handed  in  his  work  in  written  form,  as  has  been  explained.  The  exercise 
was  the  reading  from  an  author  by  a  member  of  a  class,  while  the  other 
members  listened  with  the  understanding  that  some  one  of  their  number 
would  be  called  to  reproduce,  in  his  own  language,  what  had  just  been 
read.  During  the  term,  among  the  books  so  read  were  all  of  Thackeray's 
lectures  on  English  Humorists,  Macaulay's  essays  on  Milton,  BacoOi 
Addison,  Dryden,  and  Byron,  Carlyle's  essay  on  Burns,  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  Dowden's  work  on  Shakespeare,  and  Stopford  Brooke's  on 
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/  Go/cft5*.*«amber' of  papers  from  the  Spectator,  several  extracts  from 

/  ^**^^c:&^'^'  ^^'^""^  selections  from  the  poets,  and  a  variety  of  literary 

f  T^b            ^  representative  writers. 

'  <*^  W^f  ^^*°^'  ''^''^'  ®^  ^^""^s  possible,  arranged  in  connection  with 

^'^^^^^      P'-epared  outside  of  the  class-room.     While  Addison  and  his 

''^^^'^tae^  "'^'"^  the  subject  for  the  written  work,  the  reading  at  the  time  of 

^'^^  cJiiB  "  "^^  ^'"'""  Thackera/s  lecture,  or  Macaulay's  essay  on  Addison. 

^*>ility  ^^^f^°  ^^  that  opened  the  exercise  related  to  Addison's  respon- 

It  is^pV'^  '^"^'''^'  between  him  and  Pope. 

<>PPortu^^'"  5^^^  ^"^^  readings  give  the  instructor  a  frequent  and  useful 
'^^^  losl  n  fe  .^""'^is.  explanations,  and  even  short,  informal  lectures. 
s<^  tiatui^il  "^  ^"h  '"  point  and  interest  because  they  seem  to  be  suggested 
member  x)f^th  ^k  ^""^*^™»  ^^  statements  of  the  page  just  read  by  a 
it  is  perhao       ^  ^u-    ^^  ^^^  instruction  is  without  the  usual  didactic  form, 

Thatthre  .,^^^^^*  no  less  enjoyable  and  effective. 

apparent.  T  h^^^l^  ^^^«Ilent  elocutionary  training  for  the  reader  is 
reproduce  wH  t^^  k  ^^^^"^^^"  satisfactory  to  his  classmates,  who  are  to 
intelligently.  \xt'  u  ^  f  ^^d,  he  knows  he  must  read  distinctly  and 
make  it  his  one  ff  °^  ^^*^ks  of  voice  or  affectation  of  manner,  he  must 
frequently  the  st^d^^^^  ^^  *^ring  out  the  thought  and  sentiment.  Not  in- 
particularly  i^  °  ^^^  had  won  honors  in  formal  declamation,  or  been 
to  learn  before  h  ^*^^  ^*^  dramatic  readings,  found  he  had  a  new  lesson 
subtle  criticism,  ^qT  ^^^^  ^'^**  approval  the  quiet  essay  or  page  of 
sentence  ^nd  w     h  '^^^^^'^s  anxious  to  catch  the  significance  of  every 

But«^^e  ^*ercisei« 
hearer.     A  habit     f  ^^  benefit  to  the  reader,  far  more  so  is  it  to  the 

of  concentration  r  ^^^^^^ion  is  formed  that  develops  into  a  rare  power 
read,  the  student  "^^'^d.  If,  when  summoned  to  state  what  has  been 
tooijue,  he  must    •  ^^*^  not  wish  to  be  with  vacant  mind  and  speechless 


tioo. 

fior  was  the 


^^ge  in  no  wool-gathering,  nor  listlessness  of  atten- 


the  wof^  ^^  the  ^         ^^  reproduction  merely  a  matter  of  memory.     As 

35  strictly  nece3,^_  ^^or  were  not  allowed  to  be  reported  beyond  what 

alert  to  master  th^      ^^»  the  student  was  compelled  to  have  every  faculty 

.     was  to  relate,  j       ^^uence  of  thought,  and  to  assimilate  the  ideas  that 

. .    quickness  of  ^^  ^  His  own  form  of  expression.     To  illustrate  how  far 

fits  ^^^^  ^^^**t^^->»^*^^  ^"^  ready  grasp  of  numerous  and  difficult  state- 

hree  p^^  ^^  ^^i^  *    ^^^  writer  has  sometimes  called  for  the  reading  of 

.     j^rs,  b'S^^^tl^        ^»  representing  his  rapid  enumeration  of  strange  par- 

her  ptcp^^^^^  t:  fc^^lys^*  or  broad,  sweeping  generalizations.     Without 

^      latig^^^^^r^         ^-n  simply  listening  to  the  reader,  a  student  has,  in  his 

^  ^^^uced  what  has  been  so  read  with  no  important  break 
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in  the  continuity  of  thought,  or  marked  departure  from  the   author's 
meaning. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  general  mental  discipline  so  gained,  this  quick- 
ening and  sharpening  of  the  mind  is  not  without  its  influence  for  p[Ood  in 
the  work  of  literary  criticism.  The  writer  has  had,  from  students,  no 
finer  estimate  of  the  style  of  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle,  and  other 
writers,  than  have  come  spontaneously  in  connection  with  this   exercise. 

Here.^again  is  a  means  of  rhetorical  training.  The  almost  instantaneous 
translation  of  the  author's  meaning  into  the  student's  form  of  speech, 
helps  to  a  facility  of  expression  not  always  acquired  by  the  slower  process 
«of  written  composition.  The  power  gained,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  think  on 
one's  feet — this  ability  to  hold  in  mind  a  long  train  of  thoug^ht  and  to 
command  words  for  its  immediate  statement — was  often  seen  in  the  ease 
with  which  a  student  engaged  in  extemporaneous  debate  the  following 
year.  Having  charge  bf  both  exercises,  the  writer  frequently  observed 
with  pleasure  the  close  connection  between  this  work  in  the  literature 
class,  Sophomore  year,  and  that  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  Junior  year. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  such  a  term's  work,  there  were  none  more  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  course  than  the  change  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  class  in  literary  tastes.  From  the  time  of  that 
term's  work  to  the  close  of  Senior  year,  the  books,  charged  by  the  college 
librarians  to  such  names,  gave  evidence  of  a  steadily  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  works  of  our  literature. 

In  closing,  it  is  to  be  repeated  that  this  paper  has  not  described  an 
ideal  course  in  English  literature.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  limited  to 
one  term.  But  as  in  many  schools  there  must  be  this  limit  of  time,  the 
question  is  how  can  the  study  for  the  time  be  made  most  profitable  ?  The 
writer's  desire  to  help  to  an  answer  is  his  only  excuse  for  giving  his  ex- 
perience in  directing  *' A  Term's  Work  in  English  Literature." — Educa- 
tion, 


The  Backward  Boy. 

J.  B.  ANGELL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  MICHIGAN. 

How  shall  we  teach  backward  children?  This  is  a  question  which 
sorely  perplexes  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  not  now  considering  the 
case  of  what  we  call  feeble-minded  children.  We  are  speaking  of  ihose 
who  have  unusual  difficulty  in  learning,  of  those  who  have  little  interest 
in  study,  and  of  those  who  have  slow  or  tardy  mental  development. 

These  three  classes  obviously  differ  from  each  other.  The  first  class  is 
not  likely,  under  any  treatment,  to  furnish  eminent  scholars ;  the  second 
and  the  third  may  do  so  in  due  time  under  judicious  training. 
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lo  some  cases  the  backwardness  is  owin{^  to  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  children,  in  others  it  is  caused  by  bad  teaching.  I  knew  a  lawyer  who 
talked  of  seeking  in  the  courts  damages  of  a  wretched  teacher,  for  the 
injury  be  had  inflicted  on  the  lawyer's  son  by  unwise  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Though  the  boy  was  bright,  he  had  been  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  had  no  mental  discipline. 

Some  teachers,  in  giving  instruction  to  classes,  take  no  special  pains  to 
help  the  dull  and  backward  pupils.  They  hold  that  their  function  is  to 
teach  those  who  are  teachable  under  the  ordinary  methods,  and  that  the 
rest  are  not  worth  spending  time  on. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  teacher  who  has  a  large  class  may,  with* 
reason,  be  perplexed  to  decide  how  much  the  bright  scholars  are  to  be 
delayed,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  instructor's  inspiring  help  for  the  sake 
of  the  backward  pupib.  But  surely  he  is  not  justified  in  refusing  to  give 
some  special  attention  to  the  most  needy  section  of  the  class.  A  skillful 
teacher  can  do  much  for  them  without  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  better  scholars.  Many  a  devoted  instructor  has  found  a  rich  reward 
for  giving  them  special  help  outside  of  the  regular  hours  of  school. 

If  children  are  very  backward,  doubtless  it  is  best  for  them  to  have  the 
special  services  of  a  private  teacher  for  some  time.  Although  they  thus 
lose  the  inspiring  aid  of  companionship,  which  affords  so  much  joy  and 
stimulus  in  a  school,  yet  they  escape  the  depressing  and  mortifying  in- 
fluence of  seeing  their  dullness  exhibited  at  every  recitation  to  that  most 
merciless  of  audiences,  a  company  of  school  children  who  are  outstripping 
them,  and  ridiculing  their  stupidity. 

But  what  shall  the  private  teacher  do?  He  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, at  the  zero  point  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  with  patience  pro- 
ceed only  so  rapidly  as  the  slow  mind  can  master  each  step,  and  he  must 
lend  interest  to  this  tardy  march  by  all  the  resources  at  his  command. 

Often,  if  the  child  lacks  interest  in  the  studies  first  taken  up,  it  will  be 
found  on  trial  that  he  can  readily  be  interested  in  some  other  study. 
Then  begin  with  this  last  study,  and  link  it,  if  possible,  in  some  way  with 
the  less  interesting  pursuit.  A  boy  who  abominates  grammar  may  have 
a  passion  for  some  branch  of  natural  history.  Be  sure  that  he  has  a 
diaoce  to  gratify  this  passion.  An  apt  teacher  may  sometimes  save  a 
hoy  by  discovering  a  talent  which  none  of  his  elementary  studies  has 
l«ted. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  in  college  who  evinced  no  interest  in  any  of  his 
regular  work.  He  was  deemed  hopelessly  lazy.  He  was  generally  busy 
making  caricatures  of  his  fellow -students  and  of  the  professors. 

One  day  a  caricature  of  a  certain  professor,  which  had  much  amused 
the  students,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  professor  himself  He  summoned 
the  young  man  to  his  room.    The  student  went  with  some  trepidation, 
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supposing  he  was  to  be  reprimanded.  But  the  wise  teacher  said  to  him : 
"  You  seem  to  have  a  talent  for  drawing.  No  one  of  the  faculty  has  been 
able  to  find  out  what  you  were  made  for.  All  have  despaired  of  making 
anything  of  you.  But  evidently  you  are  intended  for  an  artist.  You 
ought  to  go  abroad  and  study  art." 

And  then,  having  himself  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  he  gstve  his 
astonished  and  gratified  hearer  suggestions  concerning  the  best  method 
of  pursuing  art  studies,  and  tendered  him  letters  to  distinguished  artists 
at  Rome.  This  indolent  student  followed  the  advice  given  him,  and  be- 
came a  painter  of  distinction.  The  timely  counsel  of  his  teacher  was  the 
making  of  the  man. 

We  should  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  at  finding  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  a  child  slow.  I  know  a  man  of  advanced  years,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  one  department  of  learning,  whom  I  have  met,  whose 
mental  processes  have  always  gone  on  with  a  slowness  which  is  surprising, 
but  with  an  accuracy  and  sureness  equally  surprising.  He  sometimes 
has  difficulty  in  following  a  speaker,  because  his  mind  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  speaker's  utterances.  But  his  attainments  are  so  ample  that  he 
is  justly  considered  an  authority  in  the  branch  to  which  he  has  g^iven  the 
leisure  of  a  long  life. 

Still  less  should  we  be  disheartened  at  a  lack  of  precocity  in  our  children. 
Many  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force  has  ripened  late.  Sometimes  very 
rapid  physical  development  seems  to  absorb  all  the  vital  force  in  a  boy  so 
that  his  mental  development  lags.  One  need  not  be  unduly  disturbed  by 
such  a  phenomenon.  After  a  little  the  intellectual  growth  will  be  resumed. 
The  observant  teacher  or  parent  will  wait  with  patience  for  this  result. 

But  do  what  we  may,  we  shall,  of  course,  find  a  certain  number  of 
children  who  can  never  become  eminent  scholars,*  or  even  passably  com- 
plete a  college  course.  We  must  then  honestly  recognize  the  fact,  and 
inquire  what  they  can  best  do  in  life.  Not  unfrequently  they  have  execu- 
tive talent  which  fits  them  for  some  worthy  career. 

We  must  with  patience  and  persistence,  strive  to  impart  to  them,  by 
however  slow  a  process,  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  fill,  without  discredit,  the  place  allotted  to  them  in  life. — 
The  Youth's  Companion, 


Mistakes  of  Impatient  Teachers. 

"John,  less  noise:  be  quiet  !"  and  down  comes  the  teacher's  rule  with 
a  heavy  knock.  John  looks  at  his  teacher,  then  begins  a  louder  noise 
in  just  five  minutes.  School  closes  and  the  teacher  tries  to  think  what 
mistakes  she  has  made  and  why  her  school  is  always  disorderly. 
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.  /^"  fommand  a  boy  to  be  quiet  with  a  high,  loud  voice  accompanied 
wJt  a  frown  and  he  will  not  be  impressed  favorably  with  your  idea, 
specially  if  a  hard  wood   ferule  emphasizes  your  command. 

ow  many  times  in  a  t^rm  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  speak  pleasantly 
to  your  rudest,  roughest  boy  ? 
Did^you  ever  make  a  oliance  out  of  school  hours  ? 

e  day  ^wt  him  3.  specimen  of  your  pleasant  tones  and  throw  in  a 
««iple  of  your  choice  sn^iles. 

nipatience  in  a  school  room  never  wins  attention  or  love. 
If  ^/^.  '^  ^^^^  y^**  censured  a  boy  for  what  another  one  has  done  ? 
and  h  ^^.^  ^  ^^^i^sured  unjustly  he  will  see  that  you  distrust  him 
I  be  less  anxious  to  merit  your  approval  in  anything.  How 
siOD  th*^  *^";*n  in^Pati^iit  teacher  to  blame  boys  for  lessons  half  learned, 
that  nor  ^°^*^^^'*.^'^^  scold  the  boy  before  the  school.  He  doesn't  like 
tfet  he  *        •        you  any  better  for  doing  it,  so  he  secretly  resolves 

not.     r>id        ^^^^^^  ^*iother  lesson  for  a  week  whether  he  knows  it  or 
Perhaos  v  ^    ^  ^^^^  Praise  that  boy  when  he  did  have  a  good  lesson  ? 
everv  Ho.     1  ^^^^^  Approval  but  told  him  that  was  what  he  should  do 
'  «ay,  iearn  hi«&  1^ 
Where  a      K  *^sson. 

^^ere  the  w'tUA  ^^  ^^®  *  poor  lesson  praise  those  who  have  good  lessons 

To  be  sur       J^^^l  of. praise  to  the  idle  is  like  a  reprimand  to  them, 
patience.     G'        ^*^^   ^^^  always  scholars  who  annoy  and  who  try  one's 
mischievous  o       ^^^'^  boys  long,  but  not  too  difficult  lessons ;  give  these 
^om  a  book  V     ^  ^^tra  work  to  do  if  it  be  nothing  but  some  copying 

Patience  is  the  ^^^S^^*' 
^^  not  so  quicL-     ^'"^  ^^  ^"^  teachers.     Every  teacher  has  scholars  who 

^'^^tion  she       *        *"ighl  and  intelligent  as  she  is ;  yet,  as  she  conducts  a 

couid.  *^J^^ar8  to  think  all  should  answer  as  promptly  as  she 

\  and  before  flf^^  ^  **ns  to  poor  Mary  and  shoots  a  question  toward  her, 
I  ^gs  oat  from  K  ^"^"^anges  an  answer,  with  a  startling  suddenness,  **  Next " 
I  •'^ose  nr|j^^    ^«*    jips^  and  the  answer  is  hastily  seized  from  another. 

*3ysinac/Q^  ^^.|g  behind  on  a  road  where  others  are  traveling  are 
^^"^processi,^  ^^:^f  dust."     How  dusty  must  be  the  brain  of  Mary  then 

j,   ^!°'^ie  if^^  ^^t"  questions  race  by  her. 

ying,  '"l^j^  J      ^^^lent  teacher  makes  Jane's  dullness  more  conspicuous 
Q     '  ^^X^  quick,  Jane!"     Give  your  scholars  more  freedom  of 

(XjQ,^    .  ^t      i-^^^^y  ^  ^"^  °^  ^^^  °^^^^  intellectual  individuals,  yet  she 
to  be  a  ^^  *^^    ^^  ^"  scholars.     She  conducts  a  recitation  in  an  impatient, 


^:^^^J*^:^er.     This  is  repellant.     No  scholar  wishes  the  teacher 
^^^^^  in-chief  or  a  brain-grinder. 
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Schools  are  not  cramming  shops  where  teachers  are  like  ignorant 
tinkers,  experimenting  and  spoiling  these  divine  childish  models.  Give 
to  these  children  the  new  and  pleasing  sensation  of  expressing^  an  opinion 
of  their  own.  They  will  think  and  express  their  thoughts  if  they  find 
the  teacher  is  patient  enough  to  listen.  If  a  teacher  impress  the  scholars 
with  her  vast  attainments,  they  will  be  discouraged.  Lrong  words 
sprinkled  profusely  in  the  midst  of  explanations  only  confuse. 

Come  to  the  school  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  instead  of  a 
stately  tread  to  the  desk  and  a  command  of  *' Order/'  speak  to  those 
mischievous  boys  and  those  rude  girls  pleasantly.  It  will  not  harm  you, 
but  the  new  sensation  may  be  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  them.  Less  im- 
patience and  more  love  and  sympathy. — E,  M,  Pomers,  Mil/ar-d^  WT  H,^ 
in  Educational  News, 


Some  QnestioDB  for  Teaohers. 

1.  Do  we  know  that  faithful  daily  preparation  is  necessary   to  the  best 
of  work  ? 

2.  Do  we  know  that  illustrations  should  be  plain  and  easily  understood^ 
but  not  bookish  ? 

3.  Do  we  know  that  mental  food  should  produce  mental  muscle  and 
not  intellectual  fat  ? 

4.  Do  we  know  that  every  truth  has  limitations  and  that  the  wisest 
method  may  be  used  to  excess  ? 

5.  Do  we  know  that  time  spent  in  studying  principles  and  history  of 
education  yields  a  large  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

6.  Do  v^e  know  that  we  cannot  make  the  work  interesting  to  pupils  un- 
less we  have  thorough,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  ? 

7.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  be  careful  to  utilize,  as  far  as  possible, 
both  the  good  and  bad  answers  given  by  pupils  in  the  recitation  ? 

8.  Do  we  know  that  no  time  should  be  spent  in  telling  pupils  what  they 
already  know,  or  what  they  could  find  out  by  their  unaided  efforts  ? 

9.  Do  we  know  that  good  recitations  lessen  the  burden  of  government, 
beget  enthusiasm  and  do  away  with  the  worry  of  teaching  ? 

10.  Do  we  know  that  corrections  should  often  be  given  by  leading  the 
pupil  by  questions  to  see  his  error  and  to  make  his  own  correction  ? 

1 1 .  Do  we  know  that  no  teacher  can  be  successful  who  does  not  realize 
the  prime  importance  of  securing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  during  the 
recitation  ? 

12.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  angle  with  facts  as  bait  to  draw  out  of 
the  pupils  what  we  did  not  directly  put  in  and  what  they  did  not  know  was 
there  ? 
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13.  Do  we  know  that  the  prime  object  of  teaching  is  to  train  pupils  to 
vork  for  themselves,  and  that  teachers  who  question  well  are  those  who 
give  this  training  to  pupils. 

14.  Do  we  know  that  we  should  never  try  to  make  our  pupils  and  their 
parents  believe  that  we  are  accomplishing  more  than  we  really  are  or  can 
accomplish. 

15.  Do  we  know  that  if  we  send  our  pupils  out  without  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  desire  to  study*  to  read,  to  think  and  learn  all  they  can, 
our  wock  is  a  failure  ? 

16.  Do  we  know  that  thoroughness  does  not  consist  in  repeating  and 
reviewing  at  stated  times,  but  in  careful,  concise  examination  of  each  lesson 
iad  its  relations  as  we  pass  over  it  ? 

17.  Do  we  know  that  there  are  but  few  things  so  vicious  as  the  attempt 
on  our  part  to  coax  pupils'  attention  by  supplying  a  perpetual  fascination 
through  devices  or  by  personal  favor  ? 

18.  Do  we  know  that  some  teachers  who  boast  of  long  experience  and 
who  claim  special  privileges  on  account  of  it,  violate  almost  every  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  method  of  teaching  ? 

19.  Do  we  know  that  to  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  classes,  that 
we  must  be  earnest  and  animated  ;  that  we  must  thoroughly  understand 
our  work  and  present  it  in  the  most  attractive  manner  ? 

20.  Do  we  know  that  the  teacher  who  cacefully  cultivates  every  fac- 
ility of  his  mind  and  who  gives  his  time,  his  labor  and  his  thoughts 
to  his  studies,  and  the  best  way  of  teaching  them,  is  the  one  who  suc- 
ceeds?—  Th^  Training  Teacher, 


Teaohing  Geography. 

The  preliminaries  or  approaches  to  the  study  of  geography  should  be 
b^n  in  the  lowest  grade  of  school.  These  are  called  lessons  on  place. 
They  include:  (i)  The  positions  of  objects  in  relation  to  each  other; 
sudi  as  abavey  below,  within,  beside^  upon,  beneath^  over^  under ^  and  the 
Jke.  (2)  The  direction  of  one  thing  from  another,  as  determined  by 
the  points  of  the  compass.  *  (3)  The  distances  between  objects — but  this 
suoe  geography.  It  is  knowledge  common  to  a  good  many  other  sub- 
jects besides. 

With  what  should  we  begin  the  study  of  geography  f  The  beginnings 
^  S^ography  instruction  should  be  with  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and 
t^  names.  TJiese  elements  are  land  and  water ;  of  the  land  they  are 
tt/,  mountain^  valley,  plain,  plateau,  slope,  basin,  river-bed,  etc.,  depend - 
Of  upon  the  vertical  or  relief  structure  ;  and  another  class  of  elements 
2 
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depending  upon  relief  structure  and  the  ocean,  such  as  peninsula^  isthmus^ 
cape,  shore,  contineniy  island. 

Of  the  water,  also,  depending  upon  the  relief  forms— or  the  vertical 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust — we  have  springs  creek, 
rivery  falls,  rapidSy  lake,  ocean,  sea,  f[ulf,  strait,  bay,  sound,  etc. 

These  are  the  geographical  elements  that  should  first  be  taught  the 
child. 

Which  should  be  taught  first?  Certainly  those  that  are  round  about  the 
school-house,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  That  teacher  is  fortunate  who 
has  a  variety  of  surface  elevations  close  at  hand.  Let  us  keep  ever  in 
mind  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  teaching  geography  except  by  stimu- 
lating the  imagination.  It  is  a  subject  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  continually.  Any  mere  memorizing  of  the  words  of  defini- 
tions and  statements  is  worse  than  lost  time  and  energy,  for  it  deceives  the 
learner  by  leading  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  something  when  he  has 
nothing.  And,  too,  he  gets  a  false  notion  of  what  geography  is.  The 
experience  which  the  child  has,  in  studying  the  geographical  elements 
round  about  him,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  creations  of  his 
imagination.  He  must  enlarge  the  hill  into  a  mountain  chain,  the  upland 
field  into  a  plateau,  the  valley  of  the  creek  into  a  plain,  the  brook  into  a 
river,  the  pond  into  an  ocean,  the  village  into  a  city.  Without  some  sense 
experience  to  start  with,  th^  child  cannot  construct  the  world,  and  unless 
he  does,  in  imagination,  construct  the  world,  he  does  not  learn  geography. 

How  should  these  geographical  elements  be  taught  f  By  a  study  of 
those  in  the  vicinity.  These  the  pupils  must  be  led  to  observe.  Show 
them  how  the  general  slope  of  the  land  determines  the  direction  in  which 
the  brook  flows  ;  how  the  lateral  slopes  cause  the  water  that  falls  on  them 
to  find  its  way  into  the  brook,  how  the  water  falling  on  the  hills  washes 
the  soil  down  into  the  valleys,  thus  increasing  their  fertility ;  how  this 
constant  washing  tends  to  lower  the  height  of  the  hills  and  elevate  the 
valleys  ;  that  vegetation  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys  than  on 
the  hill-tops;  that  the  brook  drains  the  land,  carrying  off  what  water  is 
not  needed  to  moisten  the  soil  of  the  hillsides  and  the  more  level  fields. 
Indeed  every  school  district  that  has  a  creek  flowing  through  it  is  a  con- 
tinent in  miniature.  An  intelligent  study  of  how  the  geographical 
elements  in  it  are  related  to  each  other,  and  how  some  depend  upon  the 
others  will  give  the  key  to  the  future  study  of  the  continent. — Illinois 
School  Journal. 

Use  The  Books. 

Many  pupils  enter  the  high  school  with  very  little  power  to  get  any- 
thing definite  from  a  book.     A  question  must  be  put  on  the  board  for 
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every  point  in  the  lesson,  and  a  time  given  for  the  pupils  to  hunt  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  or  else  the  lesson  is  not  learned.  This  is 
wrong.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  if  this  is  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  these  grades.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teachers  in  these  grades  to  find  what  it  is.  and  correct  it.  Let 
each  teacher  study  his  own  work  thoughtfully  to  see  what  the  natural 
resuk  of  it  must  be.     Let  us  look  at  arithmetic,  for  example. 

A  class  is  beginning  Percentage.  The  teacher  puts  the  following  exam- 
ple on  the  board :  "  What  is  15  per  cent,  of  $275?  *'  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  :  **  15  per  cent,  of  any  number  is  .15  of  it.  .15  of  $275 
we6nd,  by  multiplying  $275  by  .15.  to  be  $41.25."  The  work  accom- 
panied the  explanation.  He  then  places  ten  examples  on  the  board  like 
the  following  :  (i)  What  is  3  per  cent,  of  $278?  (2)  What  is  4  per 
cent,  of  $364.50  ?  (3)  What  is  4!  per  cent,  of  363  feet  ?  (4)  What  is 
11  per  cent,  of  73.5  lbs.  ? 

The  pupils  solve  these  on  paper  and  hand  the  papers  to  the  teacher  at 
dose  of  study  hour.  The  teacher  solves  these  original  (,.?)  problems  him- 
self to  get  the  correct  answer,  and  some  time  between  4  and  11  P.  M.  he 
marks  each  answer  on  each  of  the  forty  papers.  These  papers  are  passed 
to  the  pupils  e^rly  the  next  morning,  and  those  who  did  not  get  "  a  hun- 
dred" proceed  in  various  ways  (some  of  which  are  questionable)  to  "  make 
up  their  work."  The  recitation  follows  and  consists  chiefly  in  listening  to 
explanations  (?)  by  pupils  who  have  *'  made  up  "  the  work. 

As  it  seems  to  us  there  are  several  objections  to  this  kind  of  work.  We 
shall,  at  present,  mention  only  one — the  complete  ignoring  of  the  book. 
This  has  two  results  that  are  bad — (i)  it  creates  a  habit  in  the  pupils  of 
depending  on  the  teacher  for  all  explanations,  instead  of  forming  in  them 
the  habit  of  using  the  book  and  getting  from  it  all  they  can ;  (2)  it  takes 
the  time  and  physical  strength  of  the  teacher  that  might  be  productive  of 
better  results  if  properly  used. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  teacher  may  be  found  in  the  Complete 
Arithmetic.  Why  not  have  the  pupil  see  whether  he  can  get  it  by  reading 
it  from  the  book  ?  Let  him  read  carefully  what  precedes  this.  Let  him 
with  his  book  before  him  read  and  solve  the  "oral  exercises."  The 
teacher  may  supplement  this  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary.  Then  say 
to  the  pupils,  "  Read  the  explanation  of  the  first  problem  to  see  how  these 
should  be  put  on  paper  and  explained."  They  are  now  learning  to  use  a 
book.  They  will  in  all  probability  learn  to  express  themselves  arithme- 
tically, on  paper.  Have  them  take  pencils  and  try  those  problems  in  the 
book  Why  not  ?  They  are  as  good  as  those  placed  on  the  board.  In 
^  a  comparison  will  show  that  they  are  exactly  like  them  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  number  in  each.  Putting  examples  on  the  board  at  this 
stage  is  a  waste  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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But  a  teacher  replies,  **  The  answers  are  in  the  back  of  the  book  and 
the  pupils  will  depend  on  the  answers!'*  Well,  what  of  it  if  they  do? 
Teach  them  how  to  use  the  answer.  Teach  them  that  it  is  a  help — a  kind 
of  crutch  that  the  lame  need — and  that  it  is  right  to  use  it  properly  when 
it  is  needed.  They  should  understand  that  when  their  answer  differs  from 
the  one  in  the  book  it  is  best  to  assume  that  theirs  is  wronj^.  They 
should  then  go  over  the  work  thoughtfully  to  see  whether  the  method  of 
solution  is  correct.  Finding  it  correct  they  know  that  the  mistake  must 
be  in  computation.  They  should  now  go  over  the  work  with  great  care 
till  they  are  certain  the  result  is  correct.  Il  the  answer  does  not  then 
correspond  with  the  one  in  the  book  while  those  in  the  class  ag^ree,  it  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  book  answer  is  wrong.  It  seems  to  us 
this  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  book. 

Supplement  this  work  by  giving  problems  differing  from  those  in  the 
book,  not  only  in  the  numbers  they  contain,  but  also  in  the  conditions 
given.  These  will  test  the  power  the  pupils  have  gained.  There  is  too 
much  time  given  to  testing,  however,  and  not  enough  to  teachings — read- 
ing and  talking  with  the  pupils,  leading  them  to  investigate  for  themselves. 
This  is  as  true  of  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  as  of  arithmetic.  Pupils  in 
the  eighth  grade,  even,  seem  almost  helpless  if  left  alone  with  a  book. — 
G,  F,  Bass^  Indiana  School  Journal, 


Ednoation  in  Other  Oonntries. 

Victoria^  Australia.  The  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Victoria  is 
out,  covering  the  year  1887-8.    We  glean  some  facts  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  number  of  schools  has  increased  within  the  year  from  1,892  to  1,916.  In  addition 
to  six  schools  that  were  closed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1887,  thirty-eight  schools  were 
struck  off  the  roll  during  1888;  those  added  to  the  roll  numbered  sixty- eight.  Of  the 
thirty- eight  schools  struck  off,  twelve  were  closed  on  account  of  paucity  of  attendance. 
(The  Australian  population  is  a  floating  one). 

The  daily  attendance  in  the  1,916  day  schools  was  127,734,  while  the  enrolment  was 
238,614. 

By  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  here  meant  the  total  number  of  children  who 
attended  school  at  any  time  from  ist  January,  1888,  to  31st  December,  1888 — the  "gross 
enrolment " ;  and  by  average  daily  attendance  is  meant  the  "  strict  average  ** — every  day 
in  which  the  schools  were  open  being  included  in  the  computation,  even  though  on  some 
of  those  days,  owing  to  inclement  weather  or  sickness,  there  may  have  been  no  attendance. 

Theri^is  a  large  and  gratifying  increase  both  in  the  number  enrolled  and  the  average 
attendance;  in  the  former  of  11,164— in  the  latter  of  5,395. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  distinct  children  under  instruction,  the  usual  steps 
were  taken  to  discover  how  many  children  were  enrolled  at  more  than  one  school.    As  a 
esult  of  these  inquiries,  it  was  found  that  of  122,041  children  present  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber last,  18,148  or  14.06^  had  attended  one  other  state  school  during  the  year;  2,176  or 
1 .68^  had  attended  two  other  schools,  and  283  or  0.21  %  had  attended  three  other  schools. 
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Fiom  this  it  appears  that  the  duplicate  enrolments  amonnted  to  18.09^  of  the  total  number 
carolled,  or  in  the  aggregate  to  23,349.  This  is  considerably  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing Domber  in  preceding  years — the  percentage  of  duplicate  enrolments  being  16.7^  in 
1887,17%  in  1886,  and  14.98%  in  1885.  Deducting  the  duplicate  enrolments,  43,175, 
from  the  gross  enrolment,  238,614,  we  find  thst  the  number  of  distinct  children  in  attend- 
ance was  195,439. 

Notes. 

The  true  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestimable  line  of  division  between  teach- 
ing and  telling.  It  may  be  stated  in  few  words :  Tell  a  pupil  those  points  in  a  subject 
of  study  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  reason  or  observation ;  but  from  that 
point  onward,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  foundation  principle  that  he  is  to  be  taught  to 
tkmk,  throw  him  upon  his  self- activity. — ff,  F,  Harrington, 

ExPEtiKNCE  has  shown  that  an  examination  is  useful  in  several  ways :  i .  It  calls  for  a 
review  of  all  work  done ;  no  one  need  be  told  that  a  review  is  a  good  thing.  2.  It 
enables  one  to  get  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  3.  It  is  a  test  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  subject;  after  a  period  of  study  he  ought  to  know  something 
about  the  matter  studied— does  he  ?  4.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  better  work  for  a  student  to  have 
in  miod  that  at  the  close  he  will  be  expected  to  stand  a  test.  5.  In  short,  an  examination, 
if  properly  conducted,  can  render  an  invaluable  service  in  securing  better  results  in  any 
work  of  an  educational  character. — Frof,  Wm,  A*.  Harper ^  in  the  Sunday-School  Times. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  teacher  to  succeed  who  does  not  do  all  three  of  the 
following  things : 

I.  Visit  schools  and  observe  how  others  do  it.  2.  Read  the  best  educational  books.  3. 
Take  and  read  some  good  educational  journal. 

Three  good  rules:  i.  Do  not  spend  most  of  your  time  upon  the  best  scholars.  They 
do  not  need  it.  2.  Do  not  spend  most  of  your  time  upon  the  dull  ones.  You  cannot 
afford  it,  and  it  is  not  right.  3.  Give  some  special  attention  to  the  dull  ones,  and  some  to 
the  bright  ones,  but  devote  most  of  your  time  to  the  average  scholars.  The  reason  of  this 
is  because  they  outnumber  the  others,  and  you  are  working  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. — Common  School  Education* 

Casting  out  into  the  street  is  an  easy,  pusillanimous  way  of  treating  a  troublesome  boy, 
hat  it  both  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  works  untold  wrong  to  the  pupil  and  to 
society  in  general.  Suspension  would  do  passably  well  so  long  as  one  has  to  deal  only 
with  pupils  who  want  to  go  to  school. — A  Principal^  in  Intelligence. 

In  proportion  as  man  is  removed  from  the  transforming  power  of  human  art  and 
reveits  to  the  state  of  nature,  he  suffers  degradation ;  and  that  education  is  best  in  which 
(^  highest  human  skill  has  reacted  most  potently  upon  the  processes  of  natural  growth. — 
i»f»/.  W.  H.  Payne. 

Education,  briefly,  is  the  leading  of  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and  making  what  is 
best  of  them. — Ruskin. 

It  is  always  a  sign  of  poverty  of  mind  where  men  are  ever  aiming  to  appear  great;  for 
they  who  really  are  great  never  seem  to  know  it. — Cecil, 

Strive  to  make  everybody  happy,  and  you  will  at  least  make  one  so — yourself. 
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Trials  teach  us  what  we  are ;  they  dig  up  the  soil  and  let  us  see  what  we  are  made  of 
they  just  turn  up  some  of  the  ill  weeds  on  to  the  surface. — Spurgeon, 

"To  BE  happy  is  to  be  healthy/'  said  a  true  philosopher ;  arid  "  To  be  healthy  is  to  be 
happy/*  is  the  verdict  of  another  sage  of  equal  wisdom.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  in  a  late 
book  regarding  human  happiness :  <*  Life  certainly  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  bright,  inter- 
esting and  happy;  and,  according  to  an  Italian  proverb,  'If  all  cannot  live  on  the  piazzst 
any  one  may  feel  the  sun.' "  In  study,  work,  or  play,  the  young  should  be  encouraged  to 
display  enthusiasm,  in  which  mental  quality  lies  one  of  the  prime  forces  of  all  progress* 
leading,  as  it  does,  directly  up  to  that  most  influential  and  productive  of  all  human  traits — 
the  habit  of  thoroughness. 


EDITOEIAL. 

—The  defeat  of  the  "  Blair  Bill "  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  a  notable  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  a  sad  disappointment,  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  In 
several  preceding  Congresses  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  that  body  and  been  passed  by 
a  good  majority.  The  people  were,  therefore,  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a 
reaction. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  defeat,  or  even  to  conjecture  why  so  many 
of  its  former  staunch  friends  became  in  the  last  contest  its  bitter  enemies.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune that  the  measure  could  not  be  entirely  dissociated  from  partisan  politics,  and,  with- 
out political  influence  for  or  against  it,  be  considered  upon  the  high  plane  of  its  merits. 
True,  it  was  advocated  by  individual  senators  of  both  political  parties,  and  opposed  in  the 
same  way ;  but  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  its  defeat  was  accomplished  mainly  by  politi- 
cal influence. 

What  concerns  us  now  is  the  result  that  is  to  follow  the  lo^  of  that  most  needed  and 
beneficent  measure.  The  South  certainly  had  built  great  hopes  upon  its  passage.  Possi- 
bly these  hopes  had  led  her  to  relax  her  own  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  education  amongst 
her  people;  and  now  that  they  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  she  may  gird  herself  anew 
for  the  great  work  before  her,  and,  with  stronger  determination  and  renewed  purpose* 
undertake  its  accomplishment.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  she  must  do.  She  can  no  longe!^ 
expect  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  or,  at  least,  such  aid  as  will  be  materially  helpfu_ 
or  in  the  line  of  the  provisions  of  the  "  Blair  Bill."  Surely  she  is  not  going  to  be  a  lag 
gard  in  the  work ;  she  cannot  afford  that.  The  very  air  is  resonant  with  eulogy  of  the 
•*  New  Stmth."  What  sort  of  "  New  South "  will  that  be  which  is  lacking  in  educa- 
tional progress  ?  There  is  much  advertising  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  South — 
agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mining — and  it  is  claimed  everywhere  tha^ 
the  whole  land  is  on  a  '<  boom  "  of  material  prosperity.  If  these  claims  have  any  real 
foundation,  what  need  can  there  be  for  any  outside  aid  ?  We  do  believe  that  every  South- 
ern State  is  abundantly  able  to  provide,  in  fullest  measure,  for  the  education  of  her  people ; 
and  if  the  defeat  of  the  "  Blair  Bill "  shall  have  the  effect  of  arousing  our  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  leading  them  to  enter  anew  upon  this  work,  we  shall 
hail  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  misfortune. 

— From  present  indications,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  attempt  to  form  a  Southern  EUluca- 
tional  Association  will  prove  a  failure.  A  call  has  been  issued  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  a 
meeting  at  Morehead  City,  July  ist.  Various  committees  have  been  appointed,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  is  in  preparation.     Quite  a  number  of  Virginia  names  appear  upon 
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the  committee  **  on  prognuDme,"  but  how  many  of  them  have  consented  to  serve,  or  will 
attend  the  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we  were  not  consulted  as  to 
the  advisability  of  such  a  meeting,  nor  invited  to  take  part  in  it,  yet,  as  editor  of  an  **  edu- 
cational journal  in  the  Southern  States/'  we  have  been  assigned  to  a  committee. 

Another  call  has  been  issued  for  a  similar  meeting  for  the  same  purpose  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Jane  26th.  This  call  is  signed  by  leading  oflicials  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  Now,  wbjch  of  these  is  to  be  /Ae  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association?  We  hope  some  more  substantial  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  and  that 
speedily,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  two  /oca/  meetings — each  aiming  at  the  same  object, 
and  both,  therefore,  likely  to  fail. 

—We  have  received  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Bu//e(iM,  covering  the  programme  of  the 
Naiional  Educational  Association  for  its  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

It  embraces  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  and  discussions  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  educators  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  covered  in  the  time  assigned  for  the  Association ; 
but  that  point  was  doubtless  fully  considered  in  its  arrangement. 

It  will  be  a  notably  distinguished  assembly  at  St.  Paul,  and  all  Southerners  who  attend 
may  be  assured  of  a  grand  time. 

—Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  has 
received  from  the  Governor  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
tbc  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Higbee.  The  Educaiiona/  News  pays  the  new  appointee  a 
gknring  compliment,  congratulates  the  educational  public  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thanks  the 
Governor  for  the  appointment. 

— The  combined  February-March  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  \s  a  memo- 
rial of  Dr.  Higbee.  It  contains  no  other  matter,  and  is  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
bbgraphy  of  his  life  and  work. 

—Prof.  Wm.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Dakota,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart-failure,  March  loth.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Ohio,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  largely  in  educational  work.  He  removed  to  Dakota  in  1883, 
and  was  made  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1886.  He  was  successively  institute 
condttctor,  educational  lecturer,  and  finally  was  made  State  Superintendent  in  September, 
1889. 

—We  learn  from  the  Roanoke  papers  that  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Graybill,  of  that  city,  has  been 
deaed  President  of  the  Synodical  College,  Rogersville,  Tenn. 

Prof.  Graybill  has  long  been  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  this  Common- 
wealth. For  five  years  he  has  conducted  from  one  to  three  normal  institutes  each  year, 
sod  in  this  work  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education. 

As  a  teacher,  he  is  consecrated  to  his  profession ;  is  able  and  skillful,  and  has  the  faculty 
of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Hence,  his  success  has 
been  notable,  and  the  results  of  his  work  permanent. 

He  has  also  done  good  service  as  a  writer  on  educational  topics.  The  pages  of  the 
JouRKAL  have  occasionally — not  so  frequently  as  we  wished,  however — been  enriched  by 
articles  from  his  pen. 

Besides  his  edncational  work.  Prof.  Graybill  has  been  prominent  in  the  active  religious 
Bovenents  of  the  day.     For  several  years  he  has  beeh  President  of  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  of  his  city,  which  he  has  brought  to  a  high  position  of  efficiency  and 
usefulness. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  upon  his  promotion  to  a  field  of  greater  usefulness  and 
honor,  but  lament  his  loss  to  our  educational  forces.  We  are  sure  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  sever  his  connection  virith  our  old  State. 

— The  address  on  "  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools,"  an  extract  from  which  appeared 
in  our  March  issue,  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     Retail  price,  15  cents. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Gow's  Oompanion  to  School  Glassies. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work,  carefully  revised,  has  been  recently  issued  from  the  press 
of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  and  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  edu- 
cational world,  both  in  England  and  America. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  to  give  that  information  on  classical  antiquities  which  the 
commentator  on  school  classics  cannot  stop  to  give  fully,  and  which  is  presented  in  dislo- 
cated form  in  dictionaries  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Especially  valuable  are  the  chapters  on  textual  criticism  and  the  customs  of  the  theatre. 
The  former  is  illustrated  by  many  happily  chosen  examples  of  the  methods  and  valuable 
results  of  such  criticism. 

The  value  of  the  chapter  on  the  theatre  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  views  of  schol- 
ars, resulting  from  continued  investigation,  have  been  somewhat  modified  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Smith's  great  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  many  years  ago. 

The  chapters  on  government  and  the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans are  also  of  great  value. 

A  work  like  this,  exhibiting  subjects  in  their  connection  and  affording  organized  infor 
mation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  fragmentary  arrangement  in  the  dictionaries. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  in  future  editions  to  add  a  chapter  on  dress  and  social 
customs,  and  to  make  a  freer  use  of  pictorial  illustrations. 

What  has  been  done  has  been  well  done,  and  brings  the  subjects  down  to  the  latest 
results  attained  by  modem  scholars.  • 

These  merits  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  classical  teachers  and 

students. 

Philip  B.  Amblrr. 
Siven  Islands  School,  Va, 


Book  Notloes. 

Heath's  Modem  Language  Series : 

AUS  DEM  STAAT  FRIEDRICHS  DES  GROSSEN.  Von  Gustav  Freytag.  Edited 
with  notes  by  Herman  Hager,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.),  Lecturer  in  the  German  language  and  Lit- 
erature in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University,  Manchester.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

TALES  FROM  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Hoffman.  Edited  with  notes  by  H.  S. 
Beresford-Webb,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

SESENHEIM,  FROM  GCETHE'S  "DICHTUNG  UND  WAHRHEIT."  Edited 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  C.  O.  Huss,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Literature  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany.    Mailing  price,  30  cents.  * 
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MINNA  VON  BARNHELM  ODER  DAS  SOLDATENGLUCK.     LusUpiel  in  Funf , 
Aofziigen.    Von  G.  £.  Lessing,  1763.     With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Sylvester  Pri- 
mer, Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  Friends*  Schoo),  Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

These  are  well  known  specimens  of  German  literature,  and  no  comment  needs  to  be 
made  upon  them  here.  The  first  three  are  designed  as  readers  for  students  who  have 
fairly  mastered  the  grammar,  and  hence  little  help  in  points  of  grammar  is  given  in  the 
notes.  They  are  gotten  up  in  cheap  form — too  cheap,  we  think,  as  they  will  scarcely  last 
through  a  single  term  in  the  hands  of  the  average  boy.  The  last  is  intended  for  schools 
and  collies,  and  is  substantially  bound.  The  editor  believes  that  the  classical  productions 
of  modem  languages  ought  to  be  edited  witn  the  accuracy  and  scholarship  bestowed  upon 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  has  aimed  to  apply  those  principles  of  text-criticism 
which  have  long  been  recognized  as  standard  in  commentaries  on  Greek  and  Latin  text- 
books. 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  By  F.  C.  H.  Wendel.  A.  M..  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company. 

An  excellent  little  book  which  treats  of  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great.     It  is  enriched  with  Bve  illustrative  maps, 

which  are  very  helpful. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR  PUNCTUATION,  with  directions  and  forms  for  Letter 
Writing.  By  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Author  of  the  Ellsworth  System  of  Penmanship  and 
Book-keeping.     New  York :  Boorum  &  Pease. 

We  do  not  much  believe  in  the /orma/  teaching  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book.  In 
the  matter  of  punciuaium  neither  authors  nor  printers  are  agreed,  while  letter  writing  and 
its  kindred  subjects  are  much  influenced  by  fashion.  But  if  they  are  to  be  thus  formally 
taught,  teachers  will  6nd  them  very  fully  discussed  in  this  book. 

OBSERVATION  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  A  Manual  for  Teach- 
ers, fiy  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Science  in  Boston  public  schools. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers.     Price,  75  cents. 

These  lessons  are  made  up  chiefly  from  the  lectures  of  the  author  to  the  primary  teach- 
ers of  Boston  at  their  weekly  meetings.  They  treat  the  subject  in  a  very  thorough  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  book  js  divided  into  four  parts:  Part  First.  Sense  Lessons. 
Part  Second.  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Part  Third.  Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature— The 
Hunan  Body.  Part  Fourth.  Physical  Exercise  and  Manual  Training.  We  would  like  to 
see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  primary  teacher  in  the  State,  and  to  know  that  every  one  is 
pitpared  to  use  it  effectively  according  to  its  scope  and  design. 

THE  WORKING  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  in  a  new  and  practical 
forai.  A  Book  for  Beginners.  By  S.  M.  Macvane,  McLean  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  College.     New  York  :  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the  most  practical  and,  apparently,  the 
Bost  UfuhabU  book  we  have  met  with  on  the  subject.  It  is  interspersed,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, with  **  questions  and  exercises,**  well  suited  to  test  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
principles  taught.  We  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  his  chapter  on  "  Free 
Tiade  and  Protection."  He  states  fully  the  argument  on  both  sides,  but  does  not  record 
la  own  conclusion  nor  express  any  judgment  on  the  subject. 

THE  l»ngW  ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  M.  E.  Thai- 
Isomer.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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This  is  at  new  edition  of  an  old  and  well  known  school  book.  The  reTision  has  been 
made  in  the  line  of  ^tyle  rather  than  of  matter.  The  aim  has  been  to  simplify  the  lan- 
guage so  as  to  bring  it  more  nearly  to  the  capacity  of  the  grade  of  children  for  whom  it  is 
designed  than  former  editions  have  been.  A  few  matters  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
children  have  been  omitted,  while  additions  have  been  made  which  bring  the  narrative 
down  to  the  present  Administration  and  to  current  events.  A  series  of  questions  on  the 
Constitution  aid  materially  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  that  document. 

THE  PICTURESQUE  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.  By  Charles  F.  King,  Author 
of  "  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography."  Volume  I.  At  Home  and  at  School — Supple- 
mentary and  Regular  Reading  in  lower  classes  in  grammar  schools,  public  libraries,  and 
the  home.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard,  Publishers.  Price,  50  cents ;  by  mail,  60  cents. 
What  a  beautiful  book  we  have  here !    It  teaches  geography  very  effectually  in  the  form  of 

delightful  stories.     There  are  to  be  four  volumes  properly  graded,  and  they  will  teach  all 

the  essentials  of  geography  in  a  compact  and  vivid  form.     This  volume  is  in  the  highest 

style  of  the  printer's  art,  and  is  very  handsomely  illustrated. 

A  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA,  to  accompany  Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics.     By  George  W. 

Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  Sc  Company, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Such  an  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  this  work  impresses  us  very  favora- 
bly as  to  its  value  as  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  students.  Mnch  of  the  matter  is  original 
as  well  as  the  treatment  of  old  matter.  There  may  be  objection  to  the  sequence  of  sub- 
jects, but  that  will  offer  no  .obstacle  to  the  successful  use  of  the  book.  It  is  a  full  and 
complete  treatise.  Possibly  there  is  a  paucity  of  examples,  but  a  sufficient  number  is  sub- 
mitted to  satisfy  every  requirement.  All  complicated  problems  have  been  carefully  ex- 
cluded, and  none  are  admitted  which  are  too  difficult  for  studious  pupils  of  medium  ability. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  true  test  of  excellence. 

NUMBERS  UNIVERSALIZED.     An  Advanced  Algebra.     By  David  M.  Sensenig,  M. 
S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.     Part  Second— 
Appleton's  Mathematical  Series.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
We  have  not  seen  Part  First  of  this  treatise,  and  cannot,  therefore,  judge  fairly  of  the 
merits  of  the  complete  work.     Part  Second  is  divided  into  five  chapters  ,  one  embracing 
serial  functions  ;  one  treating  of  complex  numbers ;  one  discussing  the  theory  of  functions, 
and  treating,  also,  differentials  and  derivations  and  maxima  and  minima  values  of  func- 
tions; one  treating  of  the  theory  of  equations ;    and  one  treating  of  determinants  and 
probabilities,  so  far  as  these  subjects  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the  general  student.     The 
treatment  is  full,  lucid,  and  thorough,  and  the  work  will  be  found  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
the  student  in  this  department  of  Mathematics. 

FRACTIONS.    A  Teachers'  Manual  of  Objective  and  Oral  Work.     By  Helen  F.  Page, 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.     Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  & 

Company. 
FRACTIONS.     Color  Diagrams  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Manual.     Same 

author  and  publishers. 

Some  people  believe  that  children  of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  years  of  age  know  abso- 
lutely nothing— especially  about  numbers  and  number  work,  and  hence  all  teaching  for 
them  must  be  done  through  the  senses.  That  view  seems  to  be  held  in  this  book,  and 
hence  it  is  occupied  entirely  with  object  teaching.  Our  experience  and  observation  lead 
us  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  so  much  object  teaching.  The 
Manual,  however,  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent  examples  which  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  without  the  "  Color  Diagrams." 
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LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  ANI>    ITS  SHORES.     By  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  Author  of  "Adi 

rondack  Talcs,"  &c.,  &c.       Boston :  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co. 

This  is.  historic  ground  !  Wbat  grand  associations  cluster  around  that  expanse  of  water 
and  its  beautiful  shores !  We  can  hardly  think  of  Lake  Champlain  without  calling  to 
mind  the  great  sailor  whose  name  it  bears,  Macdonough  and  his  brilliant  victory,  Ticon- 
deraga.  and  Qown  Point.  Nf  r.  Murray  has  given  us  a  very  readable  book,  aiming  to  col- 
lect and  pojMilarize  facts  aovl  incidents  not  generally  known,  or  published  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  practically  useless.  Mr.  Murray  points  out,  too,  with  true  artist  fervor,  the  re- 
sources of  the  lake  and  the  sun-ounding  country  for  entertainment  and  recreation,  and 
commends  them  to  the  college  student,  the  sportsman,  and  all  who  love  to  commune  with 
Nature  in  her  loveliest  retreats. 

OPEN  SESAME!   Poetry  and  Prose  for  School- Days.    Edited  by  Blanch  Wilder  Bellamy 

and    Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.      Volume  I.  Arranged  for  children  from  four  to  twelve 

years  old.    Boston :  PublisbedL  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  90  cents. 

This   is  not  an  elocutionist's    manual,  but  a  book  of  selections  from  the  best  writers  of 

English  literature.    Many  of  tbem  are  old  and  familiar,  but  all  the  more  valuable  on  that 

a^xoont.     The  book  has  been    prepared  with  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  children  to 

learn  by  heart,  to  learn  things  worth  learning,  and  to  learn  these  things  because  they  like 

them.      I^ »'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to  Ihat  object,  and  ought  to  prove  successful. 

LX>NGFELU)W  LEAFLETS.       Poems  and  Prose  Passages  from  the  Works  of  H.  W. 

^"i:? pi  LEAf[e^"^  "?^  recitation. 
HOLMES  LtAtLLTS.    Poems  and  Prose  Passages  from  the  Works  of  O.  W.  Holmes, 

for  reading  and  recitation.  * 

WHiTTiER  LEAFLETS.      Po«rns  and  Prose  Passages  from  the  Works  of  John  G. 

yihitticr. 

These  are  *«  Extra  Double  Nunatwrs  »'  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  by 
Hoiigbt<'n»*^»®'°*^"*P*"V»  fioston,  at  15  cents  a  number  (double  numbers  30  cents), 
or  50  cents  for  yearly  subscript  10,^3.  They  are  compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  and 
arc  beautifully  illustrated.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  impossible  to  prepare  a  book  more  attrac- 
tive or  more  worthy  of  universal  circulation  than  these  little  volumes. 

THE  SKYLARK  AND  A.t>ONAIS.  With  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
With  Introduction  ana  ti-xplanatory  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Abernethy.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  ^^^^p'lJ^^g^"^       -^^elphi  Academy,  Brooklyn.     New  York  :  Effingham.  May- 

This  is  No.  85  of  the  EngV^^^  Classic  Series,  and  the  publishers  deserve  credit  for  the 
cccllcot  style  in  which  it  is  Usued. 

THE  HISTORY  ^^^^^ERAL  AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  in  the  United 
States.  ^?,**^„s  Un  ^^^™*^'  ^^'  ^•»  ^^"^^  ^^'^^  Fellow  in  History  and  Politics  in 
the  Johns  "^^^^^p.  If?j5^ity,  and  now  Professor  in  the  State  University  of  Kansas. 

PR0CEEDXNO55  ur    itl^  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  of  the  Na- 
tional  Educational  ^^J^ociaiion  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  March  6-8,  1889. 
The  Cocn<n»ssi         ot   Blducation  will  accept  our  thanks  for  copies  of  these  valuable 

pubUcations.  ^ ^^^ ^ 
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_Gin«  *  Company  ^jj  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^ 

_,Thc  ^*°*g]^^'j^^-  Stories  from  Norse  Mythology.  By  Mary  E.  Litchfield.  This 
IjQok  t^^  ***  i-  .  ^^y  the  story  of  the  old  Norse  gods,  and  is  calculated  to  awaken  an 
interest  »**  K    '^  ^^  ^^  Teutonic  ancestors.     It  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  Eddas. 

ITie  in^^  ^^t  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  "  Nine  Worlds" 
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of  the  Mythology,  and  tells  in  a  few  words  the  relation  of  the  gods  and  giants  to  objects 
in  nature.  The  book  is  suited  to  children  of  any  age,  and  will  possess  equal  interest  for 
general  readers. 

— Reference  Handbook  of  Eaglish  History  for  Readers,  Students,  and  Teachers.  Hy 
W.  H.  Gurney.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  constant  companion  and  assistant  to  the  reade>* 
or  student  of  Euglish  history,  affording  him  a  rapid  and  easy  method  of  placing  his  persons 
and  dates  before  him  in  accurate  relationship  to  each  other,  and  helping  him  to  draw  tbem 
out  of  the  maze  of  confusion  and  contradiction  in  which  we  find  them  in  nearly  all  oar 
great  histories.  It  identifies  every  prominent  man  from  the  time  of  the  Confessor  to  Vic- 
toria, giving  the  date  of  his  death,  to  whom  married,  and  the  number  and  names  of  his 
children. 

The  materials  for  this  work  have  been  drawn  from  Dugdale,  Freenum,  Palgrave,  Long- 
man, Sanford  and  Townsend,  and  many  other  valuable  works. 

— From  Colony  to  Commonwealth.  Stories  of  the  Revolutionary  days  in  Boston.  By 
Nina  Moore  Tiffany.  Contents:  The  English  Colonies,  Boston- in  1765,  Creorge  III., 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  the  Stamp  Act — Samuel  Adams  and  his  regiments,  The  Boston 
Tea-Party,  Joseph  Warren,  General  Gage  and  his  scouts  at  Worcester  and  Concord,  The 
Battle  of  Lexington — The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  George  Washington  and  the  Evacuation 
of  Boston.  The  book  is  second  in  the  series  of  which  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  is  the  first. 
These  little  volumes  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  United  States  History 
in  schools  or  at  home. 

— The  Morning  Hour.  A  Daily  Song  Service  with  Responsive  Scripture  Lessons.  Pre- 
pared for  Schools  and  Families  by  Irving  Emerson,  Teacher  of  Music,  Hartford,  Conn., 
O.  B.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Music,  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  George  E.  Gay,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.  This  work  has  been  very  carefully  prepared.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  standard  songs  of  praise  sung  by  all  English-speaking  people,  wiib 
many  others  specially  suited  to  the  comprehension  and  utterance  of  young  people.  Like 
the  hymns,  the  tunes  include  the  best  of  the  old  ones  and  many  new  ones  from  both 
American  and  foreign  composers.  The  selections  from  the  Bible  have  been  chosen  with 
equal  care.  It  is  believed  that  every  one  is  within  the  comprehension  of  school  children, 
and  contains  a  lesson  or  suggestion  which  will  be  helpful  in  the  duties  of  the  day.  To 
make  the  book  as  complete  as  possible,  the  authors  have  added  a  few  hymns  and  songs  for 
special  occasions. 

— Wentworth's  School  Algebra.  The  necessity  of  having  new  plates  for  the  author's 
"  Elements  of  Algebra "  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  write  a  new  book,  with  fresh 
and  interesting  problems,  and  with  definitions,  illustrations,  and  arrangements  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter like  those  in  his  "  College  Algebra.** 

The  work  is  written  for  high  schools  and  academies,  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical 
treatment  of  the  principles  of  Algebra  up  to  and  including  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

— Directional  Calculus.  By  E.  W.  Hyde,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  This  work  follows,  in  the  main,  the  methods  of  Grassmann's  Ausdehn' 
ungsUhrey  but  deals  only  with  space  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  The  first  two  chapters 
give  the  theory,  and  fundamental  ideas  and  processes,  of  Grassmann's  admirable  and  com- 
prehensive geometric  method,  with  sufficient  fullness  and  completeness,  it  is  believed,  to 
enable  the  student  to  pursue  the  subject  satisfactorily  through  the  remaining  chapters,  con- 
taining applications  to  plane  and  solid  geometry  and  mechanics ;  or,  to  enable  him  to  read, 
with  comparative  ease,  Grassmann's  original  works.  A  very  elementary  knowledge  of  trig- 
onometry, the  differential  calculus  and  determinants  will  be  sufficient  as  a  preparation  for 
reading  this  book. 
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—The  ladies  are  not  yet  through  with  Grant  Allen's  "  Plain  Words  on  the  Woman 
Qsestion/'  Another  answer  to  Mr.  Allen's  article  appears  in  the  April  '*  Pupulnr  Science 
Monthly,"  by  Miss  Alice  B.  Tweedy,  who  asks,  "Is  Education  oppo<«ed  to  Muiherhood ?  " 
and  answers  the  question  with  a  vigorous  negative. 

—It  was  a  good  thoufrht  on  the  part  of  the  Editors  of  the  AVw  England  Magazine,  who 
are  giving  us  so  much  of  interest  concerning  the  South,  to  reprint  in  their  March  number* 
along  with  a  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  his  stirring  speech  at  New  York  three  years  ago 
on  the  New  South,  which  first  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is  good  to 
have  the  speech  preserved  in  this  worthy  form.  Mr.  Talmage  in  his  recent  memorial  ser- 
mon on  Mr.  Grady,  spoke  as  follows  of  this  great  speech : 

"The  bravest  speech  made  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Grady 
tt  the  New  England  dinner  in  New  York  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  sat  with  him 
that  evening,  and  know  something  of  his  anxieties,  for  he  was  to  tread  on  dangerous 
groond  and  might  by  one  misspoken  word  antagonize  forever  both  sections.  His  speech 
vas  a  victory  that  thrifled  all  of  us  who  heard  him  and  who  read  him.  That  speech, 
great  for  wisdom,  great  for  kindness,  great  for  pacification,  great  for  bravery,  will  go  down 
to  the  generations  with  Webster's  speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  William  Wirt's  speech  at  the 
arraignment  of  Aaron  Burr,  Edmund  Burke's  speech  on  Warren  Hastings,  Robert  Em- 
metfs  speech  for  his  own  vindication." 

—A  word  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  any  subject  that  is  of  interest  to  him,  is  sure  of  a 
wdcame  from  Americans  generally.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  concerning  the  Book 
of  books,  an  added  interest  attaches  to  his  words  in  the  minds  of  all*  The  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Bible,  from  his  pen,  appears  in  The  Sutiday- School  Times  for  March  29th. 
Other  articles  in  the  series  are  to  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  month.  These  articles  are,  by 
special  arrangement  with  their  writer,  to  appear  on  the  same  day  in  The  Sunday-Schooi 
Tunes  in  this  country,  and  in  Good  Words  in  London. 

— Stanley's  Own  Book.  Entitled  :  **  In  Darkest  Africa,  and  the  Quest,  Rescue,  and 
Retreat  of  Emin,  the  Governor  of  Equatoria."  Mr.  Stanley  has  advanced  so  far  with  his 
acconnt  of  his  adventures  m  achieving  the  rescue  of  Emin  as  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
title  of  his  book.  All  sensible  persons  will  await  with  patience  for  the  publication  of  the 
authentic  acconnt,  "  In  Darkest  Africa,  and  the  Quest,  Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin,  the 
Governor  of  Equatoria,"  though  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  Stanley  literature  turned 
est  from  the  printing  presses  during  the  next  few  months.  Probably  the  smooth-tongued 
hook-agent  will  be  able  to  convince  some  guileless  persons  that  he  is  retailing  **  Stanley's 
Ovn*'  long  before  the  only  genuine  narrative  of  the  great  traveler's  heroism,  privation  and 
ttffiering  is  given  to  the  world.  Would-be-purchasers  should  be  on  their  guard — New  York 
Triiune, 

—The  directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  have  just  added  to  their  general 
Kxiesof  Old  Sonth  Leaflets,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  a  translation  of  the  Con- 
'Hfuiiffn  of  Sunizerland,  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  with  careful  his- 
torical and  bibliographical  notes. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  those,  both  inside  and  outside  of  our  colleges,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  ooraparadve  study  of  politics.  Equally  interesting  to  many,  at  a  time  when  several 
■ew  States  in  the  Union  are  just  adopting  Constitutions,  will  be  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
vfaich  has  also  recently  been  added  to  this  series  of  leaflets.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
&cctca  of  the  Old  South  Studies  to  follow  up  these  with  several  similar  leaflets,  enabling 
every  student  to  possess,  for  a  few  cents,  good  copies  of  the  Constitutions  of  leading  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  of  representative  States  in  the  Union.  Our  young  people  are  very 
*eldom  familiar  with  the  Constitution  of  their  own  State.  It  is  too  often  because  they 
ouot  eanly  get  at  it. 
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LIT  ELL'S  LIVINCi  AGE —The  numbers  for  March  8th  and  15th  contain  Democracy  in  Switzer- 
land, Edinburgh  :  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  Londoft  Quarterly.-  I  he  Land  and  its  Owners  in  Past  Times, 
I^ineternth  Cmtury ;  The  City  of  the  Creed,  and  Kussian  Characteristics. /•<>»/#/ /^eA //v.-  Old  Boston. 
Blackwpod :  '*  Mothers."  according  to  English  Novelists.  Templr  Bar;  Afterthoughts,  and  Real 
Estate  in  Volcanic  »<egions,  Comhill ;  Browning  as  a  Rt-Iigious  Teacher,  Good  H'or-ds  ;  On  some 
Lhurch  Services  Fifty  Years  ago,  Lonfi^man's ;  Greek  Settlements  and  Jewish  Colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  The  Mystery  of  Africa,  .S>^'c/a/or,-  General  Gordon  and  Emin  Pasha,  T'im.rs  :  with  in- 
stalments of  "  His  Uncle  and  Her  (irandmother,"  and  '*  Marcia,"  and  poetry. 

The  numbers  for  March  22d  and  79lh  contain  the  Future  of  English  Monarchy.  Philosophical  Budd- 
hism m  libel,  and  KecolleciioMs  of  a  Voyage  with  General  ^oxd^oxx,  Contemporaty ;  The  Future  of 
Russia  in  Asia.  Niueteenth  Century ;  Random  Recollections  of  «  orsica,  and  A  Dialogue  with  a 
Mummy.  Aational ;  The  Kxperiencesof  a  Multazim,  hi  the  Days  of  the  liandies,  and  I^ord  I^niing- 
ton,  Blackivood :  Robert  Browning.  Argosy;  Rowland  Hill  and  Penny  Postaj^e,  Tintr ;  >ir  John 
"^^Ay^^y/WW,  Re^'ur  drs  Deux  Mondes ;  Edward  Fitzj^erald,  Temple  Bar;  German  Colonies  in  the 
Holy  Land,  Chambers";  Y^ot\.\xu\o,  Sf>eaker ;  Sport  with  Wild  MXcphAxxis,  Pioneet-  Mail;  with  instal- 
ments of  "  Marcia  "  and  "  Zoe,"  and  poetry.  For  fifty  two  numbers  of  sixty  four  lar|?e  pages  tach 
(or  more  than  3.300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  (;p^)  is  low;  while  for  I10.50  the  publishers 
offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  I4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  lAving  Afre  for  a  year,  both 
postpaid.     Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  April.— The  articles  which  will  attract  most  attention   in  this 
number  are  those  on  Amelia  B.  Edwards  and  "  Eg>'pt  at  Home,"   the   former   by    Mrs.    Sallie  Joy 
White,  the  latter  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Winslow.  our  foremost   American   Egyptologist       Dr.    Winslow's 
article  is  a  history  and  description  ol  the  Egyptian  collection  in  the   Boston  Art  Museum,  the  mo9t 
important  Egyptian  collection  by  far  in  this  country,  and  is  richly  illustrated?    It  is  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune, coming  jiist  when  Miss  Eawards  has  stirred  up  so  much  interest  in  Egyptian   studies,  ^na.  )\x%X 
as  the  Boston  Museum,  after  its  great  enlargement  and  enrichment,  is  re-0{>ened.      Mrs    White's  de- 
lightful paper  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  Miss  Edwards  from  a  recent  photograph  by 
Sarony,  much  the  finest  portrait  which  has  yet  been  published,  and  also  by   interesting  Jarsimiles 
from  Miss  Edward's  letters.     The  opening  article  in  the  magazine  is  on  Gladstone,  by    Mr.  William 
Clarke  of  London,  whose  previous  political  articles  in  the  I\'ew  England  have  attracted  attention, 
and  who  here  has  something  strong  and  really  fresh  to  say  about  Gladstone.     The  frontispiece  of  the 
number  is  one  of  the  most  striking  iwrtrails  of  the  "  (irand  Old   Man  ''  which  has  ever  appeared, 
from  a  late  London  photograph ;  and  Mr.  Clarke's  article  is  also  accompanied  by  pictures  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Glad.stone  and  his  grandchild   both  from  recent  photographs  and 
exceedinglv  interesting.    This  numoer  is  full  of  interesting  illustrations.    There  is  a  richly  illustrated 
article  on  the  .\slor  Library,  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  librarian ;    an   illustrated  article   011  the  L^niled 
States  Life-Saving  *^ervice  ;  an  article  on  Speaker  Reed,  with  a  good  portrait ;  and  another,  by  Mrs. 
Emily  Talbot,  on  the  Old  West  Church,  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Baitol  and  many  other  pictures  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  great  many  besides  Bostonians.     Rev  Joseph  H.  Crooker.  in  a   long  article  on 
Jonathan  Edwards  that  is  likely  to  stir  up  some  controversy,  does  not  fall  in   with   the    prevailing 
panegyrics  upon  Edwards,  but  thinks  his  influence  has  been  overrated,  and  indulges   in  some  vent- 
sharp  criticism.     Miss  Elaine  Goodalc  is  sharp  in  her  "  Plain  Words  on  the  Indian  (Question,"     Her 
sister,  Dora  Read  Goodale   contributes  a  pathetic  and   very  beautiful  little  story,  entitled    "  Beyond 
the  Bridge."     Professor  Hosmer's  '*  Haunted  Bell  "  comes  to  an   end.     Mr.  Hale  is  as  bright  as  ever 
in  his  "  Tarry  at  Home  Travel  ";  and  the  Editors'  Table  is  devoted  largely  to  literary  matters,  which 
are  being  made  so  important  a  feature  of  the  AV.//  England. 

POET-LORE  for  I Hgfj.— Among  leading  papers  to  appear  in  early  numbers  of  Volume  II.  will  he 
" Shakespeare  as  a  Cili/en."  byj.  S.  Stuart  Glennie.  "A  Recent  Renaissance  in  Provence."  by  M 
L  Elmendorf.  "  Song  Collectfons  of  the  sixteenth  I'enlurv."  by  Dr.  Ewald  Fliigel.  "The  Shake- 
spcariaiiisms  of  Two  of  .Marslon's  Plays."  by  L.  M.  Griffiths.  "  Browning's  Translations  from  the 
Cireek."  by  J.  B.  Oldham.  "CJermanand  English  Literature  in  the  Kinhleenih  Cenlurv,"  by  Prof. 
Oswald  Seidenslicker.  "  Shakespeare  and  the  Russian  Drama,"  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dote.  A  *^tudy 
of  "Antony  and  Cltopaira"  (The  Barnes  Shake<;peare  Prize),  by  O.  F.  Emerson,  late  Fel/ow  oi 
English  in  the  Cornell  I'niversity.  A  Seriesof  Articles  on  "  Shakespeare's  Inheritance  from  the  Four- 
teenth ^.'entury."  by  Dr.  S  Korner.  Specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  pt>elry  selected  so  as  to  show  its 
development,  beginning  with  "  Boowulf."  translated  by  .\nna  R.  Brown.  Quarterly  indexes  of  critic.il 
literary  articles  in  magazines  will  be  continued,  alternating  with  summaries  of  French,  German,  an(f 
English  books  in  the  line  of  literature.  Letters  from  Lon<lon,  Paris,  Boston,  New  York,  will  also 
alternate  with  each  other.  Or.  Rolfe  will  continue  his  studies  on  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  studies 
of  Browning's  dramas,  by  P.  A.  C.  will  al.so  be  conlmiied.  A  new  feature  will  be  the  appearanre 
from  time  to  lime  of  translations  of  selected  articles,  by  j>ermission  of  their  editors,  from  the  German 
magazines,  . I w;f//rt  and  the  Xt'ttythri/I  fUt  Verirl/^ichrnde  l.itteraturgeschichte.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tion. i2..so.     Single  number,  25  cents.     The  Poet-Ix>re  Co.,  223  South  3Slh  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  periodicals  have  reached  our  oflfice   for  the  first  time,  and  their  character  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  titles: 

A  NEW  IDEAL— A  Magazine  of  Constructive  Liberal  Thought  and  Applied  Ethics.     Office,  196 
Summer  Street,  Boston.     Monthly,  <2.oo  a  year. 

THE   MODERN  SCIENCE  ESSAYIST.    Popular  Evolution  Essays  and  Lectures.     Fortnightly. 
10  cents  a  number.    James  H.  West,  Publisher.     196  Summer  Street.  Boston. 

LADIES'  FASHION  JOURNAL  AND   SHOPPING   MAGAZINE.     Published  by  the  Fashion 
Journal  Co.,  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago.    |i.oo  per  year. 
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THE  CANADIAN  gUEEN.  Published  by  the  gueen  Publishing  Co..  Toronto,  Onl.  Single 
copies,  10  cents. Iioo  a  year.  This  Journal  makes  an  annnal  free  distribution  of  choice  imported 
floiwer  seeds,  and  will  send  five  copies  for  three  months,  oti  trial,  with  five  packai^es  of  seed,  to  one 
tddress,  for  ^i.oo. 

We  have  also  THE  HOME  MAGAZINE,  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  Fifty  cents  a  year. 
Pablished  monthly .  by  the  Brodix  Publishing  ■  o.,  705  »th  street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  March 
namber  is  filled  with  excellent  articles,  finely  illustrated. 

THE  HOME.  SCHOOL,  AND  NATION.  An  illustrated  maxazine  of  Patriotism.  Issued 
monthly  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  of  Patriotic  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Samuel  Fallows,  O.  D.,  and  Martin  U  Williston.  A.  M.  The  Clarendon  Publishing  Co.,  93  Adams 
Strret,  Chicago.    We  consider  this  a  valuable  publication. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  April  is  unusually  bright  and  interesting.  The  illustrations  are  very  fine 
and  the  departments  well  filled.  For  the  little  folks  there  is  a  true  Easter  story,  bt^sideis  eight  full 
mges  of  good  Primary  reading.  Among  the  other  good  things  are  :  **  Dom  Pedro  :"  Snow-Birds;" 
' Prince  Albert's  National  Memorial,"  (with  illustration):  "Silver;"  "  How  People  Get  Consump- 
lioo;*'  "A  Visit  to  Hampton  (..ourt :"  and  others. 

TRE.\S17 RE- TROVE.— March  and  April.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  this  excellent  publi- 
cstjon  has  not  visited  our  sanctum  in  a  long  while,  and  we  are  delighted  to  renew  our  pleasant 
ttquaintance  with  it.    The  two  numbers  before  us  present  the  following  delightful  I  able  of  Contents  : 

March— To  Coventry  and  Back.  Twilight.  American  Artists.  Awkward  English.  'I  he  l^r- 
oniifs  at  Valette.  Running  Away  to  Sea  The  Imp>oster,  or,  .Miss  Carter's  Collegian.  The  Eternal 
City.  Orpbant  Annie's  Stories.  A  Mixed-up  Chinaman  Sallie's  Grievance,  a  Cunning  Cat. 
Literary  Salad.  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.  A  Baby-King.  Worth  Remembering.  "Tired  Out": 
Terror  on  the  Mind.    Seen  on  a  Railroad.    Prize  Stories,  &c..  &c. 

April — The  Larcenies  at  Valette.  II.  For,  Love  is  Best.  An  Original  Traveler.  April.  The 
Bbhop  and  the  Peasant^  Buy.  A  Fiery  Ordeal.  Authors  at  Work.  The  Imposter,  chaps.  V.  VI. 
A  Busy  Artisan.  Refreshing  a  Thirsty  City.  To  Coventry  and  Back,  Part  II.  "  Without  Fear  and 
Without  Reproach."  Elements.  Andrew  Jackson.  A  Romantic  Career.  "  Woman's  Sphere." 
What  "  Education  "  Means.  Making  a  Game.  Learning  a  Trade.  Familiar  Science.  One  Secret 
of  a  Long  Life.     I..ost  Rivers.  &c.,  &c. 

HOME-MAKER.— Contents  for  April :  Frontispiece.  Easter.  Editorial,  Unto  Ciesar  the  Things 
which  arc  Carsar's  a  re-enforcement  of  the  appeal  heretolore  made  tor  the  completion  of  the  Martha 
Washington  Monument  at  Fredericksburg,  va.)  Uncivil  or  Dishonest?  Home  Literature.  Stuart 
Dawson's  Revelation.  Easter  in  Joseph's  Garden.  Should  Women  Vote?  Arbutus  Beds,  poem. 
Gunston  Hall,  Virginia,  illustrated.  To  the  Victor,  the  Spoils.  Put  to  Proof.  The  Wood-Sparrows, 
poem  With  the  Best  Intentions,  chaps.  11  and  13.  Tempora  Mutantur.  poem.  The  other  depart- 
ments—"  With  the  Housewife,"  "  Our  Young  People."  "  Home-Work  tor  Home-Makers,"  "Our 
Baby,"  "  Home  Maker  Art-Class."  "  Arm-Chair  and  Foot  Stool."  '*  Fashions,"  '  Window  and  Cot- 
tage Gardening,"  and  "  Book- Notices."  are,  if  possible,  fuller  and  more  valuable  than  usual. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  April  opens  with  an  article  by  Prof  James  A  Harrison,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.. 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  on  "  The  Archieological  Club  in  Italy  ";  "  Life  in  Modern  Italy," 
by  Bella  Stillman  follows ;  the  eminent  philologist,  Prof.  Fredrico  (>arlanda,  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Rome,  writes  ot  "  The  Indebtedness  of  the  English  Language  to  the  Latin";  Prof.  Adolfo  Bartoli 
begins  a  series  on  *'  Italian  Literature";  "  The  Politics  of  Mediaeval  Italy  "  are  considered  by  Prof. 
Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  A.  M. ;  Principal  James  Donaldson,  Uv.D..of  the  riiiversity  of  Si. -Andrews, 
Scotland,  contributes  his  second  paper  on  "  Roman  Morals  ";  Arlo  Bates  traces  the  career  of 
Savonarola,  **  the  wonderful  man  whom  Florence  martyred  and  upon  whose  grave  the  Florentine 
cfaildren  still  strew  violets ":  the  "  Sunday  Readings"  are  selected  as  usual  by  Bishop  Vincent : 
Albert  Shaw,  Ph  D.,  predicts  a  hopeful  future  for  "  Rising  Bulgaria  ";  a  new  realm  of  investigation 
open  to  the  physicist  is  discussed  by  Prof,  Edward  L.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  University,  in  "  The  Pro- 
daction  of 'Artificial  Cold";  the  charming  English  writer,  Arabella  B.  Buckley  continues  her  studies 
00  the  "  .Moral  TeachinKS  of  Science  ";  the  condition  of  "  English  Politics  and  Society  '  up  to  dale, 
is  commented  on  by  J.  Ranken  Towse:  John  Vance  Cheney  makes  a  critical  estimate  of^  *  Robert 
Browning  as  a  Poet";  Fred.  Perry  Powers  asks  and  answers  the  question,  "  Where  is  the  United 
States  Army?"  and  Mrs.  Carl  Barus  does  the  same  with  "  What  are  our  College  Women  Doing  ?" 
New  to  most  readers  wilt  be  the  information  in  the  article.  "A  Botanical  Garden  in  the  Island  of 
jaya";  Hezekiah  Kutterworth  has  a  good  word  and  some  wholesome  advice  for  "  Newspaper  Poets"; 
Elizabeth  Robins  PenncU  describes  a  tour  of  the  cathedral  cities  of  England  ;  "A  Study  of  Spiril- 
oaliara  "  likely  to  attract  wide  attention  Is  contributed  by  a  member  of  the  Seybert  Commission, 
Itobert  Ellis  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Penn.svlvania.  The  usual  space  is  given  to  editorials 
tod  C.  L.  S.  C.  matters. 

THE  CENTURY  for  April  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  contents.  Two  of  Mr.  Cole's 
dttrmtng  artistic  engravings  accompany  a  paper  on  Giovanni  Bellini,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  in  the 
series  on  Italian  Old  Masters.  Mr.  Jefferson's  Autobiography  reaches  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  stage  of 
hii career,  and  tells  the  r^der  exactly  what  he  wishes  to  know — how  Mr.  Jefterson  came  to  play  the 
character.  Three  striking  engravings  of  Jefferson  as  '"  Rip  "  accompany  the  paper,  which  also  con- 
tain* a  disquisition  on  guying  by  actors,  with  humo-ous  incidents.  Three  timely  articles  are  "  The 
Utesl  Siberian  Tragedy."  by  George  Kennan.  '' Suggestions  for  the  Next  World's  Fair,"  a  prac- 
tical and  helpful  paper,  by  George  Berger,  Director  of  the  French  Exposition:  and  "  The  Slave- 
Trade  in  the  Congo  Basin,"  by  E.  J.  Glave,  one  of  Stanley's  pioneer  officers.  Three  articles  of  special 
Qterestand  authontativeness  are  "An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan."  by  John  La  Farge.  "The 
Serpent  Mound  of  Ohio,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
"Tlie  OW  Poetic  Guild  in  Ireland,"  a  special  study  by  Charles  de  Kay.  There  are  three  short  stories, 
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giving  allogether  much  variety  in  subject  matter  and  treatment — "  The  Herr  Maestro,"  by  Elizabeth 
Robins  Peiinell,  a  story  about  Venice.  "  That  Yank  from  New  York,"  astorv  of  Mexico,  by  Jno.  Heard, 
Jr.,  and  **  A  Dusky  (ienius,"  astory  of  the  South,  by  Maurice  Thompson.  Mrs.  Barr's  novel.  *'  Friend 
Olivia,"  reaches  the  sixth  part  The  central  VVest  comes  in  for  attention  in  "  The  Non-Irrigable 
Lands  of  the  Arid  Region  "  by  Major  Powell.  Director  of  the  U.  S  Geological  Survey;  and  "The 
Shoshone  Falls,"  by  i  aptain  John  Codman.  There  is  a  short  literary  essay  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higgin* 
son  and  a  curious  special  account  from  Captain  Charles  Bryant  of  his  experience  "In  the  Fur-seal 
Islands,"  Alaska.  An  article  in  the  series  of  Present-Day  Papers  is  contributed,  by  Professor  Richard 
T.  Ely,  under  the  title  of  ".A  Programme  tor  L  *bor  Reform."  Other  articles  of  public  discussion  in 
Topics o(  the  Time  are  entitled  "  Longer  Terms  and  Less  Rotation,"  **  The  People,"  and  '*  Loyalty 
i'.  Employment."  Open  Letters  are  contributed  on  "Judge  Holt  and  the  Lincoln  Conspirators," 
by  Horatio  King:  on  "The  White  League  of  New  Orleans,"  by  F  K.  Southmayd  and  George  W 
Cable,  and  on  other  topics.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  poetry,  which  is  fmimished  by  Celia 
Thaxter.  P'rank  Dempster  Sherman,  Charles  G  D.  r  oberts,  Margaret  Crosby,  Ellen  Burroughs, 
Helen  Gray  Cone,  James  VVhitconib  Riley,  Lizette  VVoodworth  Reese,  Aubrey  de  V'ere<on  Robert 
Browning),  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  and,  in  a  lighter  vien,  by  De  Witt  C.  Lockwood,  William  Page 
Carter,  Orelia  Key  Bell,  and  Hrainerd  Prescott  Emery. 

ST.  NIC HOL.\S  for  April.— Cotiients  :  .\  Night  on  the  Congo— Stanley  telling  the  story  of  his 
fi'^ht  with  the  Bangala.  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  ot  Central  Africa.  E.  J.  Glave.  The  Ballad  of  King 
Henry  of  Castile,  verse,  Tudor  Jenks.  A  Visit  to  John's  Camp.  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  The  Chinese 
(jianl,  Kulh  Dana  Draper.  Through  the  Back  Ages,  first  paper,  Teresa  C.  Croflon.  Lady  Jane, 
chapters  I,  11.  Mrs.  C.  V.Jamison.  A  Packet  of  Letters.  Oliver  Herford.  Picture.  **  The  Idea  ot 
Calling  this  "  Spring  'I"  A  Precious  Tool- (best,  F-rnest  Ingersoll  A  Starfish,  verse,  Caroline  Evans. 
Crowded  out  o'  rofield,  chapters  VII,  VIII,  William  O.  Stoddard.  Picture,  "Euchred!"  The 
Ovenbird,  Ernest  K.  Thompson  A  Poem  Postponed,  verse,  Helen  C  Walden.  Marjorie  and  her 
pjipa,  chapters  1,  II,  III,  Lieut.  Robert  H.  Fletcher.  I  he  King  of  the  Elephants,  Charles  Frederick 
Holder.  The  Hunny  Stories.  Rabat  School,  John  H.  Jewett.  Pictures,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Indian. 
How  to  use  a  Pair  of  Chopsticks,  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore.  A  Prairie  Prelude,  verse,  Kate  M. 
Cleary.  Jack-in-the-Pulpii.  Introduction— The  Frigate-bird— A  City  Wanted.  The  Letter-box. 
The  kiddlt-box. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  April :  Science  in  the  High  School,  by 
Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan.  Ethics  and  Religion,  by  Prof.  Crawford  Howell  Toy.  Darwin  on  the 
Fuegians  and  Patagonians,  illustrated.  Is  Education  Opposed  to  Motherhood  ?  by  Alice  B.  Tweedy. 
On  the  Natural  Inequality  of  Men,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  Sloyd,  by  Frimann  B.  Arngrimsson, 
illustrated.  The  Mysterious  Music  of  Pascagoula.  by  Charles  E.  Chidsey.  The  Indwelling  -pirits 
o(  Men,  bv  Hon.  Majof  A  B.  Ellis.  Northern  Lights,  by  Wilhelm  Stosz.  Dragons,  Fabled  and 
R/al.  bv  M.  Maurice  Maiiidron,  illustrated.  Alch-mist's  Gold,  by  M.  A  De  Rochas.  A  Lesson  in 
Co-operation,  by  Clarence  N.  Ouseley.  Intelligence  of  Squirrels,  by  Dr.  T.  Wesley  .Mills.  Sketch  of 
David  Riltenhouse.  with  portrait.  Correspondence:  Moral  Instruction  in  our  Public  s»chools— 
Politics  and  Farm  Mortgages— Rigidity  of  the  Suspension  Bridge — The  Salt  Product  of  Kansas. 
Editor's  •  able  :  Political  Economy — Example  in  Moral  Teaching — An  Unfounded  btatement.  Litc- 
rar>-  Notices.     Popular  Miscellany.     Notes. 

S'*RIBNERS  MACrAZlNE  for  April.— Contents;  "  Now  Chaplets  Bind,"  Frontispiece.  Horace, 
Book  1  Ode  IV— To  Sestius.  (Archdeacon  Wrangham's  Translation,  1821)  Tadmor  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, by  Frederick  Jones  Bliss.  The  Rights  of  the  Citizen,  1,  As  a  Householder,  by  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge  (To  be  followed  in  later  numbers  by  papers  on  the  Rights  of  the  Citizen  as  a  User  of  the 
Streets,  as  a  Traveller,  etc.,  by  Francis  L>nde  Stetson,  President  Seth  Low,  E.  L.  Godkin,  and 
others).  The  Electric  Rail^'ay  of  To-day,  by  Joseph  Wetzler.  Expiation,  chapters  X-XIII,  by 
Octave  Thanel  (conclusion)  Dawn  and  Dusk  at  Karnak.  by  Charles  Henry  LUders.  Javan  Hackett's 
Ill-mended  Fortunes,  by  E.  C.  Martin.  In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb,  II,  by  Benjamin  Ellis 
Martin  (conclusionj.  VVagnerianism  and  the  Italian  Opera,  bv  William  F.  Apthorp.  In  the  Valley, 
chapters  XXV-XXVIII,  by  Harold  Frederic  (begun  in  September,  1889— to  be  continued).  A  Meet- 
ing, by  Charles  Edwin  .Markham.  The  New  Methusalah,  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  The  Point  o( 
\"iew— Style— Spring  Philosophy — The  Paradox  of  Humor. 

THE  MARCH  TABLE-TALK.— We  are  delighted  again  to  greet  ourold  gastronomic  friend  with 
its  pretty  cover  and  its  dainty  bills  of  fare.  The  contents  this  month  begin  with  a  poem,  entitled,  "A 
March  Sketch."  by  William  Strulhers.  Then  follow  "  How  Mrs.  Ruskin  Avoided  Credit."  Tillie 
May  Forney's  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets."  The  fifth  and  last  installment  of  '*  How 
to  live  on  fsoo  a  year,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  The  closing  article  of  "  Sister  Sybil's  Fate,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Milncr  Fothergill.  of  London,  England.  Each  and  every  word  of  this  story  has  a  meaning,  and 
forms  the  base  of  a  helpful  lesson  for  the  careful  reader.  "Moving  in  March,"  by  E  H.  B.  "All 
.\round  the  House,"  by  Bella  Blanchard  "Fashionable  Crazes."  by  Kate  Catberwood.  The  two 
great  features  of  the  Magazine,  Mrs.  Rorer's  "Menus  for  the  Month"  and  "Answers  to  Housekeepers' 
Inquiries,"  are  there  as  usual,  and  the  amusing  Problem  Department. 


LIPPINCOTT'S— April  Contents:  A  Cast  for  Fortune  (complete),  Christian  Reid.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  "  Elixir  of  Life,"  IV,  Edited  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Her  Song,  Helen  Grace  Smith. 
Reminiscences:  Memories  of  England,  Richard  Vaux.  His  Sermon,  William  H.  Haync.  Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  a  Torres  Straits  Islander,  Alfred  C  Haddon.  Microcosm,  Frederick  Peterson.  Things 
that  May  any  Day  Turn  Up.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  Hamlet,  Wilson  Barrett  Dead  Flowers, 
George  Barlow.  On  some  Recent  Art  Progress.  Henrj-  Blackburn.  Orat  Stella,  by  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  by  C.  H.  Herford  Elusion,  Charles  Henr>'  SUders.  Stan- 
ley's Emin  Pasha  Expedition.  Looking  Forward,  Frederic  M.  Bird.  A  Word  Concerning  Physical 
Training,  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake.  Also  the  usual  Miscellany.  A  member  of  our  household  pronounces 
this  the  best  number  yet  issued. 
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Fablio  Free  Sohool  Edaoation. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  favor  of,  and  in  opposition  to, 
public  free  school  education  that  the  subject  may  be  considered  hack- 
neyed or  threadbare. 

It  may  be  true  that  nothing  new  or  original  can  be  said  on  either  side 
of  the  subject — that  whatever  may  be  said  has  been  said,  in  some  way, 
by  somebody,  at  some  time. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subject  has  depre- 
dated in  interest  or  importance,  or  that  some  phases  of  it  may  not  be 
profitably  discussed,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  we  tread  oft-trodden  paths. 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  settled.  Whether  men  approve  or  disapprove 
of  public  free  schools,  they  have  become  an  establishment — a  fixture — 
they  are  here,  and  here  to  slay. 

This  being  conceded,  what  is  our  duty  in  regard  to  them  ? 

It  is,  unquestionably,  our  duty  to  *'make  the  best  of  them,*'  and  to 
make  them  the  best  we  can  with  the  means  at  our  command — ^to  increase 
their  practical  usefulness  and  value.  Duty  and  interest  alike  demand 
this. 

Whatever  duty  requires  us  to  do,  it  requires  us  to  do  well,  not  per- 
functorily. 

Interest,  as  well  as  duty,  impels  us  to  make  our  public  free  schools 
better.  They  have  supplanted  private  schools.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  can  private  schools  be  maintained.  Our  children  must  therefore 
be  taught  in  public  schools,  or  go  without  school  instruction.  Hence, 
we  repeat,  both  duty  and  interest  prompt  us  to  make  our  schools  better. 

How  can  we  do  this  ? 

This  question  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Yet  we  should  not 
be  deterred  from  seeking  its  solution  by  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 
Even  suggestions  by  one  may  lead  to  elucidations  by  others. 

Encouraged  by  this  thought,  I  propose,  not  to  elaborate,  but  to  sug- 
gest some  things  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  more  correct  ideas  of  public  free 
school  education. 
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It  is  not  a  charity.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  charity. 
Acts  performed  under  compulsion  are  not  acts  of  charity. 

Taxes  paid  for  public  free  school  purposes  are  paid  under  compulsion; 
hence,  paying  them  is  not  an  act  of  charity  ;  nor  are  the  results  of  the 
proper  use  of  these  taxes  the  results  of  charitable  acts. 

Again,  public  free  school  education  is  not  a  gratuity — something  given 
for  which  no  return  is  expected.  It  is  a  means  used  by  the  State  {or pub- 
lic benefit.  Those  who  enjoy  public  free  school  instruction  are  person- 
ally benefited,  and  are  morally  bound  to  make  adequate  return  for  the 
benefits  they  receive.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  violate  their  .part  o( 
the  implied  contract  between  the  State  and  themselves.  But  personal  or 
individual  benefit  is  but  the  incident,  and  not  the  object  of  State  edu- 
cation. 

States  need  intelligent,  industrious^  moral,  patriotic  citizens.  To  se- 
cure such  citizens  is  the  primal  object  of  State  education,  or  education  by 
the  State. 

Each  public  free  school  officer  and  teacher  is  employed  by  the  State  to 
do  his  part  of  this  educational  work  ;  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect 
i  and  demand  perfect  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assig^ned  to 

t   [  each. 

It  is  feared  that  many  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  have  very 
vague  ideas  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities.  They  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  State  has  employed  them  to  furnish  the  best  citizens  that 
the  means  at  their  command  will  enable  them  to  make  of  the  material  in 
hand. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  taught  literature — 
skill  in  letters — they  have  performed  their  whole  official  duty.  They 
understand  that  *'  knowledge  is  power,"  but  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  knowledge  may  be  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  both  its  pos- 
sessor and  the  State,  and  that  the  principles  which  underlie  it  must  deter- 
mine which  of  these  it  will  be. 

It  is  as  much  a  teacher's  duty  to  teach  truthfulness,  honesty,  sobrietyi 
punctuality,  habits  of  industry,  good  manners,  proper  respect  for  legally 
constituted  authority,  loyalty,  and  patriotism — in  a  word,  integrify  in  its 
fullest,  broadest  sense — as  it  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic. 

But  here  an  embarrassment  arises.     We  are  met  with  the  question : 

Are  all  public  free-school .  teachers  truthful,  honest,  sober,  punctual, 
industrious,  good  mannered,  regardful  of  legally  constituted  authority, 
loyal  and  patriotic  ? 

Painful  as  it  is  to  have  to  make  so  humiliating  a  confession,  indubitable 
facts  comf)el  us  to  answer  :  All  of  them  are  not. 

Naturally,  then,  the  question  arises  :  Can  they  be  reasonably  expected 
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^^^A  whait  they  do  «^?/  practice  .^— to  condemn  their  own  practices  by 
^''"  teachings?  We  answer:  They  cannot;  they  cannot  consistently 
^^^J  one  thing  and  practice  its  opposite. 

W'hat,  then,  is  robe  done?  One  of  two  things  mtist  be  done:  Such 
^hers  must  change  their  habits,  or  they  must  yield  their  places  to  those 

0  will  enforce  their  teaching  by  their  example. 

-xaniple  impresses  more  forcibly  and  lastingly  than  precept,  and  no 
'  should  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  whose  example  may  not  be 
ily  and  worthily  followed. 

Vhat  has  been  said  of  teachers,  applies,  also,  to  those  who  employ 
:hers— district  school     boards,  and,  with  accumulated  force,  to  county 

1  city  superintendents,    ivho  examine  and  license  teachers. 

ro  illustrate:  If  a  county  or  city  superintendent  be  guilty  of  bad 
»its— such,  for  instance,  as  intemperance— \ie  cannot  be  expected  to 
ise  a  man  teacher's  license  because  he  indulges  in  the  same  bad  habit, 
lat  then  is  to  be  done  ?  There  must  not  be  one  rule  applied  to  those 
lower  grrade,  and  a  more  liberal  rule  applied  to  those  of  higher  grade, 
any  difference  be  made,  it  should  be  made  on  the  reverse  plan.  The 
:her  the  position,  the  g-ireater  the  responsibility. 
f  any  school  superintericient  be  addicted  to  any  habit  which  would,  in 

honest  and  faithful  discliarge  of  his  official  duty,  justify  his  refusing  to 
rnse  a  man  to  teach  ^Hom  he  knew  to  be  addicted  to  the  same  habit, 

best  thing  he  can  do  for  himself  and  others  is  to  abandon  such  habits 
I  form  correct  ones.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  resign  his  office,  and 
:>  down  and  out.  No  man  should  be  connected  with  the  education  of 
,th  who  does  not  exert  a  strictly  moral  influence  over  them. 

John  E.  Massky. 


MultipliGatioD  of  Schools. 

**^        ro  "   "  ^^  unwise  and  injurious  multiplication  of  schools.- 

5  ^^     -       ,     y^  ^ha.t   parents  desire  to  have  school- houses  built  near 
^'  ^      efle  t"    ^  ^"^^Idren  may  have  but  a  short  walk  to  reach  them. 
k  ^^  ig   ^,    ^  "^Ust  convince  all  thinkers  of  the  unwisdom  of  having 

re  ^^    J  .        ^"^    are  absolutely  necessary.      The  amount  of  money 
^jtjo  He    respective  counties  for  school  purposes  is  not  deter- 

ged ^^  e  c        ^^^r  of  schools,  but  by  the  number  of  children  between 
»  agcS  ^  ^^^  twenty-one  years.     If  a  county  have  but  lOO  schools, 

^b^^^.  ^^Hnient  will  be  expended  upon  them.     If  it  have  200 

U0ol^'       u        ^   Apportionment,  and  no  more,  must  be  divided  among 
^ji<*       y  ^^n  be  continued  but  half  as  long  as  they  might  be  if 
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We  do  not  wish  any  neighborhood  to  be  deprived  of  a  school,  but  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  to  so  arrange  school  districts  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  schools.  It  will  be  better  to  have  fewer  schools  and  long^er 
sessions,  rather  than  more  schools  and  shorter  sessions. 

Section  3  of  Art.  VII  of  the  constitution,  says :  "  Each  magisterial  dis- 
trict shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly  located  school  districts  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary:  provided  that  no  school  district  shall  be 
formed  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants." 

No  school  district  ought  to  be  less  than  five  miles  square,  unless  there 
are  peculiar  local  reajons  for  departing  from  this  general  rule ;  and  it  will 
enhance  the  value  of  our  schools,  if  county  school  boards  will  give 
prompt  and  proper  attention  to  the  districting  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties. 

John  E.  Massey. 


Feabody  Institutes. 

Dr.  Curry  has  notified  us  that  the  appropriation  to  institutes  in  Vir- 
ginia this  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  We  are  much 
gratified  that,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
we  are  able  to  make  this  announcement. 

All  arrangements  for  institutes  will  be  concluded  at  an  early  day,  and 
due  notice  thereof  will  be  given  by  circulars,  etc. 

The  first  session  of  the  three  years'  graded  institute  held  at  Lynch- 
burg last  year  was  eminently  successful ;  the  second  session  will  be  held 
from  June  23d  to  July  i8th,  1890.  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass  is  at 
work  in  the  interests  of  this  institute. 

Two  or  three  more  institutes  for  white  teachers  will  be  held — one  at 
Harrisonburg ;  the  others  at  places  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
preliminaries  are  agreed  upon. 

•  President  James  H.  Johnston,  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  Petersburg,  has  issued  circulars  announcing  that  the  **  Summer 
Session"  of  the  Institute  will  be  conducted  from  June  i6th  to  July  28th, 
1890.  The  first  session  of  the  three  years'  graded  course — inaugurated 
last  summer — produced  good  results. 

General  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  will  provide  a  special  course  of  instruction,  covering  two 
weeks  in  May,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  public 
schools. 

Arrangements  for  two  more  institutes  for  colored  teachers  are  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  organize  the  institutes  this 
year  on  the  plan  adopted  last  year  for  the  Lynchburg  Normal. 
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It  is  earnesily  hope<i  that  superintendents  throughout  the  State  will 
ce  an  aciive  interest  in  the  institute  work  this  year — that  they  will 
end  the  instiiutes,  and  urge  their  teachers  to  attend. 


r EXT- Books.— Contracts  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
blishers  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  expire 
gust  isr  next. 

bounty  and  city  school  boards  will  take  no  action  in  the  matter  of  text- 
:>ks,  until  the  Board  of  Education  shall  announce  what  policy  will  be 
nsued  in  the  matter  for  the  next  fojir  years. 


School  Census. — We  hope  to  send  out  blanks  for  taking  census  of 
lool  population  before  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  blanks  will 
sent  to  superiniendents,  with  full  instructions.  Superintendents  will 
tribute  them  among:  district  clerks  promptly,  and  will  see  that  the  law 
v^rnrng  the  census  is  complied  with. 


National  Educational  Association. 

0fu  Program.^ M-€€lijig  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July  8  to  ii,  1890, 

(Elxtracts  from  Official  Bulletin.) 
[, — TUESDAY.  JULV     ^^    2:30   P.    M.      THE   WELCOME.       RICE   PARK. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  and  Responses. 

^TUESDAV    EVENllsj^^   j^^^y    8.       ORGANIZATION,   ANNOUNCEMENT   OF 

COMMITTEES,    ETC. 

rasentials  to  Succ^s  in  Teaching— Address.  Right  Rev.  C.  T.  Quin- 
j^  Bishop  of  Tennessee. 

— WKDNESD4Y      MORNING,     JULY   9.        PSYCHOLOGICAL     AND    PEDA- 
GOGICAL  OBSERVATION. 

Lepoft  of  the  Sp^^jj^K-^jj^j^j^j^g^Q^Q^g^  p  g^own,  Bloomington,  111.. 
,irma^  J^     ^   lanj  j^  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Lillie 

t  sp^^^         ^^iry  on  the  relation  of  instruction  to  will-training. — Chas. 
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Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion. — Paper,  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Discussion,  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  G.  S.  Albee, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  John  W.  Johnson,  University,  Mississippi,  and    others. 

IV. — WEDNESDAY    EVENING,     JULY    9.       THE    MORAL    VALUE      OF     ART 

EDUCATION. 

Paper,  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  St.  Paul.  Discussion,  Flora  Pennell,  Normal* 
111. ;  Ella  F.  Young,  Chicago,  and  others. 

The  White  Cross  Movement  in  Education. — Address,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Evans^on,  111. 

v. — thursday  morning,  july  lo.    compulsory   laws   ano    their 

Enforcement. 

Paper,  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Austin,  Texas.  Discussion,  Aaron  Gove, 
Denver,  Col.;  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  E.  B.  McElroy,  Salem, 
Or. ;  J.  B.  Thayer,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Correlation  of  Subjects  Taught  in  Elementary  Schools. — Paper. 
J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison,  Wis.  Discussion,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Charles  McMurry,  Winona,  Minn.  ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,  la., 
and  others. 

VI. — THURSDAY   EVENING,    JULY    lO.        THE     PLACE   AND    FUNCTION    OF 
THE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

Papers,  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Lewis  McLouth,  Brookings, 
S  D.  Discussion,  M.  L.  Fernald,  Orono.  Maine;  George  T.  Fairchiid, 
Manhattan,  Kan.;  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ames,  la. 

Address. 

VII. — FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  II.       **  ORGANIZATION  "  AND  **  SYSTEM,*' 
VS.'  ORIGINALITY   AND   INDIVIDUALITY    IN   TEACHER   AND    PUPIL. 

Paper,  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Discussion,  Charles  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Anderson,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  John 
T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
E.  T.  Cox,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Address. 

VIII.— FRIDAY   EVENING,    JULY    II.      THE   RACE   PROBLEM. 

I.  General  statement  of  the  problem. — Address,  Hon.  A.  A.  Gundy^ 
Monroe,  Louisiana.  2.  Education  and  the  problem. — Address,  Presi- 
dent J.  C.  Price,  Livingston  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  3.  The  general 
government  and  the  problem. — Address,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
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NATIONAL     COUNCIL   OF    EDUCATION. — PROGRAM. 

Wday,  July  4,  9  A.  M.— Report  of  Committee  on  City  School  Sys- 
^'^s,    E.   E.  White,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

3    F^.  Af.— Report  af  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  H.  B.  Sprague, 
s"^^  Dakota,  Chairman, 
^^^rday,  July  5,  9  A..  M. — Report  of  Committee  on  Elementary  Edu- 
-^tion,  N.  A  Calkins.    N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
|-j^        •    M.— Report    of"    Committee  on  Technological  Education,  L.  S. 

^'^pson.N.  J.,  Chairman. 
;^-   .  ^^day,  July  7,    9     A.   M.— Report  of  Committee  on   Education  of 

^pJ^hn  Hancock.   Ohio,  Chairman. 
^helH      ^- ""Report    oF    Committee  on  Educational  Literature,  W.    E. 

^^^n,  Mass.,   Chairman. 
>ri    Q-       ^ytjuly  8,  9   A^,  M. — Discussion  will  be  continued  upon  Report 
^>chi«^-^^^°°^  Systems,  made  at  San  Francisco  by  B.    A.    Hinsdale, 


W. 


^^lesda 


Closing^   Business  of  the  Session. 

DEPARTMENT    PROGRAMS. 

Kindergarten, 


"^^'cleoi  •  ^^'^^^y  ^-  3  P.  M.— I.  Opening  Exercises  and  Remarks,  the 

^^Par<j^  w.  *  ^cts   of  Kindergarten  Training  on  Primary  Work,  Irwin 

^^loct      jCt*^*     ^-^^scussion  ;  4.  '*  They  have  Eyes  and  Ears,"  Lucy 

^^^n,  W  \r'  Tj.  ^'^^^    ;     5.  Discussion  ;  6.  Schoolishness  in  the  Kinder- 

^  "*-  '     -^    ^-  M. — I.  Opening  Exercises  ;    2.  The  Kindergar- 


'y  an 


*ona/  Trj 


outside        --^K^ 

JTr^l      -        ^^^rver,  Helen  E.  Starrett,  111. ;    3.  Discussion;    4. 
^^l  6.  Busi-j      '^^  ^f  Kindergartners  and  Primary  Teachers;  5.  Dis- 
^^^    Meeting. 

Elemefitary  Schools, 

3  P.  M. — I.  Opening  Exercises;  2.  Geology  in 
^^cander  Winchell,  Michigan  ;  3.  Science  Training 
^^mar  Grades,  W.  L.  Jackman,  Illinois;  4.  Fairy 
heading,  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff. 


•nandbyit^    * 


C^     *^-  M. — I.  Can  we  Realize  the  final  Aim  of  Educa- 


*f  ^elatior^^~*^^cesses,  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  Ohio ;  2.  The  Teacher 
'On.Neur  Vc:^^,  -  (a)  The  Teacher  and  the  Superintendent,  A.  J. 
>L'.  (  ^^^     "*"       *     ^^^  ^^^  Teacher  and  the  Child,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Min- 

.'  ^  ^  *h^  •-j^^'^^er  and  the  Parent,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  McLauchlan, 
^*^  Cher  and  his  Fellow-workers,  H.   S.  Jones,  Penn- 


« 


i^ 


Jfc^iB.,    :L 
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Secondary  Education. 

Wednesday,  July  9,  3  P.  M. — The  High  School  as  a  Fitting-  School. — 
I.  The  General  Topic,  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  Minnesota,  H.  G.  Larimer,  Kan- 
sas ;  2.  Effect  of  the  College  Preparatory  High  School  upon  Attend- 
ance and  Scholarship  in  the  Lower  Grades,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  New  York  ; 
3.  The  Demands  of  the  High  School  for  severance  from  the  College 
and  the  University,  John  W.  Johnson,  Mississippi ;  4.  Is  State  or  Na- 
tional Uniformity  in  High  School  Work  Desirable?  J.  C.  Davidson, 
Arkansas;  5.  The  Two-fold  Function  of  the  High  School,  Julia  J.  Sweet, 
Iowa;  6.  Discussion  of  the  General  Subject. 

Friday,  July  11,  3  P.  M. — The  High  School  as  a  Finishin^^  School. — 
I.  The  General  Topic,  H.  Lee  Sellers,  Texas,  James  H.  Baker,  Colo- 
rado; 2.  Art  Instruction  in  the  High  School,  its  Utility  and  Value,  Chris- 
tine Sullivan,  Ohio  ;  3.  The  High  School  as  a  Factor  in  Mass  Kducation, 
E.  A.  Steere,  Montana ;  4.  The  High  School  Training  of  the  Future 
Citizen,  Stuart  MacKibben,  Michigan  ;  5.  The  Scope  and  Purpose  of 
Historical  Study  in  High  Schools,  W.  M.  West,  Minnesota ;  6.  Discus- 
sion of  the  General  Subject. 

Higher  Education, 

Wednesday,  July  9,  3  P.  M. — College  Instruction. — A  Symposium  on 
some  Forms  or  Methods,  to  be  designated  hereafter. 

Friday,  July  11,  3  P.  M. — College  Administration. — A  Symposium  on 
some  Forms  or  Methods,  to  be  designated  hereafter. 

More  than  thirty  college  presidents  or  professors  have  already  pledged 
their  presence  and  participation.  The  names  of  those  who  will  open 
the  discussion  will  be  given  later. 

In  hotel  arrangements,  etc.,  unusual  facilities  will  be  offered  college 
men  to  meet  one  another  in  a  social  way. 

Normal  Schools, 

Wednesday,  July  9,  3  P.  M.  — i.  The  Normal  School  Curriculum, 
President's  Address  ;  2.  Discussion  ;  3.  Common  School  Branches  from 
a  Professional  Standpoint,  Isabel  Lawrence,  Minnesota ;  4.  Discussion. 

Thursday,  July  10,  3  P.  M.— i. ,  W.  T.   Harris, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ;  2.  Discussion  ;  3.  Dickens  on  Education,^  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  Missouri;  4.  Recitation  Estimates,  A.  R.  Taylor,  Kansas;  5. 
Reports  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Superintendence, 
The  election  of  officers  having  taken  place  on  February  20th,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  program  for  the  July  meeting  in  time  for  the 
Bulletin, 
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Industrial   Education  and  Manual  Training. 

'hursday,  July  lo,  3  P.  M. — i.  The  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  the 
»rk  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Common  Schools,  M.  A.  Newell,  Mary- 
1  ;  2,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  Classification 
danual  Training  Work,  C.  M.  Woodward,  Chairman,  Missouri  ;  3. 
::ussion  by  rhe  Members  of  the  Committee. 

riday,  July  11,  3  P.    M.  — i.   Report  on   Progress  in  Cause  of  Manual 
ining,  Henry  A.  ^Vise,  Maryland  ;  2.  Discussion  of  Report  on  No- 
icJature,  cooiinued  ;    3.  Reports  of  Committees,    Miscellaneous  Busi 
;,    etc. 

Art  Education. 

/ednesday,  July  9,  3  p.  M.— High  School  Work  in  Drawing.— i. 
.er  by  Rhoda  E.  Selleck,  Indiana  ;  2.  Paper  by  L.  E.  Fay,  Massachu- 
5;  3.  Discussion  by  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Ohio;  4.  General  Dis- 
iion, 

^eport  of  Committee    on  Reorganization  of  the  Department.— Lang- 
S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Walter  S.  Perry,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
^rge  H.  Banlttt,  Boston,  Mass,     Anyone  having  suggestions  to  make 
please  communicate  with  the  Committee. 

hursday  July  10,  3  p.      M.— Normal  School  Work  in   Drawing.— i. 
^^  by  John  Goodison,    Michigan  ;  2.  Paper  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson 
^er,  New  York;  3.  Discussion  by  W.  N.   Hull.  Oregon;  4.  General 
*ussioii^ 
eports  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 


\V' 


Music  Education. 

rednesday,  July  9,  2:30  P.  M.*— i.  Music;  2.  President's  Address; 
alue  of  Discipline  i^  Music,  Margaret  Morris,  Ohio;  4.  Music;  5. 
;iig€Dt  Singing  by  the  Masses,  C  H.  Congdon,  Minnesota;  6.  Dis- 
ion  ;  7-  ^^"^^^• 

riday,  July  '^»  2:30  p.  M.— i.  Music;  2.  Music  as  a  Regular  and 
uired  Branch  of  Grade  Work  ;  Aaron  Gove,  Colorado;  3.  Discus- 
,  4,  Music;  5.  ^^^  \]ti\ov\  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa  with  the  Staff  Notation, 
^  Bartleit.  lowa  ;  (^)  Value  of  the  Union  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  with 
5taff  Notaion,  g  Q  Gregory,  New  Jersey  ;  6.  Discussion,  opened 
Robert  H-  ^eggg^  Colorado;  7.  Music;  8.  Report  of  Committees 
jVliscellaneous  Business. 


"h>^    ^^      L    ^^  opens  its  sessions  at  this  hour  to  permit  members  of  other 
rtoieiits  o    e^^  ^^^  ^^^^  musical  number. 


\i 
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/oini  Session. 

The  Departments  of  Elementary  Schools  and  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Manual  Training. 

Wednesday,  July  9,  3  P.  M. — Provisions  for  and  Course  of  Xraining- 
in  Manual  Training:. — i.  Primary  Classes,  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  Vork  ;  2. 
Grammar  Classes,  John  E.  Bradley,  Minnesota  ;  3.  Elementary  Schools 
Generally,  W.  N.  Hailman,  Indiana. 

Influence  of  Manual  Training  in  Elementary  Schools,  H.    M.    James, 
Nebraska. 


AppoiDtment  of  School  Trustees. 

We  are  surprised  to  know  that  all  superintendents  are  not  familiar  with 

the  law  relating  to  the  appointment  of  district  school  trustees.       That  all 

may  be  informed  in  reg^ird  to  this  important  matter,  we  publish  the  law 

below : 

(Acts  Extra  Session  1887.) 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  county 
judge,  the  commonwealth's  attorney,  and  the  county  superintendent  oi 
schools  of  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  created  a  board, 
to  be  known  as  the  School  Trustee  Electoral  Board.     The  org^anization, 
powers  and  duties  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows : 

2.  The  county  judge  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
county  superintenilent  of  schools  its  clerk.  Any  member  may  caJJ  a 
meeting  by  giving  due  notice  to  the  other  two.  Any  two  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  in  a 
duly  assembled  meeting,  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  valid  act. 

3.  The  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  fill  by  ap- 
pointment all  vacancies  now  existing  or  hereafter  occurring  in  the  office 
of  district  school  trustees.  Regular  appointments  shall  be  made  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  occurring  within  a 
regular  term,  shall  be  made  for  the  unexpired  part  of  such  term :  pro- 
vided, that  no  person  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write  shall  be  appointed  a 
trustee  ;  and  provided  also  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  said  board  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  appointment  oi 
school  trustees  as  heretofore  or  now  made  by  municipal  councils,  or  to 
disturb  in  any  way  the  present  law  bearing  on  the  action  of  said  munici- 
pal councils  in  the  premises. 

4.  The  board  shall  furthermore  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to 
declare  vacant,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  office  of  any  trustee  who  fails  to 
qualify,  and  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  this  board  his  official  oath  in  the 
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il  form  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  by  said  clerk  of 
appointment.  The  board  shall  also  vacate  the  office  of  any  and  every 
ee  who  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  law.  In 
nvestigation  of  any  such  alleged  failure  the  electoral  board  shall  have 
?r  to  issue  summons  to  witnesses  to  appear  before  it,  and  to  require 
i  produced  before  it  any  official  records,  papers  or  books  pertaining 
e  case.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  have  power  to  administer 
ath  to  any  witness   appearing  before  it. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  to  record  all  proceed- 
in  a  bound  volume,  which  record  book,  together  with  such  station- 
and  postage  as  mav    be  required  for  correspondence  with  trustees, 

be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  school  fund  on  the  warrant  of  the  said 
d  :  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  in  any 
year.  The  clerk  shall  furnish  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
with  a  list  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  district  of  the  county,  their 
offices,  and  date  of  appointment,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
jlled  for.  He  shall  also  promptly  notify  the  board  when  unexpected 
ncies  occur,  and  shall  also  notify  the  same  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
jxpiraiion  of  regular  terms  of  office,  so  that  the  district  boards  may 
:ept  full,  and  no  itietnbers  be  left  to  hold  over  unnecessarily.     He 

also  promptly  notify  ^\i  trustees  of  their  appointment,  and  also  for- 
[  to  the  same  blank  copies  of  the  official  oath,  ta  be  furnished  by  the 
rintendent  of  public  ii:xstruction.  ****** 


jE  Virginia  School  Register.— This  Register  was  prepared 
ally  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  schools,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
d  of  Education  tour  years  ago  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools 
e  State.  Reports  show,  however,  that  other  registers  are  used  in 
.  of  the  schools. 

I  experience  of  four  years  with  the  Virginia  School  Register  ]\isi\- 
he  statement  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  work,  and  for  this 
^n  ii  will  be  continued  in  use.  School  officers  are  hereby  notified 
jie  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  Richmond,  Va., 
ow  prepared  to  ^\\  orders  for  this  Register,  and  that  no  other  regis- 
in  be  used  in  i^e  public  schools  of  the  State. 


n 


[K  y^^^-  ^^  THE  Central  Office  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
pc^^  ^  f  ^^  ^'^1  promptly  respond  to  all  communications  from  the 
ftoic"  Ubh'c  Instruction.     When  a  circular  is  issued  calling  for 
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information,  and  specifying  the  time  by  which  such  information  id  desired, 
we  wish  to  have  responses  from  every  county  and  city  superintendent  &y 
the  time  specified.  If  the  information  be  furnished  two  or  three  days,  a 
week,  or  two  weeks  after  that  time,  it  may  be  of  no  service  whatever. 

If  necessary,  the  Board  of  Education  will  provide  a  special  reg-ulation 
governing  such  matters,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  deduct 
a  certain  amount  from  the  pay  of  every  superintendent  for  every  day's 
delay  in  furnishing  information,  &c. 


Items  from  Beports,  &g. 

Cumberland  Co. — Superintendent  Corson :  I  have  visited  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  county  except  three,  which  were  closed  on  account  of  the 
teachers'  sickness  or  other  causes.  A  number  of  schools  have  been  visi- 
ted twice.  I  spend  from  one  to  three  hours  at  each  school — sometimes 
observing  the  regular  work— -sometimes  examining  the  pupils  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  studied.  Before  leaving,  I  make  a  short  talk  to  tbt^ 
school,  exhorting  the  pupils  to  diligence,  and  speaking  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  the  teacher.  I  regard  **  visiting  the  schools"  the  most  im- 
portant of  my  official  duties,  and  I  endeavor  to  make  this  work  pleasant 
and  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

Greene  Co, — Superintendent  Jennings  :  It  is  with  unfeigned!  sorrow 
that  we  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  county, 
Capt.  I.  G.  E.  D.  Davis.  He  died  March  loth,  after  an  illness  of  only 
two  days.  He  was  a  veteran  in  public  school  work,  having  served  as 
county  superintendent,  trustee,  and  teacher,  and  in  every  capacity  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  conscientiously  and  efficiently ;  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  society;  an  earnest  educator;  a  high-toned  gentleman;  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father;  an  humble,  zealous  christian — 
his  death  is  lamented  by  all. 

Portsmouth, — Superintendent  Ashton:  A  very  interesting  institute  was 
held  on  the  25th  of  February  in  the  fourth  district  building.  All  of  the 
white  teachers  of  the  city,  the  principals,  and  several  invited  friends  were 
present.  Principal  Theo.  J.  Wool  explained  the  use  of  diagrams  in  cul- 
tivating the  observation  and  impressing  important  principles  on  the  minds 
of  pupils.  President  O.  V.  Smith,  of  the  School  Board,  gave  the  teach- 
ers an  instructive  talk  on  the  varied  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
its  economic  influences.  Principal  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  of  the  High  School, 
made  a  brief  address,  taking  for  his  subject,  The  Current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  superintendent  made  a  few  remarks  and  closed  the 
institute. 
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VERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW   HOW  TO  DRAW.  AND  CAN  LEARN 
FROM  THE 

Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing, 

By  HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

Elementary  course  in  Six  Numbers.  Ba«ed  on  the  Methods  of  the  best  Paris  Art 
Teachers.  Nos.  i»  2,  3  and  4,  per  Dozen,  5l-20.  Nos.  5  and  6,  ^2.00  per  Dozen. 
Manual  for  Teachers,  40  cents.     Sample  Set  with  Manual  for  Examination, sent  for  75  cts. 

This  system  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  form,  to  help  him  to  express 
that  idea  on  paper,  and  to  give  him  command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  thfe  objects 
about  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it.  The  Manual 
makes  the  system  plain  even  to  those  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing,  and  consider  it 
the  best  I  have  seen  for  teaching  purposes."  Pro/.  Austin  C.  Apgar^  Slate  Normal  School^ 
Trenton^  N.  J. 

*'  All  will  be  found  admirable  works  for  young  people  in  families  and  for  pupils  in 
schools. —  The  Interior^  Chicago, 

"We  cannot  imagine  any  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  has  been  made  by 
Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Augusta  L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  System  of  Object  Draw- 
WC— 7"^/  Art  Amateur,  New  York. 

**  Deserving  of  highest  praise." — Fhiiadelphia  Press. 

75  Gents  Only  for  Sample  Set  (oomplete)  by  Mail. 


A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,        -       New  York. 

Feb.90— tf  R.  L.  DeLEA,  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Satabllahed  in  1837. 

Huperlor  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin.  mounted 
with  the  beat  Rotary  Uaugingn,  for  Churcht, 
Schools.  Farms.  Factorie*.  Court  hotiscM.  Fire 
Alarm;  Tourtr  Clocks,  etc.    F-uUy  Warranted. 

Illuairatad  Citialogue  acui  Free. 
VaMDUiBN  4  Tirr.  lOti  L.  Xd8i..  CiucinaatL 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Pcnoils  are  uaeqaaled  for  smootli,  toagrh  leads. 

n  joor  stationer  does  not  keep  them, mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
t^H  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
dovble  the  money.  Jan.  90— ij 
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Tax:  FORunc . 


THE  FORUM,  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "  continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  inchiding  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  conclu- 
sions and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  with  the  hope 
of  beings  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  pericidical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendation 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  will  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEMJSMT. 
We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  I5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  55>oo  a  year.  It  is  "  the  foremost  American  review "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world,  ll  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  "  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  country 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forunu^ 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL    PENS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  I^EPTS. 

For  Artistic   Use   in    Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and   Ladies*. 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,   and   Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,   Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  A'.    Y. 
MENR  Y  HOE,  Sole  Agent  ^ch  90  xy 


School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

Large  StocL  ComDlete  Assortment.  Lilieral  Discount  to  Teacbers. 

HTJiraPEE.  &  00., 
BOOKSELLERS   AND  STATIONERS 

629  E.  Broad  Street^  Bichmond,  Va. 
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You  CAN  SAVE  M O N E Y ! 

cludii^?!^^  ^^  ^^^  KIWDS  OP  BOdK  AND  JOB  PRINTINO. 

"«  f^ks,  pamphlets.  Catalogues.  College  Journals  and  Magazines,  LelterHeads, 
^"•^  ^ve  h*H  ^"'•^**<*s.  Business  Cards,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
r  y^^Ued  o,^"^^"«f«"^I  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  than  any  establishment  in 
^^X-   f*-AY  YOU  ^°^  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.     IT 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printws,  Blank  Book  Makersfand  Binders. 

816   Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


J^^gill's  History  of   Virginia 

'^k!?  ••  the  «2lf'l^i^„^"'  ^^  Kcliacatlon  for  use  in  the  Public  Schoole  of  the  Sute  for  the  fourth 
^*>iM..*^*  »ot  „S?*!:  ****  Virginia  history  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State,  we  Inrlte  school  offl- 
'*«»••!£  •^e^taT*  IV  SrS?""!^"**  wirliuson  the  HISTORY  subject.  We  are  also  the  authorized 
"^  82?*^  or  iniai  ^^^  •dopt«j<i  t>y  the  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  and  applicaUons  for 
^•^^  for  p!£r?*!!°"  f»K«!«**nK  Mane,  should  be  addreaied  direct  to  us. 


L^^tf 


'w-Lists  and^Discott^Sj^*' " 


r«  p.  BELL  A  CO.«  Pnblisliers, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


(20$1K 


HXJY  THIS 


KAVORITB 


_  —  ^  STYLE 

(!|l*^>n&"iiaciiiiie 

l^  i'S?i^J?^^«J,^fancTrcoTer,  two 
^^^  "r  W?3*^  <y»i:^th  nickel  rings,  and 
»Mk>.  .H.f^^  "^oiVL^ieer  Ti:ftjt«fhment8.  equal  to 

S;>  Sm^i"^^  ^?^5*^b5.i['^  Canvassers. 
£fS?ffiy^UtL^*»«  l2**=*«'  *>efore  paymentalB 
•efortbreeyi^^j^  »l^**anufacturer«.  and  save 
^^.^....^     ^^••^   ^**'»nR  certtflcates  of  wai^ 
ApVJIflUp  **^<lror  testimonials  to 


»•••"«  u*^'^"""«6  MACHDIE  CO., 

lyini  la  ^^^^-^^.3^^>T.   PHII^DBLPHIA. 


enabli 


S:'?:^^^ 


They  POSS--SS  the  cGscntial  qu-;liticsof 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point&  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 

Ivison,  Blakeman  Sc  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


^ 


Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
^^olmes'  United  States  History, 


18 


We's  lyj^^ti^^ia-te  Arithmetic...  36 

ob  will      ^«M       Arithmetic 64 

.   r^^  W         Arithmetic 28 

dealers    ^^ 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  ...$     60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual I  28 

Maury's  Revised  Physical I  20 

Holmes'  New  History i  00 

^^iled  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Feb.  90— tf  19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION, 

A  iihcalled  "Welister'B  Unabrtdrnd 
Dicttonanr"  is  befng  offered  to  the pnUiG 
at  avery  lowprice.  The  body  oi  the  boofc^ 
from  A  to  Z,  IB  a  oheap  reprint,  page  for 

Kge,  of  the  editton  of  1847,  whioh  waafn 
\  day.  iTalnahlebook,  but  in  tfaepro- 
oreiB  of  langnage  for  over  FOBTT  TEARS; 
haa  been  completely  superseded.  R  is 
now  reprodnceo,  broken  type,  errors  and 
all,  by  photo-litliographprocessiisprinted 
on  cheap  paper  and  iUmsily  bonnd.  A 
brief  comparison,  page  by  page,  between 
the  Toprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged 
edition,  wlU  show  the  great  snperionty 
of  the  latter.  These  reprints  are  as  ont 
of  date  as  a  last  year's  almanae.  Ho  hon- 
orable dealer  will  allowthe  buyer  of  such 
to  suppose  that  he  is  getting  ttie  Webster 
which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard 
and  THE  BEST,— e¥ery  eepy  of  which 
bears  onr  imprint  bb  given  Mow. 
9Sr  U  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  the  "  Ancient  Edition"  by  any 
misrepresentations  will  advise  us  of  the 
facts,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  the 
seller  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. 

SPRINOFUXD,  BIASS. 

Apl.  90 — Im. 


LIIFE} 


HON.  JEFFERSON  DlViS, 


Mrs.  JEFFEBSON  DAVIS. 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY 


The   prospectus  and    complete  outfit    for 
canvassing  will  be  ready  immediately. 

AGENTS  WISHING  DESIRABLE  TERRITORY 

on  this  great  work  will  please  address,  ms 
soon  as  possible,  the  publishers, 

BELFORD  COMPANY. 

18-22  East  x8th  Street,     NEW  YORK. 
Apl.  90 — 2m. 


[STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "  INTER- 
LINEAR CLASSICS."  Sam- 
ple page  and  Catalogue  of  School -Books, 
free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THESHENANDOAH  NORMALCOLLEGE 


THOROUGH,  jFKACTICAL,  jFBOGBESSIFE. 


The  Spring  term  of  ten  weeks  begins  March  25,  1890.  School  is  now  in  session.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of 
experienced  and  practical  teachers.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  daily  recitations. 
Classes  are  organized  to  suit  all.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  common  branches. 
Elocution  and  Theory,  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  complete  Commercial  Course  with- 
out extra  charge.  No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  True  worth 
is  the  gnly  standard  of  merit.     Tuition,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  week. 

NO  INCIDENTALS. 


Board,  with  room,  in  private  family,  $2  to  I3  per  week. 

If  paid  in  advance,  $4^  will  pay  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  fifteen  weeks,  beginning 
March  25.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  teachers  to  attend  the 
Normal  and  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  next  winter. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 
Jan.  90— 4m  Harrisonburg^   Virginia. 
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LECT/C  SERIES-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

REAI3Y  JANUARY   20. 

'    ECLECTIC  HISTOi^^: 

A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 
States^  by  M.  E.  Thalheii^ier,  author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has 
been  re-writicn  and  mucb  simplified  to  belter  adapt  ft  to  school  use;  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  been  nesxrly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored  plates,^nd 
the  enxire  text  reset  in  ne^w  type.  i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price,  $1.00; 
exchange  price,  60  cents. 

DY'S  COMPOSITIC^ISI     AND  RHETORIC  : 

The  Elements  of  Composiillon  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in   both  Criti-  j     j 

dsm  and  Construction.         :&y  Virciinia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric   in  the  Rich-  I     I' 

mond,  Va.,  High  School .        »  2mo,  416  pages.     Price,  ^i  .00;  exchange  price,  60  cents.  r    1 

■  I  ! 
S  COMPLETE  ALCiElBRA  : 

A  complete  algebra  to    accompany   Ray's   Mathematical    Series.     By  George  W. 

Smith,  Woodward  HigH    School,   Cincinnati.     A   one  book  course   in    Algebra, 

sufticicntly  full  for  tHe     i^igh  school   and  usual  college   curriculum.     i2mo,  358 

pages.    Price,  $100  >    «x. change  price,  60  cents. 

^l^^rO'V^  E.EA.IDY : 

tIG'S  NEW  bANQVJ A.QE   EXERCISES  : 

Bound  in  full  cloth  a.na  beautifully  illustrated. 
Part   I,  First^'^^  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
Part  11,  '^'^^^  *^^  fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  25  cents. 

KiUFFEV'S  RE>^S^t>  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LITERARY  REAPER: 

i2mo,  479  P*^^*»  ^^\X  leather.     Will^ake  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English 
Literature.    ©S  cenu.  ^ 

OLBROOK'S  NEW   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  : 

By  Dr.  ,^^^^^^   H01.BROOK,  National  Normal  School.     Combines  the  "  Training 
lyssons    ana     v^onQpigigM  Q^j^mm^  j„  ^^^  y^jmng      65  cenU. 

cGUFFEY'S  ALT^^^N^TE  SIXTH  READER : 

^ii^^'^6^  ^f^^^f  for  higher  grades.     Ten   full-page  illustrations.     Qoth.     432 
pages,     uv  ^ents 

EWETT-S  PSVCHOLOOY: 
For  young  tenr.1. 

Normal  C/nive     .  *'^'      ^^  Edwin  S.  HeweTT,   LL.D.,  President   Illinois  State 
'^^ty.     Cloth.     192  pages.     85  cents. 

[.ECTIC  PHV^» 
ByRiTssELL^^^A^  GEOGRAPHY: 

contenisfrotn       ^^**^^-     ^  modern  text-book.     Essentially  different  in  form  and 
sand)  cities  a^!?^^«f  works  on  the  subject.     Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thou- 
^  towns  in  ten  months.     Price,  $1  .oo  ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 
SEAfD  ^ 

^    OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


m^ZH 


P,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I 


L, 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

Having  accepted  the  Agency  for  the  •'ANDRtws  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,"  we  have  added  this  branch  to  our  Book  and  Stationery  iTusiness,  and 
invite  correspondence  from  parties  contemplating  additions  or  changes  in  their  SCHOOL 
FURNITURE  for  next  school  session, 

SAMPLES  AT  OUR  STORE. 

Circulars  and  Catalogues  sent  on  application  to 

H.  M.  STARKE  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Tbos.  J.  Starke  &  Sons,) 
9Q9  Main  Street,  -  -  RICHHONn^    VJl. 


169    TBAGHERS    VITAIffTESDt 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  REOISTBATION  Plan  and  American    Collegre 
Directory  Supplement. 

AfMERICAN  TEACHERS*  BUREAU, 

Evans  Buildin^s^  Si.  JLouis. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    VIROINI 


FACUI.TY  OF  Twenty  ONE  Professors  and  Ten  Instructors. 
Complete  Courses  in 

Letters  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering. 

Library  of  50,000  volumes.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Museums  of  Natural  History 
and  Chemistry.  Anatomical,  Biological,  Chemical,  Pathological,  and  Physical  Labora- 
tories. Virginians  in  the  Academical  Schools  pay  no  tuition.  Public  School  TracAgrs 
admitttd  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  session  without  charge.    Send  for  Catalogue  to 

WM    M.  THORNTON,  Chairman  of  the  FacuUy. 

IT    STjftulTIDS    ^T    THE    HE^A-ID. 


THE  LMT-RONNM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  RhowR  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Oompatiy 

is  now  introducing. 

Arti.^tically  Beautiful.      Without 

a  Peer.     In  ita  Mechaaical 

CoDRtruction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  Hue  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  Bpecialties. 
No  other  machine  ha.s  them. 
The«e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic "  more  than  ever,  without 
qneption,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agenta  wanted.     Addreafi 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Kichmood   V»^ 
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^  TBE  BEST  A  UTHOBITTJ* 


WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

EDITION  OF  1890. 


niURGSD  BT  TEl  ABBITKni  OF 

A  Pronouncing  Biographical 

Dictionary  &  Pronouncing 

Gazetteer   of  the    World. 

WITH    A 

Supplement  of  over  i^.joo 
New   Words. 


The  largest  and  most  complete  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  2,126  pages. 
Contains  thousands  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Quarto  Dictionary.  5,000 
words  in  general  use,  with  their  synonyraes.  Illustrated  with  woiod-cuts  and  full  page 
plates.     With  or  without  Denison's  Patent  Index. 

"  The  AccepM  Usage  Of  the  Best  Writers." 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  truest  sense  the  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  it  is 
so  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  literary  men.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  our  literary  productions,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
spelling  of  certain  words  wherein  dictionaries  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  in  at  Ucist 
three- four  I  hi  of  (he  standard  tuorAs  of  the  language  and  in  most  of  the  leading  periodicals  ^ 
the  orthography  is  according  to  Worcester.  In  fact,  the  great  literary  interests  o(  ih\% 
country  and  of  England  are  now  substantially  united  in  the  use  of  the  word  forms  given  in 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

It  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  most  Eminent  Scholars,  Authors  and  Educators  oi 
America,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holme?, 
Washington  Irving,  Bayard  Taylor,  George  Bancroft,  Louis  Agassiz,  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, Charles  Sumner,  Eiward  Everett,  James  A.  Garfield,  James  G.  Blaine,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  John  G  Whittier,  Horace  Mann,  Phillips  Brooks,  George  P.  Marsh,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  James  McCosh. 

Has  been  publicly  recommended  as  the  Standard  Anthority  by  tbe  leading  new8' 
papers  of  England  and  America. 

Special  prices  to  teachers  and  school  officials. 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGfLISH, 

Publishers,  Booksellers^  Stationers,  Printers,  Binders,  and 
Blank-Book  Manufacturers. 
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Feb.  90~tf. 
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The  A.iiD  and  Nature  of  Edaoation.'*' 

BY  DR.  S.  p.  ROBINS. 

^ill  you  permit  me  to  devote  the  minutes  that  remain  to  me  to  a  few 
arks  on  the  nature  and  aim  of  education  ?  The  theme  is  one  cease- 
'y  reiterated  at  our  educational  gatherings.  To  the  non-professional 
er  the  topic  may  appear  hackneyed,  its  treatment  wearisome  ;  but  the 
3er  has  in  its  discussion  a  perennial  interest.  We  do  not  expect  the 
•wy  of  new  principles  of  education.  Yet  almost  every  day  shows 
new  and  valuable  application  of  the  ancient  principles,  or  calls  on 
adduce  them  in  refutation  of  some  miserable  fad  that  enthusiastic 

"r&e  on  our  notice,  or-  casts  on  them  some  new  light,  revealing  in 
^ty  or  vastness,  or  strength,  before  unseen,  and  unexpected. 

»  '■^peating  what  a  tti.ousand  voices  before  me  have  said  in  tones 
^OT^  attractive  and  more  forcible  than  I  can  command,  I  say  that 
^'^  ^  a  process  is  tH^  providing  of  the  best  conditions  for  the  ut- 
^^^opment,  under  wi^e  discipline,  of  all  the  powers  of  our  nature, 
that  you  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  statement.  You  may, 
•  ^k  to  what  purpose  I  state  what  everybody  has  heard  a  thou- 
^^>  and  nobody  disputes.  My  excuse  must  be  that,  however  well 
^  ^»^is  is  as  a  truth,  no  one  lives  up  to  it.  I  venture  very  little  when 
^  "iat  no  primary  scViool,  no  secondary  school,  no  university,  how- 
/enerable  or  renowned,  or  well  equipped,  or  richly  endowed,  pro- 
ihebest  conditions  for  the  utmost  development,  under  wise  discipline, 
I  ibe  ^'wers  of  our  nature.  As  I  contemplate  the  vast  and  glorious 
ibiWlies  of  this  humanity  which  we  share,  my  soul  bows  down  before  it 
\  reverence  akin  to  awe ;  but  when  I  turn  to  the  actualities  of  life  so 
ial,  80  mean,  so  unworthy,  I  blush  with  shame  for  my  race.  Who,  in 
iself,  has  not  suffered  the  deepest  humiliation,  when  he  has  made  the 
appointing  comparison  between  what  he  might  have  been  and  what  he 
j^s  he  is.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  in  the 
ic^tiot^  of  each  man.    I  know  that  very  well.     I  know  that  by  our 

^^tr^ct  from  his  presidential  address  at  the  Teachers'  Convention  of  1889, 
J  IP  Montreal. 
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weakness  or  our  perverseness  we  fail,  or  we  refuse,  to  make  the  most  of 
our  advantages.     But  after  full  account  is  taken  of  the  effects  of  natural 
infirmity  and  wrong- headedness,  there  remains  a  large  residuum  of  in- 
dividual failure,  and  therefore  of  national  weakness  and  widespread  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  which  must  be  charged  against  our  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  education.     I  may  be  told  that  even,  after  we  have  secured  the 
wisest  conditions  and  the  best  discipline,  we  shall  still  have  our  Lambs 
and  our  Poes  steeping  themselves  in  ardent  spirits,  our  Coleridges  and 
our  De  Quinceys  plunging  into  the  voluntary  delirium  of  the  opium  habit, 
our  Shelleys  and  our  Byrons   embruting  themselves,  and  dishonoring 
their  genius  by  their  debauchery.     It  is  true,  I  fear.     After  all  shall  have 
been  done  that  can  be  done  to  train  aright  our  youth,  failures  will  still 
recur  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  relaxing  effort,  or  for  resting  content  with 
an  imperfect  realization  of  our  aims.     If  we  desire  the  well-being  of  our 
community,  if  we  love  our  native  land,  if  we  hold  dear  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  fellow- men,  we  must  strive  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  provide 
the  best  conditions  for  the  utmost  development,  under  wise  discipline,  of 
all  the  powers  of  our  nature. 

Your  attention  has  undoubtedly  turned  to  two  evidences  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  our  present  educational  processes  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  one  is  the  vigorous  protest  lately  made  in  England, 
and  somewhat  more  faintly  echoed  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  against  ex- 
aminations, both  as  a  basis  of  school  ranking,  and  as  a  test  of  fitness  to 
receive  certain  scholastic  honors,  and  to  fill  certain,  more  or  less,  lucrative 
public  employments.  The  other  is  the  attention  now  directed  to  manual 
training.  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  time  by  a  formal  analysis  of  these 
arraignments  of  methods  hitherto  in  vogue.  I  simply  state  the  lesson 
they  read  to  me.  They  show  me  that  the  conviction,  the  rational  convic- 
tion, long  held  by  advanced  educators,  is  at  last  taking  hold  of  the  uni- 
versal mind,  that  education  should  lead  not  so  much  to  knowing  as  to 
doing ;  that  its  issue  is  not  so  much  acquirement  as  capacity.  The  ques- 
tion of  practical  life  is  not  what  does  Job  Stiles  know,  but  what  can  Job 
Stiles  do.  Our  acquaintance  with  men  has  not  been  very  wide  if  it  has 
not  brought  us  into  contact  with  more  than  one  shiftless,  idle,  incapable 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  know  almost  everything,  but  who  literally  could 
do  nothing.  I  am  afraid  that  more  than  one  bright  scholar  of  phe- 
nomenal quickness  of  verbal  memory  has  turned  out  to  be  a  helpless, 
nerveless  incompetent  in  after  life,  while  I  am  sure  that  many  boys  who 
were  regarded  as  dunces  at  school  have  made  their  mark  deeply  on  their 
generation  when  they  have  reached  manhood,  and  taken  up  its  duties. 
Now,  this  seems  to  me  no  slight  accusation  to  bring  against  any  system 
of  school  training,  to  say  that  high  scholastic  rank  is  consistent  with 
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£ulure  in  life,  and  that  some  whom  the  schools  reckon  as  dolts  become  the 
influential  men  of  their  time.  For  it  is  nothing  else  than  to  say  that 
schools  and  school-masters,  and  school  methods,  are  not  in  touch  with  that 
life  for  which  they  profess  to  furnish  preparation. 

Let  me  indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  flight  of  fancy.  Let  me  picture  to 
you  the  finished  product  of  a  perfect  education.  I  shall  not  refer  to  girls. 
Only  the  delicate  hand  of  a  lady  could  rightly  portray  ''  the  sweet  girl 
graduate"  of  an  ideal  '*  Donalda  Department."  I  shall  not  suppose  that 
our  ideal  pupil  has  extraordinary  powers;  but  I  shall  suppose  that  they 
have  been  sedulously  cultivated.  He  is  in  full  health.  It  is  for  him  a  joy 
to  live.  He  drinks  in  pleasure  with  every  exercise  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers.  His  muscles  are  under  complete  control.  His  carriage 
and  movement  are  prompt,  graceful,  agile,  certain.  His  hands  use  with 
precision  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  so  many  other  tools  as  ensure  his  ability 
to  learn  the  use  of  any  tool.  Having  learned  the  right  use  of  his  senses, 
he  tokes  rapid,  accurate,  comprehensive  note  of  objects  and  of  phenomena. 
He  observes  in  detail,  he  analyzes  in  an  orderly  way,  he  sets  parts  in  their 
right  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole,  he  understands,  he  judges, 
he  remarks  similarities,  he  classifies,  he  generalizes,  he  reasons.  He  re- 
members, that  is,  he  makes  provision  for  recollecting  ;  having  wisely 
selected  that  which  he  will  remember,  he  links  it  to  life  and  experience  by 
many  direct  and  indirect  associations,  so  that  what  he  knows  is  ready  for 
nse  in  the  emergencies  of  life.  He  is  imaginative ;  he  rearranges  into  new 
forms  the  elementary  conceptions  stored  in  his  mind.  He  is  a  creator  of 
new  forms ;  but  his  new  conceptions  are  not  fantastic,  incoherent,  frag- 
mentary. They  are  coherent,  integral,  shapely,  such  as  can  be  transferred 
to  other  minds,  or  embodied  in  the  material  world.  He  knows  and  uses 
language  well,  whether  spoken  or  written.  He  has  a  large  vocabulary  ; 
he  has  learned  the  names  of  many  things,  actions,  abstractions,  relations, 
eacb  calling  up  a  vivid  and  distinct  idea.  Words  well  used  delight  him. 
Each  word  suggests  its  own  exact  conception,  whether  of  thing  or  of  re- 
lation ;  each  conception  as  it  is  evoked  he  rightly  marshals  with  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  so  that  finally  the  whole  thought  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  accurately,  fully,  and  consistently  reproduced  in  his  own  mind. 
So,  reciprocally,  he  employs  language  deftly  to  depict  his  own  thdught ; 
his  mind  is  orderly,  his  conceptions  clear  and  vivid,  and  he  has  acquired 
the  Acuity  of  dear,  picturesque,  and  powerful  utterance.  All  the  conven- 
tioiis  of  speech  and  of  writing  he  knows,  so  that  nothing  in  the  form 
of  his  expression  contravenes  established  usage  or  shocks  the  cuhivated 
taste  of  hearer  or  reader. 

Highest  in  importance  it  is  that  our  ideal  pupil  should  be  cultivated  in 
the  minor  graces  and  in  the  major  verses.    He  should  be  practised  in  the 
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exercise  of  social  amenities,  should  have  a  courteous  address,  a  self- 
possessed  manner,  neither  forward  nor  shy,  a  frank  speech,  an  open  and 
a  pleasant  glance.  He  should  be  calm,  self-governed,  truthful,  generous, 
a  champion  of  the  weak,  a  succorer  of  the  needy.  He  should  be  pure 
in  thought,  brave  in  spirit,  bold  and  prompt  in  action,  afraid  of  nothing 
but  wrong,  a  scorner  of  nothing  but  meanness.  Yes  !  our  ideal  pupil 
should  be  an  admirable  Crichton  in  cultivation,  a  Milton  in  culture,  a 
knightly  Bayard  in  morals,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  cannot  attain  a  consummation  such  as  this  in  any 
case ;  but,  were  the  conditions  in  the  highest  degree  favorable,  and  were 
we  ourselves  cultivated,  as  we  should  have  been,  we  should  in  many  cases 
approach  this  result,  and  we  shall  make  no  nearer  approach  to  it  by 
lowering  our  aim.  No !  let  us  keep  a  lofty  ideal  before  us.  Let  us  hold 
it  up  to  parents,  to  school  commissioners,  to  the  general  public,  to  states- 
men, in  order  that,  securing  their  acquiescence  and  their  help,  we  may 
with  each  succeeding  year  more  nearly  reach  the  conditions  of  a  perfect 
education  for  the  people. 

And  this  question  of  a  perfect  education  of  the  people  was  never  so 
urgent  as  now.  We  have  passed  the  days  of  rude  and  wasteful  abundance. 
The  stress  of  modern  civilized  life  is  upon  us,  with  its  sharp  distinctions 
of  wealth  and  penury,  when  the  bitter  cry  of  those  who  are  worsted  in 
the  battle  of  life  mingles  with  the  roar  of  the  conflict.  In  this  Dominion 
the  question,  what  shall  I  eat  ?  and  what  shall  I  drink  ?  and  wherewithal 
shall  I  be  clothed  ?  was  never  so  anxiously  debated  in  thousands  of  homes 
as  it  is  to-day.  Increased  competition  in  every  line  of  business,  due  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  the  partial  exhaustion  of  some  of 
our  resources,  the  diminishing  fertility  of  our  soils,  the  wide  and  reckless 
destruction  of  our  forests,  the  decay  of  some  of  our  industries,  the  lock- 
ing up  of  much  of  our  capital,  and  the  ill-paid  employment  of  much  of 
our  labor  in  enterprises  that  can  be  galvanized  into  precarious  life  only  by 
all  sorts  of  temporary  expedients,  and,  above  all  else,  the  ruinous  waste 
of  our  national  wealth  through  the  lamentable  excesses  in  drink,  that 
every  lover  of  his  country  deplores ;  all  these  causes,  and  others  that 
might  be  enumerated,. have  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  time  predicted 
by  M^caulay,  when  hundreds  of  our  population  will  rise  in  the  morning 
with  no  sure  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  day.  Education  alone,  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term,  will  not  ward  off  the  spectres  of  hunger  and 
want  that  threaten  our  ever  denser  populations.  Legislation  must  do 
much,  moral  reforms  must  do  more;  most  of  all  must  be  done  by  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  religion,  if  the  well-being  of  the  people  is  to  be 
conserved  and  augmented.  That  the  children  of  persons  well  to  do  living 
in  pleasant  homes,  with  all  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
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y  continue  to  live  as  tlieir  parents  have  lived,  they  must  be  fitted  better 

*«eJr  parents  were  to    enter  on  the  struggle  of  life.    They  must  not 

y  know  more,  it  is  of  immeasurably  greater  importance  that  they  be 

o  do  more  than  their    parents.     Besides,  if  our  young  nation  is  to 

its  due  place  in  the  van   of  civilized  progress,  all  the  powers,  physi- 

'  "^entai,  and  moral,  of  tHe  people  must  be  diligently  cultivated. 

o  not  speak  of  the  special  difficulties  of  our  position  as  members  of 
e  Protestant  minority  of"  this  province.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  gradual 
sure  extinction  of  our  F^rotestant  farming  communities  by  the  inevi- 
^P^ration  of  tfie  tithe  system.  I  utter  no  complaint  of  the  annihila- 
n  of  Engflish  political  influence  in  Quebec,  though  it  is  an  incalculable 
sfortune  for  the  majority  no  less  than  for  the  minority,  because  it  has 
tn  e  necessary  consequence  of  our  foolish  dissensions.  I  pass  in 
rnt  sorrow  that  positioia  of  almost  complete  isolation  to  which,  by  our 
jghty  indifference  to  tK^  free  interchange  of  thought  with  our  fellow 
zens,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  tongue,  that  was  justly,  as  well 
»n,"  K^'  ^^ar  to  thena,  A^e  have  condemned  ourselves. 
Nhy  should  I  speak  oF  opportunities  forever  fled?  Why  should  I 
-kly  repine,  or  impotently  rage  at  the  inevitable  outcome  of  our  past 
tory.  1  will  not  do  it.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  only  means  by 
ic  n  arrest  the  d^^ay  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  national  re- 

irces»  of  material  prosper  ity^  of  national  liberty,  is  by  the  development 
the  mteUigence,  the  slcil],  the  self-reliance  of  our  people.  And  this 
1  1  ^^l^^d  to  this  I  pledge  you,  my  fellows  :  We  will  labor  as  wisely, 
av^h  y  as  we  may,  to  give  to  each  of  our  pupils  the  full  possession 
^^brin  •  ^^  inheritano^  to  which  he  is  born— himself.  As  far  as  we 
^y  ^^%  it  about,  he  sH^U  i^ave  our  instruction  master  of  his  hands, 
^ter  o  his  intellect,  tua^^^gj.  ^f  j^jg  j^Q^al  impulses,  and  so  a  master  in 
e  rc^^  of  things,  and  a.    king  in  the  world  of  mm,— The  Educational 
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Order  of  Development. 

^    Recog  ,  a.nd  ability  to  produce,  the  spoken  representative 

-  the  id^^' 
^^   Rec  s  tl\e  written  or  printed  representative  of  the  idea — 
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4.  Recognition  of  ideas  in  relation  (thought)  as  represented  in  spoken 
sentences. 

5.  Recognition  of  ideas  in  relation  (thought)  as  represented  in  virritten 
or  printed  sentences. 

6.  Vocalizing — translating  printed  signs  of  ideas  in  relation  to  spoken 
signs.     Briefly,  the  order  is  (i)  possession,  (2)  expression.     Note    that  ' 
possession  precedes  expression. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  spoken  words  are  composite — Plionic 
analysis. 

8.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  printed  words  are  co'mposite — Spellings. 

Some  Ends  to  be  Attained. 

1.  Fluency.     Drawling  must  not  be  permitted. 

2.  Natural  tones.  Muttering,  an  unnaturally  high  key,  "sing-song^/* 
monotones,  meaningless  inflections  and  pauses,  and  ''vain  repetitions,*' 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

3.  In  standing  to  read,  body  erect  and  gracefully  poised ;  book  at 
proper  height  and  proper  distance  from  the  eyes. 

4.  Automatic  vocalization.  **The  great  object  of  Education,  then, 
should  be  to  transfer  as  much  as  possible  our  actions  from  the  conscious 
to  the  unconscious  region  of  the  mind.'* — Kay,  ''Memory,"  p.  248. 
"  In  reading  with  the  mind  directed  to  the  meaning,  we  are  no  longer 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  words  and  letters  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
veyed."— Id,y  p.  242.  If  conscious  effort  must  be  given  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  words,  attention  to  the  thought  is  impossible  and  the  exercise  is 
not  reading,  but  merely  word-pronouncing. 

5.  The  eye  and  the  mind  should  be  in  advance  of  the  voice,  otherwise 
the  exercise  is  liable  to  JDecome  word -pronouncing. 

6.  Ability  to  image.  Every  word  should  call  up  in  the  mind  an  image, 
and  every  sentence  should  evoke  a  mental  picture  of  its  contained  ideas 
in  their  correct  relations.  This  is  reading.  This  wanting,  the  exercise 
is  profitless  word- pronouncing.  "  Whenever  a  sensation  or  an  idea  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  a  mental  image  or  conception  of  it  must  be  formed 
in  order  to  its  being  perceived  or  understood." — Kay,  "  Memory,"  p.  208. 

7.  A  correct  ideal  of  good  reading  in  the  mind  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

8.*  Facility  in  reproducing  the  author's  thought.  "Telling  the  story 
mainly  in  the  author's  language  is  not  sufficient.  This  may  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  mere  verbal  memory,  and  does  not  prove  possession  of  the 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  child.  I  would  suggest  that  from  the  earliest 
age  pupils  be  required  to  reproduce  in  their  own  language  the  reading 
lesson."— Prof.  Catlett,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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I-    Have  in     •  J       - 
>ur  Du   *i        ^^"    ^^  ideal  of  good  reading  to  which  you  would  have 

3'    I J^^*'^'*"^  y^^^s^Jf  to  see  defects, 

O  ri*       .     experiment  upon  methods  of  curing  delects. 

.  r^y  It  is  not  good  teaching  to  require  three,  four,  or  a  half 

F  p  s  to  read  the  same  paragraph  in  succession,  except  with  a 

"  ,  v^ngeach  succeeding  pupil  discover  and  remedy  some  defect 

ucii^^tt  have  discovered  and  are  able  to  remedy. 

5-      oncert  reading  is  of  doubtful  utility,  except  it  be  for  voice-culture, 

eciion  ol  some  specific  defect,  the  purpose  being  made  known 
the  class. 


6-   Tolerate  no  machi 


n^  reading.     If  the  pupil  does  not  put  the  soul  of 


s  into  hi3    reading,  a  very  important  work  is  undone  for 

at  pupil. 

'"  ^  "^bits — as  a  matter  of  voice-culture— the  teacher 
*^^  K  h  ^^"^^^  Pupils  occasion;illy  to  imitate  a  correct  model  fur- 
shed  by  herself.  But  usually  get  the  child's  best  effort  before  doing 
is. 

8.  Waste  no  time  in    a^i  ^  .^  1    r      .u        1        t      1  ■ 

^       .        *    ^^kmg  questions  merely  lor  the  sake  ol  asking 

lestions.     yuestions    that  do  not  demand  thought  as  a  condition  to 

►rrect  answers  are  vali^^i  j  .1,  u        r  1    r      .u 

,  ,    ^.  ,  ,        '^^^  el  ess,  and  they  are  harmful,  tor  they  consume 

duable  timeand  belitti*.  .1  1        .- 

'-Lie  the  true  value  ol  questionmg. 

g.  Frequently  call  on  m         j       -l      l    ■  ^  .  n  j 

^  .  .  ...  "^  pupils  to  describe  the  images^ — pictures— called 
Mn  their  minds  by  ^^vr^^  J       ,  ,  i_    1 

'•  R     d'      •     ,,        ""ds,  phrases  and  sentences  m  the  lesson. 

J  .         .  '^^insf  within  prescribed  limits,''  as  talking  is  think- 

r  and  expressing  thr^       ,       ,  ,  .  .     ,.    .         L      ,^       . 

'   .        f  .        ^  .         ^Ug-ht  within  certain  limits.     Readme  is  acquirmg 

;  thought  contained   1^         .    .  ,  ^^      ^  ia     i  \       a 

,.•      **!.•.  ^  printed  language.     The  child  who  cannot  read 

rordiDg  to  this  defir,-   ^  j  r   ^        ^  11 

„         J  L      •    •  "^ition,  can  do  none  of  the  ordinary  school  tasks 

II ;  and  herem  IS   tK_  r     , 

V      J    .  **^  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  unsatisfactory  work 

1.  If  children  ai>!l^*"^^ 

•,«^«.   ♦-,,  *      *"^^*^ar  stupid,   ascertain   whether  fhey  can  read.      If 
|r  cannot,  try  to  as c- 
posed  ''stupidity  > 

2,  Do  not  try  to 
hes      Go  t    iV-.      ^ure  an  evil   by  pulling  leaves  or  trimming  upper 


^rtain  wky,  remedy  the  evil,  and  nine- tenths  of  the 
■will  vanish. 


Its 


J.  Secure  distia^^ 
lifBcult  combinatv 


'^Oots. 


articulation.     Drill  on  the  elementary  sounds  and 
In  avoiding  tK  ^^^  ^^  helpful  in  this  direction. 


nuoils  to  rush  drawl,  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  per- 


I  Vi 


¥" 
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15.  Teach  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.     In  grades  in  which  diction- 
aries are  used,  teach  pupils  how  to  use  them,  and  make  their  use  a  habit. 

16.  When  a  pupil  so  distorts  a  sentence  as  to  make  nonsense,  and  is 
unconscious  of  it,  something  is  wrong. 

17.  Your  pupils  are  not  likely  to  read  better  than  you  want  them  to 
read.     \i  you  are  satisfied  with  a  poor  product,  they  will  be. 

18.  The  teacher  must  not  only  know  good  reading  when  she  hears  it, 
but  must  know  how  to  enable  a  child  to  know  and  to  produce  gfood 
reading — must  be  able  to  enable  the  child  to  get  thought  from  a  printed 
page. 

19.  The  teacher  who  fastens  no  bad  habits  upon  her  pupils  for  her 
successor  to  cure — or  endure — is  a  pretty  good  teacher. 

20.  The  teacher  who  can  eradicate  bad  habits  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
teacher. 

21.  Prompting  a  child  while  he  is  trying  to  read  is  a  bad  practice*  It 
makes  the  child  dependent  and  does  not  help  him  a  particle.  It  is  weak. 
teaching,  or  rather  no  teaching. 

22.  Keep  constantly  before  the  child  the  idea  of  doing  better.  Read- 
ing three  or  four  minutes  daily  has  no  value  if  the  child  is  not  thereby 
equipped  for  doing  something  better  to-morrow.  Never  run  the  reaidinf^ 
class  against  time.     Have  a  definite  aim  in  each  exercise. 

23.  Such  criticisms  as  "  omitted  the,* '  "called  noon,'*  **  let  his  voice 
fall  at  man,"  by  either  pupil  or  teacher,  are  valueless  if  the  reader  is  not 
thereby  induced  to  do  better, 

24.  Punctuation  marks  are  grammatical  devices  to  assist  the  reader  in 
sensing.  They  have  no  connection  with  pauses  to  be  made  by  the  reader. 
Pauses  are  devices  to  assist  the  hearer  in  sensing,  and  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  punctuation  marks. 

25.  "  Modulation  is  the  variation  of  the  voice  above  and  below  the  \ 
key-note."     Observe  yourself  and  others  in  conversation,  and  induce 

your  pupils  to  make  such  observations.     Monotone  results  from  absence 
of  modulation. 

26.  Invent  devices  for  creating  an  interest  in  good  reading.  Children 
do  best  those  things  in  which  they  are  interested.  Ditto  teachers.  Let 
children  see  that  you  consider  good  reading  important.  ^ 

27.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  good  stories  and  anecdotes  adapted  to  / 
the  grade  of  pupils  you  teach,  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading.  It  \ 
is  justly  charged  that  thousands  of  children  who  (apparently)  read  well  I 
in  their  readers,  fail  utterly  when  asked  to  read  matter  no  more  difficult, 

but  not  found  in  the  reader.     The  suggestion  followed  out  will  tend  to 
remedy  this  evil.  j^ 

28.  Make  a  collection  of  good  "jokes"  and  of  specimens  of  fine  wit  | 
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and  humor.  Occasionally  read  one  or  let  pupils  read  one.  Ask  pupils 
to  indicate  the  "point"  of  the  joke,  the  basis  of  the  humor,  etc.  This 
is  a  valuable  exercise. 

29.  Any  exercise  that  sharpens  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  is  an 
aid  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading.  The  ready  recognition  of 
printed  words  is  a  matter  of  quick  and  accurate  seeing.  This  does  not, 
contravene  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  reading  is  sensing  the  author's 
language. 

30.  It  is  a  mistake  to  divorce  reading  from  language  work  and  grammar. 
The  major  part — perhaps  all — of  the  legitimate  work  of  grammar  con- 
sists in  applying  technical  terms  (many  of  them  worse  than  worthless)  to 
&cts  and  relations  discovered  by  means  of  reading  (sensing).  Improved 
methods  of  teaching  reading  would  largely  diminish  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  studying  grammar,  and  materially  shorten  the  time  necessarily  (or 
unnecessarily)  devoted  to  it. 

31.  When  children  are  listless  and  inattentive  during  the  reading  exer- 
cise, something  is  badly  and  sadly  wrong.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  school  exercises. 

32.  Wrong  emphasis  or  inflection  indicates  that  the  reader  does  not 
possess  the  thought,  or  has  acquired  a  bad  habit.  For  the  first-named 
condition,  question  the  pupil  into  the  possession  of  the  thought  and  let 
him  try  again ;  for  the  latter,  require  him  to  imitate  a  correct  model. 

33.  Arithmetical  problems  afford  a  fine  field  for  training  in  reading 
(sensing).  When  a  boy  can  read  a  problem  (determine  the  relations  of 
the  quantities  named),  its  solution*  is  little  more  than  the  application  of 
mechanical  processes  which  should,  in  the  main,  be  automatically  per- 
formed.   Train  pupils  to  read  a  problem  before  attempting  a  solution. 

34.  In  1840  Horace  Mann  said  :  **  When  a  scholar,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years,  leaves  any  one  of  our  public  schools,  I  cannot  see 
with  what  propriety  we  can  say  he  has  learned  the  art  of  reading  in  that 
school  if  he  cannot  promptly  understand,  either  by  reading  himself  or 
by  hearing  another  read,  any  common  English  book  of  history,  biography, 
morals,  or  poetry;  or  if  he  cannot  readily  comprehend  all  the  words 
commonly  spoken  in  the  lecture-room,  the  court-room,  or  the  pulpit." 
Measured  by  thb  standard,  what  proportion  of  public  school  graduates 
can  read  ?    Inquire  of  county  examiners. 

35.  Teach  your  pupils  how  to  study  a  reading  lesson  by  studying  with 
them.  Ask  questions  that  will  develop  and  direct  thought,  and  train 
^»em  to  ask  themselves  such  questions. 

36.  Teach  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  all  accessible  means  of  looking 
iq>  historical,  biographical,  geographical  and  scientific  references. 

37.  Induce  a  habit  of  making  a  close  study  of  synonyms.     This  is  a 
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valuable  exercise  for  increasing  the  child's  vocabulary  and    acquiring 
fluency  and  accuracy  of  expression. 

38.  Demand  accuracy  in  pronunciation.  Try  to  afford  a  correct  model 
in  this  respect. 

39.  Direct  the  attention  of  pupils  to  figures  of  speech,  show  their 
beauties  and  the  resemblances  or  contrasts  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
and  encourage  pupils  to  discover  and  explain  them. 

40.  Watch  for  growth.  If  you  fail  to  find  it,  revise  your  plans,  im- 
prove your  methods,  and  try  again  and  again  uotil  you  do  find  it. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


ImaginatioD  in  Character  Forming. 

BY   A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

Napoleon  said  in  his  terse  style,  **  Imagination  rules  the  world." 
Though  this  may  savor  of  Napoleonic  extravagance,  the  child  certainly 
becomes  in  large  measure  what  his  imagination  inspires  him  to  be. 
Every  boy  runs  the  gauntlet  of  stories  spoken  and  written,  of  books, 
papers,  pictures,  and  insidious  phrases  calculated  to  quicken  the  imagi- 
nation along  dangerous  lines.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  lad  to 
work  in  the  shop  or  office,  behind  a  counter  or  on  a  farm,  to  live  through 
winter  evenings  or  summer  outings,  to  be  anywhere  or  do  anything, 
without  the  liability  of  having  the  imagination  viciously  directed.  If  he 
allows  himself  to  meditate  upon  that  which  he  would  do  if  it  were  right, 
his  conscience  soon  trains  itself  to  be  at  peace  in  the  doing  of  that  which 
he  desires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  protect  a  child  from  associations  and  influences  that 
demoralize  the  life.  There  is  need  of  positive  culture  of  the  imagination. 
It  should  be  fed  with  good  material.  Processes  should  be  established,  and 
habits  formed  by  which  this  material  can  be  assimilated.  Thoreau  rarely 
said  anything  more  sensible  than  that  no  explanation  of  nature  was  suffi- 
cient that  did  not  leave  something  for  the  imagination  to  fill  out.  **  What 
sort  of  science  is  that  which  enriches  the  understanding  but  robs  the  imag- 
ination ?  It  not  merely  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  takes  from  Peter  more 
than  it  gives  to  Paul.  If  we  knew  all  things  mechanically  merely,  we 
should  know  nothing  really." 

Every  first-class  bit  oflbod  for  the  imagination  has  become  classic. 
Classical  literature  focused  for  the  imagination  always  has  room  for  any 
choice  gem.  An  untrained  teacher  or  parent  is  safe  when  he  turns  to  the 
classics  for  material  with  which  to  entertain  children.  Santa  Claus  has 
furnished  little  people  of  all  climes  with  healthful  inspiration  for  the 
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lation  ;  has  halJo^Bved  the  pioneer  day  of  winter;  has  brightened 
ightenedgift-receiving,  by  delightfully  dissociating  gifts  and  giving 
*^  personality  of  tHe  donors.  Mother  Goose  Melodies,  although 
ss  as  compared  with  Santa  Claus,  have  been  an  acceptable  prelude 
motile  imagination.  The  fables  season  it  with  wholesome  character 
Fairy  tales,  mythologies  and  tales  of  chivalry,  when  winnowed, 

chivalric  sentiments.     Who,  that  was  brought  up  on  Hawthorne's 
lewood  Tales"   ca,n   estimate  the  service  they  rendered  him  ? 

character  element  in  the  processes  and  habits  of  the  imagination 
be  early  and  larg^ely  considered.  Some  of  the  characters  in 
speare's  plays  and  II>ickens'  novels  have  such  a  vivifying  effect  that 
re  more  real  than  tHe  historical  personages  of  Hume  or  Macaulay. 
1,  historic  characters  are  real  only  through  the  imagination.  Every- 
ihat  appeals  to  the  i  magination  ought  at  a  reasonably  early  age  to 
on  a  plane  above  mere  sentiment.  It  should  be  attractive,  from  its 
se,  its  earnestness. 

I  school  of  to-day  hsi^  perhaps  no  phase  more  vicious  than  the  habit 
plaining  everything  3^  fuUy  ^^at  the  mind  has  little  stimulus  to 
ie  with  problems ;  has  almost  nothing  left  with  which  the  imagina- 
^n  play.  From  the  fir-^t  hour  of  school  life  to  the  last,  the  teacher's 
rtunities  for  directingr  ^nd  training  the  imagination  are  limitless, 
e  is  scarcely  a  fact  so  p>atent,  a  problem  so  simple,  discipline  so  try- 
hat  the  teacher  may  riot,  if  she  will,  enliven  the  hour  and  intensify 
bought  and  ennoble  tH^  character  by  an  appeal  more  or  less  definite 
c  imagination.->i^^^^^^^  Education, 


^^auty  in  the  Sohool-Room. 

RHODA   LEE. 

^**  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 
^lows  down  our  wished  ideal, 
"^^^  Ringing  moulds  in  clay  what  life 
Carves  in  the  marble  real. 

^tional  m  tf  ^^^  teacher  is,  by  constant  reading  and  study  of 

aever  exoe  *    ^  S^in  new  thoughts  and  higher  ideals  of  her  work. 

teings  *'  ma  ^    ^^^ain  our  ideal,  no  matter  how  much  at  times  our 

iding;  as  w  P^^uade  and  tempt  us  to  think  so.     Let  it  be  ever 


tnd  on  your    '^^^^  ^^'  ^^  "^^ 


old  you  do  w         ^^<1  against  the  "content  with  merely  living'*  that 
re  your  aii^  ^*_^^^  questioning  yourself  as  to  the  height  you  reached. 


Or 


object  and  your  methods  of  gaining  it. 
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Is  our  object  to  make  our  pupils  strong — bodily,  mentally  and  morally ; 
to  give  them  power  to  seek  and  find  for  themselves  ? 

Are  we  in  our  discipline  striving  to  form  the  self-governing  bdng, 
pure  in  heart  and  mind  and  strong  in  purpose  and  control  ?  We  are 
forming  characters  of  some  kind.  Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  of  a  beautiful 
nature?  We  must  make  our  school-room  beautiful.  How?  Emerson 
says,  "  Though  we  search  the  whole  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we 
must  carry  it  with  us  or  we  find  it  not.*' 

Thus  our  school  rooms  may  be  beautiful,  and  with  so  many  hearts  to 
carry  the  beauty  it  surely  must  be  fair. 

Happy  is  the  sympathetic,  tactful,  wise  teacher  who  can  call  forth  from 
the  heartstrings  in  her  care  the  sweetest  harmony  and  purest  tone.  But 
before  speaking  of  the  inward  beauty  let  me  say  a  work  about  the  out- 
ward, which  must  unconsciously  exercise  a  refining,  purifying  influence  on 
most  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  and  which  necessarily  contributes  to- 
ward the  growth  of  that  inward  beauty  of  character  to  which  we  aspire. 

We  receive  in  all  enlightened  localities  great  encouragement  to  make 
our  school-room  attractive,  and  an  earnest  teacher  will  stint  neither  time, 
labor,  nor  money  to  do  this. 

We  have  always  some  in  our  classes  who  come  from  homes  that  are 
bare  and  comfortless,  but  who  can,  I  may  confidently  say,  be  taught  inci- 
dentally to  love  and  appreciate  all  that  is  tasty  and  beautiful  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  room  and  the  cleanliness  and  daintiness  of  all  that  pertains 
to  it. 

These  less  favored  ones  have  to  be  aroused,  to  have  stirred  in  them  that 
love  of  beauty  that  lies  dormant,  and  as  surely  as  the  common  little  dan- 
delion opens  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  so  will  th^se  little  hearts  and 
minds  bud  and  beautify,  even  though  they  be  outshone  by  the  daintier, 
more  graceful  blossoms  around  them. 

The  development  of  the  love  for  beauty  may  be  reached  in  numberless 
ways,  and  the  light  thus  gained,  reflected  on  the  character,  must  brighten 
and  glorify  it.  By  personal  examples  of  kindness,  thoughtfulness,  gentle- 
ness, unselfishness,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  fine-grained  soul  that 
is  careful  and  gentle  in  contact  with  every  one. 

By  stories  and  biographies  of  noble,  grand  characters  ;  by  pictures ;  and 
best  of  all,  by  drawing  attention  to  and  studying  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Have  delightful  little  talks  on  the  snow  as  you  see  it  from  the  windows 
falling  sofdy  down  to  enfold  mother  earth.  Examine  the  plants  and 
flowers,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  beauty  in  any 
form. 

In  the  discipline  of  little  children  it  seems  to  me  that  showing  of  wrong* 
doing  and  the  beauty  of  right,  is  a  much  more  effective  mode  of  correc- 
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an  many  stricter  and  harsher  methods  in  use.     With  some  children 

uld  be  sufficient,  but  not  of  course  with  all. 

five   an  instance :     A    class  has  been  left  with  work  while  their 

was  called  from  the  room.     On  returning,  she  finds  one  or  two 
They  have  been   trusted  and  the  confidence  was  misplaced. 

little  serious  kind  talk,  showing  the  beauty  and  manliness  of  a 
o  is  honorable  and  trustworthy,  and  revealing  something  of  the 
eness  and  ugliness  of  an  untrustworthy  character,  will  go  far  to- 
istilling^  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  inspiring  the  whole  class  to  more 
watchfulness  when  left  on  their  "honor.** 

r  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit  and  you  reap  a  charac- 
w  a  character  and  you    reap  a  destiny. '  * — Educational  Journal. 


School  Visitation. 

re  are  few  ways  in  which  a  teacher  can  even  approximately  do 
f  so  much  good  as  in  the  observation  of  the  work  of  others. 
jrous  business  men  understand  this  clearly  and  conduct  their  busi- 
:cordingly.  Professional  men  grow  by  the  difficulties  they  encounter 
contests  with  their  felJows.  But  teachers  in  too  many,  in  fact  in 
all,  cases  find  themselves  shut  apart  from  their  fellpws,  with  no 
left  by  which  to  compare  their  work  except  through  the  conference 
igs  and  institutes. 

as  often  been  remarked  that  no  one  rises  so  confidently  in  a  meeting 
ress  himself  and  tell  his  way  of  doing  things  as  the  teacher,  and 
>re  restricted  his  observation  and  means  of  comparison  the  greater 
0  displayed.  This  seems  tr^  be  readily  accounted  for.  His  school- 
is  a  little  kingdom  to  him .  i^  which  all  the  functions  of  government, 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial,  are  combined,  with  the  teacher  in 
i  of  all  departments.  No  one  is  permitted  to  question  his  power  or 
thority.  He  is  practically  ^n  autocrat,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
t,  unless  he  be  a  particulatrly  modest  man,  that  when  he  comes  to 
ate  with  his  fellows  and  ciraw  comparisons  the  egotism  engendered 
school  will  manifest  itself  in  the  assembly. 

5  broad-gauge  teacher  who  seeks  to  learn,  who  makes  an  effort  to 
i  the  experience  of  others,  appreciates  more  fully  the  fact  that  his 
kes  can  best  be  avoided  and  his  success  be  made  certain  by  compa- 
with  the  work  of  others, 

.  beUeve  that  it  would  be  good  policy  and  pay  every  school  board 
somely  in  results  if  each  of  its  teachers  were  to  spend  a  day  or  at 
half  a  day  each  month  in  visiting  and  observing  the  work  of  others, 
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not  with  the  view  of  criticising  but  with  the  view  of  makings  their  own 
work  more  effective.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  visited  would  do 
better  work  not  only  on  the  day  of  the  visit  but  during^  the  whole  terra 
in  bringing^  his  classes  to  such  a  standard  as  he  would  feel  justifiable 
in  submitting  as  something  worthy  of  observation.  Here  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  school  likely  to  be  subjected  to  inspection.  But  the 
visit  will  be  more  profitable  still  to  the  visitor  as  a  teacher.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  latter  would  find  much  that  differs  from  his  own  methods. 
Possibly  some  of  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  improvement  that  he  might 
adapt  to  his  own  work ;  possibly  also  much  of  it  might  be  inferior  to  bis. 
In  either  event,  however,  he  would  be  benefited,  for  we  are  quite  as  much 
stimulated  sometimes  in  learning  of  our  own  superiority  as  we  are  in  dis- 
covering that  we  have  mistakes  to  correct  and  weak  places  to  strengthen. 

The  system  of  visitation  is  practicable  everywhere,  but  especially  so  in 
villages,  cities,  and  thickly  settled  portions  of  country.  In  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  West,  the  schools  are  occasionally  closed  for  a  day  and  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  spreads  itself  over  a  neighboring  city  to  observe 
and  inspect.  Thus,  twice  during  the  present  term  has  Supt.  Rogers  and 
his  whole  corps  of  teachers  in  Marshallton,  Iowa,  visited  neighboring 
towns  on  a  friendly  inspecting  tour,  the  last  visit  being  paid  to  the  city  of 
Des  Moines,  with  its  enterprising  neighbor  East  Des  Moines,  where  are 
found  some  of  the  best  conducted  schools  in  Iowa. 

Superintendents  may  do  much  to  encourage  the  matter  of  visitation. 
There  are  some  of  these  officers  indeed  who  do  not  have  sufficient  force 
with  boards  of  trustees  and  directors  to  induce  them  to  impress  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  this  visitation,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  we  think  teachers'  visits  might  in  many  instances  be  quite 
beneficial  and  quite  as  stimulating  to  both  teachers  and  schools  as  the 
visits  of  the  school  officers  themselves. — EducaHofial  News. 


Methods  in  Spelling. 

BY  FLORENCE   FLEMING,    PA. 
I. 


A  spelling  lesson  should  always  also  be  a  language  lesson  in  one  form 
or  another.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  after  the  pupil  has  prepared  the 
lesson  assigned,  simply  with  a  view  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the  words, 
say  by  writing  each  word  ten  times,  neatly  and  carefully,  (care  being 
taken  to  have  them  understand  that  the  word  should  be  known  by  the 
time  it  is  written  the  required  number  of  times ;  that  otherwise  the  writiiJg 
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'''aste  of  time)  to  have  a  sentence  given  for  each  word,  showing  that 
leaning  is  understood.  Thus  they  acquire  definitions  and  the  ability 
*  the  word  in  the  expression  ol  thought.  Since  the  sentence  is  the 
of  ihauj^ht^  too  much  sentence  work  cannot  be  given.  At  another 
^ne  pupils  write  the  words  merely,  then  while  the  teacher  corrects, 
w^ntes  ?iv^  or  more  sentences,  using  one  or  more  words  of  the  lesson 
-"•  Then  each  read^  the  sentences  written,  the  class  criticising  and 
-ting  mcorrect  forms  of  expression.  In  this  way  the  ear  is  educated 
tect  errors.  Then  occasionally  each  marks  the  pans  of  speech  in 
svo,  or  three  sentences,  so  far  as  we  have  learned  them  in  our  regular 
age  lessons;  or  the  teacher  assigns  a  word  to  each  from  which  a 
of  a  few  sentences  in  length  is  written. 

II. 

least  once  a  week  our  spelling  lesson  is  taken  from  our  geography 
IS  of  the  week.  The  teacher  selects  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  words 
re  names  of  places,  or  t>etter  still,  and  for  variety,  allows  each  child 
)ose  from  the  map  under  study,  names  of  riv'ers,  mountains,  cities, 
svrite  each  upon  paper  tGrx  times,  then  iti  recitation  each  spells  orally 
J  teacher  or  to  the  pupil  next,  the  words  he  or  she  has  selected. 
e  value  of  this  plan  is  manifest  on  examination  day  in  the  improved 
ag  of  geographical  names.  This  merely  supplements  spellmg  in 
rction  with  the  regular  geog-raphy  lesson,  which  is  sometimes  crowded 
\T  want  of  time  ;  and  is  to  the  children  a  pleasing  variety, 
e  Friday  review,  in  whioh  each  child,  aims  to  spell  without  mistake 
ords  learned  during  the  week,  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest, 
t  the  end  of  the  month  an  examination  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  words 
;ed  from  the  month's  spelling  is  a  valuable  exercise,  inasmuch  as  it 
the  pupil  to  study  for  fot^ire  use  and  not  merely  for  the  daily  reci- 
1,  as  the  natural  tendency  is,  unless  the  child  is  instructed  and  helped 
)  otherwise. 

III. 

\  connection  with  spelling,  in  the  sentence  work,  teach  punctuation  of 
three  kinds  of  sentences   used,  telling,  asking,  and  exclamatory,  and 

every  sentence  should   commence  with  a  capital  letter  ;  also  what 
ds  should  always  commence  with  capitals.     With  the  sentence,  the 
i  of  thought,  well  learned,  there  will  be  little  trouble  with  letter  writing 
I  composition,  which  should  be  weekly  exercises  in  every  school. 
Vn  occasional  short  story  dictated  as  a  spelling  lesson  will  show  what 

needs  of  the  children  are  in  the  way  of  drill  upon  the  shorter  words 
frequent  use,  such  as  there,  their,  hear,  here,  etc.,  etc. 
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Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  our  pupils  to  spell  as  well 
as  we  think  they  should,  as  so  many  teachers  are  inclined  to  be,  but  let 
us  remember  that  we  and  most  scholars,  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
command  of  our  orthography,  and  that  it  was  **  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,"  and  that  it  was  as  often  through  our  failures  as  our  successes  that 
the  form  became  fixed. — Popular  Educator, 


Notes  for  Country  School  Teaohers. 

The  more  thought  there  is  expended  upon  any  work  the  better  that 
work  will  be  done.  Thus  it  is  well  to  have  as  long  a  period  of  time  as 
possible  between  engaging  one's  school  and  commencing  it.  This  inter- 
val can  be  spent  in  thinking  out  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  the  methods  oi 
teaching,  the  devices  needed — all  with  the  one  special  school  in  mind. 
This  is  also  the  time  to  make  and  buy  all  needed  appliances.  No  car- 
penter thinks  of  beginning  for  himself  without  having  a  complete  set  of 
tools  for  his  work.  Surely,  if  he  will  not  manipulate  lumber  and  nails 
without  proper  tools,  the  teacher  whose  work  has  to  do  with  human  beings 
—  the  temples  of  the  living  God — should  have  every  possible  help  for  her 
most  important  work. 

Some  may  say,  '*  It  does  not  pay.  Teachers  are  not  properly  paid  and 
cannot  afford  to  spend  money  in  such  ways.*'  I  answer  most  emphati- 
cally it  does  pay.  Remember  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  where  good 
wages  are  paid.  If  a  teacher;  wishes  to  reach  the  top  these  are  some  of 
the  means  she  must  ,use.  Besides,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
great  outlay  of  money.  If  one  is  on  the  lookout  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  for  hints  and  helps,  she  will  find  them.  William  Black,  in  one  of 
his  best  novels,  makes  an  actress  say  that  even  when  witnessing  the 
deepest  sorrow  she  caught  herself  studying  how  she  could  imitate  that 
emotion  upon  the  stage.  Let  the  teacher  cultivate  a  like  professional 
spirit — without  its  heartlessness — and  she  will  find  material  everywhere. 

Scarcely  a  newspaper  but  contains  at  least  one  item  of  interest  for  some 
part  of  the  school  work.  The  illustrated  papers  contain  many  pictures 
suitable  for  the  children's  use.  Some  may  be  pasted  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper-muslin  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall,  or  made  into  a  scrap-book 
pasted  on  cloth  so  as  to  be  indestructible.  Others  may  be  mounted 
separately  on  paste-board  and  used  for  drawing  or  for  language  work. 
Pictures  of  animals  may  be  pasted  on  heavy  card-board  and  then  cut 
across  in  strips  thus  making  sliced  animals.  By  having  the  name  of  the 
animal  placed  vertically  on  one  side  so  that  each  strip  contains  one  letter, 
they  are  rendered  more  instructive.     Save  large  plain  letters  found  in 
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ertisements  for  this  and  other  purposes.  They  will  be  found  very 
ful.  A  good  idea  is  to  have  a  collection  of  wood  cuts  of  famous 
>ple  mounted  on  card-  t>02trd  with  the  name  and  a  quotation  from  the 
son's  writings.  If  printed  ones  cannot  be  secured,  write  them  plainly 
irself,  on  white  paper,  a.nci  paste  before  the  picture, 
iany  other  devices  will  occur  to  the  ingenious  teacher,  but  devices  alone 

not  suffice  to  make  a  gfood  teacher.  The  object  of  our  schools  is  to 
'cate  the  children,  not  to  amuse  them.  So  the  daily  lessons  are  of 
amount  importance,  and  thorough  preparation  should  be  made  for 
n^-  To  aid  in  this,  I  have  found  a  variety  of  text-books  almost  indis- 
isable.  You  can  use  several  text-books  on  history  besides  the  one 
•r  pupils  use.    By  looking;  up  each  day's  lesson  in  each  of  these  you 

make  many  facts  clearer  to  your  class  and  often  give  them  additional 
►rmation.    The  same  may  be  said  of  physiology  and  grammar.     Every 

or  odd  reader  you  can  procure  will  prove  useful  for  supplementary 
ding.  I  also  find  frequent  use  for  my  zoology,  astronomy  and  geology 
I  other  higher  text-book:s.  When  some  odd  animal  is  referred  to  in 
le  of  the  lessons,  the  zoology  is  given  to  the  pupil  to  find  out  more 
>ut  it.  Some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  astronomy  make  clearer  diffi- 
t  places  in  mathematical  greography.    English  and  American  literatures 

in  daily  use  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons.  The  monthly 
?azines  often  contain  articles  of  interest  to  an  advanced  geography  or 
:ory  class.  Besides  g:aining  much  information  pupils  thus  acquire 
iilianty  with  good  literature.-^r^^e;.;/  Education, 


Why  Some  Teachers  do  not  Succeed. 

\\^I  ^Bef^'  ^^^^  ^^^^'-^^  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  and  dis- 
_.: ,      J^     ^  opening-  iiour  and  during  the  recesses  they  pay  no 

^ntiOn  to   the  rnnAttrsi^  ^c  .  .  ^    ^  ^ 

olav  if     ^^"^^"^"^^  ^^  pupils  on  the  play  ground.     One  quarrel  on 
e  for  aV  "  h    ^'^^  ''^"''^  ^'"o^ble  for  months.     During  the  recess  is  no 

..<.oanpr  ^^        ^^.^"^  ^^''^  ^"^  the  board,  sit  down  at  the  desk,  read  a 
irspaper  or  write  letters. 

rhey  take  their  places  hf^fr^ 

mffrt^f  o«j     • .  i^cior-^    the  class  with  a  face  void  of  expression 

interest  and  with  a  sow  li«*«-i  j  .u  j         l      i.  • 

tations  are  not  as  inter    f^^^^  manner,  and  then  wonder  why  their 

'hey  will  go  buffav  rid*^  ^^  ^^^^^  ""^  ^""""^  °^^^''  teacher. 

cial  friend ''  ~-^  -       ^"^  ^  "^  ^*^  ^^"  ^^  eleven  o'clock  or  entertain  "  the 


and  then  comp^l^jn  the  next  day  that  "the  children 
No  wonder  IRea^^^i^^, 


were 


nean. 

'hey  are  not  really  interest^^^  . 

ses  (their  intere  t  *     *      k  ^^  '^^  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their 

2  salary),  and  then  are  foolish   enough  to 
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expect  the  pupils  to  be  interested  in  the  school  work.  They  make  no 
effort  to  get  the  pupils  interested  in  their  work,  and  then  blame  the  super- 
intendent, board  and  parents  for  not  supporting  them  for  their  positions. 

They  pretend  to  be  professional  teachers  and  still  they  never  read  an 
** educational  paper"  or  a  work  on  teaching.  They  are  no  better  teach- 
ers this  year  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  blame  the  board  for 
sending  off  and  selecting  live  teachers  for  their  places. 

They  are  not  uniform  in  their  discipline  in  the  school ;  '*  it  varies  with 
the  weather."  They  threaten,  scold  and  grumble  and  call  it  *'  discipline." 
When  they  want  order  they  *'  clap  their  hands  or  rap  on  the  desk  "  or  in 
some  other  way  make  more  noise  than  the  pupils  are  making^  and  thus 
attract  their  attention. 

Having  attended  a  normal  school  they  place  their  old  **  note-books  *' 
on  the  desk  and  teach  from  them.  They  serve  to  their 'pupils  the  same 
dish  this  year  that  they  did  last  year,  without  even  putting  in  a  little  fresh 
seasoning  by  way  of  preparation  during  the  preceding  evening^,  and 
wonder  why  the  pupils  do  not  relish  the  dish. 

They  believe  that  the  text-book  was  printed  to  be  committed,  and  they 
bend  all  their  energies  to  secure  that  result  in  their  work.  They  do  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  that  education  is  the  development  of  mental  power 
and  not  the  accumulation  of  a  list  of  facts  and  theories. 

The  work  done  this  quarter  is  passed  and  then  let  severely  alone. 
When  the  pupils  are  examined  upon  the  preceding  term  they  say,  "  We 
had  that  last  term.'*  In  place  of  keeping  the  work  well  reviewed  all  the 
time,  they  have  a  special  review,  just  before  examination,  and  call  it 
"  keeping  the  work  up." 

They  attempt  to  do  too  much  and  thus  do  nothing  thoroughly.— C?A?- 
rcuto  School  JournaL 


Teaohers'  Pensions. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  in  Germany^  Austria^  Hungary^  SiwUurlqnd^  France^ 
Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia*  In  Germany  pension  is  paid  (in  cases  o 
inability  to  continue  in  office,  except  after  forty  years'  service,  when  the  inability  is  taken 
for  granted)  at  the  rate  of  25^  of  the  salary  after  twenty  years'  service,  50^  of  the 
salary  after  thirty  years*  service,  75%  of  the  salary  after  forty  years'  service,  1 00^  of  the 
salary  after  fifty  years'  service.  This  is  done  by  the  State,  but  in  many  cases  the  commooi- 
ties  retire  old  teachers  earlier  and  make  up  the  full  amount  of  pension.  In  order  that  the 
State  may  pay  pensions  and  not  draw  upon  the  tax-payer  too  heavily,  it  requires  all 
teachers  to  pay  an  annual  premium  into  the  pension  fund,  namely,  i  ^  of  a  salary  of  I400* 
l)^^  of  a  salary  of  ^00  to  |i,ooo;  2%  of  a  salary  of  |i,ooo  to  ^2,000,  and  more  if  the 
salary  amounts  to  more,  as  it  may  in  secondary  schools  and  universities.  In  case  of  dis- 
missal for  cause  or  withdrawal  from  the  profession,  money  paid  into  this  fond  is  not 
eturned.  When  first  appointed,  a  teacher  has  to  pay  I-I2  of  his  first  annual  salary  into 
^he  pension  fund. 
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^^*»dcs  this  State  fund,  the  teachers  of  each  governmental  district  (there  are  about  34 
then)  in  Prussia)  have  established  and  maintain  now  so-called  widows'  and  orphans* 
societies,  which  arc  effective  aaxiliaries  to  the  pension  fund.  If  a  teacher  dies  in 
fice,  his  widow  cao  claim  bet-wecn  20  J|^  and  25^1^  of  his  salary  from  the  State  pension 
n<i  ;  this,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  private  efforts  of  the  aid  societies,  assures 
'  »  comfortable  income  amountiiig  to  about  one-half  of  her  husband's  salary. 
The  same  conditions  exist  in  Austria  and  Switzerland.  In  France,  a  teacher  may  retire 
th  full  saJaiy  after  thirty-five  years'  service ;  in  Russia,  even  after  twenty-five  years' 
rvice. 

These  sutements  are  verified  by  Schmid's  Encycl.  and  Roune's  Preuss  Schulwesen. 
I  may  add  that  certain  wealthy  cities,  such  as  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Vienna, 
e  more  muniHcent  than  their  national  governments,  but  subsUntially  the  above  statements 
vcr  the  ground. 


Notes. 

Involuntary  Teaching.— It  adds  very  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's 
sition  that  his  work  is  not  confined  and  cannot  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  any 
ool-room  routine.  In  school  s^nd  out  of  school  his  unconscious  educative  influence  is 
''"^or  .  In  some  respects  the  inapressions  he  is  involuntarily  making  upon  the  young 
?  >.  ^* k"^^**^**  ***  ^  brought  ioto  so  intimate  contact,  are  more  powerful  for  good  or 
"^^nhis  most  strenuous  voluntary  exertions.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  holds  true 
s«ne  degree  of  every  man  ana  woman  in  every  sphere  of  life.  But  the  peculiar  rela- 
ns  of  the  teacher  to  the  young  minds  placed  under  his  charge,  renders  his  unconscious 
^ce  much  more  powerful  and  imporUnt  than  that  of  most  others. 

m  ^^  **'"'  ^^  ^^*^  ^'^▼oluntary  teaching  are  determined  by  the  teacher's  char- 

^     f    d     ^*  "'  ''^^^  ^*  "  s««?«i   by  the  keen  eyes  of  a  chUd  to  be  in  himself,  leaves 

^  *  "     *P*'  *°^  more  lasting   impress  upon  the  child  mind  than  anything  he  may 

o^  ^0  can  possible  produce.      Every  teacher,  who  rises  at  all  towards  the  high  level  of 

profession,  mnst  become,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  his  pupil's  model.     He  is  to  the 

inc  embodiment  not  only  of    ^wisdom  and  learning,  but  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

«a»t,  no  teacher  who  fails  to  b^^iome  in  a  measure  such,  is  in  a  position  to  do  tha  work 

'  ^^^^  the  influence  belongi^^^  j^  j^i^  j^y  ^j^ue  of  his  office.     It  will  be,  of  course, 

'         ^  ^^^y  duties  to  teach  tHose  under  his  charge  to  use  their  powers  independenUy, 

png  for  thennseWcs  what  is  tr^e,  and  right,  and  good.     But  even  while  he  is  doing  this, 

^    ^  ^^  propprtion  to  his  success  in  doing  it,  he  is  establishing  an  ascendency  over 

child  mind,  which  gives  a  double  value  to  every  word  he  utters  and  every  act  he  per- 

BIS. 

?rona  this  point  of  view  we  g^  j^  ^^^  conception  of  the  value  of  character  in  the 
•  Keen  eyes  are  reading  ^jm  every  day,  in  school  and  out.  In  vain  will  he  urge 
pupiU  to  put  aside  prejudice,  and  to  seek  and  love  truth  for  its  own  sake,  so  long  as  it 
:  ear  to  their  keen  perceptions  that  this  is  not  the  principle  upon  which  he  acts  in  form- 
:  *iis  opinions  and  carrying  on  the  affeirs  of  his  little  kingdom.  In  vain  will  he  exhort 
o  make  the  right  and  wrong  the  first  and  paramount  question  in  every  course  of 
ion.  so  long  as  they  faU  to  find  that  he  himself  is  an  "  embodied  conscience  "  as  he  goes 
>ut  his  daily  duties. 

rhus  it  comes  that  the  teacher  U  placed  constantly  under  the  heaviest  bonds,  not  only 

coneancss  of  deportment,  but  for  true  worth  of  character.     If  he  would  do  his  whole 

ils"^"***  *  ^*^  ^^«^ee.  he  must  make  it  hU  first  aim  to  be  aU  that  he  would  have  his 

come.       n     ^ildren's  insight  into  character  and  motive  is  wonderfully  keen. 
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They  will  not  often  be  imposed  upon  by  shams,  but  they  may  generally  be  relied  upon  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  what  is  genuine  and  lofty  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  him  or  her 
to  whom  they  should  look  up  as  their  model  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  public  opinion  of  each  community  sets  up  a  high  standard 
of  conduct,  if  not  always  of  character,  for  a  teacher;  that  many  thin^  which  would  be 
regarded  as  peccadilloes  in  another,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  him.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  the  true  teacher  will  aim  higher.  He  will  see  that  his  own  best  interests  and  his 
highest  success  in  the  profession  lie  in  exactly  parallel  lines,  and  demand  of  him  constant 
effort  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  intelligence,  in  the  clearness  and  calmness  of  his 
mental  and  moral  judgments,  and  in  probity  of  character  and  nobleness  of  aim. — Canada 
Educational  JoumaL 

One  does  ly^t  know  a  thing  as  he  ought  to  know  it  until  he  can  tell  it  as  he  ought  to  teH 
it,  and  he  cannot  tell  it  as  he  ought  to  tell  it  until  he  knows  it  as  he  ought  to  know  it. 

This  is  an  old  saw  that  has  sense  in  it.  An  intelligent  brute  knows,  but  cannot  tell. 
Man  is  above  this,  in  that  he  can  tell.  Knowledge  that  cannot  be  told  is  in  the  animal 
state.  It  should  be  carefully  trained  beyond  this.  But  the  test  of  the  knowledge  is  the 
telling  of  it.  Pupils  should  not  wait  for  the  recitation  and  the  teacher  for  this  test.  While 
studying  the  lesson,  close  the  book  and  try  on  the  test.  A  failure  to  tell  reveals  the  want 
of  a  word  or  an  idea,  and  which  word  and  which  idea.  The  missing  word  \s  usually  a 
technicality  which  is  new,  which  must  be  wrestled  with,  which  must  be  added  to  one's 
regular  vocabulary.  The  missing  idea  reveals  lack  of  connection,  failure  to  relate  things. 
These  gaps  in  ideas  or  words,  which  trying  to  tell  reveals,  are  matters  of  practical  expe- 
rience, trying^  testing,  alone.  Nothing  else  can  develop  them.  Most  pupils  wait  till  they 
get  to  class  to  be  tested.  Might  as  well  wait  for  the  race  before  you  run  any.  Might  as 
well  wait  for  some  game  before  trying  one's  gun.  Might  as  well  wait  for  d^p  water 
before  trying  to  swim.  It  is  dangerous  to  experiment  before  a  crowd;  better  try  new 
things  in  private  first. 

In  preparing  any  lesson  : 

1st.  Get  the  facts. 

2d.  Get  the  relation  of  those  Tacts. 

3d.  Tell  those  facts. —  The  Normal  Exponent. 

Thi}  scholar  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  subject,  and  his  book  should  be  held 
merely  as  the  instrument.  "  Books  are  but  helps  "  is  a  good  motto  for  every  student.  The 
teacher  should  often  tell  how  the  lesson  should  be  learned.  His  precept  in  this  matter 
will  often  be  of  use.  Some  scholars  will  learn  a  lesson  in  one-tenth  of  the  time  required 
by  others.  Human  life  is  too  short  to  have  any  of  it  employed  to  disadvantage.  The 
teacher,  then,  should  inculcate  such  habits  of  study  as  are  valuable ;  and  he  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  break  up,  in  the  recitation,  those  habits  which  are  so  grossly 
mechanical.  A  child  may  almost  be  said  to  be  educated  who  has  learned  to  study  aright, 
while  one  may  have  acquired  in  the  mechanical  way  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  and 
yet  have  no  profitable  mental  discipline. 

For  this  difference  in  children,  as  well  as  in  men,  the  teacher  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  person.     Let  him  carefully  consider  this  matter. — David  Page, 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning;  application,  work,  continuity  and  enthusiasm  are 
its  conditions.  It  is  true  the  dead  languages  are  not  now  in  use  in  the  pulpit,  the  forum, 
or  business ;  that  science,  philosophy,  history,  belles-lettres  do  not  of  themselves  cure  souls 
or  patients,  win  causes,  or  coin  money.  But  languages  not  only  give  grace  and  accuracy 
to  the  expression  of  thoughts,  open  the  treasure-houses  of  knowledge,  furnish  the  weapons 
to  overcome  error  and  prejudice,  but  through  them  Wilkinson  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
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Pharaohs  who  had  beenJorgotten  before  history  was  born.  Science  has  made  plain  the 
secrets  of  animate  and  inaaimate  nature,  and  philosophy  has  mapped  the  mind.  We  are 
the  hein  of  all  the  accumulations  of  the  past,  but  we  cannot  prove  our  title  and  secure  our 
inheritance  by  the  decree  of  the  surrogate,  or  the  award  of  courts  of  probate ;  it  comes 
onljr  through  the  hon«st  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education. — Chauncey  M,  Depew^  in 
"  Orations  and  After-Dinner  Speeches^ 

Worth  Thinking  About.— Education  is  not  knowledge,  but  power. 

Take  a  little  time  to  develop  the  minds  of  your  pupils. 

Teachers  should  study  the  individual  mind  of  each  child. 

Two  ideals  in  education — one  of  limitation,  one  of  freedom. 

A  good  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  salary. 

Learning  to  learn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  learned  in  school. 

A  teacher's  position  should  not  depend  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children. 

The  useful  should  supersede  the  ornamenUl,  and  the  practical  the  theoretical. 

Dogmatic  statements  fetter  the  minds  of  children.     They  prevent  mental  action. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  minds,  but  men  are  not  made  like  bricks  in  a  brick-yard. 

The  appropriate  and  attainable  ends  of  a  good  education  are  the  possession  of  gentle 
and  kindly  sympathies ;  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  of  the  respect  of  fellow-men ;  the 
free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  the  gratification  of  a  curiosity  that  "  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,"  and  yet  finds  food  forever ;  the  power  of  regulating  the  habits  and  the 
business  of  life  so  as  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  portion  of  comfort  out  of  small  means  ; 
the  refining  and  tranquilizing  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  kindred 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  virtue ;  the  strengthening  consciousness  of  duty 
fulfilled;  and,  to  crown  all,  "the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." — Sarah  Austin, 

Schoolmasters  were  more  common  in  Abraham's  days  than  in  France  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XII.  It  is  proved  that  writing  was  practiced  in  Egypt  as  many  centuries  before 
Moses  as  there  have  been  centuries  since,  and  Moses'  time  was  a  period  of  public  schools, 
hoarding  schools,  seminaries  and  colleges.  The  free  school  system  which  is  our  boast  is 
not  so  modern  as  this  century  by  three  or  four  thousand  years.— ^w/.  C,  M,  Cobern^  in 
Homiletic  Review, 

We  hear  much  said  about  self-educated  men,  and  a  broad  distinction  is  made  between 
them  and  others ;  but  the  truth  is  that  every  man  who  is  educated  at  all  is  and  must  be 
self^ncated.— ^ar>^  Hopkins, 

1.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  an  object  lesson  in  order  and  neatness.  It  should  not 
be  a  recepUcle  for  bits  of  string,  marbles,  waste  paper,  broken  pencils,  etc. 

2.  All  places  for  storage  of  copy-books,  etc.,  should  be  as  neatly  arranged  as  the  desk. 

3.  The  floor  should  be  as  clean  from  unnecessary  dirt  at  3  P.  M.  as  at  9  A.  M.  The 
floor  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  waste  basket. 

4.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  avoid  dropping  ink  upon  the  floor  or  desks.  Have  all  ink 
spots  removed  daily.    Do  not  allow  them  to  accumulate.— C<?/<7r«</<?  School  JoumaL 

Dr.  BROWi*,  of  Illinois,  well  says :  There  are  four  things  that  the  school  should  do  for 
the  pupil:  I.  It  should  make  him  intelligent.  2.  It  should  cultivate  in  him  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  conviction  and  the  habit  of  conformity  to  law.  3.  It  should  make  him  in- 
dustrious. 4.  It  should  esUblish  a  reasonable  control  over  «*  the  hand  and  the  eye,"  or  the 
rule  of  the  mind  over  the  hody.^Common  School  Education, 

Teachers  should  remember  that  the  education  of  the  emotions  is  far  more  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  the  child  than  the  education  of  the  intellect. 
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Restraint  is  irksome  to  the  yojuing ;  let  it  be  accompanied,  therefore,  with  a  generous 
amount  of  freedom. — Popular  Educator, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face,  and  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than 
a  beautiful  form,  as  it  gives  higher  pleasures  than  statues  or  pictures ;  it  is  xht/if*esi  of  the 
fine  arts. — Emerson. 

Friendship  is  a  shield  that  blunts  the  darts  of  adversity. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand 

With  our  souls  uncarved  before  us. 
Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God*s  command. 

Our  life  dream  passes  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  yet  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives — ^that  angel  vision. — Bishop  Doane, 

Words  are  the  notes  of  thoughts  and  nothing  more. 
Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore — they  show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  not  how  far  it  has  been. 
Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-iike,  be  stripped 
And  roughly  looked  over. — P,  J,  Bailey, 

Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love, 
now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage. — Emerson, 


EDITOEIAL. 

— The  teachers  of  Richmond  have  recently  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing  an 
address  on  education  from  that  prince  of  teachers,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  and  yet,  we  dare  say,  some  have  never 
heard  of  him.  At  present,  he  is  "  Commissioner  of  Education " — chief  of  a  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  is,  however,  better  known 
through  his  connection  with  schools  and  school  work,  and  we  suppose  that  no  man  in  the 
country  has  so  extensive  a  reputation  in  this  line. 

Dr.  Harris  came  to  Richmond  under  an  engagement  with  the  authorities  of  Richmond 
College  for  a  course  of  public  lectures,  and  upon  invitation  of  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Fox,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  city  teachers.  The  first 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  April  22d,  when  he  appeared  before  the  white  teachers,  and 
ipoke  on  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  the  outgrowth  of  Anglo-Saxon  education,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  notable  effort,  and  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  audience.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of  it, 
for  no  synopsis  could  begin  to  do  it  justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  undertook  to  make 
notes,  but  soon  found  ourselves  so  absorbed  in  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thought  that 
note-book  and  pencil  were  entirely  forgotten. 

In  the  audience,  we  noticed  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,  General  Agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund ;  Hon.  J  no.  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  His  Honor, 
J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Mayor  of  the  city;  Col.  John  B.  Cary,  Ex-Superintendent  of  Schools  ; 
Professors  H.  H.  Harris  and  C.  H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College ;  R.  L.  De  Lea,  Agent 
of  Lovell  &  Co.,  and  other  prominent  citizens. 
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I>r.  Harris  is  not  an  orator.  His  addresses  suffer  somewhat  from  a  rather  slow  and 
esitating  utterance.  His  manner  is  conversational  and  didactic,  and  exhibits  him  as  a 
uc  taidgeamnt  sckoolmaster,  rather  than  a  professional  lecturer ;  but  he  is  so  profound 
thinker— his  scholarship  is  so  broad  and  thorough,  that  the  hearer  is  insensibly  carried 
oog  with  the  mighty  flow  of  great  thoughts,  and  the  manner  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  Dr.  Harris  addressed  the  colored  teachers.  Another  engagement 
hich  could  not  be  neglected  or  deferred,  prevented  us  from  hearing  him  on  that  occasion  ; 
It  from  those  who  did  hear  him  we  learn  that  the  effort  was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
the  first,  although  on  a  wholly  difTerent  theme. 
The  Doctor  may  be  assured  of  a  Hearty  greeting  from  the  Richmond  teacher*  whenever 

may  find  an  opportunity  to  address  them. 

— The  Congress  of  the  United  States  seems  not  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  idea 
granting  Federal  aid  to  educatioim  in  the  States.  Some  people  believe  that  the  Blair 
1,  in  its  essential  features,  will  be  revived  and  possibly  passed  during  the  present  Con- 
ss.  We  are  not  of  that  number.  We  believe  that  the  Blair  bill  is  dead,  beyond  the 
poof  resurrection,  and  that  no  bill  containing  its  special  features  can  ever  be  passed. 
Senator  Morrill  is  the  latest  champion  of  the  cause.  He  has  presented  in  the  Senate  a 
I  whose  purpose  is  "to  establish     an  educational  fund,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  .^ 

blic  lands  and  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  certain  land-grant  railroad  companies  to 
tilic  education  and  the  more  complete  endowment  of  scientific  and  industrial  education.*' 
rhe  main  features  of  this  bilj  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

[t  sets  aside  all  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  three-fourths  of  the 
ome  from  the  land  grant  railroads.  One-half  of  these  amounts  becomes  a  permanent 
allege  fund,"  to  bear  interest  at  T^yjxx  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  accrued  interest  is  to  i 

apportioned  annually  and  paid  ecjually  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more  com- 
c  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  established  or  which  hereafter  may  be  established  . 

■cin,  in  accordance  with  the  laii<i- grant  act  of  1862,  until  the  share  of  each  Stote  shall  W 

ually  reach  ^25,000,  when  and    t thereafter  this  amount  only  shall  be  appropriated.  Bt 

he  other  half  of  this  fund  thus    s^t  aside  is  apportioned  annually  among  the  States,  for  |l} 

first  four  years,  on  the  basis  of     ^m-cnability  to  write  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ~ 

ind  twenty-one  years,  as  deterrr^  %  ^^^j  by  the  latest  published  censu-.  All  interest  on 
•college  fund,"  exceeding  $:i3,ooo  annually  to  each  State  and  Territory,  is  to  be 
^d  to  the  "  common  school  fiii^^  .»  jjo^g  of  ^he  receipts  from  the  •«  college  fund  " 
be  expended  in  the  erection  or    repair  of  buildings. 

o  money  is  to  be  paid  out  froo^  ^.j^g  ««  college  fund  "  to  any  State  or  Territory  for  the 
Oft  and  maintenance  of  a  coll^^^  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color  is  made  in  the 
ission  of  sludenU;  but  the  estate lishment  of  separate  colleges  for  white  and  colored 
ents  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compxi^^jjce  with  the  law. 

ny  State,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act,  must  maintain  public  free  schools  for  at 
three  months  in  each  year-  up  to  January  I,  1892,  and  for  at  least  /our  months  in 
year  thereafter. 

0  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  "common  school  fund  "to  any  State  or  Territory 
shall  make  any  distinction  as  to  race  or  color,  either  in  the  raising  or  distributing  of 

01  rcwenucs,  or  in  the  school  facilities  afforded  :  Provided^  That  separate  schools  for 
e  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  condition. 
tiese  arc  the  salient  features  of  the  bill.  We  do  not  know  what  amount  would,  under 
rcome  available  for  distribution  among  the  States  for  common  school  purposes,  and, 
sfore,  we  cannot  compare  it  ^ith  the  Blair  bill ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  upon  brief  exami- 
«,  to  be  a  better  measure  than  that  defunct  carcass,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  from 
latiooal  law-makers  careful  and  serious  consideration. 
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— The  cultured  Richmond  public  are  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  authorities  of 
Richmond  College  for  furnishing  them  literary,  scientific  and  art  entertainotents  of  the 
highest  order.  During  the  winter,  members  of  the  faculty  delivered  public  lectures  in  the 
college  chapel,  which  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  large  and  cultivated  audiences.  These  , 
lectures  have  established  and  emphasized  the  ability  of  the  faculty,  and  ought  to  cofoinend 
the  institution  to  the  liberal  support  and  patronage  of  the  people  of  this  city. 

But  in  addition  to  this  work  of  the  faculty,  under  the  provisions  of  the  **  Thomas  En- 
dowment Fund,"  distinguished  scholars  from  abroad  have  been  brought  here  to  entertain 
and  delight  our  people.  We  have  had  Professor  Harper,  of  Yale,  on  AssyrioLogy ;  Pro- 
fessor Young,  of  Princeton,  on  Astronomy;  Professor  Martin,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  on 
Biology;  and,  for  the  current  session,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D., «f  Washin^on, 
D.  C,  on  «*  Studies  of  Some  Great  Works  of  Art."  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  **  Thomas  Memorial  Hall "  of  the  college,  which  was,  on  each 
occasion,  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity  by  as  elegant  an  audience  as  ever  greeted  a  public 
speaker.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  other  gentlemen  named  to  say  that  the  lectar<!s  of 
Dr.  Harris  fully  met  the  high  expectations  of  the  community,  and  gave  them  unboanded 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  following  was  the  programme  : 

April  iy\h — The  Sistine  Madonna  and  the  St.  Cecelia  of  Raphael;  the  Madonnas  of 
Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  by  Holbein. 

April  22d — Michael  Angelo's  Sculptures,  including  the  Moses  and  the  Tombs  of  the 
Medici ;  Greek  Sculpture,  including  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  of  Melos  and  the 
Laokoon  Group. 

April  24th — The  Last  Supper  as  treated  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Ghirlandajo,  Del  Sart(.>» 
Giotto,  and  others;  Corregio's  "  Holy  Night." 

— In  our  issue  for  March  we  announced  that  Mrs.  Jefferson^Davis  had  agreed  to  prepare 
a  life  of  her  distinguished  husband,  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  work, 
we  believe,  is  now  ready,  and  agents  who  desire  to  canvass  for  it  are  referred  to  the  adver- 
tisement which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

— Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  publishers  of  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary,  have  issued  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  recent  publi- 
cation claiming  to  be  "  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary/'  which  is  sold  at  a  very  low 
price  or  given  as  a  premium,  is  really  a  reprint  of  their  edition  of  1847,  and  is  therefore 
practically  valueless  as  an  authority  or  as  a  book  of  reference.  We  have  not  seen  the  work 
referred  to,  but  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  intending  purchasers,  and  particularly  school 
people,  should  be  very  careful  where  and  what  they  buy.  Our  advice  is  always  to  get  the 
^/j/,  and  to  do  that,  one  should  always  go  to  headquarters.  On  this  subject  TAe  y<mrnal 
of  Education  says  (and  we  fully  endorse  the  remark)  : 

"  Teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  be  imposed  on,  since  the  very  things  which  make 
a  dictionary  valuable  in  school  are  wanting  in  this  old-time  reprint.  Any  high  school 
dictionary  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  worth  more  for  school  use 
than  this." 

— We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  attend  the  exercises  of  anniversary 
week  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  May  22d,  but 
pressing  duties  here  will  prevent  our  acceptance. 

— We  have  received  Part  4,  Vol.  I,  Publications  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  Virginia.     Double  Stars,  i885-'86. 

Also  University  of  Virginia  Catalogue  for  Session  1 889-* 90,  for  which  we  return  our 
thanks. 
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*  *nnounceiiicnt  is  made    in  the  Normal  Index  that  the  Shenandoah  Normal 

•  ^^'^fessor  Geo.  W.  Hoenshel,  principal,  heretofore  located  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
•        ^P^ningofthc  next   session,  be  removed  to  Basic  City,  the  new  town  just 

r  into  life  at  the  junction  of  the  S.  V.  and  C.  &  O.  railways.  Referring  to  this 
I,  7%e  Siait  Republican  says  : 

P*<^'c  will  not  know  ho«ir  much  they  have  lost  until  it  has  gone.  If  promises 
^  rally  kept,  no  thought  of"  removal  would  have  been  considered.  While  we  are 
f  Sony  that  Professor  Hoenshel  has  thought  best  to  try  another  place,  yet  we  wish 

the  school  the  highest  prosperity." 

-  ^^''owing  circular  will  be  of  interest  to  many  teachers  throughout  the  State.  It 
jreat  opportunity  for  visiting  the  great  Northwest  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  we  hope 
ly  may  be  able  to  avail  thetnselves  of  it.— Ed. 

NAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  ANNUAL   MEETING,  AT  ST.    PAUL,  MINNESOTA, 
JULY     StH   to   IITH,    1890. 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  3d,  1890. 

•resident  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  have 
bappy  selection  in  choosing  St.  Paul  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting 
Lssociation. 

,f  great  imporUnce  to  the  cdaoational  interests  of  our  State  that  Virginia  be  repre- 
t  this  meeting  by  a  large  attendance  of  her  teachers  and  friends  of  education, 
cgaiion  heretofore  has  been  sma.1].  Our  people  have  apparently  taken  little  inte- 
tic  work  of  the  Association.  X^^t  us  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  send  a  large  num- 
ur  representative  educators  to  St.  Paul.  The  meeting  occurs  at  a  most  favorable 
f  the  year,  in  a  cool  and  deligH  t^ful  climate,  and  in  a  region  of  country  possessed  01" 
ftoric,  geologic  and  scenic  interest.  Aside  from  the  intellectual  and  social  advan- 
the  meeting  itself,  all  are  insurc^a.  a  pleasant  vacation  at  small  expense. 
,ul,  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
ppi,  and  has  a  population  estiir^^ted  January  1st,  1890,  at  200,000.  '« It  is  one  of 
t  picturesque  cities  in  the  world  .  »  >  xhe  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  beau- 
l  abounds  in  lovely  lakes  of  cl^^.^.  ^^ter.  The  beautiful  and  famed  Minnehaha 
n  be  reached  by  a  forty  minutes   ride  on  the  railroad. 

ciliiens  of  St.  Paul  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  meeting  a  de- 
one  to  all  who  attend.  A-rrang^^jgnts  are  in  progress  for  excursions  to  the  many 
of  interest  in  the  surrounding  Coventry,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Yellowstone 

0  the  Pacific  Caasl  and  even  to  A^laska.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a  visit 
paralively  little  cost,  to  places  ^vbiich  every  intelligent  American  desires  and  hopes 
lay  to  see. 

railroads  are  offcrit\g  very  favoTa.ble  rates,  and  the  hotels  of  St.  Paul  have  reduced 
:harges.  At  least  10,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend.  It  is  important,  therefore* 
ce  early  arrangements  for  hotel   accommodations. 

1  are  earnestly  requested  to  consider  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  this  trip  and 
srest  teachers  and  others  in  your  vicinity.  By  inducing  a  large  number  of  persons 
we  can  no  doubt  make  favorable  arrangements  as  to  Pullman  car  service,  stop-over 
cges,  limit  of  tickets,  etc.,  etc.  Will  you  not  make  one  of  the  party  ?  Will  you  not 
nt  the  advantages  of  the  trip  to  others  and  try  to  induce  them  go  ?  Please  write  to 
:  once  in  regard  to  it. 

:iTe  below  the  railroad  rates,  to  which  $2  membership  fee  must  be  added  in  each  case. 
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I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  meeting,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  trip,  etc. 

Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Director  for  Virginia, 

Box  378t  Richmond,  Va, 

Fare  to  St,  Paul,  Minn,,  via  C.  <Sr*  O,  R,  R,  {In  all  cases  add  $2^  fnembership  fee,) 
From  Richmond,  I30. 50 ;  Norfolk,  I30.50;  Lexington,  I28.65;  Lynchburg,  $28;  Char- 
lottesville, I28 ;  Staunton,  $28. 

Persons  going  from  Petersburg  will  have  to  pay  local  rates  to  Richmond  and  buy 
through  tickets  from  that  point. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  June  28th  to  July  5th  inclusive,  and  will  be  ^ood  for  return 
trip  to  July  15th  inclusive.  By  special  arrangement  they  can  be  extended  at  St,  Paul 
till  August  25th. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  FOURTH  READING  BOOK.  By  Eben  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price,  80  cents. 
Received  from  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  the  previous  issues  of  this  series  of 
readers,  and  this  one  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  others. 

HEROIC  BALLADS,  with  Poems  of  War  and  Patriotism.  Edited  with  notes  by  D.  H. 
M.    Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  8c  Company.     Mailing  Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Classics  for  Children,  which  have  become  so  popular  for  supplemeo- 
tary  reading.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  ballads  in  the  language,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  series.     The  notes  are  copious  and  quite  satisfactory. 

PLANT  ORGANIZATION.  A  Review  of  the  Structure  and  Morphology  of  PlanU  by 
the  Written  Method.  With  Diagrammatic  Illustrations.  By  R.  Halsted  Ward,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

A  valuable  and  practical  aid  to  beginners  or  others  in  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture, kinds  and  relations  of  our  familiar  plants. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  A  discussion  of  difficulties  found 
in  hard  sentences.  For  the  use  of  private  students  and  teachers  of  English  Grammar. 
Philadelphia :  Raub  &  Co. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  this  book.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page  or  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  sentences  treated  are  taken  from  the  grammars 
of  Raub,  Harvey,  Reed  and  Kellogjr,  and  Swinton.  The  author  says  they  are  discussed. 
We  find  no  discussion  at  all.  His  construction  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  is  given  dog- 
matically  throughout  the  book,  and  in  many  cases  we  cannot  accept  it. 

Grammatical  Analysis  by  Diagrams,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Raub,  is  incorporated  as  a  part  of       v 
the  book,  occupying  some  thirty-eight  pages,  and  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book,  although  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is  "  the  simplest  system  of  written  analysis  pob-       s 
lished,  as  well  as  the  most  teachable  and  most  readily  comprehended."  '' 

The  book  has  many  helpful  points,  but  we  do  not  think  it  a  reliable  guide. 

PRACTICAL   LESSONS  IN   GERMAN  CONVERSATION.     A  Companion  to  tU  • 
German  Grammars.     By  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Lit.,  Librarian  and  Professor 

of  Modem  Languages  in  Qaeens  College,  Belfast.     Heath's  Modem  Language  Senes.  j^ 

Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  h 
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■oor  of  tbis  volume  believes  it  is  a  delasion  to  fancy  that  a  knowledge  of  a  modern 
^  most  easily  <'piclce<l  up  "  by  a  short  residence  abroad,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
Bideoce  abroad  is  cert^iinly  desirable,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  careful  and 
^S  study.  Conversa.tion»  too,  must  be  studied  as  niuch  as  any  other  department 
:giiage,  and  oar  author  has  endeavored  to  construct  a  series  of  lessons  for  a 
and  SjTstematic  prog^ress  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult,  and  we  think  he 
successful. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Ailantic  Monthly  iQT  Jcinc  will  contain  an  article  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
•  The  Novel  and  the  Common  School  '*  (a  pedagogical  essay  on  reading  and 
ooks).  In  this  article  ^bA-r.  Warner  displays,  in  addition  to  his  well  known  literary 
e  discrimination  and  insight  of  a  model  educator.  No  superintendent  of  schools, 
Ty  or  member  of  a  school  committee,  who  desires  improvement  in  our  public 
an  fail  to  derive  practice.!  aid  and  inspiration  from  this  thoughtful,  well-balanced 
analysis  of  the  duly  c^i  the  public  schools  in  the  supply  of  reading-matter  to  our 
Lizens. 

bert  Spencer  has  decided  to  publish  the  opening  chapters  of  one  of  the  uncom- 
Lrts  of  his  system  of  philosophy,  dealing  with  morality.  Three  of  these  chapters, 
rcspcaively  of  "  Animal  Ethics,"  "  Sub-human  Justice,"  and  •' Human  Justice," 
ted  in  the  May  Popular  Science  Monthly  under  the  general  title.  On  Justice. 
Ty  Laws  and  their  Socia.1  Xnfluence  are  discussed  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond, 
amond  shows  the  absurd  ^^.i  lures  of  laws  against  fine  dress,  costly  food  and  smok- 
Romc,  France,  Turkey  3.1:*^  England,  and  against  the  selling  and  drinking  of 
c  liquors  in  some  of  the  United  States.  A  careful  comparif^on  of  Secondary 
Programmes,  French  aii<i  JVmerican,  also  appears  in  the  May  Popular  Science 
p,.  The  author,  Mr.  George  W.  Beaman,  maintains  that  if  our  high  and  prepara- 
,ools  arc  to  compare  well  y^^^^L  those  of  France,  the  pupils  must  not  only  do  more 
,at  they  must  also  work  o,^   ^^.e  distinctly  specialized  lines. 

kc  February  number  [No.  4.5  j  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  quarterly 
the  school  year  i889-'9o  a.t  15  cents  a  single  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
)  conUinsThe  Uys  of  A^ticient  Rome,  by  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  with  the 
•s  Introductions  a,d  Historical  Notes. 

^  .  .^      *^.*  *!'*         ^^^    Romans  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  stories  and 

5  about  the  early  historv  <^r  «  .  j  •  V    .u         •.•  r  ♦u     1  * 

.  ,  '    .      •  y  Of   Rome  wer^  incorporated  into  the  writings  of  the  later 

'  b*  Marula"^  '^'^^^^n  authority  for  them.     These  *«  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  were 

,  -,  •    , ,      ^^^«ir%pt  to  show  how  these  legends  and  stories  about  the  early 

of  Rome  would  havt        »'  »  ' 


llagc  to  village  and 


been  sung  by  the  old  ballad-mongers,  as  they  wandered^ 

„^i,     J  '^^P^ated  to  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners  these  old  songs  which 

w  so  well  and  yet  ala>«. 

j^^^  },av.,i  V     ^y«  loved  to  hear. 

L»ays  nave  always  K^jfc 

c  incidents  and   .  liked  by  children  on  account  of  their  life,  movement  and 

and  more  wides      ^    ^^^^  "^"^  ^^"^^  ^^^  publishers  hope  that  they  will  gain  a  still 

Pread  popuUrity. 
coaraged  by  the   sii,. 

^on,  D.  C,  the  ^^«ss  of  the  Historiettes  Modemes^  by  Professor  C.  Fontaine, 

rolnmeby  the  s  ^  ^^*^ers,  D  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  on  the  21st  a 
asnal/y  ioteresti  ^  Author  and  edited  on  the  same  plan.  The  stories  are  short, 
-c.  ^  ^t\d  of  recent  appearance  in  France,  and  the  notes  are  full  and 
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— The  April  number  [No.  46]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published  quarterly 
during  each  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston) 
contains  Old  Testament  Stories  in  Scripture  Language,  from  the  Dispersion  at  Babel  to  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan. 

These  stories  have  been  selecced  (without  alteration  except  by  the  omission  of  irrelevant 
matter)  from  the  King  James  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  grandeur,  their  sim- 
plicity, their  purity  of  diction  and  transcendent  interest,  and  the  hold  which  they  have  00 
the  classic  literature  of  the  world,  especially  adapt  them  for  reading  in  schools.  And  the 
fact  that  the  stories  are  here  told  connectedly,  while  in  the  Bible  they  are  scattered  through 
many  chapters,  renders  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  offered  particularly  acceptable. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  have  ready  in  May  or  June  Elements  of  the  Calculus.  Method  of 
Rates.     By  A.  S.  Hardy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College. 

This  text-book  is  based  upon  the  method  of  rates.  From  the  author  s  experience  in  pre- 
senting the  Calculus  to  beginners,  the  method  of  rates  gives  the  student  a  more  intelligent, 
that  is,  a  less  mechanical  grasp  of  the  problems  within  its  scope  than  any  other.  No  com- 
parison has  been  made  between  this  method  and  those  of  limits  and  of  infinitesimals. 
This  larger  view  of  the  Calculus  is  for  special  of  advanced  students,  for  which  this  work 
is  not  intended ;  the  space  and  time  which  would  be  required  by  such  general  comparison 
being  devoted  to  the  applications  of  the  method  adopted. 

They  have  just  published  Common  School  Music  Charts.  By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of 
Music  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  and  author  of  A  Common  Scrhool  Song 
Reader. 

These  charts  are  designed  to  furnish  at  moderate  cost  a  brief  course  in  note-reading  for 
the  smaller  village  ^nd  country  schools,  in  which  a  full  graded  course  cannot  well  be 
followed. 

The  exercises  and  little  songs  are  in  correct  musical  "  form,*'  so  as  to  afford  a  proper 
rhythmic  training,  and  will  be  equally  useful  to  those  who  teach  by  any  of  the  cnrrcDt 
methods.  The  pages  are  mostly  filled  with  exercises  in  notation  rather  than  with  words; 
and  by  a  peculiar  construction  a  great  variety  of  reading  material  may  be  obtained  from  a 
single  page. 

Many  "  Notes  to  Teachers,"  interspersed  with  the  studies,  help  to  make  these  charts 
available  even  where  a  special  teacher  cannot  be  had. 

They  have  in  press  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.  By  J.  W. 
Burgess,  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  History  in  Columbia 
College.     Two  volumes. 

In  these  two  volumes  Professor  Burgess  sets  forth  the  general  principles  of  modem 
political  science  and  constitutional  law.  The  State,  as  sovereign  organization  of  the 
Nation,  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Government.  Government,  to  the  author,  is  but 
one  of  the  means  through  which  the  State  attains  its  ends.     The  other  means  is  liberty. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  Nation  and  the  State,  as  concepts 'of  political  science. 
The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  also,  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  political,  not  a  legal 
process.  Under  the  head  of  Constitutional  law  the  author  desci'ibes  the  organization  of 
liberty  and  of  government.  The  latter  topic  occupies  the  entire  second  volume.  The 
typical  constitutions  selected  for  comparison  are  those  of  France,  Germany,  England  and 
the  United  States. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  a  manual  on  the  Reproduction  of  Geographical 
Forms,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  author  of  The  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography.  It  « 
designed  for  teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  learn  the  details  of  sand  and  clay  model 
ing  as  applied  to  geography  forms,  and  the  projection,  drawing  and  interpretation  c^ 
maps.  The  manual  will  be  illustrated  with  the  various  projections  used  in  map-drawing, 
including  a  number  of  very  easily  constructed  ones  that  may  be  used  by  younger  pupils. 
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The  Magazines. 

LIPPINCOTT  for  May.  The  May  number  contains  a  novelette  by  Bret  Harte,  entitled  "  A  Sappho 
of  Green  Springs."  La/cadio  Heam,  whose  genius  is  beginning  to  be  widely  recognized,  con> 
tribotes  to  the  same  number  a  powerful  and  romantic  study,  entitled  "Karma."  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
Moore,  who  enjoyed  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet,  gives  a  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  personal  reminiscences  in  an  article  upon  "Robert  Browning."  An  article  of  timely 
tnterest  is  '^Subsidies  and  Shipping,"  by  Henry  W.  Raymond.  "The Icicle,"  a  charming  little 
comedy  in  rhyme,  is  contributed  by  Edgar  Fawcett.  "A  Thing  Enskyed  "  is  the  title  of  a  bright 
siorjr  with  a  very  original  plot  written  by  Francis  M.  Livingston.  In  '*  Characters  of  Scott,"  a  clever 
critical  study,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard  throws  new  light  upon  many  of  the  favorite  characters  in  Sir 
Walter's  fiction.  "  A  Celtic  Myth.i*  by  C.  S.  Boswell,  tells  the  weird  and  fascinating  legend  of  the 
boned  cities  One  of  the  most  interesting  literary  relics  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  long  day  is 
'Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,"  edited  by  Arthur  D.  F  Randolph.  It  contains 
Reminiscences  of  Irving,  Thackeray,  Bryant,  and  other  famous  contemporaries.  Mr,  Cozzen  is  best 
renembered  as  the  author  of  the  "  Sf>arrowgrass  Papers."  A  number  of  amusing  blunders  and  slips 
cf  the  tongue  are  catalogued  in  **  Putting  one's  Foot  m  it,"  by  William  Shepherd.  Julian  Hawthorne, 
taking  for  his  text  Fernand  Lagrange's  work  on  exercise,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
■nderihe  title  of  "  Physiologv  of  Bodiiv  Exercise,"  gives  some  excellent  and  practical  hints  regard- 
iB|p physical  exercise  under  the  head  of  "  Some  Physiological  Revelations."  George  Morley  writes 
«" Shakespeare's  Birthday"  and  of  the  celebrated  lipstivals  held  on  that  day.  Professor  W.  H. 
JofassoR  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  a  collegiate  education  in  an  answer  to  D.  R.  McNally's 
article  published  in  a  previous  number,  "  Does  College  Training  Pay  ?  " 

The  May  CENTURY.  Mrs.  Edith  Robertson  Cleveland  writes  of  "  Archibald  Robertson  and  his 
Portraits  of  the  Washingtons."  William  Armstrong  and  Edmund  Law  Rogers  contribute  two  arti- 
cles on  "  Some  New  Washington  Relics,"  and  these  papers  are  supplemented  by  a  short  one  on 
'  Original  Portraits  of  Washington,"  by  Charles  Henry  Hart.  A  series  of  articles,  varied  in  style 
and  suUect,  but  all  having  reference  to  Memorial  Day,  are  a  short  sketch,  "  A  Decoration  Day 
Reveij-,^'  by  Brander  Matthews;  "Theodore  O'Hara,"  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  with  which  is  given 
JB  inll  O'Hara's  stirring  battle-song,  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead";  a  poem.  "Twilight  Song,  for 
I'oknown  Buried  Soldiers  North  and  South,"  by  Walt  Whitman  ;  and  a  Memorial  Day  ode,  "  The 
FalleB,"  b>- John  Vance  Cheney,  besides  appropriate/irticles  in  Topics  and  Open  Letters.  Mr.  Still- 
nian.in  his  Italian  Old  Masters,  writes  of  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  to  which  Mr.  Cole  has  added  a 
magnificent  engraving  of  a  detail  from  Verrocchio*s  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ."  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Astobiography  continues,  this  month  relating  his  experiences  in  Australia.  Articles  which  will  have 
a  wide  reading  are  Georee  Kennan's  striking  paper  on  the  methods  of  the  Russian  censors,  entitled 
"Blacked  Out";  **  Chickens  for  Use  and  Beauty,"  by  H.  S.  Babcock,  profusely  illustrated  :  "Two 
Views  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff " ;  Professor  H.  C.  Wood's  striking  paper  on  "  A  Study  of  Conscious- 
seas";  and  Major  J.  W.  Powell's  valuable  contribution  on  "Institutions  for  the  Arid  Lands." 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  writes  one  of  his  characteristic  pictures  of  Georgia  life,  "  'I  ravis  and 
Uafx  Joaaxhaoi  Wilby,'"  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney  contributes  a  short  story.  "The  Romance 
of  Two  Cameras  "  Other  articles  of  interest  are  "  George  Washington  and  Memorial  Dajr."  "  The 
New  Movement  in  Education."  "  The  Lingering  Duello,"  "  The  Churches  and  the  Poor,"  in  Topics 
ti  the  Time. 

ST.  NICHOLA*?  for  May  begins  with  one  of  Miss  Alice  Maude  Ewell's  characteristic  sketches  of 
Virpnia  colonial  life.  It  is  called  "The  Passing  of  General  Bacon."  and  tells  an  amusin;^  incident 
which  occarred  during  Bacon's  Rebellion.  Among  the  new  features  is  one  of  especial  interest  to 
beys  and  yoangmen.  Walter  Camp,  author  of  the  papers  on  "  Intercollegiate  Foot-ball,"  begins  a 
'       '     ntly  practical  articles  on  baseball,  calfed  "Bat,  Ball  and  Diam      •  ■■    -  -- 


J  of  eminently  practical  articles  on  baseball,  called  "Bat,  Ball  and  Diamond."  In  them  Mr 
Canp  gives  to  the  boys  all  over  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  and  special  skill  as  a 
tnlner  of  successful  nines.  Mr.  Glave,  the  African  explorer,  continues  his  narrative  of  "  Six  Years 
» the  Wilds  of  Central  Africa."  Lieutenant  Fletcher's  charming  story  of  "  Marjorie  and  her  Papa," 
isaJaocoatinned.  "  Lady  Jane,''  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison's  serial  of  life  m  New  Orleans,  is  certainly  a 
beautiful  story  of  child-life,  and  sure  to  be  a  favorite.  "  Crowded  Out  o'  Crofield  "  loses  none  of  its 
attractiveness  Other  continued  articles  are  the  geological  papers,  "  Through  the  Back  Ages,"  and 
the  Bonny  Stories,  the  latter  being  completed  in  this  month's  issue.  Besides  the  features  mentioned 
aaybenauned  "A  Submarine  Ramble,*'  by  Charges  Frederick  Holder.  "In  the  Lumber  Woods," 
alKxBtiliil  and  interesting  account  of  lumbering  in  the  Northwest.  Two  dog  stories  by  L.  N  Chapin 
aad  Hden  E.  Hastings.  A  funny  little  article  by  Frances  C.  Baylor,  describing  "  The  Corkwells," 
aa  im^inary  family  to  whom  she  was  introduced  by  a  very  yoiing  friend.  And  a  natural  history 
pipeTOB  the'"  Royal  Walnut  Moth,"  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Ballard  Among  poetical  contributors  are  R.  K. 
MtBkittricfc,  Laura  E.  Richards,  Julie  M.  Lippmann,  Katharine  Pyle,  and  Alice  Maude  Ewell.  who 
^Tttes a toncbing  little  poem  called  "Elsie  Speaks  Out."  There  are  pictures  in  plenty,  and  the 
d<9Bxtiseni5  are  very  interesting. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  May:  Edward  Livingston  Youmans : 
fte  Man  and  his  Work,  by  John  Fiske.  On  Justice,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Sumptuary  Laws  and  their 
Sodal  Infhience,  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  The  Strength  of  Spiders  and  Spider-webs,  by 
HearvC.  McCook,  D.  D.,  illustrated  Secondary  School  Programmes.  French  and  American,  by 
George  W.  Bcaman.  Scenes  on  the  Planet  Mercury,  by  G,  V.  Schiaparelli.  Artificial  Honey  and 
Maaai&rtBrcd  Science,  by  Allen  Pringle.  Wallace  on  "  Darwinism,"  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Cats  and  their  Friendships,  by  W.  H.  Larrabee,  illustrated.  Recent  Glacial  Work  in  Europe,  b>' 
JiTiw  K.  B.  CkiTpoIe  The  BoUnic  Gardens  at  Kew,  by  Frederik  A.  Fernald.  Sketch  of  Henr>'  R. 
ScAoolLiaft.  with  portrait,  rorrcspondencc  :  Agriculture  on  the  Plains.— Public  Schools  as  Affecting 
Crise  and  Vic«.  Editor's  Table :  Practical  Economics.— Training  in  Realities.  Literary  Notices. 
^9«3ar  Misodlany.    Notes. 
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The  opening  article  of  THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  May  is  by  the  eminent  Eni^lish  bistonaz 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  and  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  paper  on  "The  Makine  of  Italy."  Janaes  A 
Harrison.  LL.D.,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  takes  "  The  Archseoio£rical  Club  in  Italv 
through  the  period  of  the  renaissance  in  architecture  and  sculpture  Bella  H.  Stillman  continues  ne 
delightful  studies  of  "Life  in  Modern  Italy."  Professor  Adolfo  Bartoti  contributes  a  paper  <m 
"  Italian  Literature."  Professor  Henr>'  A.^Beers,  of  Yale  University,  takes  for  his  theme  Browning*! 
drama  of  "  King  Victor  and  King  Charles."  Pnncipal  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  writes  on  "  Roman  Morals."  Some  interesting  facts  about  **  Color-Blind- 
ness  "  will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  Llniversity.  The 
charming  English  writer,  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  considers  the  "  Moral  Teachings  of  Science  *'  Joha 
R.  Spears  writes  of  "  The  American  Navy,"  stating  some  interesting  facts  and  making:  some  vaJoabk 
suggestions.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  is  given  by  his  private  secretary,  Eugene  L. 
Didier  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  conducts  her  readers  "  From  Cathedral  to  Cathedral. "  "  Woman's 
Work  in  Archaeology  "  is  a  translation  from  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  An  interestine:  paper  on  "  The 
Literature  of  the  Irish,"  by  John  Hull,  follows.  C.  L.  S.  C.  students  will  be  glad  to  find  In  this  num- 
ber the  list  of  graduates  of  the  class  of  '89.  The  usual  space  is  devoted  to  the  editorial  and  olher 
departments. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.    Contents:  Portrait  of  Jean-Francois  Millet,  frontispiece. 
Barbizon  and  Jean-Francois  Millet— I,  by  T.  H.  Bartlett  (to  be  concluded  in  June).      *'  As   Haggards 
of  the  Rock,"  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright.    Backlog  Dreams,  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.     Co-O|pera- 
tivc  Home  Winning — Some  Practical  Results  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  by  W.  A.  Liiui, 
with  illustrations  of  houses  built  by  Building  and  Loan  Associations.     In  the   VaJiey — Chapters 
XXIX-XXXI,  by  Harold  Frederic  (begun  in  September,  1889— to  be  continued).     The  Theatres  of 
Japan,  by  T.  J.  Nakagawa.    Glimpses  of  Napoleon  in  1804,  by  Clarence  Deming.     Dead  Cities,  by 
A.  Lampman.    The  Rights  of  the  Citizen— II,  As  a  User  of  the  Public  Streets,  by   Francis  Lynde 
Stetson  (to  be  followed  in  later  numbers  by  papers  on  the  Ri{|;hts  of  the  Citizen  as  a  "  User  of  the 
Public  Conveyances,"  "  To  his  Own  Reputation,"  etc..  by  President  Seth  I^w,  E.    L.  Godkin,  and 
others).     Distichs,  by  John  Hay.    Pemilla,  A  Story  of  Swede  Creek,  by  Karl  Enckson.     "  Corinne," 
by  Eugene  Schuyler.    The  Point  of  View.— "  Maria."— The  Art  of  Dining  Out.— The  Author  Mod 
his  Works 


THE  FOl 'NTAIN  for  May  is  a  most  delightful  number  of  that  interesting  magazine.  The  various 
departments  are  well  filled  Sy  able  contributors.  The  biographical  sketches  are  of  "  £Iiisha  Kent 
Kane,"  "  Fannie  Forrester,"  ^'  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox."  Other  departments  contain,  amongr  a  variety 
of  subjects,  "Snow  Birds."  "Bass."  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico."  "Three  Brave  Women '^' 
*' Star  Clusters  and  Nebulse."  "Tin."  "  Looking  Backward  "  "  Nervous  Children."  "  NiaMra 
International  Suspension  Bridge."  "Japan's  Sulphur  Spring."  "  Blue  Eyed  Grass.'*  "  May  Day 
Lamb."  "  Mrs.  wren."  The  Teachers'  Department  contains  several  instructive  articles,  and  the 
music,  "  Do  Your  Best,"  is  first-^Iass. 

The  numbers  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  April  [9th  and  26th  contain  Prince  Adam  CzarporysJri, 
London  Quarterly;  Communism,  by  Emile  de  Laveleye,  •  ontemporary ;  Lord  Napier,  oC  Magdala, 
Fortnightly ;  A  Battle  Described  from  the  Ranks.  Nineteenth  Centuiy ;  Can  there  be  a  Science  of 
Character?  and  Some  Irish  Traits  of  Thought  and  Speech,  National;  Sketches  of  Tangier,  New 
Review;  French-English,  and  Mountain  Stumps,  Comhill ;  On  the  Naming  of  Novels,  Macm//fafl; 
Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Duchess  of  Duras  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Month ;  What  is 
Impartiality?  and  a  Pen-and-ink  Sketch  from  Ober- A ramergau,  Spectator;  From  Pall  Mall  Windows, 
Speaker ;  with  instalments  of  "  Marcia,"  "  The  Anonyma,"  "  Tne  Legend  of  Madame  Krasinska." 
and  "  The  Good  Little  Girl,"  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or 
more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  offer 
to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Agb  for  a  year,  botb 
postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents:  Mr.  Howell's  Latest  Novels,  by  Hamlin 
Garland  Ethics  and  Politics,  by  William  M.  Salter.  Along  the  North  Shore  in  March  in  a  Runabout, 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Walling.  How  Rhode  Island  Received  the  Constitution,  by  Gilbert  L  Harney. 
Among  the  Friendly  Indians  at  Mashpee,  by  Grace  Weld  Soper.  Stories  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves— 11 
— Shadrach,  by  Nina  Moore  Tiffany  Love's  Constancy,  by  Virginia  G.  Ellard.  Kara,  by  Ellen 
Eastman  Cross.  The  Story  of  the  Cotton-Gin,  by  Edwara  Craig  Bates.  Campanula,  by  Stuart 
Sterne.  About  Swallows,  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Weld.  Some  Old  Dorchester  Houses,  by  Marion  A.  McBride. 
The  Two  Messages,  by  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell.  On  Dreams,  by  Horatio  King.  The  Wheels,  by  Julie 
M.  Lippmann-  Their  bnly  Sister,  by  Lizzie  Margaret  Knapp.  Tarry  at  Home  Travel,  bv  Edward 
E.  Hale.  D.  D.  Washington's  Interest  in  Education,  by  Julia  K.'Ordway.  Star  of  I^eaven, by 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton.    Editor's  Table. 

TABLE  TALK  for  April  is  full  of  seasonable  subjects  handled  in  its  usual  interesting  and  instmc* 
tive  way.  It  opens  with  a  poem—"  An  April  song,'^by  William  Struthers ;  then  follow  "  New  Menus 
for  April,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer ;  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,"  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  Then 
comes  that  admirable  and  mo.st  instructive  department  of  this  practical  household  magazine,  "  House- 
keepers' Inquiries,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer.  "  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints."  by  Epicurus,  who  gives  practical 
and  valuable  information  on  groceries.  "Foreign  Gastronomic  Notes,"  by  Howard  Paul.  "Small 
Stoves."  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  timely  and  full  of  information  about  oil  stoves.  "All  Around  the  House." 
"  Rugs  vs.  Carpets."  "  Fashionable  Crazes."  "  An  Easter  Long  Ago,"  a  poem.  *'  April  Annive^  • 
saries."  "  Capricious  Washington,"  and  other  readable  and  entertaining  articles  contribute  to  voAt 
April  issue  of  Table  Talk  a  most  excellent  number.  Published  at  $1  per  year  by  the  Table  Talk 
Publishing  Co.,  1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


\fASSEY,  Sup'i  Public  Instruction,      - 
,  VRA  K,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,     - 


Editor. 
Associate  EdiC<^9^  . 


•  ««U  to  «9vy  Gbinay  Sw^trint^BnOml  cmd  DUtriet  OUrk^  and  miut  be  car^uily  prMo*^<i«>e«| 
property  and  traMtmiOed  to  their  iueeesMort  in  qffice.] 


Feabody  Institutes. 

imentfoT  1890: 

Lynchburg. 

June  23d  to  July  i8ih. 

Glass, 

Conductor. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

H.  Winston, 

Richmond. 

ia  Parrish, 

State  Female  Normal  School. 

le  Gash, 

State  Female  Normal  School. 

M.  Strother, 

Lynchburg. 

et  Magee, 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School. 

IT  J.  Kenyon, 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  111 

•  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  and   Misses   Parrish  arkczl 
e  Stale  Female  Normal  School,  are  well  known  to  the  readers 

RNAL. 

other,  of  Lynchburg,  studied  elocution  in   Boston  under  th»^ 
rs,and  is  said  to  be  a  fine  instructor.     Miss  Magee  is  from  th^ 
lal  School  of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Kenyon  from  the  Cool^ 
xmal  School,  Illinois.     Another  instructor  will  be  engaged, 
ler  information,  address 

Sup't  E.  C.  Glass.  Lynchburg,  Va, 


Harrisonburg. 
July  I4ik  to  August  i^th. 


ge  R.  Pace, 

H.  Kable, 
Massey, 
.  Barlebaugh, 
nia  Reynolds, 


Conductor. 


instructors  : 


Staunton. 

Staunton. 

Harrisonburg.  c^v^^^^i 

State  Female  Normal  School. 
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Prof.  Pace  is  the  principal  of  Bellevue  school,  Richmond ;  Prof.  Kable, 
of  Staunton  Male  Academy ;  Prof.  Massey,  of  Sherwood  Female  Semi- 
nary, Staunton ;  Prof.  Barlebau^h,  of  graded  school,  Harrisonburg-,  and 
Miss  Reynolds  comes  from  the  faculty  of  the  State  Female  Normal 
School. 
♦    For  particulars,  address 

Chas.  G.  Mavhis, //drrtsondur-^^,    Va, 


STUART. 

July  22d  to  August  15th. 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  -  -        Conductor. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

Prof  Theo.  J.  Wool,  -  -  Portsmouth. 

Prof  J.  H.  Bader,        -  -  -        Staunton. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,      -  -  State  Female  Normal  School. 

Miss  Sallie  H.  Fitzgerald,  -  -         Nottoway  C.  H. 

Prof  Wool  is  principal  of  the  Fourth  district  schools  of  Portsmouth. 
Prof  Bader  is  principal  of  the  Staunton  High  School.  Mrs.  Bartkowska 
is  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Fitzgerald 
is  a  graduate  of  that  school,  and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Not- 
toway county. 

For  full  information,  address 

Sup*t  Abram  Staples,  Stuart,  Patrick  Co,,  Va. 


FOR  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

Hampton. 

May  2jth  to  June  6th, 

Copies  of  the  circular  announcing  this  institute,  published  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal,  were  mailed  to  the  colored  teachers  of  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia. 


Petersburg. 

{Summer  Session  Va.  N,  and  C  Institute. ) 

June  i6th  to  July  iBth. 

President  James  H.  Johnston,  ...  Conductor. 


i90,] 
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instructors: 
'^he Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

^^^  particulars,  address 

Ri-^s*t  Jas.  H.  Johnston,  Petersburg^  Va, 


^raok  Trigg. 


^'»-  N.Smith. 
?^- E- Stephens,    . 
^  Lucy  G.  Brooks,    - 
^^^  particulars,  address 


Bedkor-d  City  (Liberty). 
Ju/^  ^ih  to  August  8th. 

Conductor. 
I  instructors  : 


Henrico  county  schools. 

-         '        -  .         Lynchburg  city  schools. 

Richmond  city  schools. 

Su|>'t  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  City,  Va, 


[Special  Ci 


The  H&mpton  Institute. 


'■eular.] 

COMN^ONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Def*.artment  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond,  May,  1890. 

t  Colcrea  Tic- ackers  of  Tz^^^^^ater  Virginia : 
GenetaV  S,  q  Armstrong-  sinnounces  that,  in  connection  with  the 
of  tb^ Hampton  Normal  £i,x-icj  Agricultural  Institute,  he  will  hold  an 
ute  for  the  Y>enefit  of  the  colcDred  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  be- 
ing Tuesday,  May  27th,  and  closing  June  6th.  It  will  be  conducted 
ly  by  W^-  Coppin,  better  Wr^own  as  Miss  Fannie  Jackson,  of  Phila- 
hia. 

mple  accoomiodations  will  l>e  provided  for  teachers  near  the  grounds 
t^e  Hainp^^'^  Institute. 

his  institute  affords  an  excell^rit  opportunity  for  colored  teachers  to 
rove  themselves,  and  it  is  ^amesdy  hoped  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
.advantage  of  it. 

'he  tenUJ'e  ot  office  of  teachers    is  daily  growing  more  dependent  upon 
spirit  they  exhibit  in  the  nn^^tter  of  their  own  improvement,  as  ap- 
iting  -bo^^*  *^^  seeking  only    wide-awake,  progressive  teachers. 
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For  full  information  as  to  accommodations,  etc. ,  address  General  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  MASSKY, 

Superintendent. 


All  applications  for  Peabody  Scholarships  should  reach  the  Central 
Office  by  June  ist.  The  time  and  places  at  which  examinations  will  be 
held  will  be  communicated  to  all  applicants. 


GensQB  of  School  Population. 

Copies  of  the  circular  printed  below  have  been  mailed  to  county  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools.  We  also  publish  herewith  a  copy  of  the, 
circular  of  instructions  to  district  clerks,  which  accompanies  the  census 
blanks. 

The  forms  for  taking  the  census  were  carefully  prepared,  and  the 
Central  Office  looks  to  superintendents  for  a  complete  and  accurate  census 
of  the  school  population. 

[Circular  No.  56.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond,  May,  i8go. 

Superintendent  

County,  Va.: 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  law  requires  the  clerk  of  each  district  school  board,  during 
the  months  of  June  or  July,  1890.  to  take  a  census  of  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- one  years,  residing  within  each  school  dis- 
trict, and  provides  that  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  exer- 
cise  special  care  in  securing  a ^r^w//  and  accurate  discharge  of  this  duty. 
Only  by  a  careful  and  conscientious  census  of  every  district  can  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  be  obtained.  It  includes  ail  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- one  years  having  a  residence  within 
the  district.  The  actual  truth  as  to  the  number  of  school  age  is  what  is 
sought.  Anything  else  prevents  all  from  receiving  justice  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  school  funds.  Each  district  deserves  credit/<?r  everv  one  of 
proper  age,  but  is  entitled  to  no  more.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
guess  or  estimate  regarding  even  a  single  individual  is  to  be  avoided. 
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We  rely  upon  superintendents  to  have  everything  connected  with  this 
enumeration  done  with  the  greatest  care.  Another  will  not  be  taken  for 
five  years. 

We  have  sent  you  by  express  to a  supply  of  all 

necessary  census  blanks.  The  forms  for  district  clerks'  field  work  have 
been  apportioned  and  bound  to  meet  the  demands  (estimated)  of  the 
respective  districts  named  on  the  cover  of  the  books. 

Please  read  the  following 

INSTRUCTIONS,   ETC., 

carefully,  and  be  governed  accordingly  : 

1.  Examine  the  package  of  blanks,  and  see  that  it  contains  a  book  for 
each  of  your  district  clerks,  and  that  the  first  page  of  each  book  is  pre- 
pared for  the  clerk's  summaries.  [See  instructions  to  clerks  on  the  back 
of  summaries.]  The  package  also  contains  an  extra  copy,  for  each  clerk, 
of  Form  No.  615  (for  clerk's  summaries),  and  three  copies  of  Form  No. 
616  (superintendent's  summaries).  Fill  up  and  mail  the  postal  card  en- 
closed herewith,  immediately,  stating  whether  the  supply  of  blanks  is 
sufficient  for  your  county. 

2.  Call  a  meeting  of  your  district  clerks  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
explain  to  them  fully  the  law  and  instructions  relating  to  the  census.  Be 
sure  to  deliver  to  each  clerk  the  book  prepared  for  his  district,  with  an 
extra  copy  of  Form  No.  615. 

3.  No  district  clerk  shaH  be  allowed  to  draw  any  pay  for  his  services 
in  taking  the  census  until  his  returns  shall  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
district  and  county  boards,  and  accepted  as  correct  and  satisfactory  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

4-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  board,  August  1-15,  district 
clerks  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  the  county  superintendent,  the  oath 
annexed  to  the  form  for  clerk's  summaries,  and  shall  deliver  the  census 
books  to  the  superintendent. 

5.  Superintendents  are  not  authorized  to  accept  clerks*  returns  unless 
they  are  complete  and  accurate  in  every  particular, 

6.  Superintendents  will  consolidate  clerks'  summaries  (using  ink)  on 
Form  No.  616,  in  duplicate,  and  will  forward  one  copy  to  this  office  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable  J  and  file  the  original,  with  clerks*  returns,  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent. 

7.  Before  making  out  your  summaries,  be  careful  to  assure  yourself  of 
the  correctness  of  clerks'  summaries.  See  especially  that  the  same  chil- 
dren are  not  listed  in  more  than  one  district. 

8.  Foot  up  every  column  and  check  your  additions, 

9-  Clerks  are  required  to  report  to  superintendents,  in  connection  with 
the  census,  the  names,  age,  sex  and  residence  of  the  blind,  deaf  mutes, 


i 
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and  the  feeble-minded,  which  reports  superintendents  will  consolidate  and 
forward  to  the  principal  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution,  Staun- 
ton, Va.  Of  course  these  must  also  be  included  in  the  number  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  reported  in  all  the  sunamaries. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  MASSE Y, 

SupertnieniienL 

[With  Form  No.  615.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 

Richmond,  May^  i8go. 

To  Clerks  of  District  School  Boards  : 

The  law,  sections  1462-3  of  the  Code  of  1887,  provides  : 

ist  That  the  clerk  of  each  district  school  board,  during^  the  months' 
of  June  or  July,  1890,  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  shall  take  a  census 
of  all  persons  between  the  ages  pf  five  and  twenty-one  years  residing 
within  the  school  district,  and  gather  statistics  relating  to  the  interests  of 
education  in  said  district,  according  to.the  forms  furnished  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

2d.  That  the  lists  thus  prepared  shall  be  submitted  for  careful  revision 
to  the  district  school  board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  completion. 

3d.  That,  when  so  revised,  the  lists  shall  be  submitted,  along  with  Xht 
other  papers  of  the  district,  to  the  county  board  at  its  annual  meeting, 
and  immediately  thereafter  delivered  to  the  county  superintendent. 

4th.  That  for  said  service  the  clerk  shall  receive  compensation  out  of 
the  district  school  fund  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hundred  oi  the 
children  listed  by  him,  subject  to  abatement  on  the  discovery,  before  or 
after  the  settlement  of  the  account,  of  errors  or  omissions  in  the  list,  or  to 
a  fine  by  the  district  board. 

5th.  That  all  errors  in  the  lists  shall  be  rectified  by  the  clerk  without 
extra  compensation. 

6th.  That  the  district  clerk  shall,  in  proper  person,  take  the  census  of 
the  school  population ;  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
exercise  special  care  in  securing  a  prompt  and  accurate  discharge  of  this 
duty. 

7th.  That  the  district  clerk  shall,  at  the  same  time,  also  take  a  separate 
census  of  all  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  between  said  ages  vesxAxxg 
within  the  school  district,  giving  the  sex,  age  and  residence  of  each,  and 
return  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  superintendent.     For  this  service  he 
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shall  receive  a  similar  compensation  to  that  allowed  for  listing  other  chil- 


I        dren,  and  out  of  the  same  fund. 


I  In  carrying  out  the  law  given  above,  please  observe  the  following 

I  INSTRUCTIONS. 

\  («)  We  aim  to  make  this  book  large  enough  to  list  the  names  of  a// 

the  children — white  and  colored — between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  district.  The  wkiie  pages  are  for  listing  white  children  ; 
yeUow  pages  for  listing  colored  children.  Should  the  book  be  insufficient, 
apply  to  your  county  superintendent  for  blanks  necessary  to  complete  the 
census. 

{b)  Be  careful  to  list  all  resideyits  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  including  those  absent  at  school  or  otherwise 
temporarily  absent ;  but  do  not  list  non-residents  who  may  be  visiting  or 
attending  school  in  the  district  at  the  time  the  census  is  taken. 

(ri  Report  under  every  heading  of  the  blanks,  and  write  (in  ink)  all 
names,  etc. ,  neatly  and  distinctly. 

(</)  In  column  headed  "Age,'*  enter  age  of  child  at  last  birthday. 

Use  the  figure  i   in   filHng   columns   headed,   respectively,    "Males," 

"Females,"  "Cannot  read,"  "Cannot  write,"  "Attended  public  schools," 

,        "Attended  private  schools,"  "  Attended  no  school"  ;  in  last  column  let 

"  B  "  indicate  the  blind,  "  D  "  deaf  mutes,  and  "  F  "  the  feeble-minded. 

{e)  If  a  child  has  attended  both  public  and  private  schools,  report  the 
school  last  attended. 

(/)  As  soon  as  the  census  is  completed,  prepare  the  "Summaries" 
provided  for  on  the  other  side  of  this  page.  Special  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  making  these  summaries. 

(g)  The  county  superintendent  will  furnish  you  an  extra  copy  of  Form 
No.  615  for  preparing  a  duplicate  of  the  summaries  contained  in  this 
book.  Submit  the  census  returns,  with  summaries,  to  the  district  board 
**for  careful  revision,"  immediately  after  the  work  is  done.  Then  lay  the 
returns  and  summaries  before  the  county  board  at  the  annual  meeting, 
August  1-15.  At  this  meeting,  after  the  county  board  shall  have  passed 
j  upon  your  work,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  before  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  deliver  to  him  the  census  returns.  Retain  a  copy  of  the 
summaries,  and  file  it  with  the  official  papers  of  the  district. 

Qerks  will  please  bear  in  mind  the  f^ct  that  superintendents  are  not 
authorized  to  receive  incomplete  or  inaccurate  returns ;  and,  furthermore, 
«//  affairs  of  the  census  must  be  settled  finally  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  county  board,  to  be  held  not  later  than  August  15,  1890. 

I  JOHN  E.  MASSEY, 

Superintendent 
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What  are  our  Teachers  Doing  to  Improve  Themselves? 

From  the  Virginia  School  Report  for  1889,  it  appears  that  5472  white 
and  1,951  colored  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  during  the  year  which  closed  July  31,  1889.  Of  the  5,472  white 
teachers,  it  is  reported  that  2,117  have  attended  Peabody  Institutes ;  2,526 
have  pursued  a  course  of  reading  in  educational  literature ;  2,257  are 
subscribers  to  educational  literature;  475  are  members  of  Reading  Asso- 
ciations, and  4,116  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business. 

Of  the  1,951  colored  teachers,  it  is  reported  that  740  have  attended 
Peabody  Institutes  ;  955  have  pursued  a  course  of  reading  in  educational 
literature;  883  are  subscribers  to  educational  literature;  254  are  members 
of  Reading  Associations,  and  1,705  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
business. 

We  take  it  that  these  figures  fairly  indicate,  in  a  general  way  at  least, 
what  our  teachers  are  doing  with  the  means  for  self-improvement  known 
to  be  at  their  command.  That  they  may  be  utilizing  other  agencies  than 
institutes  and  educational  literature  is  not  denied ;  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing self-educating,  self-improving  agencies  available  to  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  of  Virginia,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  assume  that  the 
statistics  relating  to  these  matters  are  of  special  moment. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty -six  white  and  two  hundred  and  forty -six 
colored  teachers  engaged  in  the  public  schools  last  year,  reported  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Of  course 
these  do  not  come  within  range  of  our  observations.  Teaching  is  a  mere 
make-shift  with  them.  They  take  no  part  or  lot  in  the  work  of  the  public 
schools ;  their  connection  with  it  is  nominal.  They  may  be  better  pre- 
pared for  some  other  vocation  ;  we  think  it  highly  .probable ;  and  our 
advice  is  that  they  seek  it,  and  find  it,  and  that  speedily.  For  if  school 
officers  do  not  weed  out,  the  profession  will  crowd  out  this  element. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  State  makes  no  provision  for  State  institutes. 
Existing  laws  are  not  favorable  to  county  institutes,  but  this  fact,  even  if 
merely  incidental,  ought  to  awaken  more  active  interest  among  school 
officers  and  teachers  in  the  institutes  we  are  able  to  provide  through  the 
liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Peabody 
Institutes  have  been  held  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
mission  of  these  institutes  is  by  no  means  fulfilled. 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  white  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eleven  colored  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
last  year,  have  never  attended  Peabody  Institutes.  [We  would  like  to 
say  how  many  superintendents  have  not  attended  these  institutes,  but  the 
report  on  teachers  is  melancholy  enough.]     We  know  our  public  school 
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e  not  well  compensated  for  their  services.  We  know,  too,  ^hat 
[juence  many  of  them  are  unable  to  spare  the  time  and  l>^ar 
ie  necessarily  involved  in  attending  institutes.  We  are  not:  \an 
Iso,  of  the  fact  that  some  teachers  doubt  whether  institut^^  are 
inding.  They  do  not  so  express  themselves  exactly,  but  \in- 
riticism  generally  implies  opposition,  and  there  is  a  clai.^s  Qf 
pposed  to  institutes. 

ieved,  however,  that  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  J^^co^j^j^e 
of  institutes  and  can  afford  to  attend  them,  and  would  six  tend 
;hool  officers  were  more  active  in  pressing  the  subject  befo^^  ^ 
No  teacher  who  has  a  proper  conception  of  the  responsifc^ji  j*- 
)on  him  can  afford  to  allow  any  opportunity  for  improv^^rn 
m  by  unheeded.     It  is  idle  to  assert  that  institutes  do  not 
irtunities.     Plans  for  increasing  their  efficiency  may  be  de  v '      a 
in  this  direction  will  be  taken  from  time  to  time.     But  fo        ^  * 
re  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them  as  they  are.      E  vr 
ill  derive  practical  benefit  from  faithful,  conscientious  attencj^i 
litutes  as  they  are  now  conducted,  and  it  is  the  plain  du  ty  of 
cher  to  reap  that  benefit. 

s  to  educational  literature  :     Two  thousand  nine  hundred     slw^ 
white  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  colored  teachers  re f>ort 
have  not  pursued  a  course  of  reading  in  educational  literature  ; 
►usand  two  hundred  and*  fifteen  white  and  one  thousand,     ainci 
It  colored  teachers  are  not  subscribers  to  educational  literatum  r^  ; 
isand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  white  and  one  thousEi.r^<i 
red  and  ninety-seven  colored  teachers  are  not  members  of  R^^^d.- 
ciations.    Good  educational  literature  is  abundant  and  ch^^-^, 
bt  to  find  its  way  into  the  home  of  every  teacher.     Indeed  ,     xn.o 
s  properly  equipped  for  his  work  if  he  is  without  it.     Edui<:^a.- 
>ught  of  the  day  is  creating  and  directing  educational  movent  e-  xrmts 
11  touch  every  teacher,  every  pupil,  and  every  citizen  in  the  l^.«r:^  <J. 
zr  can  afford  to  be  "  behind  the  times.'*     Reading  Associate o  :«r^s, 
)perly  organized  and  conducted,  are  most  valuable  as  a  m^^^ns 
i.    Every  county  and  city  in  the  State  would  find  an  associa^t  i  on 
:haracter  a  valuable  auxiliary.      The  united  efforts  of  scK  ^i^ol 
id  teachers  in  this  department  of  school  work  would  accompl  igj, 
I  results. 

titendents  and  trustees  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  a  vital  interest:  {^ 
fication  of  the  teachers  they  license  and  employ.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ty 
to  themselves,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  the  people,  and 
ut  one  way  to  discharge  this  obligation  and  that  is,  by  engagring 
'^ry  best  teachers  available.     The  law  requires  superintendents 
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to  pass  upon  the  ** general  fitness"  of  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
license.  **  General  fitness  "  is  good.  In  this  connection  superintendents 
may  very  well  consider  whether  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  applicant 
to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business  ;  whether  he  attends  institutes  ; 
subscribes  to  educational  literature,  etc. — in  short,  whether  he  is  likely 
to  use  wisely  the  opportunities  extended  him,  or  whether  he  is  apt  to  be 
slothful,  inert,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty.  | 

Leading  educators  are  discussing  the  "  teacher's  tenure  of  office."  It 
is  argued  that  it  ought  to  be  more  secure,  and  it  should  be.  But  teachers 
themselves  must  help  to  create  sentiment  and  organize  influences  which 
will  sustain  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  No  profession  will  rise  above 
its  own  standard,  and  teachers  need  not  expect  that  by  simply  discharg- 
ing their  duties  during  school  hours,  they  will  secure  that  recognition  and 
compensation  to  which  their  station  and  work  entitle  them. 


Saperintendent  of  Tork  Oonnty. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Sheild  has  resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
5chools  of  York  county,  which  he  has  acceptably  filled  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Physician  at  the  Extern  Luna- 
tic Asylum. 

Captain  Wm.  J.  Stores  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Blank  Forms. 

Blank  forms  for  annual  reports  of  superintendents,  district  clerks  and 
treasurers,  for  the  school  year  which  will  close  July  31,  1890,  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  June. 

The  law  in  regard  to  these  reports  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  school 
officers  should  begin  now  to  inspect  the  records  upon  which  they  are 
dependent  for  the  data  used  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

The  usual  supply  of  miscellaneous  blanks  will  be  distributed  next' 
month.     Some  changes  will  be  made  in  these  blanks  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  law,  and  superintendents  are  requested  to  examine  the 
forms  carefully,  and  to  conform  to  the  changes  made. 


L 


Signs  of  the  Times. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Bv^na  Vista  Advocate  refers  to  public  schools  as 
follows: 
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I        *   *   *    *' For  the  present  (and  the  future),  our  chief  dependence   is 
the  public  school.    The  one  we  have  does  credit   to  the  town,  h\xx.   its 
appointments  should  be  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  before  the  op^^n- 
ing  of  the  fall  term.    Our  population   has  more  than  doubled  since    tlie 
I      school  house  was  planned,  and  it  is   increasing  rapidly.     A  year  h^x^^^ 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  thousand  people  within   the  corpor-^^e 
limits  of  this  city.    And  there  is  nothing  else  which  parents  consider-    s^ 
earnestly  as  the  means  of  education  for  their  children.     With  intelli  &^nt 
people  this  point  is  decbive  in  the  question  of  residence.     In  this    ^^ 
I      there  is  hardly  an  American  family  that  will  consent  to  locate  wher^    ♦.i. 
I      schools  are  unsatisfactory  ;  but  where  the  schools  are  good,  thi their     • 
migrants  incline  to  go. 

'*  Not  only  must  the  schools  be  good  in  the  matter  of  instruction       w, 
they  should  have  abundant  means  of  every  sort.     There  should  be  la        "' 
well-fumished  and  attractive  buildings   with    agreeable    surround i  ^^^* 
I      There  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  trained  teachers  to  do    the  ht-^t  «,      '^^* 
I      and  a  well-graded  course  of  mstruction.  ' 

I  "Buena  Vista  should  be  a  separate  school  district,  and  have  a  scHo  1 
i  board  and  funds  of  its  own.  This  school  board  should  be  careFulKr 
}  selected,  and  the  whole  subject  taken  in  hand  at  once.'' 
I  Thai's  right,  Buena  Vista.  Nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to  >rovir 
I  substantial  growth  and  prosperity  as  thoroughly  well-organized,  we^lU 
I  conducted  public  schools.  A  handsome,  well-arranged  school-building-, 
I      properly  equipped,  will  prove  a  good  investment. 


Death  of  Dr.  Sydnor. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Sydnor  died  at  his  home  in  Nottoway  county  on  Sunda.3^  ^ 
*^ay4th.  Mr.  R.  T.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  district  school  board,  in  &k^  - 
nounang  Dr.  Sydnor's  death,  says: 

''He preached  Sunday  morning  in  the  Baptist  church  at  Blackstorx .^, 
and  died  immediately  after  reaching  home.  We  have  lost  a  good  m^^  „ 
and  the  best  superintendent  we  ever  had  in  the  county.  His  place  win 
t*  hard  to  fill."  ^ 

Dr.  Sydnor  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  coutxtrv 
Nottoway  in  1870,  and  by  successive  appointments  held  the  office  aixtriJ 
»82.     n  1886,  and  again  in  1890.  he  was  reappointed. 
Keenly  aware  of  the^  responsibilities   resting  upon  him.  faithful   and 
jscientiousm  the  discharge  of  every  duty   Dr  Sydnor  was  justly  en- 
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The  cause  of  education  has  lost  a  valued  laborer.  We  unite  with 
those  who  mourn,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  corps  of  school  officers  of  Vir- 
jfinia,  tender  our  sympathies  to  those  near  and  dear  to  our  late  friend. 


I 


Paragraphs. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  ex-officio  Clerk  of  the  School 
Trustee  Electoral  Board,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned,  and  that  they  take  the  required  oath  of  office. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  keep  a  record  of  the  appoint- 
ment, qualification,  etc.,  of  all  the  trustees  in  his  county. 

Two  Hundred  and  Ten  Teachers  have  been  enrolled  for  the 
Lynchburg  normal,  and  the  number  is  increasing  daily.  We  hope  all 
the  institutes  will  be  well  patronized  this  year.  Superintendents  are 
urged  to  impress  upon  all  their  teachers  the  importance  of  attending 
them. 

How  Many  Superintendents  expect  to  attend  institutes  this  sum- 
mer? The  presence  of  superintendents  encourages  and  stimulates 
teachers. 

Sup't  Glass  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Lynchburg 
normal,  and  from  present  indications  the  enrollment  will  be  larger  than 
he  desires. 

Prof.  Chas.  G.  M aphis  and  Sup't  Hulvey  are  actively  at  work 
arranging  all  preliminaries  for  the  Harrisonburg  normal,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  this  institute  are  very  bright. 

Sup't  Staples  and  his  committee  of  arrangements  are  looking  dSitv 
the  affairs  of  the  Stuart  normal,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Sup't  Hawkins  is  diligently  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  Bedford  City 

normal,  and  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  it  a  success. 

« 
Peabody  Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  applicants  who  obligate 

themselves  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.     The  obligation  is  a  debt  of 

honor. 

Reduced  rates  of  travel,  board,  etc.,'  have  been  secured  for 
teachers  who  desire  to  attend  the  institutes.  The  circular^  distributed 
contain  full  information  in  regard  to  these  matters. 


EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW   HOW  TO  DRAW,  AND  CAN  LEARN 
FROM  THE 

Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing, 

By  HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

Elementary  course  in  Six  Numbers.  Based  on  the  Methods  of  the  best  ^aris  Art 
Teachers.  Nos.  i,  2,  3  and  4,  per  Dozen,  $1.20.  Nos.  5  and  6,  $2.00  per  Dozen. 
Manual  for  Teachers,  40  cents.     Sample  Set  with  Manual  for  Examination, sent  for  75  cts. 

This  system  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  form,  to  help  him  to  express 
that  idea  on  paper,  and  to  give  him  command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  objects 
abont  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it.  The  Manual 
makes  the  system  plain  even  to  those  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art. 

"I  have  carefully  examined  the  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing,  and  consider  it 
tlie  best  I  have  seen  for  teaching  purposes."  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal  School ^ 
Trenton,  N.  J, 

*' All  will  be  found  admirable  works  for  young  people  in  families  and  for  pupils  in 
schools. —  The  Interior,  Chicago, 

"We  cannot  imagine  any  nearer  approach  to  pe.fcction  than  has  been  made  by 
Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Augusta  L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  System  of  Object  Draw- 
ing.—7*/*/-  Art  Amateur,  New  York, 

"  Deservini^  of  highest  praise." — Philadelphia  Press. 

75  Gents  Only  for  Sample  Set  (complete)  by  Mail. 
A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,        -       New  York. 

Feb.90— tf  B.  L.  DeLEA,  Agent.  Richmond,  Va. 
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CVC^^'^^'^iflBB^Kfli '"^'*"'^'*^  show  our  goods  to 
t  I  C       ■^fl^H^K  tlio**  ""^^  call— your  neighbors 

^^^^^^^  4nd  those  around  you.    The  be- 

'irfuning  of  this   advertisement 

shows  the  small  end  of  the  tele- 

•OOpa.    The  followlnf  cut  gives  the  appearance  of  it  reduced  to 


daelghboL 

te  valMtta  tada  foroa.  wlilcb  bolda  for  year*  when  once  started, 
csdikaawvarempaid.  Wa  --->-.--  *-.— 


d  yon  to  tnoi 

ibocs  and  those  about  you— that  always  resulM 
li  bolda  for  year*  when  once  started, 

-  P*7  *1J  express,  freight,  etc.  After 

all.  If  yoawoald  ulie  to  go  to  work  for  us.  you  can 

i«f»  ftwa  SM  to  Me  Pjr  wedi  and  upwards.    Address, 
ScisMa  A  C«.,Soz¥l9,  PortUsnd,  Maine. 
JaiL90— 17 


about  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  bulk.  It  is  a  grsnd,  double  sise  tele- 
scope, as  largess  is  easy  to  carry.  We  will  also  ahow  you  haw  vou 
can  make  from  S3  toSlOa  day  at  least,  from  the  start,with- 
out  experience.  Better  write  at  once.  We  pay  all  express  charges. 
Address.  H.  HALLETT  A  CO,.  Box  880,  Portlavd,  If  aiVK. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Established  in  1887. 

Superior  BelU  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mounted 
Trith  the  b«ii  Rotary  Hanffingt,  for  ChurchM, 
Srhools,  Farms,  Facloriei,  Courthouirt,  Pire 
Alarma.  Towtr  Clocks,  etc.    FnUy  Warranted. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  aeai  Free. 
Vanoosin  *  Tift.  lO'i  E.  :2dSi..  Ciocinnati. 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Fencilii  are  iinequaled  for  smooth,  toagh  leads. 

If  jotir  stationer  does  nor  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  16 
eeiHi  in  sumps  lo  the  Joseph  Dixon  CniciUe  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
diwbie  tbc  money.  Jan.  90— ly 


THE   FORII 


THE  FORUMy  which  the  New  York  Times  says  "continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the 
foremost  of  our  magazines  for  the  value,  the  variety,  and  the  weight  of  its  articles,"  is  a 
monthly  review  of  living  subjects  that  concern  thoughtful  people ;  including  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  literary  criticism,  social  science  and  commerce.  It  presents  the  coocla- 
eions  and  investigations  of  the  foremost  men  in  every  department  of  thought  ;  and  it  admits 
discussions  of  each  side  of  all  debatable  subjects,  striving  always  to  be  constructive,  and 
never  sensational  or  merely  popular.  Its  contributors  include  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  offered  to  thoughtful  readers  ^nrith  the  hope 
of  being  helpful  to  them. 

Teachers  or  students  who  will  solicit  their  friends  to  subscribe  will  receive  large  cash 
commissions,  the  largest  ever  given  by  any  periodical.  Several  hundred  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  adding  to  their  incomes  in  this  way.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  ordinary  book- 
agent  that  is  desired,  but  the  service  of  men  of  literary  judgment  whose  commendatioo 
carries  weight  with  it.     Correspondence  is  solicited. 

A  sample  copy  (price  50  cents)  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  free  of  cost  who  vrill  send  the 
names  of  six  persons  who  read  serious  literature  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Address  the 
Forum  Publishing  Company,  253  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  CLUBBING  ANNOUNCEME/Si^T. 
We  have  made  arrangements  whereby  we  will  receive  new  subscriptions  to  the  Forum 
with  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Journal  for  ^5.00.  The  price  of  the  Forum 
alone  is  ^^5.00  a  year.  It  is  '*  the  foremost  American  review  "  of  living  subjects,  and 
among  its  contributors  are  two  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  world.  It  gives 
authoritative  discussions  of  each  side  alike  of  every  leading  question  of  the  time.  The 
New  York  Herald  says  of  it :  <<  It  has  done  more  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  the  conntrf 
into  connection  with  current  literature  than  any  other  publication.'*'  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  every  reader  of  the  Educational  Journal  to  secure  the  Forufn, 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

T'l-M^^  llffOST  PERFECT  OF  PEIVS. 

For  Artistic   Use   in    Fine   Drawings,   Nos.  659 

CThe  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.    303,  604,  and  Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389,  and   Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332,'  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  X,    Y. 
MENR  y  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  „ch  90  ly 

School  Books  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  State. 

Larjre  SM.  Mete  AssortmGnt.  Liberal  DiscouDt  to  Teacbers. 

BOOKSELLERS   AND   STATIONERS 

629  E.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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^ 


YOU  CAN  SAVE   MONEY! 


WE  WILL  DO  ALL  KINDS  OT  BOOK   AND   JOB  PRIBT TINGh. 

Indadiag  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Journals  and    Magazine.-,  Ltriter*Hesi.cls, 
Bill-Heads,  Business  Cards,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  give  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  than  any  estabiisbmer^^  i^j 
the  United  States.     Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.         XT 
WILL  PAY  YOU. 

J.  P.  BEIili  A  CO., 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank-Book  Makers,  and  Binders. 

8i6    Main  Street,  Lynchburg,    A^« 


Magill's  History  of   Virginia 

Hu  b««n  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Bdncatfon  for  use  In  the  Publf  c  Bchools  of  the    Sute  for  the  «- 
tine,  ind  u  the  itady  of  the  TIrgioIa  History  ia  required  In  all  schools   iu  the  State,  we  inylte  8chftJ^^*^h 
cUi  »ho  ire  not  nalog  It,  to  correspond  with  neon   the   HISTORY  snbject    We  are     also  th«   *»»k^*  olB- 
dMribotioK  agents  lor  all  B00K8  adopted  by  the  8TATB  BO/iRD  OP  EDUCATION,   and  aoDliSLti    ^*^*ed 
nppUes,  pticea.  or  fnfOrmation  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  iu.  '^  '^^^*<^rks   i^f 

49*  Send  for  Price-Usts  and  Disconnte. 
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J.  P.  BEIsIi  Sc  CO.,  Pul^lishera 

816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,   V" 


$20 


WILL  BUT  THB  FATOBITB 

SINCERl^ 

Sewing  Machine 

With  drOp  leaf,  fauOT'ooTer,  two 

a  fail  set  of  AttaehmenU.  eqaal  to 
any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  S40 
and  upwards  by  Caovaasers. 


I    ■' 


TEELPENS 

Are  the  Best 


A. 
U 


.iM**S!i^f *  !S  yow  home,  before 
451  Buy  direct  of  the  Mannfactvre 


iK  -«i — paynaentoli 

the  Mannfactvrers,  and  save 


MtPERiTIE  SEWHG  UCHIME  CO., 

M9  8OCTR  llTH  Stbibt.  Philadilpbia. 
**-w«FAT  THE  VJUEIOHT..A 


They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evenness  o  f* 
Point&Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sara.— 
pies  sent  to  teachers  on  appli^ 
cation.     Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York:. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury^s~Qeographies, 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


BXti 


18 


Venable's  First  Lessons 
vLl'^J^^™''?****  Arithmetic^       36 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 

^b  wjll  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot^::!  ^"^^"^^    ^ 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography. 

Maury's  Revised  Manual 

Maury's  Revised  Physical 

Holmes'  New  History. 


00 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.^^^^ 
19  Murray  street,  j. 


PHI 


Qood  Men  and  Women 

TO  SUPPLY  THE  DEMAKD  FOE 

Virginia  Teachers  in  Texas. 

SALARIES  EXCELLENT. 

DONT  WAIT. 

V7K  NEED  YOU  NO\A/'. 

Send  stamp  for  full  particulars  to 

TEXAS  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

May  90—31x1  Tyier,  Texas, 

I  r  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
I  AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "  INTER- 
L  LINEAR  CLASSICS."  Sam- 
pie  page  and  Catalogue  of  School -Books, 
free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (16)  1102 
Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HON.  JEFFE 


B\ 

Mrs.  JEFFEB 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  SUB 


The    prospectus    and 
canvassing  wilJ  be  ready  ; 

AGENTS  WISHING  DESIIL, 

I  on  this  ^eat   work   -will  p 
soon  as  possible,  the  pubiis 

BELFORD  COJ 

18-22  East  z8th  Street, 
Apl.  90 — jm. 


AMHERST  SUMMER  SCHd 

Fourteenth  Session  at  Amherst  College,  Jtily  7th  to  August 

Instruction  given  in  Eight  Languages  (ten  classes  daily  in  French  and 
man),  also  in  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Painting,  Wood  Carving,  Mathematii 
sical  Training.  *'  Realizes  the  ideal  of  a  school  of  Languages'' — Vrof,  W. 
"  //  is  thorough^  it  is  cheap,  it  is  pleasant^  it  is  the  school  for  practical  work. 
TIONAL  CoURANT.  Beautiful  location.  Excursions  and  Picnics  on  Saturdays 
and  Programme  free.     Address, 

May  90— im  Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE,  Amherst, 


TEACHERS'  EXCHANG 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEAC/^f/ 

^SVITHOXJT     OHARaE. 


TEACHERS   DESIRING  SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address,  WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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WEBSTER. 


DON'T  BE  DUPED. 

A  so-called  "Webster's  Unabridged"  Dictionary  is  being  offered  to  the  public  at  a  very 
bw  price.  The  body  of  the  book,  from  A  to  Z,  is  a  cheap  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the 
edition  of  1S47,  ^hich  was  in  its  day  a  valuable  book,  but  in  the  progress  of  language 
for  orer  forty  years,  has  been  completely  superseded.  It  is  now  reproduced,  broken  type, 
errors  and  all,  by  a  photographic  process,  is  printed  on  cheap  paper  and  flimsily  bound. 
It  is  ad?ertised  to  be  the  substantial  equivalent  of  "  an  eight  to  twelve  dollar  book,"  while 
in  fact  it  is  a  literal  copy  of  a  book  which  in  its  day  was  retailed  for  about  I5.00,  and. 
that  book  was  mnch  superior  in  paper,  print  and  binding  to  this  imitation,  and  was  thexi 
the  best  Dictionary  of  the  time  instead  of  an  antiquated  one.  A  brief  comparison,  page 
by  p^c,  between  the  reprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged  edition  will  show  the  gre&t 
superiority  of  the  latter.  No  honorable  dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  such  to  suppose 
tkat  he  is  getting  the  Webster  which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard  and  The  Best. 

There  are  several  of  these  reprints,  differing  in  minor  particulars,  but  don't  be  duped, 
the  body  of  each  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  1847  edition. 

WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAT: 

The  New  York  Times  says: 

"Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  dictionaries 
«e  likely  to  buy  this  reprint  at  any  price." 

The  American  Bookseller  of  New  York  says : 

"The  etymologies  are  utterly  misleading,  and  naturally  so ;  for  when  the  Webster  of 
'047  was  issued  Comparative  Philology  was  in  its  cradle.  The  definitions  are  imperfect, 
reqoinng  condensation,  re-arrangement  and  additions.  The  vocabulary  is  defective,  some 
0  we  commonest  words  of  to-day,  especially  scientific  terms,  for  which  a  dictionary  is 
mat  often  consulted,  being  entirely  absent.  In  not  one  of  these  three  prime  requisites  of 
###"?.*?  the  Webster  reprint  a  trustworthy  guide,  or  rather,  it  is  a  misleading  one. 
f  ist  A  .  *'  ''^P"*^'*  is  not  intended  for  intelligent  men.  It  is  made  expressly  to  be 
b  M  *^^  ^^  "'^  ^^  ^*  ^^^  canvasser  on  those  who  have  been  precbided  from  a 
aowied^e  of  what  developments  lexicography  has  undergone  during  the  last  forty-two 
yean.  This  is  the  crudest  feature  of  this  money-makiiig  enterprise," 
The  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate  says : 

"Don't  be  Duped.  Thousands  are  or  are  likely  to  be  by  the  flashy,  fraudulent  ad- 
TTOsemenu  of  ..  The  Original  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,"  which  is  offered  for 
^^",?^^  dollars.  *  »  ♦  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  invest  in  a  purchase  which 
mcy  wm  be  likely  afterward  to  regret,  they  will  do  so  after  being  duly  notified.** 
Tlie  Joarnal  of  Education,  Boston,  says  : 
mikl**5^^  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  be  imposed  on,  since  the  very  things  which 
schn!!*?*^-^*^*^^  ^*^^***'^  *«*  school  are  wanting  in  this  old  time  reprint.  Any  high 
Zj°^  ^^ctionary  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  worth  more  for 
WJooI  use  than  this.'* 

^i;*"^^^*^^'"  prominent  journals  speak  in  similar  term?,  and  legitimate  publishers  write 

strong  condemnation  of  this  attempt  to  foist  an  obsolete  book  on  the  public. 
Mm     •?*  ^^  ^^^  ^*®*»  ^^^^^  *^*"  °**'  imprint  on  the  Utle-page,  has  over  2,000 
K»«e»,  with  illustrations  on  almost  every  page, 

a  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass, 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

INDIANA,  PENNSYX^VAi 


i-o:Bcr:E3C7cz7 

I.  To  strengthen  teachers  of  all  grades  by  stimulating  them  to  think  a  i 
in  Educational  principles  and  methods,  by  g^iving:  them  broader  ide£t£, 
profession- 

a.  To  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  combine  recreation  and  study.  T 
No  teacher  can  attend  and  not  go  away  better  physically,  mentally  and  profit'. 

3.  To  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  other  minds. 
It  eives  appetite.    They  become  known.    They  help  each  other. 

The  Summer  School  has  helped  many  to  good  positions  who,  otherwise,  . 

The  faculty  needs  no  comment.    It  is  unquestionably  the  strong^esC  in  the  U\ 

Z.    X.   SNYDER.  Ph.D./PrincfpaJ. 
Dr.  E.  E.  WHITE.  Dr.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  Dr.  E 

Miss  MATHILDE  COFFIN,  Miss  J.  E.  LEONARD,        Miss 
Prof.  W.  H.  SPROULL.  Prof.  S.  C.  SCHMUCJCER,  Misa  a 

Miss  EDITH  MA^NSFIELD,  Prof.  J,  C.  McMICHAEL,    Prof.i 

The  work  will  embrace  Psychology :  Pedagogics ;  History  of  Education  ;  Metho 
Geography,  History,  Literature,  Reaaing,  Language,  Primary  and  Advanced  Sci 
Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  School  Management ;  Principles  and  Science  of  Teaching  ; 
dergarten  and  in  Manual  Training.    All  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  department  in  1 

z.  KINDER QARTBN.— A  Kindergarten  School  will  be  in  operation  for  observatic 
cation  of  the  Kindergarten  work  as  aoapted  to  primary  school  work  will  be  developed. 

a.  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT.— This  department  will  include  all  teachers  who 
mary  schools.  The  instruction  will  be  given  to  suit  them.  A  primary  model  school  wii 
tion  to  show  the  work  practically.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  ooservaWoas  made  \\ 
School. 

3.  GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT.— This  department  will  include  ail  teachers  wbo 
termediate  andiSrammar  Schools." 

4.  HIGH  SCHOOL  and  PRINCIPAL'S  DBPARTMENT.-Heretofore  Summer 
Methods  have  failed  to  reach  the  High  School  and  the  Principal.  In  this  department  \ 
cially  adapted  to  it  will  be  done.    The  work  of  the  Principal  will  receive  special  zilentioa. 

5  MANUAL  TRAINING— Modern  education  demands  a  training  of  the  hand  as  tv* 
head.  We  have  shops  well  fitted  up.  They  are  in  charge  of  a  competent  SMwrlnttnAx 
course  of  work  embraces  :  Paper  Folding,  Paper  Cutting,  Parquetry,  Drawing,  Color  Work, . 
Designing,  Making  Phy^cal  Apparatus,  Modeling,  Moulding,  Carving,  Joinery,  etc.  Om 
authors  of  the  Prang  System  of  Drawing  will  be  instructor  in  drawing. 

V— BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  building  is  detightfully  located.  It  is  just  suited  for  a  Summer  School  of  Methods.  The 
halls  and  fine  reception  rooms,  and  Parlors  adapt  it  for  just  such  a  school.  The  haildiae  las 
nected  with  it  a  hotel.  The  cooking  department  and  all  the  rooms  have  been  furnished.  Everyt 
is  new.  The  grounds  are  very  fine.  Tney  contain  about  fifteen  acres  covered  with  grass  and  /c 
trees.  Everything  takeif  together  makes  it  just  the  place  for  teachers  to  improve  themselves  m 
the  same  time  rest. 


TUITION. 


VI 


BOARDING. 


For  one  week, 
For  two  weeks. 
For  three  weeks,     - 


$S>oo         Boarding  in  the  town  from  |j.oo  to  ff.oo 
9.00  per  week. 

1 2.00         Boarding  in  the  building,  ^.00  per  week. 


■VII-Ii^ISOELLAlTEOTJS 

Individuals  holding  certificates  from  other  Summer  Schools  will  be  admitted  as  second  coane 
students  and  will  be  given  a  diploma  at  end  of  this  term.  The  Summer  School  o(Utihod$  qpof 
July  7th  and  continues  three  weeks.        For  particulars  address, 

Z.  X.  SNYDER,  Principal,  Indiana,  Pa. 
SADIE  GALLAHER,  Secy.  M'fgorm 
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ECLECTIC  SERIES-ANNOUNCEMENl-S. 

READY  JANUARY   20. 

i      MBW  ECLBCTIC  HISTORY: 

\  A  Rcyised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 

States,  bjr  M.  E.  Thalhbimkr,  author  of  Thaiheimcr's  Histories.  The  work  has 
been  re-written  and  much  simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of 
iliusrrations  has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored  plates,  and 
the  entire  tcxf  reset  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages*  Price,  ^i  .00  ; 
exchange  price,  60  cents. 

WADDY'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC : 

The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criti- 
!  cism  and  Construction.     By  Virginia  Waddv,  teacher  of  Rhetoric   in  the  Rich- 

mood,  Va.,  High  SchooJ.    i2mo,  416  pages.    Price,  $1.00;  exchange  price,  6p  cents. 


RAY'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA: 

A  domplete  algebra  co  accompany  Ray's  Mathematical   Series.     By  George  W. 
Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.     A   one  book  course   in   Algebra, 
safficiently  full  for  the  high  school  and  usual -college   curriculum.     i2mo,  358 
i  pages.    Price,  li.oo;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

i  LONG'S  NEW  LANQUAQB  EXERCISES  : 

l'-  Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

\  Part   I,  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 

i  Part  II,  Third  atod  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  25  cents.. 

i      McQUPFEY'S  REVISED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ANI>  LITERARY  READER  : 

i2ino,  479  pages,  half  leather.     Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English 
i  Literature.    85  cents. 

I  , 

[      HOLBROOKES  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  : 

By  Dju  Alfred  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School.  Combines  the  "  Training 
Lessons"  and  *'  Complete*'  Grammar  in  one  volume.     65  cents. 

McQUPFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER: 

A  Uicrary  Reader  for  higher  grades.  Ten  full-pagc  illustrations.  Cloth.  432 
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HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY: 

^or  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  President  IlKnois  State 
Wonnal  University.    Cloth.     192  pages.     85  cents. 

BCLECTIC  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY : 

By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modem  text-book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and 
contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introduced  into  nearly  i^ooo  (one  thoa- 
*aJio)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.     Price,  $i  ,00  ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


American  Book  Company, 


The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  is  a  legally  incorporated  stock  company,  and 
its  places'  of  busines  are  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  The  Company  is  or^nized 
in  the  interest  of  greater  economy  to  the  publisher  and  lower  pricek  to  the  consumer. 
There  will  be  no  advance  in  prices,  no  restrictions^  no  i^ttempt  at  anything  incompatible 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  educational  public.  Everything  will  be  done  openly  and 
above  board,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  any  action  that  will  impair  public 
confidence. 

The  Company  has  purchased  the  school-book  publications  heretofore  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  Harper  &  Brother*,  and 
Van  Antwerp^  .^>^^^S  &  Co.,  and  will  hereafter  furnish  them  to  the  public  at  the  lowest 
prices  at  which  any  similar  books  can  possibly  be  purchased. 

By  the  consolidation  of  these  varied  interests  under  one  ownerships  the  following,  among 
other  advantages,  are  insured  to  our  patrons : 

First— It  will  bring  the  people  of  the  West  and  South  much  nearer  market  than 
before,  as  this  arrangement  places  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
New  "York;  the  rates  and  discounts  now  being  the  same  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  as 
from  New  York. 

Second — It  will  secure  to  the  local  trade,  and  other  school  agents,  less  time  and 
V trouble  in  ordering  and  receiving  supplies,  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  being  able  to  obtain  all  the  books  from  one  source  instead  of  from  many,  as 
heretofore. 

Third — It  will  provide  for  less  frequent  changes  and  more  stability  in  the  books  in  use, 
as  it  will  remove,  to  a  Urge  extent,  the  agitation  and  friction  which  has  previously  existed. 

Fourth — It  will  afford  a  great  variety  of  text-books  in  each  department  of  school  work,  ' 
from  which  teachers  and  school  officers  may  more  easily,  and  vi^ithout  opposition,  make 
selections  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of  the  school  or  college  course. 

Fifth — It  will  enable  the  agents,  whose  energies  have  hitherto  been  directed  almost 
wholly  to  the  introduction  of  new  books,  to  utilize  their  time  principally  in  harmonising 
the  books  in  use  and  providing  for  a  more  equitable  selling  price  where  excessive  rsfes 
'have  formerly  prevailed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  several  months  reports  have  been  circulating  through  news^ 
papers  and  otherwise  that  the  school  book  publishers  have  contemplated  the  formation  of 
a  Trust,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  business  and  advancing  the  prfccs 
of  books,  the  promoters  of  the  American  Book  Company  desire-  to  state  most  emphati- 
cally that  they  have  never  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  Trust  or  k  Monopoly  oi  any 
sort.  They  are  sure  the  school-book  business  requires  no  such  arrangements  for  its  siic- 
cess.  A  monopoly  of  the  trade  is  utterly  impossible ;  there  are  too  many  competing  hoiis«. 
Neither  is  it  desirable.  The  success  of  the  business  is  largely  dependent  upon  public 
favor,  which  would  be  withdrawn  at  once  if  a  monopoly  were  even  attempted. 

The  Company  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  experience,  to  prodoce 
books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  similar  books  can  be  "Jold  in  any  country.  It  will  pursue  a  liberal,  direct  busincM 
policy  toward  competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons,  and  invites  honorable  competi- 
tion, with  respect  both  to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for  use  in  schools. 

The  Company  will  carry  out  all  the  contracts  made  by  the  above  mentioned  firms  for 
the  publication  and  supply  of  their  respective  books,  and  will  do  jts  utmost  io  sustain  i^^ 
high  reputation  these  books  have  achieved.  Its  constant  purpose  will  be  to  serve  the 
public  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  to  furnish  the  best  school  books  that  can  be  made  at 
such  prices  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  persons. 

Very  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

June  id,  1890.  *  New  Vorh,  Ci*tcinfui$i  and  Cktcagt^- 

June,  90-tf 
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Hjsienio  Oonditions  Desirable  for  a  Writin£  Lesson. 

BY  A.  E.  CHACE,  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Some  hygienic  considerations  apply  equally  well  at  ail  times  and  in  all 
places ;  some,  though  of  general  import,  receive  additional  emphasis 
during  a  writing-lesson ;  while  others  still  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
lesson  itself. 

The  most  general  consideration  is  that  of  the  air  ;  it  should  be  pure. 
slightly  moist,  but  not  damp,  and  of  even  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  building  itself  should  be  so  situated  that  ao 
nonous  vapors  arise  from  its  surroundings,  that  the  air  may  circulate 
freely  about  it,  and  that,  during  some  part  of  the  day,  the  sun  may  shine 
directly  upon  it.  The  drainage  of  the  building  should  be  perfect.  Doors 
leading  to  basements  into  which  water-closets  open  should  be  kept  shut 
urmg  school  hours.  When  heated  air  is  sent  into  the  school-room,  care 
Should  be  taken  that  the  air  to  be  heated  is  taken  from  out-of-doors.  NTo 
t  h  ^^°"^^  ^^  allowed  in  the  school-room.  Doors  from  the  school-rooirk 
0  the  dressing-room  should  be  closed  while  school  is  in  session.     The 

0  the  school  room  should  be  kept  free  from  contamination  by  soiled 

covers,  slate  cloths  and  spong^es,  soiled  clothing  and  unclean  bodies, 

and  Z^^"^*^^®  ^^  luncheon,  stagnant  water  in  vases,  decaying  flowers 

av  d  W    '^^^^^  ^^  plants,   from  floating   chalk  dust,   and   all   other 

sunii  h  ^  ^"^^""^^ '  ^^^  vitalized  by  the  frequent  presence  of  direct 


cub'  f^^^"^  ^^ouW  be  large  enough  to  allow  from  three  to  six  hundred 
introd  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  occupant.  Means  should  be  provided  for 
forth"^"^^^"^  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  person  and 
enter  th^"^^^^  of  a  like  amount  of  vitiated  air.  The  fresh  air  should 
on,  ■  A^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^  way  as  not  to  cause  a  cold  current  to  blow  upon 
^y  ^dividual. 

jjl^^^.^^^P^rature  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  68°F.  and  not 

duces^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^°^*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  7^""^'    Too  great  heat  pro- 
expos  ^^^^^  lassitude,  headaches,  and  sometimes  nausea.     Habitual 
P^ure  to  high  temperatures  often  affects  the  heart  injuriously. 
^  clothing  of  the  pupils  should  fit  easily  to  allow  perfect  freedom  of 
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the  respiratory  organs,   and  to  prevent  any  constraint  on   change  of 
position. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  lesson  should  not  be  immediately  after  the 
pupils  have  been  engaged  in  violent  exercise,  as  the  hand  is  then  scarcely 
steady  enough  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  Nor,  in  general,  should 
the  time  be  late  in  the  day  because  of  the  lack  of  light.  On  dark  days 
the  lesson  should  be  omitted. 

The  light  in  the  room  should  be  steady,  free  from  an  over-proportion 
of  red  or  yellow  rays,  and  sufficient  to  enable  each  pupil  to  see  without 
conscious  effort  both  his  own  work  and  the  copy. 

The  light  must  not  strike  into  the  pupil's  eyes,  but  upon  his  work. 
The  source  of  the  light  must  be  high  enough  or  far  enough  at  the  side, 
to  prevent  casting  the  pupil's  shadow  upon  his  work;  to  avoid  the 
shadow  of  the  hand,  it  is  preferable  for  the  light  to  come  from  the 
left. 

The  position  assumed  must  necessarily  depend  somewhat  upon  the  ar- 
rangenxent  of  the  light.  Provided  the  right  conditions  for  that  can  be 
secured,  probably  the  most  comfortable  position  is  with  the  right  side 
towards  the  desk,  as  the  arm  can  then  more  easily  be  rested  on  the  desk. 
Any  position,  however,  which  requires  pupils  to  face  the  light  is  to  be 
condemned. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  seat  be  low  enough  to  allow  the  whole  foot 
to  rest  comfortably  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  some  support ;  otherwise, 
the  pressure  of  the  chair  upon  the  under  side  of  the  thigh  brings  on  tem- 
porary numbness  through  acting  upon  the  nerves,  and  interferes  with  th^ 
circulation  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  veins  of 
the  legs  if  the  pressure  is  habitual. 

Besides,  inability  to  rest  the  feet  tends  to  induce  a  habit  of  twisting  the 
ankles  into  unnatural  positions,  thereby  weakening  them  and  making 
them  more  easily  sprained. 

The  desk  should  be  high  enough  not  to  press  upon  the  child's  knees 
when  he  faces  it ;  low  enough  to  enable  him  to  rest  his  fore-arm  mthont 
thrusting  up  the  shoulder,  and  so  causing  the  right  shoulder  to  become 
higher  than  the  left,  and  the  spinal  column  to  receive  a  lateral  curvature. 
The  distance  between  desk  and  chair  should  not  be  great  enough  to  re- 
quire the  child  to  bend  forward  or  sideways  to  reach  it.  Lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  may  be  induced  by  the  latter,  and  posterior  curvature 
by  the  former  habit.  On  the  other  hand  the  desk  must  not  be  so  near 
as  to  press  against  the  child  when  the  writing  is  held  appropriately  near 
the  edge.  Such  pressure  will  affect  the  lungs,  and  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  heart  and  stomach,  according  to  the  relative  height  of  the 
desk  and  the  writing  position  assumed. 

The  body  should  be  erect  to  avoid  cramping  the  lungs  and  for  reasons 
before  indicated,    The  head  should  be  inclined  slightly  forward  in  order 
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to  bring  the  eyes  into  such  a  position  that  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
written  surface  may  strike  the  eye  near  the  centre  of  the  pupil.     If  the 
head  is  not  bent,  the  eyeballs  themselves  must  be  turned  downward  ab- 
normally.   This  would  require  too  strong  a  contraction  of  the  lower 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye,  which  would  then  increase  so  largely  in  diani^ 
cter  as  to  cause  uncomfortable  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  and  disturb  th^ 
internal  parts.    It  b  particularly  necessary,  on  this   account,   that  th^ 
neck  be  loosely  clothed.     If  the  head  is  unduly  bent,  if  the  neck  is  tightl^i^ 
dressed,  or  if  high,  stiff  collars  are  worn,  the   pressure  upon  the  largr^*. 
\      veins  of  the  neck  will  impede  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.     Thl^ 
will  induce  headache  and  injure  the  eyes  by  surcharging  them  with  blood  , 
blurring  the  vision. 

Near-sighted  children  who  cannot  see  the  work  clearly  in  the  requireci 
position  should  be  induced  to  wear  concave  glasses  rather  than  injur^e 
themselves  by  stoopmg  or  by  raising  the  work   enough  to  thrust  up  tl^e 
I      shoulder.    Stooping  is  the  worse  of  the  two,  because  in  addition  to  the 
evils  of  such  a  posture  which  have  been  already  indicated,  the  light  is 
thereby  partially  cut  off  from  the  work. 

Since  far-sighted  children  are  obliged  to  exert  the  power  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  to  an  abnormal  extent  in  all  near  work,  they  become  wearied. 
sooner  than  others  and  headache  is  apt  to  follow  much  use  of  the  eyes. 
Such  children  should,  therefore,  wear  convex  glasses  for  all  near  work, 
and  on  some  accounts,  would  be  benefited  by  wearing  them  habitually. 

Pupils  should  not  often  be  required  to  copy  long  passages  from  th^ 
blackboard.  The  frequent  rapid  change  necessary  to  adjust  the  eye  fox- 
near  and  for  distant  vision  is  very  wearisome,  and  much  of  such  world 
weakens  the  eye.  To  look  off  occasionally,  however,  from  near  work  to 
a  moderate  distance  is  restful  and  desirable. 

Copies  upon  the  board  and^//  ofker  writing  intended  for  pupils  should 
be  in  large,  plain  characters,  little  shaded,  and  with  clearly  marked 
spaces  between  the  words.     Writing  which  children  cannot  see  clearly 

enough  to  read  without  effort  should  not   be  tolerated   for  school  pur- 
poses. 

^  '5  ^ery  important  that  from  the  outset  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
^«  proper  holding  of  the  pen  or  pencil  in  all  writing  done  by  the  chil- 

^-   The  younger  the  pupils,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  this  care, 
^^ne  flowing  fingers  may  be  injured  in  shape  by  habitually  assuming  a 
^^^  position.     Since  the  bones  are  more  easily  altered  in  shape  by 
jo'proper  habits  of  posture  in  small  children  than  in  older  pupils,  it  fol- 
lows  that  everything  in  regard  to  position  gains  steadily  in  importance 
^'«8:o  downward  in  the  scale  of  years.     There   is  yet  another  strong 
r«son  for  insisting  on  proper  position  of  the  hand  from  the  begmnmg. 
Y^%  with  the  fingers  unnaturally  bent,  or  with  the  wrist  touching  the 
^««.  cannot  be  long  continued  without  great  fatigue.     Therefore,  an 
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unconstrained  position  of  the  hand  becomes  essential  for  older  pupils  if 
they  are  ever  to  do  much  writing.  To  allow  children  to  acquire  a  fine 
style  of  penmanship  with  a  cramped  position  of  the  hand  in  pen  or  pen- 
cil  holding,  knowing  that  it  must  be  broken  up  with  much  difficulty  and 
heart-burning  later  in  the  course,  is  a  species  of  cruelty  to  them  and  to 
their  subsequent  teachers  of  which  no  ambition  for  present  results  should 
make  a  teacher  guilty.  It  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  the  pen  stock  held  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  since  in  that  case  there  is  no  inclination  to  turn  the 
hand  to  the  side  and  cramp  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  The  testimony  of 
those  who  write  habitually  is  very  generally  in  favor  of  this  being  the 
easiest  position  for  the  hand. 

For  beginners,  the  lesson  should  always  be  introduced  with  the  arm 
and  finger  movements  necessary  in  the  writing  which  is  to  follow.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  movements  will  go  far  toward  removing  the  nervous 
distraction  felt  by  young  pupils  on  encountering  too  many  new  things  at 
once. 

An  exercise  in  writing  upon  the  slate  should  be  shorter  than  a  corres- 
ponding one  upon  paper.  The  gray  lines  upon  the  black  surface  soon 
weary  the  eye.  The  length  of  the  lesson  may  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  pupils  grow  older.  For  the  youngest  children  the  lesson  should  not 
exceed  ten  minutes.  The  use  of  muscles  in  new,  carefully  graduated  ac- 
tions is  very  wearisome.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  let  the 
teacher  make  her  own  first  attempt  at  writing  with  the  left  hand,  remem- 
bering that  she  has  only  the  muscular  weariness  to  encounter,  knowing 
thoroughly  the  forms  she  is  trying  to  produce,  which  are  new  to  the 
child. 

The  lesson  should  be  short  for  a  more  important  reason.  In  looking 
at  near  objects  the  accommodative  power  c^  the  eye  must  be  used  ;  that 
is.  the  ciliary  muscle  must  act  to  increase  the  convexity  of  the  lens;  and 
the  eye  will  therefore  be  wearied  sooner  than  when  looking  at  a  distant 
scene.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  adjustment ;  in  order  to  bring  the 
image  on  the  same  relative  part  of  each  retina,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  must 
be  turned  towards  each  other ;  for  this  purpose  the  inner  straight  muscles 
of  the  eye  contract,  and  Consequently  increase  in  diameter,  pressing  upon 
the  eyeballs.  This  pressure  tends  to  elongate  the  eyeball  for  the  time 
being.  Children's  eyes  have  not  the  tissues  perfected,  and  where  this 
pressure  is  exerted  for  considerable  periods,  the  elongation  becomes  per- 
manent and  myopia  results.  This  near  sight  is  not  the  worst  eflfect ;  the 
elongation  of  the  eyeball  distorts  the  immature  tissues,  rupturing  in  spots 
the  retinal  network,  producing  disease  which  is  progressive  in  character. 
We  should  remember,  then,  that  any  near  work  for  children's  eyes 
should  be  of  short  duration. 

When  the  lesson  is  finished,  exercises  should  be  given  with  the  class 
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standing  or  marching.  Movements  of  the  head  bade  ward,  and  to  cither 
side,  and  movements  of  the  body  backward  and  sidewajys  from  the  waist 
wiU  be  restful.  Especially  should  there  be  exercises  for  straightening 
the  fingers  and  aims,— Education. 


The  Teacher  a  Gritio. 

BY  SUPT.  IRVING  HANDY. 


The  natural  desire  of  the  heart  for  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  the 
controlling  force  of  self-esteem,  supply  motives  which  rule  the  passions 
and  nerve  us  to  earnest  endeavor.  The  skillful  teacher,  by  touching 
those  hidden  springs  of  action,  may  have  a  school  that  seems  to  be  spon- 
taneously studious  and  orderly. 

These  forces,  like  other  forces  which  are  strong  for  good,  may  become 
mighty  for  evil.  Self-esteem  may  grow  into  self-conceit — a  serious  and 
not  uncommon  vice  among  bright  children.  Natural  and  proper  desire 
for  the  good  opinion  of  others  may  run  to  seed  and  become  mere  vanity. 
Nothing  good  comes  from  self-conceit  or  from  vanity.  The  teacher 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  either — except  to  kill  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.  The  purpose  of  this  little  article  is  to  indicate  how  pupils  may  be 
ruled  for  good  through  their  self-esteem  and  love  of  approval. 

Criticism  is  naturally  of  two  kinds.     The  critic  may  look  for  uncomely 
features ;  or  he  may  point  out  beauties  that  please  the  taste.     I  believe 
that  the  criticism  which  finds  beauty  to  commend  is  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  criticism  which  finds  fault.     Every  child  is  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  good  and  bad.     There  is  the  making  of  a  saint  and  the  making 
«f  a  devil  in  every  one  of  them.     From  the  child's  self-esteem,  from  his 
mth  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  rio;ht  and  noble  things,  springs  every 
effort  that  tends  to  develop  the  good  and  dwarf  the  evil  within  him.     If 
you  break  down  his  faith  in  himself  and  plunge  him  in  despair  of  his  own 
powers,  he  cannot  rise.     This  principle  applies  alike  to  his  moral  nature, 
out  of  which  springs  orderly  conduct,  and  to  his  intellectual  nature,  from 
which  must  come  his  success  as  a  student.     Every  criticism,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  strengthen  self-esteem,  gives  vigor  to  the  fundamental 
force  of  the  pupil's  growth.     It  is  not  meant  to  disparage  the  usefulness 
ofcnticism  which  points  out  faults.     Such  criticism  is  the  pruning- knife. 
"is  necessary  to  check  growth  in  improper  directions.     But  criticism 
'fhich  commends,  is  the  warm  breath  of  spring  causing  the  sap  to  flow 

Much  of  the  teacher's  criticism  of  his  school  may  be  done  in  a  public 
manner,  por  illustration,  suppose  you  have  noticed  certain  habits  of 
.  ^^  among  your  pupils.  After  your  opening  exercises  some  mom- 
H  you  will  criticise  such  rudeness.    You  will  not  say  you  have  seen  any 
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one  guilty  of  it ;  but  will  draw  a  mental  picture,  clearly  portraying  the 
rudeness  you  witnessed.  You  will  point  out  how  and  why  it  is  improper 
and  unpleasant,  and  show  in  what  it  must  finally  result.  Without  making 
a  direct  application,  you  will  pass  to  the  regular  recitation  of  the  hour. 
Pupils  will  readily  see  that  they  have  been  doing  wrong,  will  believe  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  reform  (since  they  have  not  yet  been  caugfht),  and  may 
resolve  to  behave  in  that  way  no  more.  Such  criticism  is  effective,  aod 
yet  does  not  tend  to  break  down  self-esteem.  If  you  were  to  name  or 
indicate  the  guilty  ones,  it  would,  of  course,  greatly  irritate  or  greatly 
humble. 

Again,  suppose  some  noble  or  beautiful  act  comes  within  your  notice. 
You  may  treat  it  in  a  similar  way.  You  will  point  out  the  nobleness  and 
beauty  of  such  conduct.  You  will  show  how  such  conduct  makes  a  child 
happy  and  beloved.  The  heart  of  the  one  who  has  done  the  noble  deed, 
will  swell  almost  to  bursting  with  pride  and  joy.  All  of  the  children  .will 
determine  to  be  just  such  little  heroes  and  heroines.  In  most  cases,  of 
course,  you  will  not  mention  the  particular  occurrence  which  you  have  in 
mind. 

If  you  indulge  in  these  public  criticisms  frequently,  you  will  notice  a 
marked  effect  on  the  school.  A  chord  of  human  nature  will  be  touched— 
a  chord  tangled  among  the  deepest  heart  strings — and  your  school-room 
will  be  filled  with  sweet  music.  The  school's  love  of  approval  will  be  on 
your  side  of  every  question. 

A  more  delicate  affair  is  personal  criticism.  Such  need  not  always  be 
in  private;  but  it  is  frequently  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Reflect  upon 
how  much  more  readily  you  would  heed  the  kind  warning  given  in  a  . 
secret  manner — by  your  pastor,  let  us  say,  than  you  would  a  public  and 
personal  rebuke  given  to  you  from  the  pulpit.  When  a  pupil  has  done  a 
wicked  or  improper  thing,  both  the  pupil  and  his  act  are  open  to  criticism. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  confine  your  criticism  to  the  act.  Point 
out  the  evil  effects  that  have  resulted  or  may  result  from  it.  Appeal 
directly  to  the  reason  and  conscience.  Show  how  all  right-minded  peo- 
ple condemn  similar  deeds.  Show  how  easily  such  conduct  may  be 
avoided.  Do  not  criticise  in  a  harsh  spirit ;  yet  your  manner  shouid 
indicate  that  the  affair  meets  your  distinct  disapproval. 

It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  point  out  features  of  beauty  than  to 
find  defects ;  but  you  must  learn  to  praise.  Commendation  is  sweet ; 
intelligent  commendation  is  very  sweet.  It  is  a  morsel  well  worth  the 
striving  after.  Children,  as  well  as  grown  folks,  appreciate  it.  I  have 
known  children  apparently  incorrigible  to  reform  and  become  model  boys 
and  girls,  the  first  signs  of  reformation  dating  from  a  word  of  praise. 
Do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  praise  bad  children  as  well  as  good.  Vou 
cannot  praise  their  badness ;  but  no  child  is  so  bad  that  it  never  does  a 
good  and  beautiful  deed.     Watch  for  an  occasion  to  criticise  some  good 
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act  of  your  worst  pupil.  Be  careful  not  to  contrast  this  good  deed  witli. 
his  usual  bad  behavior ;  for  that  would  turn  your  praise  into  an  insula. 
!  Tell  him  that  he  has  pleased  you,  and  why  he  has  pleased  you.  Yo\x 
I  will  thus  make  him  happy.  He  will  try  to  behave  so  as  to  be  made  happy 
I  again.  Criticise  in  this  favorable  manner  all  of  your  pupils,  not  letting  it 
I  seem  a  formal  thin^,  but  rather  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  impulse. 
I  There  is  a  thought  in  connection  with  a  teacher's  criticism  that  forces 

itself  forward  in  connection  with  almost  every  department  of  the  teacher's 
work.    Since  the  teacher  is  a  critic,  he  b  forced  to  be  a  model.     You 
should  not  display  in  yourself  the  faults  you   must  condemn  in  your 
pupils.    You  must  strive  to  be  examples  of  the  virtues  you  commend. 
But  you  need  not  assume  the  hypocrite's  sanctity.     Weak  though  we 
mortals  be,  you  can  show  that  your  own  ideal  is  the  same  as  the  one 
you  hold  before  your  pupils. — Educational  News, 


Mental  Arithmetio. 


The  use  of  mental  arithmetic  is  unquestioned.  It  aids  in  developing 
the  powers  of  attention,  memory  and  reasoning,  cultivates  the  power  of 
language,  and  greatly  assists  pupils  in  their  written  number  work.  Oral 
exercises  should  be  given  separately,  and  also  in  connection  with  written 
anthmeuc.  The  oral  exercises  which  are  given  in  connection  with  writ- 
ten arithmetic  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  principles,  and 
for  drill,  both  in  abstract  and  concrete  work.  Here,  by  concentrating  the 
thought  mainly  upon  the  reasoning  processes,  the  pupil  is  led  to  see 
plainly  what  he  could  not  see  if  he  were  dealing  with  large  numbers. 
Mental  exercises  should  therefore  very  frequently  precede  or  introduce 
a  r^ular  recitation  in  written  arithmetic,  and  they  may  also  be  given 
whenever  pupils  fail  to  understand  a  process  or  the  conditions  of  a  pro- 
blem. For  example,  there  may  be  some  pupils  who  do  not  understand 
the  process  of  finding  the  present  value  of  a  note  due  at  some  future 
time.  The  principle  involved  is  very  simple  when  such  problems  as  the 
following  are  given  : 

John  has  4  cents,  which  is  j^  as  much  as  James  has ;  how  much  has 
James?  John  has  6  cents  which  is  Yz  as  much  as  James  has ;  how  much 
has  James?  John  has  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  after  his  father  gave  him 
J^  as  much  more,  he  had  6  cents  ;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

By  giving  many  problems  similar  to  these,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the 
numbers  gradually,  the  pupils  can  readily  see  that  the  present  value  is 
fiSof  itself ;  and  if  it  gains  xi^in  six  months,  it  will  be  worth  \%loi  its 
present  value  in  six  months.  Knowing  its  value  then  in  money,  the  pre- 
sent value  can  be  easily  ascej;tained. 
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When  a  principle  is  well  understood  it  needs  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind 
by  doinj^  mentally  many  simple  problems  involving  that  principle,  and 
others  which  have  been  taught  previously.  For  example,  when  division 
of  fractions  is  well  understood,  problems  like  the  following^  should  be 
given  in  great  number : 

I  divide  8  apples  equally  among  some  boys,  giving  each  boy  }i  of  an 
apple  ;  how  many  boys  receive  a  part  ? 

To  how  many  boys  could  I  give  6  apples  if  each  boy  has  j4  of  an  apple? 

How  many  sticks  i  ^  feet  long  can  be  cut  from  a  stick  6  feet  long. 

How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  |  of  a  dollar  a  bushel  can  be  bought 
for  $6? 

Four  men  earned  in  one  day  $S}4'  If  this  money  were  divided  equally 
among  them  how  much  would  each  man  receive  ? 

When  coal  can  be  bought  for  $7  a  ton,  what  part  of  a  ton  can  be  bought 
for  $2}^  ? 

Drill  follows  teaching,  and  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  what  is  taught.     It 
may  consist  of  practice  upon  abstract  work,  in  which  rapidity  is  the  end 
sought,  or  upon  concrete  work,  in  which  the  main  object  in  view  is  the 
cultivation   of  the  reasoning  powers ;  or  it  may  combine  both  of  these 
operations  and  aim  to  promote  both  thought  and  rapidity.      Besides  the 
oral  work  which  is  done  in  connection   with  written   arithmetic,  there 
should  be  a  few  minutes  set  apart  each  day  for  miscellaneous  mental 
practice.     The  problems  given  should  be  of  a  varied  character,  sometimes 
consisting  of  operations  with  abstract  numbers,  in  which  accuracy  and 
rapidity  are  mainly  sought ;  at  other  times  the  problems  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  call  into  active  exercise  the  reflective  faculties.     As  no 
one  book  would  furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of  problems,  there  should  be 
upon  the  teacher's  table  several  different  mental  arithmetics,  from  which 
to  gather  and  give  problems  of  a  proper  kind.     It  will  not  be  found  best 
for  the  teacher  or  pupils  to  read  the  problems  from  a  book.     Let  the 
teacher  glance  over  two  or  three  pages  of  a  book,  and  select  such  pro- 
blems as  will  induce  the  pupils  to  think,  giving  them  in  language  of  his 
own.     Sometimes  the  problems  may  be  analyzed   and  explained,  and 
sometimes,  especially  in  examination,  answers   only   may   be  required. 
One  good  method  of  examining  a  class  in  mental  arithmetic  is  to  give  out 
the  problem  slowly  and  distinctly,  ask  the  pupils  to  do  it  mentally  and  to 
keep  the  answer  in  their  minds.     After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for 
all  to  do  the  problem,  give  the  direction,  *'  Write  the  answer,"  and  after 
they  have  had  time  to  write  the  figures  of  the  answer,  ask  them  to  put  the 
pencil  down  and  take  a  good  position.     If  the  answers  are  given  in  large 
figures  the  slates  may  be  examined  by  having  them  held    up,  asking 
pupils  who  have  the  wrong  answer  not  to  hold  them  up. 

Explanations,— Gresit  freedom  should  be  allowed  in  the  form  of  expla- 
nations, especially  to  pupils  of  the  lower  gfades.     The  pupils'  attention 
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should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  thought  and  not  to  the  lajiguage,  as  is 
frequendy  the  case  when  complicated  and  set  forixis    are  insisted  upon. 
Sometimes  a  pupil  will  understand  how  to  perform  a  prob/em,  but  cannot 
give  the  reason.    Let  similar  problems  be  g:iven   with  smaller  numbers, 
and  the  expression  of  a  reason  will  come  in  time. 

^ATr/ZV^r^JW.— Always  encourage  the  pupil  to  perform  a  problem 
in  the  shortest  way,  provided  the  problem  is  equally  well  understood  by 
the  short  process.  It  will  be  found  generally  best  in  the  lower  grades  to 
have  but  one  method  of  performing  problems  of  a  given  kind.  In  the 
higher  grades,  however,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  perform  prob- 
lems with  the  fewest  figures,  provided,  of  course,  accuracy  is  not  sacri- 
ficed.—^nwr^'j  Methods  of  Teaching, 


Beadingi  Writing,  and  Arithmetio* 

Some  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Isaac  G.  Gordon  dropped  in  upon  a  local 
institute  in  one  of  the  western  counties,  composed  chiefly  of  teachers  of 
ungraded  country  schoob.     Before  leaving  he  was   invited  to  address 
tiiem.   With  hb  usual  hard  common  sense  he  reminded  them  that  their 
time  and  attention  seemed  to  have  been  directed  almost  entirely  to  so- 
called  higher  branches  not  taught  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  whilst 
«1  reference  to  the  elementary  branches  seemed  to  be  avoided,  and  sug- 
gested th^t  they  seemed  to  diverge,  somewhat  widely  from  the  practical 
vorkfor  which  they  were  employed  and  paid,  and  which,  he  remarked, 
ought  to  have  the  first  claim  upon  their  attention,  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing their  own  skill  and  proficiency  in  their  chosen  vocation ;  and  he  in- 
quired as  to  their  success  in  drilling  their  pupils  in  the  * '  three  R'  s. ' '     Did 
"cytum  them  out  fairly  competent  in  those  plain,  every-day  branches, 
lor  which  they  would  have  every-day  use  in  after-life  ? 

"^**«n  they  leave  your  hands,*'  said  he,  "are  they  good  readers? 
Are  they  good  penmen  ?  Have  they  mastered  the  four  rules  in  arithme- 
tic. Do  they  read  intelligently,  and  with  the  proper  emphasis  andinflec- 
^on?  Do  they  write  a  plain,  legible  hand,  clear  and  intelligible,  easily 
read,  neat  in  appearance  and  without  useless  flourishes,  which  in  the  busi- 
^  world  and  real  life  generally  are  always  objectionable  and  to  be 
avoided?  Are  they  quick,  accurate,  and  reliable  in  figures,  so  that  their 
^ork  will  stand  when  they  get  out  into  the  business  world  ?' '  There  were 
a  good  many  *'Oh*s"  and  exclamations  of  dissent  from  this  practical 
^tiasm  of  their  efforts  to  accomplish  themselves  in  studies  that  w^re 
artiier  away  from  the  irksome  drudgery  of  their  daily  duties  in  the 
school  room,  and  which  were  a  source  of  entertainment  to  themselves 
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if  of  little  resultant  benefit  to  their  pupils  in  branches  which  they  needed 
most. 

But  the  Judge  was  undoubtedly  right  in  calling  them  back  to  present 
duty,  and  to  the  actual  service  for  which  they  were  paid,  and  which 
directors  and  pupils  nad  a  right  to  exact  at  their  hands.  It  is  entirely 
proper  and  in  every  way  to  be  commended,  that  they  should  enlarge  their 
range  of  information  in  all  helpful  directions.  To  this  end  all  encourage- 
ment should  be  given.  But  whilst  in  the  elementary  mixed  g^rades  of 
school  it  is  not  wise  or  well  for  teachers  to  neglect  the  elementary 
branches  because  they  have  grown  tired  of  them.  There  is  always  danger 
here  that  pupils  may  be  misled  into  a  smattering  of  many  thing^s,  to  the 
neglect  of  thoroughness  in  those  that  are  essential.  On  the  contrary,  the 
aim  and  study  of  teachers  should  be  to  see  how  they  can  become  more 
skillful,  proficient,  and  enthusiastic  in  guiding  their  pupils  toward  mastery 
of  what  they  will  need  above  everything  else,  all  through  life — knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  ordinary  branches  which,  if  not  acquired  in  the  elementary 
common  school  will  never  be  gained  afterwards. 

Few  persons  who  make  their  first  inexperienced  venture  on  the 
teacher's  platform  know  how  many  half  educated  or  mis -educated  people 
there  are  in  the  active  walks  of  life,  people  who  must  work  their  way 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  crippled  and  half-fledged  condition  because 
of  inefficiency,  the  want  indeed  of  good  faith  and  devotedness  to  duty  on 
the  part  of  their  instructors  when  they  were  school  children. 

To  illustrate  :     No  very  long  time  ago  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
had  been  for  many  years  in  government  employment  as  stenographer 
was  unexpectedly  rotated  out  of  office,  and  after  some  delay  and  difficulty, 
on  account  of  competition  and  an  over-supplied  market,  got  a  position  in 
a  prominent  railroad  office  where  they  did  not  have  any  pressing  need  of 
such  services,  and  therefore  his  weekly  stipend  was  only  about  one-third 
of  what  he  had  formerly  received.     After  he  had  been  there  some  lime 
they  one  day  told  him  that  if  he  was  good  at  figures  they  could  give  him 
a  position  that  would  be  worth  three  or  four  times  as  much  to  him  as  what 
he  was   then  doing,  but  unfortunately  for  him  he  was  not  • '  good  at 
figures."     He  had  no  natural  aptitude  for  arithmetic  and  had  never  been 
drilled  into  proficiency  in  it  when  at  school,  and  so  with  a  sad  heart  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  offered  promotion  because  of  his  inability  to 
render  the  service  required,  the  multitudinous  calculations  and  voluminous 
tables  of  statistics  annually  required  by  the  company  being  outside  ofhia 
qualifications.     If  he  had  been  quick,  accurate  and  reliable  in  those  few 
simple  things,  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  division,  he  could 
ha^  anchored  himself  in  their  service  very  comfortably  for  life  ;  but  as  he 
had  not  made  himself  proficient  in  that  one  of  the  three  R's,  this  unex- 
pected and  desirable  opportunity  was  lost  to  him. 
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r  ?^"^*  ^^  through  the  public  service  men  get  into  clerical  positions  for 


^Wch  their 


If 


they 


qualifications  in  one    respect  or  another  are  very  defective. 


^^^1  y  ^recalled  upon  to  write  a  letter,  or  copy  a  document,  or  make  a 
j^^  -^,^^?'  ^^^^^  hand-writing-  is  very  often  slovenly,  unformed  and  per- 
^^A^  **^egible,  and  their  use  of  figures  inaccurate  and  unreliable  and  some- 
^^  P^ovokingly  slow  in  performance,  mainly  because  in  school-boy 
y^  their  teacher  did  not  do  the  work  for  which  he  ^ ^^      "' " 


^n 


was  paid.     We  recall 

pl^  ^  ^"^^^  in  which  a  plain,  unassuming  gentleman  was  appointed  to  a 
mo  °^^  requiring  desk  worlc,    but  it  was   discovered   one   day,  in  a 

rao^^*^^  °^  unusual  pressilre  upon  the  regular  clerks,  that  he  was  a  very 
them  ^^^  ^^^^^e  penman  and  very  expert  in  figures,  which  as  he  used 
^^^  ^^""^  not  only  always  accur^ate  but  he  always  made  them  very  neat 
auxil^^  ^  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^  consequence  he  was  often  pressed  into 

but  ^^'T  ^^''^'^  ^^"se  of  the  c^ualifications  he  was  found  to  possess, 
tion  h'  ^"^  ^^^  additional  compensation.  Upon  a  change  of  administra- 
*«ent  a  T^  ^^^  yeported  to  the  Head  of  that  department  of  the  govern- 
nate  d^"  -'^  ^^^'^  ^^^Y  ^ong  before  he  was  transferred  from  his  subordi- 
all  be^useT  ^^  *^^"^  ^^^  *  ^^^  ^*^  ^"  important  desk  at  $1,700  a  year  ; 
^'s  of  th^^  r  ^^  ^^^^oughly  proficient  and  capable  in  two  of  the  three 
knowled  ^  ^^'^^^^^^Y  common  scfiools.  His.  position  did  not  require  a 
as  all  thes^  ^^'^^y.  astronomy,  metaphysics  or  the  classics— desirable 
penman  and"^^"^^  *"^  are— but  it  died  require  that  he  should  be  a  good 
trained  anrf  i,M?r    .  ^"^  reh'able  in    figures;  and  because  he  was  well- 


trained  and  skiJiri.i ;    .L 

These iJiust  ^"^^  ^^ ^^^    ^^^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^*^^ 

enough  to  sho^^'^"^  ^^"^^  ^^  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  we  have  given 
teachers     T^^^  ^^^^  siiould  be  required  in  all  cases  of  common  school 

•     Ills  a  Verv  nf^r^^^^    ^i_: .  ^      ,  ,       .  /-       n ^A 


Other  higher  '  ^  ^^^^  common  things    to  find  graduates  of  colleges  and 
ary  branches   '"^j'^"^'^"^  ^^  learning:      wofully  deficient  in    the  element- 
so  defective  '  r     r?^''^  ^^  ^^  pitied     because  their  early  education  was 
pupils  deficient-  '  k  '^  ^  ^^^grace  to     trhe  common  schools  to   send  out 
lished  to  teach     n-^'"^^'*^"''^^^    wrj^ich  they  were  primarily  estab- 
teachcreinth       ^'""ectors  are  greatly    to  blame  for  not  continuing  good 
services,  whir'-f'''?'  """"^  ^'''"  """^  P^3^ing  them  salaries   equal  to  their 
fulness.  '      P""'"**  "^^"^^  ^^'^^"^   t:l^Gm  for  successive  years  of  use- 


tion 


m  of  ol  7"  *°      """^  '"*^*^'  '•*''  '^    **»«  weak  spot  in  the  administra- 

doneinrcom^''r7T''^'''''^'*'^>'    alone  can  furnish.     It  oouldbe 
xLt^CX  \"^V."'"''  ''^— fore  why  wait  for  itfor  another 

SLtnoIl'^^Hrr-     .^''^  ™°'-^' o^     *H«iUustrationwe  have  given  »s 
w"      matter  what  the  enlargement  ma..^     Ka«P  h«.n  made  in  cotnmoti 
schoolcou^eof  study,  the  thr^  R's  T^^^tiU  re^l  and  will    forever 
continue  so  to  be.  because  they  are  a  pre^^''"  i  !^nd  the  indisi>e«5ab\e 
foanda.,00 ofaU  that  con,es  after. -/>f«^^5--:  Sw}— ^- 
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False  Syntax. 

There  is  a  class  of  educational  men  in  the  land  who  try  to  make  repu- 
tation for  themselves  by  attacking  everything  that  is  old.      This  is  the  day 
y  in  which  Young  America  sails  with  full  canvass  and  showy  flag^,  and  woe 
to  anything  that  smacks  of  age.     The  more  venerable,  the   more  to  be 
attacked.     Nothing  is  good  except  the  new.     To  the  dog^s  with  parsing, 
with  correction  of  false  syntax,  with  hard  definitions,  with  knotty  extracts 
from   Milton  and  Pope.     Put  them  out  and  give  lang^uag^e  lessons  a 
chance.     The  child  learns  to  talk  by  talking ;  why  not    learn    correct 
English  by  writing,  etc.     There  is  a  place  for  language  lessons.     Chil- 
dren are  given  milk  before  their  organs  are  strong  enough  to  dig^est  meat 
Give  them  language  lessons  before  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  take 
technical  grammar.     But  as  the  man  whose  diet  has  never  been  stronger 
than  milk  will  be  poorly  fitted  to  do  a  man's  work,  so  the  grammarian 
who  has  never  had  any  instruction  further  than  language  lessons  will  make 
a  sickly  effort  when  he  attempts  to  correct  his  own  blunders  in  speech,  or 
convince  his  neighbor  that  his  sentences  are  correct. 

We  welcome  everything  new  that  is  useful ; .  we  hold  on  to  every thipg 
old  that  is  useful.  We  condemn  nothing  because  it  is  old  ;  we  approve 
nothing  because  it  is  new. 

A  word  in  defense  of  the  old  way  of  making  critical  grammarians  by 
correction  of  false  syntax.  The  pupil  should  learn  definitions  in  Etymol- 
ogy and  rules  in  Syntax.  These  definitions  and  rules  are  learned  for  a 
purpose,  I.  ^.,  to  help  the  pupil  speak  and  write  correctly.  To  do  this 
he  must  criticise  his  own  use  of  words,  his  own  spelling,  his  etymology, 
his  syntax.  Will  he  do  this  without  practice  ?  Will  it  come  to  him  by 
intuition  ?  Will  he  observe  these  errors  at  all  unless  he  is  trained  to  look 
for  them  ?  If  the  mistake  is  in  spelling,  he  must  detect  it  and  go  to  his 
spelling  book  or  dictionary.  If  the  error  is  in  etymology  or  syntax,  he 
should  detect  it  at  once  and  go  to  his  grammar  to  prove  it  wrong  and  to 
make  it  right. 

A  large  part  of  us  have  learned  to  use  incorrect  syntax  in  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  places  on  earth  to  us — our  own  early  homes,  and  in  many 
cases  from  lips  the  most  loved  on  earth — our  parents.     How  are  we  to 
break  up  these  first  lessons,  learned  with  our  very  speech  and  fixed  by 
that  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  associations  of  childhood?     By  watchfulness 
of  self,  by  analyzing  and  correcting  the  speech  of  others.     How  are  we  to 
beget  this  habit  of  speech  criticism  but  by  practice  ?     Where  are  we  to 
commence  the  practice,  if  not  in  our  schools  ?     It  is  safe  to  say  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  pupils,  especially  in  rural  districts,  are,  while 
out  of  school,  influenced  almost  wholly  by  uncultured  associations.     Will 
the  little  of  correct  forms  the  pupil  imbibes  in  the  language  classes  in  the 
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schools  oflset  the  tide  of  incorrect  syntax  outside  ?  Very  few  will  believe 
it  Ho\¥  will  the  child  know  the  language  is  incorrect  that  he  hears  out- 
side, ff  he  is  not  to  criticise,  to  correct  in  the  grammar  class  ? — Institute 
Record. 


Intelligent  Working. 

I 

ARNOLD  ALCOTT. 

"Educate  the  children  to  be  executive  beings.''  Thus  says  one  of  the 
foremost  and  brainiest  of  our  educational  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  day. 

My  young  friend  in  the  profession,  do  you  comprehend  this?  Perhaps 
not  very  clearly. 

It  is  only  as  experience  teaches,  little  by  little,  that  we  are  able  to  read 
between  the  lines  and  carry  out  this  trite  saying,  in  the  work  of  nurturing 
most  carefully  and  tenderly  that  elastic  plant  which  has  so  much  capa- 
bility stored  in  its  pith— the  child. 

Now,  how  should  we  begin  to  train  a  child,  that  is,  what  definite  prin- 
ciples should  be  firmly  established  in  our  own  minds,  serving  as  beacon 
lights  to  warn  us  from  acting  as  fancy  or  caprice  may  suggest  ?  Permit 
me  to  preface  by  saying  that  we  are  not  of  that  class  who  believe  that  the 
miant  mind  is  like  a  piece  of  white  paper  which  may  be  imprinted  at 
pleasure.  Oh,  no ;  many  a  one  is  unfortunately  surcharged  with  a  cor- 
rupt heredity.  Therefore,  the  greater  need  of  all  the  stimiilus  and  aid 
which  a  true  earnest  Christian  influence  can  give. 

As  our  foundation  principle  we  would  say,  study  the  temperament  ;  get 
at  the  heart,  and  then  proceed  to  inspire. 

Our  child-plant  is  best  regarded  as  endogenous.  It  grows  most  natu- 
rally, and,  therefore,  most  beautifully,  if  not  forced,  but  encouraged  and 
warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  hearty  friendship  and  genuine  sympathy. 

Childhood  is  necessarily  a  period  of  nervo-sanguine  excitement  and 
investigation.  When  a  boy  is  healthy  and  is  physically  strong,  there  is 
something  wrong  morally,  if  he  be  not  of  a  keen  inquiring  disposition, 
enjoying  fun  and  wanting  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore,  the  up  and  the 
down,  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  that  by  which  he  is  environed. 

This  activity  is  constantly  seen  in  children  before  the  years  for  attending 
school  have  been  reached.  And  this  instinctive  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
research  should  be  fostered  in  the  school-life.  But,  ah,  how  often  is  it 
repressed ! 

We  have  seen  that  activity  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  childhood. 
^^'^I^.^^'^quisitiveness,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  is  the  means  of  teaching 
\m^  u  ^^^y  ^uly  and  intdligenriy  many  philosophical  maxims.  A 
f  "T  *^y  experience  that  if  it  touches  jthe  fire  it  will  be  burnt.  It 
knows  this  surely.    Perhaps  we  may  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  we 
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should  have  an  independent,  active,  seeking  to  know,  or  causing^  to  learn, 
by  means  of  things  or  objects — percepts. 

That  is,  get  the  child  to  do  for  itself ;  for,  by  doing,  we  know  ;  and,  by 
knowing,  we  remember. 

We  are  more  impressed  by  what  we  see  than  by  what  we.  hear.  Our 
imaginations  at  best,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  likened  to  looking^  through 
the  different  lenses  in  an  ophthalmoscope.  We  must  see  with  our  own 
eyes,  not  through  those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  fully  g^rasp  to  the 
best  of  our  mental  endowment. 

Therefore,  having  each  little  bundle  of  humanity  bubbling  with  so  much 
possibility,  let  us  get  each  and  all  doing  active  thinking  for  self. 

A  definition  is  much  more  effective,  if  worked  out  manually,  than  it 
repeated  orally,  or  even  if  written.  Or,  let  me  put  it  forcibly.  It  was 
said  that  a  definition  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  is  better  than  one  from 
the  end  of  the  tongue. 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  active  co-operation. 

Suppose  we  are  teaching  the  different  zones.  We  do  not  believe  in 
talking  about  its  being  very  hot  in  one  region  so  many  degrees  wide,  and 
cold  in  another,  and  temperate  in  another,  and  so  on,  giving^  a  mere 
abstraction  and  nothing  more.  But  we  intend,  after  having  duly  intro- 
duced this  subject,  that  our  pupils  shall  not  give  verbal  definitions  of  this 
part  of  the  Geography,  but  rather  that  they  shall,  by  means  of  colored 
crayons,  draw  the  zones,  and  also,  that  we  shall  combine  our-  Natural 
History  lessons  and  have  scrap  pictures  of  the  different  animals  pasted  on 
these  picture-maps,  and  also  that  we  have  neatly  printed  the  names  of  the 
different  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  regions. 

Again,  realistic  teaching  of  the  definitions  leads  me  to  save  scenery 
pictures,  and  so  we  have  cards  with  pictures  of  lakes,  of  bays  and  moun- 
tains, etc.,  pasted  thereon. 

Then,  as  much  that  we  learn  in  life  is  learned  incidentally,  and  as  the 
most  pleasant  remembrances  of  our  school  life  are  linked  with  those 
teachers  who  taught  us  much  in  an  incidental  manner,  as  it  were,  we  may 
apply  this  in  our  primary  classes,  in  teaching  a  fact  which  properly  belongs 
to  Geography,  by  means  of  a  reading  lesson.  Our-  supplementary  read- 
ing which  we  obtain  from  such  magazines  as.  Little  Men  and  JVomen^ 
The  Primary  Monthly,  Philosopher  Will,  and  from  scraps  collected  from 
various  other  sources,  contains  information  about  countries  and  people. 

Curiosity  leads  us  to  talk  about  these  places,  and  also  to  discuss  the 
ethnology  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  we  leave  our  pupils  to  find  out  the 
answers  to  a  few  of  their  own  most  interesting  questions  at  home.  The 
latter  idea,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  acute  pub- 
lisher who  leaves  a  serial  story  just  at  the  point  where  we  are  most  con- 
centrating our  attention,  concluding  with  the  well-known  words — **  To 
be  continued  in  our  next." — Educational  Journal, 
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Bight  Motives  Neoessary- 

It  is  agreed  upon  all  sides'that  the  school  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
character.   But  having  arrived  theoretically  at  this  conclusion,  the  mat- 
ter is  then  left,  and  the  teacher  proceeds  to  stuff  the  memory,  and  the 
character  becomes  a  mere  incident.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  cloudiness 
about  this  "  formation  of  character ;"   study  and  recitation  are  the  main 
employments  of  the  school  room.     But  why  do  these  children  study  ? 
Why  do  they  recite?    The  motives  which   operate  upon  children  in 
doing  them  are  things  to  be  considered.     A  child  that  studies  to  be  wiser 
aad  to  fit  itself  for  usefulness,  and  to  please  its  parents  and  teachers,  is 
operating  under  a  motive  that  will  form  character.     It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  call  into  activity  the  observing  powers,  the  love  of  learning,  the 
power  of  self-control,  and  the  capability  for  independent   action.     He 
must  secure  order,  propriety,  good  manners,  obedience,  regularity,  and 
punctuality.    What  motive  shall  operate  upon  the  pupil  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work?     Right  motives  in  all  work  tend  to  character  forming. 
The  first  point  should  be  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils.     This 
must  be  the  work  of  the  first  day  and  of  the  second  day,  and  of  all  days. 
They  must  be  interested  in  their  own  improvement.     There  must  be 
many  reasons  stated  and  restated,  and  put  in  an  attractive  form,  why  edu- 
cation is  desirable  if  they  are  to  be  interested  in  their  own  improvement. 
They  then  listen  to  reasons  why  they  should  be  industrious.     We  have 
referred  to  motives.     A  very  experienced  teacher  when  asked  how  he 
had  secured  such  remarkable  results  as  were  visible  in  his  school   of 
several  hundred  pupils,  replied,  "  By  piling  on  motives."     The  subject  of 
motives,  therefore,  is  one  that  the  teacher  should  consider  with  great  care. 
The  first  motive  is  a  desire  for  improvement,  progress,  growth*  a  wish 
jonse  above  one's  present  condition  ;  it  is  an  aspiration  to  be  higher, 
better,  nobler  and  wiser.     It  must  be  noted  that  this  is  not  a  desire  for 
surpassing  others  for  the  sake  of  surpassing  them.     It  is  perfectly  proper 
to  place  before  the  child  the  desire  to  have  the  approbation  of  the  parents 
ana  teachers,  because  it  is  supposed  that  parents  and  teachers  desire  the 
good  of  the  child.     This  should  not  degenerate  to  flattery  and  praise.     If 
e  pupil  knows  that  his  conduct  is  approved,  that  is  a  reward  for  him. 
<i«sire  to  advance,  the  desire  to  be  useful,  the  desire  to  do  right — all 
thee  are  strong  incentives  with  the  child. 
Inere  is  in  the  child  a  desire  for  acquisition.     There  is  scarcely  a  pupil 
at  enters  theschool  but  desires  to  know  more.     How  strong  curiosity  is 
w  children,  is  exemplified  by  this  incident :  A  school  boy  was  on  his  way 
to  school.     Fearing  he  would  be  late,  he  was  hurrying  by  the  house  of 
a  companion,  who  called  to  him,  "  Wait  fpr  me.'^ 
^^°«  I  cannot ;  I  shall  be  late  at  school,''  he  replied. 
^^^Pi  I  will  give  you  an  apple."    This  produced  do  effect  either. 
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'*  Stop,  I  have  something  to  tell  you/*  and  there  was  a  stop. 

A  search  into  motives  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  character  build- 
ing; for  the  motives  which  operate  on  children  in  school,  while  they  pro- 
duce scholarship  may  also  produce  character. — School  JoumaL 


Some  "Don'ta''  in  Sohool  Management. 

BY  J.  S.  OSBORNE. 

Don't  scold.  It  is  bad  on  the  teacher,  bad  on  the  pupils.  A  teacher 
who  cries  out  in  aloud,  commanding  voice,  ''John,  I  want  you  to  go  to 
work  now,"  is  a  failure.  You  ought  to  do  things  in  a  better  way.  Don't 
speak  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  don' t  speak  when  a  look  will  do.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  by  a  look. 

If  James  is  idle,  you  can  thunder  out  sharply,  **  Study  your  lesson  sir," 
or  you  can  catch  his  eye  and  glance  at  his  book  or  desk  ;  if  he  has  not 
been  habitually  scolded  he  will  take  a  hint,  and  begin  to  search  for  his 
book. 

If  you  have  such  mottoes  as  **  Time  is  Precious,"  **  No  Idleness  here," 
hung  on  your  school-room  walls,  look  at  an  idle  pupil,  then  glance  at  the 
motto.  His  eye  will  follow  yours  and  his  hand  feel  for  his  book.  The 
result  is  better  than  if  obtained  by  sharp  words ;  so  I  say,  **  Don't  scold." 
A  child  who  is  scolded  becomes  hardened. 

Don't  be  cross. 

Be  mild  and  firm  and  you  will  have  influence;  you  will  hold  your 
pupils,  and  do  it  easily.  Don't  bluster  about ;  don't  threaten  ;  you  will 
lose  your  governing  power  if  you  do.  The  blustering  wind  could  noi 
make  the  traveler  lay  off  his  coat,  but  the  quiet  sun  did.  Be  polite  to 
your  pupils,  and  you  will  beget  in  them  the  same  habit.  Don't  fee)  ioo 
stiff  to  say  **  please"  to  a  small  pupil.  Don't  command  when  requesting 
will  do.  Thus  you  will  retain  the  child's  good  will.  Don't  be  gloomyi 
crusty,  cross;  be  bright,  pleasant,  good-natured.  You  will  see  your 
manners  reflected  in  your  pupils. 

Don't  make  pretences  ;  your  pupils  will  find  you  out.  Pupils  study 
nothing  so  much  as  their  teachers.  They  know  more  of  you  than  you 
imagine  they  do.     What  do  they  think  of  you  ? 

Do  your  work  quietly ;  speak  to  your  pupils  in  a  moderate  tone.  If 
you  speak  loud  to-day,  you  must  speak  louder  to-morrow.  Be  not  hasty 
to  censure.  11  it  be  an  accident  think,  first,  whether  you  would  have 
been  likely  to  make  the  same  mistake  had  you  been  in  the  pupil's  place. 
Don't  be  always  ready  to  find  fault.  It  discourages  a  scholar  to  talk 
much  of  his  faults.  Commend  him  but  don't  flatter:  "Willie,  that  is 
pretty  well  done,  but  I  think  you  will  do  it  better  to-morrow,  don't  you  ? " 
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Don't  be  arbitrary  in  your  government.  Let  the  scholars  feel  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  that  it  is  their  school.  Teach 
them  self-reliance  and  self-control. — The  School  Journal. 


Teaobing  Stupidity. 

Teachers,  in  their  desire  to  be  thorough,  cultivate  stupidity.  Thorough- 
ness leads  to  a  more  serious  mental  impotency  than  shallowness.  Though 
anomalous,  these  statements  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  capable  of 
being  satisfactorily  established. 

We  do  not  oppose  true  thoroughness ;  thoroughness  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  the  letter  ;  thoroughness  that  is  the  result  of  maximum  men- 
tal activiiy,  instead  of  minimum. 

We  do  not  favor  shallowness,  which  is  the  result  of  half  active  minds 
half  mastering  truth . 

But  shallowness  which  comes  from  active  minds  partially  mastering 
truth  is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  thoroughness  attained  by  inactive 
minds,  cramming  the  truth. 

To  be  brilliantly  shallow  is  a  much  better  bad  extreme  than  to  be 
stupidedly  thorough.  In  other  words,  an  active  mind  is  much  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  sluggish  mind. 

The  superficial  activity  is  the  error  of  the  ungraded  schools.    The 
thorough  sluggishness  is  the  error  of  the  graded  schools. 
j         Said  a  child,  in  our  hearing :  "  We  have  finished  all  our  work  for  the 
I      year,  and  now  we  do  nothing  but  review.' '     **  How  many  months  remain 
of  school?"  we  asked  :  "  Two,**  was  the  reply. 

Now,  the  faithful  teacher  of  that  child  had,  as  we  know,  drilled  her 
pupils  with  scrupulous  thoroughness  over  the  ground  accomplished.  So 
slow  and  patient  and  minute  had  been  her  work,  five- sixths  of  her  children 
were  painfully  held  back  intellectually,  to  enable  the  very  slow  ones  to 
master  the  work.  Lessons  were  so  divied  and  subdivided,  that  the 
minimum  effort  of  a  majority  of  her  pupils  was  required ;  children  were 
trained  to  think  themselves  very  bright  in  mastering  the  feeblest  truths  ; 
and  the  freshness  of  everything  taught  had  been  dulled  completely 
through  endless  repetitions  by  minds  utterly  indifferent  and  inactive, 
because  entirely  uninterested.  And,  now,  after  all  this,  one-fourth  of  the 
school  year  was  to  be  spent  in  reviewing.  Is  it  surprising  that  these 
children  hate  school  and  hate  study  ? 

To  aggravate  this  condition  of  things,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
children  of  that  room  are  all  of  one  grade.  Their  school-room  life  is 
absolutely  restricted  to  the  dreary  desert  of  the  work  of  that  grade. 
Could  they  hear  others  above  them  and  below  them  recite,  the  unvarying 
monotony  would  be  partially  relieved.  But  no  such  variety  is  afforded 
2 
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Now,  does  it  require  a  psychological  expert  to  see  what  the  effect  of 
such  efforts  to  secure  thoroughness  must  be  on  the  mind  ?  Children  are 
deliberately  trained  to  intellectual  inactivity  in  order  to  attain  thorough- 
ness. And  thus  is  the  most  fatal  superficiality  cultivated,  in  the  name  of 
and  for  the  sake  of  deified  thoroughness.  *'0  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name?"  '*  O  Thoroughness! 
Thoroughness!  how  much  intellectual  shallowness  is  achieved  in  thy 
name?'* 

We  do  not  condemn  the  devoted,  faithful  teachers  involved  in  this  sorry 
work.  It  is  all  quite  as  severely  depressing  and  intellectually  depleting 
on  them  as  it  is  on  the  children.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  The  difficulty  does  not  belong  to  one  school,  it  blights  and 
shrivels  a  majority  of  the  school  children  and  school  teachers  oi  the 
whole  land. 

But  we  do  not  wonder  that  many  parents  prefer  the  country  ungraded 
schools,  where  there  is  sufficient  variety  of  environing  details  to  guaran- 
tee intellectual  activity  at  least. —  The  Normal  Exponent, 


Saggestions  to  Yoang  Teaobers. 

I.   CLASS   MANAGEMENT. 

1.  Strive  to  govern  by  the  eye,  not  the  voice.  Stand  well  back  from 
your  class  so  as  to  see  every  boy.  Have  dull,  backward  and  restless 
boys  in  front.     Separate  mischievous  children. 

2.  Give  as  few  orders  as  possible,  but  be  firm  in  having  them  promptly 
and  thoroughly  obeyed  when  given.  Try  to  impress  children  with  the 
respect  due  to  law. 

3.  Good  discipline  is  impossible  with  children  unemployed.  Allow  no 
waste  of  time  in  beginning. 

4.  Avoid  speaking  in  a  loud,  blustering  tone.  Be  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  warn  when  necessary.     Do  not  scold,  and  never  threaten. 

5.  Give  careful  attention  to  details.     Know  your  boys. 

6.  Never  sneer  at  children.  Be  cautious  not  to  dampen  their  natural 
ardor  and  gaiety. 

7.  Authority  should  be  felt,  not  seen.  The  need  for  much  punishment 
means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  weak  handling.  If  children  are  troublesome, 
look  to  yourself  first. 

II.   TEACHING. 

I.  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and  the  end.  In 
class  teaching  every  boy  must  receive  individual  attention. 
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2.  Do  not  hurry;  much  good  work  is  spoiled  by  being  scampered  over. 
3-  Try  to  make  children  think  ;  do  not  rest  content  with  loading  the 
memory.  ^ 

4.  Do  not  waste  time  in  long  introductions.     Recollect  there  should  be 
a  proportion  of  parts  in  every  lesson. 

5.  Let  your  teaching  be  varied,  not  only  to  keep  up  interest,  but  that 
you  may  reach  every  boy's  mind  by  some  means. 

6.  A  good  teacher  is  constantly  a  censor  of  his  own  work.     Bear  in. 
mind  you  are  forming  good  or  bad  teaching  habits. 

7.  Attention  must  be  obtained  principally  by  interest,  manner,  and 
work  ;  it  cannot  be  secured  by  a  mere  exercise  of  authority. 

8.  Remember  that  the  blackboard  is  a  great  help  in  nearly  all  lessons - 

9.  Learn  to  detect  by  the  appearance  of  your  class  whether  the  chil- 
dren are  in  sympathy  with  and  following  you  or  not. 

10.  Practice  all  the  teaching  devices*  use  none  exclusively.  Strive 
eames%  to  attract  sympathy  and  attention  from  your  class.  Interest  the 
children,  and  endeavor  to  take  every  one  with  you. — Landon. 


Oriein  of  Alphabets. 

THE  LETTERS  A,  B  AND  O  SURVIVE   ALL   CHANGES— INTERESTING   HIS- 


TORICAL  ITEMS. 


When  a  child  cries,  the  lips  are  apart,  and  form,  at  each  side  of  the 
•nouih,  a  sharp  angle,  with  sides  of  about  equal  length.  The  sounds  of 
fe  crying  are  those  assigned  to  the  first  letter  of  almost  every  alphabet. 

e  arrowr- headed  or  wedge-shaped  characters  in  use  among  the  old 

Mbylonians  and  Persians  till  the  time  of  the  great  Alexander's  Asiatic 

conquests,  were  ropied  from  the  human  mouth.     By  means  of  different 

com  inations  these  wedges  or  As  were  made  to  represent  consonant  as 

as  vowel  sounds.     But  the  entire  alphabet  is   made  up  of  these 

8  •  It  required  many  generations,  probably,  to  advance  from  A 
°  •  Now,  look  at  a  child's  face,  sideways,  when  the  lips  are  shut, 
h'  Tk^^^  ^  natural  B.     Put  these  two  letters  together  and  we  have  ab, 

»c  by  being  doubled  gives  abba,  the  old  Eastern  word  for  father.     A 

*    "modification  gives  am,  then  am  ma,  the  old  Eastern  form  of  mama 

,         JJ^^  in  the  West,  just  as  abba  was  changed  into  papa  and  pope  or 

y  ather.     The  arrow  heads  had  served  to  record  the  history,  the  lit- 

j"p^'  .  ^  religion  of  the  mighty  empires — the  old  Assyrian,  Median, 
Persian.  They  were  traced  mOstly  on  bricks.  Paper  had  not  yet 
^n  so  much  as  dreamed  of. 

rrom  A  and  B  (Alpha  and  Beta)  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  phonetic 
^acters  must  be  worked  out  before  the  leaf  or  rind  of  papyrus  can  be 
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used  for  writing  on.     The  lip  letters,  M  and  P,  softened  into  F  and  V, 
which  last  was  vocalized  as  U,  are  modifications  merely  of  B.     We  may 
safely  say  the  same  of  the  dental  D,  softened  into  T,  which  gave  rise  to 
S.    A  series  of  characters  was  gradually  worked  out,  and  the  time  came 
when  Cadmus,  the  man  from  the  East,  brought  an  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.     Cadmus,  looked  at  as  an  individual 
man,  dwindles  to  a  myth — a  shadow.     He  expresses  in  legendary  form 
the  outcome  of  a  long  train  of  almost  forgotten  facts.     These  sixteen  let- 
ters were  expanded  by  the  Greeks  to  twenty-four.     Light  wooden  tablets 
covered  with  wax  for  writing  on  were  adopted.     But  the  pen  was  still  of 
solid  iron,  like  a  pencil,  sharp  at  one  end,  with  a  flat  circular  head  at  the 
other  for  blotting  out,  when  desired,  what  had  been  written  with  the  point. 
These  tablets  were  fastened  together  at  the  back  by  wires,  so  that  they 
opened  and  shut  like  our  books.     For  important  documents  the  edges 
of  the  tablets  were  pierced  with  holes  through  which  a  triple  thread  was 
passed  and  then  sealed.     It  is  to  this  custom  that  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Apocalypse — **  close  sealed  with  seven  seals.**     This  Apocalyptic  book 
was  **  written  within  and  on  the  back.'*    The  ancients  used  to  write  on  the 
front  side  only — even  after  they  had  given  up  wooden  tablets  in  favor  of 
papyrus  and  parchment.    The  back  was  generally  stained  saffron  or  yellow. 
The  old  Italians,  too,  of  prehistoric  age,  got  an  alphabet  from  the  East. 
The  letters  were  extended  and  modified  until  they  became  very  difTerent 
in  form  from  those  of  Greece.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  A,  B,  and  0 
survive  all  changes.     They  are  copies  of  the  mouth  when  emitting  the 
sounds  assigned  them.     Modern  typography  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  im- 
proved the  rude,  early  scrawl,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  on  old  grave- 
stones.    The  old  Phoenician  and  old  Hebrew  Aleph   has  not  the  same 
position  as  our  modern  A.     They  are  almost  horizontal,  with  a  nearly 
perpendicular  line  drawn  across  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  let- 
ter.    The  later  Roman  alphabet  vjras  spread  by  Roman  conquest.    Our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  at  length  adopted  it.     They  managed  to  get  up 
a  sort  of  literature.     But  the  age  of  pocket  dictionaries,  handy  volumes, 
the  daily  or  even  weekly  newspapers  was  still  a  long  way  ofT.     Art  and 
discovery  have  still  a  long  apprenticeship  before  we  can  inundate  our 
post-of&ces  with  valentines,  or  photograph  instantaneously  on  paper  the 
tail  of  some  mighty  comet — London  Stationery  Review, 


From  Other  Ooontries. 


Prmsia. — In  Dortmund  the  male  teachers,  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  manf 
years,  but  always  in  vain.  This  year  the  female  teachers  petitioned  for  an  increase.  This 
was  at  once  acted  upon  by  the  city  school  authorities ;  but  instead  of  loo  marks  that  were 
asked,  they  received  150  marks  increase.  And  there  are  people  who  deny  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  gallant. 
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The  laying  of  the  coraer-stone  of  Adolph  Diesterweg's  monument  at  Siegen,  in  the 
produce  of  Westphalia,  on  the  8th  of  April,  was  attended  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
Delegations  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  chiefly  representatives  of  teachers'  societies,  were 
present. 

Badm,—k  member  of  the  German  Reichstag  (lower  house  of  congress)  came  home 
during  the  Easter  vacation  and  examined  his  little  son's  school  reports.  All  were  satis- 
factory, and  be  foond  that  one  was  in  the  second,  the  other  in  the  fourth,  the  third  even  in 
the  first  rank  in  school.  The  father  was  well  pleased.  But  his  face  lengthened  when  his 
jonngest  said :  "  And  now,  papa,  how  do  you  rank  in  the  Reichstag  ?  " 

^r«»rr.— Since  1887  there  exists  in  Paris  a  "  Society  for  the  defence  and  guardianshii> 
of  children  who  are  maltreated  or  in  moral  danger."  This  society  has  such  men  as  Jules 
Simon,  Frederic  Fassy,  Th.  Roussel  and  Henri  Monod,  and  such  women  as  Mrs.  Kergo- 
maid  and  Miss  Julie  Toossaint  as  directors.  In  one  year  and  a  half  the  society  has  res- 
cued 995  children  from  contaminating  surroundings,  or  taken  them  up  from  the  streets, 
trained  and  Ted  them  in  an  asylum,  and  then  sent  them  out  into  the  country  where  they 
were  adopted  by  fanners.  The  society  derives  its  powers  from  a  law  passed  July  24,  1S89, 
which  deprives  parents  of  their  parental  rights  in  cases  of  flagrant  unworthiness. 

ilvf/na.— The  Austrian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has'sent  a  number  of  teachers  of 
secondary  schools  to  France  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  French  and  English,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  organizatipn,  man- 
agement and  results  of  the  schools  in  these  countries. 

AMstraHa,  Victoria. — In  osder  to  ascertain  the  number  of  distinct  children  under  in- 
stnictioB,  the  usual  steps  are  taken  every  year  to  discover  how  many  children  are  enrolled 
at  more  than  one  school.  This  is  done  by  making  a  certain  day  of  the  year  "  Inquiry 
Day/'  and  finding  how  many  of  those  present  were  enrolled  at  another  school,  or  two 
other  schools  or  more.  As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  it  was  found  that  129,041  children 
were  present  on  the  28th  of  November,  1888 ;  18,148  had  attended  one  other  school  during 
^«  year;  2,176  had  attended  two  other  schools,  and  283  had  attended  three  other  schools. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  duplicate  enrolments  amounted  to  18.09  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  enrolled,  or  in  the  aggregate  to  23,349. 


Foreign  Edooational  Intelligenoe- 

[From  Official  Reports.] 

J^*"^^*c«ncntary  education  is  compulsory.     The  number  of  children  of  school  ag^ 
H)  in  1888  was  6,740,929.    The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1888.     (Populatiou  i» 

'^*«  39,069,007.) 

InuUutioHs.                        Number,        Teachers,  Pupils. 

Elementary  Schools 25,530            56,836  a,7i3»93x 

Granjmar  Schools 48                 561  'o»*77 

%her  SchooU 7                  129  i»658 

GirU' High  Schools 18                 136  ^,3^3 

Normal  Schools 46                 587  4-»8^9 

Technical  Schools 89                 583  I3»^^5 

Special  Schools 1,741              3416  Si.Scay 

University  Schools I                '124  ^^3 

Kindergarten  Schools 67                 137  4»x.<^7 
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The  university  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Lav,  Science^  Medicine,  Lit- 
erature, and  Engineering.  It  is  supported  by  the  government.  The  bulk  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  higher  schools  are  also  supported  by  the  government  and  by  local  taxes.  One 
of  the  normal  schools  is  for  high  school  teachers.  There  are  i6  libraries  in  Japan,  with 
i37»2o8  volumes.  In  1888,  9,545  books  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Japan ;  470 
periodicals — monthly,  weekly,  daily — were  published. 

Italy. — The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  has  in  the  last  twenty -four  years  risen 
from  1,008,000  to  2,253,000;  or,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  there  hms  been 
an  increase  of  90^  in  school  attendance.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary 
schools  for  1886,  and  higher  schools  for  1887  (published  1889) : 

InsHiuiions.                        Number,  Teachers.  F^tApUs, 

Infant  Schools 2,139  5,603  252,765 

Primary  Schools — 

Regular 43.407  44,383  «.99.8,724 

Irregular 2,666  2,643  77»2I7 

Private 7,555  8,260  176,957 

Evening  and  Holiday  Schools 10,030  12,805  452,839 

Normal  Schoob 133  1,245  10,542 

Lyceums 326  1,974  13,^65 

Gymnasia 735  4,554  49»o8o 

Technical  Institutes 74  1,291  6,641 

Technical  Schools 419  3,301  28,786 

Naval,  Mercantile  and  other  Schools.  23  201  t^6 
Universities — 

State 17  912  14*996 

Free 4  79  545 

There  were  besides  these  (in  1887),  1 1  superior  collegiate  institutions,  with  1,961  stadentf ; 
1 1  superior  special  schools,  with  701  students ;  27  special  and  practical  schools  of  agri- 
culture, with  891  students ;  4  schools  of  mining ;  161  manual  training  and  commtrcitX 
schools,  with  20,923  students ;  I4  government  academies  and  institutions  of  free  arts,  with 
3,294  students;  6  government  conservatories  of  music,  with  842  students.  Most  ol  these 
schools  and  institutions  are  of  very  recent  origin.  The  ratio  of  the  illiterate  is  still  veiy 
h igh — about  60  ^ . 


Note8. 

Wk  must  strive  to  attain  as  far  as  possible  to  clear-cut  thought,  to  cultivate  habits 
of  close  observation,  and  to  study  carefully  not  only  human  nature  in  general,  but 
the  special  bent  of  each  and  every  member  of  our  classes.  In  teaching  it  is  well  to  give 
needful  explanations ;  it  is  far  better  to  put  skillful  questions. — Prof.  H.  H,  Harris,  in 
The  Baptist  Teacher. 

Can  one  be  an  example  to  himself?  He  may  have  one  side  of  his  character  so  con- 
tinually held  up  before  him  that  it  becomes,  in  effect,  another  presence.  Here  is  where 
the  estimate  which  we  put  upon  others  becomes  an  imporUnt  factor  in  their  lives.  A  per- 
son who  is  incessantly  reminded  that  he  is  unsocial,  frigid  and  repellant,  is  likely  to  settle 
down  to  that  belief,  and  grow  more  so.  A  young  nuin  who  is  always  slurred  for  flippancy 
and  foolishness  is  not  likely  to  show  his  better  side  even  when  he  would ;  and  the  better 
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pines  and  becomes  deadened  for  want  of  exercise.  •  A  mother  who  is  constantly  reminding 
a  child  that  he  is  only  a  child,  is  doing  the  most  that  she  can  to  prevent  the  child  from 
becoming  maaly.  Every  one  has  a  more  or  less  exemplary  side  to  his  character,  and  it 
depends  s  good  deal  open  others  whether  that  side  shrivels  to  nothing  or  expands  until  it 
embraces  the  whole  man.— 7^/  Sunday-School  Times, 

A  MAJORITY  of  the  sammer  schools  of  methods  and  institutes  fail  to  accomplish  the 
most  food  for  their  patrons  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  teach  teaching.  The  best 
they  can  do  is  to  lecture  on  methods.  This  is  the  common  practice,  yet  it  is  teaching 
methods  by  the  worst  known  method  of  teaching — the  pouring  in  process— the  pupils  pas- 
sive, the  lecturer  alone  active,  if  he  really  happens  to  be  so.  We  have  seen  much  of 
this  teaching  by  lecturing,  where  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  were  dangerously,  or  even 
perceptibly  active. 

Another  method  is  by  model  classes,  in  which  the  learning  teachers  look  on — "  observe." 
This  is  not  good  because  wrong  in  principle.  The  true  principle  is :  A  person  teaches  as 
ke  is  iangkt,  not  as  he  is  taught  to  teach.  That  is,  a  person  teaches  Grammar  as  he  is  taught 
Grammar,  not  as  he  is  Uoght  to  teach  Grammar.  One  listens  to  the  description  of  beauti- 
fd  methods  and  then  goes  right  back  to  his  school-room  and  teaches  as  his  teacher  taught 
him. 

The  true  method  is  to  make  every  academic  class  a  method  class — to  teach  methods  in 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc.,  by  teaching  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography— to 
show  how  a  thing  is  done  by  doing  it,  and  then  discussing  it ;  not  by  talking  about  it  and 
then  not  doing  it,  as  the  lecturer  on  methods  does.  A  genuine  normal  school  makes  every 
class  a  method  class ;  makes  the  methods  of  the  class  as  surely  a  matter  of  discussion  as 
the  subject  being  taught.  A  young  teacher  cannot  afford  to  miss  such  instruction,  as  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  his  time  and  money  on  lectures  on  methods.— /"i*^  A^^"'^**^ -^^- 
pment. 

Teacher,  ask  thyself,  i.  Have  I  taught  today  ?  2.  Am  I  making  my  pupils  selfhelp- 
W?  3.  Have  I,  in  this  day's  work,  comprehended  the  true  end  of  education?  4-  Are 
^1  Popib  learning  self-control  from  their  association  with  their  teacher?  5-  ^^^f  ^ 
twlay,by  word  and  action,  taught  honesty,  integrity  and  truthfulness  ?  6.  Am  I  developing 
«  my  pupils  the  power  of  organized  and  independent  thought?  7.  How  would  I  like  to 
^  to  school  to  such  a  teacher  as  I  am  ?    8.  Are  my  pupils  better  in  their  homes  because 

"J  »nflwnce?  9.  Do  I  treat  my  pupils  as  I  would  like  to  have  a  pupil  treat  my  child  ? 
10.  How  often  do  I  see  school  work  as  it  appears  to  parenU  l—Supt.  C.  H,  Gumey, 

ow  TO  uvK?— that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  ma- 
«na  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every 
ntial  problem  is,  the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances, 
^ff  •^*^.  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  body;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage 
^^'s;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen;  in 
*y  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all  our 
. .  ^  ^  "^*  greatest  advantage  to  ourselves  and  others — how  to  live  completely.  And 
H  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  edu- 
j  hfl  ^-  ^^ch.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  education 
\  ...  ^^^c;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of,  any  educational  course  is  to 
!  ^'^  '°^hai  degree  it  discharges  such  functions.— ^^r^^r/  Spencer, 
!  , ,       ^*i>*g»,  especially  in  youth,  resemble  that   leaf  which  is  described  by  some 

doi'     h*'  **  expanding  itself  to  warmth;  but  when  chilled,  not  only  shrinking  and 
^'  ^^  presenting  to  the  spectator  thorns  which  had  before  lain  concealed  upon  the 
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A  TEACHER  should  ever  remember  .that  among  children — ^however  it  may  be  among 
adults — ^respect  always  precedes  attachment.  If  he  would  gain  the  loire  of  the  children 
he  must  first  be  worthy  of  their  respect.  He  should,  therefore,  act  deliberately »  and 
always  conscientiously.  He  should  be  firm,  but  never  petulant.  It  is  very  important  in 
the  outset  that  he  should  be  truly  courteous  and  affable. 

Not  only  is  one  man  unlike  another,  but  every  man  is  essentially  different  from  every 
other,  so  that  no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing  will  ever  make  ti^o  persons  alike  in 
thought  or  in  power.  Among  all  men,  whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the  differ- 
ences are  eternal  and  irreconcilable  between  one  individual  and  another,  born  under  abso> 
lutely  the  same  circumstances.  One  man  is  made  of  agate,  another  of  oak  ;  one  of  slate, 
another  of  clay.  The  education  of  the  first  is  polishing ;  of  the  second,  seasoning ;  of  the 
third,  rending ;  of  the  fourth,  moulding.  It  is  of  no  use  to  season  the  agate  ;  it  is  vain  to 
try  to  polish  the  slate ;  but  both  are  fitted  by  the  qualities  they  possess  for  services  in  which 
they  may  be  honored. — Ruskin, 

Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  bed  with  us  at  night. 
It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we  will,  and  never  leaves  us  until  we  leave 
the  light  of  Wit,— Gladstone, 

We  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  idea  that  every  being 
the  world  contains  has  his  true  place,  written  in  the  very  make  of  his  nature,  and  that  to 
find  that  place  and  fill  it  is  success  for  him.  To  help  him  find  that  place  and  make  him 
fit  to  fill  it  is  the  duty  of  his  educators  in  all  their  various  degtee8,^-'/*Ai//ips  Brooks. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  it  is  the 
worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or  impertinences. — Sir  Ma/Aew  Hale. 

To  AROUSE,  animate,  awaken  and  strengthen  man's  joy  in  and  power  for  working  on  hvi 
own  education,  has  been  and  remained  the  fundamental  necessity  of  my  educational  work. 
All  my  efforts  and  methods,  as  a  teacher,  are.  directed  towards  the  awakening  and  fostering 
of  this  joy  and  strength,  of  this  personality  by  which  the  human  being  first  truly  sets  him- 
self to  work  as  a  man. — FrederUh  Froehel, 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  communication  of  knowledge  the  great  aim  of  teaching, 
even  in  the  intellectual  training  of  a  child. — James  L.  Hughes. 


Death  of  Bey.  T.  W.  Sydnor.  D.  D., 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nottoway  county,  Va. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Nottoway  county,  held  in  the  town  hall  of  Blackstone, 
on  Saturday,  May  17,  1890,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  our  Great  All-Father  has  called  from  our  midst  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thokas  W. 
Sydnor,  who  for  twenty  years  has  led,  directed  and  controlled  the  educational  interests  of 
Nottoway  county,  therefore  be  it — 

1st.  Resolved^  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Nottoway  county,  assembled  to  pay  a  loving 
tribute  to  his  memory,  bow  in  humble  adoration  of  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Reaper,  in  thus  pronouncing  our  revered  head  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest  to  be  garnered  for 
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the  Hemvenly  Storehoose.  Yet  we  cannot  part  from  him  without  an  expression,  not  only 
of  the  loss  which  the  cause  of  education  has  suffered,  but  of  the  personal  loss  which  we 
have  sostiined  of  one  who  was  always  kind,  gende  and  considerate  in  his  relations  with 
8s;  one  to  whom  we  could  go  in  those  trials  inseparably  connected  with  our  profession, 
assured  of  sympathy,  guidance  and  support;  one  whose  interest  in  his  teachers  was  almost 
paternal.  Aod  so  our  loss  is  a  real,  personal  one,  deep  and  true,  and  we  desire  to  put 
n{»D  record  a  grateful  memory  of  all  his  goodness ;  of  all  his  worth  to  the  cause  we  rep- 
resent ;  of  our  grief  in  his  being  so  suddenly  cut  down  in  his  usefulness ;  and  our  prayer 
that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  his  successor. 

2d.  We  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family,  upon  whom  this  loss  most 
deeply  fails. 

3d.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  T.  W.  Sydnor,  the  New  Era 
and  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 

R.  T.  Jones,  Chairman, 
A.  G.  Wing,  Secretary, 


EDITOEIAL. 


-The  season  for  "  Summer  Institutes,"  «  Normal  Institutes,"  «'  Educational  Associa- 
twns,'  and  other  meetings  for  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  teachers,  is  at  hand, 
ttd  opportunity  will  certainly  not  be  wanting  for  all  who  are  willing  and  abl^  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  We  cannot  undertake  even  to  mention  all  whose 
awalars  ha?e  been  sent  to  us.  But  they  arc  announced  generally  in  the  secular  press,  and 
fflionnation  in  regard  to  them  can  be  readily  obtained.  Virginia  teachers,  of  course, 
MgM  to  be  interested  in  the  institutes  which  are  to  be  held  in  our  own  State,  and  they 
J  ^"^^^ "^'^  ^  making  their  arrangements  to  attend  them.  If  they  go  with  the  de- 
wmination  to  remain  during  the  entire  session,  to  be  regular  in  their  attendance  and  atten- 
jewd  studious  while  in  attendance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  greatly  benefitted, 
jj,  ^  ?.!1^!^^  '**°™  ^°  ^^"^^  ^o'^  >**  ^^«  fall  *>e"er  equipped  in  every  way  to  meet  the 
^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^\  ^^^  ^^^*'  ^"^^  *^  **^^^  ^°  "^^'^^y  ^^^  *  A'^^'^—to  be  entertained 
thetri*    **  '  *  ^^^  ^™*'"  ^^^  ™^^^'  ^  ^^"^^  remain  at  home  and  save  the  expenses  of 

ewinouncement  as  to  our  Virginia  institutes  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  to  that  we  refer  our  readers. 

any  have  the  time  and  means  to  go  elsewhere,  we  recommend  them  to  try  the  "  North 
^  na  cachets'  Assembly  "  at  Morehead  city,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  proposed 
baTc^ZT  *  ^^^^^'°  Educational  Association.  Our  brethren  of  the  **  Old  North  State  " 
jjj^j.  !.  ^^'  preparations,  and  promise  great  things  to  all  who  attend.  They  have 
adi  I  **^  ^^^  *^  *  *^°^  ^'^^^  *  ^^^  ^  ™^^^  ^^^  ^q\a\  accommodations  at  one  dollar 
beobtli  1  ^^°  ^^^  certificates  of  membership  in  the  Assembly.  These  certificates  can 
formal  ^^^^  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  the  price  is  two  dollars 
I7lh    '^  ^v    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  females,  and  the  session  of  the  Assembly  extends  from  June 


Fcbru  *  T      '^^^^^'^  ^^  replies  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Theo.  J.  Wool,  jfeblished  in  the 

Jofar  '^^^^  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Virginia  Educational  Association,  and 

^        we  have  seen,  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  that  direction.     The  Normal  Index 

anuoubttrg  endorsed  the  proposition,  and  published  Mr.  Wool's  letter,  but  there  the 

""^'****^  to  have  stopped. 
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This  is  an  important  movement  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Wool,  and  -we  are  sorry  to  see  so 
little  interest  manifested  in  it.  We  again  invite  teachers  and  school  officials  to  speak  oai 
on  the  subject.  Let  us  have  a  general  discussion  and  compare  notes.  If  there  are  objec- 
tions to  such  an  organization,  let  them  be  presented  and  examined.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
removed,  and  surely  if  the  right  kind  of  an  association  can  be  formed,  it  will  greatly  ad- 
vance the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

— As  we  have  no  association  for  general  school  work  in  Virginia,  we  hope  that  the 
"  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Higher  Education "  will  not  be  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. This  association  was  formed  last  summer  at  Virginia  Beach,  and  Professor  Or- 
mond  Stone,  of  the  Leander  McCormick  Ob>ervatory,  University  of  Virginia,  is  its  moving 
spirit.  His  name  assures  its  value  and  its  success.  The  next  session  of  this  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  commencing  July  8ih. 

—President  W.  H.  Payne  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  sends  us 
the  following  list  of  the  Virginia  graduates  of  that  institution  for  the  current  session  : 

Annie  L.  Blanton,  Richmond,  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Robert  M.  Addington,  Snowflake; 
Susan  M.Baker,  Gordonsville ;  George  W.  Coley,  Estilville ;  Millard  F.  Horton,  Craft; 
Walter  S.  Lawrence,  Pedlar  Mills;  Lucy  A.  Luxford,  Richmond;  Ekinaonia  Bell  Sale, 
Bedford  city,  Licentiate  of  Instruction. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  these  names,  and  believe  we  are  thus  doing  the  schools 
of  the  State  a  great  service.  These  young  men  and  young  women  have  been  trained  for 
the  teacljer's  profession,  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  better  prepared  to  direct  such 
training  than  President  Payne.  We  know  something  of  the  work  done  at  the  Fcsbody 
Normal  College,  and  can  heartily  commend  it  to  county  and  city  superintendents ;  and  we 
hope  that  all  these  graduates  may  find  prompt  employment  in  our  schools. 

— We  have  received  a  circular  announcing  the  formation  of  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Incorporated.  This  is  the  organization  known  as  the  great  book  trust,  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  inuch  discussion  and  caused  so  much  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many 
school  people  as  to  the  future  of  the  school-book  trade. 

We  confess  we  have  not  shared  in  this  apprehension.     The  officers  and  directors  of  this 
company  include  names  which  have  long  been  identified  with  the  book-making  bnsfoess 
of  the  country — names  which  represent  not  only  great  business  enterprise  and  energy,  bat 
personal  integrity  and  fair  dealing  as  well.     These  gentlemen  claim  that  **  the  company  if 
organized  in  the  interest  of  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  production  and  sale  of  school  books, 
and  it  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  experience  to  produce  books  of  tht 
highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  similar 
books  can  be  sold  in  any  country.     It  will  pursue  an  open,  direct  business  policy  towards 
competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons.     It  seeks  no  monopoly,  and  invites  an  open 
and  honorable  competition,  with  respect  both  to  quality  and  to' price  of  books  for  use  in 
schools.''     We  think  their  past  history  and  present  standing  as  business-men  eniiile  them 
to  a  fair  and  just  judgment  as  to  their  new  venture,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  propose  to  give 
it  to  them  until  we  have  occasion  to  reverse  that  judgment. 

— We  have  received  a  specimen  number  t^f  the  Arena,  a  new  magazine,  edited  by  B. 
O.  Flower,  and#published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  It  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  The  Forum,  The  North  American  Review,  etc.  The  number  before 
us  contains  Religion,  Morals  and  the  Public  Schools,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  lavage— -a  name  quite 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Forum—znd  an  editorial,  A  Broader  Education  Required, 
which  are  of  interest  to  school  people.    Future  numbers  are  to  contain  ;  The  Gap  Between 
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Coiiimo&  Sdiools  and  Colleges,  by  President  Eliot ;  The  Development  of  Character  in 
Schools,  by  Mrs.  Diss ;  Ethical  Calture  in  the  Schools,  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  and 
other  articles  on  educational  topics. 
The  price  of  the  Arena  is  $$  per  annum. 

— We  haTC  also  received  the  title  page,  with  table  of  contents,  of  the  April  a'hd  May 
Dumben  of  The  Ckusital  Review,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  notice  any  publication  from  such  data. 

—We  have  a  reqnest  to  exchange  with  the  Teacher's  World,  published  at  Ira,  Summit 
county,  Ohio,  but  no  copy  of  the  paper.  We  will  respond  to  the  request  whenever  the 
sample  copy  comes  to  hand. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— i4//ifi^jm^/iV7ir J  are  payable  in  advance.  The  bills  sent  out 
in  May  Journal  applied  to  those  who  paid  last  year,  and  whose  subscriptions  were  due  for 
this  year,  as  well  as  those  who  had  not  paid  last  year.     Please  remit. 


Book  Notices. 

PRESTON  PAPERS.  By  Miss  Preston'*  Assistant  Publisher,  William  H.  Briggs, 
Ireasurer  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Mailing  Price, 
91.00. 

Whocter  takes  up  this  book  will  not  be  likely  to  lay  it  down  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  return  to  it  again  and  again.     We  have 
"»ely  met  with  a  more  attractive  and  useful  work.     Under  the  form  of  letters  to  a  State 
ttpenniendent,  it  discusses  the  school— its  management,  methods,  etc.,  etc.— indeed,  every- 
'ng  connected  with  the  office  and  work  of  the  teacher  in  a  most  delightfully  pleasant 
ye  which  completely  holds  the  reader's  attention  and  interest.     In   a  prefatory  note  we 
•«  w  onned  that  Miss  Preston  is  no  ideal  teacher,  but  one  well  known  to  both  publishers 
u  or,  as  a  bona  fide  teacher  who  still  lives,  works,  and  enjoys  her  work,  and  that 
,  ?*"*°***  *fe  real.     Any  one  who  reads  the  book  will  endorse  that  statement,  and 
i;  V    !^^  ^*  *^^^  ^**^  ^°  8^***^  go<^'     ^^  heartily  commend  it,  but  we  think  the  pub- 
''*^'»»P«t  his  price  too  high. 

T^^I^^UTY.  HIS  GROOMS  AND  COMPANIONS.  ByA.Sewell.  The"  Uncle 
E(j5^j^-  ^  "  of  the  Horse.  American  edition  published  by  the  American  Humane 
20  cents     ^^**^y.  George  T.  Angell,  President,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston  :     Price,  by  mail, 

Erer? 
Iwes   K/»  ****  Woman  and  child  ought  to  read  this  book,  and  no  rich  man  or  woman  who 
friend*       *  ^"^  ^^  *  greater  kindness  to  these  faithful   dumb  servants,  companions  and 
and        ^'^^  ^^'^  ^^  ordering  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to   give  one  to  every  driver 
""  *>^  in  his  city  or  town. 

Kkhm^y    ELIZABETHAN    PLAYS.      The  Jew  of    Malta,  by   Marlowe;    The 

aen  bv  1?  ^^  Jonson;  Philaster,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 

\^jl^  ^*etcher  and  Shakespeare;  The   Duchess  of  Malfi,  by  Webster.     Edited  by 

*^oscoe  Thayer.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  $1.40. 

PRjd  a^  ^^^  appeals  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  get,  in  small  compass,  the  best 

/**  the  Elizabethan  Drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare),  and  also   to  students  in 

^»  and  colleges  who  are  studying  this  most  important  period  of  English   Litera- 

**  a  work  equally  adapted  to  the  library  and  the'  class-room. 

^  ^^  FRENCH  SYNTAX,  WITH  EXERCISES.     By  F.  Storr,  Chief  Master 
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of   Modern  Subjects,  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools.      Fifth  Edition.        Boston:    I>.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

This  seems  to  be  a  useful  little  work.  The  author  says  the  hints  represent  a  mimimum 
of  knowledge,  and  lay  no  claim  to  completeness  or  strictly  logici^  arrangement.  Yet  they 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  language. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.     Part  Second.    The  Parts  of  Speech  and 
How  to  Use  Them.     Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

This  little  book  of  89  pages  covers  a  wide  range  in  the  work  of  language  teaching. 
Nobody  denies  the  necessity  or  the  importance  of  this  work  in  school,  but  it  is  getting  to 
be  a  hobby ;  and  the  minute  particulars  into  which  some  of  its  advocates  go  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  it  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  what  is  really  valuable  in  school  work. 
It  seems  to  us  "that  this  is  the  fault  with  this  book. 

NUMBER  ONE,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  HIM.  A  Series  of  Popular 
Talks  on  Social  and  Sanitary  Science.  By  Joseph  }.  Pope,  M.  R.  C.  S.»  L.  S.  A. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.     New  York  and  London.     Price,  25  cents. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  a 
copy  of  this  interesting  little  book.  We  give  the  subjects  of  the  various  ta-iks .'  I.  The 
Human  Lamp,  and  How  to  Trim  it.  II.  Good  Cheer,  or  Number  One's  Larder.  III. 
Table  Luxuries,  or  Coffee,  Cayenne,  Cigars  and  Cognac.  IV.  Work  and  Play,  or  Whj 
Jack's  a  Dull  Boy.  V.  Fashion  and  Figure,  or  The  Mistakes  of  our  Modern  Wardrobes. 
VI.  Our  Hidden  Enemies — Dust  and  Dirt :  What  They  Are  and  What  They  Contaia. 
We  are  not  physician  enough  to  judge  of  the  correctness  or  value  of  these  '"  talks,"  bat 
one  who  ought  to  know  says  they  **  contain  wise  words  for  promoting  health  and  happiness 
in  this  world." 


Publishers'  Notes. 


— In  the  June  number  the  New  England  Magazine  will  come  to  the  front  with  an 
article  on  Athens,  Georgia,  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Grady,  in  which  will  be  gvttn 
much  that  is  of  exceeding  interest  f>ertaining  to  the  early  life  of  this  eloquent  and  much 
lamented  son  of  the  South.  In  addition  to  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  that  serve  to 
illustrate  this  article,  there  will  appear  in  fac-simile  two  manuscripts  of  Grady's  that  give  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  boy  and  the  man. 

— The  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1689,  which  finally  settled  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  English  government  and  brought  kings  strictly  under  Liir, 
has  just  been  added  to  the  Old  South  Leaflets  being  the  nineteenth  number  in  the  new  gen- 
eral series,  published  for  the  directors  of  the  Old  South  work,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  historical  and  bibliographical  notes  to  this  leaflet,  by  Mr.  Mead,  are  especi- 
ally full.  These  original  documents,  so  many  of  which  are  being  furnished  at  so  trifling 
an  expense  by  the  Old  S^uth  Pe  jple,  are  invaluable  for  our  students  of  history. 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  will  publish  in  June  the  Leading  Facts  of  American  History.  By  T>. 
H.  Montgomery,  author  of  The  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  The  Leading  Facts  of 
French  History,  etc. 

This  work  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  highest  recognized  authorities  in  United 
States  history.     Its  object  is  to  present  in  a  clear,  connected,  and  forcible  manner,  adapted  1 
to  the  wants  of  Grammar  School  pupils,  the  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  American 
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people  from  the  etrliest  period  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven  sec- 
tions. The  total  number  of  lesson-pages  will  be  about  three  hundred.  E/ery  important 
period  will  close  with  a  brief  summary ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  section  a  short  general 
snfflmary  will  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  central  thought  of  the  whole.  The  work  will 
contain  upwards  of  forty  small  maps,  besides  twelve  fall  and  double-page  maps,  nine  of 
which  will  be  in  colors.  Full  chronological  and  statistical  tables  with  lists  of  reference 
books,  questions  for  review  and  examination,  the  constitntion,  and  a  copious  index  will  be 
added. 

^Andrew  D.  White  takes  The  Antiquity  of  Man  and  Egyptology  as  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  the  "  Warfare  of  Science  "  series,  in  the  June  Popular  Science  Monthly,  His 
account  of  how  Egyptian  chronology  was  cramped  and  twisted  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
belief  that  the  first  man  was  created  just  4,004  years  before  Christ,  shows  an  intellectual 
serriliiy  in  the  past  that  can  hardly  be  realized  at  the  present  day.  In  the  Atelier  of  a 
Glass-Worker  is  the  title  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson's  fourth  illustrated  article  on  Glass- 
Making.  It  will  tell  how  the  beautiful  designs  are  produced  that  delight  us  in  engraved, 
etched,  and  cut  glass.  The  concluding  chapters  On  Justice,  which  are  to  form  a  part  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  system  of  philosophy,  arc  also  printed  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  Jone.  In  these  chapters  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  the  idea  of  justice  are  carefully 
analyzed. 

— "  Harmony  in  Praise,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  music  book  just  prepared  by  two  masters  in 
the  Lawrenceville School,  New  Jersey,  and  shortly  to  be  pubUshed  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  classic  tunes  and  unsectarian  hymns,  for  use  in  the 
chapel  exercises  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  the  home  circle.  Great  care  has  been 
taken.to  select  only  such  hymns  as  are  genuinely  inspiring,  and  to  retain  only  those  verses 
that  have  real  meaning  and  value,  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  all  with  sincerity,  and  may 
charm  by  their  beauty  and  appropriateness.  The  tunes  have  likewise  been  feelected  with 
care. 

-Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead's  addresses  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Public 
Schools,  have  been  put  together  in  a  little  volume  of  a  hundred  pages,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston.  The  collection  includes  the  address  given 
before  the  Woman  Suffrage  League  in  Boston  during  the  controversy  over  Swinton's  His- 
tojy,  the  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  the  close  of  the  Boston 
conflict,  and  the  address  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Nashville,  last 
summer,  in  the  debate  with  Bishop  Keane.  There  is  almost  no  phase  of  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Mead  does  not  touch  in  these  addresses.  What  is  chiefly  worthy  of  remark  is, 
thst,  although  he  U  the  warmest  defender  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  most  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  parochial  schools,  he  has  treated  the  Roman  Catholics  with  a  careful 
jnstice  which  has  won  their  confidence  as  has  been  done,  perhaps,  by  no  other  of  their 
critics. 


The  Magazines. 

HStet°w5HTTELL'S  LIVING  AGE  for  the  3d  and  loth  of  May  contain  On.  Justice,  by 
Kwu^Riw  1^' e^*°«  »"<*  Minister:  A  Midnight  Conversation.  Leaves  from  a  Diary  on  the 
S^feni:^''""^^  "o"e.  Twentv  Years  of  PoHtTcal  Satire,  and  Poets  and  Puritans.  A 
ThcDSn-rfS,'-???-  J<>»^°  Kenyon  and  fiis  Friends,  and  Drvden.  Five  Months  in  South  Africa. 
At\Krt  Acin*  SSi"'^ '  A  Retrospect  and  Anticipation,  bancing  in  Nature. .  On  the  Pit-Brow  : 
BUck  Scieffi;  ^^"^  American  Cyclones  Can  fio.  and  the  MiSaken  Identity  of  Mr.  WilUam 
♦^cit»"w;  Conservatism,  by  James  Bryce.  and  Auld  Will  Ritson.  With  instalments  of 
M^ot,    Sons  and  Daughters,"  and  "  The  Courting  ofD  nahShadd,"  and  poety.    The  numbers 
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for  the  weeks  ending  17th,  24th  and  31st  of  May  contain  The  Catholic  Democracy  of  America^ 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  English  Conquest  of  Java.  The  Newspaper  Press.  Rotterdam  and  Datch 
Workers.  Ought  the  Referendum  to  be  Introduced  into  England  ?  by  Professor  A.  A.  Dicey  and 
Matthew  Prior.  Tavemier's  Travels  in  India.  The  Young  Cavour,  and  Conflicts  of  Experience. 
Miracle  Plays.  Circuit  Notes,  and  The  Last  of  the  Calverts.  Talks  with  Trclawney.  A  Snrrcr 
River.  Light  from  the  Talmud.  The  Princess  Bismarck.  The  "  Man  in  the  Street  "  as  Gram- 
marian. VVith  instalments  of  "  Marcia,"  "  Let  Loose,"  "  The  Man  Who  Was,"  '*  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters," "  My  Wedding  Day,"  and  poetry. 

THE  HOME-MAKER.  Contents  for  May:  Frontispiece,  Mrs.  Washington  and  General  Lafiiv- 
ette.  Convention  of  Working-Girls'  Societies.  The  Mary  Washington  Monument.  Another  Old 
Kentucky  Home  (Chaumiere  du  Prairie).  Decoration  Day,  1800,  poem.  A  Round  Trip.  Unrest, 
poem.  A  Day  in  Scio.  "  Across  the  Walnuts  and  the  wine.^'  Love's  Alobemv,  poem.  Shonld 
Women  Vote?  •'Declined  with  Thanks,"  poem.  With  the  Best  Intentions,  Chapters  XHI-XIV. 
A  California  Mission,  poem.  Elizabeth  Defuuce.  Mrs.  Washington  and  General  L.arayette.  Besides 
these,  the  several  departments.  With  the  Housewife,  Our  Young  People,  Home -Work  for  Hotnc- 
Makers,  Our  Baby,  Home-Maker  Art  Class,  Arm-Chair  and  Foot  Stool,  Fashions.  Window  and 
Cottage  Gardening,  are  unusually  full  and  interesting,  and  are  themselves  fully  worth  the  subscriptioii 
price  of  the  magazine. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  June:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of 
Science— VIII— The  Antiquity  of  Man  and  Egyptology,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  I^L.D.»  L.  H.  D. 
Glass-Making— IV— In  the  Atelier  of  a  Glass- Worker,  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson-  Atmos- 
pheric Dust,  by  Dr.  William  Marcet,  F.  R.  S.  On  justice,  by  Herbert  Spencer  (concluded).  Evi- 
dences of  Glacial  Action  in  Southeastern  Connecticut,  by  Hon.  David  A-  Wells.  Utility  in  Architec- 
ture, by  Barr  Ferree.  Education  and  c:rime,  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould.  The  Affirmative  Side  of 
Agnosticism,  by  James  A.  Skilton,  with  letters  from  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott.  Tin  and  its  Native  Land,  by  M.  Brau  de  Saint  Pol  Lias.  Animal  and  Plant  Lore, 
III,  by  Mrs.  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Natural  and  Artificial  Cements,  by  Professor  La  Roy  F.  Grilfin, 
illustrated.  Sketch  of  Theodor  Schwann,  by  M.  L6on  Fr6d6ricq.  Correspondence :  President  HiU'i 
Defense.  The  Suspension  Bridge  Editor's  Table :  Does  Mr.  Spencer  inculcate  Selfishness  7  Literary 
Noticos.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  June.  Portrait  of  Walter  Besant,  frontispiece- 
London  Polytechnics  and  People's  Palaces,  by  Albert  Shaw.  Friend  Olivia,  VIII,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
Man,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  An  Arsist's  Letters  fromjapan,  by  John  La  Farge.  Track  Athletics 
in  America,  by  Walter  Camp.  Trusty  No.  49,  by  OcUve  Thanet.  The  Women  of  the  French  Sakms, 
II,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  Mhrt  Marchette,  by  Arlo  Bates.  A  Modern  Colorist,  Albert  Pinkham 
Ryder,  by  Henry  Eckford.  What's  the  News?  by  Eugene  M.  Camp.  The  Autobiography  of  loseph 
Jefferson,  VIII,  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  The  Anglo-maniacs,  I.  Homer  and  the  Bible,  by  WiUtAm 
Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Comparative  Taxation,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Immortal,  by  Helen  Thayer 
Hutcheson.  At  the  Play,  by  Andrew  B.  Saxton.  Irish  Kings  and  Brehons,  by  Charles  de  Kay. 
Memoranda  on  the  Life  of  Lincoln.  Lincoln's  Fame,  by  L.  S.  H.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Opea 
Letters.    Bric-a-Brac. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  N  for  June  opens  with  the  second  of  a  two-part  article  on  "  The  Making  of 
Italy,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  eminent  English  historian.  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  takes  "  The  Archaeological  Club  in  Italy  "  to  the  end  of  its  journey. 
Bella  H.  Stillman  continues  her  charming  studies  of  "  Life  in  Modern  Italy."  Principal  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  closes  his  series  of  scholarly  articici 
on  "Roman  Morals"  Professor  Adolfo  Bartoli  writes  of  "  Italian  Literature."  Mrs.  Browning's 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows  "  is  paraphrased  by  President  D.  H.  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  of  Alleghany  College. 
A  characteristic  article  on  "  How  to  Travel  in  Italy,"  is  contributed  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.  A.,  of 
Dublin  University.  The  "  Map  Quiz  "  this  month  is  on  New  Rome.  Bishop  Vincent  has  selected  for 
the  "  Sunday  Readings"  the  subject  of  "  The  Imperfect  Angel."  Arabella  B.  Buckley  considers  the 
"Moral  Teachings  of  Science."  "How  Electricity  is  Measured"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Professor  Edward  L.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  University.  That  the  new  Greece  is  worth  studying  as  well 
as  the  old  is  shown  in  "  The  Greeks  of  To-day,"  by  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.  John  Burroughs  explains 
what  to  him  is  "  The  Secret  of  Happiness."  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  conducts  her  readers  "  From 
Cathedral  to  Cathedral,"  to  take  the  tour  of  which,  she  affirms,  "  is  to  see  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  England.  Some  thoroughly  practical  ideas  will  be  found  in  "How  to  Make  and  RetsM 
Friends,"  by  Charles  H.  Thomas.  The  usual  space  is  devoted  to  editorials  and  matters  of  interest 
to  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  June  is  a  brilliant  and  eminently  readable  number.  The  com- 
plete novel  is  contributed  by  Mary  E.  Stickney,  and  is  entitled  "  Circumstantial  Evidence  "  It  is  a 
story  of  the  misunderstandings,  jealousies,  ana  final  reconciliation  of  a  young  couple,  told  in  a  nalnraJ 
and  charming  manner.  Robert  Kennaway  Douglas  has  an  interesting  article  upon  "  The  Origin  of 
Chinese  Culture  and  Civilization."  A  paper  upon  George  Henry  Boker  is  contributed  by  the  eminent 
critic,  R.  H.  Stoddard.  It  contains  personal  reminiscences  of  a  very  interesting  character  aiKi 
copious  quotations  from  letters  of  Boker  to  Stoddard  Robert  Bums  Wilson  contributes  a  noble 
poem,  entitled  "  Lee :  A  Chant  of  Remembrance."  The  ceremonv  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Lee  »^'"J. 
at  Richmond  gives  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  publication  of  this  fine  tribute  to  the  character  oi 
Lee,  written  by  one  who,  though  a  No-themer  by  birth,  has  become  an  adopted  son  of  the  Soutn. 
"  Fiction  for  the  >*eople  "  is  the  title  of  an  entertaining  article  by  Arthur  Goddard.  Jeanoetfc  i-» 
Gilder  contributes  an  amusing  character  sketch,  entitled  "  Joyi"  and  another  clever  woman,  Asnes 
Repplier,  has  a  piquant  essay  upon  "  Reality  in  Fiction."  The  first  instalment  of  an  entertaining 
series,  called  "  Round  Robin  Talks,"  appears  in  this  number.  It  is  full  of  amusing' anecdotes,  clever 
talk,  and  brilliant  repartee.    Julian  Hawthorne,  Max  O'Rell,  John  Habberton.  Edgar  Fawcett,>. 
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fiiiSS's^rf.*'?'"-.^'  Walsh,  and  Maurice  Barrymore  are  amonfi:  the  well  known  characters  who 
\diiIL!?w  ^  ^  mstaJmcnt  of  "  Round  Robin  Talks."  I>oems  are  contributed  by  Robert  Bums 
^vijsoa)  M.  H.  G.,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

p5£!^^|^ER;S  MAGAZINE  for  June.  Contents:  Henry  M.  Stanley,  frontispiece.  The  Emin 
S^S-tt^  ??P^^'*°"' ^y  "e"*^  ^*- Stanley.  The  City  House  (the  East  and  South),  by  Russell 
Sn«!S^'K  *^"«  Magic  House,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  J  err>'.  Pan  First,  Chapters  I-VI  (to  be  con- 
SSutr  ,"*"^^'i**=7?*^)-  ,.»a»J>»*on  and  Jean-Francois  MiUct-Millefs  Letters  to  Sensier.  by  T.  H. 
F^SeHo^?,*?^"**'**/^^™^^.***?*^^?""*^^)-  ^"  the  VaUey-Chapters  XXXIl-XXXIV,  by  Harold 
ConvS^?f  ^^^  be  concluded  la  the  July  nnmber).  The  Rights  of  the  Citizen-Ill— As  a  User  of  Public 
ofTh,^?^^'  *?:.?*?,.^;*'  President  of  Columbia  College  (to  be  followed  by  papers  on  the  Rights 
AlhSSSi  J^ru^?  ".i'e^^  Reputation."  and  "To  His  Property.")  AmateuV  Track  and  Field 
Hah?^K^^^^*-^H^;  ^"^y^.-  Rosamond,  by  Barrett  WendelL  The  Point  of  View:  The  Travel 
"«oix      1  be  Onpn  of  Antipathies— Treatment  for  a  Defective  Sense Genius  and  Ethics.       • 


to  ib^h;S*T^''''"r^°'>'°\?P*'^''»™0'*e  oriole.    A  novel  feature   s"  A  I^iving  ^  hain  rom  Aaaj" 
^^J^^^^.uT^^P'    "^^  *  ^'st  of  historic  personages,  each  of  whom  has  bien  seen  by  the  next  »n 
M^L^,'*/^K*  ^K'^n'nS^of  the  world.    Tfiere  ar/po4ms  bv  Cdia  Thaxter    Gr^^^  ^*"'£,  H'i^^'^^H  v 
V:52??^i  i5*'"*'V.'?^  Katherine  Pvlc,  and  humorous  verses  or  jineles    by  Geojee  M.  Murphy^ 
aiS^"^-^*^"!,'^S^'°.iVy!Smitfiand  Laura  E  Richards. '  Tfa-'eTum'bcr   is  "cjm  continued 
SS^i^  A  Crowded  Out  o'  Crofield,"  for  the  boys ;  "  Lady  Jane  "  and  "SKrU>rie  and  her  Papa,"  ««^. 
"sfx  V*^^-"«Sr^i;'.1i"?*i-^*"^°d  Diamond;"  the  valuable  bSse-b^f  series  by  Walter  CanjP' 
B^k  Y^„»V^«W'lds  of  Central  Africa"  by  Stanley's  officer,  E.jguvc  ;  and  "  Througb  tbe 
w£ch  i/?.U„S^S**J°«.'*'f  t^P^"  ^>'  "^^^"^  C-  Crofton.     Besides  all  these,  nearly  every  one    ot 
wmch  IS  strongly  illustrated,  tbere  arc  the  departments  and  other  features  of  interest. 

M^*^lf^lZ'^u?J^^}Z!'^  J"E.  ^SMJ'JAIN  is  delightfully  bright  and  attractive.    The  scason- 

For  ^  mtlYfoIk^  ?w??/^^f?^^•^^o^^^  .  ;f  J^P.r^^'^/^^r^^  Holiday."    "Mid-summer.'' 

i_wie  mile  loiks  there  js:  ''A  June  Picnic.''    "  The  New  Pup  Is."     "The    Butterfly  Net  **    and 

A^n^e\^^M^^  ^^^^^^NE.    Contents  for  June.    Columbia  CoUeg-e     bv   r    u         ^  ,r 
rSw5  p  R„!I    ^^o".t»on  Day  Thoughts,  by  Gen.  M.  M.  Trumbull     a^    oVd'^?^''^  Vaji 
fLt^  t  &:  p^'^"*^^!  *^«  ^^Siif^^  Slaves,  111.  Sims,  by  Nink  M^or^^/^il^^at^e-fi-''*     »^- 
ChiS^v  li!;^ A  ?  ^l*^'    ^^«  G*'«at  Dorr  War.  by  Charles  H.  Payne.    The  HoSfJ^^^  J^^ 
xli^*ti3..?f:i.A"^';^  Sereno  Hudson.    A  Woman  of  Shawmut.  f .  b^  Edm. ".?"?!  °^  ^ydia 
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hv  &:  p^'^"^' °[t»J?  ^^m^^  Slaves,  111.  Sims,  by  Nink  M^or^^/^il^^at^e-field.    by 
»  li^i^A  ?  ^l*^'    ^^«  G*'«at  Dorr  War.  by  Charles  H.  Payne.    The  HoSfJ^^^  J^^  Prairi^ 
-  "     ^f  »  Sereno  Hudson.    A  Woman  of  Shawmut.  f .  by  Edmund    fa rS'^  ^>A^'*«  ^ar^* 
K  *lTO'  W-  ^^"^y^  ^y  T.  Rerasen  Crawford.    Why  I  Married  Rli!**^  Carpenter 
>  kC  2^"]*^  Tagot  Kinfeead.    Brothers,  by  Irene  Putnam      Is  a^^cu??'"'  ^'^^  Dorothy* 
?  by  Frederic  Hathaway  Chase.    Tree  Culture,  by  J.  Tones  Bell      R^^ilH'"*'  DccJinfn^ 
ele  Anderson.    Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  by  W.  D.  Craw(Sl?j^"°«  to  June* 
Eidict^Tt  CuVthP  R*^  ^  ^'  Lewis.    Tarry  at  Home  Travel.  Edward  D.  Hale    n    n     J^^  Arrer 
^^'^'^Xl''^^:^^^^^^^  ^--^^<^- Higher Mrca{^\« 

^mIdMVTi^ZV^?yi^-'  an^onfif  them^'are  "Spot  the  Mustang,"  by  D.  B  wS^^ll  "«  almost 
W  PttttiS  ••  m"**  .'  "  Martha's  Travels."  by  Katharine  B.  Foot.  "  Ickery  Ann  "*^f^"if/'  ^^  ^he 
Wdd  %08sS^'?.'°i"y'w*'y^*"-  J^»«  B««^°n  Fr6mont.  "The  Rubbe?  Boy  H' bv^&,^*'«-  ^Ha 
McS;od  T^^rioi^^  ^I?-  ^^'^  ^Ps^n  Clark,  and  "The  Indian  Guardian,^''  hvCrn''^''^^- 
aad^heNrw  aIif**?M""'"T'h«  Q»«s'  of  the  Whipping- Boy."  by  Geo"^J««/ ,?,*^*?«  ^ean 
««rV.hir»vLJ!5^'0'at  Aaaover,"  by  Herbert  D.Ward:  this  lattt 


Victorv.    The  Aii5?^^'    Contents  for  June :  The  Poltroon  (frontispiece  and  story).    A  Bloodless 
tli  SSton  Draa  ir«,*^^C^^  P°«™     The  Story  of  Rider's  Rock.*^  The  Rose,  p^m      A  IJSl^^f 

Carter's  Colleeian    nil'    ^"^  Saucy  Diamond.    An  English  Art  Genius.     The  Imposter  ;    or  Miss 
Snishme;;tsTr„'di?*eS^e^",?rlX.    A  Floating  Hotel.    The  Land  of  the  Magyars:     StrSiRl 
A  Woman  Traveler  1  J  I"^  Spelling  Prize.    A  Connecticut   Yankee.     The  Philosophy  of  Beauty. 
Gyimiasium,    Yoor  "?^  .R™^  Other  Women.    Bowling.    Work  for  Busy  Fingers.    A  CVieap  Home 
Work.    The  Sin  of  n  V-a^'ftg"     The  Magic  of  the  Camera.     The  Bengal   Tiger.     The  V/orVd's 
school^ork  as  simli™**^'®".  Poem.    "  I  Was  Wrong."    These  articles  are  short  and  well  suited  for 
one— The  Freshet  a?w*^"**n^  reading.    Among  the  "Prize  Stories  by  Young  Writers,'*   >we  find 
does  her  much  crirtft   *^V^in's  Mill— by  Madge  F.  Weisiger.  a  dear  little  neighbor  of  oixrs,  wbVch 
*«=««,  and  gives  fine  promise  of  successful  story- writing  in  the  future. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/OHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,     -     -    Editor. 

J.  A,  McGIL  VRA  y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,     -     -    Associate  Editor, 

[T/m  /ovmoi  \»  wnt  to  everjf  OmuUjf  Superintendent  and  Dittrist  derk^  and  muH  be  oetr^/mttp  preterved 
hy  Uiem  at  public  propertfi  and  transmitted  to  their  tuoceetors  in  <tfiee.] 

Text-Books. 

PRICE    LIST    AND     REGULATIONS     OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION  OF 

VIRGINIA. 

To  County  a?id  City  Superintendents  and  Trustees  of  Schools  : 
The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following; : 

Whereas,  Section  6  of  Article  VIII,  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia, 
requires  that,  "  The  Board  of  Education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of 
text-books*'  *  *  *  .  and  the  law — section  1501  of  the  Code  of  1887— 
requires  that,  "  Uniformity  of  text-books  *  *  *  shall  be  i^Tow'xdsA 
for  on  some  g^radual  system  by  the  Board  of  Education  "  ;  and  whereas 
the  contracts  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  publishers  of  the  books 
adopted  in  1886  expire  by  limitation  August  ist,  1890,  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  the  following- named  text-books  be  adopted  for  uniform 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  four  years  beginning  August  ist, 
1S90,  at  the  prices  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  named  below  : 


McGuffey's  Revised  Speller, 
Holmes*  Elementary  Speller, 
McGuffey*s  Alternate  Speller, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Primer, 
McGuffey*s  Revised  First  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader, 
McGuffey*s  Revised  Fourth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
Holmes'  New  First  Reader, 
Holmes'  New  Seqond  Reader, 
Holmes'  New  Third  Reader, 
Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader, 


Prick  to  Puwls- 

Intro- 
duction. 

Ex- 
chance. 

$0.17 

$0.10 

•  13 

.08 

.12 

.08 

.09 

— 

•  17 

.10 

•30 

.18 

.42 

.25 

.50 

•30 

.72 

•45 

.85 

■;p 

•  15 

.09 

•25 

•15 

.40 

.24 

•50 

•30 
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Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader, 

HoWs'J^w  Sixth  Reader  (supplementary),      "      . 
McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader, 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second     F^eader 
McGuiTey's  Alternate  Third  R.eai<der    ' 

^      McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth    R.eader 

K  ,  McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader    ' 

Sr  )  McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader 

;•  Familiar  Animals  and  Their  AA^jmV-  a    a>^   ' 
"Living Creatures  of  Water.   £^^^  ^'fl'^H  ' 

Cooke's  Virginia,  .  -*^^nd  and  Air."    . 

.  I '"Lang  Syne,"        .  _  "  '  ' 

McGuffey's  Revised  Reading-Char.-.,       *       ,.    ' 

to  schools,  .  *'^*^s,  on  roUer,  per  set, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Reading-Chart*.  '      .  •  ' 

per  set,  to  schools,        -  ""^  •  on  revolving  stand, 

Venable's  New  Elementary  Arithi»>^*.' 

Venable's  New  Practical  Arithmetics  '     " 

White's  Fim  Book  in  Arithmetic        * 

White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic.* 

White's  Complete  Arithmetic, 

Davies&  Peck's  Elementary  AritH,^  -  - 

Davies- Standard  Arithmetic         ^^^^^t'C        - 

Long's  New  Unguage  Exercises.  V        r" 
Longs  New  Language  Exercises.    ^^"  Jl       ' 
Harvey's  Revised  Elementary  Gr^^*''  "' 

Harvey's  Revised  English  Gramr,^'"^'-'       " 

Maury  s  Revised  Elementary  Geo^JT-         ' 

Mauqr  s  Revised  Manual  of  Geog-X''^P^>''       * 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geogr^^^**^' 

App  eton's  New  Elementary  Geojf     ^' 

APP  «on',  Higher  Geography     ^'^^P^J'' 

Appleton's  Physical  GeograpJ;. 

Spencenan  Copy-books:  "  -  . 

Training  Course,  four  nos..  each 

Shorter  Course,  seven  nos.    each  " 

Common  School  Course  eio-K* 

"*»*•  History  of  a,e  us!  .       " 


Price  to  Pupils. 

Intro- 
ductory. 

Ex- 
change 

$0.72 

I0.44. 

1. 00 

.60 

.12 

— 

.20 

— 

•30 

— 

.40 

— 

•50 

— 

.60 

— 

•50 

— 

•50 

— 

=    z] 


2.50        — 


5-00 
.40 

.65 
•30 
.35 
.65 
.50 
.65 
.20 
.25 

.65 

,cS         - 
c>o        .60 


25 
40 
18 

-33 
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Barnes'  Primary  History  of  the  U.  S., 

Barnes*  Brief  History  of  the  U.  S., 

Barnes*  General  History,  .  .  -  - 

Johannot  &  Bouton's  Lessons  in  Hygiene,  W.  C.  T.  U.  ed.. 

Walker's  Health  for  Little  Folks.  W.  C.  T.  U.  ed.,      - 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary,      -  -  - 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary, 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary, 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  .  -  . 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,  -  - 

Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary, 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary, 

Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary,  ... 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book  keeping, 

Blanks  for  same,  five  nos.,  per  set,       -  -  - 

Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  i  and  2,  each,  * 

Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  3  and  4,  each, 

Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling,  Nos.  i  and  2,  each, 

National  Arithmetic  Tablets,  -  .  - 

National  Language  Tablets,  -  _  .  . 

Drawing — Krtisi's  Easy  Lessons,  3  parts,  ea.ch, 

Synthetic  Series,  Nos.  1-4,  each,  -  -  .12         —      j 

Analytic  Series,  Nos.  5-8,  each,     - 

Perspective  Series,  Nos.  9-12,  each, 

Synthetic  Manual,  -  .  . 

Analytic  Manual,  .  -  .  . 

Perspective  Manual,  -  -  . 

Virginia  School  Register,  to  school  officers,  75  cents  per  copy, 
or  90  cents  by  mail. 

The  contracts  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  pubh'shers  of  the 
books  adopted  require  them  to  provide  a  supply  of  these  books  in  each 
county  and  city  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  schools  thereof,  and  that  said 
books  shall  be  sold  to  pupils  of  the  schools  at  the  rates  named  above. 

The  price  annexed  to  each  book  is  that  at  which  the  book  is  to  be  sold 
to  pupils,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  see  that  no  higher  price 
is  paid. 

The  "introduction  price"  will  be  paid  by  pupils  who  have  no  book 
now  used  of  the  same  grade  or  the  next  grade  below  that  of  the  book 
required  ;  the  **  exchange  price  "  will  be  paid  by  pupils  who  turn  over  to 
dealers  or  merchants  a  book  now  used  of  the  same  or  the  next  grade 
below  that  of  the  book  to  be  purchased. 


li 


Pricb  to  Pumls. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Ex- 
change 

$0.60 

$0.56 

1. 00 

.60 

1.60 

1.07 

•45 

•25 

•30 

.18 

.48 

.28 

.72 

.42 

.98 

.56 

1.50 

.86 

.40 

•30 

.65 

.60 

115 

.88 

1.25 

.94 

.80 

.46 

-30 

— 

.10 

— 

.15 

— 

.10 

— 

.08 

— 

.08 

— 

.12 

— 

.12 

— 

.16 

— 

.21 

— 

.52 

— 

.60 

— 

.40 

— 
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Under  the  contracts,  school  officers  may  purchase  the  books  from  the 
publishers  in  quantities  amounting  to  fifty  dollars,  or  more,  at  a  discount 
of  sixteen  and  two- thirds  per  cent,  on  the  prices  named  above. 

School  officers  will  bear  in  mind  that,  while,  under  the  regulations,  no 
requirement  is  made  that  counties  and  cities  sha/i  change  the  text-books 
previously  adopted  and  in  use,  except  copy  books,  all  text-books  which 
shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  four  years,  shall  be  taken 
frono  the  list  above  prescribed. 

REGULATIONS  OF    THE  BOARD    OF     EDUCATION   AS    TO    INTRODUCTION 
AND   UNIFORMITY   OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 
[Adopted  June  4th,  1890.] 

ist.  The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  shall  be 
those  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2d.  In  cases  where  books  on  the  State  list  are  not  now  in  use,  they 
shall  be  introduced  in  the  formation  of  all  new  classes,  and  the  old  books 
shall  be  tolerated  only  when  a  commencement  has  been  previously  made 
in  such  books  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  ;  in  such  cases  the 
old  books  may  be  continued  until  completed  by  the  class.  But  not  more 
than  one  book  of  the  same  grade  on  any  of  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  shall  be  adopted  or  used,  except  for  supplementary  purposes. 

3d.  Except  in  the  formation  of  new  classes,  as  provided  for  in  section 
two  of  these  regulations,  counties  and  cities  may  continue  i^  use  any  one 
or  every  one  of  the  books  now  in  use,  except  copy-books,  or  they  may 
change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them  at  any  time  during  the  next  four 
years.  But  all  changes  must  be  to  books  on  the  State  list ;  where  no 
change  is  desired,  no  action  on  the  part  of  county  or  city  boards  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  books  now  in  use  will  be  continued  until  displaced  by  the 
adoption  of  books  on  the  State  list. 

4ih.  The  contracts  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the  publishers 
of  the  prescribed  books  are  Umited  to  four  years,  namely,  from  August 
1st,  1890,  to  August  1st,  1894,  and  the  school  board  of  each  county  and 
city  may  change  from  the  books  now  in  use  to  books  on  the  State  list  at 
any  time  during  the  four  years — the  newly  adopted  books  to  remain  in 
use  not  less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption,  provided 
they  continue  for  so  long  a  time  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  State  Board. 

5lh.  Due  public  notice  shall  be  given  by  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents of  schools  of  the  names,  prices,  and  mode  of  obtaining  the  books, 
and  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  requiring  every 
pupil  to  be  supplied  with  proper  books  before  admission  into  any  public 
school. 

6th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  see  that 
early  and  efficient  arrangements  are  made,  whereby  supplies  of  the  books 
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adopted  will  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  children,  and  sold  at 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

7th.  While  no  teacher  or  school  officer  can  receive  any  pay  or  per- 
centage for  supplying  books  to  the  children,  yet  any  teacher,  trustee  or 
superintendent  may  assist  in  bringing  the  books  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children,  by  receiving  the  fixed  price  of  the  books  and  transmitting  the 
same  to  any  publisher  or  dealer  who  may  entrust  him  with  a  j^ratuitous 
agency  ;  and  any  teacher  or  school  officer  may,  for  the  convenience  of 
pupils,  buy  with  his  own  money,  and  keep  on  hand,  supplies  of  the  books 
prescribed. 

8th.  No  teacher  shall  receive  or  teach  any  pupil  who  is  not  supplied 
with  proper  text-books.  But  no  school  shall  be  closed  for  lack  of  the 
number  of  pupils  required  for  a  lawful  school,  if  the  deficiency  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  pupils  who  are  not  supplied  with  proper 
text- books. 

9th.  Every  teacher  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  reg^ulations, 

and  also  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  books  adopted,  and  prices  agreed 

upon,  which  regulations  and  list  shall  be  posted  in  the  school-room,  and 

'  the  list  of  the  books  adopted  shall  also  be  recorded  in  the  teacher's 

register. 

loth.  County  and  city  superintendents  shall  require  of  teachers  explicit 
statements  in  reference  to  text  books  in  every  monthly  report.  If  any 
irregularity  is  discovered,  the  teacher  shall  be  warned  to  obey  the  law^ 
and  if  irregularity  be  continued  or  repeated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  to  withhold  his  receipts  for  the  teacher's 
monthly  reports  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law  is  obeyed  ;  and  should 
a  teacher  be  contumacious,  or  persistently  negligent,  his  license  shall  be 
revoked. 

nth.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  see 
that  these  regulations  are  enforced,  and  in  their  monthly  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  such  information  as  may  be  called  for 
shall  be  furnished  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Department. 

1 2th.  All  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  text -books,  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education . 

J.  A.  McGlLVRAY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education, 

Note. — ^The-  preceding  list  of  books,  with  prices  and  regulations,  m\\ 
be  published  in  circular  form  and  mailed  to  school  officers  in  due  time. 
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Virginia  Soholarship  Stadents  at  the  Peabody  Normal  Oollegej 
Univerbity  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  standing  of  Virginia's  deleg-ation  at  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  for  the  second  semester,  1889— '90,  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  record  of  our  scholarship  students  for  the  past  year  is 
excellent.  Of  the  graduates  of  this  year,  Miss  Edmonia  B.  Sale,  of 
Liberty,  Bedford  county,  and  Miss  Annie  L.  Bianton,  of  Farmville,  have 
made  application  to  us  for  positions  in  the  public  schools. 

President  Payne  says :  "  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  Miss 
Sale's  record  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  report.  She  has  /A^  highest 
standing  of  any  pupil  in  this  college^  and  I  take  extreme  pleasure  in  cer- 
tifying to  this  fact.  Miss  Sale  took  a  Peabody  medal  last  year,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  rule,  which  forbids  the  granting  of  a  second  medal  to  the 
same  student,  she  would  receive  a  medal  this  year  also.  * ' 

Virginia  can  point  with  just  pride  to  such  a  record  and  such  testimony. 
We  congratulate  Miss  Sale,  and  tender  her  our  best  wishes. 

Miss  Bianton  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  has  forwarded 
to  us  testimonials  as  to  her  character  and  qualifications  that  ought  to 
command  an  eligible  position  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 

We  cordially  commend  these  young  ladies,  with  other  graduates  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  sq\ioo\ 
authorities  of  the  State.     They  are  obligated  to  teach  in   the  public 
schools  of  Virginia   "if  there  is  an  opportunity,"   and  surely  scliooX     * 
officers  will  see  that  there  is,  an  opportunity. 

Six  of  the  fourteen  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia  expired  by  limita- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  May.  On  the  recommendation 
of  President  Payne,  Miss  Lee  Wicker  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Flory  have  been 
granted  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  their  record  at  the  Peabody  Normal 
College.  Four  vacancies  will  therefore  be  filled  by  appointment  this 
year.  Examinations  of  applicants  to  fill  these  vacancies  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Peabody  Institutes  to  be  held  at  Lynchburg,  Harri- 
sonburg and  Stuart,  and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  hereafter  desig- 
nated. The  time  fixed  for  the  examination  will  be  communicated  to  all 
applicants. 

Peabody  Institutes. 

The  outlook  for  the  Institutes  this  year  is  very  encouraging.  With  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  all  school  officers,  the  work  will  be  all  that  can  l>e 
desired.  But  we  must  have  their  active  co-operation,  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent it  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Central  Office  to  discourage  county  institutes 
and  private  institutes  when  these  enterprises  interfere,  in  any  manner. 
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with  the  workings  of  the  Peabody  Institutes.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that 
school  officers  and  teachers,  seeing  the  Mrisdom  of  this  course,  will  put 
themsdves  in  Ime  with  it. 


The  State  Male  Normal  School  Sends  Ont  Her  Quota  of  Teachers. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  school  authorities  will 
have  an  opportunity  next  fall  of  employing^  young"  men  who  have  been 
professionally  u-ained  in  the  State  Male  Normal  School,  as  teachers  m 
their  schools.  It  does  seem  as  if  a  young  man  who  voluntarily  takes 
upon  himself  a  pledge  to  teach  in  the  "public  schools  of  our  State,  and 
pursues  a  two-years'  course  at  college  with  this  pledge  continually  in  his 
mind,  all  the  while  receiving  instruction  in  the  theory  ^^^  methods  ot 
teaching,  and  practice  in  the  art,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  tM 
ranks  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  not  make  it,  as  many  of  Our  pubUc 
school  teachers  do,  a  stepping-stone  to  other  vocations. 

Fifteen,  or  more,  young  men  will  go  forth  from  the  College  of  Willi^"^ 
and  Mary  in  July,  ready  and  anxious  to  fulfill  the  pledgees  taken  upon 
themselves  two  years  ago.  School  officers  could  do  much  towards 
raising  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  consequently  of  the 
entire  educational  system  of  our  State,  by  giving  the  rig-ht  kind  of  en* 
couragement  to  these  young  men. 


The  School  Register^ 


A  new  edition  of  the  Virginia  School  Register  is  now   ready      n* 
trict  clerks  should  order  in  time  to  have  a  supply  on  hftnd  in  time  for  tlf  ^ 
opening  of  the  schools.     Price  per  copy,  75  cents.     If  sent  by  mail    r^ 
cents  extra.    Send  orders  to  Randolph  &  English,  Richmond,  Va.     '    ^ 

The  Register  is  arranged  to  last  four  years,  and  the  cost  per  year  to 
each  school  is  less  than  20  cents.  A  more  economical  investment  of 
school  funds  could  not  be  made.  If  properly  kept,  the  Register  will 
save  to  the  State  many  times  its  cost  in  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of 
school  property,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  securing  relia- 
ble school  statistics. 

Our  predecessor  did  a  good  thing  for  the  schools  in  adopting  and  in- 
sisting on  the  use  of  this  Register,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  vigorously 
follow  up  the  work  so  wisely  and  well  begun. 

Only  a  few  districts  have  so  far  been  delinquent  in  the  matter,  and  it  Is 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  delinquents  hereafter — either  in  cities  or 
counties. 

Let  every  district  arrange  to  supply  its  teachers  with  the  new  edition. 
It  has  some  valuable  improvements  over  the  old  edition.     Because  ot  a 
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few  blank  leaves  still  left  in  those  novir  on  \\ 
supply. 

Let  district  clerks  do  their  duty  in  tlxii 
have,  up  to  this  time,  done  so,  but  it  has  o 
few  have  not  done  their  duty  in  this  matter, 
ample,  teachers  have  failed  to  do  theirs. 

In  no  case  should  the  clerk  fail  to  make  tl 
the  proper  page  of  the  Register,  and  he  sho 
its  delivery  and  return.  Before  the  return  c 
ing  to  law,  he  must  not  in  any  case  issue  warr 

When  the  district  clerk  becomes  careless 
example.  Seeing  that'he  fails  to  obey  officia 
conclude  that  they  may  do  likewise  with  impuj 
see  to  it,  therefore,  that  no  carelessness  on  hh 
cuse  for  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teache 
of  you,  and  demand  of  teachers  all  that  is  re< 
be  best  for  the  clerk  and  also  best  for  the  teach 

County  superintendents  will  see  that  arran; 
time  to  have  a  supply  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
opening  of  the  schools  next  term. 

Any  assistance  that  this  office  can  render  in 
fully  given. 


Saperintendents  of  Nottoway  and  Cht 

The  vacancy  in  the  offige  of  county  superintei 
ated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Sydnor,  has  been  filled 
Mr.  Thos.  E.  Royall. 

Superintendent  H.  J.  Watkins  having  tendered 
perintendent  of  Schools  of  Charlotte  county,  to  i 
Board  of  Education  accepted  the  same,  and  appi 
Henry  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Sydnor  and  the  resignatioi 
public  school  system  loses  two  faithful  and  efBcien 
monials  of  Messrs.  Royall  and  Henry  justify  the 
prove  worthy  successors. 


School  Trustees. — No  doubt  more  is  sometimi 
officers  than  is  reasonable.  And  yet  we  imagine  tha 
them  are  not  always  without  cause. 

It  is  highly  commendable  in  a  man  to  accept  and 
the  responsibilities  of  a  public  trust  without  pecuniar 
the  case  with  all  faithful  school  trustees.  They  recei* 
work,  and  often  are  censured  by  those  whose  interes 
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feithfully  serve.  We  are  pleased  to  knov^  that  we  have  many  true  and 
noble-hearted  school  trustees  in  Virginia  who  freely  give  their  time  to 
this  great  public  interest.    They  deserve    the  praise  of  all  good  citizens. 

But  there  are,  doubtless,  some  school  trustees  who  are  not  above  re- 
proach. It  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  n^an  should  prefer  his  own  private 
interests  to  those  of  the  public,  and  that  he  should  decline  to  assume 
public  duties  which  conflict  with  his  own  interests. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  a  man  voJuntarily  assumes  the 
responsibilities  of  a  public  trust,  and  then  declines  to  meet  them,  on  the 
plea  that  he  hasn't  the  time  to  spare  from  his  private  affairs. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  hold  a  public  position  when  he  hasn't  the  time 
to  attend  to  its  duties.    The  oath  of  office  taken  hy  every  school  trustee 
binds  him  to  z  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  position.     And  no 
one  can  hold  the  office  and  neglect  its  duties  without  doing  violence  both 
to  his  oath  and  a  great  public  interest. 

The  only  honorable  course  left  to  the  trustee  who  finds  that  his  private 
interests  will  not  admit  of  proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  position, 
is  at  once  to  make  room  for  another  appointment,  by  handing  in  his 
resignation. 

Annual  Reports.— Both  promptness  and  accuracy  are  expected  of 
school  officers  in  the  matter  of  annual  reports.     Be  sure  that  your  repOrf 
are  sent  to  this  office  in  due  time  (not  later  than  September  loth)  and  K 
•  sure  also  that  they  are  correct  before  you  Send  them.  ^ 

Read  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  don't  expect  indulgence       It   • 
our  firm  purpose  to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  the  penaJtv  .n  In         '^ 
of  delinquency.  ^  ^  ^"  ^ses 

The  August  Meeting.— The  law  requires  that  all  district  sch 
boards  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  At  this  meeti^ 
the  several  boards  shall  prepare  a  detailed  report,  embracing  a  full  stated 
ment  of  all  school  work  done  in  their  respective  districts  for  the  school 
yw  ending  the  31st  day  of  July  preceding.  Said  reports  shall  state  th^e 
salary  agreed  lo  be  paid  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  salary  if 
confirmed  by  the  superintendent,  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
dunng  the  year  without  his  written  consent. 

1ms  report  shall  state  also  the  hour  prescribed  for  opening  and  closing 
the  daily  exercises  of  the  schools,  and  the  time  allowed  for  intermission. 
The  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  county  superintendent  together  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  district  clerk. 

At  this  meeting  the  clerk  shall  have  the  report  of  the  school  census 
requured  to  be  taken  during  the  month  of  June  or  July  of  tKe  present 
year.  -* 

Let  all  these  things  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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Examination  of  Tec 

Superintendents  are  urged  to  strict  faithfuJ 
Do  not  allow  your  sympathies  to  lead  you 
owe  a  duty  to  the  children  of  your  county,  i. 
them  from  incompetent  teachers  as  far  as  p< 
to  consider  the  needs  of  those  seeking  certifi 
of  providing  bread  and  meat  for  one  perse 
twenty  or  thirty  others. 

It  may  be  a  severe  trial  for  you  to  reject  s 
whose  only  hope  for  a  livelihood  is  in  securi 
more  severe  trial  for  you  to  consent  to  aid  \n 
a  whole  neighborhood  by  licensing  some  impo 
The  school  fund  must  not  be  used  as  a  charity 

Superintendents  will  observe  that  in  the  forr 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  si 
Hygiene  and  Drawing  are  included  among  the 
required  to  be  examined.  As  these  subjects  ha 
list,  superintendents  need  not  insist  upon  an  e 
year.  But  teachers  should  be  notified  that  theree 
to  pass  an  examination  in  these  subjects. 


Blank  Forms. — Blanks  for  annual  reports  oi 
clerks  and  treasurers  have  been  sent  to  superin 
are  for  reports  for  the  school  year  closing  July  3 
venience  of  school  officers,  we  have  sent  with  il 
the  forms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  examine 
license  to  teach. 

The  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  loc 
Institutes  at  Lynchburg,  Harrisonburg,  Stuart,  ai 
furnish  full  information  in  regard  to  railroad  rates,  I 
tion.  We  fear  some  of  our  superintendents  are  n( 
of  the  Institutes  upon  the  attention  of  their  teache 
desire.  From  communications  received  at  the  Cenl 
that  teachers  in  several  counties  do  not  know  whei 
tutes  are  to  be  held.  This  seems  to  indicate  lack  0/ 
of  superintendents,  and  we  note  the  fact  with  re^^ret. 


Mecklenburg  and  Charlotte  Institute— Pu 
county  superintendent  Prof.  T.  W.  Smith,  the  teachers 
Charlotte  counties  assembled,  May  7th,  near  Chase  city 
was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.   by  the  superintende 
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bad  condition  of  roads,  and  lack  of  interest  on  part  of  some,  so  few  were 
present  at  the  morning  session  that  nothing  was  done  save  the  calling 
of  the  roll  and  a  few  remarks  offered  by  the  superintendent.  The  after- 
noon session  was  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Vearey,  Principal  of  Thyne  Institute,  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  Pettus  re- 
sponded. The  regular  program,  as  arranged  by  Professors  Smith  and 
Vearey,  was  then  taken  up  and  closely  followed  throughout  the  entire 
session.  The  Institute  was  conducted  as  a  model  school.  Model  recita- 
tions were  given  by  classes  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  Thyne 
Institute.  Recitations  were  thus  given  by  classes  of  different  grades  and 
from  all  the  departments,  and  covering  all  the  different  branches  taught 
in  the  common  schools.  Chart  recitations,  black-board  exercises  in  pri- 
mary arithmetic  and  primary  reading  were  conducted  by  Miss  Hosack 
and  Miss  Barnes.  These  were  quite  interesting,  practical  and  suggestive. 
Recitations  in  reading  and  written  spelling  were  conducted  by  Miss 
Curry,  and  recitations  by  the  topical  method  in  United  States  history  and 
advanced  geography  by  Miss  Redmond ;  also  in  advanced  arithmetic 
and  grammar. 

Odier  exercises  by  class  were  also  conducted  by  these  teachers.  All 
these  exercises  were  animated,  direct,  methodical,  and  in  their  progress 
many  valuable  lessons  as  to  manner  and  methods  were  presented  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Institute.  The  lessons  and  methods  were  of  a  very  prac- 
tical character,  which  the  teachers  should  take  home  with  them  and  in- 
troduce mto  their  schools.  At  the  first  evening  session  a  very  able  paper 
on  "The  Preparation  Required  for  the  Teacher.^'  was  read  by  Miss 
Maggie  Livingstone,  of  Bluestone  Mission.  This  was  followed  by  an 
address  on  "Theory  and   Practice  of  Teaching,"   by  J.   A.    Ramsey. 

ongs  by  the  Troubadours  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  first  evening 
session.  ^ 

The  only  regular  institute  work  of  the  second  evening  session  was  a 
very  interesting  and  practical  paper  on  ''  The  Teacher's  Mission,"  by 

«s  bryan,  of  Bluestone  Mission,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  school 
economy  and  school  devices. 

d  ^  ^T^^  ^^ssion  of  the  Institute  was  enlivened  by  frequent  songs, 
^re  by  students  of  Thyne  Institute  and  conducted  by  Miss  Barnes. 
keT?"^^"^  ^""^^^  also  frequently  "brought  down  the  house"  and 
^L  f^^^^  ^^^  \\ve\y  by  his  frequent  sallies  of  wit  and  humor. 
^  several  comic  songs  by  the  **  Troubadours,"  with  a  spirited  dialogue 
wVw'^'^"^  the  rendering  of  several  very  amusing  recitations  by 
f  L  1  "'  ^^  Bluestone,  proved  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  feature 
for  the  dosing  hour  of  the  Institute. 

^people  of  Chase  City  and  vicinity  gave  substantial  proof  of  their 
If  ^'^^'r  *^^  ^^stitute  and  mission  work  by  a  very  liberal  representation 
dunng  the  entire  session,  and  especially  at  the  evening  sessions. 

%^0,/^po  j^  A  Ramsey. 


J.  W.  RANDOLPH  i 

Booksellers,  Publishe 


Binders  and  Blank  Book  J 


130£  ^  1304:   J^CLZ 


RICHMON 

It  is  now  in  our  power  to  offer  you  the  best  bargs 
ever  made. 

Every  person  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  kn< 
one  which  has  had  the  most  limited  sale  by  reason 
pedia  Brittanica,  Ninth  Edition. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  sets  to  offer  to  the 
who  leave  their  order  with  us,  at  the  unheard  of  p 

This  set  is  thoroughly  well  bound — in  fact  one  of  t 
we  have  ever  sold— printed  on  good  paper,  in  good  1 
ment  or  abbreviation.     Contains  all  the  illustrations, 
sub-indexes  of  the  latest  edition,  and  is  the  ON^Y  . 
ALL  the 

MARGINAL   REFERE 


To  enable  you  to  become  fully  satisfied  that  this  se 
offer  the  First  Volume  at  the  nominal  price  of  sixty  (6< 
any  contract  on  your  part  to  purchase  the  remaining  vol 
plied  if  desired  at  the  price  named  (I1.50  per  volum 
25  volumes  the  same  number  and  corresponding  with 
volume  with  volume. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  deliver  four  volumes  per  n 
the  delivery  October  next.  This  offer  will  give  you 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica  in  25  volumes,  elegantly  bound  / 

THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OF 

To  secure  it  the  order  must  be  given  NOW. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  (S 

N.  B.— Postage  or  Expressage,  is  additional,  which  is  35 
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EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW    HOW    TO  DRAW,  AND  CAN  LEARN 
FROM  THE 

Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing, 

By  HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 
Elementary  course  in  Six  Numbers.  Based  on  the  Methods  of  the  best  Paris  Art 
leachcrs.  Nos.  I,  2,  3  and  4,  per  Dozen,  $1.20.  Nos.  5  and  6,  $2.00  per  Dozen, 
^u-  '^'^**^*^^»  40  cents.  Sample  Set  with  Manual  for  Examination,  sent  for  75  cts. 
.  3  ^y^^^  »s  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  form,  to  help  him  to  express 
™t  Idea  on  paper,  and  to  give  him  command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  dr^w  the  objects 
about  him.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it.  The  Manual 
makes  the  system  plain  even  to  those  entirely  unskilled  in  the  art 

tf.^xl^}^'^  carefully  examined  the  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing,  and  consider  it 
^e  i>est  I  have  seen  for  teaching  purposes.*'     Pro/.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal  School, 

-'All  will  be  found  admirable  works  for  you na  people  in  families  and  for  pupils  in 
^^^^>o\&,^Tk€  Interior,  Chicago,  ar     r 

Hohl'rt^R^  t"^""!!'  ''"/^r^  *"y  "^^V  *PP'^o*«=h  to  perfection  than  has  been  made  by 
ttobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Augusta  L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  System  of  Object  P^aw 
INC.—  The  Art  Amateur,  New  York, 

••  Deserving  of  highest  ^xzxse."^ Philadelphia  Press, 

75  Cents  Only  for  Sample  Set  (complete)  by  Mail, 
A.  LOVELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,         .         New  Tork^ 

Feb.9o~tf B.  L.  DeLEA,  Agent,  Biohmond,  Va. 

return  i«  Z  thJL^  '"''*»  *<>  do  /*' 


SHA.HoLL«l 

W  gnu  9 1 00. «  „  

wWiiL'li  Leii  il^^^  worl4-     Vt.tt^% 

/wUh    inorllj    iTltl     CAiei    of 

^rqs^aX  *ilij.i.    0?f  E  FEE30»  In 

rf*ili  local  it  jr  ctn    i«Durv    on* 

'^e,  tug-flCher  iirUli  our  ]ir|f« 

,u^j  iftluAbI  F 1  Las  o  r  Ml  puoii.^  h  ii  |d 

»—    —  Jii^lei,    TbcM  »*inp]ci,  ■»  *»eU 

Iku  ca]]— fuor 

:hiMlwBTi  n^ialta 

■^"^"j  Wllcbho]tltforyc*ri  wliiid  fjncfl  't«n«<L 

«m  iitJiB  S»»  to  1^  "**  '°  P?  *'^  f*"^  "^"^  '**■  ^""^  '*» 
»™«i  A.  Co.,  ftsmSlS,  Fortlnml*  Mai  no. 


^ngofjthe 
JB  JEST  Tel 


■cop..  ^>^"owio>c,»^j^,gr^-g:,y.» 


•bout  the  fIfHeth  part  of  iU  bulk.  ItuTir^^^^^^^^Eaw 
•cope,a» large •■j«  e"yto carry.  We  wUliu^.i ****"*>'•  ■*«« teii 
can  make  from  IB3  toftl  «k  .  ,u«  -.  ,"'*'»o«bow  you  h,. '!/•- 


j»c,a»  lurgw  «■  >"  <»*7Jo  cany.  We  will  aiZ^rv  '^^^'^  ■*««  teiT 
can  make  from  S3  to<|10a  day  at  lei.t'ft!l°rK^°"»'^«'?on 
out  experience.  Better  write  at  once.  WrMlV?!""  "*•  •t*rt,wfth 
Addre...  H.  HALLETT  A  CO     Box  « srf,  ^oiSSST  ''""^i- 


out  experience,  setter  write  at 

Addreit,  U.  HALLETT  &  CO.. 

Jan.  90— ly 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POUNDRv 

Superior  Bella  of  Ctepwr  «-TW* 
with  the  best  JKotorwH^""**  r*"'  «ountod 
ScKooU,  Farms.  F^t^^'^^''  f»:  <?*«"-cilS 

Illuiiraied  Catiloau*"-;«?'i* '*""«»"«'• 


DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Penoila  are  oneqaaled  for  smooth,  tough,  leads. 

cents  in  stamnsT^V^*^  "°'  ^^^P  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  16 
double  the  mone^        ^^^^'^  ^'*^"  CruciMe  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  wortVi 

Jan.W— ly 


i  money. 
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IT    ST-A.ITIDS    -A.T    THE    I 


THE  LM 

DOMj 

This  cut  shows 

Wood  Work  tl 

is  now  introdi 

Artistically  Bea 

a  Peer.     In  i 

Construct 

No  I 

The  new  line 
that  are  now  b( 
each  "  Domestic 
No  othef  maci 
These  Attach mei 
Wood  Work  m« 
tic "  more  tba: 
question,  the 
Standard  of  Ezc 
Agents  wanted. 

Domestio  Sewing  Maohine  Co.,  ^ 


^=?i-T^  v^ 


UNIVERSIT'S'    OF    VIROI 


Faculty  of  Twenty- one  Professors  and  Ten  Instr 
Complete  Courses  in 

Letters  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  £: 


Library  of  50,000  volumes.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Museums 
and  Chemistry.  Anatomical,  Biological,  Chemical,  Pathological,  an 
lories.  Virginians  in  the  Academical  Schools  pay  no  tuitiotf.  Pub 
admitttdfor  the  last  three  months  of  the  session  without  charge.    Senc 

WM.  M.  THORNTON,  Chait 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT' 
STEEL   PENS. 

'■*■-■  H  MOST  PERFECT  OF  I»I2B 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings,   Nos 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  and  La 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,  389,  and 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332,  390, 
604, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <&*   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  N. 
HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 

WE  WILL  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

Including  Books,  Pamphlets,  Catalogues,  College  Journals  and  Magazines,  Letter-Heads, 
Bill-Heads,  Business  Cards,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.,  etc. 
And  give  better  material  and  workmanship  for  LESS  MONEY  than  any  establishment  in 
the  United  States.     Send  for  Samples  and  prices  BEFORE  PLACING  ORDERS.     IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU. 

J.  P.  BELI.  &  COm 

Manufacturing  Stationers,  Printers,  Blank -Book  Makers,  and  Binders. 

8i6    Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MagilFs  History  of    Virginia 

Hwbefn  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  In  the  Public  SchoolB  of  the  State  for  the  fourth 
tine,  tod  u  the  stady  of  the  Vif^^nia  Hlatory  is  required  in  all  echools  in  the  State,  we  inrite  school  offl- 
dah  who  we  not  iwJng  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  HISTORY  subject.  We  are  also  the  authorised 
diiWbutiDirsKentfforsll  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  and  applIcaUons  for 
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Teachers  as  Eoleotios. 

By  Isabella  Lamokt»  Madison,  Wis, 

rhe  public  school  teacher  of  to-day  may  reap  where  he  has  not  sown, 
e  heritage  of  ail  the  past  is  ours  from  which  to  profit  or  be  warned, 
appropriating  this  inheritance  from  our  fathers  we  should  be  guided 
St.  Paul's  injunction  to  the  Thessalonians — "  Prove  all  ihings  ;  hold 
that  which  is  good/'  The  great  educators  of  the  world,  from  Soc- 
ts  to  Col.  Parker,  have  each  given  us  much  that  should  be  helpful  to 
but  we  must  not  look  to  the  personaUty  of  any  of  these  men  of  the 
It,  to  give  us  inspiration  or  guidanre  for  the  work  of  to-day.  They 
re  great  and  became  prominent  because  they  found  their  inspiration 
their  iLork.  Their  solution  of  the  problems  that  came  to  them,  was 
ad  for  their  time,  and  the  principles  which  they  established  are  recog- 
id  prmdples  still 

ivery  movement,  no  matter  what  its  object,  is  judged  by  its  results, 
i  results  depend  largely  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
le  is  carried  out ;  so  that  he  who  would  influence  the  world  by  any  new 
covery  of  truth  must  be  able  to  show  its  application  to  human  needs 
practical  demonstration,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  a  genius  for 
[ajTization  and  execution  which  shall  be  apparent  in  the  most  minute 
ail.  Failing  in  this,  much  of  its  value  is  lost,  Pestalozzi,  who,  per- 
3«,  gave  the  impulse  to  what  is  called  the  **  New  Education/'  suffered 
ch  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  sometimes  failure,  because 
ais  zeal  for  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  he  disregarded  the  minu- 
01  Its  application.  For  instance,  he  claimed  that  form,  number,  and 
g^age  were  fundamental  to  all  other  instruction,  and  he  would  send 
lass  to  the  board,  provide  them  with  chalk,  and  tell  them  to  draw, 
^'tien  they  asked  him  what  they  should  draw,  he  would  reply, 
i^hateveryoulike;*' andso  the  class  would  draw  just  what  children 
today  like  to  draw,  people,  houses,  trees,  etc.,  and  Ramsauer,  who 
s  first  a  pupil  and  anzn  a  teacher  in  one  of  Pestalozzi's  schools,  says  : 
eslalozzi  never  looked  to  see  what  we  had  drawn  or  rather  scribbled ; 
^  the  clothes  of  all  the  scholars,  especially  the  sleeves  and  elbows, 
"ft  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  had  been  making  due  use  of  their 
yon.     Now,  we  know  that  any  work  which  does  not  have  the  care- 
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ful  superintendence  of  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to  be  pre 
sauer  also  gives  an  account  of  a  lesson  in  languaf^e,  iwHic 
cise  in  observation  on  the  paper-hangings  of  the  school -re 
were  old  and  a  good  deal  torn,  and  before  them  we  lia.c 
stand  for  two  or  three  hours  together  and  say  what  i^ 
respect  to  the  form,  number,  position  and  color  of  the  fig^u 
them.  On  such  occasions  Pestalozzi  would  say  *  Boys,  wha 
'  A  hole  in  the  wainscot. '  *  Very  good.  Now  repeat  aire. 
hole  in  the  wainscot.  I  see  a  long  hole  in  the  wainscot. 
narrow  hole  in  the  wainscot.*  And  so  on,  until  every  w-o 
possibly  modify  the  hole  in  the  wainscot  had  been  used,  I 
mulating  the  expressions  and  the  pupils  repeating  them.  * ' 
that  there  was  never  any  questioning  or  recapitulation.  N 
to  cultivate  the  observation  of  pupils,  which  seems  to  be  the 
in  Pestalozzi' s  teaching,  is  worthy  of  our  emulation,  and  tl 
most  indifferent  things  in  our  surroundings  for  object  lessons 
mendable,  but  the  teacher  who  would  carry  out  Pestalozzi' s 
Pestalozzi' s  method  to-day,  would  be  said  to  defeat  the  v 
sought,  by  making  the  child  see  through  his  eyes  rather  x\ 
and  by  formulating  for  the  child  what  he  ought  to  formulate 

Pestalozzi  had  2i  purpose  which  he  desired  to  make  empA 
the  principle  which  he  labored  to  establish  was  vital  to  intell 
gress,  is  apparent,  because  it  hcLS  survived.  After  any  princij: 
to  human  need  is  born,  //  will  live,  though  it  will  live  very  9 
if  it  be  well  embodied.  All  this  is  to  show  that  we  are  richer 
Pestalozzi's  work,  but  that  we  would  have  been  mtuh  richer  if 
siasm  for  his  principle  had  not  made  him  indifferent  to  hit 
In  his  teaching  he  sacrificed  method  for  matter.  One  of  the 
errors  in  our  teaching  to-day,  is  the  sacrifice  of  matter  ior  met 

Perhaps  the  apostle  of  methods  in  this  day  is  Col.  Parker. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  said  of  his  work  in  the  Quincy  scho 
breathed  life,  growth  and  happiness  into  our  school-rooms.  ] 
our  schools  machines  ;  he  left  them  living  organisms."  Carr 
the  work  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  science  of  education 
mented  by  his  philanthropic  spirit,  he  deserved  success ;  but 
who  attempted  to  carry  out  his  plans  but  did  not  share  his  spir: 
be  likely  to  fail  utterly,  and  to  fall  into  ruts  as  deep  as  those  fro 
Col.  Parker  rescued  them.  He  has  done  much  to  chemicalize 
cational  world  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  earned  our  g 
for  much  that  is  uplifting,  but  in  taking  down  the  idols  of  the 
does  not  do  it  **  with  such  reverence  that  it  seems  an  act  of  worsl 
Emerson  suggests,  and  our  attitude  toward  him  would  be  mu 
that  of  the  M.  E.  Conference  South  toward  Sam.  Jones.  Re 
first,  that  there  is  but  oneJCol.  Parker  ;  Resolved,  second,  that  ^r 
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mow  what  we  would  do  without  him  ;  Resolved,  third,  that  we  don't 
mow  what  we  would  do  with  another  like  him. 

In  the  application  of  theory  or  method  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
he  letter  kilkih  but  the  spirit  gjiveth  life,  and  yet  the  letter  is  necessary 
o  formulate  into  expression  the  spirit. 

Every  person  who  assumes  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  have  in 
lis  mind  a  well-defined  idea  of  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  Education  is 
vague  word  to  many  people,  and  means  to  them  simply  an  aggrega- 
ion  of  facts  stored  in  one's  memory  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  power, 
fow,  from  our  standpoint,  education  is  the  perception  and  appropria- 
on  of  truth.  It  is  the  progress  of  the  individual  in  the  recognition  of 
rindples  which  have  always  existed.  When  a  child  learns  that  two 
nd  two  are  four,  he  is  simply  recognizing  a  principle  which  has  always 
een  true.  When  he  learns  that  the  world  he  lives  on  is  round,  he  has 
mply  recognized  a  fact  which  was  always  a  fact.  When  he  learns  that 
ectricity  is  a  universally  pervasive  force  that  may  be  utilized,  he  realizes 
at  it  has  always  possessed  the  same  qualities  and  occupied  the  same 
tace,  but  its  power  and  use  have  not  been  recognized.  So  that  the 
lucation  of  the  child  is  simply  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  to  per- 
ive  principles,  facts  and  things.  But  how  to  bring  into  exercise  these 
:ulties  so  that  they  will  perceive  principles,  facts  and  things — this  is  the 
oblem  whose  solution  is  attempted  in  every  school-room  in  this  broad 
id  to-day.  To  be  able  to  touch  the  spring  which  shall  set  in  motion 
ery  latent  force  in  the  child's  nature,  is  the  desire  of  every  earnest 
icher.  We  may  get  much  light  by  studying  Socrates,  Bacon,  Come- 
as,  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Frcebel,  Jacotot  and  many  others,  but  the 
Jans  employed  must  always  be  adapted  to  the  people,  the  time  and  the 
ace. 

The  child  born  to-day  enters  into  an  estate  very  different  from  that 
10  which  our  fathers  and  mothers,  or  even  we,  were  born.  The  me- 
anical  appliance^  and  recent  discoveries  in  science  have  made  life 
lightful  on  almost  any  plane.  It  is  not  necessary  for  children  to-day 
go  back  to  the  old-time  stage  coach  in  order  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
nted  express,  nor  to  begin  with  a  pine  knot  and  come  up  through  the 
ges  of  the  tallow  dip,  the  crude  and  refined  kerosene,  in  order  to  use 
)perly  and  with  some  appreciation  electric  light.  And  yet  the  child  in 
mental  world  so  far  as  we  know,  begins  just  where  his  father  and 
'  ^r  began,  it  takes  just  as  long  now  for  an  acorn  to  become  an  oak, 
It  did  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  There  is  no  haste  in 
order  of  nature,  and  he  who  would  apply  a  forcing  process  in  the 
/elopment  of  one  of  these  little  ones,  is  touching  with  irreverent  hands 
^  ark  of  God;  and  he  who  would  impede  the  child's  natural  growth 
lack  of  culture  or  an  impoverished  atmosphere  is  making  mental  de- 
mity  inevitable. 
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The  charge  of  hot-house  development,  however,  could  hi 
against  any  modern  teacher,  if  the  system  of  education 
Jacotot,  of  France,  gave  the  results  attributed  to  it  by  Josep 
says :  "  The  pupils  of  Jacotot  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
This  seems  incredible,  but  Joseph  Payne  is  considered  a 
Jacotot  is  classed  with  the  educational  reformers,  so  that 
presumptuous  it  would  be  to  question  any  of  his  work ;  i 
establishment  which  could  give  a  child  the  ability  to  read 
two  weeks,  would  seem  much  like  Dr.  Blimber's  school  whicf 
bey  attended,  where  "  mental  green  peas  were  produced  ai 
and  intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round."  If  such  i 
possible  in  Jacotot* s  day,  what  is  the  matter  that  we  see  no 
riow?  In  the  physical  world  mechanical  apparatus  has  been 
to  lessen  labor  and  swell  production.  This  works  well  : 
things,  but  isn't  it  just  possible  that  on  this  plan  we  have  p 
apparatus  into  our  mental  operations  that  we  have  not  lefi 
room  to  work  ?  Now  it  is  just  as  disastrous  to  good  results  tc 
atmosphere  of  technicalities  as  to  have  them  entirely  overloo) 
votion  to  system,  method  and  course  of  study,  will  make  tl 
mechanical,  narrow  and  soulless.  As  we  have  before  indicat 
and  method  are  essential,  but  system  and  method  reduced  to 
are  killing.  And  so  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  th< 
enthusiast  and  the  stilted  adherent  of  conventional  rules,  we 
the  rudder  of  common  sense  to  steer  our  barque  in  the  safi 
between,  where  the  waves  on  their  rebound  from  either  side  sba. 
impulses  forward  into  broader  seas. 

In  th  e  teaching  of  reading  (which  is  the  key  to  every  oth 
and  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance)  there  is  the  a  b  c  met) 
word  method,  the  sentence  method,  and  the  phonic  method, 
these  methods  are  wrong,  but  all  are  incomplete,  and  the  teacl 
does  not  use  all  of  these,  has  not  learned  the  advantage  of  I 
eclectic.  The  latest  thing  that  comes  to  us  in  the  teaching  of  reJ 
the  Pollard  synthetic  system,  which  is  really  the  phonic  system  ii 
dress  and  with  some  amendments,  but  the  author  says  it  cannot  1 
in  connection  with  any  other  method.  The  plan  of  the  systei 
teach  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  diacritic^  markings 
giving  the  child  words.  There  are  many  things  which  commei 
system,  but  this  is  how  it  was  estimated  by  a  little  five-year  old  wl 
made  the  sounds  and  represented  them  on  ladders  as  the  manua 
scribes.    After  spending  the  class  time  in  making  the  sounds,  et 

said,  "  Miss ,  I  wish  we  could  have  a  lesson !"    That  chil 

actually  hungry  for  something  that  he  could  assimilate !  What  wi 
matter  ?  Devotion  to  method !  The  long,  roundabout  way  thr 
which  many  teachers  lead  a  child  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  t 
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painful,  and  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  a  boy  who  had  a  favorite 
hound  called  "  Old  Dan/'  the  capacity  of  whose  appetite  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  test.  He  put  his  meat  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  kettle  and 
611ed  it  up  with  water.  It  must  have  been  intensely  gratifying  to  him  to 
see  the  way  the  dog  drank  it.  He  lapped  and  lapped  with  an  intentness 
that  defied  imitation.  When  he  could  lap  no  more  he  walked  around 
and  around  the  kettle  with  ravenous  eyes  fixed  on  the  meat,  and  then 
tried  to  lap  again.  After  a  long  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  meat,  but 
he  was  almost  bursting  with  water  and  could  not  eat  it.  So  the  child, 
tired  out  with  his  roundabout  way  of  getting  at  a  fact,  has  not  enough 
energy  left  to  grasp  the  idea,  and  certainly  not  enough  interest  to  use  it. 
[f  the  teacher  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  wants  the  child  to  be 
aught  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  direct  way  to  present  it ; 
)ut  you  may  be  assured  that  your  pupils  will  not  get  a  clearer  idea  of 
my  subject  than  you  possess.  You  cannot  give  what  you  do  not  have, 
md  any  effort  to  elucidate  a  principle  which  is  not  quite  clear  to  yourself, 
►y  illustration,  will  only  make  it  more  obscure.  Know  what  you  would 
each,  and  teach  itinyour  own  way.    Be  yourself,  and  not  somebody's  echo  ! 

In  one  of  E.  P.  Roe's  stories  he  makes  the  hero  rise  to  prominence  as 
n  art  critic,  because  he  was  able  invariably  to  distinguish  between  the 
riginal  and  the  copy,  for  as  he  said,  "  The  touches  of  life  were  want- 
ig  in  the  copy.'*  Lessons  copied  from  other  teachers  will  be  lacking  in 
le  touches  of  life.  You  must  vitalize  what  you  would  impart  if  you 
^ould  have  it  take  root  in  another's  consciousness. 

In  the  teaching  of  number,  also,  niuch  time  is  mis-spent  in  trying  to 
implify  the  principles  which  we  would  present.  In  adhering  stricdy  to 
lis  or  that  method  we  have  to  use  so  much  material  that  the  food  is  so 
iluted  you  can  hardly  detect  the  flavor.  Grube's  method  of  teaching 
umber  is  a  wonderful  thing  if  you  have  caught  the  spirit  of  it,  but  I 
ave  seen  it  used  where  it  stimulated  just  as  little  thoughl  and  was  just 
5  mechanical  as  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  learning  tables  in  vogue 
irenty-five  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  old  fashioned  way  of  learning  tables 
as  given  us  as  good  results  as  we  have  yet  had  from  later  methods. 
Another  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  individual  teacher  does  not  accom- 
is  better  results  is  our  dependence  on  principals,  special  teachers  and 
>ecial  superintendents,  together  with  a  servile  regard  for  methods, 
Mirses  of  study  and  text-books.     None  of  these  can  in  any  way  dimin- 

our  responsibility.     They  can  do  no  more  than  to  suggest  the  possibili- 
n  our  Work.     It  is  our  conviction  that  teachers  of  higher  grades* 

P  y  those  who  have  never  done  lower  grade  work)  have  no  con- 
■ption  of  the  work  done  by  lower  grade  teachers,  and  that  in  this  de- 
"jtment  of  school  work  they  are  simply  theorists.  About  a  year  and 
I  M*^^*  ^^^^^  President  Elliot's  paper  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
^"    y*  Slating  that  something  was  radically  wrong  in  our  educational 
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work,  or  so  many  years  of  a  young  man's  life  would  m 
preparation  for  the  real  work  of  life,  I  heard  a  teao/ier 
prominent  position  in  this  State  dissect  a  course  of  stu< 
where  the  flaw  was  located.  He  began,  of  course,  v^itli 
grades,  and  smiled  to  find  that  only  the  First  Reader  %va.s  | 
reading  during  the  first  year.  It  was  not  designated  tfisit 
Readers  are  used,  wnich  is  the  case.  He  believed  that  the 
children  to  read  is  to  put  the  book  into  their  hands  and  fiav* 
He  knew  he  could  interest  little  children  in  a  readings  lesson 
He  had  interested  them  for  that  length  of  time  in  Sunday-sch 
sure  we  could  positively  aver  that  that  Sunday-school  iesj 
story  of  Jonah.)  The  arithmetic  for  the  first  year  was  "  numb 
He  thought  every  child  knew  numbers  to  ten  before  he  Mren 
The  work  scheduled  for  grammar  for  one  term  was  "  nouns. ' ' 
not  understand  "how  a  whole  term  could  be  consumed  i 
nouns.''  He  simply  mistook,  in  all  these  instances,  th^  /^a^/  : 
mofiy  the  seed  {or  the  harvest  This  illustrates  that  many  excel 
ers  are  theorists  in  any  work  outside  of  their  own,  and  that  t\ 
ing  higher  positions  are  not  always  competent  to  dictate  to  tboi 
lower  ones.  Instead  of  waiting  for  some  one  in  authority  to 
show  us  the  scientific  way  to  a  desired  result,  let  us  make  pres 
ment  minister  to  present  necessity,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shal 
both  those  in  authority  and  ourselves  by  finding  a  direct  way 
not  been  laid  out  by  science  or  art,  and  is  found  in  the  pages  oi 
book  but  our  own.  The  division  of  responsibility  between  teacl 
supervisory  teachers  is  likely  to  leave  a  gap  somewhere,  and  in 
insure  the  best  results  the  individual  teacher  should  be  held  res 
for  the  work  in  his  department,  and  be  allowed  the  freedom  to  vi 
hts  own  ideas  in  his  own  way  ;  but  following  out  specified  work  i 
fi^d  ways  is  a  grind,  and  makes  machines  of  both  teachers  and  pi 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  city  superintendent  of  schools  that  he  sa 
some  pride,  "  I  can  sit  in  my  office  and  open  my  course  of  study, 
the  program  and  tell  you  exactly  what  every  teacher  of  mine  is  d< 
any  moment  during  the  school  day."  Well,  I  know  of  a  certain  bosa 
house  where  every  one  of  the  boarders  can  say  with  certainty, ' 
see !  To-day's  Monday  !  We'll  have  hash,  baked  [fttatoes  anc/ 
pie !  Tuesday,  corned  beef  and  cabbage  !"  And  so  on  ;  they  can 
you  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  entire  week,  and  never  miss  it  once.  D 
commend  the  boarding-house?  Wouldn't  an  occasional  relish  1 
appetizer?  We  consider  the  house- wife  rather  incompetent  who 
serve  the  staple  dish  of  the  family  in  but  one  way. 

Substantial  food,  spiced  with  variety  and  served  in  the  milk  of  hu 
kindness,  will  both  stimulate  and  satisfy  a  normal  appetite,  but  food 
much  spiced  or  too  much  diluted  will  nauseate  rather  than  nourish 
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individual.  To  recapitulate.  The  remedy  for  every  existing  weakness 
or  incompleteness  must  be  worked  out  by  the  individual  teacher  of  the 
rank  and//^'  and  the  individual  teacher  who  would  work  out  this  prob- 
lem must  be  neither  the  servile  automaton  of  system  and  method,  nor 
the  fickle  enthusiast  nor  hobbyist.  Intellectual,  reverent,  conscientious 
and  philanthropic,  he  must  enter  the  work  feeling  that  it  is  a  ministry, 
rather  than  a  profession  ;  ready  to  speak  words  of  tenderness  and  en- 
couragement to  those  whose  homes  are  not  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere 
3i  love  ;  and  to  place  higher  ideals  before  those  whose  home  training 
ioes  not  make  integrity  of  life  its  chief  aim ;  ready  also  to  use  the 
pruning  knife  of  correction  to  remove  sprouts  of  arrogance  and  selfish- 
less,  and  to  engraft  humility  and  the  *'  love  that  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
leighbor/'  in  their  stead;  though  all  having  strong  individuality  of 
haracter  as  the  comprehensive  element.  For,  after  all,  'tis  not  what  you 
ay  to  your  pupil,  nor  the  way  in  which  you  say  it  that  carries  the  light 

0  his  mental  or  moral  vision.  It  is  the  look  in  your  eye!  It  is  your 
onsciousness  appealing  to  that  of  the  child.  It  is  a  mental  transfer  that 
an  never  be  formulated  in  words.  **  It's  the  life  that's  more  than  lan- 
guage, and  the  thought  that's  more  than  speech." 

When  the  Greeks  sent  out  Theseus  to  slay  the  Minotaur,  which  was 
onfined  in  a  labyrinth,  but  which  still  required  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
royths  and  maidens  yearly,  Ariadne  gave  him  a  skein  of  thread,  which 
sy  unwinding  as  he  went  would  leave  a  clue  behind  by  which  he  could 
ind  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  after  killing  the  monster.  The  Mino- 
taur to  which  we  pay  tribute  of  youths  and  maidens  yearly,  is  the  mon- 
iter  whose  body  is  the  subordinate  teacher,  and  whose  head  is  hydra, 
called  heads  of  departments.  Let  it  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  Common 
Sense  in  the  hand  of  Individual  Responsibility  !  And  as  we  go  forth  to 
lead  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  unconsciousness  the  slumbering  ego  of  the 
individual  child,  let  us  unwind  as  we  go  the  triple  cord  of  love,  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  ;  and  by  it  both  pupil  and  teacher  may  be  led  out 
"id  up  into  higher  planes  of  thought. 

With  my  text  which  I  quote  from  Emerson,  I  conclude :  "  The  high- 
Kt  heaven  of  wisdom  is  alike  near  from  every  point,  and  thou  must  find 

1  "at  all  by  methods  native  to  thyself  alone."—  Wisconsin  journal. 


The  Functions  of  the  Teacher. 

h  ^^^^.  ^*®  ^^^^  fr^°^  ^^^  Boston  Home  College,  asking  us  to  give 

.  ^  .^^  ^^*^f  qualifications  of  a  young  teacher.     To  answer  such  a  ques- 

)  "!d       -^^  '^^  ^^^^  important  thesis  in  pedagogics— a  thesis  which 

ucationists  from  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham  have  been  striving  to 
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round  off,  not  only  by  setting  forth  what  a  teacher  ougfl 
giving  prominence — a  seeming  fretful  prominence  someti 
he  ought  not  to  be.  The  enquiry  as  to  what  a  youngr 
to  be  may,  however,  receive  a  narrower  categorical  ansiver- 
enough  for  the  purpose  required,  by  making  a  cursory  e: 
the  effects  he  is  expected  to  produce  as  an  efficient  fu 
through  himself,  (2)  on  the  pupil,  (3)  by  class-work,  ^4)  ^ 
school-room,  and  (5)  without,  on  the  community.  It  is  nt 
that  these  five  elements  are  to  be  found  in  every  teacher's  exj 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  professional  functions  he  must  necessai 
qualifications  which  can  successfully  direct  his  energfies  upon 
ment  which  these  elements  make  up. 

1.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  educate,  which  mean^ 
to  lead  out  but  to  train  up.  To  train  up  a  child  is  to  g^et 
charge  of  himself.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  can  it 
after-environment  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  proper  trainij 
life ;  and  outside  of  nature,  such  a  training  can  only  be  unc 
properly  put  into  practice  by  the  teacher  who  has  taken  char| 
self  In  a  word,  the  skilful  teacher  must  be  possessed  o(  a 
that  has  been  exercised  until  it  feels  its  own  grip  ;  he  must  b< 
cisive  and  discreet — with  a  judgment  balanced  on  the  keen 
duty,  with  an  easy  sway  over  others  that  can  dare  to  think  w€ 
tion,  as  a  rectifying  agency. 

2.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  as  well  as  to  train 
training  is  a  mere  ignoramus-gloss,  and  it  is  as  pernicious  as  ov 
ing,  which  promotes  mental  dyspepsia.  And  as  no  teacher  c 
who  has  not  been  properly  trained  by  man  or  nature,  so  no  teai 
teach  what  he  does  not  thoroughly  understand.  No  teacher  can  I 
educated.  His  final  professional  examination  is  but  his  entrance 
nation  to  continual  study.  Increasing  knowledge  can  alone  de 
ignorance  that  lurks  in  the  minds  of  young  and  old.  In  a  wc 
teacher  should  have  the  habits  of  the  scholar  if  he  would  give  t 
his  pupils. 

3.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  reach  the  individual  throu 
many — the  pupil  through  the  class.  The  class  is  the  medium  ih 
which  the  mental  energy  of  the  teacher  is  directed  so  as  to  reaii. 
maximum  results.  Hence  the  teacher  must  not  only  be  a  right  ly-ti 
man  but  he  must  be  a  well-trained  teacher — the  skilled  artisan  ml 
tendency  of  the  artist  fully  awakened  in  him.  He  ought  to  be  able 
talk  shop  *'  and  to  do  it  well  when  the  proper  opportunity  occurs. 

4.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  govern  the  school— not  mere 
I  rule  his  pupils.  The  school-room  is  his  realm,  the  pupils  his  subj 
J  the  sympathy  of  numbers  his  sceptre.  Hence  he  must  be  possessed  ol 
j                  sweetness  of  character  that  claims  affection,  as  well  as  the  dignit; 
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bearing  which  demands  loyalty.  The  order  he  seeks  to  secure  must  be 
the  order  that  comes  from  necessity,  not  that  which  is  enforced  by  espi- 
onage. The  king  who  thinks  to  be  a  policeman  in  his  own  person  may 
degenerate  into  a  mischief-maker ;  and  the  teacher  who  would  govern  as 
a  king  among  his  pupils  must  be  possessed  of  the  generosity  which 
detects  as  easily  as  the  craft  that  betrays. 

5.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  an  example  to  others.  The 
man  who  is  nothing  but  a  teacher,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  is  a  man  of 
QO  account  in  the  community.  Hence,  the  true  teacher  does  not  hide 
bimself  away  from  the  parent  or  from  his  fellow- men.  He  is  a  citizen,  an 
ictive  citizen.  Though  neutral,  perhaps,  in  politics,  yet  he  should  be 
irilling  to  join  in  any  movement  that  will  further  the  interests  of  the 
town  or  village  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast — qualified  a^  far  as  possi- 
t)le  to  be  a  leader  among  men,  as  far  as  intelligence  goes. —  The  Educa- 
Hcnal  Record, 


Needs  of  the  Distriot  Sohools."^ 

We  need  officers  who  think  a  small  school  needs  as  much  brains  to  run 
it  as  a  large  school ;  who  will  hire  good  teachers  by  the  year  instead  of 
for  terms  of  eight  weeks  each. 

Directors  who  will  keep  premises  in  proper  order,  and  charge  up  all 
damages  of  broken  windows  or  desks,  and  damage  to  the  house,  fence,  or 
outbuildings,  to  the  careless  or  lazy  teacher. 

School  officers  who  will  visit  the  school  frequently,  and  invite  the 
patrons  also  to  do  so ;  officers  and  patrons  who  will  see  that  we  have 
comfortable  buildings,  clean  and  well  warmed  ;  walls  decorated  with  a  few 
tasty  pictures,  making  the  place  where  the  pupil  spends  more  hours  than 
at  home,  homelike  and  pleasant. 

The  school-house  needs  plenty  of  black-board,  kept  in  good  condition 
for  service,  to  be  used  with  every  topic  taught. 

We  need  school  officers  who  will  attend  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
outbuildings.  We  forget  that  **  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness."  Gen- 
eral Butler,  by  a  system  of  sanitary  regulations,  put  yellow  fever  to  flight 
at  New  Orleans,  under  martial  law,  and  it  was  never  so  healthy  there  as 
then. 

It  IS  the  duty  of  the  school  officers  to  see  that  the  outbuilding  is  not  a 
cess-pool  of  filth  and  depravity.  Many  would  seem  by  their  acts  to  be- 
lieve in  total  depravity,  and  to  encourage  it  by  saying  "  it  cannot  be 
avoided."    Such  are  responsible  for  engendering  disease. 

We  need  officers  who  will  always  hire  the  very  best  teachers  they  can 

*Read  before  the  Concord  Farmers*  Club  by  Secretary  D.  E.  Haskins,  of  Jack- 
son county,  April  12,  1890. 
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get  for  the  money,  without  regard  to  their  be  i 
are  elected  for  their  intelligence,  and  who  ^vill  I 
and  apparatus. 

Each  school  needs  a  dictionary  and  a  teac 
pupils  use  it  and  not  misuse  it ;  also  reading  ch 
how  to  use  them  and  are  inclined  to  do  so,  W/^i 
critical  marks,  and  physiological  charts,  but  not 

We  need  officers  who  will  see  that  your  schoo 
would  use  it  in  their  own  private  business ;  those 
honor,  and  who  will  not  shirk  their  responsfbi/jty  an 
who  will  dare  lo  take  a  stand,  who  know  somethi 
pay  attention  to  them.  Schools  are  not  places  to  t 
out  regard  to  merit. 

We  need  officers  who  will  stay  by  the  teacher  h 
the  pupil  against  the  teacher,  if  the  teacher  has  the  p 
good  order  ;  officers  who  work  for  the  interests  of  t 
for  re-election  ;  officers  who  read  educational  papers 
of  new  methods. 

We  need  more  attention  paid  to  ventilation  and  Ugh 

We  need  more  shade  trees  upon  and  around  our  sch 

We  need  more  parents  who  will  see  that  their  chile 
every  day  and  on  time. 

We  need  teachers  who  can  keep  a  register  in  shape  wii 
ity  of  the  old  army  roll  call,  keeping  every  item  correctl) 
ting  it  to  the  school  authorities  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

We  need  teachers  who  will,  during  their  vacation,  visit  i 
they  can  reach,  with  pencil  and  book  in  hand,  note  the  th 
see  will  improve  their  school,  and  then  practice  them ;  tea^ 
hired  for  their  good  qualities  rather  than  to  keep  them  in  sc 
charges;  teachers  who  will  teach  pupils  to  think  instead 
words  ;  who  will  see  that  pupils  understand  what  they  go  ov 
trying  to  cover  a  great  amount  of  territory  in  a  study;  teachej 
the  difference  between  the  suppressed  hum  of  business  activh 
less  idleness  ;  who  will  not  combine  inaccurate  expressions,  unt 
careless  spelling,  and  slovenly  habits. 

We  need  teachers  who  will  teach  manners  and  morafe,  wb 
allow  their  pupils  to  be  boisterous  and  rude,  either  in  the  school 
on  the  play  ground ;  who  will  call  their  pupils  Mr.  Jones  or  Mii 
instead  of  Bill  or  Jute,  and  who  will  insist  on  being  called  Miss  S 
stead  of  teacher,  teacher,  teacher. 

We  need  teachers  who  when  they  ask  questions  will  see  that  i 
pupil  is  as  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  the  bright  one;  who  will  I 
good  order  when  the  class  is  reciting  as  when  no  class  is  reciting 
will  develop  ideas  by  judicious  questions  rather  than  by  telling  and  i 
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ng  the  pupils,  parrot  like,  to  say  simply  **  yes  maam  "  and  **  no  maam." 
feachers  who  will  own  their  own  books  and  periodicals,  and  not  only 
►wn  them  but  read  them ;  teachers  who  will  look  up  the  pronunciation  of 
?ords  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  and  not  continually  mispronounce  com- 
non  names,  especially  geographical  ones  ;  teachers  who  will  be  the  first 
t  the  school-house  and  last  away ;  who  will  see  to  "  little  things,"  that  no 
'ifle  less  than  absolute  perfection  is  too  small  to  be  seen  ;  who  will  not 
nJy  see  that  a  scholar  handles  books,  slates,  and  pencils  noiselessly,  but 
lat  no  cuts  or  marks  appear  on  the  school  buildings.  ■ 

We  need  teachers  who  read  the  daily  papers  and  know  the  current 
/ents  of  the  day;  who  read  some  of  our  best  magazines  and  know  what 

going  on  in  the  world ;  who  cultivate  their  brains  rather  than  their 
eels;  who  spend  at  least  as  much  time  on  the  subjects  which  they  are  to 
iach  as  on  an  evening's  entertainment ;  who  have  some  life  in  them  and 
re  willing  to  earn  what  they  get,  and  are  not  always  grumbling  about 
leir  wages.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  they  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
iie  posiiion,  the  noblest  position  ever  given  to  man  or  woman  where  more 
[ood  can  be  done  than  in  any  other  place  in  this  wide,  wide  world. 

We  need  teachers  who  know  how  to  read  ;  and  how  to  teach  reading  ; 
v\\o  will  have  a  proper  program  and  live  up  to  it  ;  who  will  teach  their 
cholars  to  stand  at  ease,  not  growing  one-sided  by  leaning  on  the  desk  ; 
eachers  who  are  not  lazy,  who  use  the  apparatus  furnished  and  ask  for 
vhat  is  necessary,  and  take  care  of  it,  after  it  is  furnished,  and  see  that  it 
s  not  destroyed. 

We  need  teachers  with  energy,  clear  grit,  enthusiastic  in  their  calling. 

We  need  teachers  with  warm  hearts,  even  temper,  genial,  earnest, 
iheerful  and  kind,  especially  to  the  little  ones,  and  who  will  see  that  they 
ire  not  neglected  on  the  school  ground  ;  who  will  teach  honesty,  kind- 
less,  truthfulness,  and  respect  for  their  superiors,  and  deference  to  their 
nferiors;  who  will  correct  idleness,  lying,  stealing,  obscenity,  and  intem- 
mnce,  attacking  all  such  evils  by  kind  and  thorough  talks,  and  special 
ivils  by  private  lectures.—  The  Moderator. 
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^'  "•  ^"ITING,  JR.,  PRINCIPAL  CLAY  HILL  ACADEMY,  MILLWOOD,  VA. 

shall  give  briefly  my  present  way  of  teaching  English  grammar,  as 
rom  It  I  have  obtained  better  results  than  from  any  other  course  which 
[  wve  pursued. 

'^n  with  pupils  nine  or  ten  years  old,  using  some  easy  text-book— 
'Knox's  How  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly  is  excellent.     Very  slowly 

carefully  the  class  proceeds  writing  many  statements,  questions  and 
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exclamations.     Line  upon  line  the  pupils  are 
periods  and  commas.     Almost    claily  they  p 
possessives.     Here  a  little  and  there  a  little  t. 
from  particulars  and  to  formulate  general    rul< 
facts.     Gradually,  but  surely,  they  become   pi 
construction  of  sentences,  that  is  they  can    use 
naturally,  capitals,  periods,  commas,   atpostrap 
exclamation  points;     This  practice  work   must  I 
out  of  class,  and  at  all  times  neatness  and  accur^i 
and  if  possible  secured.     It  is   all   important 
Practice  and  review  are  especially  necessary  for 
This  process  takes  time,  it  requires  patience,  it  a 
but  the  end  in  view  is  glorious  and  worth  striving 

Into  this  mechanical  warp  I  strive  to  weave  c 
study  the  form  of  the  words  of  the  sentence,  we 
degrees  the  office  of  each.  The  idea  of  subject  at 
grasped,  but  the  idea  must  be  presented  again  and  ag 
concrete  forms  and  under  many  different  aspects, 
fact  that  the  office  of  some  words  is  to  modify — s 
subject,  others  modifying  the  predicate.  By  illustr 
this  principle  is  driven  home,  though  it  takes  careful  « 
practice.  The  third  discovery  we  make  in  our  "ofHo 
some  words  connect  other  words— one  class  by  merel 
by  showing  relation.  Thus,  as  we  proceed  we  gain  a  - 
uses  of  the  parts  of  speech,  learn  their  names,  and  begii 
name  of  each  with  its  use.  The  pupil  breaks  the  sentei 
ject,  predicate,  modifiers,  and  connectives,  and  this  analyi 
rapidly  and  with  ease. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  all  this  is  variable,  i 
scholastic  year  seems  suffircient,  and  again  one  year  and  a  1 
Be  sure ;  and  if  you  must  be  slow  in  order  to  be  sure,  be  i 
the  principles  firmly  in  the  soil  of  the  youthful  miad,  a/ 
remove  the  rubbish  which  might  overwhelm  them  and  bury 
sight. 

Having  learned  the  outward  form  of  sentences  and  the  nami 
of  the  uses  of  most  of  the  words  composing  them,  we  next  p 
more  detailed  study  of  these  words.  We  study  the  propes 
different  parts  of  speech,  and,  by  use  of  blackboard  and  pa; 
understand  what  these  different  properties  mean,  and  why  the  ] 
of  one  part  of  speech  differ  from  those  of  another,  as,  for  exan 
a  verb  has  mode  and  a  noun  has  not. 

It  is  sometimes  better  to  postpone  the  study  o(  pronouns  ii 
other  parts  of  speech  have  been  studied,  for  in  all  languages  thepj 
present  great  difficulties.     Having  learned  to  divide  the  seoten 
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jbject,  predicate,  object,  modifiers,  and  connectives,  and  having  learned 
le  properties  of  the  parts  of  speech,  we  now  proceed  to  enlarge  our 
eld  of  vision.  First  we  write  sentences  with  compound  subjects,  occa- 
onally  parsing  the  words  "  to  k«ep  our  hand  in,''  but  giving  that  sort  of 
ork  a  subordinate  place.  Then,  in  the  order  named,  we  write  sen- 
dees with  compound  predicates,  compound  objects,  compound  adjective 
lemenEs,  modifying  subject  and  object,  compound  adverbial  elements. 
1  doing  this,  we  should  constantly  use  the  blackboard.  Just  now  it  may 
e  weJl  to  say  that  the  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  grammar  in  a  sitting 
osture  will  surely  fail.  The  class  must  be  kept  awake,  and  a  certain 
nrfunt  of  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary. 
The  next  step  is  to  define  the  phrase  and  illustrate  its  use  by  examples 
lowing  to  what  it  is  equivalent.  Follow  this  up  with  a  discussion  of 
le  clause,  explaining  the  diflference  between  the  clause  and  the  phrase. 
he  drill  along  this  hne  should  be  continued  for  some  time  until  the  sub- 
:t  is  mastered  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious  to  the  brighter 
embers  of  the  class.  In  this  connection,  the  use  of  the  pronoun  may 
studied,  especially  the  use  of  the  relative. 

This  done,  we  are  ready  to  write  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sen- 
ices,  and  to  understand  the  difference  between  them.  Much  practice 
)rk  should  be  required  from  the  class  at  this  point.  Take  simple  sen- 
ices,  and  by  the  proper  addition  of  clauses,  make  them  exceedingly 
mplex  and  by  adding  other  members  make  them  coni pound.  By 
ferring  to  the  successive  steps,  we  see  for  what  purpose  the  different 
;ments  were  added,  and  what  was  the  precise  effect  of  such  additions, 
laye  written  to  little  purpose  if  I  have  not  made  it  clear  that  in  my 
union,  grammar  should  be  taught  as  an  art,  rather  than  as  a  science. 
le  ability  to  give  a  rule  is  worth  little  compared  with  the  ability  to  write  a 
ntence  correctly  and  to  give  its  analysis.  The  theory  can  come  in  later 
len  the  pupil  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  but  practice  is  what  the 
'ung  grammarian  most  needs.  This  method  of  combining  analysis 
a  synthttis,  and  of  uniting  a  little  theory  with  much  practice,  some 
ecepts  with  many  examples,  is  to  be  preferred  for  reasons,  which  in  my 
igment  cannot  be  urged  in  favor  of  other  methods,  ist.  It  is  easy,  it 
logical,  it  is  natural,  it  is  fruitful  of  good  results.  By  this  method, 
maples  are  taught  by  object-lessons  as  it  were,  and  we  learn  the  abstract 
»ra  the  concrete.  Theory  alone  does  little  good.  Success  comes  to 
'  "**"  ^"^  can  do  in  practice  rather  than  to  the  man  who  knows  in 
*ory.  A  gentlemen  speaking  to  me  of  a  physician  said  **  He  is  *  bet- 
"P  on  the  theory  of  his  profession  than  any  other  man  I  ever  knew, 
tl  would  not  trust  him  to  dose  a  sick  horse."  His  knowledge  is  all 
?!,'  .  ^^^lity  to  put  that  knowledge  into  practice  is  wanting.  To  a 
s  niind  the  concrete  and  practical  must  be  first  presented,  afier- 
irds  the  general  and  theoretical. 
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The  great  facts  of  a  languag-e  v.rill  b 
better  understood  if  th^y  are  illustra 
quently,  than  would  be  possible  from  ; 
erdl  rules. 

2nd-  This  method  inspires  more  int< 
asm  for  it  than  can  be  produced  by  a  ps 
is  practical  naturally  interests  us  more  t 
use  and  from  which  we  expect  to  deriv* 
he  is  taught  to  write  and  to  speak  bett< 
to  greater  diligence,  and  incited  to  mo 
result  often  follows  from  the  use  of  the  ai 
if  ever,  from  the  use  of  the  parsings  methc 

But  if  this  analytic  method  is  practic 
amount  of  theory  and  if  it  inspires  inter 
suits  by  developing  the  pupil's  mind  an< 
These  are  the  great  objects  which  educati* 
education  is  the  best  which  causes  the  g^re 
furnishes  the  largest  stock  of  materials  wii 
can  work.  Let  us  recapitulate.  We  hav< 
best  method  of  teaching  English  grammar 
tence  and  how  to  analyze  it  (i.  e.  how  to  di 
object,  modifiers  and  connectives,)  to  teach 
offices  of  each,.to  teach  the  form  and  natun 
tences.  These  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  the  c 
to  be  illustrated  by  examples  written  by  the  ] 
rected  by  the  teacher.  The  time  required  ^ 
years,  and  the  objects  sought  are  mental  deve 
rules  mechanically  remembered. 

The  class  is  now  ready  for  Rhetoric.  Th* 
should  not  be  to  force  pupils  to  commit  to  n 
rules  on  Purity,  Propriety,  Precision,  Figures, 
All  these  should  be  defined  and  explained,  but 
thing  practical,  something  to  make  us  write 
our  expression  logical,  terse,  and  clear.  In 
nothing  teaches  us  to  do  like  doing.  The 
is  to  make  the  class  write  compositions  twia 
if  not,  once  a  week ;  the  teacher  should  cor; 
the  next  day  he  should  examine  each  composit 
ing  and  explaining  each  correction,  insisting  uj 
the  class,  encouraging  pupils  to  participate  in  tii 
cisms  should  extend  to  all  points,  orthograp 
words,  arrangement,  precision,  and  the  work  mu 
exercise  usually  requires  so  much  time  that  nc 
compositions  can  be  corrected  and  discussed  duri 
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eatness  must  be  secured  if  possible.  In  this  style,  by  far  the  most  im- 
ortant  thing  is  clearness.  If  the  pupils*  realize  that  the  meaning  should 
e  so  dear  that  the  reader  mus^  understand,  and  if  they  earnestly  strive  to 
tain  to  this  degree  of  excellence,  gradually  loose  sentences  will  disap- 
»r  and  carelessly  placed  phrases  and  clauses  will  begin  to  assume  their 
'oper  positions.  Teach  pupils  to  arrange  the  matter  in  paragraphs  and 
•ge  upon  them  the  importance  of  connecting  their  sentences  logically, 
id  of  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  matter.  Try  to  show  them  how  to 
[press  their  ideas  simply,  clearly  and  forcibly.  This  plan  will,  I  think, 
)  more  real  good  than  the  close  study  of  a  text-book  (though,  of 
urse,  some  text-book  must  be  used  as  a  guide)  and  the  thorough 
emorizing  of  rules.  In  this  work,  a  little  which  a  pupil  learns  for  him- 
If  is  better  than  a  great  mass  crammed  into  him  from  without 
With  the  completion  of  Rhetoric  the  course  of  English  in  secondary 
hools  usually  ends,  but  Anglo-Saxon  has  assumed  and  deserves  an 
iportanl  position  in  the  college  course  of  to-day,  and  should,  as  it 
ems  to  me,  take  a  place  in  the  preparatory  schools  also.  Prior  to  i825» 
Dglo-Saxon  did  not  hold  a  place  in  the  course  of  any  college  in  the 
nited  States.  Since  that  time  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding 
our  modern  English,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  compara- 
vt  grammar,  has  been  recognized,  and  it  has  been  rapidly  coming  to 
it  front  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  same  considera- 
ons  should  obtain  for  it  recognition  in  the  secondary  school.  We  study 
atin,  Greek,  French  and  German  in  the  grammar  school,  why  then 
aould  we  not  also  study  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent  stock  from  which  has 
prung  our  English.  The  literature  proper  is  not  so  rich  as  the  litera- 
ires  of  the  other  languages  named,  but  out  of  it  has  grown  a  language 
hose  literature  is  more  rich  and  varied  than  any  other  language  pos- 
*sses. 

A  knowledge  of  the  old  language  is  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
anding  of  the  new.  We  may  use  the  one  correctly  without  the  knowl- 
ige  of  the  other  ;.  but  the  reasons  we  cannot  know,  the  bottom  facts  we 
mnot  explain  unless  we  are  able  to  trace  our  words— the  good,  solid 
ords  of  every  day  life— back  to  their  sources.  The  language  of  a  peo- 
\t  is  the  exponent  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  that  people ;  and 
though  our  language  has  lain  well-nigh  all  tongues  under  tribute,  it  is 
leasantand  profitable  to  follow  the  main  stream  back  to  its  headwaters 
here  its  course  and  nature  were  determined  by  Saxon  character  and 
axon  feeling.  A  beautiful  temple  has  been  erected,  the  student  must 
camme,  not  only  the  carved  pillars,  the  groined  roof,  and  the  imposing 
Dme,  but  also  the  firm  foundation  upon  which  the  massive  superstruc- 
ire  rests.  The  physician  studies  the  living  body  in  all  its  freshness  and 
eauty  and  strength,  but  he  must  also  study  the  dead  subject,  the  bony 
teleton.    In  like  manner,  the  study  of  the  foundation  and  frame  work 
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of  the  living  language  is  useful  and  i 
great  light  on  the  language  of  to-day,  a 
tory,  character  and  development  of  the 
To  teach  pupils  to  write  sentences  coi 
to  combine  them  clearly  and  log-ically,  ai 
their  sources;  this  is  the  work  for  tes 
Schools. — Southwestern  Journal. 
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REPORT  BY  MISS   RAWLINGS,   OF    A    LECT 

The  art  of  teaching  may  be  defined  by  s 
As  it  is  important  that  a  physician  know  tl 
to  successfully  practice  his  art  ;  so  the  tei 
the  mind  in  order  to  apply  his  art.  In 
hours  at  most  can  be  given  to  this  subjec 
presented  in  outline.  Below  we  have  a 
ments  of  the  mind  in  ^e  act  of  learning ; 

I.  Motive  and  Will. 

II.  Attention,  Concentration. 

III.  Acquisition,  Retention,  Portative  mei 

IV.  Reproduction,  Recollection, 

V.  Elaboration,  Thought  proper,  Mental  ( 
ory. 

VI.  Character,  mental  and  moral,  Habit,  ( 
The  point  of  departure  is  motive.     Readi 

at  the  first,  we  have :  The  proper  motive  b 
aroused  ;  then  the  mind  is  in  a  proper  conditi 
is  necessary  for  acquisition  ;  that  which  has  be 
duced ;  reproduction  is  necessary  for  elaborat; 
has  been  elaborated  it  is  wrought  up  into  m 
habit,  opinion,  power,  assimilated  memory. 

Reading  the  synopsis  backward:  The  teaci 
character  ;  to  bring  this  about  elaboration  muj 
ceded  by  reproduction  ;  and  in  order  that  a  th 
must  be  acquired ;  to  acquire  knowledge  the  i 
and  this  is  done  by  the  will,  affected  through  m< 

In  most  cases  the  art  of  teaching  stops  short 
ting  one  of  the  most  important  steps,  namely, 
important  point  is  motive^  that  is,  moving  the  t« 
the  second  is  elaboration. 

What  is  motive  ?    Motive  is  either  a  pleasure 
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live  is  the  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  for  not  doing:  it.     Motive  is  the 
ecedent  to  an  act.     Motive  is  usually  a  feeling.     There  are  two  classes 
motives,  those  that  pull,  or  the  aitractivey  and  those  that  push,  or  the 
1>ulsive,     These  two  forces  combined  produce    the  highest  results, 
ichers  often   make  mistakes,  sometimes  by  only  using  the  propulsive 
:e,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  may  err  by  using  only  the  attractive, 
rhe  Greek  plan  was  to  begin  with  the  painful  stimulus  ;  the  old-school 
cipline  was  hard  because  the  teacher  was   unskillful  in  the  use  of 
'tive.     This  has  been  reversed  in  modern  times,  by  deliberately  placing 
nething  pleasant  before  the  mind,  for  better  results  are  obtained. 
We  now  take  up  the  second  important  step,  that  is  elaboration.     The 
estion  arises,  Is  it  legitimate  to  commit  that  to  memory  which  we  do 
t  understand  ?    We  may,  and  I  think  we  ought  ;  this  will,  perhaps,  be 
)re  clearly  understood  when  we  remember  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
;mory,   the  portative  and  the  assimilative ;  thus  a  bit  of  knowledge 
lich  is  not  understood  may  be  committed  to  memory  and  wrought  up 
:o  the  higher  form. 

Elaboration  means  transformation.  Knowledge  has  served  its  highest 
irpose  when  it  has  been  transformed.  To  bring  about  this  change  is 
B  secret  of  good  itzQ\i\x\g,—Southwestem  Journal, 
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Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  language  work  in  the  lower  grades  as  it 
usually  pursued  is  not  a  success,  we  determined,  the  first  of  January,  to 
izard  an  experiment.  Our  schools  then  had  five  months  to  run.  It 
«  thought  that  we  would  divide  the  work  in  each  of  the  grades  from 
cond  year  to  sixth  year  into  five  parts  and  continue  the  study  of  each 
irt  one  month.     The  five  parts  were  to  be  Dictation,  Story  Reproduc- 

W  ^^^^"^^  ^^^'^^'  ^^^^''v^^^o"  Story,  and  Letter  Writing. 

nen  we  got  commenced  on  our  course,  we  discovered  that  one  month 
as  not  enough  time  to  devote  to  any  one  branch  of  the  subject,  conse- 
lently  we  shortened  our  outline  to  three  heads  and  gave  from  six  to 
Rht  weeks  to  each. 

We  are  now  beginning  on  our  third  head,  Letter  Writing,  and  can 
lely  report  our  work  a  success.     In  the  hope  that  our  experience  may 
rove  a  benefit  to  other  teachers  who  are  anxiously  searching  for  the 
ght,  our  outlines  are  here  presented  just  as  we  developed  and  us^^\ 
lem.    It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  E.  WhU^^s 
istnictions  at  county  institute,  as  the  source  of  our  inspiration.     Fur- 
Her,  It  might  be  said  that  the  success  or  failure  of  our  plan  as  worV.^^ 
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out  in  other  schools  will  depend    very 
can  adopt  another's  method  and    be  sue 
methods  his  own,  and  see  the  end  from  1 

i^  DICTATION    e: 

The  aim  of  these  exercises  shall    be 
composition,  including  spellings,    use    of  < 
tion,  paragraphing,  etc.,  and  to  test  the  pi 

2nd  School  year. — In  the  second  year 
without  special  telling,  the  following^  rules 
Begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital.  U 
O.  The  names  of  days  and  months  begi 
lowing  for  punctuation  :  End  every  telling 
asking  sentence  with  a  question  mark, 
after  the  name  of  a  person  in  direct  add; 
tions  should  be  familiar  to  pupils  of  this  g 
St.  [Street],  ct.,  cts.,  doz.,  gal.,  qt.,  pi 
months  and  days.  If  other  punctuation, 
tals  is  required  to  make  the  word  dictated 
so  direct  without  giving  a  reason.  The  i. 
served  concerning  paragraphing. 

jrd  School  year, — Dictation  work  for  the 
the  preceding  and  this  in  addition.  Pupils  : 
use  of  the  apostrophe  and  quotation  mark 
to  use  the  comma  in  setting  off  parentheti 
spelling  of  plurals, .  when  they  occur,  by  rule 
/fihyear. — In  the  fourth  year  pupils  may 
for  singular  and  plural  possessives,  in  additi 
going  grades,  in  connection  wiiH  dictation  wc 
5M  year, — In  this  grade  the  hyphen  and  ca 
Paragraphing  should  be  taught  here. 

6th  year, — Here,  when  compound  words  oc 
into  "  root  *'  and  **  prefix  "  or  "suffix,"  or  bol 
!  ing  grades  should  be  followed  here,  and  specia 

j  grouping  of  sentences  into  paragraphs. 

i  To  provide  materials  for  dictation  exercises 

I  are  offered.     Outside  work  bearing^  on  readin 

'  sons  may  be  brought  in.  in  connection  with 

selected  from  papers  or  books,  especially  the 
papers  with  this  end  in  view,  may  be  used. 

The  following  plan  may  assist  in  making  Diet 
ing  and  profitable.  After  the  pupils  have  all  wri 
tion,  one  or  more  pupils  may  place  on  the  boj 
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Phis  is  then  corrected  by  the  teacher  and  the  class,  sentence  by  sentence, 
nd  the  correct  form  placed  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  incorrect.     The  in- 
orrect  form  may  be  now  erased,  and  the  correct  form  left  on  the  bo^rd 
0  be  studied  by  the  pupils.     After  studying,  this  may  be  erased  and  th^ 
ntire  exercise  dictated  again.     If  the  work  is  now  satisfactory  the  sam^ 
►rocess  may  be  repeated. 

The  foregoing  outline  faithfully  pursued  for  six  or  eight  weeks  cannot 
ill  to  produce  marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  part  of  compo- 
itioTi.— Educational  News, 


Laws  of  QnestioDing. 

1.  Question?  should  be  clear,  concise,  definite  and  adapted  to  the 
ipacity  of  the  pupil.  They  should  be  in  simple,  pure,  straightforward 
jjglish,  of  few  words,  and  should  at  once  direct  the  attention  of  the 
amer  to  the  special  point  concerning  which  he  is  to  speak. 

2.  A  question  that  is  heard,  but  not  understood,  should  not  be  repeated 
I  the  same  language.  It  should  be  simplified.  The  question  should  be 
ated  to  the  entire  class,  and  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer  it 
lould  not  be  spoken  until  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  an 
aswer. 

3.  Questions  should  be  in  the  lan/juage  of  the  teacher,  not  in  the  lan- 
uage  of  the  book.  If  the  questions  of  the  book  are  asked,  and  the 
nswers  of  the  book  are  accepted,  the  pupil  may  easily  substitute  mem- 
ry  for  understanding  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson. 

4.  As  a  series,  questions  should  be  logical ;  they  should  omit  nothing  ; 
ley  should  develop  every  point  in  its  proper  place;  they  should  con- 
tantly  lead  to  the  ultimate  fact  to  be  brought  out  in  the  lesson.  Each 
luestion  of  a  perfect  series  is  based  upon  the  preceding  answer.  Unfavor- 
ble  answers  must  be  turned  to  good  account.  The  pupil  should  not  be 
eproved  for  giving  an  answer  which  is  justified  by  the  question  asked. 

5'  Questions  should  not  allow  a  choice  of  answers.  Instead  of  *'  Is  it 
ed  or  green  ?  "  ask  "  What  color  is  it  ?  " 

Questions  should  not  suggest  the  answer  by  contrast ;  as  "  How 
oany  of  you  think  the  humming-bird  is  a  very,  very  large  bird  ?  "     The 
^nswer  should  not  be  indicated  by  inflection,  emphasis,  tone  of  voice 
apression  of  face,  motion  of  hps,  or  in  any  other  way. 

^"v  n'^^^*  questions  should  not  be  such  as  are  sufficiently  answered 
>y  Ves  or  "No."  Mere  assent  or  dissent  does  not  require  much 
ntellectual  effort,  and  saying  "Yes"  or  "No''  is  inadequate  as  a  means 
K  ^"!m^*^^"^  language.     Putting  an  old  question  in  a  new  form  leads 

e  child  to  look  at  an  old  truth  from  a  new  standpoint,  and  to  feel  a  new 
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interest  in  it.     This  favors  thorough n< 
The  teacher  should  avoid  stereotyped  foi 

8.  A  question  should  not  introduce  i< 
omitted,  or  anticipate  ideas  which  have  r 
which  tell  too  much,  or  which  admit  gft 
educational  instruments. 

9.  The  question  should  not  g^eneralize 
you  learned  of  all  these?"  before  **  Of  he 

10.  A  question  should  be  interrog-ative 
tree  is  this  ?  **  instead  of  *'  This  is  what  ki 

As  the  chief  value  of  educational  ques 
activity,  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  habit  of 
himself,  each  question  should  require  a  < 
each  answer  should  be  the  thoughtful  resul 

Skill  in  receiving  and  disposing  of  ans 
good  questioning. 

If  there  be  no  answer  the  teacher  is  usua 
culated  the  power  of  the  class. 

If  the  answer  be  a  random  guess,  or  wilfu 
unravel  the  difficulty  by  asking  questions  w 
and  then  return  to  the  original  question  and 

Always  give  the  pupil  credit  for  any  elen 
answer  may  contain. 

If  possible,  lead  him  to  see  wherein  it  is  in 

Do  not  resort  to  ridicule  to  show  that  an 
will  not  try  to  answer  if  he  feels  that  he  may 
— Mrs.  N,  L,  Knox,  in  School  Supplement, 


Some  Hints  as  to  Saooess  ii 

BY  PRIN.  W.  E.  BISSELL,  NEW 

Any  teacher  who  desires  enviable  success  n 
ing  power  is,  how  to  obtain  it,  and  must  be  wi 
natural  and  acquired,  toward  securing  it. 

Many  theorizing  **  educators,"  so-called,  trai 
and  the  ceaseless  burden  of  their  song  is,  "We 
else  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  teaching  po^ 
ever  uttered  by  mortal  man  ;  but  too  many,  b© 
ity,  fail  to  give  good  reasons  for  the  belief  whi 
nounce  their  text — a  good  one — but  often  fail  to 

We  would  be  wise  to  spend  less  time  in  felicil 
progress  which  we  have  made  and  are  making, 
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colored  word-pictures  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  and  noble  nature  of 
our  profes5ion.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  appreciate  the  value  of  the  good 
which  has  been  accomplished;  but  let  us  beware  lest  the  colors  in  whicH 
we  array  our  successes  are  so  gorgeous  as  to  blind  us  to  our  short- 
cornings  and  inexcusable  defects. 

'Teachers are  born,  not  made,"  may  be  true  ;  but  natural  gifts  cannot 
alone  tit  the  teacher  for  the  responsible  place  he  is  called  upon  to  fill.  By- 
careful  study  and  steady,  unremitting  effort,  any  teacher  may  at  least 
command  the  respect  of  his  profession,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  those 
who  come  under  his  instruction.  Are  there  not  altogether  too  many  who 
ikil  to  do  this?  Honesty  compels  the  answer,  **  Yea,  verily."  Why  is 
it?  We  must  agree  with  the  unpractical  theorists  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  say  that  they  fail  to  understand  what  true  teaching  power 
k,  and  have  a  very  small  amount  of  the  valuable  commodity  "  in  stock." 

What  is  true  teaching  power  ?  We  will  define  it  briefly  in  the  words 
of  a  much  respected  fellow-teacher  :  **  True  teaching  power  is  the  ability 
to  prei^errt  to  the  learner  objects  of  thought  which  will  win,  stimOlate  and 
maintain  his  attention  and  interest,  thus  securing  application  and  growth." 

In  this  definition  '*win''  is  opposed  to  command;  "stimulate'*  to 
drive,  and  '*  maintain"  to  lose.  The  teaching  that  fails  to  arouse  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child  to  healthful  activity  is  void  of  power.  When 
only  spasmodic  attention  and  languid  interest  are  secured,  there  is  weak- 
ness in  the  teaching.  The  teaching  that  does  not  hold  the  attention  of 
\ht  learner  and  incite  him  to  independent  thought  and  study,  lacks  the 
power  of  true  teaching. 

How  shall  we  obtain  true  power  as  teachers  ?  First  of  all  let  us  ad- 
vance the  opinion  that  book-lore  alone  cannot — does  not — qualify  any 
person  to  act  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  There  are  many  walking  cyclopedias 
who  go  through  the  motions  of  teaching,  but  their  efforts  fail  to  instruct. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  material,  but  know  not  how  to  use  it.  A 
Imowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  is,  of  course,  indispensable;  but 
unless  the  teacher  also  possesses  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  that  will  be  called  into  exercise,  he  is  only  partially  equipped 
IS  work.     He  may  occasionally  stumble  into  success  as  brilliant  as 

e  display  of  a  meteor,  but  it  will  be  equally  transient.     A  teacher  who 
no     ave  clear  knowledge  concerning  the  offices  and  relations  of 

mT     ^^''"^^'^'  ^  "^^  ^  rudderless  craft. 

ny  eachers  who  have  achieved  only  moderate  success  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  their  failure  to  rise  higher.     One  reason  is  that  they  do 
W  i^™'^       "^^  ^ven  the  simplest  operation  of  the  human  mind  with 
d    \    f^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'     ^^  ^^  "^^  necessary  for  us  all  to  explore  the 
P  "^^taphysical  science,  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  become  pro- 

?      If yc^ologisu.     But  the  teacher  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inves- 
Ugatethe  nature  and  purpose  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  their 
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mode  of  action  and  growth  in  the  difli 
toward  assisting  himself  in  the  solutio: 
How  many  teachers  are  there  who  und 
plays  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  ? 
the  percept  or  concept  ?  How  many  1 
always  an  invariable  sequence  in  the  ac 
But  without  further  multiplication  of  wc 
will  come  only  to  those  teachers  who  are  ' 
to  those  who  recognize  and  know  of  mini 
cian  who  would  presume  to  prescribe  for 
edge  of  anatomy  and  materia  medica^  wou 
his  shingle.  What,  then,  should  happen  \ 
to  bring  about  mind-growth  unaided  by  \ 
the  mind  and  of  its  faculties  ?  We  think 
compelled  to  prepare  for  his  work  or  "  tak« 
JatirnaL 

ThingB  Worth  Knc 

To  learn  to  think  and  act  for  yourself. 
To  respect  gray  hairs,  especially  your  owj 
To  waste  nothing,  neither  money,  time  no 
If  you  have  a  place  of  business,  to  be  foun 
To  spare  when  you  are  young  that  you  m 
To  bear  little  trials  patiently  that  you  may  J 
To  be  self-reliant  and  not  take  too  much  a 

yourself. 

To  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  sparj 

science. 

To  learn  to  say  no  ;  it  will  be  of  more  servi 

read  Latin. 

To  do  all  the  good  you  can  in  the  world  am 

it  as  possible. 
To  stick  to  your  own  opinion  if  you  have  one, 

the  same  liberty  to  stick  to  theirs. 


From  Foreign  Souroii 


Eastern  Prussia, — In  a  lecture  given  before  the  tweaj 
insurance  companies  in  Germany,  it  was  stated  that  iDvd 
flagrations,  has  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  within  t\f^ 
siderab)e  damage  by  destroying  935  buildings,  and  losi  i 
marks,  were  caused  by  children  and  imbeciles  playing  witi' 
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Germany.— kn  argument  in  favor  of  simplification  of  orthography  is  found  in  searching 
for  the  relative  proportion  of  the  words  written  purely  phonetically  and  others.  In 
Goethe's  "  Werther  Leiden,"  the  first  ten  thousand  words  show — 

Purely  phonetically  written  words 6,863  =  68.5  % 

Words  following  rules 2,681  =  26.8% 

Words  not  written  phonetically 389  =    4.0^ 

Foreign  words  not  written  phonetically 46  =    0.5  fo 

Exceptions  of  rules 2i_.    0,2  ^ 

Total  words 10,000=100% 

In  other  words,  95.3%  of  all  the  word$,  have  regular,  and  only  4.7  %  irregular  spelling. 
Since  Goethe's  time  the  orthography  of  the  German  language  has  been  simplified  repeat- 
edly, and  the  proportion  of  unruly  words  is  much  smaller  than  formerly.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  a  similar  showing  could  be  made  for  the  English  language !  How 
nuch  energy,  worry  and  time  might  be  saved  to  teachers  and  pupils ! 

Hamburg.— .^toi,  Schleiden,  who  died  recently,  one  of  the  few  rich  schoolmasters  of 
Jfc  world,  left  in  his  last  will  to  every  one  of  his  nineteen  teachers  a  very  comfortable  life- 
innuity.  To  the  city  library,  to  the  city  art  gallery,  to  the  industrial  museum,  to  the  pen- 
sion fund  for  unmarried  teachers,  to  a  number  of  schools,  orphan  asylums  and  hospitals, 
be  left  large  sums  ranging  between  two  and  five  thousand  marks.  His  large  library  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  library. 

Prussia.— 0(  3,702  graduates  from  gymnasia,  6  were  less  than  17  years  old  ,  98  were 
*7y»";  579  ^we  eighteen  years;  972  were  19  years;' 959  were  20  years;  1,035  ^^r* 
21  years  and  over. 

A  Berlin  teacher,  Biittner,  has  been  granted  a  vacation  of  two  years  upon  a^lication 
from  the  foreign  office.  He  is  to  devote  his  time  to  the  investigations  of  the  flora  of  Togo- 
land,  in  Africa. 

Minister  Von  Gossler  has  given  a  week's  furlough  to  all  teachers  who  desire  to  attend 
the  National  Teachers'  Meeting. 

Smizerland.—Oti  the  5th  of  July,  the  monument  of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun  will  be  un- 
reilcd. 


Notes. 

The  men  of  the  past  believed  in  men,  not  in  mere  workers  in  the  great  human  work- 

s  op.    They  believed  in  individual  men,  full-grown  and  matured  in  their  whole  man- 

,  and  not  in  mere  scholars  or  practitioners  in  some  one  section  of  life  or  knowledge, 

whose  mental  culture  should  be  limited  to  that  one  section.     Men  are  what  we  need  in 

w country;  not  lawyers  or  physicians,  or  ministers,  but  men — men  who,  whatever  may 
«r  profusion,  are  more  than  their   profession;    men  who,  whatever  may  be  the 

xen  0  their  knowledge  in  their  own  peculiar  science,  know  much  that  is  beyond 

eir  saence,  and  see  the  glory  of  all  knowing  and  of  all  truth.  Education,  according  to 
■  V  '  ^^  *'*  ^*  ^^^^  religion.  It  seeks  the  individual  that  it  may  bestow  upon  him, 
jn  «Melf,  the  fuUness  of  iu  blessing.  It  strives  to  perfect  the  world  in  its  own  sphere 
{  ,.°^P^'^^^**c  individuals  who  form  the  world.  It  desires  and  tries,  therefore 
^      g  this  as  iu  first  and  foremost  work),  to  give  completeness  to  each  one  whom  it  ap- 

T  IS  unfortunate  that  many  of    the  experiments  with  public  education  have  been 
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importations  of  ready-made  systems.  Many  oi 
erroneous  idea  that  systems  and  methods  matur 
conditions,  must  be  successful  when  transplantc 
instruction  and  discipline  may  operate  successfui 
it  out  in  its  entirety  in  a  village  or  country  scfaoc 
key  to  success.  The  true  teacher  must  heed  tfa< 
to  that  which  is  good."  He  must  study  condit 
methods.— 5m^/.  y.  H,  Phillips^  Bir-fnin^hatn^  . 

Whatever  may  be  the  method  employed,  tfae 
to  introduce  intelligence  and  life  into  the  read: 
merely  the  mechanical  memory  of  the  child,  but  . 
judgment  and  his  imagination.  The  lesson  shoi 
questions  to  animate  it,  and  by  diversions  to  ms 
reading  is  the  child's  first  introduction  to  study, 
his  first  effort  be  not  too  difficult  for  him,  and  that 
by  his  disagreeable  apprenticeship  to  reading. — Le 

Keeping  after  school  fails,  and  must  fail,  to  pro 
pared  lessons,  to  incite  ambition,  to  awaken  ener/ 
The  results  are  evil  and  only  evil  continually. — Su^ 

The  education  which  I  advocate  will  require  pa 
exercise  tending  to  improve  the  judgment.  It  m 
mind  is  occupied,  he  should  engage  it  with  the  c< 
hhor,— Michael  Faraday. 

A  TREE  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can 
learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect 
or  accident.     It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  sup< 
worth  having  can  possibly  be  built. — J,  A.  Froude. 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  of  our 
as  doing  ill. — Cicero, 

Be  not  afraid  of  enthusiasm ;  you  need  it,  you  do  no 

The  foundation  of  learning  consists  in  represeni 
objects,  so  that  they  may  be  apprehended  easily. — Comt 

That  which  is  noblest,  sweetest,  best  in  child-life 
patience.  The  primary  school  needs  a  summer  clin 
closest  relationship  with  the  child-heart  that  we  reach 
engine,  the  child's  will. — Gen.  T,  J,  Morgan. 

Two  things  are  necessary  in  training  mind.  The 
into  play,  and  there  must  be  teaching  skill  to  enable 
That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  familiar  subject,  rich  in 
must  be  intelligent  skill  to  turn  those  difficulties  to  accou 

Endeavor,  first,  to  broaden  your  children's  sympathi 
needs,  to  bring  love  and  kindness  into  such  unceasing  C( 
their  activity,  that  these  sentiments  may  be  engrafted  in 
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hem  such  judgment  and  tact  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  wise,  sure,  and  abundant  use 
)f  these  rirtaes  in  the  circle  which  surrounds  them.  In  the  last  place  do  not  hesitate 
o  touch  on  the  difficult  questions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  words  connected  with  them. 
\Dd  you  most  do  this  specially  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  events  of  every  day,  so 
hat  the  children  may  be  supplied  with  solid  facts  upon  which  to  base  their  conception  of 
he  beauty  and  justice  of  the  moral  life. — Pesialozsi. 

I  WOULD  have  my  children  able  at  each  moment  from  morning  to  evening  to  read  on 
ny  face  and  to  divine  upon  my  lips  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  them ;  that  their  happi- 
less  and  their  joys  are  my  happiness  and  my  joys. — Pestalozsi, 

It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education  to  put  us  in  intelligent  possession  of  the  most 
mportant  and  most  universally  interesting  facts  of  the  universe,  so  that  the  world  which 
nirrounds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  uninteresting  because  unintelligible. — John 
Stuart  Mill, 

We  cannot  doubt  that  truths  now  unknown  are  in  reserve,  to  reward  the  patience  and 
tlfc  labors  of  future  lovers  of  truth,  which  will  go  as  far  beyond  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  ihtflast  generation  as  these  do  beyond  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancient  world. — Edward 
Everett, 

When  the  understanding  fully  masters  a  thing  before  intrusting  it  to  the  memory, 
what  it  afterwards  draws  therefrom  is,  in  reality,  its  ovrn,— Rousseau, 

I  consider  that,  for  educational  purposes,  the  power  and  the  desire  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge are  to  be  valued  far  before  the  knowledge  \ise\f,—yacotot. 

Grandeur  of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul ;  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought, 
moral  principle  and  love;  and  thU  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life.— W?/- 
hm  ElUry  Channing. 


HE  DOORSTEP  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance.— 5;^«r- 
Ls  nalf-sister  to  hurry ^  and  neither  of  them  can  do  anything  without  getting  in 


ou  allow  yourself  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  however  respectable 
cy  may  be,  your  mental  garments  will  soon  look  very  threadbare  —T,  W.  Tilton, 

*"e'gus  within  himself  and  rules  passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  than  a 


^H'-MUion, 


\t    '  A'     *^*^^  ^^  education  is  not  to  dictate  truth,  but  to  stimulate  exertion,  since 

roihs  h  r  h  °,  ^^^^^^''^^^i  developed,  in  a  word,  educated  by  the  mere  possession  of 

»        y  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest  and  contemplation.— 5i>  W.  Hamilton, 

1  we  omit  obscures  some  truth  we  should  have  known. 

f      .  *°     ^'^  th^  emancipation  of  the  youth  which  places  him  on  his  own  feet. — 

blc  sha        ^^^  PJToduce  no  trees,  but  they  do  produce  wood — wood  in  a  very  remark- 

feather-hl       ^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^'^'^^^  **«'^  *"*^  there,  singular  blocks  of  what  look  like 

^1  inossy-gniy  stones,  of  various  size.     But  if  you  attempt  to  roll  over  one 
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of  these  rounded  boulders,  yon  will  find  yourself    unabl«  : 
stone  is  tied  down  to  the  ground — tied  down   by  ■,  the   roots 
stone  but  a  block  of  living  wood.     If  you  examine  it  at  thci 
find  upon  it,  half  hidden  among  the  lichens    and    mosses, 
flowers.     If  you  try  to  cut  it  with  an  axe,  you    inrill    find   it    4 
entirely  unwedgeable,  being  made  up  of  countless    branchi 
gether  that  they  become  consolidated  into  one   mass.      C^n. 
enough  to  see  a  sunny  day  in  Falkland),  you  may  perhaps  iind  < 
sam-bog/'  (for  so  the  living  stone  is  called)  a   fe«r    drops    o{ 
by  the  shepherds  for  its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.      Xhis 
gUbaria  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  do  the  p 
and  Queries, 

A  DIFFERENCE  of  Opinion  exists  among  authors  as  to    vrho 
Greece,  and  a  number  of  them  are,  indeed,  in  dispute,  some  afR 
others  that  there  were  seventeen.     The  phrase   is   that   there 
trouble  comes  to  select  the  proper  names  to    make    the  list 
accepted  list  is  the  one  given  below.     Each  was  known  or  ma 
motto : 

Solon,  of  Athens,  whose  motto  was,  "  Know  thyself." 
Chilo,  or  Chilon,  of  Sparta :  "  Consider  the  end." 
Thales  of  Meletos:  "  Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin  ;"  or, 
is  sure." 

Bias  of  Priene :  "  Most  men  are  bad." 

Cleobulus  of  Lindus  :  " The  golden  mean;"  or,  "  Avoid  extrem 
Pittakus  of  Mitylene :  **  Seize  time  by  the  forelock." 
Periander  of  Corinth:  "  Nothing  too  much." 

Pedagogics  in  College. — Columbia  College,  in  its  announcemei 
undergraduate  courses  in  philosophy,  presents,  among  other  attractive  j 
Science  of  Education  one  hour  weekly  for  the  year,  and  a  course  in  tlu 
one  hour  weekly  for  the  year,  these  to  be  given  on  alternate  years, 
a  discussion  of  the  science  of  education  based  upon  psychology,  th( 
Laws  and  Conditions  of  Development,"  *'  The  Aims  of  Education," 
Childhood,"  ••  Physical  Education,"  "  The  Formation  of  Habits," 
Play,"  **  Sense-Training,"  "  The  Education  of  the  Attention,  Mem 
Reasoning  Powers,"  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Feelings  and  the  WiJl,' 
Value  of  Various  Studies,"  etc.,  etc. 

Common  Sense  Christian  Etiquette.— Never  do  a  mean  thing. 
fraud.  Invade  no  secrets  of  another.  Betray  no  secrets  confided  toyo 
no  selfish  advantage  of  a  person's  mistake.  Use  no  ignoble  weapons  in  c( 
stab  any  one  in  the  dark.  Be  ashamed  of  inuendoes.  Do  not  be  one  thii 
and  another  behind  his  back.  -  If,  by  accident,  you  come  into  possessio 
bor*s  counsels,  pass  upon  them  an  act  of  instant  oblivion.  Bear  sealed 
tampering  with  the  wax.  Papers  not  meant  for  your  eye,  whether  they 
window,  or  lie  in  unguarded  exposure,  should  be  sacred  to  you.  Let  i 
bars,  locks  and  keys,  hedges  and  pickets,  bonds  and  securities,  notices  to  ti 
you.  Be  trusted  out  of  sight,  anywhere.  Buy  no  position,  sell  none,  k 
Rather  fail  of  your  rights  than  win  them  by  6\&\imox.—N(Uimal  Educator 

Philosophical  teaching  flows  from  a  scientific  knowledge  of  education. 


^^^^'1  Editorial  Paragraph.^.  31^ 

^r^  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  of  minds ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of 

tiiQvledge  taught;  third,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  these   branches  ^nd  the  mind, 

considered  as  materials  or  instruments  of  education,  not  to  mention  other  matters.     Such 

owledge  ^  ti^is  includes  personal  experience,  but  it  also  includes  much  of  the  best  that 

^»c^  thought  and  said  of  the  science,  history  and  art  of  education. 

ccordmgly^  the  philosophical  teacher  expands  what  he  has  seen  and  thought  into  what 

crs  have  seen  and  thought;  he  has  corrected  his  own  theories  and  tested  his  own 

process  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  general  body  of  educational  doctrine  and 

.  history. 

Pterbaps  ii  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  highest  kind  of  teaching,  and  that  to  lift  the 
teaching  of  the  country  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  level  is  the  great  endeavor  of  those  who 
arc  mtelUgcndy  engaged  in  educational  work.— A  A.  Hinsdale. 

—Trade  Schools.  The  National  University  of  Chicago  contemplates  the  early  establish- 
ttient  of  a  series  of  •*  Trade  Schools  "  or  Institutes  in  which  young  men  may  gain  a  practi- 
cal ^ucation.  These  institutes  will  be  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Horological  Insti- 
tute," which  already  numbers  over  fifty  students  engaged  in  learning  the  watchmaker's 
trade,  and  has  proved  very  successful.  Such  a  project  deserves  every  encouragement, 
t-^  jod  skillful  mechanics  are  necessary  to  the  word's  progress. 


EDITOfiUL. 

—We  have  the  catalogue  of  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  session  of  1889-90. 

U  shows  the  session  just  ended  to  have  been  very  successful.  The  number  of  students 
a  attendance  was  164.  Of  these,  there  were  from  Virginia,  132;  Maryland,  7  ;  Tennes- 
we»  6;  West  Virginia,  4;  Pennsylvania,  3;  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Texas,  each, 
3;  Caltfomia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and   New  York,  each,  i.     The  college  has  a  strong 

cully,  a  wide  range  of  studies,  and  a  high  standard  for  graduation.  It  has  elegant  build- 
ings, a  m  .gnifi  cent  campus,  and  is  fully  equipped  and  organized  for  the  most  thorough 
cu  t«re--moTaJ,  mental,  and  physical.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees,  a  chair  of 
«  wrutioD  w^s  established  and  the  inimitable  Hamberlin  was  put  in  charge  of  it;  and  by 

e  opening  of  the  next  session,  the  school  of  law  will  be  ready  to  begin  work. 

c  college  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  work  in   the   past,  and  can  justly  claim  the 

irgt    patronage  of  that  great  denomination  of  Christians  by  whom  it  is  fostered  and 
scsuined. 

UlasLr   * j*^^^"*^  °^  Roanoke  College  for  the  thirty-seventh  year,  1889-90,  a  handsomely 
panjp   et  of  fifty-one  pages,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  picturesque  location  and 

iw.       ^*  Fluids  and  buildings  of  the  college,  with  full  information  as  to  courses  of  study, 
vac  ctuDiuercial  denar*  .  ^  j  9 

tn  H  ^Hariment,  examinations,  regulations,  expenses,  &c.     The  location  is  un- 

^,  eaitnfulness,  and  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  influences  are  exceptionally 

ege  has  had  a  prosperous  year,  the  graduating  class  being  the  largest  and  the 
fifteen'^S^"*^*!  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^®  history  of  the  institution.     The  students  represent 
twent        j^'^"*****^  Territory,  Mexico,  and  Japan,   and  the  graduates  are  to  be  found  It^ 
three^  **^''    ^*'^  *^^  ^^°  foreign  countries.     Prof.  W.  A.  Smith,  now  completing    j^ 
Wl    ^He^h^^t!^^^  ^°""®  *^  '^^  University  of  Berlin,  will  return  to  the  college   in   x\^e 
snppUes  fori  ^^^^'nnaissioned  by  the  trustees  to  purchase  in  Germany  apparatus  ^^^ 

«  department  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
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The  illustrated  catalogue,  with  the  Roanoke  Collegian  \ 
plication  to  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  faculty,  Salem, 

— A  notable  advance  movement  in  educational  w^ork  ha 
a  movement  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice,  on 
tion  and  the  imitation  of  others  than  the  great  Christiai 
grandly  and  successfully  accomplished  it.  We  refer  to  the 
Virginia,  at  Bedford  City,  of  a  first-class  academy  for  the  tfa 
for  college.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  now  nc 
the  work  of  secondary  education  is  done.  We  are  aware 
which  are  quite  the  equal  of  any  to  be  found  elsewhere.  £ 
one  whose  foundations  are  so  broadly  laid,  whose  equipm< 
promise  for  the  future  is  so  inspiring. 

The  scheme  of  this  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  great 
President  of  Randolph- Macon  College,  and  he  ha^  prosecute 
unflinching  courage,  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  wii 
scorned  obstacles  and  laughed  at  difficulties ;  and  now,  with 
self-gratulation,  he  can  point  to  the  full  fruition  of  his  lab 
which  crowns  the  crest  of  one  of  old  Bedford's  most  beautifui 

We  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  grounds  and 
accommodations,  conveniences,  furnishings,  etc.  For  all  that, 
the  regular  press,  which,  in  this  regard,  has  done  its  full  duty, 
company  of  invited  guests  assembled  in  the  building  on  Fridi 
its  practical  completion,  and  to  "  dedicate  "  it  to  the  great  cai 
and  of  that  '* celebration,"  or  "  dedication"  we  have  a  few  thi 
ble  for  the  character  of  the  participants.  Eminent  divines,  c 
fessional  men,  business  men,  farmers  and  artisans  all  united  1 
the  magnificent  work  already  accomplished,  and  in  good  wishi 
ant  work  projected.  2.  It  was  characterized  by  a  lovely  spirit  c 
Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  rejoiced  wit! 
praised  their  liberality  and  bade  them  God- speed  in  their  gran 
nished  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  the  "  republic  of  letters,"  the 
no  unholy  rivalries.  Randolph-Macon  was  met  on  the  rostr 
Roanoke,  Washington  and  Lee,  Emory  and  Henry,  Richmond, 
warmth  of  cordiality  which  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  sincere;  ; 
borders  of  our  own  State,  Johns  Hopkins  sent  her  distinguisl 
Remsen,  to  testify  her  good  will  and  her  approval  of  the  work 
has  undertaken.  Old  William  and  Mary  alone  of  the  colleges 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  her  own  commencement  was  in 

With  such  an  assembly  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  fo 
exercises  were  attractive  and  pleasant.  What  fine  addresses  w( 
songs !  Besides,  what  generous  entertainment  continuing  througl 
all  the  prodigality  and  excellence  of  Virginia  hospitality ;  Dr.  S 
and  happy,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  and  deserved  to  be. 

Dr.  Smith  says  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  famish 
preparation  for  college  under  wholesome  moral  and  religious  in 
make  it  a  Southern  Rugby ^  brought  up  to  the  best  nineteenth  cen 
he  has  strictly  provided  that  it  can  never  become  a  college.  ] 
an  Academy^  and  a  feeder  to  Randolph-Macon  College.  So  stro 
this  point  that  he  declares  if  a  man  were  to  offer  him  a  gift  of  one 
lars  to  the  institution  on  condition  that  it  be  made  a  college,  l 
refuse  it. 
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Dr.  Smith  is  uinoanced  ts  the  Principal  of  the  Academy.  Whether  that  means  that  he 
will  serer  bis  direct  connection  with  the  college,  we  are  not  advised,  bat  we  think  it  does  not. 
There  are  associated  with  him  in  the  Academy  faculty,  £.  Sumter  Smith,  graduate  Uni- 
▼enity  of  Virginia, and  late  Associate  Principal  Bethel  Academy;  Joseph  H.  Riddick, 
Jr.,  A.  B.,  late  Associate  Professor  Randolph*  Macon  College;  A.  M.  Hughlett,  graduate 
Randolph- Macon  College,  and  late  Principal  Carter's  Creek  Academy;  W.  H.  Cooke, 
A.  B.;  Charles  Dabney  Ragland,  A.  M.;  Matron,  Mrs.  L.  Rosser  Green.  Other  names 
will  be  added  as  the  patronage  shall  justify,  it  being  Dr.  Smith's  purpose  not  to  have  the 
classes  exceed  fifteen  in  number,  so  that  every  pupil  may  have  personal  attention. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  an  Academy,  to  be  its  own  preparatory 
school  and  to  famish  it  with  students,  is  a  great  enterprise  for  Randolph -Macon  College, 
and  marks  a  big  stride  in  general  educational  progress.  We  heartily  rejoice  in  its  meas- 
orable  success  thus  far,  and  wish  for  it  complete  success  and  ever-increasing  usefulness 
according  to  the  purpose  and  aims  of  its  liberal-minded  founders.  We  commend  the 
example  as  one  worthy  to  be  followed  by  the  officiala  and  patrons  of  every  college  in  the 
Sute,  believing  that  it  contains  the  proniise  of  greater  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  greater  numbers  of  young  men  than  can 
be  hoped  for  by  any  other  means  under  existing  conditions  in  our  State. 

—We  hare  received  the  July  number  of  Tkg  Old  Homestead^  a  monthly  domestic  mag- 
axioe  publbhed  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  Davis  Bros.  It  is  the  first  copy  we  have  seen,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  find  it  rich  in  choice  original  stories,  essays,  etc.,  evincing  an  unusual 
degree  of  merit.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  South  should  not  make  and  have  its  own 
Ktenture— especially  its  magazine  literature.  The  talent  is  here,  and  all  the  elements  and 
the  enrironment  necessary  for  its  exercise  and  development.  Here  also,  are  the  enterprise, 
eneigj  and  capiul,  ready  and  willing  to  be  employed  in  presenting  it  to  the  public  in 
ittractive  shape.  Only  the  active  support  of  our  people  is  lacking  to  insure  immediate 
success.  That  needs  to  be  aroused  and  heartily  enlisted.  We  hail  The  Old  Homestead 
as  a  promising  effort.  The  contributions  are  mainly  from  talented  writers  of  the  South. 
Many  of  the  contributors  are  known  to  fame,  and  others  will  rank  among  the  lilerary 
cdebriliesof  the  future.  The  Old  Homestead  contains  the  latest  illustrated  fashions  and 
select  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  subscription  price  is  only  one  dollar  a  year 
which,  we  think,  is  too  low.    We  also  object  to  the  size  and  form,  and  urge  the  publishers 

todiange  at  once  to  regular  magazine  shape  and  style.     Write  for  sample  copy,  free,  as 

ibore. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF   THE    ROMAN    PEOPLE.      By  William  F.  Allen,  Late 
^essorof  History  in  the  University  of   Wisconsin.     Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  & 

This  book  is  true  to  its  name.     It  U  short,  but  very  interesting.     To  Prof.  Allen,  Roman 

soaety  presented  itself  as  an  entirety,  so  that  the  political,  economic,  literary  and  religious 

entsinthe  life  of  the  Roman  people  could  not  be  understood  in  isolation,  but  only  in 

relation  with  each  other.    He  thus  found  in  Roman  history  two  func^jponentally  important 

^a  of  ereuts,  each  of  which  influenced  the  other ;  first,  the  policy  and  process  by  which 

Roman  dominion  was  secured  and  organized  during  the  Republic,  its  reorganization 

w  erlhe  empire,  and  final  disruption  at  the  time  of  the  German  migrations  ;  and  secondly, 

c  social  and  economic  causes  of  the  failure  of  self-government  among  the  Romans,  and 

we  working  of  the  same  causes  under  the  empire.     We  arc  thus  furnished  with  the  key  to 

AIW$  work.    In  connection  with  these  considerations,  the  land  question  is  treated. 
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and  the  history  of  literature  and  religion  is  carefully  traced.    The  work   is  illustrated  an 
verified  by  frequent  references  to  carefully  selected  historical  novels, 

HOW  TO  REMEMBER  HISTORY.  A  method  of  memorizing  dates,  with  a  summarj 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  For  the  use  of  schools  and  private  students.  By  Virginia  Conser  Shaffer, 
formerly  teacher  of  history  in  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School.  Philadelphia:  J.  B, 
Lippincott  Company.     Price  ^i.oo. 

Any  one  who  takes  up  this  book  with  the  expectation  of  learning  history  from  it  will 
be  disappointed.     It  contains  nothing  outside  of  the  period  of  four  centuries  mentioned  in 
the  title.     It  is  intended  to  illustrate  Bern's  method  of  teaching  history  hy  chart,  and  to 
make  it  available,  a  summary  of  the  work  to  be  done  must  first  be  prepared.      The  pre/ace 
to  the  book  is  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell,  late  principal  of  the  Maryland  State   N'ornaal  School, 
who  is  well  known  to  Virginia  teachers.     He  has  developed  this  method  at  J^onnal  lasti' 
tutes  in  this  State — notably  at  Abingdon  in  i88i.    We  regard  the  work  as  a  good  devue 
for  teaching  history,  but  to  make  it  useful  will  require  more  time  and  labor  than  theareni^ 
teacher  can  give  to  it.     For  sale  by  West,  Johnston,  &  Co.,  Richmond,  to  -whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  copy. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  With  numerous  exer- 
cises. By  Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  £ngineeriii^  in 
Rutgers  College.     New  York :  D.  VanNostrand  Company,  Publishers. 

The  author  of  this  book  mentions  many  objections  to  Euclid,  yet  claims  thkt  notwifii- 
standing  many  attempts  to  improve  upon  him,  he  still  remains  the  great  model ;  and  he 
aims  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  Euclid  with  those  of  the  best  modem  writers.  la 
each  proposition  is  a  distinct  statement,  (i)  of  what  is  given,  (2)  of  what  is  required,  and 
(3)  of  the  proof.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  a  most  valuable  feature  is  the 
great  number  of  carefully  graded  exercises  distributed  throughout  the  book. 

ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY,  with  Practical  Applications  to  Education  and  Con 
duct  of  Life,  including  An  Outline  of  Logic.  By  James  H.  Baker,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
High  Schpol,  District  No.  I,  Denver.  New  York:  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. 

The  cursory  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  this  book  impresses  us  with 
its  practical  character.  The  topics  are  selected  for  their  essential  importance  and  ure 
treated  concisely — such  metaphysical  discussion  as  does  not  belong  to  an  elementary  work 
being  omitted  or  placed  in  footnotes — and  at  the  end  of  each  subject  there  are  full  exer- 
cises, calculated  to  test  the  skill  and  invite  the  research  of  the  student. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  for  High  Schools 
and  Elementary  College  Courses.  By  Douglas  Hougton  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Indiana  University.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mail- 
ing price,  $1.25. 

Books  on  this  subject  are  produced  so  rapidly,  and  come  upon  us  in  such  quick  succes- 
sion that  we  can  scarcely  keep  the  run  of  them.     And  yet  the  main  facts  of  the  science  are        ^ 
the  same  in  all,  and  the  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  method  of  presentation. 

The  book  before  us  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  for  use  fa 
High  Schools,  but  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  also  as  a  beginning  book  in  most 
colleges.  (, 


MENTAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  FORM -STUDY,  as  exemplified  in  Kmsi's 
Drawing  Course.  A  manual  for  the  information  of  teachers,  including  a  course  of 
study  for  first  year  in  schools.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Price,  10 
cents. 
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PubHshers'  Notes. 


_0...   *  CO.  announce  tbe  foUowing  new  ^^^^^^        ^^^,  „„  ,,,  ,,,,„„  of 
t„  tbe  college  Se.es  of  GreeV  A-thors.  «a^  G^P-    J^^^  ^„„^^..    i„  u.is 

^i»on  .be  ^meric«.  editor  has  adher^  ^  ^^'.^^^auction  has  been  '-^"^^^J'^^U 
«uon  followed  in  the  German  ong.«al.  ^'^^^^  „otes  of  *«  ^"""'"'r^i.ri- 
*L„  or  a  fYiU  summary  of  the  dialogue.    The  gra  j^  ,^bors  of  EngUsh  and  Amen 

^:.t/Je.t^re::^tten.especialatte«Uonbe«^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ,,   ,    p„^n.e 

c.„,cboUn.    ReferencestoAmencan  manna     b       ^„  Appendix  is  devoted  to  « J- 

or  v^ictT  of  the  idiom  noted  seemed  »<>  «^""'      ^^^^  and  province  of  the  ordin  ry 
^Itici.m^nd  the  discussion  of  questions  beyond  the  CO   p 

Txl^eucuommenury.    A  ^1  Index  U  added^  Revised  edition.    The  re^so« 

i:H.nd  Book  of  Latin  Writing.  By  f «"«  *2^^''„f  five  yeari'  experience  wUh  th« 
.^end.  t.  almost  every  page,  and  '»•:'"<>»  ^'^'^.^ard.  Special  feature  "e(0- 
booV  ar^d  Of  the  growth  of  composition  study  at  Ha  ^^^  ^^^^^^  foUowed  now 

^^  .^mentofThe  arrangement  of  words,  "-f^«,^„^we.  participles.  ^^^^ 
.t  Harv^d;  (2)  fuller  practical  instruction  o°  ">'    f V,i„«  such  as  <=«'°f'^^"^Ve 
eo«T.=  =uidthe  Relative;  (3)  new  suggestions  on  htU*  po       ^^^^^^^  «*  V'„7'".?^: 
,_...w.k;  U)  an  incre^e  ■^^^XS:^Xo^ ^o  0^^^'^^:!^,tZ'^Jl: 

wordi,  and  is  opposed  to  all  mechanical  methods. 
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A  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax,  and  some  practice  in  turning  easy  narrative  prose 
into  Latin  have  been  pre-supposed. 

— ^Complete  Lexicon  of  the  Latinity  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  By  E.  G.  Sihler»  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1878.  The  famous  Index  of  Holden  has  been  exhausted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work.  The  aim — suggested  to  the  author  of  the  book  by  that  eminent  lexi- 
cographer, Professor  H.  Drisler,  of  New  York— was  not  to  duplicate  the  extant  Latin- 
English  vocabularies  but  to  elaborate  a  book  presenting  the  Latinity  of  Caesar.  The 
student  will  receive  an  exhibit  of  the  absolute  frequency  of  word  and  phrase,  of  every 
shade  of  synonymical  variation,  of  all  combinations,  syntactical  or  phraseological,  entered 
into  by  every  word,  and  incidentally  an  exhibit  of  Caesar's  Syntax,  which  w^ill  sapplement 
and  afford  copious  material  for  extant  grammars.  Full  citations  of  book,  chapter,  and 
paragraph  are  added  in  each  case.  Professor  Gildersleeve,  who  had  subjected  the  MS.  to 
a  careful  inspection,  says :  **  This  work,  based  directly  on  the  text  of  Caesar,  promises  by 
reason  of  its  compactness  and  its  convenience  of  reference,  as  well  as  by  its  exhaustive^ 
ness,  to  be  of  good  service  to  teachers  and  students  of  Latin,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
commending  it  to  a  careful  examinatipn.^' 

—Business  Book-keeping.  A  manual  of  modem  methods  in  recording  business  trans- 
actions. By  George  E.  Gay,  Principal  of  the-  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.  This  work  is 
the  result  of  the  author's  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  of  book-keeping  in 
private  and  public  schools.  Some  of  its  prominent  characteristics  are:  (i)  Its  forms  nrt 
all  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  best  accountants ;  (2)  Its  transactions  are  taken  from 
the  records  of  tactual  business ;  (3)  It  gives  all  necessary  instruction  concerning  notes, 
drafts,  invoices  and  other  common  forms;  (4)  It  is  complete ;  (5)  It  is  simple  and  availa- 
ble for  self-instruction ;  (6)  It  contains  full  instructions  for  teaching  the  subject ;  (7)  While 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  schools  that  take  up,  the  subject  and  of  private  learners,  it  has 
been  prepared  by  a  public  school  teacher  especially  for  public  schools.  The  work  will  be 
published  in  two  forms,  as  follows : 

I.  Common  School  Edition.  Containing  the  portions  of  the  complete  book  which  are 
adapted  to  use  in  Grammar  and  ungraded  schools.  Ready  about  July  1st.  II.  Complete 
Edition.     Ready  October  ist. 

— Our  Government.  Revised  Edition.  By  Jesse  Macy,  Professor  of  Constitntiooai 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  Iowa  College.  For  the  new  edition,  the  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten.  Such  changes  have  been  made  as  experience  with  classes  has 
suggested.  In  the  historical  part  a  large  share  of  attention  is  given  to  the  development 
of  institutions  in  this  country,  the  Federal  Constitution  is  more  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated, the  distinction  of  function  between  the  States  and  the  general  government  is  made 
more  clear,  the  judiciary  has  been  more  fully  treated  and  its  practical  working  illustrated. 
In  general,  illustrative  matter  has  been  added  to  all  parts  of  the  work. 

— The  July  number  of  the  National  Magazine  of  Chicago  will  open  with  an  article 
entitled  "  Harvard  University  and  Reform,'*  by  Chancellor  Harkins  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  President  Eliot's  radical  recommendations  is 
forcibly  maintained.  Other  timely  articles  are :  "  Plan  Proposed  for  a  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute," " Biblical  Literature,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Quinn,  LL.D.,  "College  Courses  for  Non- 
Residents,"  "  Union  .  College  Examinations,"  and  "  Honorary  Degrees,"  Young  mea 
will  be  interested  in  the  article  on  the  **  Chicago  Trade  Schools." 

— In  the  July  Popular  Science  Monthly,  President  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  IndiaoSf 
will  contribute  a  very  readable  article  on  Evolution  and  the  Distribution  of  Animals,  in 
which  he  shows  what  bearing  the  fact  of  certain  animals  being  found  or  not  found  in  cer- 
tain  localities  has  pn  the  origin  of  species.  The  ninth  of  Dr.  Andrew  O.  White's  new 
chapters  in  the  "  Warfare  of  Science  "  will  appear.     Its  subject  is  The  Antiquity  of  MiUi 
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and  Prehistoric  Archseology,  and  it  tells  how  step  by  step     tlnxn*        ^'^Oites  "  or^heayen- 
«es"  came  to  be  recognized  as  flint  implements   of  ^«°**^    ""f^;).'  *^^  ^^^  ^A«>  ^'«- 
covery ,  together  with  bones  of  men  and  of  extinct  animals  m  the  cJ^  ^,  established  the  very 
early  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth.    It  will  contain  an  ^rtic^^  by  August  Weismaan 
on  The  Musical  Sense  of  Animals  and  Men,  in  which  he  argues  that,  "as  man  possessed 
moacalhearing-organs  before  he  made  music,  those  organs  did    not  reach  their  present 
high  development  through  practice  in  music."     An  able  and  business-like  article  entitled 
Cooceming  Corporation  Uw,  by  Amos  G.  Warner,  will  also  appear.     It  points  out  the 
main  defects  in  th«  hotchpotch  of  laws  regarding  corporations  in  the  United  States,  and 
gives  four  particniars  in  which  our  corporation  law  could  be  reformed  so  as  to  prevent 
frauds  and  secure  greater  responsibility. 

—St.  Paul  is  the  educational  Mecca  this  year,  and  teachers  are  already  studying  up  the 
various  points  of  interest  in  and  about  that  city.  The  editors  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
sine  have  been  on  alike  search,  and  are  now  prepared  to  give  their  readers  in  the  next 
and  succeeding  issues  richly  illustrated  historical  and  descriptive  articles  on  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Conde  Hamlin,  literary  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  writes  the  St. 
Paul  article,  and  Profewor  Falwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  wiU  write  the  article 
on  Minneapolis.  In  connection  with  these  there  will  appear  also  specUl  articles  on 
Horace  Mann  and  Mark  Hopkins,  with  life-like  portraits. 


The  Magazines. 


THE  CENTURY  for  Tuly.-Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  July  Century  JS  the  long 
expected  debate  on  "The  Single  Tax,"  by  Edward  Atkinson  and  Henry  George.  ^J';  A^»""fon 
qpeos  the  discussion  in  a  paper  on  "  A  Single  Tax  upon  Land  "  ;  Mr.  George  replies  m  AbrnKJ* 
tax  on  Land  Values."  and  there  is  a  rejoinder  by  Mr.-  Atkinson.  The  first  of  two  papers  on 
"  Provence  "  describes  and  brilliantly  illustrates  an  unhackneyed  region  of  the  Old  Worlcl:  that  part 
of  France  which  is  like  Italy— with  its  splendid  Roman  remains,  its  palace  of  the  Popes,  ana  its  asso- 
ciations with  Petrarch  and  Laura.  Miss  Preston,  who  wrote  the  article,  is  the  well-known  transiaior 
of  "  Mircio."  by  the  sjeat  Provencal  poet  Mistral.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  in  an  illustrated  article 
tells  the  story  of  "  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  Patriot  of  1676,"— and  prints  for  the  first  time  certain  detans 
obtained  from  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  and  the  Congressional  i^iorary. 
lohn  Burroughs  prints  a  characteristic  out-of-door  paper  entitled  "A  Taste  of  Kentucky  Blue^grass. 
Joseph  Jefferson  describes  his  early  experience  in  Peru  and  Panama ;  he  also  tells  how  he  revived  the 
pla>  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  in  London.  Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason  describes  the  Women  of  the 
itury."  The  fiction  of  the  number  consists  of  the  second  part  pt  tne 
the  ninth  part  of  Mrs.  Barr's  "Olivia";  a  story.      The  Reign  ol 

.     ^     . .a  young  Southern  writer  with  a  rapidly  growing  reputation);  and  a 

complete  novelette,  " Little  Venice,'^ by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  The  Editorial  Topics  are:  On 
Uck  of  Conscience  as  a  Means  of  Success."  "  New-York's  Reformed  Electoral  System,  A  Recent 
Sermon,"  and  "  Tom-Toms  in  Politics  "  There  is  an  Open  Letter  on  "  The  Inside  Facts  of  Lincoln  s 
Nommation." 

LIPPINCOTT'S  for  July.— Oscar  Wilde  contributes  the  complete  novel  to  the  July  number  of  Lip- 
pincott  s  Magazine.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,"  and  it  is  a  story  that  everybody 
will  want  to  read.  Not  only  is  Oscar  Wilde  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the  day,  but  he  is 
a  remarkably  clever  and  original  writer,  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  his  essays,  poems,  and 
Jort  stories,  and  above  all  in  this,  his  fir^t.  novel.  The  story  is  stnkingrly  original  in  conception,  is 
sti  >ng  in  interest,  and  fitted  with  a  dramatic  and  tragic  climax.  Wilde  is  a  man  of  such  an  original 
and  audacious  turn  of  mmd  that  the  common  place  is  scarcely  possible  to  him,  and  so  he  has  produced 
a  novel  enlircly  out  of  the  ordinary  ruts.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  words  an  adequate 
««"ption  or  criticism  of  this  dramatic  story,  and  besides,  every  one  will  want  to  read  and  judge  it 
lor  nimseli. 

Tfae  numbers  of  THE  I  TVlNn  AOF  fnr  th^  weeks  ending  June  14th  and  21st  contain  The  Prus- 
Jian  Myarchy  and™ liiXTo^  of  1^^^^  BTeiinerhassett.,  The  Coloners  Boy,  The 

Comtede  Clermont,  Out  of  the  Deeps  A  Quiet  Corner  of  Normandy  A  Girl's  Religion.  Maurice  de- 
Saxe.  Mountain  Sh^ep"  The  Crvof  S4  Pa7e^^^  Insect  Communists,  kathiUet,  Robert  Browning,  I>r. 
%l??l^^'^Pj•^^^~r  mS^^^^^  *"^  '^*  ^"°^*^  ^'^^^^  Question.  The 

Gold  Fever"  m  Madagascar,  and  poltry. 

The  June  TABLE  TALK  brin«  to  us  this  month  the  usual  allotment  of  good  things  ;  dainty  sum- 

S^m^'l^irJj^.S^^-^^^^^^^  «Llw^o^\r  '^r^rE  H^B^^Ne^^^^^^ 

inem.   This  number  opens  with  an  articfe  on  "  June  Joys,  a  few  of  them,"  by  E.  H.  B.,    New  Menus 
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for  June,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer ;  "Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets."  by  Tillie  May  Forney, 
*  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer:  this  department  alone  is  worth  each  month  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  magazine;  "  Origin  of  the  Strawberry,"  a  poem,  by  Wm.  Strulhers  ;  "A  Dinner 
for  Four  Persons  for  One  Dollar,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  who  will  give  each  month  a  similar  article. 
In  these  dinners  the  prices  of  each  item  are  given.  Also  a  seasonable  article  on  '*  Canning,"  by  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Rorer;  '•  Faults  and  Punishments  of  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Grayson  ;  *•  Capricious  Washington." 
by  K.  B.:  "  Dining  Here  and  There,"  by  Howard  Paul ;  'A  Chapter  on  Forks,"  by  Tillie  May  For- 
ney, who  will  give  a  series  of  articles  in  this  line.  The  above  articles  give  you  a  hint  of  the  good 
things  in  June  Table  Talk;  lo  cents  a  number,  $i.oo  a  year.  Publisheof  by  Table  Talk  Publishing 
Co.,  1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  July  ST.  NICHOLAS  has  several  remindersof  Revolutionary  days  and  the  "glorious  Fourth." 
In  "  The  Baby  a  Prisoner-of-War  "  Margaret  Foster  Owen  relates  the  capture  and  return  of  a  grand- 
niece  of  Wasnington.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  tells  in  verse  of  "  The  Armorer's  Errand."  a  preliminary  to 
the  storming  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  ;  Laura  E.  Richards  and  Jane  Ellis  Joy  contribute  amusing  verse 
about  the  Fourth,  and  M.  M.  D..  in  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  gives  a  side  view  of  the  same  inspiriD^ 
.subject.  The  sports  of  summer  are  prominent:  Mrs.  Pennell  writes  charmingly  of  "  Cycling,*  F. 
W.  Pant^born  tells  "  How  to  Sail  a  Boat."  and  Edward  Burgess,  the  distinguished  designer  of  the 
great  prize-winners,  the  Puritan,  Mayflower,  Volunteer,  and  others  has  made  for  St.  Nicholas  read- 
ers complete  working-drawings  of  a  boy's  sail-boat ;  Camp's  invaluable  base  ball  series  is  continued. 
HW.  Henshall  contributes  a  study  of  the  commoner  American  hawks,  which  are  described  and 
pictured  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  excuse  lor  the  ignorant  slaughter  of  useful  varieties  which  is 
denounced  by  the  writer.  A  most  natural  and  amusing  little  stor>'  is  that  by  H.  H.  Ewing,  describ- 
ing "  How  Hugh  Went  to  the  Party  "  Besides  the  articles  spoken  of,  there  are  illustrated  poems  by 
Anna  M.  Pratt,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Oliver  Herford,  Margaret  Johnson,  Katharine  Pyle,  and 
Mrs.  Richards  :  continued  stories  and  sketches  ;  and  the  departments  No  reader  could  fail  to  find 
articles  to  his  taste  in  a  list  of  features  so  various  in  character  and  so  excellent  in  quality. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  July.— Contents :  "The  Golden  Calf"  (a  novelette  complete  in  one 
number),  by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  ;  "  Summer  Health :  How  to  Keep  It,"  by  Felix  Oswald,  M. 
D  :  Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent;  "The  Newer  Parts  of  Canada,"  by  Cyrus  L*. 
Adams;  "The  House  o(  Representatives,"  by  Eugene  L.  Didier;  "  The  Follies  of  Social  Life  "  by 
Charles  Ledyard  Xorlon  ;  "Picturesque  Dalmatia  ;"  "Altruism  and  the  Leprosy,"  by  Frances  Albert 
Doujjfhty ;  "  Mr.  Bryce  as  a  Mountaineer,"  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  ;  "  c3riginal  Packages  and 
Prohibition,"  by  Joseph  Shippen,  Esq.;  "  How  to  Conduct  a  Round  Table,"  by  Edward  E.  Hak: 
"  What  Women  should  Wear,"  by  Marv  S.  Torrey  ;  "  Homesteads  for  Women,"  by  Kate  Carnes  ; 
"  Madam  Blavatsky.  '  by  Frances  E.  vVillard;  "New  Birds  for  the  House,"  by  Olive  Thome  Miller; 
"  Summer  Resort  Acquaintances,"  by  Felicia  Hillel  ;  "  The  Growth  of  a  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Hester  M. 
Poole;  "Dinners  and  Dinner  Giving,"  by  .Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing.  The  Summer  Assemblies  0/1890 
are  liberally  noticed,  and  the  usual  space  is  devoted  to  editorials.  The  paetr>'  of  the  number  is  by 
Cora  B.  Bickford,  Jessie  F  O'Donnell,  and  Lucy  C.  Bull. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  July:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of 
Srience — LX— The  Antiauily  of  Man  and  Prehistoric  Arch;eolo*g>-,  bv  Andrew  D.  White.  LL.  I).,  L. 
H.  D.  G-eenland  and  the  Greenlanders,  by  Elisee  Reclus,  illustrated.  Evolution  and  the  Distribu- 
tion of  . Animals.  Part  I.  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Concerning  Corporation  Law,  by  Prof  Amos  G. 
Warner.  Insect  Pests  of  the  House,  by  .Miss  .M.  W.  Brook,  illustrated.  Apparatus-making  in  Edu- 
cation, by  M  C.  Wilson,  illustrated  Why  so  Many  Definitions  of  Religion?  by  F.  N.  Riale,  Ph.  D 
'  The  Musical  Sense  in  Animals  and  Men.  by  August  Weisman.  Human  Hereditv,  by  Prof.  James  H. 
Stroller.  A  Talk  About  Meteorites,  by  Oliver  W.  Huntington,  Ph.  D.  Observations  Upon  Doubling 
of  Flowers,  by  Byron  D  Halsled,  Sc.  D  Telpherage  in  Practical  I'se,  by  Frederick  A.  Fernal.  illus- 
trated. The  Commercial  Geography  of  South  America,  by  George  G.  Chisholm.  F.  R.  G.  S.  Sketch 
of  Matthew  Fontaine  .Maury,  with  portrait.  Correspondence:  Vitiated  Moral  Teaching.— Where 
Flax  is  grown  and  manufactured.— A  Census  of  Hallucinations. — The  Mysterious  Music  of  Pasca- 
goula.    Editor's  Table :  A  .Moral  Issue.     Literary  Notices.     Popular  Miscellany.     Notes. 

THE  HOME-MAKER  for  June.  Contents:  Editorial.  Is  there  a  Remedy?  Home  Literature, 
With  the  Best  Intentions:  Chap.  15  and  16,  by  .Marion  Harland.  The  Varied  Fruitage,  poem. 
Homeless  Women  of  New  York  When  the  King  Shall  Come  to  His  Own  Again,  poem.  Home 
Life  in  Iran.  Bleeding  Heart,  poem.  .Ma'am'selle.  In  Memory  of  Marv  Washington,  poem.  Sum 
mcr  Health  Hints.  Much  in  Little.  A  Sea-Gull,  sonnet.  With  the  House- Wife.  Business  Sclf- 
Reliance  for  Women,  No.  3.  The  Care  of  Property.  Housekeeping  for  Two.  The  Woman's  Ex- 
change. Summer  Boarders.  Spring  Renovating  and  Interior  Decorations.  Our  Home-Maker. 
Housewifely  Bits.  Divers  Desserts  Begotten  of  Berries.  Choice  Recipes.  Correspondence.  Our 
Young  People,  The  First  Expedition  of  the  Eistow  Drawing  Club.  Historic  Mothers.  Part  II  A 
Word  of  Advice  to  our  Girls.  Other  Departments.— Home- Work  for  Home-Makers,  Our  Baby, 
Home-Maker,  Art-Class,  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool,  Fashions,  Window  and  Cottage  Gardening  are 
full  and  interesting  as  usual.    To  our  mind,  this  Magazine  is  unequalled  for  the  home  circle. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  for  July.— Contents  :  "O  Babbling  Spring."  frontispiece.  Beinijtbe 
second  of  a  series  of  illustrations  by  J.  R.  Weguelin  for  selected  Odes  of  Horace.  The  Suburban 
House,  by  Bruce  Price,  illu.strations.  Horace,  Book  III,  Ode  XIIL— To  the  Fount  Bandusia.  (Aus- 
tin Dobson's  translation  in  rondeau  form.— Reprinted  by  permission.)  Jerr\* — Part  I,  Chapters  VII.- 
XIII,  (to  be  continued  through  the  year.)  Bird  Cradles,  bv  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  with  illustrations. 
The  Rights  of  the  Citizen— IV.  To  His  Own  Reputation,  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  (the  scries  to  be  con- 
tinued with  a  paper  on  "The  Rights  of  the  Citizen  to  His  Own  Property,"  by  James  S.  Norton.)  I'nder 
Five  Shillings,  by  Octave  Thanet.  To  the  Cricket,  bv  A.  Lampman.  In  the  Valley— Chapters 
XXXV-XXXVII,  bv  Harold  Frederic,  (conclusion.)  the  House  of  Tembinoka.  by  Lobert  Loo" 
Stevenson.  Surf  and  Surf  bathing,  by  Duffield  Osborne.  In  Glad  Weather,  bv  Charles  B.  Going. 
The  Last  Slave  Ship,  by  George  Howe,  M.  D.  The  Point  of  View.— Taking  it' Seriously— The  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness — Mr.  Allen's  Anxiety — Feathers  of  Lost  Birds. 
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yOUN  £,  MASSE V,  SuP'i  Public  Instruction, 
J.  A.  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 


•    Editor, 

-    Associate  Editor 


[Tht  Journal  it  ttnt  to  every  OmuUy  Supenntmdeni  and  District  CUrk,  and  mutt  be  carefully  pru0rved 
h  them  at  pubUe  propertg  and  trantmitted  to  ikeir  titecetort  in  qfiee.] 


Text-Books. 

PRICE  LIST  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  county  and  city 

superintendents  and  school  trustees  ; 

[Circular  No.  57.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

T.  r     ,       ,  ^.     ^  Richmond,  June,  1890. 

To  Ctmnty  and  City  Superintendents, 

and  Trustees  of  Schools  : 
The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following-named  text-books  for  uni- 
'onn  use  m  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  four  years,  beginning  August  ist, 
1590.  at  the  prices  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  following : 

Price  to  Pupils. 


BOOKS. 
McGuffey's  Revised  Speller, 
Holmes  Elementary  Speller, 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Spelled, 

McGuffey's  Revised  Primer  (paper). 
S^.t'^y^  Revised  First  Reade^^^^^ 
•l^^"J^y>  Revised  Second  Reader. 
K^.' ?^"^^^^^™rd  Reader   '  " 
McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader 

M»  s  Revised  Fifth  Reader,    ' 
hS5%'  ^"^^^^  Sixth  Reader 
Homes  New  First  Reader.     ,      ' 
Homes  New  Second  Reader. 

Ho  mes  New  Fourth  Reader.  ' 

Homes  New  Fifth  Reader, 

Holmes' New  Sixth  Reader  (sup.).         , 

Mrrf 'yMV^''"-Second  Reader. 
Mrr mK'  ^^^™-  Third  Reader, 
M  Cnff  ^  '  Ahem.  Fourth  Reader, 
S'^^gey  s  Altern.  Fifth  Reader. 
McGuffey's  Altern.  Sixth  Reader,    • 

ramiliar  Animals  and  Their  Wild 
,  wndred," 

1-iving  Creatures  of  Water,  Land 

and  Air,'* 
^ke's  Virginia,  i 

."'Lang  Syne,"  J 


Intro- 
duction . 

•13 
.12 


.09 
■17 
•30 
.42 
•50 
.72 
.85 
•15 
•25 
.40 
•50 
.72 
.00 

.12 
.20 
•30 

.40 

.60 


Change.  PUBLISHERS. 

$0.10    American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 
.08    University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.08I 
I 


10  \ 

18  }■  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

25  ' 

30 

45  . 

50J 

09- 


"  University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


=1 


-\ 


_  V  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


50  — 


•25 
•50 


—    Houghton,  M.  &  Co.,  Bos. 
ffi"  }jno.B.Alden,N.  Y. 
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McGuffey's  Revised  Reading-Charts, 
on  roller,  per  set  to  schools,  2 .  50 

McGuffey's  Revised  Reading-Charts, 
on  revolving  stand,  per'set  to  schools,  5 .00 


"  [  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

-J 


Venable's  New  Elementary  Arithmetic, 
Venable's  New  Practical  Arithmetic, 
White's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic, 
White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic, 
White's  New  Complete  Arithmetic, 
Davies  &  Peck's  Elementary  Arith., 
Da  vies'  Standard  Arithmetic, 

Long's  New  Language  Exercises — Part  I 
Long's  New  Language  Exercises —  '*  II, 
Harvey's  Rev.  Elementary  Grammar, 
Harvey's  Revised  English  Grammar, 


t 

•30 

•25! 
.40/ 
.18 

•35 
•65 

.20 
.40 

•50 
•65 

•25 
.40 

.20 

.14 

•25 

17 

.42 
.65 

i'j 

^5 1  University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


^°  j-  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Maury's  Rev.  Elementary  Geography,    .54  .33  ' 

Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geography,  i .  28  .75 

Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography,  i  .20  .75 

Appleton's  New  Elementary  Geog.,        .55  .35 

Appleton's  Higher  Geography,             1.25  .75 

Appleton's  Physical  Geography,           1.60  1.00 

I 

Spencerian  Copy-books:  f 

Tracing  Course,  4  Nos.,  each,           .06  — 

Shorter  Course,  7  Nos.,  each,           .06  —  | 

Common  School  Course,  8  Nos. ,  ea.,  08  —  J 


University  Pub.  Co.^  N.  Y. 


American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Magill's  Revised  History  of  Virginia,  i  .00 
Holmes'  New  History  of  the  U.  S.,  i  .00 
Barnes'  Primary  History  of  the  U.  S.,  .60 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  U.  S.,  i.oo 
Barnes'  General  History,  1.60 

"  Health  for  Little  Folks,"  W.  C.  T. 

U.  edition,  .  30 

Johannot  &  Bouton's  Lessons  in  Hy- 
giene, W.  C.  T.  U.  edition,  .45 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary, 
Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary,  .  72 
Webster's  High  School  Dictionary, 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary, 
Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary, 
Worcester's  New  School  Dictionary, 
Worcester's  Comprehen.  Dictionary, 
Worcester's  Academic  Dictionary, 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School 

Book-keeping, 
Blanks  for  same,  five  Nos.,  per  set, 

Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  i  &  2,  each, .  10 
Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  3  &  4.  each, .  15 


Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling 
Nos.  I  and  2,  each. 


—    J.  P.  Bell  Co.,  Lynchburg. 
.60    University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.36] 
.60  I 
1.07 


I 
.18  I 


•25 


^American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.48 

.28 

.  -72 

•42 

.98 

.56 

1.50 

.86 

.40 

•30 

.65 

.60 

115 

.88 

1 25 

.94  J 

.80 

.46 

•30 

— 

I 


-} 


J.  L.  Hill  Printing  Co., 


Richmond. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Pbila.  | 


American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


18900  ^«^'  Deparmeni.  ^^^ 

National  Arithmetic  Tablets,  -^ 

National  Language  Tablets,  •  oo 

Drawing— Krusi's  Easy   Lessons, 

3  parts,  each,  -12 

Synthetic  Series,  Nos.  1-4,  __ 

each,  „    '^^  !- American  Book  Co.,  N.  y. 

Analytic  Senes,  Nos.  5-o» 

each,  16 

Perspective    Series,    Nos. 

9-12,  each,  "21 

Synthetic  Manual,  52 

Analytic  Manual,  .60  - 

Perspective  Manual,  .40  """J 

Virginia  School  Register,  to  schoon*-75  -  H- W.  Randolph  &  English 

olicers,  1 .9oby mail.  /  Richmond. 

The  contracts  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  publishers  of  the 
books  adopted  require  them  to  provide  a  supply  of  these  books  in  each 
county  and  city  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  schools  thereof,  and  that  said 
books  shall  be  sold  to  pupils  at  the  fates  named  above. 

The  price  annexed  to  each  book  is  that  at  which  the  book  is  to  be  sold 
to  pupils,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  see  that  no  higher  price 
is  paid. 

The  "introduction  price'*  will  be  paid  by  pupils  who  have  no  book 
now  used  of  the  same  grade  or  the  next  grade  below  that  of  the  book 
required;  the  "exchange  price''  will  be  paid  by  pupils  who  turn  over  to 
dealers  or  merchants  a  book  now  used  of  the  same  or  the  next  grade 
below  that  of  the  book  required  to  be  purchased. 

Under  the  contracts,  school  officers  may  purchase  the  books  from  the 
publishers  in  quantities  amounting  to  fifty  dollars  or  more,  at  a  discount: 
of  sixteen  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  on  the  prices  named  above. 

School  officers  will  bear  in  mind  that,  while,  under  the  regulations,  no 

requirement  is  made  that  counties  and  cities  ska//  change  the  text-books 

previously  adopted  and  in  use,  except  copy  books,  all  text-books  which 

shall  be  adopted  at  any  time  within  the  ensuing  four  years  shall  be  takers 

from  the  list  above  prescribed. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent  of  Pub/ic  InstrucHan. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE    BOARD    OF     EDUCATION     AS   TO    INTRODUCTIC»y 
AND  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 
[Adopted  June  4th,  1890.] 

1.  The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  shall  be  those 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  In  cases  where  books  on  the  State  list  are  not  now  m  use,  they 
shall  be  introduced  in  the  formation  of  all  new  classes,  and  the  old  books 
shall  be  tolerated  only  when  a  commencement  has  been  previously  tnade 
ia  such  books  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  a  class ;  in  such  caa^^,  the 
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old  books  may  be  continued  until  completed  by  the  class.  But  not  more 
than  one  book  of  the  same  jjrade  on  any  of  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  shall  be  adopted  or  used,  except  for  supplementary  purposes. 

3.  Except  in  the  formation  of  new  classes,  as  provided  for  in  section  2 
of  these  regulations,  counties  and  cities  may  continue  in  use  any  one  or 
every  one  of  the  books  now  in  use,  except  copy  books,  or  they  may 
change  any  one  or  every  one  of  them  at  any  time  during-  the  next  four 
years.  But  all  changes  must  be  to  books  on  the  State  list.  Where 
no  change  is  desired,  no  action  on  the  part  of  county  or  city  boards 
is  necessary,  as  the  books  now  in  use  will  be  continued  until  displaced  by 
the  adoption  of  books  on  the  State  list. 

4.  The  contracts  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the  publishers 
of  the  prescribed  books  are  limited  to  four  years  ;  namely,  from  August 
ist,  1890,  to  August  1st,  1894,  and  the  school  board  of  each  county  and 
city  may  change  from  the  books  now  in  use  to  books  on  the  State  list  at 
any  time  during  the  four  years,  the  newly  adopted  books  to  remain  in 
use  not  less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  adoption,  provided 
they  continue  for  so  long  a  time  on  the  list  prescribed  by  the  State  Board. 

5.  Due  public  notice  shall  be  given  by  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools  of  the  names,  prices,  and  mode  of  obtaining  the 
books,  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  requiring 
every  pupil  to  be  supplied  with  proper  books  before  admission  into  any 
public  school. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  see  that 
early  and  efficient  arrangements  are  made  whereby  supplies  of  the  books 
adopted  will  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  and  sold  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  While  no  teacher  or  school  officer  can  receive  any  pay  or  percent- 
age for  supplying  books  to  the  children,  yet  any  teacher,  trustee,  or  super- 
intendent may  assist  in  bringing  the  books  within  easy  reach  of  the  chil- 
dren by  receiving  the  fixed  price  of  the  books,  and  transmitting  the  same 
to  any  publisher  or  dealer  who  may  entrust  him  with  a  gratuitous  agency ; 
and  any  teacher  or  school  officer  may,  for  the  convenience  of  pupils,  buy 
with  his  own  money,  and  keep  on  hand  supplies  of  the  books  prescribed. 

8.  No  teacher  shall  receive  or  teach  any  pupil  who  is  not  supplied 
with  proper  text-books.  But  no  school  shall  be  closed  for  lack  of  the 
number  of  pupils  required  for  a  lawful  school,  if  the  deficiency  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  pupils  who  are  not  supplied  with  proper 
text-books. 

9.  Every  teacher  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  regulations, 
and  also  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  books  adopted  and  prices  agreed 
upon,  which  regulations  and  list  shall  be  posted  in  the  school -room,  and 
the  list  of  the  books  adopted  shall  also  be  recorded  in  the  teacher's  regis- 
ter. 
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to.    County  and  city  superintendents  shall  ^^^^^^        ^^'  teachers  explicit 
si^tements  in  reference  to  text- books  in  every  ^^^^  "^^y  report.    If  any 
irregularity  is  discovered,  the  teacher  shall  be  waJ^    etf  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^ 
and  if  irregularity  be  continued  or  repeated,  it  sh^'-'  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  to  withhold   his  receipts  for  the  teacher's 
tnontbly  reports  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  law  is  obeyed;  and  should 
any  teacher  be  contumacious  or  persistently  negligrent,  his  license  shall 
be  revoked. 

J  J.  ^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  see  that 
these  regulations  are  enforced,  and  in  their  monthly  reports  to  the  Depart- 
oient  of  Public  Instruction  such  information  as  may  be  called  for  shall  be 
furnished  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Department. 

12.  All  regulaiions  heretofore  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
ref<rrence  to  text-books,  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

John  A.  McGilvray, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  EducaHon. 

THE   HIGHER   BRANCHES. 

For  schools  in  which  the  higher  branches  are  introduced,  as  provided 
by  law,  and  for  public  high  schools,  the  Board  of  Education  recommends 
that  the  text-books  used  be  taken  from  the  list  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  so  far  as  such  books  are  applicable  to  the  needs  of  such 
schools,  and  also  from  the  following  list : 


Price  to 
BOOKS.  Pupils. 

Robinson's  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,  $o.68 1 
Robinson's  Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic,         .98  | 

Br>'ant  &  Stratton's  New  High  School  Book- 
keeping,     , 
Blanks  for  same,  6  Nos.,  per  set. 


PUBLISHERS. 


[  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1-50  I 
.84  J 

1. 00  l University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
1. 40  J 

.80I 
1. 00  I 
1.08  I 
1-44  j 
'  -^^  '  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Venab  e's  Easy  Algebra, 

\  enab  e's  High  School  Algebra. 

Venables  Elements  of  Geometry, 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Rays  New  Higher  Algebra, 
Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  > 

|j!f'«;s  New  Physics, 
Steele's  New  Chemistry, 

Tracy's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  i  oo . 

^^J^^'s .General  History.  i  oo    University  Pub.  Co. ,  i;.^- • 

S-tons  Outlines  of  History.  '-^U^erican  Book  Oo.,^.^- 

Swinton's  New  Word  Analysis,  -35 i 


I. CO 
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Johnston  &  Browne's  English  Literature,  i.oo    University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Trimble's  Hand-Book  of  Literature,  130    Eldridge  &  Bro..  Phila. 

Hale*s  Longer  English  Poems,  i .  10    MacmiTlan  &  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Waddy's    Elements    of    Composition    and  ] 

Rhetoric,  100  [-American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kidd's  New  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,         i  .00  j 

Brook's  Mental  Science,  165    Nor. Pub.Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chardenal's  French  Course— I,  75 IF.  W.  Christern,  N.  Y., 

Chardenal's  French  Course— II,  .90/  Importer. 

Stern's  Methods  of  Instruction  (German)— I,  i-351t4««,.«  w^u  ifc.  r^«     m  v 
Stern's  Methods  of  Instruction— II,  1.50/  "^"^^  "^"  ^  ^^-'  ^-  ^• 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  (McCabe),  *     i  .oo  ) 

Bingham's  Latin  Reader  (McCabe).  i.oo  ^E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Pbila. 

Bingham's  Caesar  ( McCabe ) ,  i .  00  J 

Gildersleeve's  New  Latin  Primer,  .75] 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  i.oo  [-University  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Reader.  .72  J 

Harkness's  Arnold's  First  Latin  Book,  i  05  ) 

Harkness's  Standard  Latin  Grammar,  i .  12  [-  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  i  05  J 

The  publishers  have  agreed  to  furnish  these  books  to  pupils  of  the 
schools  at  the  prices  named  above. 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Items  from  the  Institutes. 

Lynchburg  :   The  News  gives  the  following  account  of  the  opening  o( 
this  Institute: 

"  The  opening  exercises  of  the  Normal  Institute  yesterday  give  prom- 
ise of  a  splendid  month's  work — even   more  interesting  and  profitable 
than  the  well-remembered  and  delightful  course  of  instruction  last  sum- 
mer.    The  corps  of  instructors  are  admirably  equipped  for  their  work, 
and  we  heard  several  intelligent  teachers — for  the  time  being  pupils — 
express  the  belief  that  they  will  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  present 
course  and  derive  more  profit  therefrom  than  from  that  a  year  ago.    So 
the  work  starts  off  auspiciously.     The  preliminary  arrangements  of  Super- 
intendent Glass  were  systematically  matured,  so  that  everything  went 
forward  like  clock-work  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  appointed 
time  to  begin.     Those  who  attended  last  year  felt  sensibly  that  the  work 
was  retarded  by  the  over-crowded  lecture- rooms.     In  consequence  oi 
this,  Mr.  Glass  has  endeavored  to  limit  the  attendance  this  summer  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty.     This  limit  has  already  been  almost  reached :  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  exceeded  ;  and  yet  i  ^  '^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
any  earnest  and  ambitious  teacher  the  great  benefits  cyt  tjji^  edifying  and 
valuable  instruction. 

Several  new  features  have  been  introduced  this  year*    'Among  these  is 
the  course  on  music  by  Prof.  Schehlmann.      He  is  to  give  two  lectures 
each  day,  in  the  afternoon,  from  4:30  to  5:30,  and  from  5:30  to  6:30,     The 
two  introductory  lectures  yesterday  carried  the  classes  by  storm,  so  to 
speak.     They  were  perfectly  delighted,  and  were   outspoken  in  their 
approval  and  praise.     This  is  not  at  all  a  surprise  to  us  in  Lynchburg, 
who  know  the  wonderful  accomplishments  and  gifts  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  science  of  music  and  his  inimitable  methods  of  instruction.     These 
lessons  in  music  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  time  and  the  tuition  fee  o€ 
the  entire  month's  course.    No  pupil  could  get  the  same  instruction  for 
tne  amount  of  this  fee. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  free  public  lectures  upon  the  popular  aspects 
of  the  sciences,  history  and  literature,  to  be  given  at  night  at  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  Hall.  There  will  be  two  or  three  of  these  each  week,  and  they 
will  be  announced  through  the  papers.  Among  these  will  be  several 
deeply  interesting  lectures  on  Astronomy  by  Prof.  Winston.  These  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  by  Prof.  Winston  in  several  of  our  large  cities, 
and  have  attracted  great  interest  and  commendation.  The  more  intelli- 
jjent  portion  of  our  community  will  gready  enjoy  them.  The  more  inter- 
esting and  easily  understood  facts  and  phenomena  of  this  sublime  science 
will  be  presented,  free  from  technicalities  and  abstruse  learning. 

It  is  cause  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  popular  education  that 
ibe  second  year  of  our  Institute  opens  under  such  encouraging  auspices. 
That  great  good  will  result  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  the  teachers  who 
diligently  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  will  find  themselves  far 
better  equipped  for  future  work  in  their  high  and  noble  calling. 

Stuart:  Superintendent  Staples  reports  that  all  things  are  in  readiness 
for  the  Institute,  and  that  the  attendance  of  teachers  promises  to  be  good. 
Board  can  be  had  at  the  hotels  in  Stuart  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  month, 
and  at  private  houses  from  $8  to  $12.50  per  month. 

Harrisonburg  ;  Prof.  Maphis  says  :  '*  The  oudook  for  the  Normal  is 
encouragmg.  Applications  are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  everything  points 
to  a  good  attendance.'' 

Good  board  and  pleasant  accommodations  can  be  obtained  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  week. 

Hampton:  The  Institute  held  in  connection  with  the  Hampton  Nornc\a\ 
and  Agricultural  Institute  was  attended  by  the  graduating  class  of  lorxy- 
SIX  members,  and  about  twenty  teachers  from  surrounding  counues. 
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Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiati 
Institute. — At  last  report  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  teachers  wer< 
enrolled  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Institute,  and  the  work  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 


Five  Peabody  Scholarships  from  Virginia  will  be  awarded  this 
year.  The  resignation  of  Miss  Lucy  A.  Luxford  creates  the  fifth  va- 
cancy. 

Forty-one  applications  for  these  scholarships  have  reached  the  Central 
Office. 

Written  Spelling. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  spelling  cannot  be  successfully  taught  by  the 
oral  method  alone,  the  Board  of  Education  has  adopted,  for  exclusive  use 
in  the  schools,  Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling:. 

It  is  not  intended  that  written  spelling  shall  exclude  oral,  but  that  the 
two  shall  be  combined. 

The  teachers  of  country  schools  should  have  at  least  two  written  spell- 
ing lessons  a  week  of  fifteen  words  each,  devoting  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
to  each  lesson.  This  would  leave  three  days  in  each  week  for  oral 
spelling. 

These  blanks  will  afford  superintendents  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  spelling  of  the  pupils  whenever  they  visit  the  schools.  Thus  they 
will  get  an  insight  into  this  department  of  the  teacher's  work,  which 
they  can  get  in  no  other  way.  Besides,  the  probability  of  having^  their 
spelling  examined  by  the  superintendents  will  stimulate  the  pupils  to 
keep  their  books  neat  and  do  their  best  work.  < 

Written  spelling  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  pupils  can  write  ) 
with  pencil  or  pen,  and  be  continued  through  their  entire  school  course. 

The  best  results  in  spelling  have  been  obtained  by  those  teachers  who 
have  had  written  spelling  regularly  and  systematically,  and,  hence,  e^ch 
superintendent  will  see  to  it  that  Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling 
are  used  in  all  his  schools.  i 

The  blanks  cost  only  ten  cents  apiece,  and  can  be  had  on  application  } 
to  J.  L.  Hill  Printing  Co.,  publishers,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Virginia  School  Register  was  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in 
the  public  schools,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  school  officers  to  see  that  no      J 
other  register  is  used.     Superintendents  will  please  see  that  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  supplying  all  of  their  teachers  with  this  regisier 
in  time  for  opening  the  schools. 


\ 
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Official  Department. 
Southern  Educational  Assooiatioa. 
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AIMS    AND    objects:     ADVANCEMENT    OT    SOVTHE^f^!^  EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS  AND  CO-OPERATION    WITH  THE    I^IATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

HiSTOHV  OF  THE  MOVEMENT.— On  June  25,  1889,  t^^  Alabama  Edu- 
Lional  AssociELtion  passed  the  following  : 

''Resolved,  That  the  Alabama  Educational  Association  favors  the 
ganization  of  a  Southern  Teachers'  League  or  Association  in  the  inter- 
A  of  our  Southern  educational  system,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
outhern  States,  in  attendance  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
aiiona\  Association  at  Nashville,  be  requested  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
dvisability  of  such  an  organization.** 

The  Kentucky  State  Teachers*  Association  also  passed  a  similar  reso- 
ution,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Nashville  for  the  same  purpose* 
Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  other  business  and  the  full  program  at 
Nashville,  which  so  occupied  the  attention  of  all  present,  the  committees 
deemed  it  impracticable  to  have  the  subject  considered  during  that  meet- 
ing, so  the  matter  was  postponed. 

This  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Nashville, 
supplied,  for  the  time,  the  opportunity  for  meeting  together,  which  the 
teachers  so  much  desired.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Southern 
teachers  had  ever  come  together  in  a  general  mass  meeting  and  made  the 
desire  for  a  permanent  organization  stronger  than  ever. 

We  Tvould  be  glad  if  the  National  Association  could  meet  every  year 
in  the  South  and  make  the  circuit  of  our  Southern  cities.  We  realize, 
however,  that  the  necessity  of  holding  these  meetings  in  the  summer 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  expect  this  Association  to  meet  very  often 
in  the  South.  Our  teachers  feel  the  need  of  a  Southern  Association  to 
work  in  active  co-operation  with  the  National.  This  feeling  resulted  in 
the  foil  owing  call  : 

"'The  undersigned,  feeling  a  lively  interest  in  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  the  South  ;  and  believing 
that  this  end  can  be  best  secured  by  an  organization  composed  of 
Southern  educators,  will  meet,  at  least  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing questions  that  now  confront  the  South  alone  in  her  educational 
advancement,  and  believing  that  such  organization  will  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  attendance  of  the  Southern  school  men  upon  the  National 
Educational  Association,  but  will  rather  contribute  to  increase  the  interest 
in  and  attendance  upon  its  meetings,  and  believing  that  no  city  in  the  South 
is  more  favorably  located  for  the  initial  meeting  than  Montgomery,  Ala^ 
bama,  and  no  time  more  favorable  than  the  26th  of  June,  the  time  that 
the  State  Educational  Association  of  Alabama  meets  in  Montgomery  ; 
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we  do  respectfully  and  most  cordially  invite  and  urge  the  State  super 
tendents  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  CTarolina,  Soi; 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Mississip 
Missouri,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  all  other  school  office 
and  teachers  of  the  Stales  named,  and  other  States  feelings  an  interest 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  South,  to  come  together  in  Nlontg^ozner 
the  capital  city  of  Alabama,  on  Thursday,  26th  day  of  June,  i8Sg,  /5 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  organization  of  an  association  that  sha 
accomplish  much  good  in  advancing  the  educational  interest  of  the  South. 

Co-operation  with  thb  National  Association. — This  call  wa 
signed  and  heartily  endorsed  by  many  of  our  State  Superintendents  c 
Public  Instruction,  leading  educators,  and  school  journals    of  the  South 

Those  interested  in  the  call,  and  in  making  the  movement  a  success, 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
or  its  grand  mission.     Anything  done  or  said  lending    to    revive  the 
smouldering  emblems   of   sectionalism    will    be    discountenanced    and 
frowned  down.     In  fact,  as  stated  in  the  original  call,  it  is  to   be  hoped 
that  the  meetings  will  result  in  larger  attendance  upon    the   N.  E.  A., 
which  has  done  so  much  for  education  on  the  American  con tinenr  and 
for  the  propagation  of  American  ideas  and  thoughts  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  in  cementing  the  bond  of  Union  between  the  lately 
estranged  North  and  South.     The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  in- 
tended as  an  ally  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  be  mutual  helps,  and  that  the  South  will  have  a  larger 
representation  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  July  8-11,  than  ever  before. 

Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. — Montgomery  was  not  selected  be- 
cause of  her  large  bustling  population,  or  because  of  the  genuine  hospi- 
tality of  her  people,  nor  because  of  its  historical  importance,  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  Confederacy,  but  its  central  position  in  the  South, 
together  with  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Association, 
makes  the  time  and  place  most  appropriate. 

Program. — While  the  program  is  not  yet  completed,  the  following 
has,  however,  been  arranged  : 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  Governor  Thomas  Seay,  for  the  State;  Mayor 
E.  A.  Graham,  for  the  city  ;  Prof.  O.  D.  Smith,  President  Alabama  Edu- 
cational Association,  for  the  teachers  of  Alabama. 

Responses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  F.  Price,  Nashville ;  W.  R.  Garrett, 
Secretary  National  Educational  Association,  and  W.  F.  Slaton,  Superin- 
tendent City  Schools,  Atlanta. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  suggested  for  consideration  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  number  of  them  will  be  presented  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  of  our  section  :  j 

How  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  State  and  Local  Associations  and  I 
Institutes. 
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4ow  far  is  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Education     4^     ^^anuaJ  Train- 
pracucable  and  profitable  in  our  schools  ? 

hlow  lo  cuUivale  a  professional  spirit  and   unity  anrfO/?^  ^jj  f cachets, 
ich  will  lead  to  greater  permanency  in  the  professiori- 
Educational  Progress  of  the  Colored  People  in  the  South. 
iow  shall  teachers'  training  schools  be  established  and  sustained? 
low  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  favorable  lo  the   cause  of  popular 
acation  and  tbe  teachers'  profession. 

How  shall  the  public  hold  the  tleacher  responsible  for  a  faithful  execu- 
in  of  the  school  laws  ? 

How  may  the  children  be  induced  to  attend  school  ? 
How  to  support  long  term  schools  in  sparsely  populated  regions. 
A  Cordial  Inwitajion  is  extended  to  all  who  desire  to  promote  the 
ducational  growth  of  the  South,  to  be  present  at  Montgomery,  to  assist 
\  the  organization  of  this  new  association,  from  which  so  much  good 
rill  come.     We  would  be  glad  to  receive  expressions  of  opinion  or  ap 
jroval  from  every  one  interested,  whether  he  can  be  present  or  not. 

Solomon  Palmer, 
.  President  Southern  Educational  Association. 
ExECOTrvE  Committee.— {Appointed  by  the  President).-'MAham&: 
Abnzo  Hill,  Tuscaloosa ;  J.  K.  Powers,  Florence.  Arkansas  :  T.  A. 
Fuuell  Mariana  ;  \V.  E.  Thompson,  Little  Rock.  Florida:  A.  J.  Rus- 
sell Tallahassee  ;  F  L.  Kern,  Lake  City.  Georgia:  J.  S.  Hook,  Ai* 
lama;  E.  C.  Branson,  Athens.  Kentucky:  R.  N.  Roark,  Lexington  ; 
W.  H,  Bartholomew,  Louisville.  Louisiana*.  J.  A.  Breaux,  Baton  Rouge; 
H.  E.  Chambers,  New  Orleans.  Mississippi:  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson  : 
J.  W.  Johnson,  University.  Missouri:  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City  ; 
J.B.  Merwin,  St.  Louis.  North  Carolina:  P.  P.  Claxton,  Asheville. 
South  Carolina:  Edwin  S.  Joynes,  Columbia.  Tennessee:  Frank  M. 
Smith.  Nashville;  Wharton  S.Jones,  Memphis.  Texas:  Alex.  Ho^g, 
Fort  Worth  -  O.  H.  Cooper,  Austin.  Virginia:  John  E.  Massey,  Rich- 
mond.    West  Virgit^ia:  W.  M.  Straus,  Parkersburg. 

Frank  Goodman,  Secretary, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Organization. 
[From  Daily  Advertiser,  Montgomery.] 
The  Southern  Educational  Association  was  called  to  order  at  4:30  P. 
M.  y&terday  in  the  Representatives'   Hall,   by  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Alabama,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Virginia. 

Major  Palmer  ihtn  stated  the  reasons  leading  to  the  call  of  this  asso^ 
ciatioD. 

Prof  Frank  Goodman,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  had  been  requested 
load  as  secretary,  read  a  number  of  letters  from  prominent  educators 
throughout  the  South  in  regard  to  the  call  for  this  meeting. 
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Letters  were  read  from  State  Superintendent  Russell  of  Florida,  T. 
Futrell  of  Arkansas,  W.  A.  Strauss,  Superintendent  of  Parkersbu 
W.  Va.,  J.  B.  Merwin  of  St.  Louis,  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  of  South  Cai 
lina,  State  Superintendent  Cooper  of  Texas,  State  Commissioner  /. 
Hook  of  Georgia,  Prof.  H.  E.  Chambers  of  New  Orleans,  and  othc 
They  all  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  associatio 
and  gave  valid  excuse  for  their  absence  on  this  occasion. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  followit 
were  represented  :  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennesse 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

Superintendent  Preston,  of  Mississippi,  made  a  strong^  talk,  favoring  tb 
organization  of  the  association. 

Superintendent  Massey  of  Virginia  made  a  motion  that  the  associatioi 
proceed  to  organize  a  Southern  Educational  Association,  auxiliary  to  tht 
National  Educational  Association,  seconded  by  W.  R.  Garrett  of  Ten- 
nessee.    Carried. 

Prof.  Goodman  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft  con- 
stitution and  by-laws. 

Dr.  Phillips  thought  it  better  to  continue  the  present  org^anization  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Prof  Smith  thought  this  a  good  suggestion. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett  of  Nashville  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
He  thought  the  mid-winter  recess  the  best  time  for  meeting. 

Prof  Goodman's  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Prof.  Phillips'  motion, 
with  the  addition  of  Prof  Garrett's  suggestion,  was  passed. 

Prof  Goodman's  motion  was  renewed  and  passed. 

Dr.  Phillips  moved  that  Mr.  Frank  Goodman  be  added  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  made  chairman  thereof     Carried. 

Prof  Smith  moved  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint 
men  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur. 

Prof  Hill  moved  that  the  President  of  the  association,  together  with 
the  Executive  Committee,  have  the  authority  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of 
next  meeting. 

Prof.  Smith  moved  that  the  members  here  present  express  their  prefer- 
ence to  be  for  a  mid-winter  meeting.     Carried. 

Prof  Goodman  moved  that  the  ladies  be  thanked  for  their  presence 
here,  and  their  patient  attention  to  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

Major  Palmer  expressed  thanks  to  the  visitors  from  other  States  (or 
the  compliments  paid  the  originators  of  this  association  by  their  presence 
here. 

Adjourned  on  motion  of  Prof  Hill. 

To  Superintendent  Palmer  is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  the  organic" 
tion  of  this  body.  His  efforts  for  the  cause  of  education  are  known  over 
the  entire  South,  and  his  countenance  as  President  was  but  a  fitting  com- 
pliment. 
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»  tekii  pleaAure  in  Dr^Mntlne  to  the  managementB  of  whoote  »nd  educator*   geaenlly,  the  new  And 
.y^Ji^^Vt^I^jX^^V^lj  Oir  VIRGINIA  which  bw  been  adopted  by  the  Stnte  Board 
inrmtioa  of  Virginia  for  dm  1q  tb«.  public  free  (whool.  for  tho  e°?";"«  «>7  y* j"?"   .       ,^  ^„,^i„.  ,7^ 
►InrttujonratteoUontothemanj  itnprovementaaBd  incroiiaed  size  of  th«   bcok      ^,1  if  f?„!Lf „I 
I  and  65  illQStratione,  aod  we  beliete  it  will  meet  with  the  full  approbation  oT  Vfrgrfnia  edncutor.. 
I  naS9lTU.LI.T,  in   all  PARTIOOLABS, 

wldee  TOpplylng  an  important  need  in  the  tchools  not  otherwtie  met,  we  feel  sure  "  jj".  ■J*'P!J  J„^^ 
rirpnIahStory  not  flllS  by  any  other  book.  It  i..  therefore  with  a  degree  of  P^^^*  ^J**JJ*hJ"^" 
rirgiDia  edncatom  and  the  general  public  the  only  Virginia  Hiatory  complied  by  a  Virginia  auinor  ana 

SS'^fnd^SAkT^^YrTnrH^^^^^^^^  in  all  «,hoola  in  the  State.    We  i-«te  «hool^  offlcUjIj 

raw  not  aaing   it,  to  correipond  with  u.  on  the  HISTORY  aul^ect.    We  are   also  ^^e   authoriMd 
frihutinicaKeotaforall  BOOKS^dopted  by  the  STATE  BO\BD  OP  EDUCATION,  and  appUcalions  for 
^liee,  pricea.  or  InfonDation  regarding  came,  should  be  addressed  direct  to  xm. 
9^  Send  for  Price-Llste  and  Discounts.  Respectfully. 

J.  P.  BELL  CO.,  Publishers, 

]»ii.90— If  816  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Sewing  Machine 

With  drop  leaf,  fancy  cover,  two 
large  drawers,  with  nickel  rings,  and 
a  full  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 
any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 
and  upwards  by  CanTassers. 
A  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  p»yinentait 
Iked.  Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  save 
leots*  profits,  besides  getting  certificates  of  war- 
Dtee  for  three  years.  Send  for  testimonials  to 

VOPER&TIYE  SEIHG  lACHUE  CO., 

••»  South  Uth  Strmt,  Philadslphia. 
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UTEaFEKS 

Are  the  Best 

They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evennessof 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 


Vcnable's  First  Lessons  1 8 

v^^ul*"!'  J?^«™ediate  Arithmetic.* .'  \  36 

Venab  cs  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

\«iable's  Mental  Arithmetic...    .  28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography  —  $    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 
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Value  of  School  Disoipline. 

BY    WM.   T.   HARRIS,    UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF    EDUCATION. 

The  pillars  on  which  public  school  education  rest  are  behavior  or 
deponment,  and  scholarship.  The  first  requisite  of  the  school  is  order  : 
each  pupil  must  be  taught  first  and  foremost  to  conform  his  behavior  to 
a  general  standard.  Only  thus  can  the  school  as  a  community  exist  and 
fulfill  its  functions.  In  the  outset,  therefore,  a  whole  family  of  virtues  are 
taught  the  pupils,  and  these  are  taught  so  thoroughly,  and  so  constantly 
enforced,  that  they  become  fixed  in  his  character.  The  method  of  this 
moral  training  is,  like  that  which  rules  everywhere  in  the  practical  world, 
one  of  division  and  repetition.  The  duty  of  being  a  well-behaved  pupil 
is  not  a  vague  generality. 

It  divides  into  specific,  well-defined  duties. 

Pmiduaiiiy:  This  stands  first.  The  pupil  must  be  at  school  in  time. 
Sleep,  meaK  play,  business,  indisposition— all  must  give  way  to  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  external  requirement  of  time.  Punctuality  does  not 
^nd  with  getiins:  to  school.  While  in  school  it  is  of  equal  importance. 
Combination  cannot  be  achieved  without  it.  The  pupil  must  have  his 
lessons  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  must  rise  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move 
10  the  line,  return  ;  in  short,  go  through  all  the  evolutions  with  equal 
preciiion, 

R^gidaHty  is  punctuality  reduced  to  a  system.  Conformity  to  the 
requirements  of  time  in  a  particular  instance  is  punctuality  ;  made  gen- 
^fal,  It  becomes  regularity.  But  the  school  makes  these  duties  the  ground 
and  means  of  higher  duties.  They  are  indispensable,  but  no  ultimatum. 
\  !r  ^^"^^^  possible  higher  spiritual  culture.  The  quick  and  prompt 
0  edienceof  the  pupil  in  simple  mechanical  training  renders  the  child 
penetrable,  and  accessible  to  lessons  of  higher  import.  To  this  end  the 
disapline  extends  to  calisthenics ;  the  pupil  is  taught  to  sacrifice  his 
^  r*7  ^^^"^^"^^  ^^^^  *^is  body,  and  to  combine  regularly  and  punctually 
*!^  others  in  imitating  prescribed  bodily  gestures  or  exercises.  Thus 
oted^"^^  ^  rhythm— or  regular  combination  with  others— is  further  devel- 
opw.    -through  this  becomes  possible  the  training  to  general  h^Vits  of 
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proper  position  for  sitting  and  standing,  proper  modes  of  speaking, 
addressing  others— in  general,  the  formalities  of  polite  intercourse.  The 
highest  discipline  under  the  head  of  rhythm  is  reached  in  vocal  music. 
This  presupposes  in  the  highest  degree  the  training  in  punctual  and 
regular  habits,  and  a  conscious  participation  in  the  result  is  reached  by 
the  pupil  through  his  enjoyment  of  the  harmony  he  assists  in  producing. 
Here — in  vocal  music — the  external,  mechanical  aspect  of  discipline 
softens,  and  a  response  to  it  is  felt  in  the  deepest  inner  being  of  tlie  soui — 
the  domain  of  feeling.  This  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  school  dis- 
cipline. 

Silence  is  the  basis  for  the  culture  of  internality  or  reflection — the  soil 
in  which  thought  grows.     We  become  silent  when  we  would  think.     The 
pupil  is  therefore  taught  habits  of  silence  ;  to  restrain  his  natural  animal 
impulse  to  prate  and  chatter,  or  to  excite  attention  by  his  occupation  on 
the  material  world  around  him.     All  ascent  above  natural  being  arises 
through  his  ability  to  hold  back  the  mind  from  utterance  of  the  imme- 
diate impulse,  and  to  correct  its  one-sidedness  by  combination  and  generali- 
zation.    The  largest  combination  and  widest  generalization  is  the  deepest 
and  truest.     Thus  silence  in  the  school-room  has  a  two-fold  significance. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  combination  with  others,  and  besides 
this,  it  is  a  direct  discipline  in  the  art  of  combining  the  diffused  and 
feeble  efforts  of  the  pupil  himself.     He  begins  his  career  with  mental 
distraction,   everything  isolated  in  his  mind,  and  learns  to  connect  the 
scattered  phases,  classify  and  arrange  them,  and  thus  to  £^eneral]ze  and 
reduce  them.     The  first  glance  does  not  suffice;  it  is  the  repetition  o( 
mental  effort,  the  absorptioti  of  the  mind  that  digests  the   multiplicity 
before  it.     This  depends  directly  upon  silence.     The  distraction  of  the 
mind  consequent  upon  garrulity,  or  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  senses 
exclusively,  prevents  reflection.    Silence  allows  the  repose  of  the  senses^ 
and  the  awakening  of  insight  and  reflection. 

Truthfulness  is  the  fourth  virtue  in  the  ascending  scale.      Truth  is  the 
basis  of  the  duties  of  a  man  toward  others.     Truth  makes  free,  says  the 
old  proverb.     No  positive  relation  with  our  fellowmen  is  possible  except 
through  truth.     Untruth  is  the  essence  of  discord.      Earnestness  and 
sincerity,  honesty  and  reliability  are  the  virtues  that  rest  directly  on  truth- 
fulness.    The  virtue  of  truthfulness  is  developed  in  a  two-fold  way  in  the 
school-room.     First,   by  the  continual  discipline  of  the  recitation ;  the 
pupil  is  required  to  be  accurate  and  comprehensive  in  his  statements ;  be 
is  taught  that  suppression   of  essential  particulars  makes  his  statement 
false  ;  he  is  held  strictly  accountable  to  know  what  he  says,  z.  e.,  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  the'  words  he  uses.     Very  much 
of  the  untruth  and  consequent  distrust  among  men  arises  in  the  first 
instance  from  lack  of  clear  insight  into  what  was  implied  by  the  words 
used.     It  is  only  one  step  from  a  lie  committed  by  mistake  to  a  lie  on 
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)urpose ;  for  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  a  supposed  vice  is  a  temptation  to 
Mjoy  its  supposed  selfish  advantages.  Careful  attention  to  the  implica- 
ion  of  one's  sUtements  is  the  first  step  in  the  calculation  of  truth  ;  and 
:his  can  scarcely  find  a  better  discipline  than  in  the  properly  conducted 
recitation.  The  second  mode  of  securing  truthfulness  is  the  direct  Appli- 
cation of  discipline  to  the  behavior  of  the  pupil.  Any  lack  of  truthful- 
aess  in  the  pupil  reveals  itself  at  once  in  his  struggles  to  conceal  his  mis- 
demeanors. It  is  an  object  of  constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
suppress  lying  and  dishonesty,  in  whatever  forms  they  may  manifest  them- 
selves. The  admonition  of  the  teacher,  the  disgrace  felt  at  exposure  in 
presence  of  the  class,  are  most  powerful  caustics  to  remove  this  moral 
disorder. 

/ustice  follows  next  to  truthfulness,  and  finds  partly  its  presupposition 
in  the  latter.  Justice  can  be  taught  only  in  a  community.  In  a  well- 
ordered  community  it  grows  spontaneously.  A  system  of  measure  estab- 
lished, by  which  conformity  to  rule  and  right  is  rewarded  by  recognition 
and  all  breaches  of  discipline  met  by  prompt  exposure,  appeals  constantly 
to  the  sense  of  justice,  and  develops  its  normal  exercise.  A  danger  Jies, 
however,  in  certain  baneful  practices  sometimes  adopted  by  educators. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  child  cannot  see  the  legitimate  and  healthy 
results  of  doing  his  duty,  he  is  offered  a  special  reward  for  it.  This  goes 
far  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  morality.  The  feeling  of  responsibility 
is  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  an  extraneous  reward  held  up  as  the  end 
sought  tends  to  destroy  what  little  internal  self-determination  the  pupil 
may  possess.  The  distinction  between  the  inclination  (the  **  I  want '')  of 
the  child,  and  his  true  ideal  nature  (expressed  in  "  I  ought  ")i  should  be 
continually  kept  before  the  child,  not  confused  by  concealing  the  duty 
under  some  shape  of  immediate  self-interest. 

The  highest  virtue  in  our  Vist— /kindness,  or  love  of  mankind— like  the 
sense  of  justice,  requires  a  community  for  its  culture — a  community 
B^nich,  like  the  school,  brings  together  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  sub- 
ects  them  to  the  same  trial  and  the  same  standard  of  success.  The  feelfng 
)f  justice,  fostered  by  a  constant  opportunity  to  see  through  the  adven- 
itious  wrappings  of  social  rank  and  condition,  and  observe  the  real  sub- 
tance  of  the  character,  prepares  the  basis  for  kindness.  The  discrepancy 
between  good  intent  and  deserts,  which  arouses  childish  sympathy  most 
eadily,  is  the  first  incitement.  Justice  proclaims  that  seeming  and  good 
Dtent  are  not  sufficient— there  must  be  adequate  performance.  If  this  prin- 
iple  did  not  prevail  in  society  and  the  moral  world  at  large,  there  would  be 
lomore strenuous  exertion  to  growth ;  the  present  would  suffice.  But  the 
(ood  mtention  baffled  of  its  actual  fruition  through  inadequate  perform - 
mce,  IS  ever  an  object  that  excites  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commisera- 
lon  m  the  kind  heart.  Not  only  is  the  good  intention  the  object  of  kind- 
ness,  but  even  the  depraved  and  corrupt  excite  pity.     The  trials  that  all 
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are  alike  subjected  to  reveal  to  each  childish  heart  the  temptations  and 
struggles  with  passion  and  impulse,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  intellect 
and  will  that  belong  to  his  fellows. — Pennsylvania  School ybtimal. 


Ability  to  Manage. 

Under  management  is  included  teachers,  pupils,  patrons,  and  the  reflex 
influences  on  education  in  general. 

A  principal  who  is  continually  getting  into  "  hot  water  "   with  his  as- 
sistants, or  keeping  them  in  **  hot  water,'*  will  never  succeed  well.      There 
is  too  much  up-hill  pulling  for  good  work.     At  times  a  principal  may 
have  to  stir  up  a  "soldiering  assistant*'  who  is  derelict  in  duty,  and  give 
vent  to  a  little  righteous  wrath — yet  this  is  only  an  occasional  paroxysm 
and  not  a  chronic  condition.    The  principal  who  adopts  the  spy  system 
never  has  the  confidence  of  his  assistants,  and  he  sooner  or  later  will  be 
detested  by  them.      Impartial,  cool,  deliberate,  inflexibly  just  without 
harshness  or  severity,  the   principal  must  deal  with   his  assistants  as 
co-workers  in  school.    Should  an  assistant  fail  either  in  work  or  manage- 
ment, it  is  his  duty  to  strengthen  her  if  possible,  but  if  she  is  incompe- 
tent, then  he  must  perform  his  duty  with  tact  and  delicacy.     In  no  other 
situation  does  the  principal's  character  show  its  true  colors  so  well  as  in 
his  relations  with  his  assistants.     Should  his  assistants  know  more  of 
schools  than  he  knpws,  they  then  shape  the  policy  of  the  school,  and  he 
echoes  their  wishes.     If  he  finds  that  he  is  ensnared,  breaking  out  of  the 
net  is  usually  attended  with  more  or  less  discord.     This  condition  anses 
when  a  weak  principal  is  put  in  charge  of  a  strong  corps  of  assistants. 
The  principal's  knowledge  of  school  work  should  exhaustively  cover  all 
that  is  taught  in  his  school.     In  other  words,  he  should  be  a  first-class 
teacher  in  every  grade  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.     As  a  preparation 
for  this  work,  he  should  come  to  the  management  of  a  school  with  the 
experience  such  as  actual  work  in  the  various  grades  gives. 

His  dealings  with  pupils  are  under  two  forms  —  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. The  positive  instruction  in  his  room  is  designed  to  fit  the  finishing 
class  for  the  high  school.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  school-boys  and 
girls  when  the  masculine  influence  is  absolutely  necessary.  Woman's 
mind  is  differently  constituted  from  man's.  She  does  not  see  the  world 
in  action  as  man  sees  it.     Her  vision  in  some  respects  is  microscopic,  1 

man's  the  more  comprehensive ;  she  works  more  after  fixed  plans  and  1 

models,  man  is  more  independent,  and  frequently  more  erratic ;  she  teaches, 
man  educates.    Both  influences  are  necessary — the  one  is  the  complement  L 

of  the  other.     At  this  formative  period  the  impress  of  the  principal  must  L 

be  felt  in  the  highest  class.    He  should  finish  the  pupils  in  arithmetic,  ^^ 
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grammar  and  history,  and  send  them  up  well  prepared  to  the  high  school, 
f  there  are  holes  in  their  education  he  should  patch  them,  and  not  rele- 
gate the  work  to  his  head  assistant. 

The  disciplinary  side  is  not  confined  to  his  own  immediate  class.  It 
)ernieates  all  rooms  and  all  classes.  His  influence  is  felt  everywhere — 
lot  that  the  teacher  is  put  into  the  back-ground,  but  that  behind  her  his 
)resence  reinforces  her  authority  just  as  his  knowledge  is  contributory  to 
ach  teacher  in  her  recitations.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  if 
le  will  conduct  recitations  or  question  the  pupils,  the  effect  is  a  mental 
onic  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  teacher  as  well 
IS  a  manager.  If  he  be  weak  in  either  one  of  these  particulars,  he  will 
lever  be  a  successful  principal. 

A  principal  may  stand  well  with  his  patrons  and  still  be  weak  with  his 
issistants  and  positively  injurious  to  his  pupils.     But  it  is  not  in  this  sense 
hat  the  proper  relation  is  to  be  considered.     A  principal,  by  his  ability, 
visdom,  and  superior  judgment,  must  be  able  to  convince  his  assistants 
Lnd  patrons  that  he  can  manage  a  school  onr  those  broad  principles  of 
ustice  and  moderation  in  such  a  manner  ^s  to  command  universal  respect. 
[f  he  be  just  and  capable,  and  conducts  his  school  well,  he  secures  the 
:onfidence  of  those  who  commit  their  children  to  his  care.     When  a 
patron  knows  that  any  matter  referred  to  a  principal  will  receive  prompt 
md  respectful  consideration,  he  has  confidence,  then,  in  the  man,  which 
it  is  hard  to  weaken.     Whereas,  if  the  idea  once  becomes  widespread  that 
the  principal  is  prejudiced,  partial,  fractious,  or  unreasonable,  his  influ- 
mce  is  gone.     There  must  be  confidence  in  his  intentions,  and  this  con- 
science can  never  be  secured  by  playing  off  sharp  practicessor  by  evading 
ssues  when  they  are  to  be  met.     In  all  his  dealings  with  patrons,  candor 
ind  politeness  should  characterize  all  that  he  says  and  does.     Tact  in 
»mmunicating  unpleasant  matters  to  patrons,  and  in  making  the  right 
tnpression  without  pr«;judice,  require  a  degree  of  diplomacy  of  no  mean 
»rder.    A  principal's  dealings  with  the  public  constitute  one  of  the  most 
lifficult  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

If  he  can  manage  this  part  of  his  work  with  adroitness  and  skill,  and 
till  do  honest  work  in  school,  he  will  combine  the  qualities  of  a  states- 
»an  with  those  of  a  practical  educator. 

AS   A   TEACHER. 

It  IS  as  a  teacher  that  the  principal  should  exhibit  the  highest  qualities, 
f  he  be  weak,  either  in  discipline  or  instruction,  his  weakness  is  felt  in 
w  upper  rooms  of  his  school.  The  older  pupils,  if  not  properly  re- 
tramd,  conuminate  the  lower  ones,  until  the  entire  school  is  more  or 
e»  affected.  The  struggle  of  assistants  to  hold  up  the  reputation  of  a 
«nool  when  the  head  is  weak,  vacillating  and  rotten,  is  a  hopeless  effort. 
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Again,  if  the  principal  is  not  first-class  in  conducting  recitations  and  se- 
curing good  results  in  scholarship,  his  first  assistant  cannot  make  up  for 
this  defect.  However  much  it  may  be  glossed  over,  it  leaves  a  blemish 
that  the  critical  eye  will  readily  detect. 

Since  every  school  contains  some  teachers  that  need  constant  atten- 
tion and  assistance,  the  principal  is  the  proper  person  to  gr^ve  this  help  ; 
but  if  he  cannot  give  help  when  it  is  needed,  or  knows  not  how  to  assist 
in  the  proper  manner  and  at  the  right  time,  the  teacher  is  left  to  blunder 
along.     By  help  is  meant  that  the  principal  knows  human    nature  well 
enough  to  get  the  teacher  to  do  the  very  best  work  possible  under  ex- 
isting conditions.     Not  only  this,  but  that  he  infuses  a  proper  educational 
spirit  into  both  teachers  and  pupils,  which  causes  them   conjointly  to 
attempt  noble  ideas.     This  comes  from  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which 
he  works.     If  he  cannot  stimulate  his  assistants  to  their  best  efforts,  with- 
out driving  or  scolding,  his  mental  machinery  is  deranged.      In  whatever 
department  he  appears  as  a  teacher,  he  must  exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  a 
master  workman.      This  necessitates  a  critical  knowledg-e    of   all   the 
tranches  pursued  in  his  school,  and  how  they  should  be  taug^ht,  as  well 
as  entire  familiarity  with  what  is  doing,  or  has  been  done  in  other  locali- 
ties in  this  country^  or  among  foreign  nations.     A  true  principal  will  draw 
his  inspiration  from  the  world  at  large. — SufoL  /,  M,  Greenwood^  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instraotion. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  session  at  Sara- 
toga early  in  July ;  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  following  condensed  reports  of  the  papers  read  before  it : 

WOMEN  IN   EDUCATION. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  ninety  female  to  ten  male  teachers,  in  Ger- 
many there  are  ninety  male  to  ten  female  teachers,  the  figures  being  pre- 
cisely reversed.     The  superiority  of  the  German  schoob  is  due  not  to 
the  employment  of  so  many  male  teachers,  but  to  the  professional  train- 
ing that  German  teachers  receive  and  must  receive,  and  the  professional 
spirit  that  is  born  of  that  training.     You  ask  a  German  teacher  why  he 
does  so  and  so,  why  he  pursues  such  and  such  a  course,  and  his  answer 
is  ready.     He  has  a  reason  for  everything.     We  ought  to  get  at  first 
principles  just  as  the  Germans  do.      We  need  a  headship,  or  what  would 
be  better  for  us,  a  unity  of  headships,  just  as  we  have  a  unity  oi  States 
and  a  unity  of  individualisms.     We  are  weak  on  the  psychological  side. 
We  have  our  good  points,  our  strong  points,  and  in  some  respects  we 
are  ahead  of  Germany.    We  have  more  helpful  educational  papers.    We 
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re  a  nation  of  practical  workers.     We  have,  as  a  rule,  better  school 
ooks,  better  school  furniture,  and  more  attractive  school-rooms.     There 
8  more  heart  feeling  in  the  management  of  our  pupils.     We  are  more 
ictful  and  trustful,  and  are  doing  more  to  teach  manners  and  morals, 
he  points  of  excellence  are  due  largely  to  the  presence  of  women  in  our 
chools.     They  are  more  conscientious  then  men.  and  they  have,  as  a 
ule,  greater  governing  and  teaching  power.     Teaching   comes  a  little 
earer  a  woman's  life  than  a  man's.     I  would  not  crowd  the  men  out  of 
he  school-room.    They  have  their  place  there  and  their  way  of  looking 
t  things,  and  it  is  a  good  way,  a  necessary  way.     It  does  a  girl  as  mucH 
ood  as  a  boy  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  well-bred  and   highly- 
ducated  man.    For  the  heads  of  institutions  I  prefer  men  to  women,  as 
rule,  but  they  must  be  heads.     Women  have  a  wonderful  power  in 
rousmg  the  heroic  element,  especially  in  boys,  and  bringing  out  latent 
obihty  in  character.    The  influence  of  a  true  woman  is  toward  strength, 
rue  womanhood  embraces  strength  and  reverence  for  strength.     The 
imale  teachers  of  this  country  should  be  united.     They  would  wield   a 
«?werful  influence  if  they  worked  together  for  common  aims.      They 
•ught  to  come  forward  as  speakers  and  writers,  and  take  a  more  active 
art  as  mstitute  debaters  and  workers.     They  should  be  the  willing  and 
lorious  star  to  lead  the  woman's  movement,  and  not  the  timid  and 
>olish  torch  to  frighten  ft  back.— ^«//.  G,  C.  Fisher,  Muskegan,  Mich. 

PATRIOTISM   AND  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

All  Will  agree  that  patriotism  is  a  very  important  quality,  that  the  pub- 
c  schools  ^n  be  made  greatly  to  promote  it,  and  that  they  may  of  right 
t  employed  for  this  purpose— nay,  must  be  so  employed.     The  question 
.^ow  can  such  a  beneficent  result  be  brought  about?      How  can  the 
JWic  instruction,  which  so  many  of  us  are  engaged  in  imparting,  be 
^e^o  minister  in  the  best  way  to  patriotic  sentiment  and  purpose  in 
^  ^^^^^'     ^e  err  if  we  expect  to  attain  this  end.  to  any  great  or  help- 
ex  ent,  by  Fourth  of  July  oratory,  or  by  the  purchase  and  raising  of 
g  '  ^ccordmg  to  the  pleasant  fashion  now  so  popular.     There  is  some 
'^^^'.'"^"''^aylest  the  United  States  flag  become  a  fetich.     Simply 
y     eflag  over  our  school-houses  will  never  by  itself  make  staunch 
vo  ees  to  our  nation's  cause.     Of  as  little  avail  is  it  to  inculcate  a  par- 
•an  or  a  sectional  spirit,  or  to  make  boys  and  girls  believe  that  the  life 
Jicy  ^^^^^  ^iepends  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  or  that  particular 
owr     1-*^  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  aught  by  overlooking  the  vices  which  attach 
rtraWn  '^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  distinguished  citizens,  past  or  present,  or  by 
-.either^  h^*^  country's  possibilities  and  virtues  as  greater  thau  they 
iltijW    ^^^^"^«ly  or  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  nations,  or  by 
denying  the  dangers  with  which  our  political  outlook  i^  V)eset. 
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We  shall  best  promote  patriotism  in  schools  and  scholars — C'^  by  fully 
recognizing  and  continually  that  it  is  part  of  the  business   of  the  public 
school  to  make  good  citizens.     Impress  upon  pupils  that    our  schools 
exist  for  a  public  purpose,  and  that  they  fail  as  public  schools  save  as 
they  subserve  this  purpose.     Each  will  tend  to  refer  every  blessing-  which 
he  derives  from  the  school  to  the  State,  and  so  to  become  a  more  enthu- 
siastic citizen.     (2)  By  teaching  in  the  schools  more  and  better  lessons 
touching  the  theory,  the  facts,  and  the  duties  of  our  civic  life.      As  to 
theory,  we  need  to  insist  that  government  is  a  necessary  gfood,  not  a 
necessary  evil.     Evils  gather  about  our  political  life,  and  they  are  to  be 
unsparingly  denounced.      As  to  &cts,  we  ought  in  our   public  school 
instruction  to  dwell  more  on  the  history  of  Uberty  In  early  and  in  modem 
times  ;  upon  the  slow  growth  and  the  cost  of  liberty,  and  especially  upon 
the  career  of  fr'^e  government  in  our  own  land ;  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  into  a  single  political  power,  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  crea- 
tion,   adoption,  and    preservation  of  our  Federal  Constitution.      And 
as  to  duties,  let  us  point  ou^  not  only  the  obligation  we   are   under  of 
activity  in  politics,  but  the  possibility  and  the  duty  of  honest  participation 
in  political  office. — President  Andrews^  Brown  Universiiy. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  education  during 
the  last  generation.     Much  more  importance  is  now  attached  to  the  pri- 
mary grades  than  ever  before.     Kindergartens  are  formed  and  patron- 
ized extensively.      Common  schools  are  recognized   as  ag^ents  in  the 
development  of  children  as  human  beings.     The  high  schools  and  col- 
leges are  adjusting  their  courses  of  study  so  as  to  furnish  a  continuous 
and  more  normal  education.     Good  health  is  receiving  its  proper  share 
of  attention,  and  before  long  we  may  hope  to  see  bodily  culture  occupy- 
ing its  proper  place  as  a  compulsory  part  in  every  school  course.     But 
moral  training  must  never  be  subordinated  to  anything.     This  moral 
training  is  not  impossible  without  religious  training.     The  moral  nature 
existed  long  before  the  Bible  or  any  religion.    The  Bible  appeals  to  the 
moral  nature,  and  not  the  moral  nature  to  the  Bible.     The  moralities 
can  be  inculcated  without  reference  to  religious  dogmas.     Teaching  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  recognized  profession.     No  profession  is  equal  to 
teaching  in  work  required  or  demanded.     The  American  teacher  must 
mould  and  fashion  all  that  foreign  nations  cast  off  upon  America.     The 
education  of  woman  has  taken  unprecedented  strides  during  the  past 
two  decades.     In  the  West  nearly  all  the  colleges  are  open  to  women. 
In  the  East  we  are  giving  women  the  same  privileges  as  men ;  but  we 
keep  them  apart.     Modern  education  reaches  out  in  all  directions.    There 
are  schools  for  every  conceivable  specialty  and  for  every  class  of  people, 
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i^where.  These  are  often  inadequate,  especially  so  those  for  the  pro- 
ional  training  or  teachers,  but  all  are  rapidly  increasing  and  enlarging, 
'er  was  there  an  educational  era  like  the  present,  nor  a  time  when  the 
look  was  so  promising.— il/rx.  Afary  A,  Livermore. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD    TEACHING. 

caching  is  occasioning  and  facilitating  that  mental  activity  which 
nits  in  knowledge  and  power.  An  es.sential  of  good  teaching  is  that 
e  in  accord  with  principles  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man.  One  of 
5e  principles  is  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  modified  by  the  condi- 
i  of  the  body.  A  second  is  that  knowledge  is  only  gained  primarily 
means  of  objects.  A  third  is  that  the  mind  gains  knowledge  and 
ity  to  do  by  the  exertion  of  its  active  power.  Self -activity  is  con- 
oned  upon  attention.  Attention  is  self-direction  of  the  mind  in  think- 
■  It  originates  in  the  mind,  but  it  can  be  occasioned.  The  ability  to 
use,  sustain  and  control  attention  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
:her.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  attention  be  passive.  It  must  be 
untary.  The  mind  gains  knowledge  of  objects  in  natural  order  and  of 
jects  in  logical  order.  Rational  teaching  is  for  definite  and  permanent 
is.  There  should  be  no  aimless  teaching.  The  aim  should  be 
inite. 

iethod  b  the  third  essential  of  good  teaching.  The  true  method  is 
analytic.  Synthesis  is  the  sequel  of  analysis.  Present,  or  lead 
student  to  present  to  himself,  the  real '  object  or  subject  to  be 
iied.  Fix  his  attention  upon  this,  and  direct  him  in  its  study.  Lead 
I  to  state  his  own  ideas  and  thoughts  in  his  own  language.  Correct 
language,  and  introduce  new  terms  as  needed  to  express  his  ideas  and 
Jghts.  If  the  objective  method  is  used,  the  pupil  commits  to  memory 
l^uth  rather  than  statements  about  the  truth.  In  lecturing,  he  is  told  ; 
^ect  teaching,  he  learns  for  himself  All  elementary  teaching  must 
bjeciive.  Whatever  is  absolutely  new  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way. 
ecturing  can  come  only  when  the  pupil  is  prepared  by  objective 
hing  to  make  the  words  used  occasion  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  It  is 
means  of  imparting  secondary  knowledge  or  information.  The 
hl^  K  "^^^^^  ^^  succeed  must  keep  prominent  his  personality.  He 
t  be  able  to  cherish  an  ideal,  his  pupil,  and  make  it  grow.  Without 
ration  the  teacher  is  dead.  Mark  Hopkins  was  an  ideal  teacher, 
study  of  his  life  is  an  educational  training.  He  had  a  personality, 
pereonality  flowed  into  others.  He  had  an  influence  over  all  who 
Personality  is  the  result  of  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one 


whim. 


'"ILj  ^\  P^'^vails  by  being  what  it  \%,—Prof,  /.  C  Greenough,  t>rin. 
'^^^^^ass,^  School 
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SCHOLARLY  SPIRIT. 

The  scholar  is  (Characterized  by  a  love  of  knowledge  and  the  truth,  a 
by  power  to  think  comprehensively  and  accurately.  Pow^er  to  thii 
must  be  gained  by  training.  It  is  not  bom  in  a  person,  su^d  it  does  n 
come  easily.  One  must  have  a  love  of  the  truth  before  he  can  deva 
himself  to  acquiring  all  the  details  of  truth  with  painstaking^  care.  Thinj 
must  be  thought  out  in  their  relation  to  other  things.  The  trained  ma 
has  an  insight  that  leads  him  beyond  mere  superficialties.  AVith  all  ou 
modern  appliances  and  methods,  it  is,  and  must  remain,  an  impossibilif} 
to  put  a  thought  into  the  pupil's  mind.  Every  thought  must  ori^nate  ii 
the  mind.  We  get  all  the  percepts  of  a  thing  or  circumstance,  and  thei 
we  unite  them  into  the  notion,  the  idea,  the  thought.  The  boys  whc 
think  are  to  be  the  men  who  will  be  the  leaders  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  future.— /V^j.  B.  P.  Raymond,  Wesieyun  Univar* 
siiy. 

Ex-Senator  J.  W.  Patterson  followed  President  Raymond  on  th^  saffu 
general  subject  : 

Civilization  has  brought  with  it  the  spirit  of  scholarship.     The  scholars 
of  past  ages  are  the  men  we  know  to-day.     In  almost  every  case,  the 
scholar  is  the  man  who  passes  into  eternity  as  a  genius.     The  scholarly 
spirit,  if  indulged,  becomes  a  passion  which  impels  its  votaries  into  a 
search  for  the  intellectual  aYid  spiritual  springs  of  human  action  ;  and  the 
understanding  so   instructed  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  organic  life 
of  society,  no  longer  drifts  in  the  superficial  and  temporary  flaws  which 
disturb  the  public  mind.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantag^es  to  an  or- 
ganized  community  of  the  influence  of  schools  of  learning.     The  reason 
and  judgment  of  an  educated  people  are  stored  and  steadied  by  all  that 
men  have  thought  and  done  in  centuries,  and  by  the  blood-bought  ex- 
perience of  generations.     A  knowledge  of  the  historic  past  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fhe  free  institutions  and  national  prosperity.     We 
do  ourselves  a  wrong  if  we  limit  our  companionship  to  the  local  and 
present,  when  we  may  hold  daily  communion  with  the  mightiest  spirits 
of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  and  in  our  measure  be  transformed  into  the 
same  image. 

Our  danger  is  not  so  much  that  the  scholarly  spirit  may  fail  to  secure 
for  us  the  higher  education,  as  that  it  may  not  have  sufficient  power  to 
give  to  the  millions  that  throng  our  magnificent  domain,  that  lower  edu- 
cation without  which  popular  governments  are  impossible.  European 
States  have  been  forced  to  adopt  our  example  of  free  schools,  and  are 
outrivaling  us  in  the  privileges  of  scholarship  afforded  to  the  masses. 
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^lar  education  is  not  only  the  genius  of  liberty,  but  it  is  the  dominant 
^nt  of  political  economy.  We  cannot  afford,  even  in  the  business  of 
*y-making,  to  allow  any  State  to  neglect  the  education  of  its  chil- 
But  rising  far  above  these  mercenary  ends  is  the  consideration 
^he  scholarly  spirit  is  the  source  of  national  character  and  the  promise 
"ander  and  diviner  things  yet  to  be  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
blic. 


Order  in  the  Sohool-Boom. 

^ool  is  a  grind,  unless  you  have  mastered  the  situation ;  then  it  is 
and  pleasant.  You  will  gain  everything  by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
r  and  exact  obedience  in  little  things.  There  are  right,  beautiful 
>,  and  there  are  confused,  clumsy  ways  of  sitting  at  a  desk,  of  mov- 
rom  one  place  to  another,  of  handling  and  opening  books,  of  clean- 
slates,  of  distributing  pens  and  paper,  of  entering  and  leaving 
ol. 

you  do  not  wish  your  school  to  be  careless,  loose,  shiftless,  un- 
ed,  then  all  general  exercises  must  be  reduced  to  drill,  done  simul- 
ously  and  with  mechanical  exactness.  I  frequently  notice  that  a 
ler,  in  her  zeal  to  accomplish  the  work  indicated  by  the  course  of 
y,  forgets  that  order  is  the  foundation,  the  walls,  and  the  keystone  of 
structure  in  which  she  is  working.  She  should,  instead,  place  herself 
ir  the  guidance  of  the  truth,  that  a  mind  trained  to  orderly  habits  of 
Zhi  will  master  a  new  subject  more  speedily  than  one  that  is  disorderly 
shiftless.  It  is  easier  to  write  an  exercise  carefully  at  first  than  it  is 
•write  one  that  has  been  done  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
le  object  of  all  our  efforts  in  the  school-room  should  be  to  secure 
habits  in  the  pupils,  and  the  basis  of  all  mechanical  movements 
be  proper  sitting  and  standing  positions.  Practically,  then,  every 
'Pt  of  a  child  to  write,  draw,  read,  recite,  sing,  rise,  sit,  enter,  or 
the  room,  should  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  basis 
ich  order  is  a  right  motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  attention  to 
^ork  required. 

the  exercise  of  a  wise  control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  every 
can  be  easily  trained  to  give  his  attention  to  the  subject  under  con- 
ation,  and  to  give  quite  as  exclusive  thought  to  the  next  subject, 
a  change  of  exercise  is  called.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  child  oc- 
a  fixed  position  for  a  certain  time,  or  be  compelled  to  strain  his 
upon  a  given  ppint,  or  sit  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  These  are  un- 
^^.^Pt  as  physical  exercises,  and  what  is  unnatural  is  disorderly. 
^»^ons  and  movements  of  children  must  be  free,  easy,  natural, 
"'   onj  a  basis  of  reposeful  standing  and  sitting  position.    A  busy, 
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happy,  progressive,  careful,  noisy  school  is  to  be  preferred  above  the  di 
natural,  indifferent,  stupidly  quiet  school. 

How  may  you  secure  perfect  order  in  your  room  ?  You  are  respoi 
sible  for  the  conduct  and  progress  of  your  own  rooms.  It  is  inconsistei 
to  require  in  pupils  that  which  you  are  noi  yourself;  therefore,  if  you 
desk  is  always  piled  with  miscellanies  in  confusion,  if  the  drawers  ar 
always  full  of  heterogeneous  matter  and  half  open,  if  the  window  seat 
and  radiators  are  made  the  depositories  of  books,  slates,  sponges,  and  < 
promiscuous  assortment  of  dilapidated  school  material  that  should  go  u 
the  infirmary  or  to  the  crematory,  you  may  look  in  vain  for  an  orderly 
seat  among  your  pupils. 

The  character  of  children  is  affected  by  their  surroundings.     From  tht 
contemplation  of  orderly  rooms  and  of  orderly  habits  in  the  teacher  they 
unconsciously  acquire  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  regularity.     "As  is 
the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school  '*  is  too  true  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  you  should  rigidly  discipline  yourselves  by  carefully  cuitivatiDg^; 
first,  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  a  watchful  self-control  and  a  cheerful 
spirit ;  second,  a  dignified  womanly  manner,  which  shall  be  above  loud 
talking  and  laughing  about  school-rooms,  halls,  etc. ;   third,  a  habit  of 
chaste  and  careful  speech,  using  such  langAiage  only  as  you  will  (eel  satis- 
fied to  have  copied  ;  fourth,  the  habit  of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.     A  teacher  should  not  visit  other  teachers  when  it  is  her  duty 
to  take  charge  of  a  hall,  nor  should  she  be  found  in  another  teacher's 
room,  when  she  is  expected  to  be  at  her  own  desk. 

See  that  your  pupils  are  promptly  under  control.      Make  all  your  in- 
structions so  clear  and  definite  that  your  pupils  cannot  mistake  your 
meaning.     Do  not  repeat  unless  you  have  been  at  fault  in  your  instruc- 
tions.    Insist  upon  implicit  obedience  to  orders.     Do  not  talk  too  much. 
Be  so  firm  and  uniform  in  your  requirements  that  the  charge  of  partial- 
ity  or   inconsistency  cannot  justly  be   preferred  against   you.     Be  so 
definite  in  the  assignment  of  lessons  that  a  failure  can  never  be  charged     , 
to  you.     Expect  children  to  be  in  their  places  promptly,  to  do  the  work 
of  the  day  at  the  required  time,  and  to  be  dismissed  when  the  proper 
time  comes.     Never  keep  the  children  after  school   for  poor  lessons. 
More  disorder  comes  from  that  practice  of  detaining  children  9fter  school 
than  from  any  other  source.     Destroy  each  day  all  papers  that  are  no 
longer  useful.     Leave  a  list  of  your  work  always  in  your  desk  that  a 
stranger  may  carry  it  on  in  your  absence.     Do  not  allow  children  to 
study  from  torn  books.     Do  not  allow  two  to  sit  in  the  same  seat.    Do 
not  allow  them  to  congregate  about  your  desk  for  visiting.    Do  not  allow 
them  to  visit  from  room  to  room.    Do  not  allow  them  to  visit  in  the  hills* 
Children  should  be  taught  to  respect  the  school  building;  they  should  be 
taught  that  school  work  is  their  business,  and  that  they  must  be  business- 
like in  their  attitude  towards  it. 
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is  mechanical  drill  may  seem  like  drudgery  at  first,  but  calm  per- 
il decision  will  soon  give  you  the  control  in  such  a  way  that  a  word 
ook  will  be  sufficient  to  make  your  wishes  known.  Teachers  often 
:  ihemselves  trouble  and  bring  harm  to  their  schools  by  suffering 
y  pupils  10  aanoy  them  from  day  to  day.  A  troublesome  pupil 
Id  be  promptly  dealt  with.  If  you  are  not  equal  to  gaining  his  re- 
and  making  him  obedient,  then  notify  the  principal  and  his  parents 
ice.  Do  not  waste  time  and  lose  control  of  your  room  in  the  hope 
he  will  be  better  by  and  by.  Prompt  and  co  operative  action  will 
SeciuaL  Can  we  not  make  our  schools  orderly  by  preventing  dis- 
r?  Anticipate  coming  events  and  forestall  them.  Prevent  the  dis- 
r  that  comes  through  forgetting,  and  tardiness,  and  misunderstand- 
jy  a  timely  suggestion,  a  brief  explanatory  word,  or  a  hint  as  to  a 
ant  story  that  will  be  read  or  told  in  the  morning. 
ct  is  the  te.icher's  best  implement.  Use  it,  as  you  pleasantly  but 
jr  insist  upon  promptness,  upon  orderly  desk,  a  paperless  floor,  a 
ing  up  of  wraps,  silence  in  the  halls  and  wardrobes,  prompt  dismis- 
nd  leaving  the  grounds  as  soon  as  dismissed.  Let  us  work  together 
icure  a  business-like  attention  to  daily  tasks,  because  it  will  be  the 
equipment  we  can  give  the  children  for  their  life  ^ox^i.-^School  Edu- 


Oae  EsaBntial  to  Keeping  Up  the  Interest  in  Classes. 

Principal  Van  Ness,  Ravenna. 

awever  much  it  rtay  have  been  written  about,  there  is  one  item  in 
iT»^up  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  classes  which  is  worth  calling  to 
I  often.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  teacher  has  no  enthusiasm,  there 
be  none  in  the  class.     If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  a  branch 

b  he  dislikes  and  continues  to  dislike  while  he  teaches  it,  it  will  be  J 

strange  if  die  class  is  not  disgusted  with  the  study.     I  knew  of  a  , 

er  who  disliked  Algebra,  and   invariably  she  ruined  every  class  in  \  ^ 

m  that  was  given  into  her  hands.  |  ^ 

have  emhusiasm  in  a  class  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  keep  up  his  \ 

enthusiasm.    The  class  will  catch  the  inspiration  from  him  quick  ' 

jh.    It  is  no  more  possible  to  keep  the  effect  of  enthusiasm  to  one's  . 

fian  It  IS  to  disguise  the  lack  of  it.     It  will  exhibit  itself  in  the  ex-  j 

ton  of  the  countenance,  every  question,  every  motion.  T 

t  hoft'  to  get  it  when  one  does  not  have  it?    Study.     That  is  the  I 

hing  I  Wish  to  emphasize.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  a  teacher  to  lay 
\,  never  to  go  to  a  recitation  without  having  first  reviewed  the  entire 
"'  ^^^  ^^^^  tnay  think  that  this  is  unnecessary  after  one  has  been 
me  lesson,  term  after  term  and  year  after  year.     But  there  is  where 
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the  mistake  is  made.  That  is  just  the  time  when  interest  begins  to 
because  the  subject  is  so  old.  That  interest  may  be  revived  by  glanc 
over  the  lesson.  If  the  teacher  has  his  wits  about  him,  he  uirill  find  soi 
thing  worthy  of  thought  and  careful  investigation  which  will  lead  him 
to  new  ground,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  the  thousandth  time  that 
has  been  over  the  lesson.  The  teacher  that  comes  before  his  class  wi 
out  having  a  definite  idea  of  the  work  in  hand  loses  all  this  and  plods 
in  the  old  rut.  True,  new  ideas  of  presenting  the  subject  may  come 
the  teacher  while  he  is  before  his  class,  but  they  are  not  clearly  develop 
because  of  the  lack  of  previous  thought. 

This  matter  of  reviewing  the  lessons  is  one  explanation  of  the  feet  tft 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  teacher  does  his  best  work  the  first  term  1 
teaches.  After  that  he  stops  his  daily  study  of  each  lesson,  loses  his  ii 
terest,  drops  into  a  rut,  fails. 

There  is  one  danger  the  teacher  must  guard  against.  He  msty  be  h 
to  the  pleasant  consideration  of  questions  too  technical  and  abstruse  fo 
the  pupil  at  that  stage  of  the  study.  He  will  exhibit  his  gfood  sease  it 
what  he  gets  for  himself  and  what  he  gives  to  his  class. —  Western  Re 
serve  School  Journal, 


They  Cannot  Bead. 

High  school  teachers  are  not  infrequently  confronted  with   the  fact  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  pupils  cannot  read.     We  do  not  mean  that 
such  pupils  cannot  call  the  words  in  their  text-books  with  a  fair  degree  of 
readiness,  but  that  they  lack  the  power  while  calling  them  X.o  make  the 
corresponding  combinations  of  ideas  in  their  own  minds.      The  effort 
of  translating  the  word  symbols  into  their  appropriate  sounds  is  stiil 
difficult,  so  difficult  as  to  leave  insufficient  mental  energy  to  deal  with 
the  thought  expressed.     Evidence  of  this  defect  is  found  when  a  pupil 
who  has  just  read  a  sentence  aloud  has  to  pause  and  run  over  it  again  in 
order  to  gather  the  idea.     It  is  found  when  the  reading  is  slow  and  ex- 
pressionless, depending  evidently  upon  the  punctuation  marks  for  pauses 
and  inflections.     This  difficulty  in  reading  is  very  often  the  reason  why 
the  pupil  does  not  prepare  his  lesson  properly.     He  gets  false  and  im- 
perfect notions  from  his  text,  because  the  difficulty  in  reading  prevents 
his  dealing  really  and  freely  with  the  notions  expressed.     Faulty  tcacbiflj?' 
is  usually  the  cause  of  his  defect.     He  has  read  as  an  exercise  too  much, 
and  to  get  something  too  little.     True  reading  is  getting  something,  and 
it  is  truest  when  the  something  got  is  precisely  the  thing  said  in  the  book. 
Elementary  teachers  need  a  more  thorough  apprehension  of  this  bdi 
that  they  may  devote  more  attention  to  ascertaining  whether  the  ptipil^ 
get  properly  and  readily  what  they  read.     Many  teachers  who  suppose 
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iheir  pupils  can  read  have  discovered  how  much  more  readily  they 
1  a  lesson  which  is  read  to  them  in  class,  without  recognizing  what 
shows  regarding  their  power  to  read.  Further,  it  is  certain  that 
e  who  read  books  for  pleasure  are  also  those  who  get  their  lessons 
t  readily.  This  suggests  a  natural  remedy  for  the  defect  where  it 
ts.  Find  a  book  which  the  pupil  can  read  easily  and  in  the  matter 
rhich  he  is  sure  to  feel  an  interest.  When  he  has  read  that  he  will  be 
w  creature.  He  will  have  discovered  what  reading  is,  and  that  dis- 
?ry  will  be  for  him  the  beginning  of  right  processes  of  study.  He 
read  to  get  as  soon  as  he  has  found  by  experience  that  that,  and  not 
d-mongering,  is  what  brings  the  reward. —  Wisconsin  Journal. 


Value  of  a  Oollege  Edncation. 

>f  course,  if  a  man  has  not  the  "  grit  '*  in  him,  and  the  nameless  quali- 
which  make  success,  it  is  of  little  account  whether  he  is  educated  or 
The  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  whether,  with  equal  health, 
nt,  energy  and  special  capacity  for  success,  the  boy  who  began  sweep- 
the  store  or  working  in  the  shop  at  fourteen  will  beat  in  the  end  a 
who  has  the  advantage  of  a  college  education.  In  other  words,  have 
eight  years  passed  in  the  preparatory  school  and  the  university,  ac- 
ing  many  things  which  would  be  useless  in  the  factory  or  store,  been 
wn  away  ?  My  observation  leads  me  to  directly  the  contrary  opinion. 
!  college-bred  man,  under  equal  conditions  of  capacity  and  health, 
a  trained  intellect,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  store  of  information  and  a 
idth  of  grasp,  with  the  fearlessness  which  it  entails,  that  enable  him 
atch  up  and  pass  his  rival.  The  technical  schools,  whose  usefulness 
draitted,  are  proofe  of  this.  Trained  ability  takes  the  lead  ;  and  the 
meal  school  gives,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  university  education, 
undrcds  of  college  graduates  within  the  last  five  years  have  begun  in 
various  departments  of  railway  work  at  the  bottom.  They  were 
?  on  the  locomotive,  working  in  the  machine  shop,  switching  in  the 
»s.  keeping  books  in  the  treasurer's  office,  serving  in  the  freight  and 
enger  departments,  and  my  observation  of  them  for  this  period  has 
lonstrated  the  value  of  a  college  education. 

never  met  a  self-made  man  in  my  life  who  did  not  firmly  believe  that 
lad  been  handicapped,  no  matter  how  great  his  success,  by  deficiency 
iucation,  and  who  was  not  determined  to  give  his  children  the  ad- 
ages of  which  he  feh,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  his  intercourse  with 
eliow-men,  so  greatly  in  need.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  theory  that 
igmen  who  had  won  great  places  in  the  business  world  would  have 
™'°^  >f  they  had  been  educated.    The  better  belief  is  that,  on    ac- 
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count  of  genius  and  special  capacity,  they  succeeded  in  spite  of  tb 
disadvantages.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  trained  boxer,  runner,  athlei 
debater,  soldier,  as  against  unskilled  strength  and  courage.  Whate^ 
the  popular  delusions  in  the  trials  there  never  has  been  but  one  result. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 


The  Summer  Meeting. 

It  was  conceded  at  Saratoga  by  good  observers  that  there  is  a  ver 
strong  probability  that  there  soon  will  be  Northwestern,  Central,  Nortl 
eastern,  and  Southern  Educational  Associations  ;  and  that  the  winte 
meeting  will  be  an  educational  congress  to  represent  all  the  associations 
This  is  predicted  not  on  account  of  difference  of  feeling,  but  on  accouo 
of  the  great  space  to  travel  over  in  the  summer  time  when  one  point  ts 
named.  Besides  the  summer  time  is  more  and  more  devoted  to  summa 
schools  of  education.  Since  the  admission  of  the  Dakotas  the  Northwest 
has  become  an  enormous  territory,  and  it  is  rather  restive  when  an  Eastern 
town  is  named  for  a  place  of  meeting  in  the  summer.  If  this  should  be 
the  outcome,  the  winter  session  should  be  planned  to  be  attended  by  dcie^ 
gates  to  be  elected  by  the  State  associations. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  that  have  come  to  hand,  show  some  evi- 
dence of  progress  ;  still  there  is  a  threshing  over  of  old  straw.  The 
teachers  of  the  State  or  nation  are  in  a  large  sense  wholly  powerless. 
They  may  meet  and  read  brilliant  papers  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  no  result  whatever  will  follow ;  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 

But  there  are  subjects  they  may  discuss  with  profit — those  that  relate 
to  their  own  business,  their  own  progress,  their  own  improvement.  It 
seems  as  though  there  was  a  better  conception  of  this  fact  this  year,  but 
in  many  quarters  the  same  old  round  is  followed. 

The  report  of  the  national  meeting  came  so  late  that  it  must  be  laid 
over  until  the  following  number  of  The  Journal.  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  ot 
New  Brunswick,  was  chosen  secretary,  which  seems  to  us  a  piece  of  un- 
usual wisdom,  and  evinces  the  giving  way  somewhat  of  the  power  of  the 
old  regime. 

The  discussions  at  Saratoga  looked  towards  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  ;  and  the  discussions  at  some  other  meetings  indicate 
that  this  topic  is  destined  to  overshadow  in  time  all  others,  but  its  time 
has  not  yet  come.  The  "New  Education*'  is  discussed  yet— a  good 
sign ;  it  will  bear  discussion  for  many  years. 

We  have  to  thank  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  sending^ 
us  reports,  notes,  and  clippings.  We  consider  this  a  sign  of  no  mean 
importance  ;  there  have  been  years  when  a  teacher  would  attend  a  con- 
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trentioD  and  take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  sending  us  any  information, 
rhis  neglect  of  the  cause  of  education  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
:ussion,  and  no  one  has  given  an  adequate  reason  for  the  non-interest  of 
he  teacher  in  his  fellows.  Like  the  celebrated  Lord  Dundreary,  we  are 
)bliged  to  say,  "  It'sVhat  no  fellow  can  find  out."— ^.  K  School  Journal. 


"The  Free  School  Did  It." 


It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  and  read  complaints  against  our  schools  and 
he  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  Some  regard  them  as  a  pana- 
ea  for  all  ills,  and,  because  they  are  not  perfection,  declaim  against  them, 
t  is,  hence,  refreshing  indeed  to  meet  commendation  where  one  would 
ardly  expect  it.  In  the  Century  Magazine  Joe  Jefferson,  the  noted  actor, 
hose  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  a  household  word,  is  publishing  his  auto- 
iography.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  early  life  we  find  the  following, 
t  is  a  strong  compliment  to  the  schools,  and  all  the  stronger  because  of 
le  direction  from  which  it  comes. 

"At  the  end  of  the  season — which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
ventful  one— our  company,  under  the  same  management,  traveled  up 
be  Mississippi  river  to  St.  Louis,  acting  there  during  the  summer. 
he  only  occurrence  worth  noting  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  happened 
n  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  company  was  called  on  by 
be  management  to  sing  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  I  was  in  a  feverish 
tate  of  excitement  all  day,  having  been  selected  to  give  the  first  stanza. 
had  studied  it  and  re-studied  it  so  often  that  I  knew  it  backwards  :  and 
bat  IS  about  the  way  I  sung  it.  But  I  must  not  anticipate.  The  curtain 
we  upon  the  company  partly  attired  in  evening  dress  ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
ho  had  swallow-tail  coats  wore  them,  and  those  who  were  not  blessed 
ith  that  graceful  garment  did  the  best  they  could.  We  were  arranged 
I  the  old  conventional  half-circle,  with  the  "Goddess  of  Liberty"  in  the 
intre.  The  "Mother  of  her  Country"  had  a  Roman  helmet— paste- 
oard,  I  am  afraid— oh  her  head,  and  was  tastefully  draped  with  the 
merican  flag.     My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  the  music  started  up,  but 

stepped  boldly  forward  to  begin.    I  got  as  far  as  '  *  Oh,  say,  can  you  see  ?"  *  U 

Id  here  the  words  left  me.     My  mind  was  blank.     I  tried  it  again  :  "  Oh,  I  ' 

iy,  can  you  see  ?' '     Whether  they  could  see  or  not,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  , 

iuldn'L  I  was  blind  with  fright ;  the  house  swam  before  my  eyes ;  the 
lousand  faces  seemed  to  melt  into  one  huge  expressionless  physiognomy. 
he  audience  began  to  hiss— oh,  that  dreadful  sound  I  I  love  my 
>unlry,  and  am,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fairiy  patriotic ;  but  at 
>at  moment  I  cursed  our  national  anthem  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
fteardthe  gentle  voice  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  say,  "  Poor  fellow !»' 
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The  remark  was  kind,  but  not  encouraging;.  The  hissing  increased.  Old 
Muller,  the  German  leader,  called  out  to  me,  '*  Go  on,  Yo  !  *'  But  "  Yo" 
couldn't  go  on,  so  **  Yo'*  thought  he  had  better  go  off.  I  bowed,  there- 
fore, to  the  justice  of  this  public  rebuke,  and  made  a  graceful  retreat.  My 
poor  mother  stood  at  the  wings  in  tears ;  I  threw  myself  into  her  arms, 
and  we  had  it  out  together. 

"  Of  course  I  intend  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  one  of  my  early  profes- 
sional distresses,  but  it  has  another  and  a  more  important  side  to  it.     The 
hissing  and  jeering  that  were  so  liberally  bestowed  on  me  will  never  be 
vented  again  in  this  country  for  so  slight  an  offence.     The   well-dressed, 
decorous  audience  of  to-day,  when  an  accident  occurs,  sits  quietly,  bear- 
ing it  with  patience  and  consideration,  and  when  it  is  righted  they  break 
forth  in  encouraging  applause.     Look  at  the  decorum  observed  by  the 
vast  assemblages  that  go  to  witness  our  national  games.      Disturbances 
are  very  rare.     It  would  have  been  indecorous,  if  not  dangerous,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  any  public  grounds  contain- 
ing such  large  masses  of  people,  whereas  now  they  can  do  so  with  per- 
fect safety.    What  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  improvement  ?     People 
went  to  church  in  those  days  as  readily  as  they  do  now,  and  the  laws 
were  administered  quite  as  rigidly.    There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem :   The  Free  School  has  done  this  work, — Peymsylvania  School  Journal, 


Mothers,  Speak  Low. 

[Let  teachers  learn  the  same  lesson. — Ed.] 

I  know  some  houses,  well  built  and  handsomely  furnished,  where  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  a  visitor.     Sharp,  angry  tones  resound  through  them 
from  morning  to  night,  and  the  influence  is  as  contagious  as  measles,  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  household.    The  children  catch  it,  and  it 
lasts  for  life  an  incurable  disease.     A  friend  has  such  a  neighbor  within 
hearing  of  her  house  when  doors  and  windows  are  open,  and  even  Poll 
Parrot  has  caught  the  tune  and  delights  in  screaming  and  scolding,  until 
she  has  been  sent  into  the  country  to  improve  her  habits.     Children 
catch  cross  tones  quicker  than  parrots.     When  mother  sets  the  example 
you  will  scarcely  hear  a  pleasant  word  among  the  children  in  their  plays 
with  each  other.     Yet  the  discipline  of  such  a  family  is  always  weak  and 
irregular.     The  children  expect  so  much  scolding  before  they  do  any 
thing  they  are  bid  ;  while  in  many  a  home,  where  the  low,  firm  tone  of 
the  mother,  or  a  decided  look  of  her  steady  eye,  is  law,  they  never  think 
of  disobedience,  either  in  or  out  of  her  sight. 

Oh,  mothers,  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  cultivate  that  **  excellent  thing 
in  woman,"  a  low,  sweet  voice.  If  you  are  ever  so  much  tired  by  the 
mischievous  or  wilful  pranks  of  the  little  ones,  speak  low.  It  mVL  be  a 
great  help  to  you  to  even  try  to  be  patient  and  cheerful,  if  you  cannot 
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wholly  succeed.  Anger  makes  you  wretched,  and  your  children  also. 
Impatient,  angry  tones  never  did  the  heart  good,  but  plenty  of  evil. 
You  cannot  have  the  excuse  for  them  that  they  lighten  your  burdens  ; 
they  only  make  them  ten  times  heavier.  For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
your  children's  sake,  learn  to  speak  low.  They  will  remember  that  tone 
when  your  head  is  under  the  willows.  So,  too,  would  they  remember  a 
harsh  and  angry  voice.  Which  legacy  will  you  leave  to  your  children  ? 
— Pennsylvania  School  JoumaL 


[From  Religious  Herald.'] 

Professor  Edward  B.  Smith. 

The  startling  announcement  of  the  death  of  Professor  Edward  B.  Smith,  of 
Richmond  College,  has  already  been  made.  The  intelligence  was  as  painful  as  it 
was  startling.  Professor  Smith  mixed  but  little  with  general  society.  His  ex- 
treme modesty,  his  shrinking  timidity,  somewhat  disqualified  him  for  this  kind 
of  social  enjoyment.  But  those  who  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his  confidence  were 
bound  to  him  as  with  hooks  of  steel.  Since  his  death  I  have  received  letters 
from  students  and  ex-students  of  the  college,  all  freighted  with  the  expressions  of 
their  acute  sorrow,  of  their  painful  personal  bereavement.  My  feelings  overcome 
me,  I  am  weak  and  tremulous,  the  grievous  wound  breaks  out  and  bleeds  afresh, 
as  I  seat  myself  to  pay  my  feeble  tribute  to  his  dear  memory.  He  was  my  col- 
league, than  whom  not  one  was  abler,  or  more  efficient  and  successful — it  would 
do  no  violence  to  truth  to  put  it  stronger— but  he  was  more  than  this.  For 
twenty-four  years  he  was  my  intimate  personal  friend,  strong,  and  staunch  and 
true  alike  in  the  day  of  gladness  and  in  the  dark  hour  of  gloom.  It  affords  me  a 
mournful  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  this  long  period  of  daily  associa- 
tion, not  an  unkind  word  ever  passed  from  him  to  me  or  from  me  to  him.  In 
matters  of  college  policy  we  generally  agreed  ;  but  there  were  occasions  in  which 
we  encountered  each  other  in  determined  opposition,  yet  without  the  slightest 
abatement  of  our  friendly  relations.  He  knew  me,  and  I  knew  him,  and  he  gave 
his  confidence  to  me  as  I  gave  mine  to  him  ;  and,  speaking  for  him  and  for  me, 
I  know  I  can  truthfully  say  that  not  only  no  unkind  word,  but  that  no  disparag- 
ing thought  ever  rose  to  the  heart  or  fell  from  the  lips  of  either.  How  seldom 
do  such  friendships,  full  and  unqualified,  unruffled  by  the  cares  and  collisions  of 
daily  association  through  so  long  a  period  of  time,  fall  to  our  lot  in  life !  As 
I  look  to  the  future,  I  know  I  shall  miss  the  brave,  true  heart,  the  strong,  stout 
arm,  to  which  I  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance,  for  inspira- 
tion, and  support. 

How,  Messrs.  Editors,  shall  I  speak  of  my  dead  brother  ?  If  I  had  loved  him 
less,  I  could  better  perhaps  discharge  the  duty.  As  a  professor,  he  may  well 
serve  as  the  model  for  any  man.  By  education  and  training  he  was  thoroughly 
equipped  for  his  work,  and  became  at  once  a  master  workman.  He  was,  beyond 
all  men  I  €|ver  knew,  quick  and  clear  in  his  conceptions.  He  saw  at  once  to  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  however  surrounded  by  circumstance  and  detail,  and  flashed 
at  once  before  the  mind  the  essential  truth.  It  was  this  that  made  him  the  really 
great  teacher  that  he  was.  His  students  somewhat  realized,  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  him,  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  who  knew 
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how  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  accidental.    His  explanations  were  short, 
pointed,  luminous,  presenting  the  vital  truth,  and  leaving  the  rubbish  untouched. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Prof.  Smith  that  his  course  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion was  too  extended  and  drastic ;  that  he  put  more  work  on  his  students  than 
they  ought  to  be  expected  to  do.    The  criticism  is  at  once  just  and   unjust.     No 
plodder,  how  great  soever  hh  mathematical  learning,  could  possibly  do  what 
Prof.  Smith  did  with  ease.    He  threw  so  much  light  on  the  track  just  where  it 
was  needed,  and  not  uniformly  along  the  line  as  the  plodder  does,  that  students 
did  more  work  under  him  and  better  work  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
an  inferior  leader.    A  young  man,  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Richmond  College, 
and  who,  as  student  and  also  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  quite  a  number  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  in  this  country, 
alike  in  the  North  and  South,  told  me  some  time  ago  that  Prof.  Smith  could  get 
over  more  ground  with  less  labor  and  more  successfully  than  any  man  he  had 
ever  seen.     How  great  a  loss  Richmond  College  has  sustained,  few,  very  few, 
adequately  know.    The  man  worthy  to  wear  his  mantle  will  be  no  common 
man.     I  can  only  hope  that  the  Trustees  will  be  able  to  find  him. 

Most  conspicuous  among  his  moral  attributes  was  his  supreme  love  of  justice. 
He  wanted  every  man  to  have  his  own.     He  had  a  blasting  scorn  for  indirection 
and  subterfuge,  simulation  and  dissimulation.    He  disdained  to  claim  anything 
that  was  not  fairly  and  justly  his,  to  use  his  position  or  to  bend  circumstances  to 
accomplish  a  result  which  his  conception  of  justice  did  not  warrant ;  but  what 
was  his  in  simple  justice,  that,  whether  great  or  small,  he  must  have.    With 
equal  inflexibility  did  he  uphold  what  he  considered  the  just  rights  of  others.    I 
have  noticed  in  our  Faculty  meetings,  when  matters  of  discipline  came  up  for 
adjudication,  that  no  considerations  of  expediency)  whether  affecting  the  college 
or  his  colleagues,  could  ever  induce  him  to  agree  to  any  step  that  seemed  to 
ignore  or  might  possibly  injure  the  rights  of  students  arraigned  for  breaches  of 
discipline.    In  the  matter  of  personal  preferences,  he  was  as  prompt  to  yield  as 
any  man;   but  in  the  matter  of  justice,  he  would,  like  Hotspur,  **caviIonthe 
ninth  part  of  a  hair."    To  some  he  seemed  dogged,  for  nothing  could  turn  him 
when  questions  of  the  character  indicated  came  up  for  determination. 

We  are  prepared  now,  I  think,  to  understand  the  qualities  which  gave  him  so 
much  weight  and  power  both  as  a  college  professor  and  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  and  warm  esteem  of  the  students 
to  an  extent  which  I  have  never  known  equalled  by  any  man,  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  have  never  known  a  single  complaint  lodged  by  a  student  against  Professor 
Smith,  or  a  single  case  of  incivility  or  disrespect  to  him.  Why  this  remarkable 
fact  ?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  students  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  reach  the  just  conclusion,  and  in  his  fearless  and  inflexible  determination  to 
do  what,  in  his  conception,  was  just  and  right.  They  felt  that  his  conchisions 
were  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  exceptionally  clear  and  strong,  and  of  a  heart 
exceptionally  upright  and  pure.  Prof.  Smith  was  the  most  popular  professor  I 
have  ever  known,  yet  he  never  courted  popularity.  It  followed  him.  He  could 
not  have  escaped  it.  His  students  recognized  in  him  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
a  thorough  scholar  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  their  admiration  and  love  ^ 
arose  spontaneously.    He  respected  their  rights,  treated  them  with  quick  and  i 

gentle  courtesy,  and  responded,  with  pleased  alacrity,  to  every  demand  Jhat         j 
could  properly  be  made  upon  him. 

His  influence  over  the  students  was  stimulating  and  ennobling.  It  lifted  them 
to  the  higher  planes  alike  of  thought  and  action.  He  delivered  no  homilies, 
made  no  set  speeches,  but  ever  before  the  students'  minds  was  the  bright  exam- 
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pie  of  a  gifted  and  learned  man,  who  hated  all  sham,  and  whose  daily  conduct 
was  a  brig:ht  illustration  of  candor,  and  truth,  and  justice.  From  the  unobtrusive 
yet  shinin£^  example,  they  drew  tone  and  life  and  strength  for  mind  and  heart  as 
unconsciously  as  we  derive  life  and  strength  from  the  invisible  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  us.  > 

Prof.  Smith  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His  style  was  elegant,  strong  and 
luminous.  His  reasonings  were  at  times  set  off  with  flashing  wit,  and  keen» 
withering  sarcasm.  His  logic,  rising  and  swelling  as  he  neared  his  conclusions, 
was  as  clear  as  the  sunlight,  as  irresistible  as  the  tides.  When  in  polemical  dis-  . 
cussion  he  encountered  sham  and  humbug  and  pretense,  he  flooded  his  adver- 
sary with  ridicule,  indignation  and  contempt,  wielding,  it  seemed,  with  equal 
skill,  the  ponderous  battle-axe  of  Richard  and  the  keen  cimeter  of  Saladin. 

Prof.  Smith  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  piety  was 
unostentatious,  simple  and  sincere.  No  act  of  his*  life  was  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  what  he  was— a  Christian  gentleman.  He  goes  down  to  the  tomb 
leaving  to  his  children  the  rich  heritage  of  a  spotless  name.  In  the  full  meridian 
of  his  powers  he  suddenly  passed  away.  To  us  it  seemed  that  there  were  yet 
many  years  of  distinguished  usefulness  before  him  ;  otherwise  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Great  Disposer. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  firm  yet  tender  father,'  fait4iful  to  his  friends, 
true  to  his  duty,  just  to  all  men. 

Blinded  with  tears.  I  lay  this  simple  offering  on  the  grave  of  my  friend,  and 
turn  with  bleeding  heart  away. 

B.  PURYEAR. 
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Germany, — The  female  teachers  of  Germany  had  their  national  meeting  at 
Friedrichsroda  (not  as  reported  in  Weimar),  and  the  male  teachers  in  Berlin. 
Such  a  differentiation  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  here  in  the  United  States  for 
obvious  reasons. 

—The  31st  volume  of  the  German  Periodical  Almanach  says  that  3,203  periodic 
cals  are  published  in  Germany,  221  more  than  in  1889,  and  474  more  than  in  1888. 
The  greatest  increase  is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  educational  journals,  which 
rose  from  174  (190)  to  207  journals. 

—The  editor  of  "The  German  Children's  Messenger"  (Deutscher  Kinderbote) 
in  Drolitz,  Mecklenburg,  publishes  a  call  for  original  stories  of  any  kind,  and 
essays  on  natural  philosophy  adapted  for  school  children.  Very  acceptable 
prizes  are  offered.  Even  work  not  rewarded  with  a  premium,  if  it  should  prove 
acceptable,  is  retained  or  bought  by  the  editor. 

—In  the  "  Land  under  the  Enns,'*  there  are  120  teachers  who  have  been  in  office 
40  to  45  years,  44  teachers  with  46-50  years  of  service,  and  23  with  more  than  50 
years  of  service.  The  oldest  among  the  latter  has  spent  more  than  60  years  in 
service. 

—The  new  school-house  for  a  secondary  school  at  Strasburg  exhibits  a  curious 
ornament:  over  the  pupils'  entrance  the  keystone  has  the  form  of  two  sheeps* 
heads,  while  that  of  the  teachers'  entrance  has  the  form  of  two  lions'  heads. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  architect  is  guilty  of  a  symbolic  libel.  How  far 
(lom  the  idea  of  equality  found  in  the  American  common  school  it  seems,  to 
have  an  extra  entrance  for  teachers !    One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  houses 
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on  the  moon  (according  to  **  St.  Nicholas  '*)  which  have  three  doors ;  one  to  go 
in,  one  to  come  out,  and  one  to  keep  the  thieves  out. 

Argentine  ReptU>lic. — On  May  ist  the  third  university  of  the  country  has  been 
opened  at  Santa  Fd.    The  other  two  are  situated  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Cardoba. 

Switzerland,— 'X\\^  Antiqua  script  has  won  the  day  in  Switzerland.  The  Ger- 
man script  and  print  is  being  condemned  as  contrary  to  hyg^ienic  rules. 

— The  Pestalozzi  monument,  recently  unveiled  at  Yverdun,  has  cost  z^fi^ 
francs.    Only  a  hundred  francs  ($20)  of  this  sum  came  from  America. 


Notes. 

The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  to  dictate  truth,  but  to  stimulate  exer- 
tion, since  mind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a  word»  educated  by  the  mext 
possession  of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest  and  contem- 
plation.—5ir>  William  Hamilton. 

The  most  powerful  moral  influence  in  a  school  is  the  teacher's  example ; 
hence,  the  first  requisite  in  a  teacher  is  a  reputation  that  is  above  suspicAon, 
There  should  be  no  taint  on  it.  A  teacher  should  have  no  habits  that  the  most 
upright  of  the  parents  of  the  district  would  wish  their  children  not  to  acquire. 
Brilliant  intellectual  attainments  will  not  make  up  for  lack  of  moral  qualities.— 
Supt  D.  W,  Harlan,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  taste  for  reading  is  generally  acquired  long  before  the  judgment  has  be- 
come sufficiently  mature  to  enable  children  to  select  the  rig:ht  sort  of  reading- 
matter,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  make  an  unwise 
selection,  because  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  wholesome  and  pure  and 
the  •*  sensational. "—5«^/.  5.  A  Ellis,  Rochester,  N.  K 

The  Teaching  of  To-morrow. — Teaching  has  always  been  a  worthy  pro- 
fession.   It  has  not  always  commanded  the  highest  talent,  and  does  not  pay  (or 
the  most  brilliant  intellects,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  good  men  and  to  de- 
velop good  work.    In  the  future  it  is  to  tempt  higher  talent  and  develop  greater 
brilliancy.    It  will  develop  better  thought  by  higher  inspirations.    No  patriot 
has  more  to  stimulate  him  to  high  endeavor,  no  philanthropist   has  a  loftier 
ideal,  no  man  has  a  more  exalted  privilege  or  more  sacred  mission  than  the 
teacher.   Teaching  is  no  longer  the  mere  instruction  in  facts  and  processes.   The 
teacher  will  be  held  responsible  for  awakening  the  germinant  mind,  for  stimu- 
lating its  powers  and  directing  its  forces.     He  is  to  be  emancipated  from  much 
of  the  fruitless  routine,  and  from  the  worthless  worry  tjiat  has  characterized  too 
much  of  the  work  of  the  psLSt.— Journal  0/  Education, 

Multitudes  of  fairly  intelligent  people  are  afloat  without  any  basc-iine  of 
thought  to  which  to  refer  new  suggestions.— CAar/^j  Dudley  Warner, 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  proper  self-esteem.— y.  A,  Garfield* 

It  is  an  almost  forgotten  fact  that  the  supreme  object  of  a  child's  education  is 
the  child  himself.— 5»^/.  Henry  Sabin,  Iowa, 
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We  revolt  rightly  against  any  educational  theory  which  makes  an  engine  of 
more  account  than  an  Iliad,  or  that  hints  at  any  science  as  comparable  in  im- 
porunce  with  the  science  of  noble  living.— ^«//.  ^.  Af.  West,  Minn, 

Au  EDUCATION  that  will  fit  men  and  women  for  practical  life,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  to  insure  for  them  such  a  symmetrical  development  that  under  all 
circnmstances  they  may  find  resources  within  themselves  to  cope  with  every 
problem  which  life  may  offer  them  for  solution.— iWar^^ir^/  Morris,  CincinnaH. 

Im'iOLABLE  fidelity,  good  humor,  and  complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all  the 
charm  of  a  fine  face  and  make  the  decay  of  it  invisible.— 5/^^/^. 

A  STRAIGHT  line  is  the  shortest  in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.— ^^A^/. 

An  exchange  wisely  remarks  that  a  teacher  should  ever  remember  that 
among  children-however  it  may  be  among  ^d\x\Xs—respecl  alw?iys  precedes 
oHachment  If  he  would  gain  the  love  of  the  children  he  must  first  be  worthy 
of  their  respect.  He  should  therefore  act  deliberately,  and  always  conscien- 
tiously He  should  be  firm,  but  never  petulant.  It  is  very  important  at  the 
outset  that  he  should  be  truly  courteous  and  SLffablQ,— Western  Reserve  School 
Journal. 

Preservb  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  views  of  men  and  things  ex- 
tensive, and  depend  upon  it  a  mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one.    As  far 
as  It  goes,  the  views  that  it  gives  are  true ;  but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class 
^^ers  only  gets  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are 
not  only  narrow  but  false.-Z?r.  Arnold, 

donViVth^^^  ^°  ^°  °"^'^  ^^^^  *"  ^  contest,  than  merely  to  do  the  best  that  is 
tit*  °  hf^  contest.  One  may  do  his  best  and  come  out  next  best  in  a  compe- 
mion,  wmie  he  who  comes  out  best  may  have  done  less  than  his  best.     But  in 

^^o7inm^^^^^^^^^'  °°*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"®  ^^^*  ^^°  ^^  ^^"^  ^*^  best.— 5««^^- 

v^itll^^^^^^^"^  contended  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is 
fi  .^  r^  ^!^  results  in  moral  chaaracter,  and  hence  that  its  highest  duty  is  effec- 
tive moral  training. ~Z?r.  £.  B,  While, 

menUo^  t^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^'°^  ^^®  pupils  to  think  that  submission  is  a  compli- 
sands  of^t  *    ^^^^^  *^  "°*  maintained  for  the  teacher's  benefit,  yet  thou- 

vanta  -n.^^^*^.  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^*  ^^  though  they  kept  order  for  their  own  ad- 
have^^d  '•  "^  P^^eous  pleas  for  order,  "I  cannot  stand  your  noise,"  "Imust 
think ^'^  ^k  "^^^P  talking,  or  you  will  drive  me  distracted,"  "You  cannot 
should"*"  ^^  ^°"^  teacher,  or  you  would  not  behave  so,"  etc.,  ett.  Order 
that  D  "r*  ^^""^^'  ^  ni^d^  to  rest  on  such  a  basis.  Order  should  be  maintained 
surest  ^  -K*^  ^^™  better,  and  that  their  characters  may  be  developed  in  the 
♦Kjc  «i  ^^^*°^®  way,  by  acting  the  right.  Teachers  should  never  fail  to  make 
this  clear  to  their  pupils.-/^,^A^5. 

bemost^^^r^  Purpose,  whether  for  action  or  speculation,  I  hold  that  quality  to 
nature  .^^^'  ^*^*^^  '^  is  quite  within  our  own  power  to  acquire,  and  which 

habit  *  f"*^^^^'^^^^*  "ever  yet  gave  to  any  man.  I  mean  a  perfectly  accurate 
rarPQt.  ^^^^^^  and  expression.  Such  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  one  of  the  very 
^"«st  accomplishments.-/^r^  Stanley. 
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There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  even  sacredness  in  work.  Were  he  never 
so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is  alwavs  hope  of  a  man  that 
actually  and  earnestly  works ;  in  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. — 
Carlyle, 

A  GOOD  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the 
beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. — Plato, 

Use  of  Books.— -One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time  is  to  teach  xYh» 
pupil  how  to  use  the  book — how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is  for  him  in 
the  printed  page.  The  man  who  cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  likely  to  become  his. 
He  will  not  find,  in  this  busy  age,  people  who  can  aiford  to  stop  and  tell  him  hy 
oral  instruction  what  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the 
library  that  may  be  within  his  reach. 

Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  text-book — except  as  an  incite- 
ment to  pupil's  interest  and  a  guide  to  his  self-activity  and  independent  investi- 
gation in  the  preparation  of  his  next  lesson— is  a  great  waste  of  the  teacher's 
energy  and  an  injury  to  the  pupil.    The  pupil  acquires  a  habit  of  expecting  to  be 
amused  rather  than  a  habit  of  work  and  a  relish  for  independent  investigation. 
The  most  important  investigation  that  man  ever  learns  to  conduct  is  the  habit 
of  learning  by  industrious  reading  what  his  fellow- men  have  seen  and  thought. 
Secondary  to  this  is  the  originality  that  adds  something  to  the  stock  of  ideas 
and  experiences  of  the  race.     The  pupil  who  has  not  learned  yet  what  the 
human  race  have  found  to  be  reasonable,  is  not  likely  to  add  anything  positive  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  although  he  will  certainly  be  likely  to  in- 
crease the  negative  knowledge  by  adding  a  new  example  of  folly  and  failure.— 
Han.  W,  T.  HarHs, 


EDITOBIAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  for  the  Session  x8go-gz. 

Our  teachers  and  school  officers  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  coming 
session.    One  important  part  of  this  preparation  is  to  secure  a  good  school  journal 
for  every  teacher  and  trustee.    We  think  this  Journal  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Virginia  teachers  than  any  we  know  of.    We  are  trying  earnestly  to 
adapt  it  to  their  wants,  and  to  improve  it  with  every  issue.    It  contains,  more- 
over, the  Official  Department,  which  is  very  valuable  both  to  trustees  znd 
teachers.    There  is  no  other  accessible  source  from  which  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion it  contains.    We  therefore  urge  upon  our  friends  generally,  and  espedaJJy 
our  friends  the  county  superintendents,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
their  school  boards  with  a  view  of  having  them  send  the  Journal  to  each  trustee 
and  to  each  teacher  in  their  employ ;  and  also  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
themselves  at  the  annual  examinations,  or  at  the  county  institute,  or  to  each 
personally.    There  are  over  seven  thousand  teachers  in  the  State,  and  if  each 
patronized  the  Journal,  no  doubt  they  would  be  benefited,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  make  decided  improvements  in  the  paper.    We  furnish  it  at  the  low 
price  of  $i  for  twelve  numbers,  or  in  clubs  of  twenty-five  at  90  cents  a  copy,  or  1 

in  clubs  of  fifty  at  85  cents*a  copy.    Will  not  our  friends  give  us  a  helping  ban^^ 
We  shall  hope  soon  to  hear  from  you,  friends,  in  some  practical  shape. 
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?ROF.  Edward  B.  Smith.— We  reprint  from  the  Reli^^iaus  Herald  the  glow- 
:,  yet  deserved,  tribute  to  Prof.  Edward  B.  Smith,  of  Richmond  College,  from 
f  pen  of  a  friend  and  co-laborer.  The  College  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  and 
•ginia  is  made  poorer  by  the  death  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  and  successful 
iicators.     May  his  mantle  fall  on  worthy  shoulders. 

>TATE  Educational  Association.— We  have  received  a  series  of  resolutions 
reference  to  the  revival  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  or  the  formation 
a  new  one.  We  have  mislaid  them,  or  we  would  publish  them  in  this  issue, 
i  heartily  endorse  all  real  effort  in  this  direction.  Virginia  is  behind  most  of 
States  in  pushing  its  educational  interests  by  forming  societies  for  profes- 
nal  improvement,  or  by  taking  part  in  those  already  in  existence.  Let  the 
tter  be  agitated,  and  let  us  take  steps  as  speedily  as  possible  to  organize  a 
Lte  Association.  In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  educational  gatherings 
other  States  during  the  present  summer  we  find  much  that  is  valuable.  Vir- 
lia  ought  to  lead  in  these  matters  instead  of  being  a  very  indifferent  follower. 
I  have  educators  which  are  the  peers  of  any  in  the  country,  and  we  ought  to 
lize  these  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  our  intelligent  teachers  in  putting  Vir- 
lia  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  progress.  And  by  progress  we  do  not 
an  the  pursuitof  every  novelty  suggested  in  educational  methods  or  principles, 
t  real  progress— the  attainment  of  the  best  results  by  the  best  methods.  Let 
have  the  Association.    Let  us  take  a  step  forward. 

Southern  Educational  Associations.— During  the  summer  two  different 
dies  have  assembled  to  organize  a  Southern  Educational  Association— one 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  and  the  other  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  is  becoming  ap- 
rent  to  all  that  we  of  the  South  are  confronted  with  educational  problems  that 
e  common  to  all  the  Southern  States,  yet  peculiar  to  our  geographical  division, 
e  ought,  therefore,  to  have  some  organization  where  we  can  discuss  these 
oblems  freely  and  fully,  and  deduce  from  the  thought  and  experience  of  all 
igaged  in  the  work  some  uniform  means  of  meeting  them  in  the  best  way. 
^^  ^|°^«^bat  can  be  devoted  to  these  subjects  in  the  National  Educational  As- 
dation  is  much  too  limited  to  secure  any  satisfactory  discussion  and  conclu- 
5n ;  and,  besides,  such  discussions  would  be  hampered  by  other  limitations  that 
ould  render  them  fruitless  of  good,  or  might  lead  even  to  disagreeable  antag- 
iisms.  There  is  every  reason,  then,  for  a  Southern  organization.  The  trend  of 
)inion  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  seems 
•  have  been  towards  the  formation  of  several  organizations,  that  each  section 
ight  have  an  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  itself. 
Jmething  of  this  kind  seems,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  necessary,  and  we  shall 
erefore  hail  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Association.  At  the 
me  time  we  think  there  is  a  necessary  work  for  the  National  Educational 
^ociation.  There  are  educational  questions  that  pertain  to  the  whole  country 
Id  these  ought  to  be  discussed  by  men  from  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  every  phase 

opmion.  It  has  bfeen  suggested  that  these  smaller  bodies  meet  in  the  sum- 
er,  and  that  the  National  Educational  Association  meet  at  some  central  point 
the  wmter,  and  that  the  National  Educational  Association  be  composed  of 

hA^  ^^^^  ^^^  smaller  bodies.  We  doubt  whether  this;  last  will  be  the  best 
ethod  of  representation,  butsome  such  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  eminently 
•**^'°"h  u^^  National  Educational  Association  as  at  present  organized  is  too 
ge,and  the  interests  to  be  considered  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  the  thorough 
anient  needed  for  such  grave  matters.  It  would  be  wise  for  either  the 
'  ^^  ^^"ncil  of  Education  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
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to  consider  this  matter  before  the  next  meeting,  and  have  some  definite  plan 
submit  for  discussion  and  adoption. 

The  National  Educational  Association.— This  body  met  at  Sl  Pai 
Minn.»  July  8-ir.  We  present  the  summary  of  the  Wisconsin  your^uU  of  JEduc* 
iian — one  of  our  best  exchanges. 

'*The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  was  in  a 
respects  equal  to  former  gatherings.    The  numbers  in  attendance  are  variousJ 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand.    This  large  attendance  tends  to  niak< 
the  general  meetings  of  less  and  less  importance  from  year  to  year.     Genuin 
discussion  is  impossible  in  an  immense  and  miscellaneous  assembly.     The  sub 
jects  of  the  papers  were  handled  by  several  speakers  whose  names  'were  on  th< 
program  for  a  discussion  of  them,  and  thus  a  certain  variety   w^as  g'lvea  to  the 
treatment ;  but,  although  the  president  announced  that  they  were  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion,  no  one  else  took  part ;  indeed,  the  program,   w^as  so  full  as  to 
allow  no  time  for  such  discussion.    The  remark  was  common  that  the  general 
meetings  are  not  adapted  for  the  serious  presentation  of  important  topics.    As 
last  year  at  Nashville,  so  this  year  at  St.  Paul,  the  subject  of  parochial  versus 
State  schools  awakened  the  deepest  interest.    The  presentation  on  both  sides 
was  less  radical  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  the  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject was  indicated  by  the  immense  audience  and  by  the  warm  applause  which 
greeted  the  more  radical  utterances.    The  hearty  reception  jpven  to  the  direct 
and  straightforward  remarks  of  the  State  Superintendent  of   Wisconsin  was 
especially  gratifying.    The  department  meetings  were  of  rather  more  than  ususd 
interest,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are  to  contribute  more  to  the  growth 
of  educational  opinion  in  the  country  than  either  the  general  assembly  or  the 
Council  of  Education.    The  specialization  secured  by  them  causes  the  papers 
to  be  more  practical,  and  gathers  an  audience  which  has  a  real  interest  in  their 
subjects.*' 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the  next  year  : 

President— W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vice-Presidents— James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Madi- 
son, S.  D.;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  Ohio;  J.  H.  Baker,  Denver,  CoJ.;  T. 
A.  Futrall,  Mariana,  Ark.;  John  T.  Buchannan,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ;  H.  S.  Jones, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss.; 
E.  B.  McElroy.  Salem,  Or.;  M.  C.  Fernald,  Otono,  Me.;  Solomon  Palmer,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Secretary— E.  H.  Cooke,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Treasurer— J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Directors— I.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  W.  E.  Tompson,  Little  Rock,  Ark^ 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Fred  Dick,  Denver,  Col.;  F.  L.  Kern,  Lake  City, 
Fla.;  E.  B.  Smith,  La  Grange,  Ga.;  W.  H.  Hatch,  Moline,  111.;  W.  A.  Bell,  la- 
dianaoplis,  Ind.;  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa.;  H.  C.  Larimer,  Topeka,  Kan.;  A.  C, 
Goodwin,  Owensboro,  Ky.;  George  J.  Ramsey,  Clinton,  la.;  A.  M.  Thomas. 
Houlton,  Me.;  William  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  N.  Kendall,  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  T.  J.  Woofter.  West  Point,  Miss.;  J.  E.  Wolfe,  Moberly,  Mo.;  J.  R.  Rus- 
sell, Butte,  Mont.;  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  A.  S.  Downing,  Newark,  N.       ; 
J.;  Allen  AUedsworth,  F.  Bayard,  N.  Mex.;  C.  H.  Clemmer,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;      ^ 
Edwin  B.  Cox.;  Xenia,  Ohio.;  Frank  Rigler,  Oregon  City,  Ore.;  N.  C.  Schaefler, 
Kutztown,  Penn.;  H.  E.  Kratz,  Vermillion,  S.  D.;  Frank  Goodman,  Nashville,       j 
Tenn.;  W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex.;  F.  B.  Gault.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  W.H.  An- 
derson, Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  George  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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resident  W.  R.  Garrett,  though  now  a  resident  of  Nashville,  is  a  native  of 
liamsburg  in  this  State.  !He  holds  a  fine  position  in  the  educational  world, 
us  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South  give  him  our  special  support  in  his  adminis- 
ion  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

UMMER  Schools.— The  usefulness  of  summer  schools  for  those  who  desire 
ruction  in  more  advanced  studies  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  We  have 
ny  places  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  seaside  suited  for  such  schools.  We 
e  teachers  fully  competent  to  conduct  them.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  organ- 
one? 


Book  Notioes. 

IE  DIRECTIONAL  CALCULUS.  Based  upon  the  methods  of  Hermann 
irassmann.  By  E.  W.  Hyde,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cm- 
innati.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1890.  Mailing  price,  $2.15. 
Phis  volume  is  a  presentation  of  Grassmann*s  Theory  of  Extension  as  applied 
space  of  two  or  three  dimensions,  rather  than  the  general  discussion  as 
plied  to  If  dimensional  space.  The  author,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
s  system  over  "the  comparatively  awkward  and  roundabout  methods  of  Car- 
ian  co-ordinates,"  as  well  as  over  Hamilton's  Quarternions,  has  prepared  this 
lume  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  and  more  general 
£  by  the  mathematicians  of  this  country. 

-ASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Bunyan's  Pilgrims'  Progress.  By  John  Bun- 
^•an.  With  notes  and  a  sketch  of  Bunyan's  life.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1890. 
Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

\  carefully  edited  and  abridged  edition  of  this  wonderful  classic.  The  second 
rt  has  been  omitted  as  but  "  a  feeble  reverberation  of  the  first." 

Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  book  for 
Itten  spelling.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Julian  P.  Thomas,  Principal  of 
irshall  School  in  this  city.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  has  been 
opted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
is  State.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  observation  and  long  experience,  and  is 
e  best  book  we  know  of  its  kind.  It  is  published  by  the  J.  L.  Hill  Printing 
).  of  this  city.  v 

The  Virginia  School  Register  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
hool  laws  of  Virginia,  and  meets  the  wants  of  school  officers  and  teachers  of 
lis  State  as  no  other  can.  A  new  edition  with  improvements  has  just  been 
iblished  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  E.  Main  street. 

E^SCHE  LITERATURGESCHICHTE  AUF  KULTURHISTORICHER 
GRUNDLAGE.  For  Universities,  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  Carla 
Wenckebach,  Prof.  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Wellesley  College. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1890.  Mailing  price,  55  cents. 
A  volume  intended  to  aid  students  wishing  to  make  a  thorough  and  scientific 
udy  of  the  history  of  German  literature  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
nguage.  At  the  erfd  of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  extracts  illustrating  the 
ivelopment  of  German  literature,  and  a  concise  bibliography  indicating  where 
fuller  treatment  may  be  found.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes, 
which  the  present  is  the  first. 
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PRACTICAL  SANITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  COOKING.      A<Japted   to    | 
sons  of  moderate  and  small  means.    By  Mrs.  Mkry  Henman  Abel.       jTA^  L 
Prize  Essay.     Inscription :  *'  The  Five  Food  Principles,  Illustrated  by  Prac 
Recipes."    Published  by  the  American  Health  Association.       1890.      Prki 
cloth,  40  cents;  in  paper,  35  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  persons  oi  modci 
and  small  means  by  furnishing  them  with  data  for  the  best,  healthiest  and  ch<! 
est  preparation  of  food  adapted  to  their  means.  It  receives  hi^^h  endorsem 
from  the  committee  of  judges,  and  will  be  a  real  aid  to  those  for  ^wYiQtn  i 
intended,  as  well  as  to  others  whose  means  allow  larger  liberty  of  choice  in 
matter  of  food. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  READING.  A  First  Reader.  By  A^nna  B.  Badla 
Principal  Training  School,  Lewiston,  Me.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Cq,  Ms 
ing.pnce,  35  cents. 

The  author  is  unusually  successful  in  preparing  books  for  teaching  the  ve 
young.  This  volume  is  no  less  successful  than  its  predecessors,  and  is  fully  1 
to  the  recent  improvements  in  elementary  teaching. 

VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION  ;  wil 
a  sketch  of  Fred.  W.  Coleman,  M.  A.,  and  Lewis  M.  Coleman,  M.  A.  A 
address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Vii 
ginia,  June  27th,  1888,  by  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Petersburg,  Va.  Published  b 
a  standing  order  of  the  Society. 

This  address  covers  a  very  important  period,  and  deals  with  an  exceedingij 
interesting  subject.  The  author  has  drawn  his  data  from  many  sources,  and  has 
treated  his  theme  with  great  skill.  The  address  contains  matter  accessible  in 
no  other  convenient  form,  and  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  all  interested  in  Vir- 
ginia  history,  especially  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  ON  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA, 
AND  GEOMETRY.  Including  a  brief  history  of  these  branches.  By  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mailing 
price  to  teachers,  |i.oo.     New  York:  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  1890. 

This  treatise  in  its  scope  and  methods  is  unlike  any  work  yet  offered  to  the 
public  in  this  country. 

Two  distinct  lines  of  thought  are  developed  in  the  treatment  of  each  branch, 
the  historic  phase  on  one  hand,  and  the  scientific  methods  of  presentation  on  the 
other. 

The  methods  of  teaching  each  subject  presented  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  intelligent  teachers  everywhere.  Each  topic  is 
discussed  in  detail,  and  the  teacher  is  advised  along  what  lines  to  work  aad  bow 
the  work  may  be  successfully  accomplished.  The  language  employed  is  simple, 
plain,  direct  and  positive.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act,  and 
then  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  same  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions.  The 
solutions  of  the  difficult  arithmetical  and  algebraic  problems  will  be  very  helpful 
to  a  large  class  of  teachers  and  students  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  some  of 
the  intricacies  of  these  exact  sciences. 

l!ONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS,  with  Notes  Philological  and  Explanatory,  and 
an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M»  A 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    1889. 

We  have  used  this  work  for  a  number  of  years  in  our  High  School  classes,  and 
find  it  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  proper  method  of  studying  the  prodactions 
of  the  masters  of  English  literature.    The  notes  are  full  and  judicious.    The 
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iuggesrions  on  the  Teaching  of  English "  are  exceptionally  valuable.  The 
ok  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 

>TES  ON  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES.  Re- 
irinied  from  the  Report  of  the  English  Education  Department  for  i888-g, 
vtih  the  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  By  J.  G. 
^itch,  LL.  D,»  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges, 
^ondon  :   Macmillan  Sj  Co.    1890. 

u  1 888,  Mr.  Fitch  visited  America,  and  made  as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  limited 
le  ai  his  disposal,  n  study  of  American  systems  of  education.  The  position 
Lich  he  occupies  as  one  of  the  Queen's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Traming  Colleges, 
Lde  him  familiar  with  educational  systems  in  general,  and  hence  prepared  to 
idy  mosi  intelligently  our  systems.  The  results  of  his  observations  were 
ibodicd  in  a  report  to  the  Educational  Department,  and  are  republished  in  the 
lume  before  us,  We  thus  have  ah  opportunity  of  seeing  ourselves  through 
;  trained  eyes  of  another.  The  book  is  very  interesting,  and  will  well  repay 
areful  reading, 

IE  LEADING  FACTS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  D.  H.  Montgom- 
^^>^    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    1890.    Mailing  price,  |i. 10. 

rhis  volume  is  writien  in  clear,  simple  style,  and  presents  tersely  the  main 
ts  of  our  histor^^  The  presentation  is  in  general  good.  The  author  is  con- 
rvative  in  his  siaieinents,  and  evidently  aims  to  be  impartial ;  yet,  in  his  treat- 
?nt  of  the  civil  w^r,  he  does  not  understand  and  appreciate  the  views  and 
jtives  of  the  South.  With  seemingly  every  disposition  to  be  fair  to  our  peo- 
s,  there  is  a  distinct  under- current  which  indicates  an  adverse  pre-judgment, 
other  respects,  it  seems  to  be  an  excellent  summary. 

:H00L  supervision.  By  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1S90. 

The  exceptional  success  of  Dr.  Pickard  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
lica^o,  induced  th^  f?ditor  of  this  series,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  to  urge  the  presen- 
tion  in  book  fomi  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  secured  such  rich  fruit, 
rcordingly,  after  dllii^ent  study  and  a  careful  review  of  his  work,  he  has  given 
this  volume  which  furnishes  us  his  best  thoughts  on  this  very  important  theme, 
[perintendents  will  find  in  it  much  K)  help  them,  and  teachers  will  alsu  be 
eatly  profited  by  it?  study.    For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  St. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

—Messrs.  Gmn  &  Co.  announce  for  publication  in  the  fall  A  Synopsis  of 
iglisb  and  American  Literature.  By  G.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
igh  School. 

This  work  contains  in  small  compass  the  most  important  facts  connected  with 
aglish  and  American  writers  from  the  days  of  the  Celtic  bards  to  the  present 
ne.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  English,  the  last  part  to  American 
lerature,  each  cart^fully  divided  into  periods  and  logically  outlined.  Every 
*riocV  is  briefly  described  and  every  writer  of  importance  is  mentioned  with  the 
lies  and  dates  of  publication  of  his  principal  wridngs,  the  characteristics  of  the 
vast  celebrated  authors  and  works  being  set  forth  in  apt  quotations  or  in  a  few 
liscriminating  \Aord.^.  A  separate  column  on  every  page  gives  the  leading  events 
nd  personages  of  contemporary  history  in  useful  association  with  the  literature* 
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The  rank  of  authors,  indicated  throughout  the  work  by  difference  in  type, 
definitely  set  forth  in  a  summary  at  the  end.  A  list  of  books  su^^g-ested  as  des 
rable  for  a  course  of  reading  is  an  additional  feature  of  much  value. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  Shelley's  Oe/ense  i 
Poetry.    Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  in  Yale  University. 

Shelley's  Defense  may  be  regarded  as  a  companion-piece  to  that  of  Sidnci 
Both  are  the  productions  of  poets  who  are  also  distingubhed  for  their  prose,  o 
poets  essentially  lyrical  whose  highest  praise  is  given  to  the  epic  and  the  drama 
and  in  both  a  substantially  identical  philosophy  is  set  forth  with  fervid  eloquence 
In  their  diction,  however,  the  one  is  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  other  o 
the  nineteenth.  For  this  reason  a  comparison  of  the  two  is  of  interest  to  a 
student  of  historical  English  style.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  intrinsic  merits  o\ 
Shelley's  essay  must  ever  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  poetry  Rnd  of  beautiful 
English.  This  edition  is  provided  with  all  needful  helps,  and  is  the  only  one 
now  current  of  the  Defense  printed  apart  from  other  prose  works  of  Shelley. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  add  to  their  series  of  German  Texts  in  a  few 
days,  Selections  from  Heine's  Poems,  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Horatio  S.  White,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Cor- 
nell University. 

This  volume  will  embrace  selections,  not  only  from  the  more  familiar  "  Buch 
der  Lieder,"  but  also  from  Heine's  later  and  posthumous  poems,  an  examinatioo 
9f  which  is  essential  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  matured  genius. 

The  notes  will  deal  with  the  metrical  and  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  verse, 
and  will  trace  the  connection  between  Heine's  life  and  times  and  his  poetical 
productions.    A  short  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  Heine  will  be  appended. 

—The  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  contain  the  first  of  two  important 
articles  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  dealing  with  tariff  revision  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  under  the  title  Common  Sense  Applied  to  the  Tariff  Question. 
Like  other  articles  in  the  field  of  political  science  which  appear  in  the  Monthly, 
these  papers  will  discuss  the  subject  with  a  refreshing  disrej^rd  of  partisaa 
advantage. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  in  September  a  Brief  Course  in  the 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Jas.  H.  Shepard,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  Chemist  to  the  United  States  Experiment 
Station.    This  book  will  be  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  Elements  of  Inor-      , 
ganic  Chemistry.     It  is  not  a  fragmentary  compilation,  but  gives  the  student  a      I 
concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  main  formulas  of  chemical  science.    The 
experiments  are  easily  performed  and  bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration, while  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  required  are  as  inexpensive  as 
thorough  work  will  permit.    The  book  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  schools 
where  the  time  is  limited  and  where  the  teacher  aims  to  do  most  of  the  work, 
but  it  will  find  a  warm  welcome  in  schools  possessing  working  laboratories.      i 
The  carbon  compounds  are  tersely  treated,  thus  giving  the  student  an  insight      \ 
into  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry. 

—At  the  time  of  Fr6mont*s  death  he  was  engaged  upon  the  manuscript  of  a  / 
paper  for  The  Century's  forthcoming  series  on  the  California  Gold  Hunters.  It  | 
was  to  be  entitled  **  Finding  Paths  to  California,"  and  was  not  only  to  deal  with  /. 
the  several  exploring  expeditions,  but  to  narrate  the  writer's  intimate  connection  j^ 
with  the  events  which  led  to  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  territory.  The 
work  will  be  promptly  continued  by  Mrs.  Fr6mont,  A  first  draft  of  the  article 
had  been  made,  and  the  subject  had  been  so  recently  and  closely  discussed  by 
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;eneral  and  Mrs.  Fremont  that  she  will  have  no  trouble  in  completing  the  manu" 
cript,  for  which  she  had  already  written  an  introduction,  as  well  as  a  supplement 
escribing  her  life  at  Monterey  in  1849.  A  fine  portrait  of  General  Frtoont  from 
daguerreotype  of  '49  or  '50  will  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The  Cen- 
iry,  along  with  portraits  of  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton,  "  Duke  "  Gwin, 
od  Governor  Burnett,  in  an  article  giving  account  of  "  How  California  Came 
ito  the  Union." 

-A  copiously  illustrated  account  of  the  Missions  and  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
)nii^  will  be  contributed  to  the  August  Popular  Science  Monthly  by  Henry  W. 
lenshaw.  He  represents  the  rule  of  the  priests  as  more  conducive  to  the 
umerical  growth  of  the  Church  and  the  profit  of  the  missions  than  to  the  wel- 
ire  of  the  Indians.  A  picture  of  Ramona  and  her  children  standing  at  the 
oor  (A  her  hut  is  one  of  the  illustrations. 

-Mr.  Bernard  Hollander,  of  London,  will  contribute  to  The  Popular  Science 
lonthly  for  August  an  illustrated  paper  on  Centers  of  Ideation  in  the  Brain.  It 
ill  show  how  the  experiments  of  modern  physiologists  support  some  of  the  ob- 
inations  of  the  early  phrenologists,  though  by  no  means  indorsing  all  that  the 
ame  phrenology  implies. 

-A  somewhat  startling  announcement  for  the  next  number  of  The  Popular 
cience  Monthly  is  an  article  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Ideas  of  Hell,  by  Frederik 
L  Femald.  It  will  doubtless  prove  very  seasonable  just  now  when  the  air  is  full 
f  the  proposed  revision  of  certain  Presbyterian  doctrines. 
-Among  the  articles  announced  which  promise  to  make  the  August  Popular 
cience  Monthly  an  interesting  and  timely  number  are  Thunder-Storms,  by 
Jobert  H.  Scott ;  A  Queer  Pet,  by  Miss  E.  W.  Bellamy  ;  and  The  Uses  of  Animal 
)olor,  by  Edward  B.  Poulton. 


The  Magazines. 


lABLfc,  lALK  IS  pre-eminently  the  "table  "  magazine,  for  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  its  pal- 
uDieness,  lis  luxunousness,  its  economies,  its  whoiesomeness,  or  its  whims,  and  fashions  and  fan- 
ui»Vr  fir^  ^^*?^5  /'"  ^  ^P'^^'  entertaining  and  instructive  manner.  How  so  much  excellent 
Miicrcan  t>e  turnislied  for  one  dollar  a  year  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  its  readers,  who  are  excited  to 
imadmiralion  by  the  contents  of  the  July  number,  which  opens  with  a  "  Midsummer  "  poem,  fol- 
wnSi  M*?'  .t°"  ^  July  Jellies,"  and  the  second  installment  of  "  A  Dinner  for  Four  Persons  for 
Jtr^  ^iV  ^^*  editor  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  "The  Dining- Room  of  Long  Ago."  by  Tillie  May 
Sk*{  ■  "J**"^^  ^'  ''t*^^"'  as  will  also  the  article  on  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets  " 
rtilW  *"^  ^H'^?^-  .The  article  on  "  Canning  and  Preserving  Vegetables."  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  is  an 
S?» ^**^/.u  ^•™.^'?'  ^*'"«  a'  t^'s  season  of  the  year.  Everybody  should  have  the  July  number 
L^l",i°^t!^  •  f-^*"^'*^'?  °"  "Warm  Weather  Drinks,"  by  Mrs.  Rorer  ;  it  alone  is  worth  more  than 
SK-1  •  *T'^^'°"  P*?*^*-  How  Shall  the  Children  be  Educated  ?  "  by  Mrs.  Grayson,  is  an  article 
W.^"tk"  ,!^?%  ^^^^'^  ^'^^'■^  are  children  —  and  what  is  a  home  without  children  ?  "  Dining 
laTnTi.  .!.»'.  Capricious  Washington,"  "  Witty  Toasts,"  are  among  the  many  readable  articles 
V  T?ble  TalV^^^^^^  worth  send mg  for.     loc  per  copy ;  51.00  per  year.     Publisl 

y  lawe  Talk  Publishmg  Co.,  1617  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
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ist.  Contents  :  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Sandro  Botticelli.  ^JJie  Treas- 
-ySa'ndro  Bl»l?i^",;j^-  /k"*^  taking  of  the  Pearl,  by  Harriet  Prescotl  Spofford.  Italian  Old  Masters, 
KjlohP^fi  CI'*^  Perils  and  Romance  of  Whaling,  pictures.    The  Emancipa- 

»iihSs   'fe^;^^^^^^^  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferli„^_X.  by  Joseph  Jefferson. 

Fvinaia.   The  Forgotten  Millions,  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot.     Poems.     An  ArUst  s  Let- 
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lers  from  Japan,  pictures.  (They  Said),  by  Edith  M.Thomas  Anglomaniaos — III,  pictures 
Provencal  Pilgrimage — II,  by  Harriet  W.  Preston,  pictures.  Marian  Drurie.  Xhe  Women  « 
French  Salons,  with  portraits  and  picture.  A  Song  of  Growth.  A  Yankee  in  Anderson ville — 1 
T.  H.  Mann,  M.  D.,  pictures.  Friend  Olivia,  X,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Guilielmus  Rex.  by  Th« 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Topics  of  the  Time  :  The  Distaste  for  Solitude.  The  New  School  of  Explc 
Provence.  Open  Letters  :  The  Siberian  Exile  Petition  Movement  of  Philadelphia.  Forest! 
Streams.  The  Case  of  Miss  Carroll.  "  A  Study  of  Consciousness."  Bric-a-Brac  :  The  Negro  in 
Overflow.    Modesty.    Reflections.    Lazyland.    Experientia  Docet. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  August :  Common  Sense  Applied  to 
Tariff  Question— I,  by  Edward  Atkinson.  Sanitary  Work  in  Great  Disasters,  by  G,  G.  CJrofT.  M 
LL.D.  Missions  and  Mission  Indians  of  California,  by  Henrv  W.  Henshaw,  illustrated.  Me 
Strain,  by  M.  Charles  Richet.  Ancient  and  Modern  Ideas  of  kell,  by  Frederick  A.  Femald. 
Discovery  of  Invisible  Worlds,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Klein.  Evolution  ana  the  Distribution  o/  Aninu 
II,  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Centers  of  Ideation  in  the  Brain,  by  Bernard  Hollander,  illustfal 
A  Queer  Pet,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy,  illustrated.  The  Uses  of^  Animal  Color,  by  E.  B.  Poult 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Thunder  Storms,  by  Robert  H.  Scott.  Sketch  of  Rudolph  ICoenifc.  bv  Prof.  W. 
Conte  Stevens,  with  portrait.  Correspondence :  The  Prohibition  Laws  of  Iowa — E  vic/enccs  of  G 
cial  Action  in  Virginia.  Editor's  Table:  Mr. Spencer's  Place  in  Philosophy.  Literary  Notic 
Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  August.  Contents:  Frontispiece— Mr.  Gex  gives  Ladv  Jane  a  Lesson 
Dancing.  A  Lesson  of  the  Sea.  tllust-ated.  Lady  Jane— chapters  XIIl.  XIV.  X  V,  illustrated  b\- 1 
frontispiece  and  other  pictures.  The  Sea  Princess,  poem,  illustrated.  Bat.  Ball  and  Diamooc! 
fourth  paper,  illustrated.  A  Remarkable  Boat  Race,  illustrated.  <'upid  and  Crab,  niustr&ted. 
White  Mountain  Coaching  Parade,  illustrated  from  photographs.  Picture — after  the  duel.  The  Lc 
Dream,  verse.  The  Audacious  Kitten,  verse,  illustrated.  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of  Central  Afric 
concluded,  illustrated  from  photographs  and  sketches  by  the  author.  Crowded  Out  o'  CrofieM—l 
W.  O  Stoddard,  chapters  XIV,  XV,  illustrated.  Through  the  Back  Ages— fourth  paper.  The  Rh>Tii 
of  Eppelin.  illustrated.  Wolves  of  the  Sea,  illustrated.  August,  a  poem,  engrossed  and  illustrates 
From  the  Frozen  North,  illustrated  by  |K>rtraits.  A  Grievous  Complaint,  verse.  Fablcland  Storic 
illustrated.  One  Aflernoon,  verse,  picture.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Brownies'  Vacht  Race,  b 
Palmer  Cox,  illustrated  by  the  author.    The  Letter-box,  illustrated.    The  Riddle-box. 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN  for  August   presents  the  following  attractive  table    of   contents;  "A 
Lucky  Accident,"  a  novelette,  by  J.  Rankin  Towse  ;  "St.  Martin,"  by  Annie  Bronson   King:  "  The 
Condition  of  American  Agriculture,"  by  Manly  Miles,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  M.  S.;  "Sunday  Readings,"  se- 
lected by  Bishop  Vincent ;  "  Virginia  Sports,"  by  Ripley  Hitchcock  :  **  On  Shore,"  by  Vima  Woods; 
"Two  Years  in   New  Zealand,"  by  J.N.Ingram:    "  A  Sixteenth  Centurv  Garden,"  by  Fcrdiazod 
Cohn:  "Tountry  Life  in  Ireland,"  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  M.  A.;  "  Keeping  Well  in   Summer,"  bv  Felix 
L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  "Going  to  the  Assembly,"  by  Chancellor  Vincent;    "To  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate,"  by  Hugh  T   Sudduth  ;  "  The  Salons  of  Paris,"  by  George  Lafenstre  :   **  A  Summer  Out- 
ing in  New  York,"  bv  Charles  Barnard  ;  "  The  Minor  Lakes'of  the  Northwest,"  bv  Horacv  B.  Had- 
son  ;  "  The  Central  Office  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C,"  by  Kale  F.  Kimball.     The  Wgman's  Council  Table  has 
the  following  articles:  "  Summer  Furnishing."  by  Susan  Hayes  Ward;  "Gloves,  Neck-wear.  Per- 
fumes, and  Handkerchiefs."  by  Mary  S  Torrey  :  "  Why  some  Women  cannot  Obtain  Eraplovroeot/' 
bv  Kale  "I  annatt  W'oods :  "A  V^acation  on   Horseback."  by  Anna  C.  Brack  ett  :   *' Some  Women  / 
have  Met,"  by  Frances  E.  Willard  ;  "  Women   Physicians  in  Germany,"  by  A.  Von  Slrandc  ;  "  The 
Fine  Art  of  Helping  Others,"  by  Felecia  Hillel ;  "  Economical  Grocery  Buving,"  by  Christine  Ter- 
,hune  Herrick  ;    "  Brain  Workers'  Recreation  in  Flowers,"  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton  ;     "  Out -door  Lifcai 
Wtllesley,"  by  Louise  Palmer  Vincent;  "Children's  Wit,"  by  Margaret  J.  Preston.      The  editorials 
discuss  matters  of  current  interest. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  August.  Contents  :  E.xquisites  of  D'Artagnan's  Time,  frontispiece. 
The  Paris  of  the  Three  Musketeers,  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield,  illustrated.  A  Dialogue,  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Gallegher,  a  newspaper  story,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  illustrated.  Sergeant 
Gore,  Hy  LeRoy  Armstrong,  illustrated.  The  Sisters'  Tragedy — A.  D.  1670,  bj*  Thomas  Biiiev 
AlHrich,  with  ornamental  designs.  Jerry— part  first,  chapters  XIV,  XV:  part  second,  chapters  I,  Ij 
(to  be  continued  through  the  year).  The  Basket  of  Anita,  bv  Grace  Eller\'  Channing.  illustrated. 
How  Stanley  Wrote  his  Book,  by  Edward  Marslon,  illustrated  from  drawings  made  at  Cairo.  The 
Season's  Boon,  by  G.  Melville  Upton,  illustrated.  Decline  and  Fall,  by  Annie  Eliot.  iVustnted. 
Renunciation,  bv  Emily  Dickinson.  A  New  England  In^^nue,  by  John  Sevmour  Wood,  illustratedn 
A  Sentimental  Annex,  by  H.  C.  Bunner.  The  Point  of  View— The  Tyranny  of  Thmgs— An  Obsolete 
Distinction— The  Passing  of  a  Week.  \ 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  August.  Contents  :  What  Gold  Cannot  Buv,  bv  Mrs.  Alexander.  1 
Zanthon— My  Friend,  by  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  .  Lawn  Tennis  for  Women,  by  'Bertha  L.  Tovmsend 
and  Margarette  Lyman  Ballard.  Veiled,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift.  At  the  End  of  the  Passage,  by 
Rudvard  Kipling  Ebb  and  Flow,  by  H.  W.  F.  Contemporary  Biography  :  Harriet  Bcccher  Stowe, 
by  Eleanor  P  Allen.  The  Pale  Cast  of  Thought,  by  Owen  Wister.  Woman,  bv  Charles  H.  Crandall. 
The  Lapse  of  Tolstoi,  by  Frederic  M.  Bird.  Milk-Legislation,  bv  R.  M,  Elfre'th.  The  Philadclpbii 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  by  Charles  Morris.  Book  Talk,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  H.  C  Wiish. 
New  Books.    With  the  Wits,  illustrated  by  leading  artists. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE-thc  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  July  26th  and  August  ad  con^f^ 
The  Poetrv  of  John  Donne,  Fortnightlx ;  Mute  Witnesses  of  the  Revolution,  Contemporary;  Charles 
the  Twelfth  :  a  Memoir,  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  Nineteenth  Century;  The  First  General  E'e^*^ J? 
Japan.  New  Revie^v;  My  Islands,  and  Nero  and  St.  Benedict.  Longman's:  Early  Days  Recallca. 
Murray s:  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Leisure  Hour;  Wasted  Solar  Heat,  Good  Words;  Notesofa 
Pilgrimajje,  The  Spring  Habits  of  British  Quadrupeds,  and  The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Colorado,  Spec- 
tator; with  instalments  of  "  Marcia."  "  A  Waltz  of  Chopin,"  and  "  The  Empty  Compartment,"  wo 
poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year),  l«>« 
subscription  price  ($8.00)  is  low  ;  while  for  I10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  anv  one  of  the  Ataenc^ 
$4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  LittcII  &  Co.,  Boston,  are 
the  publishers. 
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Feabody  Institates. 

Lynchburg.— Superintendent  Glass  modestly  writes :  The  second  ses- 
sion  of  this  Normal,  which  closed  July  i8th,  was  considered  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first. 

Harrisonburg.— Prof.  Geo  R.  Pace,  conductor,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  this  normal :  "  On  the  opening  of  the  normal  we 
had  a  rousing  '  welcome  meeting '  at  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Maphis 
presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Cox,  pastor  of  the  church, 
Judge  Grattan,  Mr.  Houck  and  Superintendent  Hulvey.  Responses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Barglebaugh,  and  myself.  Every  one 
seemed  pleased,  and  I  think  the  meeting  had  a  good  effect.  Messrs. 
Maphis,  Barglebaugh  and  Robertson  are  popular  throughout  this  section, 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
all  do  good,  practical  school  work.  Teachers  are  here  from  all  sections 
of  the  State,  as  far  east  as  Southampton  county  and  Hampton,  as  far 
wttt  as  Montgomery  county,  and  north  as  far  as  Fauquier  and  Culpeper. 

"Governor  Massey  was  with  us  on  Friday,  the  iSth.  He  conducted 
openmg  exercises  for  us  that  morning,  attended  the  lesson  of  each  in- 
sfructor,  and  at  night  delivered  a  fine  address  before  the  Institute  and 
the  public  at  the  hall  of  the  Normal  College.  He  expected  to  remain  until 
Taesday.  but  was  called  away  by  important  official  business. 

On  Tuesday  last,  July  22,  we  inaugurated  an  afternoon  session  of  one 
hour  for  instruction  on  some  points  not  covered  by  the  regular  daily 
program.  At  this  session  the  entire  school  assembles,  and  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  the  instructors  occupy  the  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  and  themes  bearing  directly  on  school  work.  On 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  time  is  given  to  the  teachers  for  such  exer- 
cises as  they  may  wish  to  introduce,  the  instructors  being  present,  but 
only  to  advise  and  encourage, 

"Superintendents  Saville,  of  Rockbridge,  and  Peale,  of  Augusta,  spent 
two  days  with  us,  and  Mr.  SaviUe  made  a  fifteen  minute  talk  at  one  of  the 
afternoon  sessions.  Superintendent  Hulvey  has  attended  frequently,  and 
has  made  two  brief  talks. 

"We close  the  third  week  with  205  names  on  the  roll." 
3 
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Stuart. — Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  conductor,  reports  that  the  Stuart 
Normal  opened  well ;  attendance  103  ;  spirit,  etc. ,  excellent. 

Bedford  City. — Superintendent  Hawkins  reports  that  up  to  July 
29th,  the  enrollment  had  reached  .100.  Superintendent  Saunders,  of 
Campbell  county,  visited  the  normal,  and  gave  the  teachers  a  good  talk. 

The  instructors  are  doing  good  work. 


Gradaates  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School  Not  Beqaired  to  FasB 
an  Examination  for  Lioense  to  Teaoh. 

In  a  number  of  States  in  which  normal  schools  have  been  established, 
the  graduates  of  such  schools  are  authorized  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
without  examination.     The  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  FarmviJie, 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years,  and  many  of  its  gradu- 
ates are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.    The  course  of  study 
is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  propose  to  teach  in  our  public  schools.     Indeed,  it  is  /^  ^si- 
ness  of  this  school  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.      In  view  of 
these  facts,  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  license  graduates  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  respective  counties  and  cities,  without  examinaiion, 
upon  presentation  of  their  diplomas,  duly  authenticated.     We  believe  this 
action  to  be  but  a  just  recognition  of  the  work  of  our  Normal  school, 
and  feel  confident  it  will  promote  all  of  the  important  interests  involved. 


The  Sohool  Oensas. 


School  census  returns  have  reached  the  Central  Office  from  the  follow- 
ing named  cities :  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Manchester. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885,  the  school  population  of  Richmond 
was  12,725  white,  8,954  colored,  21,679  total ;  the  returns  of  1890  show 
14,779  white,  10,195  colored,  24,974  total;  total  increase,  3,295. 

Norfolk  city  gains  2,174;  the  school  population  of  1890  is  9,604. 

Manchester  shows  a  school  population  of  3,573  in  1890,  a  gain  of 
1,077. 

County  superintendents  will  please  forward  their  returns  as  soon  after        L 
the  August  meeting  as  practicable.    We  wish  to  make  the  State  appor- 
tionment this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  new  census,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
we  have  in  hand  returns  from  every  county  and  city. 
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State  School  Funds. 

Section  7.  of  Article  VIII,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that,  "  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual  literary  fund, 
the  present  literary  funds  of  the  Slate,  the  proceeds  *  *  of  all  prop- 
erty accruing  to  the  Stale  by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for  offences 
committed  against  the  State,  and  such  other  sums  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  appropriate." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  above  law,  he 
had  requested  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fines  collected  by  him.  The  Superintendent  presented 
the  statement  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  showing  that  during  the  fis- 
cal years  from  i883-'84  to  iSSS-'Sq,  the  fines  collected  amounted  to 
$89, 105. 29.     Whereupon  the  Board  adopted  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  that  the  fines  col- 
lected during  the  fiscal  years  from  1883-84  to  1888-89,  inclusive,  amount 
to  $89,105.29;  and,  whereas,  the  law  provides  that  said  fines  shall  go 
into,  and  constitute  a  part  of,  the  Literary  Fund  of  the  State  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Second  Auditor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
instructed  to  collect  the  above-named  amount  of  fines  from  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  to  invest  the  same  in  new  three  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

The  Second  Auditor  reports  that  he  has  collected  this  money  and  in- 
vested it  as  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  interest  thereon 
will  be  available  for  public  free  school  purposes. 

The  usual  cash  apportionment  of  State  funds  will  be  made  in  August 
or  early  in  September.  We  are  unable  now  to  say  exactly  what  amount 
will  be  apportioned,  but  it  will  not  be  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  will 
probably  be  more. 


1  '- 


Virginia  Teachers'  Assooiatione. 

We  had  prepared  an  article  for  the  Journal,  urging  the  organization  of 
a  State  Teachers'  Association,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Theo.  J.  Wool  and 
others,  in  the  general  department  of  the  Journal,  some  months  ago. 

About  the  time  the  article  was  ready  for  the  press,  we  were  gratified  to 
see  from  the  newspapers  that  a  movement  was  made  alt  the  Lynchburg 
Normal  looking  to  the  organization  of  such  an  association.     We  are  not 
advised  as  to  the  particulars,  but  we  trust  the  leaders  of  the  move  aild 
aU  who  participated  are  in   earnest,  and  that  they  will  impress  this  iiact 
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upon  teachers  and  school  officers  throughout  the  State.  This  Depart 
ment  will  gladly  render  any  assistance  it  can  to  help  in  the  org^anizatioz 
and  development  of  the  good  work.  Virginia  is  behindhand  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  high  time  that  her  school  officers  and  teachers  organize 
in  goodly  numbers. 

We  publish  below  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Association  of  colored 
teachers,  which  we  are  pleased  to  note  is  growing  in  numbers. 

The  Virgmia  State  Teachers'  Association  met  on  Monday,  July  I4tli, 
1890,  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.     The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  5  P.  M.  by  the  president,  Prof.  J.  H.  Johnston,  A.  M. 
After  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  president  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks.     The  reports  of  the 
Secretary,  Prof.  C.  J.  Daniel,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board, 
Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  A.  M.,  showed  that  the  organization  grew  from 
about  40  to  about  no  in  the  last  year.     Eight  members  pursued,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  second  year's  course  of  study,  consisting  of  Wil- 
liams' Science,  Art  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  Shaw's  English  Literature, 
and  Hill's  Psychology. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Bowser. 
Vice-Presidents  :      ist  District,  B.  B.  Whitehursl. 

2d  District,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden. 

3d  District,  Prof  D.  W.  Davis. 

4th  District,  Charles  Scott. 

5th  District,  S.  J.  J.  Bower. 

6th  District,  Prof.  Frank  Trigg. 

7th  District,  W.  F.  Grasty. 

8th  District,  A.  M.  Smith. 

9th  District,  R.  H.  Scott, 
loth  District,  Robert  Alexander. 
Vice-Presidents  at  Large  :  J.  E.  Dodson,  Miss  Amanda  Sykes,  Miss  E. 
N.  Scott,  N.  H.  Williams,  Miss  A.  E.  Suriey. 
Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hayes. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  Walter  Johnson.  j 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayes.  ' 

Executive  Board — Chairman:  Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  A.  M.;  Prof.  E.      1 
D.  Scott;  Prof.  J.  M.  Colson,  A.  B.;  M. West ;  Miss  Kate  J.  Cook 

On  Monday  night  two  papers  were  read  before  the  Association— one  j 
on  "The  Importance  of  Industrial  Training  to  the  Colored  Youth,"  by 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dodson,  and  '*  Normal  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,''  by  \ 

Miss  A.  W.  Poindexter.  I 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Prof.  E.  D.  Scott  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Study 

of  English/*  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Colson,  A.  B.,  one  on  "  Higher  Education."  / 
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On  Tuesday  night,  Miss  E.  E.  Bagby  read  a  paper  on  **  Moral  Teach- 
ing in  our  Schools,"  and  Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  A.  M.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Some  Facts  Which  our  Children  Should  Know." 

Five- minute  speeches  were  made  by  different  members  after  the  de- 
livery of  each  address.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  great  unani- 
mity and  proved  beneficial  to  all.  The  course  of  study  for  next  year 
consists  of  Compayre*s  History  of  Pedagogy,  Alexander's  Moral  Science, 
and  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 

Beyond  doubt,  this  organization  can  and  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State.  Any  teacher  of  good  moral  standing  may  be- 
come a  member  by  remitting  twenty- five  cents  to  the  Secretary,  Prof.  G. 
W.  Hayes,  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Giroalar  No.  59* 


Copies  of  the  following  circular  have  been  mailed  to  county  and  city- 
superintendents  : 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Richmond,  /ufy,  1890. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

Having  learned,  from  various  sources,  that  many  **  Graphic  "  copy- 
books are  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  and  dealers  throughout  the 
State,  and  that  some  teachers  desire  to  continue  their  use,  I  hereby  au- 
thorize and  request  you  to  notify  the  teachers  [and  trustees]  of  your 
respective  counties  and  cities,  that  they  can  use  either  the  Spencerian  or 
the  Graphic  copy-books  in  their  respective  schools. 

Prices  of  the  Graphic  copy  books  to  pupils,  through  the  trade  :  Small 
books,  6  cents  each  ;  large,  8  cents  each. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent. 


Brooks'  Mental  Science  will  be  sold  to  pupils  of  the  schools  at 
$1.50,  instead  of  $1.65,  as  printed  in  our  circular.  This  work  is  published 
by  the  Normal  Publishing  Co.,  11 24  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


A  Supply  of  the  Price  List  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation concerning  te^t-books,  will  be  sent  to  county  and  city  superiaten- 
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dents  in  time  for  them  to  furnish  the  teachers  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools. 


Feabody  Sobolarships. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  President  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  explains  itself : 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
Peabody  Normal  College, 
NasriviLLE,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7M,  1890, 
Hon.  John  E.  Massey: 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Geo.  W.  Coley,  a  scholarship  student  from  Snow- 
flake,  Va.,  informs  me  that  he  cannot  return  to  college  next  yean  This 
leaves  another  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  an  appointment  for  two  years. 

Very  truly, 

W.  H.    Payne. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  the  six  vacant  scholarships  from  Vir- 
ginia were  held  at  Lynchburg,  Harrisonburg,  Stuart,  and  Richmond, 
and  the  conductors  were  requested  to  forward  the  returns  to  the  Central 
Office  as  soon  as  practicable.  Fifty- three  applications  were  received,  but 
several  were  withdrawn  before  the  examinations  were  held. 

The  successful  applicants  will  be  made  known  at  an  early  day. 


Magill*s  Revised  History  of  Virginia  is  the  book  adopted  for 
exclusive  use  as  a  History  of  Virginia.  In  ordering  the  book,  be  careful 
to  obtain  the  new  edition,  as  it  is  far  superior  to  the  old,  and  is  the  book 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Special  Census — Section  1463,  of  the  Code  (1887)  requires  that 
district  clerks  shall,  (in  connection  with  the  regular  school  census)  take 
a  separate  census  of  all  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  giving  the  sex,  age,  and  residence  of  each, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Superin- 
tendents are  required  to  consolidate  the  clerks'  returns,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  Capt.  T.  S.  Doyle,  principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Provision  was  made  in  the  census  blanks  for  compliance  with  this  \^'^p 
and  superintendents  are  requested  to  give  attention  to  the  matter  as  soor^ 
as  the  census  returns  shall  have  been  completed. 


"Lang  Syne"  is  now  published  by  the  University  Publishing  Co. 
New  York  city. 


Soott  and  Gulpeper  Gounty  Institates. 

An  institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  Scott  county  was  held  at 
Snowflake,  July  8th  to  26th,  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  W. 
D.  Smith.  Ninety-seven  teachers  were  present.  The  instructors  were  : 
Professors  W.  F.  Ramsey,  George  W.  Coley,  and  J.  W.  Repass.  In 
announcing  the  institute,  Superintendent  Smith  said :  "  We  desire  it  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  all  earnest,  competent,  diligent  teachers  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  before  them  for  improvement,  will 
receive  our  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  careless  and  indolent,  who  never  attend  an  institute  or  make  any 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  educational  progress  of  the  age,  need  not 
expect  to  continue  teaching  under  our  supervision.  No  live  teacher  is 
willing  to  fall  behind  his  associates.  The  resolution  passed  by  our  county 
board  two  years  ago,  requiring  district  boards  in  selecting  teachers  to 
grive  preference  to  those  who  have  received  normal  training,  will  be  more 
rigidly  enforced  this  year.*' 

By  order  of  Superintendent  W.  E.  Coons,  an  institute  for  colored 
teachers  was  opened  at  Culpeper  July  i5ih;  it  will  close  August  22d, 
making  a  term  of  six  weeks.  Tuition  for  the  term  $2.50.  The  institute 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Madden,  principal  of  the  colored  graded 
school  of  Culpeper. 

School  Officers  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  Thomas's  Blanks 
FOR  Written  Spelling  were  adopted  for  uniform  use  in  the  schools, 
and  that  we  desire,  therefore,  to  see  the  blanks  introduced  into  all  the 
schools.     The  blanks  are  well  adapted  to  all  grades  of  our  work. 


Southern  Educational  Association. 

MEETING   AT    MOREHEAD    CITY,  N.  C. 
(From  newspaper  reports.) 
The  organization  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  More- 
head  City,  N.  C,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  whicK  ever 
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occurred  in  the  South.  More  than  300  members  were  enrolled  at  the 
first  meeting  and  twelve  of  the  Southern  States  were  represented-  Since 
its  adjournment  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Kentucky  and  Arkan- 
sas have  endorsed  the  movement,  and  letters  have  been  received  from 
many  Southern  educators  promising  support.  Hon.  John  K.  Massey, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Virginia,  and  Hon.  S.  M. 
Finger,  who  holds  the  same  place  in  North  Carolina,  and  Josiah  H.  Shinn 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  that  office  in  Arkansas,  were 
present  and  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  organization. 

Prof.  Josiah  H.  Shinn  was  elected  temporary  president,  and  took  the 
stand  amidst  an  uproar  of  applause. 

Major  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  elected  Secretary. 
Amidst  the  most  vociferous  applause  he  took  his  place.  In  a  few  weU- 
timed  remarks  he  showed  his  connection  with  the  association,  and  out- 
lined his  hopes  for  its  future.  Major  Harrell  is  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  educational  cause,  and  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  with  its  two  thousand  members,  is  a  monument  to  his  push 
and  ability. 

Ex-Governor  Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina,  was  loudly  called  for  aad 
responded  in  a  grand  speech.  He  vouched  for  public  education  and 
promised  his  help  to  the  Association.  He  thought  the  movement  the 
chief  event  since  the  war. 

Major  S.  M.  Finger,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  North 
Carolina,  made  a  ringing  speech  upon  Southern  school  books,  which 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.  Few  nobler  men  live  any- 
where than  Mr.  Finger,  and  his  zeal  for  public  education  is  rapidly  push- 
ing North  Carolina  to  the  front. 

At  night  Governor  Fowle,  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  address  was  eloquent  in  the  extreme,  and  lifted  the  audi- 
ence into  a  higher  atmosphere,  where  clearer  views  were  had  as  to  our 
duty  as  to  Southern  schools.  Governor  Fowle  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  the  nation,  and  his  speech  to  the  teachers  was  one  of 
his  best. 

This  was  responded  to  in  a  masterly  way  by  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  of 
Richmond,  Va. ;  also,  by  Prof.  Jones,  of  Charleston,  S.  C;  S.  M.  Fin- 
ger of  Raleigh,  and  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  Little  Rock. 

Many  prominent  public  men  were  present,  and  all  united  in  saying 
that  the  first  night  was  a  grand  and  inspiring  occasion. 

In  the  morning  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported 
the  following  Constitution,  which,  after  a  most  vigorous  four-hour5* 
debate,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  debate  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Association  was  composed  of  men  who  had  pronounced  views,  and  who 
were  not  afraid  to  express  their  sentiments. 

Constitution — Preamble. — Whereas  the  cause  of  education  in  tie 
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South  is  encumbered  by  problems  that  exist  in  no  other  section  of  the 
Union,  and  the  workers  in  this  field  believe  that  by  organization  they 
may  benefit  the  cause  of  education  specially  in  the  South,  and  cheer  one 
another  amid  the  difficulties  that  surround  them  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That,  without  antag^onism  to  any  other  association  we  organ- 
ize an  association  under  the  following  constitution  : 

Article  I— Name.— This  organization  shall  be  known  as  ''The 
Southern  Educational  Association/'  and  it  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting 
at  some  suitable  place. 

Article  II— Object. — The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education,  especially  in  the  South. 

Article  III— Membership.— The  membership  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  white  persons,  divided  into  two  classes,  active  and  hon- 
orary. The  active  membership  shall  consist  solely  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  engaged  actively  in  promoting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  from  any  part  of 
Union,  and  shall  have  all  the  privilegees  of  active  members,  except  that  ^ 
of  holding  office  and  voting.  ^ 

Article  IV— Officers.— 5tfe://^»  i.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a. 
President,  one  Vice-President  from  each  Southern  State,  and  a  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  each 
State  in  the  South  shall  be  a  Vice-President  of  this  Association  by  virtue 
of  his  office. 

Section  3.  An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  President,  and  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Southern  State. 
The  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V— Election  of  Officers. — All  officers,  except  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Association. 

Article  VI— Duties  of  Officers.— The  duties  of  all  officers  shall 
be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  these  offices  in  similar  organizations. 

Article  VII— Fees.— All  members  of  tliis  Association  shall  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  %2. 

Article  VIII— Committees. — The  President  shall  annually  appoint 
a  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  such  places  where  a  meeting  of 
this  Association  is  to  be  held.     All  other  necessary  committees  shall  V>^ 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  IX— Amendments.— All  amendments  to  this  Constitutic^ 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  at  an  annual  session  and  lie  over  for  o^ 
day.    They  may  then  be  adopted  by  a  two- thirds  majority  vote  of   «|^y^ 
active  members  present. 
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The  committee  also  presented  the  following  as  the  permanent  organ 
zation  for  the  ensuing  year : 

OFFICERS. 

President,  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  ;  Secretary  am 
Treasurer „Eugene  G.  Harrell,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  T.  Gaines,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  W.  F.  Fox,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  D.  H. 
Hill.  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C  ;  H.  P.  Archer,  Columbia,  S.  C.  ;  M.  L.  Payne; 
Ocala,  Fla. ;  E.  C.  Branson,  Athens,  Ga. ;  E.  R.  Dickson,  Mobile,  Ala. ; 
Dr.  Telfair  Hodgson,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  ;  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Baton  Rouge; 
La. ;  J.  N.  McMillin,  luka.  Miss. ;  W.  H.  Tharp.  Searcy,  Ark.  Members 
from  Texas,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  to  be  appointed. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey  made  an  admirable  address  upon  '  *  How  to 
Improve  Rural  Schools.'*  His  showing  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Vir- 
ginia was  excellent. 

Josiah  H.  Shinn,  of  Little  Rock,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  upon  "  LocaJ 
Taxation.**  Governor  Jarvis  said  of  this  paper,  "  It  should  be  published 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  every  Southerner,  who  should  be  compelied  to 
read  it  once  a  year."  •  ' 

A  fine  address  was  made  by  Captain  C.  B.  Denson,  Associate  Pnad- 
pal  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy.  His  subject  was,  "  The  South  and 
Her  Literature.** 

Another  really  excellent  paper  upon  this  subject  was  read  by  Prof.  D. 
H.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  the  Agricultural  College.  This  paper  was  possiWy  tiie 
most  finished  production  that  was  read. 

The  most  practical  paper  of  the  series  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Finger 
upon  the  subject  "  What  the  South  is  Doing  for  Public  Education.**  It 
was  carefully  prepared,  and  the  facts  presented  created  a  new  interest  in 
the  subject. 

Prof.  Branson,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  made  a  splendid  address  upon  "South- 
ern Capability,**  which  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of 
Georgia. 

Prof.  Britton,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  short  talk  upon  the  "  Necessity 
of  Organization.** 

The  next  meeting  will  possibly  take  place  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  public  may  look  out  for  a  rousing  meeting. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  I 
and  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  Editor  New  York  School  Journal,  were  unani-  ^ 
mously  elected  as  honorary  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  select  a  place  of  meeting 
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and  to  report  the  same  by  next  October,  and  the  Railroad  Committee  to 
arrange  with  the  various  railroads  for  the  most  favorable  rates. 

All  Southern  teachers  are  urged  to  place  themselves  in  Jine  with  the 
association  by  cooperating  with  the  President  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman from  their  State. 

The  minutes  of  the  association  were  ordered  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 


Virginia  Normal  and  OoUegiate  Institute. 

(From  circular  issued  by  President  Johnston.) 

The  fall  term  of  the  session  iSgo-^gi  will  open  September  i6,  1890,  on 
which  day  candidates  for  matriculation  will  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation and  classification.  Students  who  failed  to  obtain  75  per  cent,  in 
the  final  examination  will  also  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  examined 
to  make  up  deficiencies. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  knowledge,  discipline  the  mind 
and  train  the  hand  and  heart  so  that  those  who  leave  its  walls  shall  be 
better  prepared  for  the  diversified  duties  of  life. 

In  the  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  the  training  has  special  reference 
to  preparing  the  student  to  become  a  successful  teacher.  It  is  to  this 
department  that  most  of  our  students  naturally  find  their  viray.  The 
course  is  comprehensive  and  endeavors  to  give  all  that  is  essential  to  fit 
our  graduates  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools.  Although  the 
course  covers  a  wide  field,  we  endeavor  to  so  drill  the  student  in  the 
branches  taught  that  his  knowledge  is  thorough,  and  not  a  mere  smat- 
tenng.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  actual  teaching  of  little  children 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Model  School  Teacher. 

The  College  Course,  which  remains  unchanged,  is  designed  to  give  a 
higher  and  broader  culture  to  those  of  our  youth  who  are  able  to  remain 
longer  m  school  or  desire  to  pursue  the  professions.     This  course  covers 
four  years.    AH  of  the  classes  of  this  department  will  be  represented  thi^ 
year  with  increased  numbers.     Quality  not  quantity  or  number  bein^ 
our  standard,  we  have  thus  far  labored  to  prepare  thoroughly  those  wh^^ 
have  taken  the  college  studies  before  admitting  them  to  this  departmetv|^ 
Our  curriculum  will  compare  favorably  with   the  best.     The  advanta^     " 
here  offered  for  obtaining  a  college  education  at  a  small  cost  and  in  ^    ^ 
own  State  are  unparalleled.-  ^^ 

Th  T  ^^^^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  to  the  study  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mx^^- 
The  former  is  pursued  throughout  the  course.     One  dollar  per  m^^^^ 
extra  is  charged  for  instruction  on  the  piano  or  organ.  ^M^ 
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Needle  Work,  which  proved  such  a  success  last  year,  will  be  continuecl 
and  if  possible,  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  heretofore.  Stu 
dents  desiring  bed  linen  or  underwear  of  any  kind  have  an  opf>ortunit> 
of  purchasing  here  at  the  lowest  figures. 

Cooking,  which  received  some  attention  by  the  Senior  Girls  last  year, 
will  be  pursued  for  a  longer  period  this  year. 

Laundry  Work,  which  has  always  been  required  of  the  girls  who  were 
physically  able  to  do  their  own  washing,  will  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  matron. 

Opportunities  to  work  on  the  farm,  to  keep  the  grounds  and  buildings 
clean,  to  wait  on  the  table,  to  serve  in  the  office,  or  to  act  as  watch mea 
will  be  offered  worthy  young  men  whereby  they  may  in  part,  at  least, 
pay  their  way  through  school.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to 
give  the  students,  male  and  female,  all  of  the  work  on  the  premises  as  far, 
as  they  are  able  to  perform  the  same. 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  seeing  the  great  need  of 
Industrial  Training  for  our  young  people,  decided  to  employ  a  Carpenter 
and  a  Shoemaker  to  give  such  as  desire  instruction  in  these  branches  an 
opportunity  to  learn  these  trades  while  attending  school.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose, when  any  degree  of  proficiency  is  attained,  to  allow  such  students 
some  compensation  for  their  work. 

The  Board  also  agreed  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  grade 
the  grounds,  for  which  service  they  will  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  hour. 

All  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  done  before  and  after  school  hours 
and  on  Saturday.  Here  are  opportunities  for  deserving  students  to  pay 
their  entire  board  and  tuition  bills  while  at  school.  All  of  these  indus- 
tries will  be  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  school  in  September.  Those 
who  desire  to  work  should  bring  their  working  clothes  with  them. 

This  school  is  open  to  both  sexes  of  the  colored  race.  All  candidates 
for  admission  should  present  their  applications  on  or  before  September 
ist,  1890.     Testimonials  of  good  character  will  be  required. 

All  who  purpose  coming  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  school 
and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  session.  Students  may  bring  such  text- 
books as  they  last  used,  but  should  also  come  supplied  with  three  or  four 
dollars  in  cash  to  purchase  such  books  as  may  be  needed  for  immediate 
use. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  gives  the  County  and 
City  Superintendents  the  power  to  appoint  two  hundred  persons— not 
less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age— upon  evidence 
of  good  moral  character,  to  be  known  as  State  Students.  These  students 
are  to  be  admitted  free  of  tuition,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  board  and 
other  expenditures  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  provided  they  enter  into 
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a  contract  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  teach  or  engage  in  other  educa- 
tional work  in  the  State  two  years  after  graduation. 

They  are  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

In  all  cases  where  superintendents  have  not  already  made  appoint- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  above  law  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
niade  on  or  before  September  ist,  1890,  that  said  State  students  may  be 
properly  accommodated,  and  that  if  vacancies  exist  the  Board  of  Visitors 
may  make  appointments  from  the  State  at  large. 

The  instructors  remain  the  same  as  last  year,,  with  several  additions. 

In  the  selection  of  instructors  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Board  of  Education  have  reference  to  their 
special  fitness  for  the  work  assigned.  Each  year  finds  our  corps  of 
teachers  enlarged  and  better  qualified  than  the  previous  year.  This 
being-  a  State  institution,  facilities  are  oflfered  and  improvements  made 
that  no  private  corporation  could  be  expected  to  give. 


HALiE'S   LONGER    ENGLISH    POEMS 


LONGER    ENGLISH    POEMS 
With  Philological  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching 
of  Knglish.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales.  M.  A.     i2mo.    Cloth.     Price,  $1  10. 

"The   Notes  are  very  full  and  good,  and  the  book,  edited  by  one  of  our  most  cultivated  English 
scholars,  is  probably  the  best  volume  of  selections  ever  made  for  the  use  of  schools."— /Vi?/.  Morley. 

MACMILLAN'S    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 
A  Series  of  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  English  Classics.     With 
Introductions  and  Notes.     i6mo.     Bound  in  Cloth.     Price  per  volume,  40  cents. 
For  Descriptive  Lists  of  the  Series^  address  the  Publishers. 

Aug.  9a~3m  1 12  Fourtl\  Avcnue,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

AT  STATE  CONTRACT  PRICES. 

a9*  Virginia  Public  School  Register,  75c.    or  if  sent  by  Mail,  90c.  Cash.     This 
Register  is  to  be  used  in  all  Public  Schools  in  Virginia. 


.^_  We  mail  for  |i.oo  each.  Books  of  200  warrants :  A— COUNTY  school 
funds.  B— STATE  school  funds.  C— DISTRICT  school  funds.  We  supply  all 
the  New  and  Old  public  school  books  also  for  private  schools  and  colleges. 
The  largrest  assortment  of  Law  and  Miscellaneous  Books  (new  and  old)  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  at 

J-  w.  Randolph  &  English, 

1302  and  1304  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Cataloirue  Mailed  "S^^^^  Aug.  90— 4«». 


^ 


^ 
^ 


FREE  Epi/CATION 
FOR  GIRLS 


i 


Offered  without  Money  and  without  Cost  by 

■liWlADIES'Ho/\E 
'    *\JOUIlHAl- 

WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  CAN  GET : 

First. — ^A  Full  College  Education. 

(A  COMPLBTB  POUR-YEARS'  COURSB.) 

Second. — ^A  Year  at  Vassar,  or  any 
other  College ;  or, 

Third. — ^A  Cash  Return  in  case  she 
fails  in  winning  a  prize.  ^ 

A  girl,  therefore,  loses  nothing  by  trsring  for  these  ^ 
special  offers  of  Free  Education.    She  is  bound  to  ^ 
make  money,  even  if  she  fails  to  win  an  education.  ^ 
Write  to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  the  ^ 


Address 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL, 

433-435  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Aug.  90 — im 
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NEWI 
-Solid  I 

«£iirtIi'S2n  LATIN  and  GREEK 

^-  -     -TtiKSfidM^  II II 11  r  AT  SIGHT,  use  the  "  INTER- 

^Hiiil'SliiiiSonS  nUmL  LINEAR  CLASSICS."    Sam- 

f.lSilL"aflrS*uS:  P^«  P*?.*  *"^   catalogue  of  School-Books, 

Mbtalia«ofHoaMiM»M  free.     C.  DeSilv£r  &  Sons,  No.  (i6)  1102 


d  jroa  to  thoM  who  c«U--70v 

aSopty  ■    

ildafbrj 

£'•0  rap 
•  t»  (0  M  ''OA   for  0».  TOO  CAB 

"■"^  ■  iBd  upwards.    Ad^ 


d  a«la^b4»»«iidlhiMe  about  Toa-thaUlwaysreanlta 
»taad^ftov«i|,i*Ueb  bold*  ftirjcan  when  onoaitaittd, 
»  rapold.  We  pur  aU  rapms,  frdght,  etc.  Aflar 


•O  So  SCO  par  waek  aad  upwards.   Addraaa 
i  0«.,  Sox  819,  PortUuid,  Maine. 
Jan    s** — »y 


lee    TEAGHBRS    ITIT ANTED  t 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  BEOI8TRATION  Plan  and  American  College 
Directory  Supplement 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

Evans  Buildings,  St,  Louis, 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

For  Artistic  Use  in   Fine    Drawings,  Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos     303,  604,  and  Ladies*, 

170. 

For   Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294.   3^9.   and  Stub 
Point,  849, 

For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404.  332,  390.  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT   ^   SOJSTS, 

91  /if  An  Street,  N,    Y. 
BENJiY  JioE,   SoU  Agent,  »c^  ^  *Y 
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SS-ftSr  SufttSkTJIl  -Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA;  PA.  \ 

id  jrou  to  theaa  who  caU--70V 

J  about  Tou-thatulwayi  renUta 

lBTalaafalataad^ftov«i||i*Ueb  bold*  ftirjcan  when  onoaataitad. 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS  ^ 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the  Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     ^VM.  F.  FOX,  Manager.  ) 


NEW  IMPROVED   AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

MAGILL'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA, 


Cloth,     zamo.    374  Pages.    Price,  $1.50. 
PRICE  FOR  USE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  VIRQINIA,  $x.oo. 

We  take  pleuare  In  preaentiDg  to  the  managementa  of  schools  and  edocatort  senerally,  the  new  ai 
improved  edition  of  MAOILL'd  HISTORY  OF  VIRQINIA  which  has  been  adopted  by  U&e  State  Bow 
of  BdacatioD  of  Virginia  for  nee  in  the  pnblic  free  schools  for  the  ensaing  four  years. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  many  improTements  and  increased  size  of  the  book.  It  oootaios  SI 
pages  and  65  illustrations,  and  we  believe  it  will  meet  with  the  full  approbation  of  Virginia  edncator 
being  X88kntiallt,  iif  all  pabticulars, 

^   ■VXlEi.G-XliTXA.    BOOK!. 

Besides  supplying  an  important  need  in  the  schools  not  otherwise  met,  we  feel  sure  It  will  supply  a  plae 
in  Virginia  history  not  filled  by  any  other  book.  It  is.  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  pride  tbat  we  soboiii 
to  Virginia  educators  and  the  general  public  the  only  Virginia  History  compiled  by  a  Virginia  antbor  and 
published  by  a  Virginia  publishing  houne. 

The  study  of  the  Virginia  History  is  required  in  all  schools  in  the  State.   .We    Invite  school  oOlcM 
who  are  not  using  it,  to  correspond  with  us  on  the  UTSTORY  sul^ect.    Wo  are    aleo    the  autborissd 
distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  and   appUcaOiotts  for 
supplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same,  should  be  addressed  direct  to.us. 
4^  Send  for  Price-Usts  and  Discounts.  Respectfully, 


Jan.  90 — tf 


J.  P.  BELL  CO..  Publishers, 

816  Main  Street,  Lynehbtirg:,  Va. 


$20 


WULL  BUT  THB   FAVOBITB 

singer:^ 

Sewing  Machine 

With  ttrop  leaf,  fancy  r  cover,  two 
large  drawers,  with  nickel  rings,  and 
a  full  set  of  Attachments,  equal  to 
any  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 
and  upwards  by  Canvassers. 


A  week's  trial  in  your  home,  before  pajmentoli 
iked.  Buy  direct  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  save 
rents'  profits,  besides  getting  certitlcatos  of  war> 
ntee  for  three  years.   Bend  for  testimonials  to 

)-OPERiTIYB  SEWIH6  HiCHIHE  CO., 

•69  South  11th  Stbxbt,  Philadelphia. 


"-Wa  PAT  TKB  FJUfiIGHT..ffl 


E 

Jteelpens  [  I 

They  poaaeas  the  esaential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evenness  of 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 


Venablc's  First  Lessons 18 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64 

Venable's  Mental  Arithmetic 28 


Maury's  Elementary  Geography $    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual '  ^ 

Maury's  Revised  Physical '  ** 

Holmes'  New  History I  <» 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obuined  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Feb.  90— tf  19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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ECLEaiC  SERIES-ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

READY  JANUARY  20. 

NB'W    ECLECTIC  HISTORY: 

A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edili(>n  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 
-Sto/?j,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimbr,  author  of  Thalbeimer's  Histories.  The  work  has 
been  re-wrillen  and  much  simplified  to  belter  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of 
illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full  page  colored  plates,  and 
the  entire  text  reset  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price,  ^l  .00 ; 
exchange  price,  60  centsw 

WADDY'S   COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  : 

The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criti- 
cism *nd  Construction.  By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Rich- 
-mond,  Va.,  High  School.    1 2mo,  416  pages.    Price,  ^i  .00 ;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

RAY'S   COMPLETE  ALGEBRA : 

A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's  Mathematical  Series.  By  George  W. 
Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincionaii.  A  one-book  course  in  Algebra, 
sufficiendy  full  for  the  high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  r2mo,  358 
pages.     Price,  ^i  .00;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

I.OKO*S   NEW  LANQUAOE  EXERCISES  : 

Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beautifully  illustrated.  . 

Part    I,  First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages,  20  cents. 
Part  II,  Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages^  25  cents. 

McQUPFEYS  REVISED  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  LITERARY  READER  : 

i2mo,  479  page*,  half  leather.  Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English 
Literature.    85  cents. 

HOLBROOKES  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  : 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School.  Combines  the  "  Training 
Lessons"  and  "Complete"  Grammar  in  one  volume.     65  cents. 

McOUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER: 

A  Literary  Reader  for  higher  grades.  Ten  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth.  432 
pages.    60  cents. 

HEWETrs  PSYCHOLOGY: 

For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hewett,  LL.D.,  President  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.    Cloth.     192  pages.     85  cents. 

ECLECTIC  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY: 

By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modern  text-book.  Essentially  different  in  form  and 
contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thou- 
sand) cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.     Price,  t\.OQ\  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

SS,ND  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES, 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  OVio. 


AmeriGan   Book  Company; 


INCORPORATED. 


BIRDSEYE  BLAKBMAN,      .        -        -.        -       -.        -     President. 

ALFRED  C.  BARNES,        -  -        -        -        -        -         Vice-President. 

HARRY  T.  AMBROSE,         -        -  -        -       -     Treasai^r. 

OILMAN  H.  TUCKER,        -  -        -        *       -       ^        Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

CALEB  S.  BRAGG,  Ch'm*n,  HENRY  B.  BARNES, 

WILLIAM   H.  APPLETON,  BFRDSEYE  BLAKEMAN, 

WILLIAM  W.  APPLETON,  GEORGE  R.  CATHCART, 

DANIEL  APPLETON,  A.  H.  HINKLE, 

ALFRED  C.  BARNES,  DAVID  B.  IVISON, 

CHARLES  J.  BARNES,  HENRY  H.  VAIL. 


The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  is  an  incorporated  stocjc  company,  whose 
sole  and  exclusive  business  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  School  and  College  Text- 
Books,  Maps  and  Charts.  Its  principal  places  of  business  are  in  New  Voric,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago, 

The  American  Book  Company  Is  not  a  trust,  or  trustee,  for  other  parties,  bat  iB  the 
abscHute  owner  of  all  its  publications,  responsible  only  to  its  authors  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Company,  therefore,  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing;  to  the  public,  to  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  purchasers  of  school  book<,  that  it  has  taken  the  foJiowfng  steps 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  school  books  to  the  consumer: 

First.— ^The  wh^'lesale  prices  formerly  published  by  (he  American  Book  Company  and 
its  predecessors  from  this  date  will  be  the  mailing  prices  of  its  books. 

Second. — The  Company  prop4>ses  to  make  such  discounts  from  its  publistied  prices  as 
shall  enable  any  dealer  in  the  United  States  to  sell  its  books  at  this  mailing' price. 

Third. — The  Company  will  ^end  any  book  on  its  litt  to  any  addrens   in   the  United 
States,  free  of  charge  for  postage  or  express,  on  receipt  of  its  published  price,  thus 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  even  in  the  remotest  and  -scaliest  village  iti  ^ht 
country,  an  effective  safeguard  against  extravagant  charges  and  }>rofits  on  the  part  of 
local  dealers  or  transportation  companies- 
Fourth.— The  Company  will  contract  directly  with  Boards  of  Education  in  buJ 
part  of  the  country  to  supply  text-books  for  a  term  of  years  at  net  contract  prices, 
which  are  20  %  less  than  list  prices,  and  will  give  guaranty  that  if  at  any  futare  time 
the  Company's  prices  shall  be  reduced,  a  corresponding  redaction  shall  be  made  in  all  - 
existing  contract  prices.  ' 

The  American  Book  Company  will  employ  its  combined  capital,  labor  and  expcrienctf 
to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  books  now  on  its  list  and  to  produce  new  ones  of  tbe 
highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  it  will  offer  all  its  publications  at  the  lowesf  price  at 
which  similar  publications  can  be  bought  in  any  country. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  June  20,  1890. '  Jnly»90--*^* 
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VIRGINIA;  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

By  JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 

Author  of  "THE  VIRGINIA  COMEDIANS,"    "LIFE  OF  STONEW^ALL 

JACKSON,"   '•  LIFE  OF  ROBT.  E.  LEE/'  Etc.    With  a  Map  of  Colonial 

Virginia.    Volume  I  in  The  American  Commonwealth  Series.     544  pag^ea. 

16  mo.,  gilt   top,  $i.i5. 


No  more  acceptahle  writer  could  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  story  of  Virginia's  hisforfg 
Mr.  Cooke  is  a  graceful  writer^  and  thoroughly  informed  in  reference  to  his  subjects.  He 
writes  from  a  full  mind,  gained  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  booknaaker,  but  from  a 
love  for  Virginia  and  her  people.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  tells  the  story  in  a 
delightful  way.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into.the  hands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  give 
them  a  true  account  of  our  State  by  a  loyal  son,  to  infuse  admiration  for  their  ancestors 
and  emulation  of  their  noble  virtues. — Educational  yournai  of  Virginia.    {^Richmoml^  Va,) 

The  Board  oi  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgfinia  has  adopted 
this  book  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  PABK  STREET.  BOSTOlf-.  11  EAST  ITth  BTRBBT,  NEW  YQM.. 

Sept.  90- It. 

HALE'S    LONGER    ENGLISH    POEMS. 


LONGER    ENGLISH    POEMS 

With  Philological  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching 
of  English.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.  A.     12010.    Cloth,    Price,  Jr  10. 

"The  Notes  are  very  fnll  atid  j^ood,  and  the  hook,  oil ited  hv  otic  of  our  most  rultivated    Eng;li<*h 
scholars,  is  probably  the  best  vohimc:  of  selections  ever  m.ide  for  tho  use  ot  schools."—/'/-^/.  Morl^y. 

MACMILLAN'S    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

A  Series  of  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  EtigUsh  Classics.     With 
fntrodiiclions  and  Notes.     i6mo.     Bound  in  Cloth.     Price  per  volume,  40  cents. 

For  Descriptive  Lists  of  the  Series^  address  the  PubHshers, 
Aug.  90— 3111  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

AT  STATE  CONTRACT  PRICES. 

B^T  Virginia  Public  School  Register,  75c.,  or  if  sent  by  Mail.  90c.  Cash.  Tbit 
Register  is  to  be  used  in  all  Public  Schools  rn  Virginia. 
fit*?/*  We  mail  for  Ji.oo  each,  Books  of  200  warrants:  A— COUNTY  school 
funds.  B— STATE  school  funds.  C— DISTRICT  school  funds.  We  supply  all 
the  New  and  Old  public  school  books,  also  for  private  schools  and  colleges. 
The  largest  assortment  of  Law  and  Miscellaneous  liooks  (new  and  old)  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  at 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

1303  and  1304  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Sexagesimals  and  the  Ori£:in  of  Hours  and  Minntes. 

BY  JAMES  M*  CARROLL. 

In  an  address  delivered  some  time  ago  at  the  Mansion  House,  London, 
before  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Max  Miiller, 
the  celebrated  Oriental  scholar  and  archaeologist,  asks  the  question  : 
"Why  is  onr  hour  divided  into  sixty  minutes,  each  minute  into  sixty 
seconds  ?  "  etc. ;  and  he  answers  himself  in  the  following  manner :  "  Simply 
and  solely  because  in  Babylonia  there  existed  by  the  side  of  the  decimal 
system  of  notation  another  system,  the  sexagesimal,  which  counted  by 
sixties.  Why  that  number  should  have  been  chosen  is  clear  enough,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  practical  sense  of  those  ancient  Babylonian  mer- 
chants. There  is  no  number  which  has  so  many  divisors  as  sixty.  The 
Babylonians  divided  the  sun*s  daily  journey  into  24  parasangs,  or  720 
stadia,  E?ich  parasang  or  hour  was  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes.  A 
parasang  is  about  a  German  mile;  and  Babylonian  astronomers  compared 
the  progress  made  by  the  sun  during  one  hour,  at  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
to  the  progress  made  by  a  good  walker  during  the  same  time,  both  ac- 
complishing one  parasang.  The  whole  course  of  the  sun  during  the 
twenty-four  equinoctial  hours  was  fixed  at  24  parasangs,  or  720  stadia, 
or  360  dq^ees.  This  system  was  handed  on  to  the  Greeks;  and  Hippar- 
chus,  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  about  150  B.  C,  introduced 
the  Babylonian  hour  into  Europe.  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  150  A.  D., 
and  whose  name  still  lives  in  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
gave  still  wider  currency  to  the  Babylonian  way  of  reckoning  time.  It 
vas  carried  down  on  the  great  stream  of  traditional  knowledge  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  sailed  down  safely  over  the 
Niagara  of  the  French  Revolution;  for  the  French,  when  revolutionizing 
weights  and  measures,  coins  and  dates,  and  subjecting  all  to  the  decimal 
system  of  reckoning,  were  induced  by  some  unexplained  motive  to  re- 
spect our  clocks  and  watches,  and  allowed  our  dials  to  remain  sexagesi- 
mal, that  is,  Babylonian,  each  hour  consisting  of  sixty  minutes.  Here 
you  see  again  the  wonderful  coherence  of  the  world,  and  how  what  we 
call  knowledge  is  the  result  of  an  unbroken  tradition,  of  a  teaching 
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descending  from  father  to  son.  Not  more  than  about  a  hundred  arms 
would  reach  from  us  to  the  builders  of  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  enable 
us  to  shake  hands  with  the  founders  of  the  oldest  pyramids,  and  to  thank 
them  for  what  they  have  done  for  us." 

Although  we  are  prone  to  place  great  reliance  on  any  statement  made 
by  Professor  Miiller  in  philological  or  archaeological  relations,  I  find  great 
difficulty  in  comprehending  one  or  two  of  his  propositions  here.     For 
example,  I  do  not  accept  that  embodying  the  assertion  that  our  hour  was 
divided  into  sixty  minutes  simply  and  solely  because  there  existed  in 
Babylonia  by  the  side  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  that  counted 
by  tens,  another  system,  the  sexagesimal,  that  counted  by  sixties.     Ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  "a  woman's  reason/'  this  "because"  seems  rather 
out  of  place  here,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  existence  of  sexagesimals  apart  from  their  application  to  a  circle. 
In  truth,  sexagesimals  and  the  graduation  of  the  circle  must  have  been 
of  simultaneous  origin.     The  necessities  of  the  circle  demanded  a  sexa- 
gesimal system  of  division.     The  relation  of  the  radius   to  the  drcum- 
ference  pointed  clearly  to  this.     Sixty  degrees  in  the  one,  and  six  times 
sixty,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  in  the  other.      This  relation 
cannot  be  set  aside  or  ignored.     The  difficulty  encountered  in  any  en- 
deavor to  relate  with  geometrical  or  mathematical  accuracy  the  radius  to 
the  circumference  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  here.     The  radius 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  accepted  by  the  ancients  as  the  J^th  of 
the  circumference  ;  that  is,  as  60  is  to  360  ;  and  hence  sexagesimals  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  sprung  from  the  very  life-blood  of  the  circle,  so 
to  speak,  and  the  necessities  which  constrained  the  decimal  system  to 
assume  a  new  and  simple  form,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  circle  in  all  its 
applications  and  uses  could  be  measured  with  the  greatest  ease  and  with 
infallible  accuracy.     And  here  it  will   be  observed  that  this  mode  of 
reckoning  time  on  a  circle  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  apparent  daily  course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
It  is,  besides,  the  one  which  meets  with  readiness  and  intelligence  aJI  the 
exactions  of  astronomy  where  the  circle  is  called  upon  to  play  any  part 
Its  sexagesimal  graduation  appears  to   meet  all  the   requirements  of     j 
geometry  also,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  mathematics,  where  it  comes 
into  play.     But  this  might  not  have  been  dwelt  on  so  minutely  here,  as  a 
very  little  consideration  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  it  plain  to  any  ordinary 
intelligence.* 

The  position  assumed  by  Professor  Mtlller  in  relation  to  the  number 
sixty  will  not  be  readily  understood  by  the  casual  reader,  nor  perhaps  by 
the  most  critical  either.  Sixty,  he  assures  us,  was  employed  by  the  wise 
Babylonian  merchants  as  a  measure  of  time  because  it  has  a  greater 
number  of  divisors  than  any  other.  Now,  if  this  statement  has  no 
learned  sublimation  or  special  pleading  about  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  taken  m 
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the  common  sense,  every-day  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Mtiller  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  his  position  here.  Ninety  has  as  great  a  number  of  divisors 
as  sixty  has ;  while,  if  we  are  permitted  to  use  more  than  one  digit,  there 
are  several  numbers  that  have  more  divisors  than  sixty  has — 240,  360, 
720,  840,  900,  for  example.  Ninety,  however,  covers  all  the  necessities 
of  my  position,  and  here  I  allow  this  part  of  the  subject  to  rest. 

The  theory  of  the  parasang,  or  the  speed  of  **a  good  walker,*'  as  a 
measure  of  time  among  the  Babylonians,  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  any 
great  degree  of  confidence  in  the  methods  or  deductions  of  that  people, 
inasmuch  as  it  argues  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumbism  utterly  foreign  to  astute 
observation  or  the  exactions  of  science.     Besides,  some  very  respectable 
authorities  give  to  India  and  China  an  antiquity  beyond  our  reach  on  any 
historical  basis.    Of  Babylon  and  its  founders  we  have  some  knowledge 
at  least.      Neither  it  nor  they  antedate  the  Flood ;  but  the  annals  of  the 
Flowery  Land,  or  those  of  the  Hindoos,  have  no  commencement  com- 
prehensible to  us.    The  curtain  that  hangs  between  us  and  the  remote 
piast  here  is  so  impenetrable  and  of  such  appalling  darkness  that  we  turn 
away  aghast,  and  take  a  sort  of  temporary  refuge  in  the  cramped  chron- 
ology of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver — a  chronology  that  has  done  more  to 
dwarf  the  human  intellect  and  sap  the  foundations  of  archaeological  re- 
search than  can  well  be  imagined.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars  of 
ability  that  India  and  China  antedate  in  astronomical  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery both  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and  that  the  Hindoos  were  the  first  to 
invent  or  discover  the  zodiac,  and  to  carry  the  year  through  the  twelve 
signs.     This  latter  ancient  people  had  better  opportunities  of  studying 
the  heavens  from  their  elevated  plateaus  than  had  the  Babylonians  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.      And  we  have  historical  evidence  that 
astronomy  was  pursued  as  a  study  with  greater  ardor  and  fidelity,  and 
under  more  rigorous  laws  in  China,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
ancient  world.     Again,  there  have  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  archaeo- 
^1^1  finds  in  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  in  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea  that  tran- 
^^     '"  beauty  of  design  or  workmanship  those  of  the  larger  Asia. 
^'  ^^^"»  accord  so  dogmatically  to  Babylon  this  regal  position    itx 
seve^^h""^'^     The  Kali  Yug  of  the  Hindoo  notes  a  period  of  upward    of 
Chi^°  w"''^^^  y^^"  before  the  founding  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  records  of 
tunes  Uf     ^^^^  eclipses  and  other  astronomical  phenomena  many  c^xv-. 
As        I,       ^^^  ^^^^  happy  pair  were  expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Ecl^^x^ 
sun  \t      ^^^lonians  being  the  first  to  divide  the  daily  course  of  t:Vx^ 
Chines  ^  l^^'^^^'^^"'^  parasangs  or  hours,  many  believe  that,  like     ti>^^ 
that  th^R  ^^  divided  the  day  into  twelve  periods  of  two  hours  each,  s^^xxrt^ 
four  ho^    ^'^^^  were  the  first  to  divide  the  day  and  night  into  ^w^^cv^^r^^ 
reckonir*  "^*^^^  is,  from  one  o'clock  to  twenty-four  o'clock— a  moc^^^    ^ 
Profte^  ^^^^  which  obtains  in  Italy  to  this  day.  ^ 

^^  MtlUer  dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  feet  that  the  ^^ 
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gesimal  or  Babylonian  mode  of  reckoning  time  floated  intact  on  the  tide 
of  tradition  down  through  all  the  ages,  and  sailed  safely  over  the  Niagara 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  French  people,  who  were  engaged 
in  revolutionizing  their  weights,  coins,  dates,  and  measures,  and  subject- 
ing all  to  the  decimal  system,  respected  it  and  did  not  interfere  with  our 
clocks  and  watches,  but  held  by  the  Babylonian  dial  or  sexagesimal 
system,     As  well  might  we  be  congratulated  on  the  Forty-seventh  of 
Euclid,  or  the  circle  itself,  having  survived  the  great  upheaval  of  '93. 
For  although  the  Forty-seventh  contains  eternal  principles  or  truths, 
these  latter  could  possibly  be  presented  in  some  other  manner,  in  some 
algebraic  form,  for  example ;  while  the  circle,  also,  might  be  g^raduated 
on  the  decimal  system.     But  both  would  obviously  have  suffered  from 
any  interference  in  this  relation,  both  being  absolutely  perfect  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  improvement.    The  French,  in  the  case  of  the  circle, 
at  once  recognized  how  utterly  indispensable  were  sexagesimals  to  intel- 
ligent graduation  of  their  clocks  and  watches,  whose  faces  represented  a 
circle,  or  the  daily  course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.     There  was  the 
radius  or  minute-hand  following  the  sun,  so  to  speak,  throughout  his 
whole  diurnal  journey,  and  indicating  his  position  in  the  heavens  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.    This  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
then,  cannot  properly  be  attributed  to  any  desire  to  do  homage  to  the 
genius  of  the  philosophers  of  that  once  great  empire  stretched  along  the 
Euphrates,  but  simply  because  the  sexagesimal  system  and  the  circle  as  a 
unit  corresponded  and  harmonized  with  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens 
through  which  the  sun  passed  daily,  and  with  the  divisions  of  the  circle 
as  it,  from  time  immemorial,  stood  in  use  for  geometrical,  astronomical, 
and  all  other  purposes  where  it  was  adopted  as  a  standard  of  measure. 

To  attribute  the  invention  of  the  dial  to  Babylonia  is,  I  think,  hazardous 
in  the  extreme,  from  the  fact  that  the  dial  was  a  suggestion  of  nature, 
which  must  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  earliest  races  of  man- 
kind possessed  of  any  degree  of  intelligence  or  observation.     Every  tall, 
slender  shadow  thrown  by  the  sun-  when  on  the  meridian  of  any  place 
outside  the  tropics,  afforded  as  true  an  indicator  of  the  passing  of  time 
daily  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  gnomon  of  the  dial  of  the  present 
day.    This  may  seem  a  trifle  perplexing  to  some  ;  but  obviously,  if  the 
shadow  thrown  at  noon  by  any  upright  whatever  be,  say  three  feet  in 
length  from  the  base,  a  circle  described  with  a  radius  of  three  feet  round, 
the  upright  will  be  traversed  by  the  shadow  of  this  radius  with  as  mucb 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  sun  as  the  gnomon  just  alluded  to,  or  the 
minute-hand  of  a  watch  or  clock.     Consequently,  where  suggestions  of 
the  dial  were  to  be  found  so  widely  spread  among  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  when  the  noting  of  the  passage  of  time  must  have  been  o( 
great  importance  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  this  circular 
\     movement  of  a  shadow  could  have  escaped  the  observation  of  even  pre- 
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historic  man,  presuming  him  to  be  possessed  of  some  degree  of  intellec- 
tuality, and  not  totally  lacking  in  the  perceptive  faculties.     In  opposition 
to  this  theory,  it  has  been  said  that  no  idea  of  a  circle  could  be  obtained 
from  a  radius  that  was  continually  shortening  from  sunrise  until  midday, 
and  lengthening  from  midday  to  sunset.     This  would  be  correct  enough 
if  we  depended  on  the  extreme  point  of  such  a  radius  to  describe  a  true 
circle  ;  but  as  this  course  would  be  not  only  unscientific,  but  absurd,  we 
must,  if  we  would  trace  a  circle  mathematically  perfect,  with  a  shadow 
for  its  radius,  take  the  shadow  at  its  shortest  or  noontide  point  and  allow 
that  precise  point  to  describe  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  taking  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  lengthening  of  the  shadow  beyond  it.     Should  we  take  a 
radius  longer  than  that  furnished  by  the  midday  shadow  at  the  time  of 
the  equinox,  we  should  be  unable  to  encompass  i8o  degrees  of  longitude 
while  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon ;  for  the  shadow  must  travel  over  90 
degrees  on  the  east  side  of  the  gnomon  and  90  degrees  on  the  west,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  an  accuracy  more  minute  than  can  be  well 
illustrated  by  any  other  mode  of  graduation.     This  shadow  can  never  be 
shorter  than  it  is  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian.     Hence  this  may  be 
considered   the  only  period  when  we  can  properly  construct  a  radius 
capable  of  meeting  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  of  touching  alike 
the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  during  twelve  hours  of  sun. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  had  but  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  very  anti- 
quity which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  our  doors.     The  recent  researches  in 
Fayoon,  Kgfypt,  seem  to  point  in  this  direction.     Almost  daily,  we  have 
some  new  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  presumption  that  the  period  of 
the  first  appearance  of  man  on  this  planet  must  remain  a  profound  mys- 
tery forever,  and  that  no  great  discovery  or  idea,  in  any  relation  whatever, 
has  yet  sprung  in  full  panoply  from  the  head  of  any  precise  age  or  people 
after  the  manner  of  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.     It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  somewhat  hast>'  to  attribute  so  much  intellectual  greatness  to 
the  Babylonians,  while  India  and  China  are  left  standing  out  in  the  cold. 
The  Babylonians  were,  no  doubt,  great  discoverers  and  observers — grea^t^ 
inventors,  if  you  will ;  but  were  they  not  indebted  to  the  ages  that  ha^ci. 
preceded  their  time  for  something  ?     Were  they  not  discoverers  or  invert  ^ 
tors  in  the  same  sense  that  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newtorx  ^ 
Fulton,  Morse,  and  others  were  ?     Great  facts  and  principles  in  ev^i:--^ 
mental  and   physical  relation  have  ever  lain   pulverized  and   withov^X 
coherence  among  the  nations  of  the  remote  past,  to  be  gathered  togetVx^^^ 
in  after-ages  by  master-spirits,  who  gave  them  a  local  habitation  an^:^       ^ 
name.     From  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  the  circle  was  used  ^^t:  :»r-  ^^-^^ 
nomically  long  before  Babylon  built  that  famous  brick  monument  to    >-^^  ^^^ 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy.    That  the  circle  as  a  mere  geometer  1 
figure  can  exist  without  sexagesimals  is  true,  but  that  sexagesimals  ca.r^ 
have  any  intelligent  mission  to  perform  in  the  absence  of  the  circle  s^^ 
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equally  plain,  to  me  at  least.  The  circle,  in  its  most  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual aspect,  and  in  its  whole  bearing  on  astronomy,  means  sexagesimals ; 
and  sexagesimals,  in  their  only  intelligible  application,  mean  the  circle.— 
Belfard's  Magazine, 


Mental  Strain. 

BY  M.  CHARLES  RICHET. 


A  book  on  mental  over-pressure  has  been  written  by  Madame  Mana- 
c6ine  for  the  protection  of  the  men  who  are  to  follow  us.  A  continuance 
of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  now  led  in  the  great  centers  of  civilization  will 
involve  the  risk  of  compromising  the  lot  of  future  generations.  We  are 
going  blindly,  groping,  toward  a  new  humanity,  to  issue  from  us,  of 
which  we  cannot  predict  the  character.  This  humanity  is  in  danger  of 
being  a  poor  affair  indeed,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard 
the  case,  unless  we  conduct  ourselves  better.  Madame  Manac^ine  has 
undertaken  to  analyze  the  present  conditions  of  existence,  phy.siological 
and  psychological ;  to  exhibit  us  to  ourselves  as  we  are  ;  to  draw  a  bal- 
ance-sheet of  our  mistakes  in  habits  and  education,  for  the  avoidance  oi 
a  threatened  decay.  We  owe  her  thanks  for  her  generous  and  patient 
attempt. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  future  of  mankind. 
We  have  an  account  to  settle  with  the  men  of  coming  ages.  We  must 
be  careful  for  them.  They  are  worthy  of  our  interest  and  forethought, 
and  we  should  be  very  culpable  if  we  dtd  not  have  some  care  for  the 
fate  of  our  great-great-grandchildren. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  living  beings,  of  whatever  kind,  is  the 
tendency  to  resemble  their  parents.  It  is  fatal,  irresistible,  and  dominant 
in  all  biological  laws.  By  heredity  we  acquire  this  or  that  trait  of  our 
fathers,  whether  it  be  natural  or  acquired  in  them.  The  consequence  d 
this  fact  is  momentous,  and  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  M.  Marion  in 
his  book  on  Moral  Solidarity.  It  is,  that  our  children  will  be  the  same 
as  we  have  been.  They  are  our  image  and  the  faithful  portrait  of  our- 
selves. A  vice  acquired  by  us  will  become  natural  with  them.  An  acci- 
dental physical  or  moral  blemish,  brought  on  by  our  faults,  or  errors,  or 
carelessness,  will  become  in  them  a  natural  blemish,  and  they  will  trans- 
mit it  to  their  descesdants. 

Unless  we  are  now  able  to  preserve  our  mental  and  bodily  iotces  iptact, 
our  grandchildren  will  be  victims  to  our  faults.  They  would  even  have 
the  right  to  a  certain  extent  to  call  us  to  account  for  our  careless  con^^^^^ 
"  What  did  you  do  with  that  vigorous  body  and  healthy  and  sturdy 
mind  that  were  given  you  by  your  parents  ?  for  it  is  by  your  fault  tna 
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we  are  miserable  and  sickly.**  The  importance  of  the  question  is  thus 
well  established.  Since^the  future  depends  on  the  present,  it  is  no  less 
than  a  question  of  the  future  of  men.  This  being  fixed,  the  query  arises, 
is  there  mental  overstrain  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  gives  us 
occasion  to  answer  affirmatively.  In  consequence  of  the  prodigiously 
artificial  conditions  of  existence  which  our  advanced  civilization  has  im- 
posed upon  us,  we  have  greatly  modified  the  habitual  and  physiological 
life  of  our  organism.  A  close  study  of  the  habits  of  contemporary  men, 
such  as  the  author  of  this  book  has  made,  will  show  that  nothing  is  less 
in  agreement  with  a  healthy  vitality  than  the  mode  of  living  of  to-day. 

From  very  early  years  children  are  shut  up  in  work-rooms  for  many 
hours  with  tiresome  books.      They  have  no  sufficient  distraction  from 
these  books,  no  better  prospect  of  good  to  be  derived  from  them  than 
the  hope  of  some  time  passing  an  examination,  complicated,  hard,  and 
encyclopedic,  of  a  compass  surpassing  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
wisest  man  that  can  be  imagined.     Then,  in  youth  there  are  still  exami- 
nations, still  hours  of  study,  still  books,  with  only  the  scantiest  provisions 
for  diversion  and  recreation,  except  by  resorting  to  fatiguing  dissipations. 
Too  much  civilization,  too  much  mental  culture,  with  too  little  care  for 
the  physical  part.     Do  we  forget  that  the  material  structure  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  cannot  maintain  itself  in  an  enfeebled 
body?    We  ought  to  realize  that  sooner  or  later  thie  body  will  avenge 
itself.    We  cannot  break  away  with  impunity  from  the  laws  of  sound 
psychological  hygiene.     The  muscle  that  is  not  exercised  becomes  atro- 
phied; the  muscle  that  works  too  much  becomes  diseased.     The  mind 
that  is  not  exercised  decays  ;  the  mind  that  labors  too  much  is  distorted, 
and  we  reach  the  sad  result  of  weakening  the  understanding  by  the 
excess  of  labor  to  which  we  subject  it.  of  destroying  {he  instrument  we 
use. 

The  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  extolled  w^at  they  vaguely 
called  a  return  to  the  state  of  nature.     They  imagined  that  man  was 
primarily  a  perfect  being,  and  that,  as  his  intellectual  and  social  growth 
have  gone  on,  he  has  correspondingly  degenerated  and  become  vicious. 
Nature  did  well,  they  said,  but  civilization  made  him  wicked.      The 
reverse  of  this,  however,  is  nearer  the  truth  ;  and  if  we  had  to  look  for 
types  of  moral  perfection,  we  should  not  go  among  savage  peoples. 
Neither  do  savages  excel  the  civilized  races  in  vigor  and  health  of  body. 
But  while  we  recognize  that  savages  are  not  men  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  in  a  supreme  condition  of  excellence,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
civilized  man  has  singularly  neglected  his  body,  that  vesture  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  attach  some  importance  ;  for,  without  that  vesture,  there 
is  no  man. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  body  and  mind.     W 
we  should  try  to  lead  an  exclusively  animal  life,  devoted  to  eating,  walk- 
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ing,  sleeping  and  making  love,  we  should  find  such  existence  insipid 
enough.  We  could  not  maintain  it  if  we  would,  for  there  are  a  thousand 
features  of  our  present  life  that  we  could  not  eliminate.  But  we  can  and 
should  recommend  and  require  that  a  considerable  place  be  given  to 
physical  exercise.  English  youth,  who  practice  passionately  at  cricket, 
cycling,  and  canoeing,  are  at  the  same  time  good  Hellenists,  and  often 
excellent  mathematicians.  It  is  all  the  better  for  the  mind  to  work,  on 
condition  that  the  body  is  also  exercised.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  was  the  ancient  maxim  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  and  no  better  for- 
mula has  yet  been  found.  Let  us,  then,  have  some  reg^ard  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  body.  Let  us  l^arn  to  keep  our  muscles  in  full  energy,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  and  bracing  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  or,  if 
these  are  too  far  away,  the  air  of  the  fields  around  our  towns.  By  brief 
distractions  of  this  kind  we  will  benefit  the  mind. 

The  sad  thing  about  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  intellectual 
labor,  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal,  as  irregularities 
in  that  labor  that  do  the  harm.     We  are  satisfied  that  the  g;reat  workers, 
who  have  performed  grand  achievements  by  genius  or  patience,  owe 
their  triumph  less  to  a  temporary  excess  of  labor  than  to  continuous, 
regular,  persevering  work,*  interrupted  by  regular  and  systematic  recrea- 
tions.    Above  all — and  it  is  the  most  important  point — it  is  necessary  to 
abstain  from  excess.     Moderation,  the  just  mean,  which  has  been  so  (re- 
quently  and  so  foolishly  ridiculed,  is  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
true  and  practical  wisdom.     Not  to  force  children  to  excessive  work  in 
school,  to  be  able  to  take  rest,  to  limit  our  ambition  and  desires  as  much 
as  possible,  to  live  for  a  few  hours  a  day  a  purely  animal  existence,  are 
what  we  ought  all  to  try  to  do ;  and  we  should  be  recompensed  for  it  very 
quickly  by  better  moral  and  physical  health.     The  vsdue  of  that  boon 
cannot  be  overestimated.     If  we  represent  the  co-efficient  of  happiness 
by  loo,  95  of  the  marks  should  go  to  health,  while  fortune  and  fame 
would  only  deserve  the  other  5.     The  affair  is  one  of  habits  rather  than 
of  regulation,  and  legislation  can  have  little  effect  upon  it.     Our  duty  is 
clear.     The  first  thing  is  to  reform  the  education  of  children  and  youth. 
Everybody  should  be  made  to  imderstand  that  mental  labor  can  be  good 
only  as  it  is  moderate  and  accompanied  by  bodily  exercise.     Bodily 
activity  should  be  encouraged,  class-hours  diminished,  and  play-hours 
increased.     All  this  appears  simple  enough  and  easy,  for  everybody  is  at 

*  Littrd,  one  of  the  greatest  workers  that  ever  were,  passed  his  whole  day  out 
of  doors,  and  never  began  to  work  till  evening,  at  half  past  seven,  after  dinner, 
and  then  stayed  in  his  library,  bent  over  his  books,  without  any  relief,  till  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  M.  Barthdiemy- 
Saint- Hilaire,  he  sometimes,  when  about  to  retire,  met  his  friend  goin^  to  work ; 
for  M.  Barth61emy-Saint>Hilaire  was  accustomed  to  begin  at  daylight.  M.  IJttr6 
led  this  laborious  life,  with  inexorable  regularity,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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bottom  agreed  upon  it.  They  all  preach  moderation,  and  it  has  a  ^ne 
sound-      But  is  it  ever  easy  to  be  moderate — that  is,  wise  ? 

Civili2:ation  has  certainly  enormously  extended  our  knowledge  of  every 
kind.  A  well-informed  man  to-day  must  know  some  three  times  as  much 
as  he  would  have  had  to  know  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  in  another 
hundred  years  he  will  have  tt>  know  as  much  more.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  our  mental  capacity.  We  must  learn  to  restrain  ourselves.  Instead 
of  being^  encyclopedists,  we  shall  have  to  be  specialists  ;  and,  even  in  our 
specialty,  will  have  to  moderate  our  studies.  We  must  never  let  physi- 
cal need — the  open  air,  exercise,  and  sleep — be  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  school  examinations  or  the  life  of  society. 

We  wiU  end  with  a  trite  quotation.  But  trite  quotations  are  the  best, 
because  they  recall  uncontested  and  incontestable  truths.  *'  Man,'*  says 
Pascal,  "is  neither  an  angel  nor  beast.'*  We  shall  have  to  submit  to 
being,  partly  at  least,  animals,  and  consequently  to  take  care  of  the 
animal  which  is  half,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  half,  of  ourselves. 
If  the  animal  suffers,  the  angel  will  be  ill.  The .  future  is  for  the  races 
that  do  not  sacrifice  their  bodies.  —  Translated  for  the  Popular  Science 
Umdhlyfrom  the  Revue  Scientifique, 
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There  are  two  general  njethods  that  have  been  advocated  for  many 
years,  of  teaching  the  first  lessons  in  Reading  to  young  children  just 
beginning  to  learn. 

One  of  these  begins  by  teaching  either  the  name  of  the  letter  or  else 
its  sound,  and  combining  these  sounds  or  letters  together  to  make  words. 

The  most  approved  way  of  following  this  method  is  to  teach  first  the 
sounds  of  letters  and  combine  them  into  words.  For  instance,  the  child 
learns  first  that  a  is  the  sign  for  the  short  sound  of  that  letter  or  a.  Next 
it  is  taught  the  sound  of  «.  Then  the  two  sounds  are  combined  in  an. 
This  forms  a  root  or  basis  for  a  large  group  of  words,  by  putting  the 
sound  of  different  consonants  before  it ;  such  sls /-an,  c-an/p-an,  r-an, 
M  an,  t-an,  van.  Then  another  family  of  words  is  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  such  as,  b-at,  c^at,  fat,  h^at,  m-at,  p  at,  r-at,  s-at,  vat.  Other 
families  of  words  are  grouped  in  a  similar  manner.  And  as  fast  as  words 
are  learned  that  can  be  combined  into  sentences  and  make  sense,  they  are 
put  together  so  as  to  say  something.  This  may  be  called  the  building  up 
method  of  teaching  reading.  It  differs  from  the  old  spelling-book  method 
only  m  this  that  sounds  are  used  to  make  words  instead  of  letters,  called 
by  their  names.  There  have  been  various  modifications  and  extentions 
of  this  method.    It  is  substantially  the  method  of  the  Pollard  system  so 
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popular  with  some  primary  teachers.      It  is  n^de  use  of  in  part  by  all 
primary  teachers.      This  method  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  natural 
and  best  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  to  begin  with  its  parts  and  build  up  the 
thing  with  these.     The  child  must  first  be  taught  the  parts  and  then  com- 
bine them  into  words.    The  pupil  is  interested  in  watching  what  familiar 
words  he  makes  by  this  process,  and  what  combinations  he  can  make  oi 
them  into  sentences  with  which  he  is  already  familiar, — having^  often  heard 
them  spoken,  or  having  spoken  them  himself      The  pupil  learns  the 
names  of  the  letters  incidentally,  for  the  most  part,  by  hearings  the  teacher 
and  the  other  pupils  speak  them.  .  Very  soon  the  pupil  begfins  to  separate 
new  words  into  their  sounds  and  thus  find  out  what  their  names  are,  and 
so  he  is  led  on,  combining  sounds  into  new  words  and   separating  new 
words  into  their  sounds,  and  thus  learning  how  to  pronounce  them.    This 
combining  and  separating  letters  and  sounds  is  kept  up  until  the  pupH 
can  make  out  a  new  word  ^at  sight  and  can  read  with  ease.       After  the 
pupil  has  become  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  words  he  is  helped  to  a 
new  word  in  his  reading  both  by  knowing  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and 
by  the  meaning  of  what  goes  before  it.    It  is  through  gatherings  the  mean- 
ing by  the  context  rather  than  by  observing  the  form  of  the  word  that  a 
child  will  call  hen  **  chicken,'*  or  cat  **  pussy.'*    This  is  not  a  bad  mistake, 
for  it  shows  that  the  child  is  carrying  the  meaning  along  with  his  reading. 

There  is  another  general  method  of  beginning  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  one  just  described.  It  holds  that  the  natural  method  of  learning  any- 
thing is  to  first  seize  it  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  study  it  more  thoroughly 
and  learn  it  more  perfectly  by  separating  it  into  its  parts,  and  thus  finding 
out  how  it  is  made  by  tearing  it  to  pieces.  These  teachers  generally 
begin  by  teaching  the  child  words  first,  and  after  it  has  learned  a  goodly 
number  of  these  and  can  combine  them  into  sentences,  these  words  are 
analyzed  into  their  sounds  and  letters,  and  the  simple  parts  of  which  they 
are  made  discovered.  This  analysis  is  continued  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
call  words  at  sight,  by  the  same  process  of  analyzing  them  into  their 
sounds  that  he  employed  by  the  other  method.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
whether  one  begins  at  first  by  the  sound  method  or  by  the  word  method, 
the  pupil  is  very  soon  brought  on  to  the  analyzing  of  a  word  into  its 
sounds  and  letters  to  learn  what  to  call  it. 

By  whichever  process  we  begin  to  teach  a  child  to  read,  it  is  but  a 
short  time  before  we  all  come  round  to  the  same  way  of  finding  out  a 
new  word.  If  we  cannot  speak  it  at  a  glance  we  separate  it  either  into 
syllables  or  elementary  sounds.  The  old  spelling-book  method  brought 
us  to  the  same  result  also.  There  is  little  to  justify  any  war  of  words 
about  the  relative  merits  of  synthetic  method  and  word  method.  We  all 
get  to  the  analytic  method  very  soon,  and  the  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  we  reach  it  depends  more  upon  the  skill,  enthusiasm,  and  teaching 
power  of  the  teacher  than  upon  the  superior  excellence  of  any  method  of 
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beginning  to  teach  children  to  read.     The  method  that  the^teacher  likes 
best,  and  believes  in  most  fervently,  will  be  the  best  method  for  her,  and 
she  will  be  successful  with  it  even  if  it  is  the  old  spelling-book  method. 
I  will  as^ee  to  find  a  teacher  that  will  teach  children  to  read  by  beginning 
with  the  old  spelling-book  method,  quite  as  successfully  and  quite  as  soon 
as  another  can  do  it  by  either  the  word  or  the  synthetic  method.      And 
yet  one  of  these  methods  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  better  than 
the  others  for  the  average  teacher.     It  is  better  because  it  is  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  way  in  which  the  child's  mind  acts  in  learning  other  things 
than  words.— G.  P,  B.  in  Public  School  /oumaL 


GonoerDiDg  Sohool  Oovernment. 

BY   PROF.  GEORGE  GRIFFITH,  NEW   PALTZ   STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

*'  Govern  Individuals.'* —During  my  second  year  of  teaching  I  read 
somewhere  this  piece  of  advice  bearing  upon  the  management  of  a  school 
— •'  Govern  Individuals."  It  then  seemed  to  me  sensible  advice,  and  I 
determined  to  tiy  it  by  following  it.  After  ten  years  of  experience  in 
obeying  this  maxim,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  helped  me  more  in 
the  control  of  my  schools  than  any  other  single  principle  of  action. 
Hence  my  present  strong  advocacy  of  it.  What  it  means,  why  it  should 
be  followed,  and  how  it  may  be  carried  out  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
school-room,  may  serve  as  our  plan  of  treatment. 

It  means  that  in  the  teacher's  effort  to  repress  disorder,  to  stimulate  to 
greater  exertion  in  studies,  to  build  up  a  more  healthful  public  sentiment 
in  his  school,  he  should  direct  his  efforts  maialy  upon  individual  pupils, 
not  upon  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  good  order 
of  the  school  as  a  whole  should  not  be  the  end  of  the  teacher's  efforts, 
for  no  teacher  should  be  satisfied  until  his  entire  school,  or  rather  every 
pupil  in  his  school,  is  in  order.  But  it  means  that  this  effort  to  secure 
the  good  order  of  the  whole  school  should  be  made  mainly  upon  the  in- 
dividual members  of  that  school. 

But  the  objection  is  at  once  made  that  this  will  be  a  waste  of  energy, 
that  the  teacher  will  only  fritter  away  his  time  and  powers  by  caring  for 
individuals,  when  he  should  marshal  and  direct  his  school  as  a  whole. 
Such  efforts  have  been  compared  to  that  of  a  drill  sergeant  who  tried  to 
train  each  individual  soldier  instead  of  a  number  of  soldiers  in  a  company, 
who  took  each  soldier  and  placed  him  in  his  proper  place  in  the  ranks  in- 
stead of  calling  the  order,  "  Fall  in.'*  The  comparison  is  not  apt.  If 
school  management  were  solely  training  to  mechanical  perfection  of  order 
and  movemenl,  advice  contrary  to  iny  maxim  would  be  best.  But  we  do 
not  admit  for  a  moment  this  superficial  view  of  school  management. 
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Something  of'this  is  evident  in  every  well  regulated  school,  but  this  is  fa: 
below  our  ideal  of  good  school  discipline.  Correct  outward  deportmen 
must  spring  from  hearts  recognizing  the  righteousness  of  order,  and  al 
must  tend  to  moral  education.  I  admit  that  the  larger  the  school  tht 
more  of  the  military  system  may  be  necessary  to  secure  sufficient  ordel 
for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

Governing  individuals  tends  more  to  the  proper  development  of  g( 
pupilship*  and  hence  of  good  citizenship.     It  localizes  responsibility.    Ii 
compels,  when  skilfully  employed,  self-government. 

There  is  probably  not  a  teacher  who  has  taught  any  length  of  time  who 
has  not  had  the  following  experience.  When  condemning  his  school  or 
class  for  disorder  or  failure  in  lessons,  he  has,  to  his  chagrin  and  disgust, 
noticed  that  only  those  comparatively  innocent  have  **  put  on  the  coat.*' 
Their  sensitive  natures  concluded  that  of  course  -it  must  be  they  who 
were  meant ;  while  those  really  most  worthy  of  censure  received  the  con- 
demnation, as  a  duck  receives  the  rain  on  his  back.  How  much  better 
it  is  to  select  those  most  in  blame,  and  deal  with  them  individually,  and 
generally  in  private. 

Every  community  of  children  as  well  as  every  community  of  adults 
has  its  leaders.     How  true  this  is  in  every  school  of  any  size !    There  are 
leaders  toward  good  and  leaders  toward  bad.     As  these  leaders  go,  so  go 
their  adherents.     Happy  that  teacher  in  whose  school  the  strongest  pupils 
are  the  best.      Such  a  school  will  govern  itself.     Always  unsuccessful  in 
any  school  is  that  teacher  who  fails  to  know  and  use  these  leaders  among 
his  pupils.     Study  to  discover  these  at  the  first,  and  **  when  found  make 
a  note  of  it. ' '      Those  who  are  strong  on  the  side  of  right  should  be  en- 
listed and  trusted  at  the  start.     Place  responsibility  upon  them,  not  in 
public  but  individually  and  privately.      Those  who  are  strong  as  leaders 
toward  evil  should  be  your  constant  study.     Watch  closely  until  you  find 
some  point  at  which  you  can  influence  them.     Study  to  find  some  good 
point  in  their  characters,  for  they  all  have  them.      Discover  something  in 
which  they  are  specially  interested.    Meet  them  in  this  field.    Show  your 
interest  in  their  specialty  and  in  them.      Encourage  them.      Help  them. 
Be  honest  and  honorable  with  them.      Win,  if  possible,  their  good  will. 
Strive  to  keep  them  busy.     Appeal  to  their  better  nature.    If  all  else  fail, 
convince  them  that  the  good  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards,  and  to  this  end  they  must  be  made  to  obey  righteous  laws. 
In  all  this«  again,  work  with  individuals  and  suit  your  treatment  to  the 
varying  natures  of  the  individuals  with  whom  you  are  dealing. 

When  there  is  general  disorder  or  confusion  in  your  school,  do  not 
shout  *'  Order,*'  do  not  rap  the  desk,  nor  strike  the  bell  to  secure  quiet, 
do  not  upbraid  the  school  as  a  whole  for  the  disorder;  but  watch  a 
moment  until  you  find  one  or  two  leaders  in  the  disorder,  and  then  deal 
with  those  individually. — School  Journal, 
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The  Graves  of  Enelish  Poets. 

BY  FRED  MYRON  COLBY. 

It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  know  where  they  rest  at  last — 
the  great  poets  of  England.  As  in  life  they  were  a  blessing  to  countless 
multitudes,  so  in  death  their  works  still  survive,  keeping  fragrant  their 
memory  and  ministering  to  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  mankind  the 
world  over. 

The  "  Poet's  corner,'*  in  Westminister  Abbey,  containes  the  dust  of 
many  of  these  sweet  singers.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  leads  the  sleeping  host. 
He  was  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  the  music  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  nightingales  with  which  he  sung.  He  was 
first  buried,  October,  1400,  in  the  cloisters  outside  the  Abbey,  but  in  1555 
his  body  was  removed  to  the  tomb  it  now  occupies  in  the  south  transept. 
He  remained  alone  in  his  glory  for  nearly  a  half  century. 

Kdmund  Spenser,  author  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  was  the  next  poet 
buried  in  the  Abbey.  He  died  in  1599.  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson, 
and  probably  Shakespeare,  were  among  his  mourners  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  expenses  of  the  burial  w^re  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Beaumont  was  next  buried  in  the  same  place,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Ben  Jonson.  Before  his  death,  the  latter  asked  King  Charles  I  for 
"eighteen  inches  of  square  ground  in  Westminister  Abbey."  He  is 
thoug^ht  to  have  been  buried  in  a  standing  posture,  and  this  request  is 
adduced  to  prove  his  purpose.  The  inscription — **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson," 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  for  eighteen  pence,  at  the  charge  of  a  friend  of 
the  poet  named  Jack  Young. 

Dryden's  tomb  is  there  too,  a  costly  monument,  reared  by  his  friend 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Many  inscriptions  were  prepared,  but 
a  very  simple  one  was  adopted.     Pope  suggested  this  : 

"  This  Sheffield  raised  ;  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dry  den  *s  once— the  rest  who  does  not  know  ?  *' 

In  the  same  cornor  sleep  Drayton,  Cowley,  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior  and 
others  famous  once  but  half  forgotten  now.  Here,  too,  one  may  read 
the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  Robert  Herrick,  James  Brinsley  Sheridan 
and  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

But  England's  immortal  bards  do  not  all  rest  in  that  sacred  and  vene- 
rated spot.  It  was  intended  to  lay  the  remains  of  Shakespeare  near  his 
friends  Spenser  and  Jonson ;  but  the  plan  was  frustrated,  possibly  by  the 
anathema  contained  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  against  any  one 
.who  should  "move  his  bones,  or  dig  his  dust."  His  dust,  as  is  well 
known,  remains  in  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  of  the  quaint  little  church  of 
his  native  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
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John  Fletcher  who  is  always  associated  with  Francis  Beaumont,  sleeps 
away  from  his  friend  in  St.  Savior's  Church,  London.  The  noble  author 
of  the  "  Arcadia/'  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  called  "the 
jewel*'  of  her  kingdom,  and  whose  funeral  expenses  were  defrayed  by  his 
sovereign  because  of  her  great  regard  for  him,  lies  buried  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 

Milton  has  a  bust  in  Westminister  Abbey,  but  the  poet's  modest  tomb 
is  in  St.  Giles'  burial  ground,  at  Cripplegate,  to  which  place  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  journey  every  season  to  stand  at  the  sepulcher  of  the  author 
of  "Paradise  Lost." 

Samuel  Butler,  of  ''Hudibras"  fame,  died  in  Rose  street,  London, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  Covent  garden.  The  church- 
yard at  Stoke  Pogis  is  remembered  not  only  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
"  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard,"  but  also  as  the  place  where  its  famous 
author  lies  buried.  His  tomb  has  also  become  a  Mecca  around  which  the 
admirers  of  his  genius  gather,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  loving^  tribute  to 
his  memory.  He  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  mother  to  whom  be 
was  tenderly  devoted,  and  on  whose  monument  he  caused  to  be  inscribed 
this  singular  but  affectionate  epitaph  :  **  Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  careful 
and  tender  mother  of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  survive  her." 

Pope  chose  to  be  interred  in  the  pleasant  little  church  at  Twickenham, 
where  he  had  always  worshipped.  He  resembled  nobody  else  in  body, 
mind  or  estate.  He  was  always  unique  in  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  or  did. 
Of  the  proposal  to  lay  his  body  in  Westminister  Abbey,  he  wrote  : 

"  Heroes  and  kings,  your  distance  keep, 
In  peace,  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you : 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Virgil  too." 

He  took  more  pleasure  in  this  repulse  of  the  proffered  honor  than 
others  enjoyed  in  the  anticipation  of  it. 

Dean  Swift  died  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  his  remains 
were  laid  away  beneath  the  chancel  of  his  beloved  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Edward  Young,  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  lies  interred  at  Welwyn, 
in  Hertsfordshire,  and  the  author  of  **  The  Seasons,"  James  Thomson,  it 
Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

William  Collins,  who  wrote  the  famous  "  Ode  to  Passion,"  is  buried  la 
the  churchyard  at  Chicester,  and  Charles  Churchill  in  that  of  St.  Martin's 
at  Dover.  Henry  Kirke  White  whose  young  life  promised  such  a 
glorious  future,  but  who  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty*one, 
is  buried  at  All  Saints'  church,  Cambridge.  A  tablet  to  his  memoryt* 
with  a  medallion  by  Chantry,  has  been  placed  over  his  tomb  by  Francis 
Boott,  an  American. 
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James  Montgomery  lies  at  rest  in  the  graveyard  at  Sheffield.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Highgate,  and  his  life  long 
friend,  Southey,  in  the  church  at  Crossthwaite,  Kenwick.  Charles  Lamb 
is  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Edmonton.  Waller  in  the  graveyard  at 
Beaconsiield,  and  Wordsworth  in  the  neglected  churchyard  at  Grasmere, 
in  Westmoreland. 

The  dust  of  Lord  Byron,  all  but  his  heart  which  was  buried  at  Misso- 
longhi,  is  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall  church  near  his  favorite  New- 
stead  Abbey-  The  mortal  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  rests  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  and  that  of  Bums  in  St.  Michael's  churchyard,  at  Dumfries.  The 
church  at  Dereham  holds  the  remains  of  the  melancholy  Cowper,  and  the 
gifted  suicide,  Thomas  Chatterton,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Shoe-law 
Work  house,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  s  epitaph  can  be  seen  above  his  resting  place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Temple  church,  in  London.  Thomas  Moore  is  buried  at 
Browbam,  Ireland,  in  the  churchyard  where  he  had  laid  his  children  many 
years  before.  The  brilliant  Tom  Hood  who  died  broken  hearted  and 
poor,  is  interred  at  lovely  Kensall  Green.  George  Crabbe  is  taking  his 
last  sleep  at  Trowbridge. 

Keats  and  Shelley  lie  together  in  the  beautiful  Protestant  cemetery  in 
Rome.  Gentle  Mrs.  Browning  is  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  at 
Florence,  and  so  is  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  died  an  exile  from  his 
country.  'At  Florence,  too,  lies  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  under  the  skies 
that  inspired  his  tenderest  poetry. 

Rosette  is  buried  at  Birchington-on-sea,  England.  Mortimer  Collins 
is  interred  in  Petersham  churchyard.  George  Elliot  rests  forever  in  the 
little  English  church  at  Highgate,  and  Dinah  Mulock  Craik  lies  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Keston  Parish  church  in  Kent,  not  far  from  her  old  home 
at  Shortlands.  And  so  they  rest,  the  quarter  part  of  them,  on  English 
soil,  and  quiet  is  their  slumber. — The  Bizarre. 


To  Superintendents. 


It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
in  this  country  depends  more  upon  the  superintendents  than  upon  any 
other  agency.  These  superintendents  can  meet  this  great  responsibility 
only  by  improving  the  teachers  under  their  leadership.  The  only  way  to 
improve  the  teachers  is  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  themselves.  Super- 
intendents must  give  to  their  teachers  time  and  opportunity  for  self-im- 
provement by  relieving  them  of  all  the  work  out  of  school  hours  in 
exanoining  papers,  making  out  examination  reports,  and  the  like  that  can 
be  dispensed  with.    Let  both  superintendents  and  teachers  set  to  work  to 
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devise  ways  and  means  of  lightening  this  work  without  injury  to  the 
schools.  And  we  may  be  sure,  too,  that  it  is  no  certain  indication  that 
the  schools  and  school  work  have  been  injured  and  the  standard  lowered 
because  it  may  be  found  that  the  child  does  not  hold  as  many  facts  in 
memory  as  formerly  and  cannot  reach  as  high  a  per  cent  of  correct 
answers  to  questions  that  are  mere  tests  of  the  carrying  memory.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  memory.  The  one  carries  for  a  time  a  mass  of  facts  as 
a  cart  carries  its  load,  and  then  dumps  them  on  examination  day — very 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  cart  when  it  has  reached  its  destination — 
and  is  soon  afterwards  about  as  empty  of  its  facts  as  the  cart  is  of  its  load. 
This  is  the  reason  that  a  bright  pupil  can  idle  away  his  time  for  months, 
and  then  cram  for  a  few  days  and  pass  with  the  rest  of  his  class. 

There  is  another  kind  of  memory  that  is  the  result  of  studying^  the  rela- 
tions of  important  facts,  or  their  connections  with  others  into  higher  and 
larger  wholes.  This  sort  of  study  makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  call 
up  many  facts  that  have  been  incidentally  presented  in  the  study  of  the 
subject,  i^henever  the  relations  under  which  they  were  first  presented,  or 
similar  ones,  are  suggested  to  him.  This  is  the  logical  memory  and  is 
the  only  reliable  and  truly  retentive  memory. 

Now,  this  sort  of  training  can  be  given  only  by  a  teacher  who  himself 
sees  this  larger  unity  of  knowledge,  and  can  use  the  facts  of  one  subject 
to  re-inforce  the  teachings  of  another. 

The  teachers  must  be  encouraged  to  study  the  subjects  which  they 
teach  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  especially  in  their  relations  to 
the  life  of  the  child  himself.  They  must  have  time,  therefore,  for  reflec- 
tion and  for  the  reading  of  those  books  and  periodicals  that  are  written  to 
give  them  help  in  these  things. 

And  when  the  time  is  given  the  superintendent  must  urge  and  insist 
constantly  and  everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  the  teacher 
persist  in  this  sort  of  study  and  make  application  of  it  in  his  daily  work 
in  the  school. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  hopeless  of  situations  when  the  super- 
intendent unites  with  his  teachers  in  the  opinion  that  what  requires  thought 
and  study  for  them  is  **  too  hard  "  for  them,  and  all  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  cry:  **0h,  we  can't;  it  demands  too  much  study.  Give  us 
something  easier,  that  does  not  require  us  to  think.'* 

People  like  to  think  when  they  once  learn  how  and  become  acclimated 
to  it.  Philosophy  teaches  that  thought  is  the  source  and  essence  of  all 
that  is.  When  man  rises  to  his  true  nature  he  will  be  a  thinking  being. 
It  is  the  business  of  education  to  lift  us  out  of  our  merely  animal  material- 
istic nature  into  our  spiritual  nature  where  the  spiritual  forces  shall  domi- 
nate over  the  sensual. 

It  is  wonderful  what  influence  one  strong,  thoughtful,   determined 
superintendent  who  sees  the  way  himself,  can  do  for  a  corps  of  teachers, 
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even  of  ordinary  ability.  In  a  short  time  they  all  begin  to  feel  that  they 
"  have  been  bom  again.*'  Life  is  found  to  be  worth  living.  The  leading 
of  the  children  into  higher  conceptions  of  what  it  is  to  live,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  and  helpful  world  into  which  they  have  been 
born,  is  seen  by  them  to  be  the  grandest  vocation  in  which  men  and 
women  can  engage.  A  superintendent  who  both  sees  and  feels  all  this 
can  inspire  the  teachers  of  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State  with  his  convictions. 
Truth  is  more  contagious  than  error.  High  ideals  are  more  "  catching  " 
than  are  those  that  are  low  and  mean,  provided  they  have  taken  possession 
of  the  soul  of  him  who  would  win  others  to  them. 

Our  exhortation  to  superintendents  is :  Set  the  standard  of  personal 
attainments  for  your  teachers  high.  Shake  them  out  of  their  low  ideas 
of  their  work  and  their  low  estimate  of  what  it  requires  from  them. 
Compel  them  to  feel  that  if  they  continue  to  teach  they  must  continue  to 
grow.  It  may  require  some  rough  jostling  to  wake  them  from  a  state  of 
indifference.  But  if  you  relieve  them  of  the  mechanical  drudgery,  the 
necessity  for  which  we  have  now  outgrown,  you  can  insist  that  the  energy 
so  saved  shall  be  expended  in  making  themselves  better  teachers, — which 
means  better  informed  men  and  women. — Public  School  JoumaL 


The  Value  of  Educational  Literature  to  the  Teacher  and  Student. 

BY  F.    LOUIS  SOLDAN,  PH.  D.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
I.   TflE  CONTENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE. 

Educational  literature  includes  those  writings  which  treat  directly  of 
the  nurture,  training,  and  teaching  of  youths,  and  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved therein.  Our  term  excludes  writings  that  have  but  an  indirect 
bearing  on  education,  no  matter  how  useful  their  reading  may  be  to  the 
teacher. 

II,    CLASSES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

1.   Education  maybe  discussed  in  its  principles  derived  from  nature 
and  thought,  or  in  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  school 
and  home;  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  science  or  an  art.     Educational 
writing^s  may  be  records  of  what  is  known,  or  instruct  in  what  to  do. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  science  and  art.     Education  as  a 
science  is  knowledge  that  is  to  be  practically  applied,  and  it  is  an  art  only 
when  practice  is  based  on  knowledge.     Science  and  art  therefore  inter- 
mingle in  educational  writings,  and  the  classification  of  any  special  work 
must  be  made  according  to  its  predominant  feature. 
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2.  Science  may  either  turn  to  the  world  without  and  record  its  &cts,  or 
it  may  turn  within  and  formulate  the  truths  of  reason.  There  are,  there- 
fore, the  following  three  divisions  of  educational  literature  : 

1.  The  Literature  of  Facts,  or  Educational  Observation, 

2.  The  Literature  of  Thought,  or  Educational  Speculation, 

3.  The.  Literature  oi  Educational  Practices, 

III.    THE   VALUE   OF  EDUCATIONAL   LITERATURE  TO    THE   STUDENT. 

a.  Human  civilization  rests  on  the  fact  that  experience  is  transmissible. 
All  progress  is  due  to  cumulative  experience. 

b,  A  countless  number  of  scholars,  thinkers,  and  teachers  have  left 
records  of  their  observations,  speculation,  and  practice  concerning  the 
education  of  the  young.  This  transmitted,  cumulative  experience  b  of 
value  to  the  student  because  it  supplements  his  own  experience,  corrects 
his  thoughts,  and  guides  his  actions. 

1.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educational  ObservcUion, — To  this  class 
belong,  in  the  first  place,  writings  on  the  natural  conditions  of  child-life 
and  growth  (such  as  Preyer*s  The  Soul  of  the  Child),  and  in  the  second 
place,  records  of  the  development  and  training  of  individual  children  (for 
instance,  Egger.  Sur  le  Developpement  de  V  Intelligence  chez  les  En/ants  \ 
Darwin,  Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant,  etc.)  The  value  of  this  class 
of  educational  literature  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  transmits  to  the  students 
data  of  knowledge  by  far  richer  than  any  single  individual  experience  can 
gather.  These  data  reveal  many  of  the  conditions  which  nature  imposes 
on  the  training  of  childhood. 

2.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educational  Speculation,  — The  literature 
of  pedagogic  philosophy  or  speculation  includes  works  on  the  science  of 
education,  such  as  Rosenkranz*.     Not  a  few  of  the  important  works  of 
this  division  are  written  in  the  form  of  fiction  as,  for  instance,  Rousseau's 
Emile,  and  Pestalozzi's  Lienhard,     In  these  works  speculation  exhibits 
educational  thought  in  its  universal  aspect.     It  presents  it  as  a  system  in 
its  dependence  on  ethical  and  spiritual  verities  and  traces  the  correlation 
of  educational  processes.     The  value  of  writings  of  this  class  is,  that  they 
train  the  student's  judgment  by  evolving  the  universal  principles  which 
should  govern  educational  practice.    They  enrich  his  mind  by  enabling 
him  to  make  the  wisest  thought  on  education  his  own  ;  he  looks  at  edu- 
cational problems  through  eyes  which  are  keener  than  his. 

The  Value  of  Educational  Speculation  as  a  Guide  in  Practice,— f^ 
rational  activity  requires  a  plan,  a  consciousness  of  the  end  that  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Only  when  the  student  has  looked  upon  education  as  a 
speculative  system  can  he  realize  the  ends  at  which  his  work  aims,  and 
form  a  consistent  and  rational  plan  of  training  and  teaching. 

Value  of  EducaHonal  Philosophy  as  a  Preventive  and  Correcttve,-^'^^ 
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be  able  to  look  apon  education  as  a  whole  serves  to  keep  the  student's 
jud{^menc  clear,  and  helps  him  to  assign  to  the  local  and  ephemeral  de 
mands  for  new  devices  and  practices  their  true  place  in  regard  to  the 
eternal  an^l  universal  postulates  of  education.  The  practical  teacher  is 
constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  himself  in  the  mazes  of 
scholastic  detail  and  he  needs  the  corrective  of  universal  thought. 

InspircUian  and  Suggestrveness  of  Educational  Speculation, — The 
monotonous  rhythm  of  every-day  school  work  has  the  tendency  to  dull 
the  interest  and  to  lead  to  mechanical  routine.  Not  a  few  books  in  the 
literature  of  educational  speculation  are  so  suggestive  and  inspiring  as  to 
call  forth  new  interest  and  rekindle  an  enthusiasm  which  elevates  the 
humblest  task  of  the  school- room  by  investing  it  with  universal  signifi- 
cance. 

3.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  Educational  Practice. — This  class  in- 
dudes  writings  on  school  keeping  and  school  appliances  ;  also  works  on 
methods  of  teaching  and  discipline.  The  value  of  part  of  the  literature 
of  this  class  is  self  evident.  It  need  not  be  shown  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  school  law  of  his  State,  the  regulations  and  the  course  of  study 
adopted  for  his  school,  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  which  he  is  to 
teach,  is  of  value  to  the  teacher. 

Books  on  instruction  and  discipline  are  useful  because  they  supplement 
the  individual  experience  in  the  daily  work  of  teaching,  by  supplying  in^ 
formation  concerning  the  experience  of  other  successful  and  thinking- 
educators. 

The  Value  of  Books  on  Methods  of  teaching  is  not  unfrequently  made 
the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  underrated  by  some  and  overestimated 
by  others.  On  the  one  hand,  some  assert  that,  since  by  method  is  meant 
the  presentation  of  a  study  in  accordance  with  the  mental  constitution  of 
the  learner,  there  is  no  generally  valid  statement  of  a  method  possible, 
because  no  two  human  minds  are  exactly  alike.  This  might  be  answered 
by  reference  to  man's  physical  constitution.  No  two  individuals  are 
exactly  alike,  and  yet  there  is  a  general  science  of  physiology  possible, 
because  there  is  agreement  in  the  general  structure.  Methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  so  far  as  they  are  the  adjustment  of  the  character  of  the  subject  of 
instruction  to  the  universal  laws  of  the  mind,  contain  two  permanent 
lactors  and  have  general  validity.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
teachers  who  look  upon  statements  of  methods  and  devices  as  the  most 
important  part  of  educational  literature.  The  difficulties  which  the  teacher 
has  to  face  in  the  school-room  every  day  make  him  search  in  professional 
literature  for  advice  that  will  aid  him  in  the  given  case,  and  he  is  likely 
to  esteem  the  direct  help  of  some  practical  suggestion  or  device  more 
highly  than  a  general  principle  whose  application  requires  discernment 
and  skill.  Hence  the  frequent  call  for  practical  literature  and  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  many.     The  more  specialized  such  statements  of  modes  of 
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teaching  become,  the  more  limited  is  their  value,  because  then  the  varia- 
ble factors  (the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  special  lesson  which 
is  described)  predominate.  The  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  practical  litera- 
ture is,  that  it  serves  to  show  how  a  general  method  may  be  applied  to 
special  topics. 

IV.   A   COURSE  OF  PROFESSIONAL   READING. 

A  CQurse  of  professional  reading  would  include  typical  works  of  each 
of  the  following  classes : 

1.  Educational  Observation — Natural  Conditions  of  Education  ;  Phy- 
siology, especially  that  of  the  nerve  system  ;  Records  of  the  education 
of  individual  children  ;  Empirical  Psychology. 

2.  Educational  Speculation — Ethics  ;  Rational  Psychology  ;  Theory 
of  Education,  or  Pedagogics  ;  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

3.  Educational  Practice — School  keeping  ;  School  laws ;  School  Hy- 
giene. 

Instruction — Course  of  Study ;  Methods  of  Teaching ;  Methods  of 
Discipline ;  Devices  and  apparatus. 

History  of  Educational  Practice.— ^wrwa/^/  Education. 


Theory  of  Will-Power. 

Axiom  I.  Nothing  can  resist  the  will  of  man  when  he  knows  what  is 
true  and  wills  what  is  good. 

2.  To  will  evil  is  to  will  death.  A  perverse  will  is  the  beginning  of 
suicide. 

3.  To  will  what  is  good  with  violence  is  to  will  evil,  for  violence  pro- 
duces disorder  and  disorder  produces  evil. 

4.  We  can  and  should  accept  evil  as  the  means  to  good,  but  we  must 
never  will  it  or  practise  it,  otherwise  we  should  demolish  with  one  hand 
what  we  erect  with  the  other.  A  good  intention  never  justifies  bad  means ; 
when  it  submits  to  them  it  corrects  them,  and  condemns  them  while  it 
makes  use  of  them. 

5.  To  earn  the  right  to  possess  permanently,  we  must  will  long  and 
patiently. 

6.  To  pass  one's  life  in  willing  what  it  is  impossible  to  retain  forever  is 
to  abdicate  life  and  accept  the  eternity  of  death. 

7.  The  more  numerous  the  obstacles  which  are  surrounded  by  the  will, 
the  stronger  the  will  becomes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Christ  has  exalted 
poverty  and  suffering. 

8.  When  the  will  is  devoted  to  what  is  absurd,  it  is  reprimanded  by 
eternal  reason. 
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9.  The  will  of  the  just  man  is  the  will  of  God  Himself,  and  it  is  the  law 
of  Nature. 

10.  The  understanding  perceives  through  the  medium  of  the  will.  If 
the  will  be  healthy,  the  sight  is  accurate.  God  said — "  Let  there  be 
light!"  and  the  light  was.  The  will  says — **  Let  the  world  be  such  as  I 
wish  to  behold  it !  *'  and  the  intelligence  perceives  it  as  the  will  has  deter- 
mined. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Amen  which  confirms  the  acts 
of  &ith. 

11.  When  we  produce  phantoms  we  give  birth  to  vampires,  and  must 
nourish  these  children  of  nightmare  with  our  own  blood  and  life,  with  our 
own  intelligence  and  reason,  and  still  we  shall  never  satiate  them. 

12.  To  affirm  and  will  what  ought  to  be  is  to  create  ;  to  affirm  and  will 
what  should  not  to  be  is  to  destroy. 

13.  Light  is  an  electric  fire,  which  is  placed  by  man  at  the  disposition 
of  the  will ;  it  illuminates  those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
burns  those  who  abuse  it. 

14.  The  empire  of  the  world  is  the  empire  of  light. 

15.  Great  minds  with  wills  badly  equilibrated  are  like  comets,  which 
are  abortive  suns. 

16.  To  do  nothing  is  as  fatal  as  to  commit  evil,  and  it  is  more  cowardly. 
Sloth  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  the  deadly  sins. 

i7«  To  suffer  is  to  labour.  A  great  misfortune  properly  endured  is  a 
progress  accomplished.  Those  who  suffer  much  live  more  truly  than  those 
who  undergo  no  trials. 

18.  The  voluntary  death  of  self-devotion  is  not  a  suicide— it  is  th  • 
apotheosis  of  free-will. 

19-  Fear  is  only  indolence  of  will  ;  and  for  this  reason  public  opinion 
brands  the  coward. 

20.  An  iron  chain  is  less  difficult  to  burst  than  a  chain  of  flowers. 

21.  Succeed  in  not  fearing  the  lion,  and  the  lion  will  be  afraid  of  you. 
Say  to  suffering—"  I  will  that  thou  shalt  become  a  pleasure,'*  and  it  will 
prove  such,  and  more  even  than  a  pleasure,  for  it  will  be  a  blessing. 

22.  Before  deciding  that  a  man  is  happy  or  otherwise,  seek  to  ascertain 
the  bent  of  his  will.  Tiberiu?  died  daily  at  Caprese,  while  Jesus  proved 
His  immortality,  and  even  His  divinity,  upon  Calvary  and  the  Cross. — 
The  Bizarre, 
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AlgeHa.^The  Academy  of  Algiers  had  in  1888,  223  students.  The  licums  of  Algiers 
and  Constantine  ha*  during  the  same  year  1,547  students.  In  1887,921  ("2  private 
clerical)  elcmcntory  schools  had  70,554  pupils,  208  infant  schools  had  26,543  pupils. 
There  are  76  public  primary  schools  for  the  natives,  withJ8,963  pupils  (of  which  only  9"^ 
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were  girls).    Of  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-13)  611,720  received  no 
instruction ;  of  these  5359389  were  Musselmen. 

Equador, — The  religion  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  constitution,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and  obligatoiy. 
There  is  a  university  at  Quito,  and  university  bodies  at  Caenca  and  GuayaqoiL  The 
country  has  37  secondary  schools  and  805  primary  schools,  with,  according  to  official 
statistics,  &>,ooo  pupils.  Quito  has  a  scientific  school,  with  1 1  professors  and  50  students  (! !) 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  naval  and  a  military  school,  commercial  schools  and  technical 
schools.  ^ 

Denmark, — Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused  in  Denmark,  attendance  at  school 
being  obligatory  from  the  age  of  7  to  14.  Education  is  offered  gratuitously  in  the  public 
schools  to  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tuition  fees.  The  aniversity  at 
Copenhagen  has  about  1,300  students.  Connected  with  the  university  is  a  polytechm'c 
institution  with  20  teachers  and  about  200  students.  Between  the  university  and  the  ele* 
mentary  schools  are  13  public  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  and  2J 
'<  realschulen.''  The  kingdom  has  5  normal  schools.  Elementary  schools  are  all  paro- 
chial. The  latest  official  statements  give  the  number,  namely,  2,940  (28  in  Copenhagen, 
132  in  other  towns,  and  2,780  country  schools),  with  231,940  pupils — 12^^  of  the 
population. 

Costa  Rica, — In  1888  this  Republic  had  201  primary  schools,  with  12,773  pupils,  besides 
90  private  schools  with  2,500  pupils.  In  1884  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  was  27,245. 

Colombia, — This  country  has  two  universities  and  numerous  colleges  and  special  schools. 
In  1887  there  were  16  normal  schools  with  358  students,  and  1,278  primary  schools  with 
75,029  pupils.     Primary  education  is  gratuitous,  but  not  compulsory. 

Chile, — Education  here  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Professional  and 
secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the  University  and  the  National  Institute  at  Santiago, 
and  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces.  Number  of 
university  students  in  secondary  schools  in  1888  was  4,877.  Chile  had  normal,  agricul- 
tural and  other  special  schools.  There  were,  in  1887,  950  public  primary  schools  with 
81,362  pupils;  their  average  attendance  was  58,813;  501  private  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  26,912.  The  census  of  '85  showed  up  600,634  children  between  6  and  15  yeais 
of  age;  the  same  census  counted  634,627  people  who  could  read  and  write,  and  96,636 
who  could  only  read.  The  National  Library  contains  70,000  volumes  of  printed  books 
and  numerous  manuscripts. 


Nates. 

The  best  teachers  are  bom,  and  not  made  by  any  educational  system.  One  of  the 
faults  with  the  present  educational  methods  is  that,  in  perfecting  an  excellent  system,  this 
system  has  been  unduly  magnified  at  the  expense  of  individual  enthusiasm  and  magnetism. 
This  is  one  reason  why  sometimes  an  old-fashioned  school,  presided  over  by  a  teacher 
with  the  real  pedagogical  tact  and  knack,  though  laboring  under  a  very  poor  V  ^^^1''^* 
produces  superior  results  to  schools  of  to-day.  The  ideal  teacher  makes  the  whole  school* 
room  routine  an  inspiring,  zealous  study  of  the  English  language,  whether  it  is  a  recitation 
in  arithmetic,  a  translation  from  some  foreign  language,  or  ordinary  conversation.  If  cvtfT 
answer,  every  exercise,  and  every  remark  S&  required  to  be  made  in  terse,  precise,  aczorate 
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Kagltsh,  the  result  will  be  more  beneficial  than  text-book  "  language  lessont,"  juiceless 
parsing,  or  technical  rhetoric,  all  of  which  arc  well  enough  in  a  YiVj , ^Springfield  Repub- 
lican,. 

Undue  anxiety  to  produce  fine  results  in  scholarship  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  scholars,  a  neglect  to  which  are  directly  chargeable  round 
shoulders,  cramped  hands,  contracted  chests,  and  myopic  eyes.  He  who  does  not  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  a  natural  position  and  the  necessity  of  incessant  vigilance  to  secure 
this,  has  not  yet  mastered  the  elementary  qualifications  of  an  education. — John  Jasper ^ 
SupU^New  York.  , 

To  CAUSE  gross  natures  to  pass  from  the  life  of  the  senses  to  the  intellectual  life ;  to 
make  study  agreeable,  to  the  end  that  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  spirit  may  struggle  suc- 
c«sfiilly  against  the  appetites  for  material  pleasures ;  to  put  the  book  in  the  place  of  the 
wine  bottle ;  to  substitute  the  library  for  the  saloon  ;  in  a  word,  to  replace  sensation  by  idea 
— such  is  the  fandamental  problem  of  popular  education. — CampayrL 

That  "excellent  thing  in  woman  "—and  in  roan,  also,  when  in  the  school -room— the 
••  genUe  "  voice,  though  not  necessarily  "  soft  "  or  "  low,"  is  a  means  of  grace  to  teacher 
and  taught  alike.  Few  teachers  realize  how  accurately  their  gain  or  loss  in  influence  can 
be  measured  by  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  which  they  talk.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
hard,  sharp,  rasping  tone  so  common  as  to  be  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  «« schoolma'am"  even  in  the  noisiest  room  or  among  the  most  unruly  children.  The 
law  of  simUia  similibm  curantur  does  not  hold  good  in  such  a  case.  Screaming  and 
shouting  at  children  is  to  make  demons  even  of  little  angels;  and  they  must  be  angels 
indeed  who  can  escape  such  transformation.  The  teacher  should  know  how\o  make  dis- 
tinctness serve  in  pUce  of  force  to  the  end  of  sparing  her  own  throat  and  the  nerves  of 
her  pupils — Caroline  B.  LeRow,  in  Ladies*  Home  JoumaL 

Knowledge  is  not  an  alms  to  be  dependent  upon  the  chance  charity  of  private  men  or 
the  precarious  pittance  of  a  trust  fund,  but  a  sacred  duty  which  the  Commonwealth  owes 
to  every  one  of  her  children.— Z<w^//. 

Learning,  or  the  industry  that  acquires  it,  is  a  sort  of  talisman  which  may  lift  us  out  of 
our  past  and  place  us  on  heights  of  directive  power.— /?r.  IVm.  T.  Harris. 

Study  methods  of  teaching,  and  then  originate  your  own ;  study  the  character  of  your 
pupils,  and  then  adapt  your  teaching  to  the  peculiar  traits  of  each  disposition.  Dont  try 
every  new  method,  neither  continue  in  the  old  ruts  simply  because  you  were  uught  that 
way.  Don't  make  a  machine  of  yourself,  but  put  active  life  into  every  action,  thought 
and  expression.  Don't  give  way  to  discouragement  because  a  pupil  appears  stupid  and 
incapable  of  being  taught,  but  try  plan  after  plan  and  you  will  eventually  succeed  if  the 
boy  has  any  mind  at  all.  Your  work  as  an  instructor  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  exceedingly 
^TeacA^l^'  *°^  ^  ^  teacher  you  can  be  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best.-A^^rM  Carolina 

The  TEJiif  educations  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin  word  "  educate  "  (to  bring 

r^r  /°  ?^«>'  from  the  root  "  educare  -  (to  lead  forth  or  to  draw  out.)     This  literal 

r«d«Tng  bat  imperfectly  represents  the  meaning  that  now  attaches  to  the  word.     It  not 

dereloDmr„!\'^*'"  ^"^' ^'^^  it  includes  the   appliances  and  agencies  necessary  for  the 

f   «t  Of  a  human  ht\ng,^Johonnot. 
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The  term  algebra  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  science  was  first  transmitted  bjr  the 
Arabians  or  Saracens  to  Europe  about  the  year  I  loo. 

Teachers  are  often  urged  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  formttlated  principles 
of  psychology.  The  science  of  ethics  has  just  as  strong  a  claim  ui>on  their  attention.  The 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  decide  moral  questions,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  evo^ 
hour  of  the  day,  and  he  should  be  able  to  decide  them  in  accordance  with  the  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  right  action.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  study  of  moral  science  has 
been  dropped  in  so  many  of  our  schools  for  higher  education. — youmal  of  JZduceUion. 

Miss  Catherine  W.  BRUCE,gDf  New  York,  offers  six  thousand  dollars  to  aid  astro- 
nomical research  the  present  year.  The  sum  will  be  divided  and  precedence  will  be  given 
to  institutions  and  individuals  whose  work  is  already  known  through  their  publications ; 
also  to  those  cases  which  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for,  or  where  additional  sums  can 
be  secured  if  a  psurt  of  the  cost  is  furnished. 

The  First  Day. — Make  no  rules  to-day. 

Know  a  few  of  the  pupils. 

Pass  no  judgment  adverse  to  any  child. 

Impress  the  school  with  the  fact  that  you  are  courteous. 

Be  firm,  but  genial. 

B|5  sure  that  you  are  not  imposed  upon. 

Let  no  provocation  tempt  you  to  frown. 

Go  to  school  rested. 

Stand  on  your  own  feet. 

Do  not  leave  the  desk  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Stand  or  sit  as  you  can  do  most  naturally. 

Talk  little. 

Get  every  pupil  to  doing  something. 

Do  nothing  that  will  prevent  you  from  keeping  your  eye  on  the  whole  school. 

Have  a  definite  plan  for  the  first  minute,  the  first  five  minutes,  and  the  first  hour. 

Give  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  principal,  superintendent,  committee,  or  public 
in  all  the  world.  Your  first  day  is  your  own  ;  in  it  you  are  to  get  control  of  the  ^k^qc^* 
If  you  have  a  wise  superintendent,  principal  and  committee,  they  will  all  keep  out  of 
your  way.  If  they  are  unwise  enough  to  come  in,  ask  them  if  they  wish  anjrthing  ol  you, 
and  if  not  go  on  with  your  work  as  though  they  were  in  China. 

Do  not  tell  the  school  a  single  thing  that  you  propose  to  do  while  you  are  the  teacher. 

Make  no  comparisons  with  any  other  school. 

Ask  nothing  about  the  previous  teacher. 

Make  every  direction  so  plain  that  they  will  not  need  to  ask  any  questions. 

Hold  no  arguments. 

Have  no  time  for  pupils  to  do  much  talking. 

Never  hesitate  as  though  uncertun  what  to  do  next — it  will  demoralize  the  school. 

Visit  the  school-room  on  some  previous  day,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  the  **  Uy  of  the 
land."  Know  just  where  you  are  to  hang  your  wraps,  so  that  as  you  come  in  the  first 
morning  you  can  go  in  as  though  you  were  at  home. 

Make  sure  in  advance  that  there  is  at  the  desk  everything  you  need — ^bdl,  pencils,  pen 
and  ink,  crayon -erasers,  etc. 

The  First  Week.— Make  few  rules,  if  any,  and  but  one  in  any  half  day. 

Make  yourself  at  home  with  every  peculiarity  of  the  school-room,  school-building,  and 
school-yard.  See  that  fences  and  outbuildings  are  clean,  especially  that  there  are  no 
obscene  marks. 
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Visit  the  outbuildings  at  least  once  a  week  through  the  year,  and  if  everything  is  not 
clean  and  free  from  vile  marks,  insist  that  the  authorities  have  everything  put  in  order  and 
kept  in  order. 

YooT  plans,  laid  before  the  school  opened,  will  have  to  be  modified  somewhat.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  plan  to  know  just  the  variations  you  need  to  make,  and  have  a  plain, 
pr(^essive,  practical  outline  of  the  term's  work  for  each  class. 

See  if  yoo  have  wasted  time,  and  study  to  avoid  such  waste  for  next  week. 
Get  your  programme  in  good  working  order. 

It  takes  aiuU  week  for  the  children  to  get  back  to  intellectual  work. 
Some  pupils  begin  much  more  slowly  than  others. 

Acquaint  yourself  with  any  special  phases  of  the  school  laws  or  city  regulations  for 
school  work. 

Meet  the  committee,  if  possible,  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  way. 

Discover  the  things  that  the  superintendent,  the  committee,  and  the  public  desire  to  have 
emphasized  in  your  work,  and  so  far  as  possible  give  this  early  attention. 

The  First  Month.— Before  the  month  closes  be  sure  that  you  know  every  pupil  and 
something  of  his  individuality. 

It  is  well  to  go  over  the  register  and  see  how  much  you  know  of  each  pupil.     See  what 
you  can  recall. 
Shield  the  virtuous  from  the  seductions  and  the  annoyance  of  the  vicious. 
Do  seasonable  work. 

Remember  that  the  first  month  is  one-tenth  of  the  school  year — one-eighth  of  the  real 
working  time— and  about  one-ninetieth  of  the  average  school  life  of  a  child.— 7<wr»tf/ 
#/  Educaiim. 


Bagehot,  the  distinguished  journalist,  once  wrote :  "  It  is  the  life  of  teachers  that  is 
catching,  not  their  tenets" — a  thing  often  said,  of  course,  but  one  which  cannot  be  said 
loo  often.  In  teaching  we  impart  instruction,  and  we  may  think  that  there  is  nothing 
more  than  this  in  our  work.  But  it  is  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect  that  we  should  do 
very  much  more— that  we  should  transfer  character.  We  tell  our  pupils  what  we  know, 
but  beyond  that  we  may  make  them  what  we  are.  And  this  molding  power  of  our  per- 
sonality—a power  largely  working  whether  we  will  or  not — may  be  the  chief  blessing,  or, 
alas!  the  chief  curse  of  their  lives.  Hence  Plutarch,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  remark, 
making  it  the  last  of  his  utterances  that  it  might  be  the  one  longest  remembered,  closes 
his  treatise  on  the  "  Education  of  Children  '*  by  saying :  "  The  parent  should  be  an  exam- 
ple of  virtue  to  his  son  and  the  pedagogue  to  his  scholar.**— A«>i^  Hoards  Teacher, 

If  I  WERE  offered  a  fortune  without  education,  or  an  education  without  fortune,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  accept  the  education.— ^^«.  Abram  S,  Hewitt. 

A  WISE  teacher  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  confess  some  degree  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning teaching. 

No  MAN  can  educate  any  other  man,  no  teacher  can  educate  a  child.  Educative  pro- 
cesses consist  in  exciting  self-activities. 

Tale-bearers  have  done  more  mischief  in  the  world  than  the  poisoned  bowl  or  the 
assassin's  dagger.— 5i:>5iVZfr. 

Lwe  looks  through  a  telescope;  envy  through  a  microscope.- 5>§a«/. 

Be  as  careful  of  the  books  you  read  as  of  the  company  you  keep.— /\jjr/^  Hood. 
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One  thorn  of  experience  is  worth  a  whole  wilderness  of  warning. — £,4ntP€U. 

Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is  what  the  world  calls  wisdom. —  Colerit^e, 

Literature  is  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  the  cultus,  and  to  whet  the  natural  faculties. 
— Hammond, 

Suspiciousness  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wisdom  as  too  much  credulity. — /^uller. 

Never  assume  to  yourself  qualities  which  you  do  not  possess. — Brodie. 

The  man  whose  ideal  is  not  above  his  own  best  performance  will  steadily  decline  in 
his  course  of  life. 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  is  fault.     Even  a  blind  man  can  find  fault* 

How  TO  Cure  Whispering.— The  secret  lies  in  keeping  the  pupils  occupied. 
There  are  methods  used  to  stop  whispering,  such  as  reward  and  punishment, 
and  they  are  successful  in  some  instances.     Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  take  per- 
sistent whisperers  and  isolate  them.    Have  some  seats  where  they  can  be  placed, 
and  say,  that  until  they  show  a  desire  to  stop  disturbing  the  school,  they  cannot 
have  their  own  seats.    But  the  only  sure  way  to  stop  it  is,  as  we  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  keep  the  school  busy.    There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  can 
be  done  when  otherwise  Satan  would  find  some  mischief  for  idle  hands  and 
heads.     The  children  can  copy  quotations,  draw,  read  from   supplementary 
books  or  cards,  and  write  stories  from  pictures  that  the  teacher  gfives  out.    It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  "  whispering  spell  "  once  during  each  session,  when  the 
pupils  may  communicate  with  one  another  for  three  minutes,  or  even  five.    The 
lost  time  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  quiet  that  will  follow. — School 
Journal, 


EDITOfilAL. 

— The  editor  of  this  Journal  spent  five  weeks  of  his  vacation  in  the  town  of  Harrisoo- 
burg  in  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia.  By  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, he  went  there  to  conduct  a  Normal  Institute  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  experience  was  entirely  new  to  him.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  teaching,  he  had  never  before  taken  any  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  normal  instruction ;  and,  indeed,  his  observation  of  such  work  had  been  very 
limited.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  hesitation,  not  to  say  trepidation,  that  he  undertook 
the  task. 

He  does  not  propose  to  speak  here  of  that  work.  He  leaves  to  others  the  doty  of 
criticism  and  judgment  upon  the  results  of  his  efforts,  and  by  that  judgment  they  most  be 
tested.  He  desires,  however,  to  record  his  high  appreciation  of  the  kindly  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  of  his  associates.  No  body  of  instructors  ever  worked  together  in  greater 
harmony  and  more  thorough  accord.  Tbey  met  as  strangers,  but  they  parted  as  friends^ 
and  their  mutual  friendship  will  ever  remain  a  common  bond  of  union  among  them. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Valley  of  Virginia  or  have  travelled  through  it,  do  not  need 
to  be  told  of  its  beauty,  or  its  attractiveness  as  a  place  of  residence.  Its  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  far  more  dense  than  that  which  now  pos- 
sesses it.     From  its  adjacent  mountains  burst  forth  in  every  direction  the  health-giving 
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waters  of  mineral  springs.  These  mountains,  too,  contain  within  their  bosom  rich  treasures 
d[  coal  and  iron  and  petroleum  and  other  minerals,  awaiting;  only  the  magic  touch  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  reveal  and  utilize  them ;  and  wherever  the  eye  is  tamed,  magnifi- 
cent landscapes  of  mountain  and  plain,  of  hill  and  valley,  break  upon  the  enraptured 
vision. 

Harrisonburg  is  quite  an  old  town,  and  many  places  in  the  State  have  had  a  more  rapid 
expansion  and  a  more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  slow 
development  There  is  much  about  it  to  attract  settlers.  Its  people  are  refined,  cultured 
and  hospitable,  and  its  homes  are  beautiful,  comfortable,  and  elegant.  Its  church  edifices 
and  poblic  buildings  are  in  fair  keeping  with  its  charming  residences.  Its  bar,  its  judiciary 
and  its  ministr}'  will  compare  most  favorably  with  any  in  the  Commonwealth.  Its  educa- 
tional advantages  are  of  a  high  order,  its  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world 
are  reasonably  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  town  should  not  at  once  take  on  new 
life,  and  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  activity  and  enterprise.  Indeed,  there  are  already  evi- 
deoces  of  such  an  awakening.  Capital  is  beginning  to  seek  investment  there.  Its  people 
are  feeling  something  of  the  energy  and  dash  which  characterize  other  places  less  fortunate 
in  location  and  sarroundings,  and  already  the  entrancing  hum  of  the  "  boom  '*  is  heard  in 
its  streets,  and  before  many  moons  shall  wax  and  wane,  there  will  doubtless  be  such  an  in- 
flow of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  that  old  Harrisonburg  will  be  compelled  to  enlarge  her 
borders  in  order  to  give  it  room.  So  mote  it  be ;  and  this  scribe  will  seek  no  higher 
priTelege  than  to  be  permitted  to  spend  another  season  among  its  kindly  people. 

G.  R.  P. 

—We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  influence  the  National  Educational 
Association  may  have  exerted  in  the  past  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country,  that  influence  is  manifestly  growing  weaker  with  every  annual  recurrence  of  its 
meeting;  and  unless  some  radical  chaiige  is  made  in  its  general  organization  and  manage- 
ment, it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  cease  to  be  recognised  as  a  power  in  the  land. 

It  is  truly  great  in  iu  constituency,  great  in  the  illustrious  names  which  annually  adorn 
Its  roll,  in  the  massive  intellects  whose  digested  thought,  enriched  with  the  garnered 
wisdom  of  the  past,  is  an  inspiration  and  a  delight  to  its  vast  and  cultured  audiences.  The 
deliverances  of  such  a  body  ought  to  carry  with  them  all  the  weight  of  settled  truths  and 
established  principles,  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  and 
put  into  practical  operation.  But  is  this  the  outcome  of  the  Association's  work  ?  We  are 
afraid  that  it  is  not.  There  is  a  fear  that  the  Association  does  not  enjoy  universal  confi- 
dence; that  it  is  not  representative  in  character;  that  it  is  not  (as  it  should  be)  a  congress 
of  educators,  but  a  mere  mass-meeting,  made  up  largely  of  teachers  from  the  section 
tributary  to  and  influenced  by  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held ;  that  its  conduct  and  man- 
agement, even  to  the  smallest  details,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  practically  .self-perpctuating 
aiqne,  and  that  its  methods  and  aims  are  largely  directed,  if  not  entirely  controlled,  by 
tiespjriiof  the  politician. 

We  have  seen  considerable  criticism  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  not  only  in  the  secular 
press,  but  m  quite  a  number  of  our  educational  exchanges ;  and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
seems  to  be  growing  up  which  bodes  no  good  to  the  Association.     We  are  a  friend  of  the 

ssociation,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  these  objections  removed.     We  would  like  to  see 

occupy  lis  proper  place  as  the  capstone  of  our  national  educ-itional  edifice.  We  would 
We  hll^  *-^  *  ^^'^^^  representative  body,  with  State  associations  only  as  its  constituents. 

ebcbeve  It  can  be  organized  upon  this  basis  with  great  gain  to  its  prestige,  its  authority, 
tt  Its  legitimate  work,  and  without  any  loss  of  means  to  meet  any  proper  pecuniary 
'  "^  ^*  »**»'l  *»*H  with  joy  every  real  effort  in  this  direction. 
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—  Treasure  Trcve  (with  which  we  hope  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  as  it  coolai 
much  matter  suitable  for  supplementary  reading  in  school)  has  a  departmeQC  entitled,  ^  O 
School  of  Authorship,"  which  is  doing  much  to  train  young  people  in  the  art  of  compot 
tion-writing.  Each  number  contains  a  pirture,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  siori* 
based  upon  it,  under  certain  rules.  Prizes  are  also  awarded  lor  original  ■*  Adventu 
Stories,"  "  Serious  Es&ays,"  etc. 

The  prize-picture  for  August  had  for  its  most  prominent  feature  a  bicycle  from  which  it 
rider  has  fallen  on  a  precipitous  incline ;  and  in  the  September  number  the^/^r/  prize  foa 
stories  on  this  [picture  is  awarded  to  our  little  friend  and  neighbor,  Mad|^e  Fitz-AUaii 
Weisiger.  We  offer  her  our  hearty  congratulations,  and  take  pleasure  in  printing  her 
story  here : 

Le  Mauvais  Pas. 

By  Madge  Fitz-Allen  Weisiger. 

On  July  20, 1 880,  a  party  of  American  tourists  stopped  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Chamoanir 
Switzerland.     Soon  after  breakfast  they  started  out  to  cross  the  Mer  de    Glace,  a  wonder* 
ful  mass  of  motionless  waves  of  ice,  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  at   its  greatest 
breadth,  filling  a  gorge  between  Montauvert  and  Jardin  mountains. 

All  were  in  high  spirits,  braced  by  the  fine  atmosphere  and  sublime  scenery.  Asa  Kirk- 
wood,  an  adventurous  young  Virginian,  determined  to  attempt  jthe  feat  on  a  bicycle.  The 
trip  was  perilous,  and  required  great  caution  in  avoiding  the  gaping  chasms  on  every  side 
of  the  slippery  path.  Looking  down  through  the  many  crevices,  they  could  see,  hundreds 
of  feet  below,  black  depths  and  trickling  streams.  After  crossing  in  safety,  tiieir  descent 
was  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  Jardin  mountain.  Here  another  danger  awaited  them» 
Le  Mauvais  Pas, "a  very  narrow  foot-path  cut  out  from  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  0/ 
the  mountain. 

Asa  boldly  wheeled  forward  past  the  guide  and  his  party,  bent  on  reaching  the  base  of 
the  mountain  first.  Mont  Blanc  lifted  her  glistening  head  far  above  the  other  snow- 
crowned  peaks.  Below  was  tlie  smiling  valley  of  Chamouni,  through  which  the  river 
Arve  winds  like  a  silver  thread  on  its  way  to  the  Rhone. 

He  stopped  now  and  then  to  gather  those  dear,  brave  little  star-faced   flowen,  the 
edelweiss,  and  to  interchange  shouts  with  his  party  behind  him.     Carefully  down  the 
dreaded  pass  he  starts,  holding  frequently  to  the  iron  rod  secured  in  the  rocky  sides.     He 
has  about  passed  over  the  most  dangerous  part,  when  a  low  rumbling  greets  his  ear.    He 
stops  to  listen.     The  sound  has  increased  to  a  mighty  roar.     The  old  mountain  trembles  1 
What  can  it  be  ?     Quickly  he  leaps  from  his  wheel  and  clutches  the  side  of  the  mountaiii 
for  support.     His  brain  reels — a  mist  comes  before  his  eyes !     An  avalanche  is  upon  him  1       | 
About  to  overwhelm  him,  and  sweep  him  to  the  frightful  depths  below  I     Speechless,  be 
awaits  his  doom.     But  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Father  is  guiding  the   huge  mass,  and  it 
leaps  and  slides  on  its  mad  course,  just  passing  him  within  a  few  feet ! 

When  the  rest  of  the  frightened  party  came  upon  him,  they  found  him  pale  and  trem- 
bling, yet  full  of  gratitude  for  his  miraculous  escape.  Asa  decided  not  to  scale  Moat 
Blanc. 

Madge  is  a  pupil  of  Madison  school  in  this  city,  and  is  13  years  old. 

— A  correspondent  sends  the  Journal  the  following  query :  "  What  is  the  shortest  w»^ 
most  appropriate  method  for  working  simple  interest  ?  " 

He  requests  an  answer  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  ,i 
he  means  by  the  term  "  appropriate"  in  this  connection.  Probably  he  was  not  suffidcotl/  /: 
careful  in  selecting  the  word,  and  "  accurate "  is  the  word  which  he  intended  to  wc.        % 
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Assuming  this  to  be'  the  meaning  of  his  query,  we  mlgbt  ^^^^f^  ^"^^  in  very  few  words. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  teachers  of  the  Stale,  and  invite  them 
to  answer,  with  the  reasons  for  their  opinions  briefly  staled,  we  WiU  print  in  these  pages 
all  answers  that  may  be  sent  us,  or  as  many  as  we  can  find  room  fo*-. 

—Another  correspondent  (a  lady  teacher)  sends  us  this  clipping  ^ 

Germany's  Teachers  are  Provident. — The  women  teachers  of  Germany,  besides 
a  great  pension  association,  have  had  an  insurance  society  of  their  own  for  the  last  six 
years.  For  a  monthly  fee  of  twenly-five  cents  a  member  can,  in  case  of  sickness,  draw 
la.50  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  for  the  same  period  again  after  an  interval  of  six 
weeks.  Over  ^2,000  has  been  paid  out.  Women  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years 
old  who  have  a  doctor's  certificate  of  good  health  are  admitted.  The  society  has  a  good 
surplus  and  is  thinking  of  reducing  the  fee,  except  when  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness 
occurs. — Chicago  News. 

And  writes :  **  The  question  of  insuring  the  lives  of  women  is  exciting  much  interest  just 
now,  and  it  is  about  time  that  some  move  of  this  kind  should  be  made  among  our  teachers. 
This  may  arouse  their  attention  and  direct  their  thoughts  toward  that  end." 

We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  some 
such  organization  among  our  teachers.  No  governmental  provision  is  made  for  disabled 
or  worn-out  teachers;  and  when  they  have  passpd  the  point  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  in 
the  teacher's  office,  there  is  no  help  nor  hope  for  them.  From  the  small  salaries  which 
they  receive  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  lay  up  any  considerable  sum  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  disease  and  old  age.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  aid  any  such  work  as  may  be 
inaugurated  along  the  line  indicated  above. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  Method 
of  Rates.  By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dart- 
mouth College.    Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  text-book  is  based  on  the  method  of  rates,  which,  in  the  experience  of  the  author, 
has  proved  most  satisfactory  in  the  first  presentation  of  the  scope  of  the  Calculus. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Differential  Calculus  is  the  measurement  and  comparison 
of  rates  of  change,  when  the  change  is  not  uniform.  Whether  a  quantity  is  or  is  not  chang- 
ing uniformly,  however,  the  rate  at  any  instant  is  determined  in  essentially  the  same  man- 
ner ;  i. «.,  by  ascertaining  what  its  change  would  have  been  in  a  unit  of  time  had  its  rate 
remained  what  it  was  at  the  instant  in  question.  It  is  this  change  which  the  Calculus 
enables  us  to  determine,  however  complicated  the  law  of  variation  may  be.  This  concep* 
tioD  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  by  the  author  is  simple,  and  seems  to  afford  the  best 
foundation  for  further  and  more  comprehensive  study. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Charles  Morris, 
Author  of  "  Half. Hours  with  American  History,*'  "  The  Aryan  Race."  "  Civilization  : 
^  Historical  Review  of  its  Elements,"  etc.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

This  book  is  written  for  the  young.  The  author  believes  that  history  covers  a  broader 
space  than  Ihc  tale  of  war  and  adventure,  daring  migration  and  political  progress.  There 
is  the  story  <rf  \^tpeopU,  the  home  life  of  the  masses,  the  record  of  manners  and  customs, 
«he  detaik  of  every-day  life,  the  description  of  those  powerful  influences  which  have  made 
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not  only  America,  but  Americans.    This  inner  story  of  the  American   people  he  has  si 
forth  in  a  series  of  chapters,  descriptive  of  city  and  country  life  at  Tarioiis  periods  of  q\\ 
colonial  and  national  history.      This  he  has  done  in  a  style  and  lan^ua^e  suited  to  tli 
.  young,  and  we  think  his  work  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  historical  literature. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  HEINE'S  POEMS.  Edited  with  notes.  By  Horatio  Stevcrn 
White,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Cornell  University 
Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

These  selections  seem  to  be  made  with  much  taste,  and  indicate  fairly  the  pecnliai 
powers  and  passions  of  the  poet,  the  quality  of  his  style,  and  his  mastery  of  versificatioo. 
The  author's  notes  and  criticisms  will  prove  of  great  value  in  assisting  to  understand  the 
poems. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  "DODD."  By  WilUam  Hawlcy  Smith.  Vol.  I.  No.  128.  of 
the  Globe  Library.      Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  New  Vork. 

The  best  thing  we  can  say  of  this  great  book  is  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  profound  study 
of  every  teacher ;  and  our  advice  to  all  is  :  Get  it  and  read  it. 

THE  NINE  WORLDS:  STORIES  FROM  NORSE  MYTHOLOGY.       By  Maiy  £ 
Litchfield.     Boston :  Gion  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  author  sajrs  her  aim  in  this  book  has  been  to  write  a  story  simple  enough  for  cbiU 
dren,  but  not  so  simple  as  to  be  uninteresting  to  older  persons.  She  has  written  the  story 
of  the  gods  as  it  formed  itself  in  her  mind  after  much  reading  and  thinking,  and  she  bti 
produced  a  book  of  great  interest. 

PEDAGOGICS :  A  Monograph.      A  New  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching.      By  R.  D. 
Allen  and  J.  T.  Gaines.     Louisville :  Published  by  J.  T.  Gaines. 

The  authors  claim  that  in  this  little  volume  they  have  presented  something  new  on  the 
subject  of  education.  They  do  not  claim  to  have  discovered  all  or  to  have  devised  a  per* 
feet  system,  but  they  do  claim  to  have  made  clear  some  principles  that  Jwerc  once  darir. 
Their  claim  may  be  just,  but  we  are  unable  to  see  it  in  the  work  before  as. 

We  return  thanks  for  the  48th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  dty  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1889.  It  is  full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
information.      Also  University  of  Pennsylvania  Catalogue  and  Announcements,  1889-90. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education :  English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo- English  Vocabulancs.      1 
Compiled  by  Ensign  Roger  Wells,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Interpreter  John  W.  Kelly,  preceded      | 
by  ethnographical  memoranda  concerning  the  Arctic  Eskimos  in%Alaska  and  Siberia,  by 
John  W.  Kelly.    Also  History  of  Education  in  Alabama,  1 702-1 889,  by  Willis  G.  Clark. 

We  are  indebted  to  N.  Weinstein  &  Co.,  Music  Publishers,  835  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  "  Golden-Rod  March,"  by  Paul  Steinmark.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Teachen  and  Pupils 
of  our  Public  Schools,  and  we  think  it  is  destined  to  become  very  popular.    Price,  40  cats. 


Foblishers'  Notes. 


— The  Polytechnic  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine  to  be  published  in  Chicago,  the  iBitiu 
number  of  which  will  be  issved  next  month.    Like  the  London  Magasine  of  that  nime  ^ 
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will  be  the  organ  of  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  in  this  case  has  been  lately  started  in 
Chicago*  and  will  be  modelled  after  the  famous  London  institute  of  similar  name,  an  in- 
teresting account  of  which  was  given  in  the  "  Century  "  for  June.  The  first  number  will 
be  largely  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  especially  its  Trade  Schools,  a  peculiar 
feature  of  which  is  that  students  may  earn  their  expenses  while  in  attendance,  and  can 
leaxn  almost  any  trade.  As  this  promises  to  solve  the  vexed  apprenticeship  question,  all 
Master  Associations  are  warm  supporters  of  the  movement.  An  article  on  the  new  Even- 
ing Medical  College  of  Chicage  is  also  included  in  this  number.  The  ladies  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  description  of  the  Cooking,  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  schools  of  the 
Chicago  Polytechnic  Institute.  Published  at  the  S.  £.  Comer  Madison  Street  and  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago  111.    Sample  copy,  lO  cents. 

— Teachers  whose  favorable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  New  England  Magazine  by  its 
recent  illustrated  article  on  St.  Paul  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  the  August  issue  there 
appears  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  leaders  and  institutions.  Horace 
Mann  is  the  subject  of  the  first  paper,  which  is  illustrated  with  an  excellent  portrait,  a  pic- 
ture of  Antioch  college  and  of  the  monument  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  college.  While 
presenting  a  careful  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  renowned  educator, 
the  author,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  gives  some  valuable  extracts  from  his  writings,  including 
an  example  of  a  lesson  in  geography  which  seemed  to  him  perfection. 

— Ginn  &  Company  have  in  preparation  Allen  and  Greenough*s  Ovid.  R«ivised  edtion. 
Edited  by  Harold  N.  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Wiih  a  vocabulary  by  James  B.  Greenough,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University, 
which  is  intended  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  vocabularies  to  Virgil,  Caesar,  etc.,  by 
the  same  author. 

The  editor  believes  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  are,  as  regards  both  style  and  subject-matter, 
better  adapted  than  those  of  Virgil  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  poetry. 
He  therefore  intends  to  furnish  the  book  with  copious  notes  suited  to  the  needs  of  young 
students,  which  will  be  supplemented  by  grammar  references  and  an  introduction  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Ovid  and  on  mythology.  The  selections  are  taken  mainly  from  the 
Metamorphoses,  and  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of  Latin  interesting. 
The  value  of  the  book  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  vocabulary. 

They  will  have  ready  in  September  Selections  in  English  Prose  from  Elizabeth  to 
Victoria.  1580- 1880.  By  James  M.  Garnett,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

This  work  will  include  selections  from  Lyly,  Sidney,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson, 
Browne,  Fuller,  Milton,  Clarendon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cowley,  Temple,  Dryden,  Defoe, 
Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  BoUngbroke,  Johnson,  Hume,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  Landor,  DcQuincey,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 
The  selections  will  be  accompanied  by  shch  explanatory  notes  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  will  average  some  twenty  pages.  The  object  is  to  provide  students  with  the 
texts  themselves  of  the  most  prominent  writers  of  English  prose  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years  in  selections  of  sufficient  length  to  be  characteristic  of  the  author,  and,  if  possible, 
they  will  be  complete  works  or  sections  of  works.  The  book  will  serve  as  a  companion 
volume  to  Minto's  «•  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,"  or  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  other  manual  of  English  literature. 

Also  A  Hygienic  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Grammar  and  Common  Schools.  By  B.  F. 
Uncoln,  M.  D.,  late  Secretary  Medical  Department  of  American  SocUl  Science  Associa- 
tion, author  of  ^ool  and  Industrial  Hygiene,  etc. 

The  chief  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  laws  of  health  as  fully  as  pupils  fourteen 
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or  fifteen  years  old  can  be  expected  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  apply  them.  The  ^ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  work  is  thus  its  putting  Hygiene  first  and  making  Anatomy  an 
Physiology  tributary,  instead  of  making  Anatomy  and  I^hysiology  the  maia  things  and  ii 
troducing  Hygiene  incidentally. 

Alcoholic  beverages  have  a  chapter  to  themselves,  hut  additional  remarks,  if  they  tea 
called  for,  are  given  at  the  end  of^the  chapters  on  other  subjects.  It  has  been  the  writer'i 
endeavor  to  present  this  matter  wisely  and  truthfully,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  views  ari 
in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  modem  medicine,  and  m.riAA 
the  dangers  of  distru<>(  and  reaction  which  attend  over  statement. 

They  have  just  published  Word  by  Word,  Part  I.  Primary;  Part  II.  Advanced.  By  tht 
authors  of  Stickney's  Readers. 

An  improved  spelling  course  in  two  numbers,  containing  a  carefully  graded  series  of 
lessons  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  for  instruction  in  the  spelling,  vrritingy  enonciatioa, 
and  signification  of  words.    The  course  is  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  and  on  knowledge 
gained  in  a  long  and  varied  experience,  and  will  be  found,  it  is  thought,  every  'wslj  skilful 
and  practical. 

— Two  valuable  educational  papers  will  be  found  in  the  September  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine.  Rev.  F.  H.  Kasson  has  an  article  on  Mark  Hopkins  accompanied  by 
a  new  and  striking  portrait  engraving,  and  Charles  Morton  Strahan  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  University  of  Georgia  which  is  freely  illustrated.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  University  of  Georgia  is  famous  all  through  the  South  because  of  the  noted  men  who 
have  left  its  doors,  among  their  number  being  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady. 

— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press  to  be  published  about  Aagust  15,  a  new  nun- 
ber  in  the  series  of  Guides  for  Science  Teaching,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  National  History.  The  book  is  entitled  Insecta,  and  is  written  by  Prof. 
Hyatt,  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

It  will  be  extensively  illustrated  with  engravings  from  drawings  made  speciai/y  for  tbts 
work. 

— The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  article,  Common  Sense  applies  to  the 
Tariff  Question,  is  published  in  the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly.  It  contains  fint 
a  strong  plea  for  the  interests  of  those  concerned  with  the  tariff  only  as  consumers,  whom 
Mr.  Atkinson,  estimates  at  eighty  per  cent  of  the  number  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  followed  by  official  estimates  and  returns,  which  show  thtU  the 
ordinary  or  peace  expenses  of  the  Government  could  be  amply  covered  by  taxing  nothing 
but  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

A  readable  account  of  the  building  up  and  washing  away  of  the  narrow  Sandy  Islands 
near  Sandy  Hook,  Long  Branch,  and  Cape  May,  illustrating  similar  action  that  is  going  00 
all  along  our  eastern  shores,  also  appears  in  The.  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September. 
The  article  is  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  and  is  entitled  Barrier  Beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

— Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  announce  that  they  will  have  ready  for  publicatioo, 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  a  book  by  John  Fiske,  entitled  *«  Civil  Government  in  the 
United  States,  considered  with  some  Reference  to  its  Origins."  In  this  book  Mr.  Fiske 
aims  to  set  forth  the  principles  and  methods  of  civil  government  as  understood  and  exem- 
pli Bed  in  the  republic  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  several  States,  and  he  traces  the  rise  j 
and  development  of  the  various  forms  of  government  of  towns,  counties,  cities,  states,  tna  ^ 
the  nation,  with  their  relations  to  one  another. 

Although  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  designed  primarily  for  me 
in  schools,  and  to  make  it  still  more  practicable  for  this  purpose,  there  have  been  tddedit 
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the  end.  of  each  section  questions  on  the  text,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  suggestive 
qaestioas  and  directions  "designed  to  stimulate  reading,  investigation,  and  thought/' 
These  questions  and  suggestions  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  the 
Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Fiske  has  also  added 
a  bibliographical  note  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  schools,  colleges,  students  of  Jiistory,  and  to  the 
Aznerican   citizen. 

The  price  of  the  book, .which  is  a  i2mo  of  380  pages,  is  ^i.oo,  «//. 


The  Magazines. 

^NlT>^    AWAKE  for  September.    Conteuts:   Frontispiece,  "Along  the  Trout  Brook,'*  Hiram  P. 
Bam«s.     The  Last  Base-ball  of  the  Season,  C.  H.  Garland.    Helen's  Tower,  Harriet  Schultz.    Rijane, 
Preston  Lee  Otis :  Illustration  by  W.  L.  Sheppard.    Sleepy-Time,  Ellen  V.  Talbot.     Manorie's  Bon- 
net, Claxa  Etoty  Bates.    The  Quest  of  the  Whipping-Boy.  IV.,  Georgiana  Washington.    Capturing  a 
Sea  Cow,  A.   D.  Hard,  M.  D.    She  Did  Not  Go  to  Cooking- School:  A  Tragedy  in  Three  Scenes, 
Anna  Connolly  Pollok.    In  Vacation  Days:  Picture,  F.  H.  Lungren.     The  New  Senior  at  Andover: 
VII I.  IX  ,  Herbert  D.  Ward.     An  Obscure  Hero,  Ediili  M.  Degen.     The  Little  Hohenzolerns,  A.  H. 
l^enowens-     The  Four  Fire  Buckejs,  Mary  L.  Bolles  Branch.    Butterflies  and  Flowers,  Lilla  Cabot 
Perry.     The    English  Cowslip,  Mrs.  Frances  A.   Humphrey.    The  Cone  Dance,   L.  J.  Bridgman, 
Minerva's  Body-Guard:  Picture,  Alfred  Eastman.    The  Margaret- Patty  Letters,  Mary  B.  Claflin. 
A   Crilic   of  Music,  Clara  Doty  Bates.    Men  and  Things.    A  Baby's  Adventure  with   Henry  Clay. 
What  She  Needed.    Dumb  but  not  Deaf.    The  German  Stove.    The  Wicked  Bosom  Pin.    Charles 
Co  wden  Clarke  and  the  Children.    "  Reading  without  Tears  "    "  A  Written  Excuse."  .  Some  Odd 
Pieces  of  Money.    Queer  Writing.    The  Tree  Song,  Mrs.  L.  Ormiston  Chant.    These,  with  the  usual 
M  iscellany,  make  up  a  very  attractive  number. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  September.  The  index  for  the  September  number  olJhe  Lhautau^ 
lan  shows  the  following  rich  and  inviting  subjects :  "On  Pleasure  Bent,"  by  John  Habberton  author 
'*  Helen's  babies"  and  "All  He  Knew."  "On  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Folk  Lore,"  by  L.  J. 
i,nce.  "On  Mount  Mansfield,"  by  Bradford  Torrey.  "Two  Chiefs  of  the  Great  League,"  by 
'ancis   Newton  Thoroe.  Ph.D.    '<  Mnro-ar»t   RnlUr  rkee<^ii  »•  >iv  1.    M    Rrkii»«>11.    "Sacred  Trees.* » 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  September.    The  index  for  the  September  number  of  The  Chautau^ 

of  '* 

Vance.  ,    _^   ^.         . „  „.   __  ... 

Francis   Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D.    "Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,"  by  L.  H.  Boutell.    "Sacred  Trees,* 

hy    Dr.   Fred.  Adalb.   Junker  von  Langegg.      '  "       "   ~  .. .      -. 

Spruce  '^ — *-  ^ =-"'-     •  ^"     ^     •      -^ 

Stales," 

Halstead, 

Explanation,' 

the  special  depanmeuis  occupy  the  usual  space. 

The  "Woman's  Council  Table,"  the  new  department  recently  added  to  The  Chautauquan, 
contains  for  the  month  of  September  the  following  timely  and  helpful  articles :  "  The  Average  Amer- 
l«f^  S*^,Vr.f*y  Marion  Harland.  "Competition  between  Men  and  Women  in  Business,  '  by  Ella 
vy  Iteeler  Wilcox.  "  Fashions  for  those  no  Longer  Young,"  by  Mary  S.  Torrey.  "A  Toynbee  Hall 
Experinient  m  Chicago,"  by  Eva  H.  Brodlique.  '  Children's  Wit,"  by  Margaret  J.  Preston.  Del- 
^rte  for  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Bishop.  "  Field  Flowers  in  our  Homes,"  by  Helen  Evcrtson 
«"n  1  •  ..  58"^^^"?  Colored  Women,"  by  LillieiB.  Chace  Wyman.  "A  Ten  O'Clock  Club,"  by  Fe.ecia 
iZ;  1  V_*  Tl*  Isolated  and  Permanent  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Hester  M.  Poole.  "  Women  in  the  Indus- 
trial Arts,    by  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu. 

T^iiT-E^^S^P'^  MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents:  The  Mark  of  the  Beast,  by  Katharine 
V'^J^^r  ^*^'-  Tlie  Nicaragua  Canal,  by  Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammen.  Cr>stal  and  Clay,  by 
™«^?Ly^''*'.u  J  Enemy,  by  Esm6  Stuart.  Homeward,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates  A  Brief  Corres- 
^^  ?I.^T.  ^'^  r  ^,?^}  Hamilton  Hayne,  by  John  Eliot  Bovven.  A  Touchstone,  by  Chas.  Henry  LUders. 
r-^vJir  ^^  Metzerott,  Shoemaker,"  bv  Hester  Crawford  Dorsey.  Outcast,  by  Solomon  Solis- 
r^?niH-iJi;:.""^"u  Concentration  of  Industrial  Capital,  by  Henry  Clews.  Papuan  Dances,  by  Alfred 
^o^  c  *  ■  ^  ^^  of  Interviewing,  by  Frank  A.  Burr.  To  a  Poet  in  Exile,  by  Maurice  Francis 
SSdal^     ^f'^'**'^?^  **>o"^  Birds,  by  Charles  Mcllvainc     "In  my  Love's  Looks."  by  Dora  Read 


Tuliar^  ««.^u     ^'"'5*0"  from  Realism,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.    The  Romance  of  the  Impossible,  by 
-loASand^l   ff^  J'^^  P»*>'o8ophyof  Folk.Tales,byC.Stanila^^  "     "    '     "'      * 


Book-Talk,  by  Charies 


Princess  de  Conti.   The 
the  Proposed  Vosemite 


Morris  and  r   m   i  J'^^  I'hUosophy  of  hoik-Tales,  by  t 
xi*oms  and  R.  M.  Johnston.    New  Books.    With  the  Wit 

TrVom^  of  ^Z ^r  ^  MAGAZINE.    Contents  for  September :  Portrait  of  the 

I^atiooal  Part  k  ^"^"  Salons— V,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  Features  of  me  rroposcu  vosemite 
manifscs  cnnni,  ^-  -^"^"  M»»'r.  Our  New  Naval  Guns,  by  Commonder  C.  F.  Goodrich.  The  Anglo- 
Shi*;kis  "d  D  i^^*'"'  Present-Day  Papers— The  Social  Problem  of  Church  Unity,  by  Charles  W. 
Tbe  AuiobwJrt"^  Benson's  Love  Story,  by  Anne  Page.  Souvenirs,  by  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison. 
Rens«wT^,J?.^>,  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  XI,  by  Joseph  Jefferson.  Wells  Cathedral,  by  M.  G.  van 
La  Far^e  '  w.  ^  Marble  Hills,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,  by  John 
Dr«am  Av  Toh^f  u^^"'  ^^  ^^  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Friend  Olivia,  XI,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Love's 
-  ^  on  ihe  ci>^>     How  California  Came  into  the  Union,  by  George  Hamlin  Fitch.    Cahforniana : 

ncisi  tTT^^"'^^  of  California,  by  Tosiah  Royce.    The  California  Boundary  Question  in  1849. 

Time  ►  ASiSr'    I?^  ^*^^  °f  ***^  Discovery  of  the  Vosemite,  by  Lafayette  H.  Bunnell.    Topics 


toy  t-  rancia 
of  the 


How  California  Came  into  the  Union,  b;^  George  Hamlin  Fitch 
^Tosiah  Royce 

r  a;^;^;  ■     l?^  "*^e  of  the  Discovery  of  U- , , 

"mateur  Management  of  Vosemite  Scenery.    Misgovemment  of  Cities. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents :  In  the  Morning:  Watch,  fronti^iece.  Witl 
Uncle  Sam's  Blue  JackeU  Afloat,  by  Rufus  Faircbild  Zogbaum.    Dir£:e,  by  Frank  Dempster  Shennaa 

ierry— Part  Second,  Chapters  III-VIII,  begun  in  June;  to  be  continued  throueh  the  year.  TU 
Lights  of  the  Citizen— V— To  His  Own  Property,  by  Tames  S.  Norton.  The  Country  House.  In 
Donald  G.  Mitchell.  African  River  and  Lake  Systems,  by  Thomas  Stevens,  with  a  map.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Weather,  by  T.  K.  Sullivan.  Where  She  Comes,  by  Charles  B.  Goinc:.  The  ShSkh  Abdallah, 
bv  Clinton  Scollard.  Nature  and  Man  in  America,  first  paper,  by  N.  S.  Shaler.  A  Crown  Jewel- 
Heligoland,  by  C.  Emma  Cheney.  Pity,  O  God !  by  Grace  Ellery  Channing^.  Millet  and  Recent 
Criticism,  by  Walter  Cranston  Lamed.  The  Point  of  View— Democracy  and  Distinction.— Good- 
nature and  the  Ideal.— Wanted — a  Manual. — The  American  Nomad. 

The  September  number  of  TABLE  TALK  has  reached  us,  and  is  brimful  of  seasonable  articles; 
among  them  we  find  "New  Menus  for  September."  "September  Sweetmeats,"  an  especially 
seasonable  article  for  the  housekeeper.  A  number  of  dainty  "  Oeole  Recipes,"  by  a  New  Orleans 
lady.  "  Housekeepers'  Inquiries."  containing  a  volume  of  practical  information  for  the  wide-awake 
housewife.  "  Makmg  Housework  as  Easy  as  Possible."  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toikts." 
"  The  Cup  that  Cheers."  "  Dining  Here  and  There."  "  Dinner  in  a  Paris  Restaurant-"  "  Beauti- 
ful in  Old  Age."    "  A  Dinner  for  Four  Persons  for  One  Dollar." 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September.  Contents :  Frontispiece,  Little  Frenchmen  at  Schocd.  In  a 
Poet's  Workshop,  by  Annie  Isabel  Willis.  "  On  the  Pona,"  picture.  Great  Ocean  Waves,  by  W.J. 
Henderson.  Lady  Jane,  Chapters  XVI,  XVII,  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  The  Great  Tri-Club  Tenmi 
Tournament,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  September,  verse,  by  Catharine  Pyle.  "Choppmg  Him 
Down,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  A  Day  m  the  Country,  verses,  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Two 
Surprise  Parties,  by  John  Clover.  A  Little  Brown  Witch,  by  Kate  W.  Hamilton.  Wooden  Shoes, 
by  Anna  Page  Scott.  My  Triple  Play,  by  Thos.  Worthington  Kin^;.  Bat.  Bail  and  Diamond, 
fifth  paper,  by  Walter  Camp.  Through  the  Back  Ages,  fifth  paper,  Teresa  C.  Crofton.  The  Elf  and 
the  Bumble  Bee,  by  Oliver  Herford.  The  True  Store  of  a  Little  Gray  Rabbit,  by  Ernest  E.  Thomp- 
son. Angel  and  Imp,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  A  Fair  Appraisal,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  Crowded  Onto' 
Crofield,  Chapters  XVI,  XVII,  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  A  Little  Cfontraband,  by  Charles  Mcllvainc. 
The  Grasshopper's  Croquet,  verse,  by  Malcomb  Douglass.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit — introduction— White 
and  Red  Clover— A  Tame  Butterfly— Bird  Flats.  "  Ou  Allez  Vous  ?  "  by  L.  Sauveur.  The  Brownies' 
Birthday  Dinner,  by  Palmer  Cox.  The  Letter- Box.  Sketches  by  a  Voun^  Contributor.  The  Riddle- 
box. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  September  offers  something  unusually  good  in  the  teachers'  department 
The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in  drawing  covers  two  pages ;  "  Principles  of  Pestalozzi,"  "  Educa- 
tional Axioms,"  and  a  Memorial  Sketch  of  *'  General  Zachary  Taylor,"  with  the  "  Questions,"  fill  the 
remaining  pages.  Among  the  other  good  things  are:  "Waltz  Whitman."  "Song:  Sparrow."  "The 
Science  of  Alcohol."  "  Runnymeade  and  Magna  Charta."  "The  Mysterious  Sea  Islands." 
'•  Walks  About  London."  "  Dear  Nellie."  *'  Tardy  Ben."  "Grandma's  Tales."  The  two-pajfc 
song,  "  School  Days  Have  Come  Again,"  composed  expressly  for  '*  7%^  Fountain,**  is  bright  and 
attractive  and  will  delight  the  children. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE  for  August  23d  and  30th  contain  the  Origin  of  Alphabets.  Westera 
China :  its  Products  and  Trade.  The  Shetland  Isles  in  the  Birds'-nesting  Season.  A  Voice  from  a 
Harem.  The  Cession  of  Heligoland.  Comedy  in  Fiction.  "In  Sickness  and  in  Health,"  and  The 
Bamboo.  Christmas-tide  at  Tangier,  and  Watteau  :  his  Life  and  Work-  Chapters  from  some  Ln- 
written  Memoirs.  Rural  Reminiscences,  and  The  Sea  and  The  Seaside  A  Manual  for  Interior 
Souls,  and  The  "Smart"  Way  of  Shaking  Hands.  Tarantulas.  The  Oxford  Summer  Meeting. 
Hyacinth  Culture  in  Holland,  with  instalments  of  "  .Marcia  "  and  "An  Attractive  Young  Person, 
and  Poetry. 

KATE  FIELD'S  WASHINGTON.  An  Independent  National  Weekly  Review.  One  pecnliarity 
of  this  Journal  is  the  use  of  the  singular  "  I,"  instead  of  the  usual  editorial  plural  "  We."  li  'i&  truiy 
independent,  and  gives,  we  presume  a  true  representation  of  matters  and  things  in  the  National  Cap- 
itol.   Price,  I4.00  per  year. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST.  Published  weekly  by  Funk  &  Wagnall's,  New  York,  at  $3-a>  pct 
year.  This  is  a  valuable  publication.  It  contains,  in  condensed  form,  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  world,  on  political,  sociological,  educational,  scientific,  religious  and  misceJiaiicow 
subjects,  as  they  appear  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  August.    Contents:  General  John  A.  Lomh  (Frontis-  | 

piece).  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  by  Maior  George  S.  Merrill.  Two  Union  Men,  by  Grace 
Blanchard.  The  Two  Old  Soldiers,  (A  Poem)  by  J.  C.  Macy.  The  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  bjr  Sarah 
E.  Fuller.  A  Trout  Idvl,  by  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  The  Tourmalines  of  Mt.  Mica,  by  S^anna 
B.  B.  Merrifield.  Political  Progress  and  Political  Dangers  in  Massachusetts,  by  VLSiymotid  ^-  ?""£ 
man.  Horace  Mann,  by  Mary  R.  Keith.  Bivouac  ol  Sherman's  Army,  (A  Poem)  by  L.  Bjancne 
Fearing.  A  Bold  New  England  Rover,  by  S.  R.  Dennen.  D.D.  The  Desecration  of  valley  Forxe, 
(A  Poem)  by  Allen  Eastman  Cross.  The  American  Art  Student  in  Paris,  by  Alice  Fessendcn  rtitr^ 
A  Woman  of  Shawmut,  III.,  by  Edmund  Janes  Carpenter.  The  Massachusetts  Soldiers'  Home,  oy 
Captain  John  G.  B.  Adams.  Tarry  at  Home  Travel,  by  Edward  E.  Hale.  D.D.  The  Land  Syst«n 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  by  Hosea  Paul.  The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  America,  by  Syiw 
Clark.  Beyond  the  Surf,  (A  Poem.)  by  A.  T.  Shuman.  An  Old  Deerfield  Letter,  by  S.  O.y.  B«2r 
min.  The  Editors'  Table.  The  Grand  Army  Celebration.  The  Boston  Herald  Scholarships,  ine 
Old  South  Lectures.    Witchcraft  at  Deerfield.    Children  in  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Delusion, 
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y.  A,  McGIL  VRA  Y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    - 


Editor. 
Associate  Editor, 


[riU  /omtimZ  w  mii4  to  every  OwMty  Atperintendenl  oiwl  Distriet  OUrk,  tmd  wuul  be  eotVu^t/  pretarved 
&y  tlhcM  at  jwUic  jnvperfy  and  tranimitUd  to  thHr  ntceettcrs  in  tifice,] 


Feabody  Institutes. 

This  Department  is  gratified  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Peabody 
Institutes  this  year  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  Virginia  for  the  year,  made  to  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  General  Agent,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal^ 
and  reports  in  detail  will  be  embraced  in  the  Virginia  School  Report  for 
1890. 

SUMMARY. 


Institute. 

Session. 

Teachers  Enrolled. 

White. 

Col'd. 

Total. 

Lynchburg 

4  weeks.. 

5  •* 

4  " 

5  " 
5      " 

250 
280 
180 

no 

154 

' 

Harrisonburg 

Stuart 

Bedford  City 

Petersbure 

710 

264 

974 

The  Lynchburg:  Normal  was  conducted  by  City  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Glass,  with  the  following  named  associates :  Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston, 
Richmond ;  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  Cook  County  Normal  School.  111. ;  Louis 
Schehlman,  Lynchburg  ;  Miss  Harriet  C.  Magee,  Wisconsin  State  Nor- 
mal School ;  Miss  Pauline  Gash.  State  Female  Normal  School,  Farm- 
vilte;  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg. 

Prof.  George  R.  Pace,  Principal  of  Bellevue  School,  Richmond,  con- 
ducted the  Harrisonburg  Normal.  His  assistants  were :  Miss  Virginia 
Reynolds,  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School ;  Chas,  G.  Maphis,  Prin- 
cipal Graded  School,  Harrisonburg ;  City  Superintendent  W.  W.  Rob- 
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ertson,  of  Staunton,  and  C.  E.  Barglebough,  Principal  Graded  School, 
Rockingham  county. 

The  Stuart  Normal  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  of 
Richmond  College,  assisted  by  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Principal  of  Portsmouth 
schoob ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Annie  Winston,  of  Richmond ;  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of 
Portsmouth  High  School,  and  A.  J.  Williard,  of  Stuart  Normal  ColJeg-e, 
Va. 

The  Bedford  City  Normal  was  conducted  by  Frank  Trig;g',  of  Lynch- 
burg, assisted  by  George  E.  Stephens,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Wm.  H. 
Smith  and  Miss  Lucy  G.  Brooks,  of  Richmond. 

All  of  the  instructors  proved  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  assigned  them.     The  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 
visited  all  of  the  institutes,  and  was  much  pleased  to  observe  the  satis- 
.  factory  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  enrolled  falls  below  that  of  some  pre- 
vious years — a  fact  we  note  with  regret.  The  enrollment  does  not,  it  is 
true,  measure  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  of  the  institutes,  but  indicates 
rather  the  inability  of  teachers  to  bear  the  expense  necessarily  incurred 
in  attending  them.  This  Department,  however,  is  firmly  convinced  that 
if  school  officers  were  more  active  in  pressing  the  claims  of  institutes 
before  their  teachers,  the  attendance  would  be  largely  increased,  would 
be  more  regular,  and,  consequently,  the  good  effects  of  the  work  would 
be  more  far-reaching. 

These  institutes  present  golden  opportunities  to  teachers  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves,  no  matter  whether  the  plan  upon  which  they  are 
conducted  does  or  does  not  meet  the  views  of  every  school  officer  and 
teacher.  A  school  officer  who  hesitates  to  commend  this  work  to  his 
teachers,  because  he  thinks  some  plan  of  his  own  is  better  than  that  pur- 
sued, ought  either  to  suggest  his  plan  for  trial,  or  else  tender  his  resig- 
nation. And  a  teacher  who  fails  to  attend,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  to  , 
pursue  a  similar  course. 


Organization  of  Schools. 

The  time  for  re-opening  schools  will  soon  arrive,  and  as  the  change 
made  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  in  the  law  whfcii 
required  schools  to  make  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  pupils, 
may  lead  to  injurious  multiplication  of  schools,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  fact  that  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  law  delating  to  the  organization  of  schools. 
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Section  1495  of  the  Code  of  1887,  provides  that,  **  A  minimum  num- 
*>^r  of  pupils,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  be  required  in  order  to  form  a  public  free  school,  and  spe- 
cial provisions  shall  be  made  whereby  minorities  in  a  district,  who  might 
^nder  the  general  law,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  school  educa- 
tion, may  enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the  school  funds.*'  To  carry 
out  this  law,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  regulations  382,  383,  384, 
and  385  of  school  law.  All  of  these  sections  are  modified  by  the  act  of 
^^  General  Assembly,  approved  January  31,  1890.  (See  Acts  of  1889- 
'90,  chap.  31.)  But  this  act  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
Bostrd  of  Education  to  prescribe  the  minimum  number  of  pupils  neces- 
^^J^y  to  constitute  a  public  school,  and  by  regulation  (section  382)  the 
B^ard  has  fixed  that  number  at  twenty. 

Therefore,  no  school  should  be  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than 
twenty  pupils,  except  in  cases  where  minorities  in  a  district  would,  under 
this  reg^ulation,  be  deprived  of  school  advantages.  Such  cases  are  pro- 
vided for  by  section  384  of  school  law. 


State  School  Fands. 

But  for  the  tardiness  of  several  superintendents  in  forwarding  their 
census  returns,  an  apportionment  of  State  school  funds  would  have  been 
made  early  in  September.  The  delinquent  superintendents  have  been 
notified  that  unless  they  report  to  the  Central  Office  by  the  20th  instant, 
the  apportionment  to  their  counties  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1885. 

Under  section  1 513  of  the  Code  of  1887,  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $200,000  on  account  of  arrearag^es  due  the  public  schools,  and 
this  amount  will  be  apportioned  for  the  school  year  iSgo-'Qi- 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  that  the  amount  applicable  to 
pubhc  free  schools,  out  of  the  revenue  assessed  for  1890,  is  $667,411-98. 
This  amount  will  also  be  apportioned  for  the  current  year. 

These  apportionments  will  be  made  on  or  before  the  20th  instant. 


Superintendents  have  been  furnished  supplies  of  the  Price- 
List  of  Text-Books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  regu- 
lauons  governing  the  adoption  of  the  books,  and  they  will  furnish  every 
teacher  a  copy,  as  required  by  the  regulations. 
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The  School  Oensas. 

We  felt  sure  that,  as  the  law  requires  that  the  school  census  shall  be 
taken  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  all  the  returns  would  be  in  hand  by 
September  ist.  The  forms  prepared  were  distributed  in  ample  time,  and 
with  ordinary  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  the  work 
should  have  been  completed  by  that  date.  Many  of  the  returns  were 
neatly  and  accurately  prepared,  and  reached  the  Central  Office  in  grood 
time;  others  had  to  be  returned  for  correction,  and  this  caused  vexatious 
delay.     From  four  counties  no  returns  have  yet  been  received. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  population  according^  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1885,  as  compared  with  that  of  1890,  etc. : 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city... 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta .. 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Danville  District. . 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 


School  Pop- 
ulation, 
1885. 


9.264 

13.285 

4,846 

1.458 

2,735 

4.394 

7,736 

3,885 

10,947 

1,785 

12,063 

2,073 

5,812 

7,235 
2,228 
6.846 
8,423 
7,3" 
5.907 
2,294 
6,748 
6,628 
3,002 
1.538 
5.471 
4,121 
3089 
9.468 
1,808 
5,634 
3.585 
4,164 

6,237 
9,722 
5.850 
4,070 
10.492 


School  Pop- 
ulation, 
1890. 


11,220 

13.152 

4,823 

3»io7 
4,207 
8,166 
4,026 
11,256 

1,799 
13,209 
2,010 
6,099 
7.409 
2,526 

7,049 
8,713 
7,785 
6,513 
2,112 

7,179 
6558 
2973 
1,544 
5.684 
4,051 
3,578 
9.030 
2,196 

5,485 
4,116 


6,403 


6,107 
3.966 
11,191 


Increase. 


1,956 


372 


430 

141 

309 

14 

1,146 


287 
174 
298 
203 
290 

474 
606 


431 


6 
213 


489 
"  388' 


531 
166 

257 
6^' 


Decrease. 


133 
23 


187 


63 


182 

70 
29 


70 
438 
149 


104 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Frederick 

Winchester.... 
Fredericksburg. . . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville..; 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland .. 

Isle  of  Wight 

lames  City 

King  and  Queen . . 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews , 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county... 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward... 
Prince  George . . . . 
Princess  Anne . . . . 
Prince  William... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  . . . 
Richmond  city. . . . 
Richmond  county. 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county.. 


School  Pop- 
ulation, 
1885. 


4.719 
1,760 

1,590 
3»8o2 

4.845 
3.820 
5,616 
2,206 
3,066 
13.764 
7,471 
7,128 

7.489 
2.034 
3,707 
M98 
3,982 
3.127 
3.905 
2.504 
6,734 
8,322 
8,085 
4,823 
6,290 
4,258 
2,496 
2,797 
10,485 
2,576 
7,327 
6,300 
6.779 
2,195 
7,430 
9.995 
3,358 
3.233 
4,676 

5.555 
4,547 
5,599 
7,331 
11,589 
3,3^5 
3.151 
5,981 
3,560 

3.905 
3,786 

3.657 
3.760 
21,679 
3,061 
1,366 
5,040 


School  Pop- 
ulation, 
1890. 


4,771 
1,740 

1.553 
3,820 
4,960 

4,355 
5.812 

2,245 
3,575 
14.948 
7,703 
7,899 
7,343 
2,057 
4,203 

1,545 
4,034 
2,823 
4.007 
3,151 
7.063 

8,639 
7,337 
'  4,708 
6,748 
4,112 

3.573 
3.126 

10,676 
3.035 
7,097 
7,447 
6.793 
2.659 
9,604 

11.621 
3,734 
3.538 
4,820 
6,029 
4,959 
5.952 
7,450 

12,142 
3,610 
2,789 
6,139 
3.466 
3,990 
3,912 
4,389 
3,704 

24,974 


Increase. 


52 


18 
115 
535 
196 

39 

509 

1,184 

232 

771 


23 

496 

47 

52 


102 
647 
329 
317 


458 


4,116 
5.183 


i»o77 
329 
191 

459 


1,147 
14 

464 
2,174 
1,626 

376 

305 
144 

474 
412 

353 
119 

553 
295 


158 


85 
126 

732 


3,295 

2,750 
143 


Decrease. 


20 

37 


146 


304 


748 
115 

146 


230 


362 
94 

56 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Rockbridge 

Rockingham... 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah . . . 

Smyth 

Southampton. . 
Spotsylvania... 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington.... 
Westmoreland. 
Williamsburg.. 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


School  Pop- 
ulation, 
1885. 


8.175 
11,718 

5,894 
7,419 
7,039 

5,17? 
7»i86 
4.225 

2,837 
1,927 

2,729 
4.195 
6.363 
2,794 
1,057 
10.572 
3,319 
444 
2,871 
6,074 
3,127 


610,371 


School  Pop- 

ulation, 

Increase 

1890. 

9,362 

i,iS7 

12,276 

55S 

6,416 

522 

8,721 

1,302 

7.448 

409 

5,388 

210 

8,130 

944 

4,257 

32 

2,839 

2 

2.377 

450 

2.989 

260 

4,699 

504 

7.130 

767 

3.485 

69X 

1.639 

582 

11,110 

538 

3427 

108 

448 

4 

3.294 

423 

6,961 

887 

3.189 

62 

632,505 

44.245 

Oecrease. 


3,706 


Omitting  the  counties  from  which  returns  have  not  been  received — 
Alexandria,  Essex,  Fauquier,  and  Richmond — the  school  census  of  1890 
exceeds  that  of  1885  by  40,509. 


State  Students  at  Virginia  Institutions. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  school  officers,  we  publish  below  the  law 
governing  the  appointment  of  State  students  at  the  respective  institutions 
named  : 

Virginia  Military  Institute — (Section  1575  of  the  Code  of  1887) — "Of 
State  Cadets.*' — The  board  (of  visitors)  shall  admit  as  State  cadets,  free 
of  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  upon  evidence  of  fair  moral  character, 
not  less  than  fifty  young  men,  who  shall  be  not  less*  than  sixteen  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  bota 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  other 
eleven  from  the  State  at  large.  Whenever  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  or  is 
likely  to  occur,  in  any  district,  due  notice  of  the  time,  and  place  of  mak- 
ing the  appointment  to  supply  the  vacancy  shall*  be  given.    If,  after  sucfr 
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notice,  no  suitable  person  shall  apply  from  such  district,  the  vacancy  may 
be  supplied  from  the  State  at  large.' ' 

Virginia  Agricullural  and  Mechanical  College — (section  1587  of  the 
Code  of  1887)—  '•  Students  who  may  attend  the  College  free  of  charge.— 
A  number  of  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  said  college  without  charge  for  tuition,  use  of 
laboratories,  or  public  buildings,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  trustees  of 
the  respective  counties,  cities,  and  election  districts  for  said  delegates, 
with  reference  to  the  highest  proficiency  and  good  character,  from  the 
white  male  students  of  the  free  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  cities, 
and  election  districts,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from  others  than  those 
attending  said  free  schools.'* 

State  Female  Normal  School^(s^ci\oTi  161 1,  Code  of  1887)—"  Number 
of  pupik  each  county  and  city  may  send  free. — Each  city  and  county  in 
the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil,  and  one  for  each  additional  rep- 
resentative in  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one,  who  shall  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  The  board  ^,of  visitors)  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the 
selection  of  such  pupils  and  for  their  examination,  and  shall  require  each 
pupil  selected  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  intention  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years  after  leaving  the  said 
school." 

Normal  School,  College  of  William  and  Mary— {Chap.  434,  Acts  of 
i887-'88).— *'4.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  ex- 
amination and  selection  of  the  pupils  applying  for  normal  instruction, 
and  shall  require  each  pupil  selected  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  of  his 
intention  and  willingness  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for 
atleast  two  years  after  leaving  said  institution,  and  each  of  said  pupils 
shall  have,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  the  privilege  of  the  college  course. 

"  5-  Each  county  and  city  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil, 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and,  if 
any  vacancy  occurs,  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  board  of  visitors  from  the 
State  at  large,  and  one  additional  pupil  for  each  additional  representative 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one.  and  said  pupils  shall  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction,  and  the  charge  for  board,  washing,  lights  and  fuel, 
shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  month." 

Virj^nia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute— {Ch3ip.  324"  Acts  of  Extra 
Session,  1887).—"  9-  There  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Institute,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  use  of  laboratory  or  public  buildings,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  to  board  and  other  expenditures  as  the  board  of  visitors  may  pre- 
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scribe,  a  number  of  colored  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  meznb 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner.  Sii 
students  shall  be  designated  as  State  students,  and  shall  not  be  less  tl 
fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty- five  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  selected 
the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  respective  counties  and  cities  fn 
the  colored  persons  of  either  sex  attending  the  free  schools,  or,  in  th 
discretion,  from  others  than  those  attending  said  free  schools.  Superi 
proficiency  in  study  and  good  moral  character  shall  be  duly  regarded 
the  selection." 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  we  published  the  act  o 
the  General  Assembly  approved  January  15th,  1890,  which  makes 
change  in  the  method  of  drawing  Grandstaff  funds.  The  Auditor  0 
Public  Accounts  will  furnish  each  superintendent  a  warrant  for  th< 
amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city,  and  the  superintendent  will  en- 
dorse that  warrant  to  and  deposit  it  with  the  county  treasurer,  with  a 
statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the  funds  among  the  respective 
districts  of  his  county.  District  boards  will  then  issue  their  warrants 
upon  this  fund  in  the  same  manner  as  other  warrants  are  drawn. 


Award  of  Peabody  Scholarships. 


Sixty-one  applications  for  the  eight  vacant  Peabody  scholarships  in  the 
Peabody  Normal  College  were  made  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. A  number  of  the  applicants,  however,  withdrew  before  and 
during  the  examinations. 

Some  time  ago,  Dr.  Payne  announced  that  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions required  for  admission  to  the  College  would  be  gradually  raised, 
and  the  questions  this  year  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  that  policy. 
The  applicants  did  not,  therefore,  reach  the  standard  maintained  by  tb&r 
predecessors,  though  the  successful  applicants  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination. 

As  the  result  of  the  competitive  examinations,  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following- named  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

Mr.  Killis  Campbell,  Enfield,  King  William  county  ;  Miss  Minnie  Bell, 
Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  county ;  Miss  Beulah  M.  Hall,  Richmoad 
city  ;  Mr.  R.  N.  Gardner,  Hillsville,  Carroll  county ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown, 
Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  county,  and  Mr.  Russell  A.  Lynn,  Bloom- 
field,  Loudoun  county. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Miss  Lee 
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Wicker,  of  FarmviUe,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Flory,  of  Rockingham  county, 
have  been  awarded  scholarships.  • 

These  p^ersons  have  obligated  themselves  to  make  teaching  their  voca- 
tion, and  have  agreed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  at  least 
two  years.  We  desire  .to  emphasize  the  fact  that  any  violation  of  these 
promises  defeats  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  fund  in  establishing  the  scholarships.  Failure  to  discharge  a 
debt  of  honor  is  a  serious  matter. 

Peabody  scholarships  were  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Southern  States  in  their  efforts  to  create  a  class  of  thoroughly  well-edu- 
cated teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  successful  and  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicants for  these  prizes  will  please  take  due  notice  thereof  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 


Paragraphs. 

Annual  Reports.— The  law  requires  that  annual  reports  of  county 
and  city  superintendents  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  authorized 
to  issue  any  superintendent  a  warrant  for  salary,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30th,  until  his  annual  report  shall  have  been  received. 
Eighteen  superintendents  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  reports.  The  list 
of  delinquents  will  appear  i/i  the  next  Journal. 

How  MANY  SUPERINTENDENTS  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  350,  page  125,  of  School  Law  ? 

Although  the  circular  of  instructions  to  superintendents,  in 
regard  to  the  school  census,  provided  that  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks 
should  be  filed  in  the  county  superintendent's  office,  and  a  summary  of 
the  clerk's  returns  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, from  a  number  of  counties  we  received  the  clerk's  returns y 
with  superintendent's  summaries.  The  instructions  seemed  to  be  plain 
enough,  but  evidentiy  several  superintendents  did  not  read  them. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  superintendents  and  district  clerks,  free  of 
diarge  to  them,  regularly  every  month,  and  should  any  one  of  these  offi- 
cers fail  to  receive  it,  let  him  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Business  Man- 
ager, Richmond,  Va.  Superintendents  are  requested  to  report  changes 
in  trustees,  or  in  the  organization  of  district  boards,  promptly,  so  that  the 
list  in  the  Central  Office  may  be  systematically  revised. 

It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  to  **boom  '*  everything  that  can 
be  boomed,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  public  school  system  will 
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reap  its  just  share  of  the  returns.     How  wotld  it  do  to  booixi  /A^  scAooi 
IpdifTereiit  school  officers  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  t 

is  practicable. 

From  year  to  year,  reports  of  superintendents  show  a  niimh^r 
schools  not  visited  by  the  chief  executive  school  officer  of  the  coun! 
One  of  the  most  important  duties  assigned  to  superintendents  is  that 
visiting  schools,  and  no  superintendent  can  faithfully  discharge  the  obi 
gations  resting  upon  him  without  keeping  up  with  the  worlc  l^ofng^  on  i 
the  schools.  And  that  can  only  be  done  by  visiting  schools,  and  by  visii 
ing  all  of  ihem.  Schools  in  sections  of  the  county  remote  from  a  super 
intendent's  headquarters  need  supervision,  and  yet  many  of  them  do  no 
have  it.  The  schools  may  be  working  satisfactorily,  but  superintendent:! 
ought  to  know  that  they  are,  from  personal  observation  of  their  work.  It 
has  been  said  that  some  trustees  are  "  not  deeply  interested  "  in  the  schools, 
and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  superintendents  are  keep- 
ing company  with  such  trustees.    We  shall  see. 

Nearly  every  county  and  city  in  the  State  was  represented  by 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  Peabody  Institutes,  but  many  of  them  seat 
very  small  delegations.     About  a  dozen  superintendents  attended  the  in- 
stitutes, and  by  their  presence  encouraged  the  teachers.     Superinfeii- 
dents  ought  to  be  leaders  and  counsellors. 


SnggestioDS  to  Teachers. 

The  school  year  may  be  said  to  begin  in  September,  and  end  in  i^e 
following  June.  Probably  one-third  of  the  240,000  teachers  (in  round 
numbers)  there  are  in  this  country,  will  be  new,  untried  and  inexperienced 
Some  of  them  will  be  fresh  from  an  academy,  a  high  school,  or  even  from 
the  district  school.  They  are  meditating  what  they  shall  do  ;  some  slk 
trembling  with  anxiety.  All  of  them  are  anxious  to  be  successful.  If 
they  are  not  successful  what  a  loss  to  the  children  ! — yet  they  forget  ihzl 
They  want  our  best  thoughts,  and  they  shall  have  them. 

1.  Consider  your  manner — your  personal  bearing.  The  French  words 
in  saluting  are,  "  How  do  you  carry  yourself?  **  Let  the  teacher  be  sure 
to  bear  himself  as  a  cultured  human  being,  walking  erect,  looking  at  the 
people  he  talks  with,  speaking  with  a  pleasant  voice,  and  having  engaging 
manners. 

2,  Consider  the  pupils  as  beings  that  must  be  interested  in  you,  in  them- 
selves, and  in  school  work.     Don't  think  they  have  got  to  come  to  school 
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anyhow,  and  that  if  they  are  not  interested  it  is  because  of  their  innate 

wickedness. 

3.  Put  aside  at  once  and  forever  a  feeling  of  antagonism  with  the  pupils. 

**In  my  county  institute,"  writes  the  veteran  superintendent  Peterson, 
**  I  had  been  giving  instruction  on  *  The  first  Day  in  School,*  and  had 
asked  the  question,  '  What  would  you  do  with  a  pupil  that  was  restless 

and  perhaps  noisy,  perhaps  whispering  ?  '  A  young  man  of  fine  appear- 
ance and  fine  scholarship,  too,  I  may  add,  wanted  to  reply,  '  I  would 
Wmm  him  so  he  couldn't  stand.'  " 

Alas  I  that  this  hard  spirit  of  antagonism  still  exists. 
4.  Try  to  arrange  what  you  know  about  children  and  young  human 
beings,  and  get  it  into  a  practical  shape  for  use.     A  very  intelligent  and 
cultivated  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  determined  to 
teach.     She  became  an  assistant;  had  thirty  pupils,  all  good  children. 
Before  the  first  hour  had  passed,  she  came  to  the  principal  and  said,  '  *  I 
may  as  well  give  up.     My  father  told  me  that  if  I  gave  an  order  and  was 
not  obeyed  at  once,  the  pupils  would  lose  their  respect  for  me,  and  I 
should  fail.     I  told  them  not  to  whisper,  but  they  don't  mind.     So  I  must 
stop,  and  go  home."     This  teacher  afterward  became  one  of  the  best  of 
teachers. 

Your  success  as  a  teacher,  remember,  will  come  from  j^our  knowledge 
of  children^  your  ability  to  interest  and  direct  them.  So  you  must  gather 
your  knowledge  of  children  under  proper  heads,  as  (i)  Employment. 
(2)  Incentives.  (3)  Management.  (4)  Training  to  Self-Government,  etc. 
You  should  think  over  the  matter  a  great  deal.  In  a  few  days  the  novelty 
you  are  to  the  pupils  will  wear  off,  and  then  you  must  hold  and  direct 
them  by  your  personal  force. 

5.  Try  to  get  hold  of  the  idea  of  teaching.  You  know  considerable 
about  arithmetic,  but  do  you  know  how  to  teach  it?  That  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  You  must  get  a  good  conception  of  teaching  ;  it  is  not 
telling  ;  it  is  not  cramming  ;  it  is  directing  a  mind  that  has  an  object  of 
thought. 

6.  You  must  be  sure  to^  make  many  strong  resolves  that  you  will  be  an 
educator ;  that  is,  a  scientific  teacher.  You  should  have  at  least  one  book 
on  teaching,  and  read  and  study  it.  Two  books  will  help  greatly,  "  Par- 
ker's Talks  "  and  "The  Quincy  Method."  You  must  know  that  the 
''old  is  passing  away  "—the  old  style  of  school-master  walking  around 
with  a  whip,  or  ruler  under  his  arm,  will  soon  be  seen  no  more.  Where 
at^you?  Do  you  belong  to  the  old  or  the  new?  If  the  former,  these 
suggestions  will  have  little  value. 

7.  Don  t  worry  over  the  order,  or  probably  disorder,  you  have.  See 
what  the  cause  is,  and  remove  the  cause.     If  they  walk  heavily,  it  is  be- 
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cause  they  have  not  been  trained  to  walk  lightly  ;  train  tliem.  If  I 
whisper,  train  them  not  to  disturb  others— don't  scold  at  them,  € 
think  they  are  particularly  wicked,  don't  scowl.  Tell  thein  they  did 
others,  and  train  them  not  to  do  it.  Don't  ask  John  if  he  is  ^xrhispec 
for  it  will  give  him  a  good  chance  to  lie. 

8.  Be  pleasant  and  bright.  If  you  are  half  frightened  to  death,  di 
let  anybody  know  it.  Don't  be  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the  6rst  d 
Praise  everybody  you  can.  Don't  have  any  prejudices  agrainst  H^ 
who  have  poor  clothes.  See  to  the  outhouses;  keep  them  in  ord 
Have  the  school  kept  clean  ;  ornament  all  you  can.  Make  the  scene 
your  work  attractive. —  TAe  School  Journal, 


Oompnlsory  Education. 

Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ii 
Texas,  in  his  speech  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Paul,  on  "  Compulsory  Laws 
and  their  enforcement,' '  said : 

"  The  public  school  has  become  a  vital  institution  of  the  whole  people. 
It  reaches  more' effectively  the  masses  of  the  people  than  any  other  sys- 
tem in  any  great  nation.     The  testimony  of  experts  from  the  old  world 
who  have  studied  our  institutions  is  conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of 
our  people  in  regard  to  general  intelligence  and  morality.      Bryce,  in  his 
"American  Commonwealth,"  states  that  the  average  of  Icnowledge  is 
higher,  the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  more  generally  diffused  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  the  average  of  temperance,  truthfulness,  chas- 
tity and  general  probity  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  any  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.    To  this  result  the  American  public  school  has  con- 
tributed most  largely.     Some  of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  education, 
while  they  hold  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  native  white  population,  main- 
tain that  it  is  needed  to  Americanize  the  foreign  element,  especially  to  fit 
the  freedmen  for  citizenship.     The  danger  point  for  the  Southern  States 
from  this  source  has  been  passed.     No  people  in  any  ag^e  of  the  world 
have  made  so  much  progress  in  popular  education  as  has  been  made  in 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  old  Southern  States.    This  prog^ress  has  been 
made  without  the  aid  of  compulsory  education,  and  the  experiment  of 
compulsory  education  in  these  States  would  imperil  the  cause  of  the  puWic 
schools.    The  great  need  of  the  South,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country, 
is  not  more  stringent  laws  to  compel  attendance,  but  better  schools."— 
American  Journal  of  Education  and  National  Educator. 


Magili's  History  of  Virginia,  Revised  Edition, 

Q^lRai>  TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

^*^^^*  ATTENTION  TO  THB  MANY  IMPB0VBMENT8  AND  IN0BEA8ED  SIZE  OF  THIS  BOOK 
IT  IS  IN  EVBBT  ESSENTIAL  A 

In  VirK?s*^JP*^^^^°K'"'  important  need  in  the  Khoolt  not  otherwiae  met,  we  feel  mire  it  will  raiiply  a  place 
to  VlrSn  I  **toi7  not  filled  bj  any  other  book.    It  it.  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  pride  that  we  tobmit 

^a|>ltJw^^  ^^Dcators  and  the  general  pablic  ttie  only  Virginia  History  compiled  by  a  Ylrginia  author  and 
™*^  t>y  a  Virginia  pnbliihing  houee. 

^^  THE  STUDY  OF  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  IS  REQUIRED 

Bl^^^S^^**  ^  ^^®  S*^^'    We  inrite  acbool  offleialB  who  are  not  naing  it,  to  correspond  with  as  oq  the 
^rfj^fwl  rabject    We  are  also  the  anthoriced  distributing  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE 
^A-«X>  OF  EDUCATION,  and  applications  for  supplies,  pricee,  or  InformaUon  regarding  same, 
^rw  ^>»^  should  be  addressed  direct  to  us. 

mt  fiOc^  *  ^^^  ""PP'y  ^*  VIBGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER  at  76  cts.  per  copy,  or  by  mail  postpaid 

Tl¥r^^^  ^••rcopy 
Sdvao^ti     ^^'^  BLANK8  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  production  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
^*"*  ^w  exclosiTe  ose  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts.  per  copy,  with  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

*«»    «a«:5*^~^  ?^^**  ^*  "'"  poiipaid,  Book  of  School  Warrants  handsomely  printed.  conUining  200  warrants 
—      -    ^"     P^*^    For  county  fandsorderA;  SUte  Funds,  B;  District  Funds,  C.    These  Warrant  Books  are 
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L^2L^i^®'«nt  colon  of  paper,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  them  mixed. 
F-  *X3R  QUICK  BUSINESS  in  School  Books  and  School  Supplies  send  for  Price-Listi 
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Respectfully,        J,  p.  BELL  CO., 

Publishers,  Printers,  Stationers  and  Blank  Book  Mf'rs,  Lynchburg,  Va, 
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SiSi£^£j^^'  fancy  roorer.  two 
a  f?n  !lf ''^'■-  '"**>  nickel  rings,  and 
any  fiffLS' J^*«*c»»ments.  equki  to 
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A  week's  triaf?n  tSJW"  ^^  Canvassers. 
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FAVOBITB         I       V%^   *"  ^      V  C 

A 

Are  tlje  Best  J  e 

They  possess  the  essential  quaCties  of 

Durability,  Evenness  of 
Point&  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.    Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
,    753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 

enable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's   Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History, 

Veaable's  First  Lessons  ^ 


Books  will  be  iaail»j  ,   u     . 
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Maury's  Elementary  Geography ,.,.$    60 

Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Maury *s  Revised  Physical i  20 

Holmes*  New  History i  00 

prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obtained  of 
UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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The  SuperintendenVs  Belation  to  Pupils. 

^  For    the  child  the  school  exists.  -  The  need  of  the  child  enforces  its 
riglii    to  exist. 

The  little  factors  in  this  problem  of  education  are  too  often  eliminated 
fc»y  substitution,  and  the  values  of  other  factors  are  first  determined.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  stated  so  that  a  single  unknown 
quantity  will  suffice  for  its  solution. 

The  quantitiesthatareknown,orthatatleast  may  be  readily  determined, 

such  as  building,  furniture,  and  other  material  appliances ;  books,  systems, 
methods  of  mstruction,  of  administration,  and  other  agencies  ;  intelligence, 
t^ct,  character,  and  other  spiritual  forces  of  parents  and  teachers— all 
should  be  gathered  into  one  member  of  the  equation,  that  the  Value  of 
the  scbool  to  the  child  may  be  determined. 

Blind  guessing  at  this  value  has  been  too  much  the  practice  in  the  past. 
Within  a  few  years  a  very  thorough  study  of  child-life  has  occupied  the 
thought  of  some  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  world  of  philosophy.     Psy- 
chology is  no  longer  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  adult  life.    The  child's 
mind    is  recognized  as  worthy  of  philosophic  study.     Into  this  realm,  as 
yet  but  little  explored,  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  prepared 
to  lead  his  teachers.     The  superintendent  fails  signally  in  his  work  unless 
his  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  child  is  daily  quickened  by  close 
observation  ;  and  still  greater  is  his  failure  unless  his  observations  pro- 
perly digested  are  communicated  to  those  who  come  into  more  immediate 
^hMH '^^  ^^  '^^  Pupils.     From  his  less  intimate  personal  relation  to  the 
child,   the  superintendent  is  presumed  to  have  better  opportunities  for 
judging  of  means  and  of  the  method  of  their  use. 

The  value  of  the  school  to  the  child  depends  much  upon  the  efficiency 
T^*^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  calling  into  exercise  the  inner  forces  of  the  child.  One 
of  th^e  inner  forces  is  commonly  called  curiosity.  It  is  an  instinctive 
desire  to  know.  This  is  too  often  smothered  or  entirely  crushed  out, 
whereas  it  should  be  fostered  and  wisely  curbed.  To  this  end  the  course 
of  study  and  the  methods  of  instruction  should  contribute.  Through 
both  these  the  ---     •  ,     ,      .  .      r  .'^ .1   : 
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seling  the  authorities  who  determine  the  former  and  in  leading  the  tea 
ers  who  pursue  the  latter. 

The  end  sought  should  be  the  nourishment  and  buildings  up  of  the  in 
life  of  the  child.  To  this  the  outer  life,  as  apparent  in  bodily  postures 
movement,  will  conform,  and  in  some  degree  will  also  render  import 
service.  But  that  sup>^rvision  which  looks  more  to  outward  form  than 
inward  activity  makes  an  end  of  that  whith  should  be  a  mean^.  Eame 
ness,  the  result  of  mental  activity,  may  sometimes  overleap  all  rules 
propriety,  and  the  child  may  forget  for  the  time  that  he  has  a  foot  whi 
should  keep  the  line,  or  a  hand  that  bears  a  certain  proper  relation  to  I 
book  or  to  his  side.  The  same  neglect  of  proper  position  may  be  t) 
result  of  mental  sluggishness  or  of  physical  exuberance.  The  diSerem 
should  be  recognized  instantly  before  the  process  of  correction  begin: 
The  cause  of  restlessness  or  of  unusual  activity  beings  known,  the  cure  i 
more  properly  applied.  No  attempt  at  cure  should  be  made  until 
thorough  diagnosis  has  opened  the  way  for  an  intellig^ent  application  o 
remedies. 

Eager  to  know,  the  child  will  at  first  naturally  be  quiescent.  His  eager- 
ness is  in  complete  possession  of  his  powers,  and  holds  them  in  control  a; 
best  adapted  to  the  receptive  stage.  A  good  story-teller  can  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Soon  after  another  element  in  child -life,  essential   to  his  inner  growth, 
asserts  itself  and  .breaks  the  spell  of  silence ;  it  is  the  desire  to  tell  what 
he  knows.    Under  the  sway  of  this  force  he  is  overpowered,  his  mind  is 
all  aglow,  and  the  fire  should  not  be  quenched  by  the  cold  water  fxom 
the  well  of  Turveydrop.     Little  confidences  misdirected,  or  unduly  en- 
couraged, grow  into  larger  gossip.     Properly  directed,  they  siTeQ^\itn 
mental  grasp.     A  good  thought  well  and  clearly  expressed  is  fixed  by 
expression.     It  is  thus  securely  built  into  the  mental  structure.     ¥rc<{M^^ 
opportunity  must  be  given  the  child  to  use  his  material  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes possessed  of  it.     His  knowledge  is  fragmentary ;  expression  lie/ps 
to  connect  the  parts.     It  is  crude  :  expression  gives  it  form.     It  is  in  its 
entirety  of  little  value ;  expression  retains  the  wheat,  and  Winnows  out 
the  chaff.     Knowledge  is  in  the  beginning  the  result  of  sense-perception  : 
expression  develops  internal   perception — both  are  essential  to  mental 
growth. 

The  child's  desire  to  tell  should  have  as  frequent  opportunity  for  graa- 
fication  as  his  desire  to  know. 

Closely  allied  to  the  child's  desire  to  tell  what  he  has  learned  is  Us 
desire  to  do  what  others  have  done.  Imitation  is  a  prominent  faculty  ifl 
the  child.  He  ** learns  to  do  by  doing,"  as  in  giving  utterance  to  ideas 
he  learns  to  think  by  thinking  aloud.  In  the  past  there  has  been  ioo 
much  suppression  of  curiosity,  of  conversation,  of  activity.    Direction 
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rather  than  suppression  is  the  rule  of  to-day.  The  injunction  "Little 
children  should  be  seen,  not  heard/*  has  done  much  harm.  Wise  super- 
vision will  see  that  a  time  for  hearing  the  child  finds  a  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  school  exercises.  The  child,  too,  may  be  seen  at  his  work  in 
proper  time.  Curiosity  keeps  sense-perception  awake.  Opportunity  for 
communicating  the  results  of  observation  will  quicken  mental  perception. 
Success  in  imitation  encourages  the  child,  and  strengthens  his  habit  of 
observation.  The  senses  are  trained  ;  the  tongue  is  active,  but  under 
control ;  the  hand  acquires  deftness  and  skill.  Kindergarten  exercises 
are  the  incipient  steps  in  right  education,  which  converts  seeing  into  know- 
ing, makes  telling  a  reflex  influence  upon  thinking,  and  changes  imitation 
by  degrees  into  invention. 

The  superintendent  must  acquaint  himself  with  these  incipient  steps, 
and  know  clearly  those  that  follow.  When  he  enters  a  school-room  of 
litde  children,  he  must  observe  what  may  be  called  the  business  attitude 
of  teacher  and  pupils ;  converse  familiarly  with  the  pupils  and  thus  learn 
their  habits  of  expression ;  inspect  their  work  at  their  desks  or  upon  the 
blackboard,  correcting  faults  by  passing  them  by,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  commend  their  good  work;  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the  special  ex- 
cellence of  the  w6rk  of  one,  thus  stimulating  imitation.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  superintendent  is  done  in  the  lowest  grades  of  school- 
work,  for  there  is  given  direction  to  the  entire  student-life.  In  these  grades 
diere  must  be  the  best  teaching  possible.  In  the  interest  of  the  littie  folks 
the  superintendent  will  do  his  best  work.  His  broadest  culture,  through 
which  he  may  impress  himself  upon  his  teachers,  must  not  suppress  in 
him  a  sweet,  child-like  spirit  when  in  the  presence  of  children.  Though 
a  man,  long  since  having  put  away  childish  things,  he  must  still  think  as 
a  child,  speak  as  a  child,  seeing  the  little  ones  before  him  not  "as  in  a 
glass  darkly,  byt  face  to  face.'' 

The  fact  that  he  seldom  comes  into  direct  communicatioji  with  the  same 
children  gives  to  his  visit  a  peculiar  significance.  It  is  remembered  as  an 
inspiration  if  he  reaches  their  affections ;  as  an  unmitigated  wrong  if  he 
has  awakened  their  fears ;  as  a  simple  waste  of  time  if  no  impression  is 
left. 

Little  children  are  intensely  partisan.  They  love  warmly  ;  they  hate 
bitterly.  Rarely  are  they  indifferent  to  the  teachers.  Hearty  approval 
of  the  teacher  by  the  superintendent,  where  it  can  be  given,  will  quicken 
the  little  one's  confidence  and  will  make  the  teacher's  influence  over  him 
a  molding  power  for  good.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  betray  by 
look  or  word  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the 
children,  lest  through  their  keen  eyes  and  acute  hearing  they  come  to  dis- 
trust one  whose  life  and  work  are  so  large  factors  in  the  building  of  their 
character.  The  formative  period  in  the  school-life  of  the  embryo  citizen 
is  the  important  period.    If  time  fails  the  superintendent  to  make  a  com* 
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plete  examination  of  all  the  work  he  is  to  supervise,  he  will  consul 
the  interests  of  pupils  in  neglecting  the  higher  grades.  He  cannot  2 
to  neglect  the  lowest.  As  he  finds  need  of  and  obtains  assistance 
selection  and  assignment  of  such  assistants  should  have  chief  referen* 
the  needs  of  the  little  ones.  If  personally  competent  for  the  superv; 
of  primary  work,  he  should  by  all  means  retain  that  as  his  share. 

The  special  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  pupils  of  the  lo 
grades  is  that  of  intelligent  sympathy,  of  providing  skilful  g^ardec 
who  shall  guard  the  tender  shoots  against  the  chill  of  neglect,  the  hes 
forceful  processes,  the  flood  of  theories,  and  the  sroothering;^  of  noxi 
weeds.  He  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  prevalent  theory  that 
inexperienced  teacher  will  find  primary  work  the  best  field  in  wblcb 
gain  experience ;  and  that  one  who  knows  comparatively  little  is  best  p 
pared  to  teach  little  children.  Nurserymen  are  skilled  horticukurfi 
When  seeds  have  developed  into  plants  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  trai 
planting,  then  less  knowledge  may  suffice  for  the  care  of  the  shrubs 
the  trees.  No  nurseryman  finds  time  for  the  plucking  of  fruit.  As  pupi 
advance  in  grade,  if  well  rooted  and  pruned,  they  may  be  expected 
bear  fruit.  By  examinations  the  fruit  will  appear. — Dr.  /.  JL,  Pickara 
School  Supervision^  published  by  D.  AppUton  &  Company, 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools. 

BY  C.   H.   MORSS,  SUP*T   OF  SCHOOLS,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

A  taste  for  good  literature  is  one  of  the  acquirements  every  child  sbouJd 
take  with  him  when  he  leaves  the  school  to  take  up  his  life-work,  and  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  develop  his  mind  in  such  directions  that  be  wfii 
possess  this  taste.  It  is  not  enough  to  refer  the  pupil  to  a  list  of  books 
in  the  public  library  suitable  for  him  to  read  and  trust  to  his  deriving  pro- 
fit from  their  perusal.  Those  who  care  for  reading  will  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  teacher,  but  others  will  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  these 
recommendations. 

The  general  adoption  of  supplementary  reading  in  nearly  eveiy  grade 
of  school  opens  the  way  by  which  we  may  bring  before  each  one,  as  a 
part  of  class-room  work,  our  best  authors.     There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
such  work  in  all  our  courses  of  study.     Generally  speaking^,  it  is  inclina- 
tion rather  than  time  that  is  wanting.    Introduce  it  in  connection  with  the 
language  lessons,  with  the  reading,  with  the  writing ;  employ  the  spare 
moments  in  this  kind  of  study ;  use  it  for  silent  reading,  for  home  reading. 
then  for  memory  and  reproduction  lessons ;  and,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
ways  known  to  the  ingenious  teacher,  keep  before  the  pupik  constantly 
specimens  of  the  best  literature. 
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Our  graded  reading  books  furnish  us  with  a  great  variety  of  extracts 
from  the  great  writers,  but  children  prefer  wholes  to  fragments,  and  there 
is  no  reading  book  so  good  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  complete 
works,  otherwise  the  child's  knowledge  of  literature  is  scrappy  like  these 
specimens.  A  popular  fifth  reader  of  recent  issue  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  gives  extracts  from  one  hundred  and  one  different  authors. 

With  such  a  potpourri  only,  what  can  we  expect  to  do  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  taste  through  reading !  We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  to  recognize  the  fragrance  of  roses  from  the  mingled  odors 
of  a  so-called  rose  jar.  His  conception  of  literature  would  be  a  little  of 
this  and  a  little  of  that,  with  a  pinch  of  something  else,  mingled  with  a 
variety  of  other  things  helter-skelter,  and  all  denominated  English  litera- 
ture. 

The  reading  of  one  choice  book  as  a  whole  is  far  better  than  many 
Iragments.     "The  continuous  reading  of  a  classic,'*  says  Horace  E. 
Scudder, "  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education ;  the  fragmentary  reading  of 
commonplace  lessons,  lessons  in  minor  morals,  such  as  mak£  up  much  of 
our  reading-books,  is  a  pitiful  waste  of  the  growing  mental  powers." 

Literature  work  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  high  school  courses. 
Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  children  never  reach  this  grade,  and  if  they 
are  to  receive  the  humanizing  influences  that  come  from  good  reading, 
the  impetus  must  be  given  them  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  cultured 
homes,  boys  and  girls  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  read  with  profit  classics 
that  are  considered  by  the  makers  of  school  curricula  to  be  adapted  only 
to  pupils  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  apportioning  our  reading 
we  too  often  under-estimate  the  capabilities  of  the  child.  In  our  en- 
deavors to  bring  our  methods  and  instruction  down  to  the  level  of  the 
child's  comprehension,  we  frequently  get  below  it,  and.  instead  of  strength- 
ening his  mind  by  hedlthy  exercise  in  climbing  upward,  we  weaken  it  by 
^mg  too  simple  and  childish,  withholding  the  needed  exercise.  Miss 
Burt,  in  Literary  Landmarks  for  Young  People,  likens  the  condition  of 
children  who  are  kept  on  the  '*  weak  tea  steeped  for  them  by  people  who 
wme  down  to  children,'''  to  that  of  Baroh  Munchausen's  horse. 
'Their  mental  digestive  organs  have  been  cut  oflT,  and  the  '  weak  tea  '  is 
pouring  through  them.'!  And  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  Children  generally 
start  out  with  good  literary  stomachs.  They  have  strong  appetites,  and 
^n  digest  many  things  which  would  discourage  older  people.  Children 
should  have  as  much  as  they  can  grow  by." 

The  earlier  we  can  begin  this  training  in  literary  appreciation  the  better. 
Generally  the  first  three  years  of  school-life  must  be  spent  in  gainiiig 
amiharity  with  words,  so  that  the  mechanical  part  of  reading  need  not 
stand  as  a  stumbling-block  when  we  are  ready  to  begin  our  course  in 
"^^*^"»'«'  But  during  these  three  preparatory  years,  many  things  can 
D€  read  to  the  children  that  will  develop  their  growing  intellect  and  culti- 
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vate  their  taste.  For  the  litle  ones,  the  best  class  of  nursery  tales,  stoii 
from  nature,  and  the  classical  myths  furnish  good  material.  By  « 
directed  conversational  lessons  about  these  stories,  a  g^ood  foundation  c; 
be  laid  for  the  reading  later,  /fans  in  Lucky  Puss  in  JBoots^  Jo^k  and  i 
Bean  Stalky  and  other  folk  stories  of  similar  nature  are  an  excellent  i 
troduction  to  a  reading  course  for  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  ag 
The  course  given  below,  beginning  with  the  fourth  year  in  school,  h: 
been  used  for  several  years  in  the  Portsmouth  public  schools,  and  hx 
proved  itself  very  useful  in  aiding  to  form  the  reading  habit  of  childrec 
From  the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  several  other  courses  migi 
be  selected  that  would  meet  the  requirements  as  well  as  this ;  but  i 
making  our  choice,  we  were  guided  somewhat  by  the  adaptation  o{  th 
editions  of  the  books  to  school  use.  This  course  does  not  embrace  al 
the  reading  done  in  the  schools  ;  there  are  various  other  books  used  ii 
connection  with  the  geography,  history  and  observation  lessons.  Th< 
aim  of  this  course,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  cultivation  of  taste,  not  in- 
formation.    • 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

-^sop*s  Fables. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

[Andrews*  Seven  Sisters  ;  each  and  all] 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

Hawthorne.      Wonder  Bopk. 
De  Foe.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Longfellow.      Children's  Hour.    Paul  Revere's  Ride.     Lady  Wentworth,  and 
other  short  poems. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Hawthorne.  Grandfather's  Chair.    Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 

Kingsley.  Water  Babies. 

Longfellow.  Short  poems  and  Hiawatha. 

Burroughs.  Birds  and  Bees. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Hawthorne.  Biographical  Sketches.    Twice  Told  Tales. 

Franklin.  Autobiography. 

Whittier.  Snow-Bound.    Among  the  Hills.    Tent  on  the  Beach. 

[Dickens.  Child's  History  of  England.] 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Irving.  Sketch  Book. 

Longfellow.       Evangeline.    Miles  Standish. 


NINTH  YEAR. 

Scott.  Ivanhoe,  or  Kenilworth.    Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Kingsley.  Greek  Heroes. 

— Common  School  Education, 
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Shall  Pupils  be  Aided  at  Home? 

BY  IDA  M.  GARDINER,  PROVIDENCK. 

Shall  pupils  have  help  at  home  in  preparing  lessons  for  the  next  day  ? 
On  general  principles,  and  in  most  cases,  emphatically  No !     Why  not? 

L  The  teacher  cannot  gain  a  clear  idea  of  how  much  of  her  work  has 
been  g^rasped  by  the  pupil,  and  has  nothing  on  which  to  base  her  next 
day's  work,  unless  she  knows  how  much  the  child   is  able  to  do  unaided. 

II.  The  child  aided  at  home  may  have  perfect  lessons  day  after  day, 
yet  fail  on  the  final  examinations,  discouraging  teacher,  parent,  and  pupil. 
Of  course  an  experienced  teacher  has  ways  of  testing  a  pupil  in  the  class, 
but  tiotie  is  often  wanting  to  get  the  real  measure  of  the  child's  actual, 
oersonal  knowledge.  Thus  he  often  appears  to  be  ready  for  the  examina- 
tion when  in  reality  he  is  capable  of  little  original  thinking. 

III.  F^^  children  who  are  not  able  to  get  their  lessons  without  help  are 
p^ble  oi  csirrying  home  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  teacher's  method 

for   the  parent   to  comprehend  it  and  use  it  in  helping  the  child.     The 
rent,  therefore,  uses  his  own  method  ;  but  the  child,  conscious  that  it  is 
different  method,  is  troubled  and  confused.     "Teacher  doesn't  do  it 
he  exclaims  despairingly,  and  loses  the  force  of  the  parent's  expla- 
nation through  the  fear  that  it  does  not  mean  the  same  as  the  explanation 
given  to  the  class. 

Xt  is  true  that  originality  and  variety  should  be  encouraged,  by  allowing 
the  p^?^^  to  solve  the  problem  in  as  many  ways  as  he  can,— provided  al- 
^ays  ^^^^  ^^  can  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  steps  taken,  and  the 
^asons  for  taking  them ;  but  this  can  come  only  after  the  pupil  has  clearly 
grasped  some  one  method.  Until  this  one  is  understood,  the  introduction 
cy{  another  serves  only  to  confuse  the  child,  instead  of  helping  him. 

IV.  Few  parents  discriminate  between  judicious  and  injudicious  assis- 
tance. It  is  far  easier  to  take  the  slate  and  do  the  work,  than  to  lead  the 
young  mind  step  by  step  to  do  the  work.  If  parents  could  assist  the 
child  by  showing  him  how  to  study  y  by  explaining  certain  principles  which 
will  lighten  his  work,  then  indeed  might  teachers  be  glad  to  have  their 
work  supplemented  at  home.  Thus,  in  arithmetic,  a  few  simple  rules  of 
procedure  will  help  the  child  in  numberless  cases.     Thus  : 

1.  Make  sure  that  you  understand  what  is  asked  for. 

2.  Note  carefully  what  is  given  in  the  statement  of  the  problem  to  help 
you  to  this. 

3-   Do  the  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  find  something  else  first,  as 
a  basis  for  finding  the  required  result  ? 

4.  Imagine  that  you  yourself  are  doing  just  what  is  stated  in  the  problem. 

5.  Use  your  common  sense  in  judging  about  the  correctness  of  your 
answer. 


par- 

a 
so 
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These  last  two  points  cannot  be  too  strong 
will  often  work  intelligently,  accurately,  and  qu: 
becomes  a  reality  to  them  through  this  use  of  t 
as  a  mere  mathematical  question,  they  could  do 

Few  pupils  will  do  a  "work"  example    the  fi 
themselves  that  they  have  an  answer  which,  in 
that  it  would  take  a  boy  and  a  man,  working 
piece  of  work  than  if  either  did  it  alone.     And  xl 
pupils,  even  in  higher  grades  than  the  primary, 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  six  days,  it  will   take 
days/' 

Parents  who  are  able  to  give  their  children  \ 
usually  strong  advocates  of  helping  children  at  ho 
"  prove  the  rule,'*  of  course.     Why  should  they  c 

V.  Few  mothers  have  time  to  assist  their  childrc 
the  mother  of  five  children  say  to  their  teacher,  w- 
long  trial,  "  I  pay  you  to  teach  my  children,  and  dc 
the  perfect  recitations,  and  I  do  the  hard  work." 

VI.  The  child  who  has  been  helped  at  home  com* 
the  work  done  ;  another,  who  has  had  no  help,  gets 
prepared.  The  teacher  has  no  way  of  measuring  ex 
of  the  pupib,  except  by  the  work  presented.  One  < 
feet ;  the  other  has  fifty  per  cent.  less.  This  appan 
honesty  is  a  temptation  to  others  to  get  help. 

VII.  The  teacher  loses  the  best  opporturiity  of  s 
minds,  their  mental  habits,  their  needs  ;  and  thus  \i 
adaptation  of  her  teaching  to  the  wants  of  her  pup 
swiftly  to  the  teacher  who  really  knows  how  the  minds 
In  a  class  of  five  girls  who  have  been  taught  to  worli 
two  will  solve  a  given  problem  in  the  same  way,  if  i\ 
for  different  combinations.  One  has  a  most  ingenious 
tion,  which  she  has  wrought  out  entirely  alone.  Il 
elaborate  for  so  simple  a  problem.  She  needs  to  ox\(\\ 
etc.  Another  makes  rapid  mental  combinations,  ani 
results,  but  puts  nothing  upon  her  paper  to  show  that  sli 
result  by  accurate  reasoning  rather  than  by  "guess-wori 
taught  to  indicate  connecting  links. 

VIII.  The  teacher  loses  the  great  happiness  and  satii 
the  child  grow  strong  day  by  day,  which  is  a  teacher's  b 

IX.  Parents  cannot  be  expected  to  detect  as  quickly  su 
trained  teacher,  versed  in  the  principles  of  mental  activii 
peculiarities  which  a  little  well-directed  effort  would  ft 
have  often  said,.in  substance :  "  You  will  never  be  able  \c 
arithmetic.      I  have  given  up  all  hope.    She  cannot  i 
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Generally,  in  such  cases,  the  trouble  is  that  the  parent  forgot  that  he  was 
explaining  to  a  ckildf  to  whom  every  step  of  the  process  is  new.  He  did 
not  take  sufficiently  short  steps  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  child's 
ability. 

X.  Children  who  are  aided  at  home  soon  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  they  cannot  work  alone.  If  compelled  to  work  without  assistance 
other  than  that  of  the  teacher,  progress  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  slow ; 
but  there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in  mental  strength  and  the  power  of 
independent  thinkmg,  that  will  tell  in  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  child 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he  really  is  able  to  work  alone,  his  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  leads  him  to  redouble  his  efforts,  and  rapid  progress  is 
assured. 

Experience  has  taught  the  writer  the  wisdom  of  forbidding  all  assistance 
at  home ;  if  the  pupils  have  worked  faithfully  during  the  time  allotted  for 
preparing  the  lesson,  and  cannot  then  succeed,  the  teacher  gives  sufficient 
help  to  start  them  in  a  correct  line  of  thought,  and  again  throws  them 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  results  of  this  method  have  been  most 
gratifying,  and  the  children  are  so  proud  of  working  independently  that 
when  one  is  obliged  to  state  that  she  has  not  succeeded  with  all  the  pro- 
blems, she  often  adds :  "  But  I  think  I  can  get  it  if  I  can  have  a  little 
more  time.    I  would  rather  not  be  helped:* —Amgncan  Teacher. 
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We  hear  continually  that  reading  is  to  gather  the  thoughts  of  the  writer 
from  the  printed  page.  It  is  true  in  the  case  of  mature  minds,  but  with 
children  you  have  almost  always  Hamlet's  answer  :  *'  Words,  words, 
words.'*  All  children  love  to  read  and  most  children  love  a  story  that 
treats  of  moral  qualities,  although  the  moral  may  be  cleverly  disguised. 

In  the  primary  grades  much  care  is  taken  that  the  little  one  should  un- 
derstand, and  also  that  they  should  show  by  their  inflections  that  they 
understand.  After  the  children  have  been  in  school  four  or  five  years, 
we  are  apt  to  neglect  this  branch  of  education.  We  find  that  pupils  can 
read  a  paragraph  fluently,  emphasize  the  proper  words  and  we  think  they 
know  the  whole  subject.  Ask  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph just  read,  and  you  will  discover  how  little  of  the  author's  idea  they 
liave  gathered.  One  little  boy.  a  very  bright  boy,  too,  read  that  the 
mines  in  Michigan  were  a  source  of  wealth,  when  asked  to  explain  the 
passage,  he  said  that  "sick  people  who  went  to  the  mines  got  well." 

The  oftener  that  children  see  a  different  arrangement  of  words  and 
sentences,  the  better  readers  they  will  become.  They  need  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  the  regular  school  books. 
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Children  like  to  read  for  the  entertainme 
more  pains  to  read  properly  if  teacher  and  d 
the  same  book. 

With  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  it  is  sometimes 
plementary  books.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
to  bring  me  six  cents.     With  this  money  I  ax 
monthly  magazine  suited  to  the  grade.     *'  Oui 
of  the  younger  scholars.    One  afternoon  in  ti 
come,  we  spend  in  reading  and  discussion.     < 
the  first  boy  in  the  first  row,  the  other  copy 
row.     The  boy  in  row  one  reads  a  paragraph, 
boy  who  sits  behind  him.     Then  the  boy  in 
the  book  to  the  boy  behind  him.     The  seco 
then  the  second  boy  in  row  eight.     This  conl 
in  the  middle  of  the  class,  then  we  begin  s 
rows.     This  alternating  prevents  any  waste  oi 
pupil  two  in  row  one  can  find  the  place  whil 
reading. 

As  each  child  wishes  to  see  the  pictures,  I  al 
home  and  keep  them  over  night ;  those  whoj 
having  brought  their  money  first,  have  the  firs 
get  to  bring  the  book  the  following  day,  go  tc 
next  magazine.  To  give  more  variety  to  th( 
school  a  copy  of  **  Wide  Awake,*'  and  let  th 
platform  and  read  it  to  the  others.  In  this  way 
charming  story  "  A  Bubbling  Teapot."  The 
reading  hour  came  and  I  had  no  trouble  about 

One  thing  more,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  cl 
to  the  book,  even  if  the  matter  is  unfamiliar, 
in  an  easy  erect  position,  with  heads  in  a  straig 
have  them  turn  their  eyes  to  the  teacher,  whem 
or  a  comma.  With  a  little  practice  they  will  b 
while  they  are  reading  an  entire  clause. 

In  order  to  secure  attention  to  the  reading  ii 
the  pupils  to  ask  the  meaning  of  any  words 
meaning  they  do  not  know.  The  faithful  on 
hands,  then  assume  that  all  who  do  not  raise  tl: 
ing  and  call  on  them  to  explain. — Popular  Edx 
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We  do  not  quite  believe  it  true,  as  quota 
teacher,  that  "nine-tenths  of  our  teachers  do  i 
doubtless  true  that  there  are  many  who  do  n( 
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journals  or  educational  books,  and  of  course  these  are  always  they  who 
need  this  professional  help  the  most,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
proportion  will  reach  ninety  per  cent.  If  the  statement  be  true,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  "freeze  out*'  the  nine  and  keep  the  tenth  at  work? 

A  question  makes  itself  prominent,  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  large  per- 
centage of  non-reading,  non-improving  teachers  ?  The  writer's  experience, 
as  a  county  superintendent,  has  been  limited,  but  it  has  been  sufficient 
for  him  to  be  convinced  that  the  examining  officer  can  do  much  towards 
correcting  the  evil.  In  all  examinations  of  teachers  there  are  several 
questions  of  importance  that  should  be  prominent ;  they  are. 

1.  What  books  on  education  or  educational  work  have  you  read  ? 

2.  What  educational  journals  do  you  read  regularly  ? 

3.  Will  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  next  county  institute  regularly  ? 
The  character  of  the  answers  ought  in  some  measure  to  determine  the 

teacher's  fitness  for  the  work. 

A  teacher  who,  point  blank,  will  say  that  he  will  not  attend  the  regular 
annual  institute,  unless  from  absolute  poverty,  sickness,  or  some  other 
equally  reasonable  excuse,  should  have  no  certificate,  especially  where  his 
wages  continue  while  in  attendance. 

The  failure  to  prepare  himself  on  educational  reading  ought  to  be  a 
valid  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  a  certificate,  as  much  so  as  the  failure  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  grammar  or  geography,  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known 
feet  that  lack  of  knowledge  in  grammar  or  geography  will  disqualify  while 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  child's  mind,  its  operations,  and  the  mental 
faculties  does  not  disqualify. 

The  writer  has  found  in  his  work  teachers  of  twenty  years'  experience 
who  when  the  question  was  propounded,  What  is  the  first  faculty  to 
develop  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ?  received  for  his  answer,  **  The  faculty 
of  mischief,"  and  this  in  all  seriousness.  What  must  have  been  the  work 
of  such  a  teacher,  and  his  influence  on  the  children  under  his  care  ?  The 
same  examinations  with  the  questions  suggested,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  all  the  candidates  intended  to  be  present  at  the  county  institute  in 
the  following  December,  and  they  were  there.  No  threat  was  made  and 
none  was  intended,  but  the  candidates  were  able  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences from  the  question. 

Questions  i  and  2  had  an  equally  good  effect,  though  the  answers  to  2 
included  church  papers  and  local  political  papers,  where  the  candidate 
had  nothing  more  definite  on  educational  matters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  further.  The  superintendent 
can  do  much,  probably  everything,  in  securing  proper  professional  train- 
ing and  reading  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  before  him  for  examina- 
tion. Let  him  make  his  demands  for  the  minimum  amount  of  professional 
reading,  and  he  will  get  it,  usually  without  laying  down  any  law  or  making 
any  threat.— ^^wraA'^na/  News. 
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Points  in  Teaching;  Arithmetio. 

In  no  branch  of  study  is  more  shoddy  work  done,  even  by 
called  good  teachers,  ihan  in  arithmetic.  To  the  average  pupil ; 
is  a  book  filled  with  meaningless  rules,  ''sums"  and  "answers 
is  his  special  function  to  commit  the  rules,  "dothesunis"  am 
answers."  The  principles  of  logical  procedure  are  utterly 
Problems  are  placed  upon  the  slate  or  blackboard  without  t 
regard  to  order  or  system.  Very  naturally,  all  explanatioi 
done  in  this  fashion  are  loose  and  incoherent,  and  the  pu 
slovenly  modes  of  expression  which  clog  intellectual  activity  5 
ment. 

The  principles  of  logical  reasoning  can  be  learned  as 
study  of  arithmetic  as  in  the  study  of  geometry.  These  pr 
to  be  familiar  to  everybody.  But  they  are  not.  Why? 
plain.  The  many  study  arithmetic,  the  few  study  the  highe 
Hence  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls,  who  are  sen 
public  and  the  secondary  schools,  are  entirely  untrained  ai 
in  habits  of  logical  or  systematic  investigation. 

All  instruction  in  arithmetic  should  have  for  its  object  i 
of  the  power  of  independent  thought  and  cogent  expres 
pupil  gets  the  ** combination*'  of  the  processes  of  corre< 
progress  in  any  study  becomes  a  matter  of  ease  and  pies 

Teachers  should  observe  the  following  points  : 

1.  Never  permit  the  pupils  to  solve  the  problems  for  ih 

2.  Never  have  the  pupils  commit  the  rules  of  the  bo< 

3.  Lead  them  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  rule  and 
ing,  by  actual  practice. 

4.  As  a  rule,  have  problems  treated  |under  these 
Statement.     II.  Solution.     III.  Conclusion. 

5.  Require  pupils  to  write  out  the  solution  of  all 
slates  or  in  their  exercise  books. 

6.  Let  the  pupils  number  tlie  steps  in  the  solution  \ 
proper  order. 

7.  Have  each  step  put  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

8.  Let  the  pupils  recite  frequently  from  their  exer 

9.  Inspect  the  exercise  books  at  each  recitation. 

10.  Criticise  the  written  work  for  points  in  log^ica 
capitals,  spelling,  punctuation,  neatness,  use  of  sif^n; 
ance. 

1 1 .  Criticise  the  oral  explanations  for  looseness 
accuracy,  and  incorrect  and  inconclusive  reasoning^ 

12.  The  skillful  teacher  will  draw  out  all    critic 
the  class. —  The  Southern  Educator, 
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A  "Paying"  Education. 

What  is  it?    "One  that  pays,'*  a  thousand  voices  answer  ;  ''pays  in 
dollars  and  cenU!''     Study  book-keeping,  for  it  will  pay;  study  type- 
setting, type-writing,  and  short-hand,  for  it  will  pay.     Don't  study  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  because  it  will  not  pay.     Let  us  see  how  this  philoso- 
phy works,  and  we  know  of  no  better  way  of  illustrating  it  than  by  the 
following  incident.    It  is  rather  overdrawn,  we  admit,  but  under  all  there 
is  an  educational  lesson,  concerning  what  is  a  practical  "  paying  '*  educa- 
tion, that  our  readers  will  intensely  enjoy. 
Here  is  the  story : 
Last  year  Deacon  Smedley,  a  Vermont  farmer,  entertained  among  his 

summer  boarders  a  young  man  with  a  bicycle.     The  young  man  wore 

gray  knickerbockers  and  red  stockings,  and  as  he  generally  fell  off  his  ! 

machme   two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  village  street,  he  naturally  i 

attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  Deacon 

Smedley's  small  boy— age  fourteen— took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 

bicycle,  and  felt  that,  could  he  possess  such  a  wonderful  machine,  life 

vould  have  nothing  more  to  offer  him.     The  general   verdict  of  the 

village,    however,  in  regard  to  bicycle,  was  that  they  were  ridiculous 

affairs,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  countryman, 

and  several  local  citizens  of  much  influence  in  the  community,  went  so 

iw  as  to  say  that  bicycles  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the   Selectmen,  by 

gosh ! 

Curiously  enough.  Deacon  Smedley  approved  of  the  bicycle,  and  openly 
said  that  he  wished  he  could  afford  to  give  one  to  his  small  boy.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  since  the  Deacon  had  never  been  known  as  a 
liberal  man,  and  had  never  given  his  small  boy  anything  except  his  board 
and  lodging.  Not  content  with  wishing  to  give  his  small  boy  a  bicycle, 
the  Deacon  actually  opened  negotiations  with  the  bicyclist  with  a  view 
to  buying  his  machine,  and  one  day  when  the  young  man  was  under  the 
doctor's  care  m  consequence  of  a  severe  contusion  of  the  skull,  the  Deacon 
exerted  from  the  bicyclist  an  agreement  to  sell  his  bicycle  at  half  price. 

The  next  step  taken  by  this  admirable  father  was  to  advise  his  son  to 
hire  out  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  so  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy 
the  bicycle.  Deacon  Smedley  agreed  to  advance  the  purchase  money, 
buy  the  machine,  and  hold  it  in  trust  until  his  small  boy  could  repay  him. 
Arrangements  were  soon  made  by  which  the  small  boy  was  to  '*  do  chores  " 

for  Squire  Bartlett,  and  was  to  receive  in  the  course  of  the  winter  the  \ 

aggregate  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars.     This  he  was  to  pay  to  his  father,  \  1^ 

who  had  agreed  to  purchase  the  bicycle  for  thirty  dollars  thus  giving  the  \  V  »^ 

deacon  a  profit  of  only  five  dollars  on  the  transaction.      ' 

Spring  came,  and  Deacon  Smedley's  small  boy  paid  his  father  thirty- 
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five  dollars  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  the  bs 
where  possession  of  the  bicycle  was  to  be  formally  given  to  the  small  t 
The  latter  was  somewhat  surprised  when  he  saw  the  bicycle.  It  was  s 
pended  from  the  rafters  of  the  barn  at  a  heig^ht  of  about  three  ya 
from  the  floor.  The  rubber  tire  of  the  driving-  wheel  had  been  remov 
and  a  leather  belt  had  been  placed  around  the  wheel  and  connected  m 
the  crank  of  a  feed -chopping  machine.  With  the  assistance  of  his  aS 
tionate  parent,  the  small  boy  climbed  to  the  saddle  and  be^n  to  wc 
the  pedals.  The  revolution  of  the  big  driving-wheel  set  the  feed- chop 
ing  machine  in  motion,  and  the  deacon  immediately  proceeded  to  cb 
feed  enough  to  last  his  live  stock  for  a  week.  The  excellent  old  mi 
found  that  he  could  chop  twice  as  much  feed  in  a  given  time  by  bicyd 
power  as  he  could  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  instead  of  turning  a  crar 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  feed  the  machine.  Once  or  twice  the  machfi 
abruptly  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  weariness  of  the  sma 
boy's  legs,  but  the  deacon  instantly  stirred  up  his  oflspring  with  a  pttcli 
fork,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  growing  tired  of  a  bicycle  withii 
the  first  hour  or  two  of  its  possession. 

Since  that  day  the  bicycle  has  been  in  constant  use,  and  the  ingeniouf 
deacon  has  managed  to  utilize  its  power  so  as  to  churn  milk  and  pump 
water  with  it.     The  small  boy  does  not  seem  to  retain  his  original  enthus- 
iasm for  the  bicycle,  and  it  is  suspected  that  he  would  prefer  to  ride  it 
through  the  streets  rather  than  to  put  it  to  a  really  beneficent  use  id  the 
barn.     Fortunately,  the  deacon,  though  he  was  so  indulgent  as  to  buy 
his  small  boy  a  bicycle,  will  not  permit  him  to  abuse  the  gift.     *'No,  my 
son,"  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  we  won't  have  no  such  nonsense  as 
falling  off"  bicycles  in  the  street.     You  just  enjoy  your  machine  in  the  barn 
where  you  can't  get  hurt  and  can  do  some  good  ;  and   I  expect  you  to 
enjoy  it  three  or  four  hours  a  day  or  else  you'll  hear  from  me."    The 
small  boy  evidendy  obeys  his  pareht,  and,  though  he  is  growing:  rather 
thin,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  he  will  injure  his  health  by  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  atheletic  sports. 

This  fable  teaches  that  when  recreation  is  reduced  to  a  money  standard 
it  fails  to  produce  beneficial  results,  and  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  make  a 
small  boy  earn  money  out  of  his  enjoyments.  It  also  shows  that  ft  is  well 
to  keep  education  far  above  a  *'  paying"  basis.  —  The  School  Journal 


How  to  Open  Schools. 


'*  Opening  Exercises,  15  minutes,"  is  no  doubt  on  your  programme. 
Of  what  do  these  exercises  consist  ?  Roll  Call  ?  No.  you  do  not  waste 
five  minutes,  or  even  two  or  three  of  your  precious  time,  we  hope,  in  ro" 
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call,  when  a  mere  glance  over  your  school,  after  you  have  once  assigned 
scats,  will  suffice  to  determine  who  is  present  or  absent. 

What  exercises  of  an  interesting  character,  such  as  none  of  your  pupils 
can  afford  to  miss  will  you  have  each  morning?  For,  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  will  insure  you  a  dull,  heavy  forenoon's  work,  it  is  to  begin 
the  day  with  a  lifeless,  uninteresting  exercise.  You  would  much  better 
omit  this  item  from  your  programme  and  begin  at  once  with  reading, 
geography,  gr  ariihmetic,  if  you  cannot  make  your  *  •  Opening  Exercise 
such  that  no  child  will  be  willing  to  be  tardy,  and  all  will  look  forward  to 
it  with  pleasure;  and  not  regard  it  as  something  simply  to  be  endured. 

Five  minutes  spent  in  singing  and  devotional  exercises  in  general  are 
always  in  order,  on  your  programme  for  opening  exercises.  Don't  al- 
ways have  the  same.  Change  your  songs,  vary  your  scripture  exercises, 
read  a  Bible  story,  ask  questions,  let  the  school  read  another  day  and  so 
on. 

The  next  five  or  ten  minutes  may  be  engaged  in  questions,  explaining, 
experimenting,  a  blackboard  exercise,  reading  a  story,  a  talk  on  manners, 
some  puzzles,  reading  a  few  important  news  items  from  the  papers,  a 
concert  exercise,  an  object  lesson,  a  talk  on  some  plants  minerals,  insects, 
animals,  etc.  Always  have  something  new,  attractive,  interesting.  Never 
let  the  school  know  what  you  will  have  next  time.  Keep  them  constantly 
on  the  gut  vwe,— National  Educator, 


Spelling. 

FANNIE  S.  GUPTILL. 


Everywhere,  throughout  our  schools  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
poor  spellers.  I  frequently  give  tests  on  very  common  words  and  find 
that  a  class  of  pupils  in  every  other  way  intelligent,  fail  almost  entirely 
in  trying  to  put  the  letters  together  according  to  customary  usage.  It  is 
also  a  frequent  experience  to  hear*  in  regard  to  the  failure,  this  most  dis- 
couraging statement  from  the  teacher:  **  They've  had  all  those  words  ; 
they  know  how  to  spell  them.'*  That  they  have  had  them  I  believe, 
but  that  they  know  how  to  spell  them  I  must  question,  since  so  large  a 
number  have  made  perfect  failures  of  them,  and  I  look  about  for  the 
came  of  failure. 

^hy,  since  they  have  had  the  words  over  and  over,  do  they  not  spell 
them?  First  in  answer,  children  remember  that,  only,  which  makes  an 
impression  on  them.  Second,  spelling  is  a  mechanical  process,  a  habit, 
and  can  become  accurate  only  through  utmost  drill.  Teachers  in  primary 
grades  are  at  liberty  to  choose  the  words  used  as  spelling  lessons,  and 
the  skill  of  the  children  depends  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  teachers. 
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Three  things,  then,  are  necessary  to  success  in  this  verv  important 
ercise;  great  care  thai  the  words  given  shall  indeed  be  *'  sig^ns  of  idei 
to  the  child;  such  development  of  their  meaning  and  use  as  shall  no 
an  impression  on  the  child's  mind,  and  force  the  words  into  his  vocai 
lary;  drill  in  written  and  oral  spelling,  and  in  using  the  i^irords  in  t] 
settings  in  sentences,  until  the  child's  habit  of  spellings  correctly  becoi 
fixed. 

I  examined  a  list  of  words  recently,  that  had  been  us^^  in  a  ro 
noted  for  poor  spelling.  I  found  it  to  consist  largely  of  w^ords  unus 
in  the  conversation  of  an  adult,  even,  and  wholly  meaninjgfless  to  a  cht 
It  contained  many  words  used  as  abverbs  and  adjectives,  and  a  few  nan 
and  words  expressing  action.  It  must  have  been  drudgi^ery  indeed, 
teach  such  words,  and  I  no  longer  marvelled  at  the  poor  results  obtains 
in  that  room. 

In  another  room  I  discovered  that  a  frequent  and  popular  way  • 
assigning  a  lesson,  was  to  say:  ''Take  the  same  words  next  Cioie.' 
Now,  children  do  not  like  to  study  a  lesson  the  second  time»  and  a  teache 
who  makes  such  a  mistake  as  the  above,  will  be  sure  of  a  poor  /^ssa^ 
^'  next  Hmey 

I  have  known  the  interest  in  words  to  be  enhanced  and  continued,  by 
selecting  from  each  recitation  the  words  missed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  having  a  lesson  on  those  words,  which  shall  be  ranked,  li  pupils 
are  old  enough  they  may  keep  the  missed  words  in  little  note  books. 
As  soon  as  a  word  is  learned  by  every  pupil  it  should  be  dropped  from 
the  list. 

There  are  many  words  in  every  lesson  that  all  the  children  can  spell. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  it  is  tiresome  to  children,  to  urge  study  upa0 
those  words.  Only  words  that  they  misspell  require  study,  and  the  tactfiil 
teacher  will  rearrange  the  order  of  these  words,  so  that  they  may  appear 
in  the  guise  of  a  new  lesson.  Spelling  seems  so  commonplace,  and  may 
assume  so  much  of  a  humdrum  character,  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  alert  in  inventing  new  methods  in  teach- 
ing it. 

I  think  an  occasional  self-examination,  like  the  following^  may  aid  one 
in  securing  variety  and  accuracy  :  Are  my  lists  of  words  chooseo  wUh 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  children  ?     Do  they  mean  anything  to  me? 
In  what  way  do  they  help  the  child  in  his  daily  work  ?     Does  he  use 
them  in  conversation  and  recitation?     Are  they  giving  him  a  helpful 
vocabulary  ?    Should  I  expect  him  to  make  use  of  them  when  he  recites 
to  me  ?     How  will  they  help  him  in  a  succeeding  grade  ?    Should  I  insist 
upon  his  studying  words  that  he  cannot  make  immediately  useful?    Arc 
my  pupils  ready  spellers?      Why  not?      Am  I  giving  the  best  drill     I 
that  can  be  given?     Can  I  recommend  my  plan  to  others?— &^^     , 
Education, 
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American  and  Qerman  Sohools. 

JOHN  T.    PRINCE. 

May  a  knowledge  of  the  educational  practices  of  other  nations  help  us 
to  improve  our  system  and  methods  of  education  ?  ' 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has-been  asserted  that  the  schools  of  a  nation,  like 
its  laws  and  customs,  are  a  growth  peculiar  to  itself,  and  can  be  perfected 
only  by  trial  and  experience  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  origin 
and  existence.  But  the  history  of  education,  the  wide-spreading  influ- 
ence of  the  theories  of  Cominius  and  Pestalozzi,  tend  to  show  that  the 
principle  of  transmission  of  theories  from  one  nation  to  another,  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  true  methods  of  education  ;  and  we 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion*  not  only  that  it  is  useful  for  one  nation  to 
study  the  educational  practices  of  other  nations,  but  that  it  is  the  surest 
and  best  way  of  extending  and  perfecting  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of 
education. 

In  seeking  to  find  where  we  may  learn  most  of  that  which  will  be  use- 
ful in  improving  our  schools,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  countries  where 
lived  the  great  reformers  whose  names  I  have  just  given,  and  where  the 
fiercest  pedagogic  conflicts  have  been  waged.  In  these  countries— Ger- 
many, Austria,  Switzerland — we  find  a  system  of  education,  scientific 
and  thorough  in  its  character,  broad  in  its  scope  and  uniform  in  its  prac- 
tices. The  experience  of  Germany  especially,  in  the  management.of  her 
schools,  has  been  a  thoughtful  one,  and  as  such  it  commands  our  respect, 
and  invites  our  attention  to  some  contrasting  features  of  her  schools  and 
ours.  These  are  sharply  defined  in  some  points  recognized  as  vital  to  the 
best  interests  of  schools  :  (i)  in  qualifications  of  teachers,  (2)  permanence 
of  the  leaching  force,  (3)  character  of  plan  of  studies,  (4)  school  atten- 
dance, (5)  supervision. 

Under  the  head  of  "qualifications  demanded,"  we  gather  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1886-87,  that  in  the  States 
making  full  reports,  only  one  out  of  seventeen  teachers  was,  in  1886,  a 
graduate  of  a  normal  school,  although  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  all  teach- 
ers employed  had  attended  a  normal  school.  The  proportion  for  these 
States,  which  include  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  holding  good  for  the  rest  of  the  Union.  In  other  words,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  enter  upon  their  callings  without  any 
special  training.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  requirements  in  Ger- 
many, where  candidates  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  (Volks- 
cMen),  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  normal  school  training  of  three 
years,  and  pass  two  rigid  examinations— one  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
and  the  other  not  earlier  than  two,  and  not  later  than  five  years  after- 
wards. 
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The  examinations  of  candidates  for  positions 
severe,  and  even  one  who  desires  to  teach  in  a 
have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  an  exami 

Thus  we  see  that  teaching  is  recognized  by  the 
as  a  profession,  in  every  way  as  severe  in  its  rei 
able  in  its  character  as  is  either  of  what  -we  a: 
learned  professions. 

In  the  matter  of  permanence,  the  German  t 
chosen  career  of  a  life-time.  In  the  United  St 
of  service  of  teachers  is  less  than  four  years.  T 
are  moulded  in  great  part  by  young  women  w 
young  men  studying  for  a  profession.  What  c 
mit  such  a  large  '*  tramp"  element  to  impair 
standard  of  effective  usefulness? 

In  Germany  the  plan  of  study  for  schools  of  ; 
the  best  educational  thought  of  the  State.     In 
States  the  plan  is  left  to  a  local  board,  made  up 
ness  for  the  task. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  German  law 
forced ;  -the  police  officers  co-operating  with  tl 
are  also  truant  schools  provided  for  incorrigibl 
is  gross  neglect  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  also  i 
schools. 

In  Germany,  again,  there  is  an  organized  dej 
vision,  presided  over  in  each  State  by  an  officia 
Government  and  has  a  direct  interest  in  shaping 
the  State.  The  organization  of  schools,  the  ex 
criticism  and  direction  in  methods  of  teaching, 
fessional  educators. 

We  should  do  well  to  follow  Germany's  e: 
Unskilled  direction  of  the  schools  means  poor 
children's  time  and  of  the  people's  money. — A* 


Higher  InBtrnotion. 

Higher  instruction  differs  from  lower  instruct 
instruction  concerns  to  a  greater  extent  the  mei 
events  and  has  less  to  do  with  inquiring  intc 
and  events.  Higher  instruction  deals  more  ¥ 
and*  events.  It  investigates  the  dependence  of 
and  it  deals  especially  with  the  practical  relatio 
edge  to  man  as  individual  and  as  a  social  whol 
struction,  it  is  evident,  is  ethical,  and  we  may 
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characteristic  of  higher  education  that  it  should  be  ethical  and  build  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  habit  of  thinking  on  the  human  relations 
of  all  departments  of  inquiry.  In  the  lower  instruction  the  ethical  is 
taught  by  precept  and  practice.  In  higher  education  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  directed  towards  the  ethical  unity  that  pervades  the  worlds  of 
man  and  nature  as  their  regulative  principle.  The  youth  is  emancipated 
from  the  mere  blind  authority  of  custom  and  made  free  by  insight  into  the 
imminent  necessity  of  ethical  principles.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  philo- 
sophical investigation  must  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  the  method  of 
higher  instruction. 

Not  a  mere  inventory,  not  a  collection  or  heap  of  mere  information  is 
demanded  of  the  university  students ;  not  even  the  systematization  of  the 
facts  and  events  inventoried,  the  mere  classification  and  arrangement 
such  as  is  done  by  secondary  instruction  will  suffice  for  the  university. 

It  demands  profound  reflection,  it  insists  that  the  pupil  shall  see  each 
branch  in  the  light  of  the  w^iole.  It  directs  him  to  the  unity  underlying 
and  making  possible  the  classifications  and  systems,  as  well  as  the  inven- 
tory of  the  details  themselves.  It  seeks  as  its  highest  aim  in  its  instruc- 
tion to  give  insight  to  the  mind  of  the  student. — American  Journal  of 
Education. 


BeligioD  and  the  Sohools. 

BY  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


The  United  States  became  a  nation  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
religious  liberty.  Other  nations  had  reached  the  point  of  religious 
toleration,  but  none  had  adopted  a  system  of  religious  liberty.  Tolera- 
tion implies  a  State  religion.  Liberty  implies  no  State  religion.  Religion 
is  left  to  the  individual  and  his  conscience.  Accordingly,  no  special  form 
of  religion  can  be  in  any  way  fostered  by  governmental  aid.  The  least 
patronage  of  a  religious  sect  is  a  violation  of  religious  libertyi  Religions 
must  grow  from  their  own  vitality  and  not  from  State  culture.  This  is 
not  only  the  sole  condition  of  religious  liberty,  but  it  is  the  most  favora- 
ble condition  of  religion  itself.  State  interference  must  always  mar  reli- 
gion, however  much  it  may  give  it  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  State 
interference  brings  in  the  discordant  element  of  politics,  detrimental  to 
all  religion. 

It  is  from  these  premises  we  insist  that  religion  must  never  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools.  Any  form  of  religious  teaching  must  have  a  sec- 
tarian character  as  against  other  forms ;  and  to  that  degree  such  teaching 
m  our  public  schools  would  be  a  violation  of  our  natural  principle  of 
religious  liberty. 

Because  a  devout  Christian  would  like  to  have  all  American  children 
instructed  in  the  evangelical  doctrine,  he  has  no  more  right  to  have  it 
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taught  in  the  public  schools    th^in  a 
have  all  American  children   instructe 
taught  in  the  public  schools.       In  eith 
The  piety  that  would  force    such    in 
burned  Giordano  Bruno. 

The  public  school  should  have  as  it: 
child  to  form  an  intelligent  member  af 
how  to  read  and  write  and    compute 
quainted  with  the  history  and    institu 
public  school  has  exhausted  its  function 

Moral  influence  should  be  exerted 
teachers  ;  but  this  morality  is  what  is  ad 
of  truth,  justice  and  purity  as  consonant 
interests  of  mankind.  This  morality  is 
ample  and  occasional  precept.  This  mc 
religion,  for  it  is  the  dictate  of  the  univ< 
may  claim  to  be  the  true  basis  of  this  m< 
to  do  with  the  morality  and  not  the  religi 

The  religion  should  be  taught  at  hom 
can  be  rendered  specific  and  detailed, 
there  be  carefully  inculcated  and  a  stron. 
public  school  at  best  could  furnish  only  a  ' 

The  churches  or  synagogues  should  h; 
their  equivalents,  where  the  children  could 
course  at  the  public  schools,  and  be  instruc 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  c 
State  colleges  should  be  extinguished.  Th< 
any  citizen  gratis  with  the  luxuries  and  ran 
higher  education.  It  might  as  well  furnish 
farm.  Its  only  defence  of  State  education  i 
classics  and  geometry  cannot  be  taught  unde 

If  the  public  school  had,  at  farthest,  a 
pupil  would  have  ample  time  for  the  parochj 
and  the  State  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  j 
York  city,   for  example^  instead  of  multipl 
edifices,  we  should  need  only  a  half  of  what  \ 

The  cry  of  irreligious  schools,  under  this  i 
senseless  as  would  be  the  cry  of  irreligious  xt 
eating-houses,  because  no  religion  wasapparei 
religion  in  our  country  is  due  to  its  religious 
gious  liberty  and  you  check  that  growth.  Ai 
the  growth  of  religion,  but  you  engender  contJ 
politics  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  overthrow 
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contests  form  the  fertile  soil  of  tyrannies,  and  it  is  for  us  Americans  to 
avoid  carefully  the  beginning  of  a  false  system  that  would  intensify  reli- 
gious hatreds  and  strife.  While  the  Government  is  neutral,  all  religions 
can  grow  according  to  their  own  vitality,  and  the  truth  will  eventually 
triumph  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  to  all.  —  Tke  Independent, 


[For  the  Journal.] 

The  Temporary  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Assooiation. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Virginia  Educational  Journal,  Principal 
T.  J.  Wool,  of  the  Portsmouth  Public  Schools,  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
State  Association  in  Virginia,  and  urged  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  interest 
themselves  io  the  subject.  During  the  winter  and  spring  several  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State  wrote  Mr.  Wool,  expressing  a  desire  for  such  an  association,  and 
promising  co-operation  in  the  move. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  arrange  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation during  this  summer ;  however,  it  was  agreed  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  teachers  who  should  be  connected  with  the  Peabody  Normals,  to  be  held  in 
June,  July  and  August  of  this  year. 

Accordingly,  a  call  was  issued  through  the  Lynchburg  papers  of  July  nth, 
requesting  all  white  teachers  in  the  city  to  meet  at  8  P.  M.  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  temporary  Virginia  State  Teachers*  Association,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  association  at  some  future  time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  teachers  responded,  most  of  whom  were 
attending  the  Lynchburg  Normal,  which  was  then  in  session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Massey  be  requested  to  preside  over  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Massey  took  the  chair  and  announced  the  first  thing  in  order,  to 
be  the  election  of  a  Secretary.  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg, 
nominated  Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  elected. 

The  chair  then  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Theo.  J.  Wool,  of  Portsmouth,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  proceed  to  a  temporary  organization  of  the  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  Association,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion at  some  future  time.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg, 
and  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portsmouth,  be  elected 
President  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Association,  to  continue  until  the 
first  meeting  of  the  permanent  association.    Adopted. 

Principal  Chapman,  of  Covington,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of 
white  schools  (public  and  private)  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  meet  with  us  at 
Lynchburg  some  day,  to  be  named  hereafter,  in  July,  1891,  to  perfect  a  Virginia 
State  Teachers'  Association.    Adopted. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  offered,  by  request,  the  follow- 
ing: 
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Resolved^  First,  that  the  Chairman  of  this  meetin^r  appoint  the  followin; 
committees  to  continue  until  a  permanent  organization  shall  be  effected  : 

Executive  Committee. 

Committee  on  Programme. 

Committee  on  Constitution. 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 

Resolved,  Second,  that  the  Virginia  State  Journal  be  requested  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  work,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  proceeding's  of  this  meeting  be  sen! 
them  for  publication.^ 

Resolved,  Third,  that  each  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  to  write  for  the  papers  of  his  locality,  setting:  forth  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  association,  and  urging  all  white  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  educational  work  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lynchburg 
in  July,  1891. 

State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey,  Principal  Theo.  J.  Wool,  and  others 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  importance  of  the  move,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committees  : 

Executive  Comfnittee-— John  A,  Cunningham,  Farmville  ;  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Rich- 
mond; L.  R.  Holland,  Salem;  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Portsmouth ;  W.  W.  Robertson, 
Staunton ;  John  T.  West,  Norfolk  county  ;  W.  Taylor  Thorn,  HoIIins ;  Hugh  S. 
Bird,  Williamsburg ;  Frank  P.  Brent,  Onancock ;  Robt.  W.  Tunstall,  Norfolk ; 
J.  F.  Britt,  Norfolk  ;  John  W.  Wyatt,  Lynchburg;  Wm.  E.  Coon,  Culpeper;  Win. 
T.  Carae,  Alexandria ;  Chas.  G.  Maphi^,  Harrisonburg  ;  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston, 
Richmond;  Miss  Celestia  Parish,  Farmville;  Miss  Pauline  Gash,  Farmville; 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Brown,  Lynchburg. 

Members  ex  officio  : 

State  Superintendent—John  E.  Massey,  Richmond. 

Superintendent— E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg. 

/yincipal— Willis  A.  Jenkins. 

Committee  on  Programme— Wm,  F.  Fox,  Richmond  ;  Frank  P.  Brent,  Onan- 
cock ;  Miss  Celestia  Parish,  Farmville;  Chas.  Cocke.  Hollins;  Wm.  H.  KaWe, 
Staunton. 

Committee  on  Constitution— WWl'is  A.  Jenkins,  Portsmouth  ;  Theo.  J.  Wool, 
Portsmouth ;  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Williamsburg. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — To  be  announced  hereafter. 

It  was  moved  that  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass.  Conductor  of  the  Lynchburg 
Normal,  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  city  and  county  represented 
here,  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  teachers  of  their  cities  and  counties. 
Adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
temporary  organization. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  session  of  the  Association  to  meet  in  Lynch- 
burg in  July,  1891.  The  foremost  educationists  of  Virginia,  and  those  o\  the 
North,  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  educational  work,  will  be  invited,  and 
every  effort  made  to  secure  their  attendance.  These  teachers  vixW  dxscass  tne 
best  methods  of  promoting  educational  interest.  Questions  of  vital  imporunce 
will  be  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Programme,  and  the  ideas  oi  these  ad- 
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vanced  thinkers  will  be  heard  upon  the  subjects  in  which  our  interest  are  most 

nearly  concerned.  .     c?    ♦        aii 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  attract  the  teachers  throughout  the  State.  All 
arrangements  will  be  published  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 
During  the  time  intervening  between  this  and  July,  1891,  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  will  write  for  the  Journal  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
wouW  be  glad  to  see  others,  interested  in  the  move,  discuss  the  matter  m  that 
periodical.  Watch  the  Journal  for  the  development  of  this  move.  We  expect 
some  article  on  the  subject  to  appear  in  every  issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  movement  organized  at  Lynchburg  was  laid  before  the  teachers  m  atten- 
dance upon  the  Peabody  Normal  at  Harrisonburg  July  25th.  Hon.  John  E. 
Massey,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  informed  the  teachers  of  the 
movement  and  plans  formulated.  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  to  be  denved 
from  the  Association,  and  his  personal  interest  in  the  move,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Portsmouth,  to 
address  the  meeting  upon  the  subject  and  offer  suitable  resolutions.  Mr.  Jenkins 
addressed  the  teachers,  and  offered  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  teachers  of  the  Normal  Institute  at  Lynchburg  took  steps  on 
July  nth  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Virginia  State  Teachers*  Association ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  Harrisonburg  Normal  Institute  and 
others  here  assembled,  endorse  the  action -of  that  meeting  and  pledge  our  co- 
operation in  the  movement. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Superintendent  W.  W.  Robertson,  of  Staun- 
ton, and  passed  unanimously. 

Prof.  Pace,  Conductor  of  the  Normal,  and  others  expressed  their  interest  in 
the  move,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  furtherance  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  teachers  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Stuart,  met  August 
7th  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Morris,  Superintendent 
of  Henry  county,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wool,  of  the  Ports- 
mouth schools,  was  asked  to  state  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Col.  Staples,  Superintendent  of  Patrick  county,  offered  a  preamble  and  reso- 
lution similar  to  those  adopted  at  Harrisonburg.  The  matter  was  discussed  by 
many  of  the  teachers,  and  much  interest  was  expressed  in  it. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  ^ere  unanimously  adopted. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  superintendents  present,  and  of  the  various 
counties  represented,  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  five  at 
their  discretion  to  co-operate  with  the  Executive  Committee,  and  write  the 
•  matter  up  in  the  local  papers. 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Association  will  be  notified 
of  their  appointment. 

The  formation  of  the  Association  has  now  been  brought  before  nine  hundred 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Educational 
Journal  and  local  papers  before  the  first  meeting  to  effect  a  permanent  asso- 
ciation. All  teachers  in  the  State  should  interest  themselves  in  this  movement, 
which  is  solely  for  promoUng  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  their  work. 
We  wish  to  know  the  wants  of  our  teachers,  and  we  shall  put  forth  our  best 
efforts  to  relieve  them.  If  you  do  nothing  more,  see  that  your  local  paper 
notices  the  move,  and  write  at  least  one  question,  upon  which  you  would  like  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  Association,  and  send  it  to  the  Journal.    The  question 
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thus  brought  out  will  greatly  assist  the  Committee  on  Prog^ramme  in  1 
arrangements.  Do  not  fail  to  attend  to  these  two  points.  It  is  by  co -opera 
we  expect  to  make  ourselves  felt,  and  let  Virginia  teachers  at  l.east  show  t 
interest  in  their  own  welfare  by  complying  with  this  request.  Every  one  cai 
this,  and  it  will  be  the  best  possible  means  of  gaining  whatever  help  you  j 
need.  Let  us  see  a  question  from  every  one  of  the  seven  thousand  public  set 
teachers  at  least,  for  the  State  is  looking  to  you  especially  to  fonvard  her  in 
ests.  Let  every  superintendent  and  every  member  of  the  school  boards  of 
State  make  a  note  of  those  teachers  who  do  not  feel  sufficient  interest  in  tl 
work  to  take  part  in  this  State  movement.  We  want  the  State  at  larg-e  to  kn 
who  are  her  active,  energetic,  progressive  teachers  and  superintendents.  \ 
ginia  must  come  to  the  front.  Let  every  teacher  read  an  account  of  that  « 
course  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  teachers  from  our  neighboring^  State 
North  Carolina,  who  met  at  Morehead  City  recently,  and  then  ask  why  Virgii 
does  not  show  some  such  interest  in  educational  work.  We  are  proud  of  o 
schools.  Our  State  Superintendent,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  Tex 
and  other  States,  where  he  visited  the  public  schools,  tells  us  ive  are  abrea 
with  the  best  schools  of  the  nation  in  methods  and  management.  But  where  a 
our  uniform  examinations,  how  much  further  is  the  teacher's  position  in  oth( 
States  removed  from  politics  than  our  own,  and  where  are  those  great  an 
numberless  advantages  which  State  Associations  have  been  instrumental  v 
giving  other  States. 

Willis  A.  Jmnkins, 
Secretary  Temporary  Virginia  State  Teachers  Associaiion. 


Foreign  Educational  Intelligence. 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin, — This  Grand-duchy  had,  in  1887,  1,200  elementary 
schools,  7  gymnasia  (with  1,782  pupils.),  9  realschulen  (with  1,838  pupils),  2  normal 
schools  (with  201  pupils),  2  navigation  schools,  2  agricultural  and  i  architectural 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  several  middle  and  special  schools,  and  a 
university  at  Rostock. 

Lueheck. — This  Free  City  had,  in  1889,  eight  elementary  schools,  with  6,j68 
pupils,  I  gymnasium,  with  618  students,  i  middle  school,  with  311  pupils,  i  private 
middle  school,  with  460  pupils,  2  public  grammar  schools ;  for  girls  there  were  4 
private  academies  and  several  private  middle  schools.  The  city  has  a  public 
manual  training  school  and  2  private  commercial  schools. 

Hesse. — This  Grand-duchy  has  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  maintains 
a  university  at  Giessen  with  654  students  in  1889,  ^  technical  university  in  Darm- 
stadt with  324  students.  There  are  990  public  elementary  schools  (in  1888)  and 
889  advanced  elementary  schools,  besides  28  secondary  schools. 

Bavaria, — Elementary,  so-called  Volks  schools  exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children  from  six  to  fourteen.  In  1887  l^^ 
kingdom  had  5,054  Catholic,  1,885  Protestant,  136  mixed,  and  93  Jewish  schools. 

Baden, — Education  here  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every  community  has 
an  elementary  school,  supported  by  the  community  and  administered  by  local 
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authorities  under  the  inspection  of  the  government.    The  following  table  shows 
the  public  schools  in  Baden  for  1887 : 

Universities, 
Gymnasia  and  Pro-gymn., 
Realschulen, 
Citizen's  Schools, 
Elementary  Schools, 
Technical  Academy, 
Ag:ricultural  and  other  schools,    96 

»      In  addition  to  these,  there  are  27  private  middle  schools  with  234  teachers  and 
3,120  pupils,  and  27  private  elementary  schools  with  47  teachers  and  1,525  pupils. 

Alsace-Zorraine.'-ln  '88  the  "  Reichsland  "  contained  a  university  (at  Strass- 
D^^rg),  17  gymnasia,  7  pro-gymnasia,  8  "^Realschulen,"  i  Latin  school  i  indus- 
U\a\  school,  9  normal  schools,  16  girls'  academies,  and  several  other  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

German  Empire. —Th^  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  hence  also 
under  school  influence  in  1885,  was  8,609,198. 


No. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

2 

173 

2,302 

16 

320 

5,204 

8 

170 

3i456 

30 

319 

4,893 

1.333 

3.511 

271,712 

I 

58 

312 

5,      96 

354 

9,192 

From  Across  the  Sea. 

ermany.—lii  Prussia  most  country  schools  had  the  privilege  of  dismissing 
a  Tth"^'!f  ^^^  ^^^^'■al  days  each  week  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  weather 

no  the  advanced  state  of  the  crops  made  it  probable  that  the  children  were 
Easter  8^  ^^^  ^^'^^'  '^^^  privilege  has  recently  been  abolished,  and  from 
or  b  ^^*  H  "^  school  can  be  dismissed  at  other  times  than  on  legal  holidays, 
nf  ^V^^*^^*^  .   ^^®  health  police.    This  is  not  a  new  order,  but  a  re-enforcement 

Orcur    r'  °-*^^'  °^  November  30.  .870. 
ftepraV       h^^  inspectors  in  the  Prussian  province,  Silesia,  have  introduced 
be  obliged^t      -^  ^^""2  teachers  employed  in  the  lower  grades  of  a  school  shall 
schools  a      ^  t*^^  ^^^  lessons  a  week  in  upper  grades.     The  principals  of  the 
of  which  ^s  ob  •  ^  ^^  report  upon  the  results  of  this  practice,  the  good  intention 

ofkiterwrth-^^^if"*^^  Prussia)  the  police  has  prohibited  the  raising  or  flying 
theteleirr^..^  "  V"^ ''^"^"es  of  the  city,  because  the  kite-tails  play  havoc  with 

In  Akena  / w    '^*.^P»^^"^  wires.    Poor  boys ! 
while  the  orim        !^  ^"^^  ^^^  street  sweepers  get  3.50  mark  (87  >^  cents)  a  day, 
a  day.    Accorcr'^  teachers  are  paid  the  munificent  sum  of  2.77  mark  (68>^  cents) 
^y*    No  wonde"^t  ^^  h     ^^^  schedule,  they  will  receive  3.33  mark  (83^  cents)  a 

In  the  vicinitv  nf^vf  ^^^  getting  scarce  in  Prussia, 

havoc  with  the  fruit  .^^"^^^  a  kind  of  caterpillars,  called  the  "  Nun,  is  playing 
by  the  authorities  h  ^^'  ^^^^^K  exceedingly  voracious.  The  people,  encouraged 
*hich  seems  to  wor^^  ^^  ^PO"  «  P^*"  ^^^  ^^^  extermination  of  the  worms, 
P^'d  25  pennies  (6°^    ^  The  boys  of  the  peoples'  (elementary)  schools  are 

Dillar«P««,^  j_   _    ^  cents)    f_,.  .hr*.^  hours'  work  with  the  broom.    The  cater- 


pillars come  down  from  »k       ^^^  ^"^"^^^  hours' work  with  the  bro 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  ^^««s  at  night,  and  travel  up  again  at  sunrise.     Hence 

^^^  Covered  with  them  early  at  5  o'clock,  and   the  boys 
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brush  them  off  and  stamp  upon  them.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  apples  this 
at  Mayence. 

The  city  council  at  Colmar  (Poumerania)  has  made  provision  for  free  bat 
of  the  school  children  twice  a  week. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  near-sightedness  among:  the  chiJdren, 
Prussian  school  authorities  have  prohibited  the  use  of  any  text- book  printe 
smaller  type  than  Long  Primer. 

Austria.— In  Salzburg  (Tyrol)  a  teachers'  normal  school  celebrated  its  \ 
dredth  anniversary  in  August.  Three  days  were  devoted  to  festivities  of  a  i 
elevated  kind. 


Notes. 

The  Teacher  and  His  Method.— The  system  of  **  cramming,"  by  whicfc 
pupil's  memory  for  mere  words  is  developed  abnormally  and  at  the  expense 
his  faculties  of  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  now  so  popular  and  alm< 
universal,  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the  true  conception  of  education.    It  tra/ 
forms  a  bright  boy  or  girl  into  a  temporary  parrot,  ready  to  astonish  eve 
hearer  with  a  seemingly  brilliant  performance,  which,  however,  upon  furth 
attention,  turns  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  species  of  glib  and  empty-headi 
gabble.    There  is  in  all  this  no  grasp  of  underlying  principles,  no  comprehensic 
of  the  nature  of  things,  no  real  intellectual  and  symmetrical  training.    It 
exactly  in  the  mental  constitution  what  a  course  of  gymnastics  would  be  in  th 
physical,  which  should  take  infinite  pains  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  oae  am 
and  should  leave  those  of  the  other  arm,  chest,  back,  and  legs  entirely  inactiv 
and  undeveloped.    In  both  cases  a  monstrosity  is  the  result.     A  few  subject 
mastered  in  their  principles  and  just  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  forth  th< 
thinking  and  discriminating  energies  of  the  mind,  and  to  quicken  the  percep^ 
tions  in  connection  with  ripening  the  judgment,  are  of  more  value,  far  more 
value  to  any  boy's  future  than  a  multitude  of  subjects  superficially  learned  by 
rote  and  recited  with  mechanical  and  dumb  precision.    Nor  is  this  all    The 
character  of  the  teacher  should  be  more  regarded  than  even  his  system.    Char- 
acter is  the  invisible  but  all-potent  element  that  exerts  a  thousand  times  stroager 
influence  than  any  other  agency  in  shaping  the  mind  and  heart  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  pupils.    Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  for  example,  was  confessedly  the  greatest 
teacher  England  has  ever  produced.    And  he  was  the  greatest,  not  because  he 
made  boys  understand  quadratics  best,  or  rendered  them  most  capable  in  trans- 
lating difficult  Latin  text  or  scanning  a  subtle  Greek  verse,  but  because  he  im- 
pressed upon  their  souls  new  and  noble  ideas  of  manhood,  of  truthfulness, « 
purity,  of  honor,  of  helpfulness,  of  lofty  and  abiding  attainments.    His  students 
went  forth  with  the  fixed  and  resolute  purpose  to  be  something  and  to  do  some- 
thing among  their  fellows.    They  felt  the  thrill  of  restless  ambition  imparted 
from  his  pervasive  and  mighty  influence,  inspiring  them  to  pursue  high  aims 
and  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  selfish  interests  and  passions  in  order  to  achieve 
those  aims.    Accordingly,  no  school  every  produced  such  men  and  so  many  o 
them  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  did  Arnold's.    If  only  his  mantle  mign 
fall  upon  all  teachers,  what  a  brood  of  youthful  giants  would  soon  spnng  op 
from  our  school  districts  \-^  Christian  ai  IVork. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  the  school  can  teach  is  self-control,  ^  ^  ' 
mand  of  the  temper.    No  teacher  can  hope  for  success  without  the  contra 
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temper  that  will  enable  him  to  keep  his  head  under  the  numerous  provocations 
of  school  life.  We  know  a  teacher  who,  when  an  angry  pupil  comes  before  him 
for  reproof,  says :  "  You  are  not  fit  to  talk  now  about  this  matter  ;  you  are 
angry,  and  an  angry  pupil  has  not  his  usual  sense.  Go  out,  sit  down,  get  your 
temper  back,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  we  can  adjust  this  difficulty  in  a  little 
while."  This  advice  applies  to  the  teacher  with  as  much  force  as  to  the  pupil. 
An  angry  teacher  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pass  just  judgment  upon  a  case,  and  if 
he  acts  while  in  a  passion,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  cause  to  regret  his  haste. 
An  exhibition  of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  injures  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  school,  and  weakens  his  authority.  Punishment  administered  in  a  fit  of 
anger  is  subversive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given,  and  fails  to  carry  with  it 
the  moral  support  of  the  school.  The  pupil  feels  that  if  he  can  only  avoid  the 
teacher  until  his  anger  is  gone,  he  will  escape  punishment.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  teacher  allow  himself  to  fly  into  a  passion  in  the  school-room, 
and  in  case  he  finds  his  temper  rising  to  an  unseemly  height,  he  should  dismiss 
the  matter  in  hand  until  he  is  again  master  of  himself.— 0«/ra/  School  Journal, 

No  ONE  questions  the  value  of  supplementary  reading.  As  an  innovation  it 
was  forced  to  batter  down  many  sections  of  the  wall  of  conservatism,  but  when 
entrance  was  once  obtained,  there  was  small  let  to  its  advancement.  It  has 
found  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  all  cities,  and  is  growing  daily  in  favor 
and  influence.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  an  indiscriminate  use  of  supple- 
mentary reading,  danger  that  there  will  result  a  loss  of  elocutionary  expression 
in  reading.  Oral  reading  has  its  place  in  the  schools,  and  apart  from  the  value 
it  has  in  instructing  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  gaining  knowledge  from  the  printed 
page,  it  has  another  and  an  important  power  ki  training  the  voice.  The  useful- 
ness of  oral  expression,  or  the  utterance  of  the  pupil's  thoughts  in  his  own 
words,  should  be  unquestioned.  Pupils  should  be  constantly  taught,  in  every 
^ade  in  a  school,  distinct  articulation  and  proper  intonation  and  expression. 
These  were  once  considered  essentials  in  reading,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
supplementary  reading,  these  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to  get  the 
thought  and  story  of  what  is  read.  In  many  schools  vocal  gymnastics  is  slowly 
slipping  out  of  the  course  in  reading  and  the  time  is  given  to  the  entertaining 
narrative  in  the  story-book  that  is  furnished  for  reading  and  which  must  be 
completed  within  a  given  time.  The  result  is  an  indistinct  mouthing  of  words, 
a  drawling  monotone,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  correct  oral 
reading.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  she  does  not  relinquish  the  valuable 
aids  for  proper  expression,  that  her  pupils  are  drilled,  if  not  daily,  at  least  once 
a  week,  in  a  system  of  vocal  gymnastics,  and  that  the  supplementary  reading  be 
not  allowed  to  displace  the  old  fashioned  but  correct  principles  underlying  all 
good  reading.-G7wifiw«  School  Education, 

It  WAS  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as 
he  IS  himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  only  when 
w  IS  learning  more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as  well  stop  living  when  we  get 
to  the  point  where  we  can  stop  studying,  for  studying  always  means  improving. 
The  expression,  "I  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,"  was  more 
common  a  few  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is  growing  that  we  shall 
never  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches,  or  any  other  branches,  as 
well  as  they  might  be  taught.  The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a  State 
certificate,  a  normal  school  or  college  diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some 
place  where  there  are  no  ^\iQo\s,— Exchange, 
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There  is  no  right  teaching  without  an  ideal,  and  that  ideal  must   tx 
mind  of  the  teacher.    It  must  be  transferred  to  the  mind  of  th«  cHild  ;   i 
become  in  every  sense  the  child's  ideal.    He  must  be  inspired  by  the  tea« 
reach  that  ideal.    It  must  not  be  vague  and  visionary  on  the  one  hand,  n 
and  practical  on  the  other ;  it  must  be  above  any  ideal  that    tHe  child 
naturally  have.    It  must  be  an  ideal  that  no  one  branch  of  study  can  con 
It  must  be  an  ideal  toward  which  he  strives  through  arithnnetic,  geog^ 
grammar,  etc.    It  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  composite    ideal. 
there  must  be  these  elements — keen-thinking,  well-doing,  right-fee lingr. — i/k? 
of  Education, 

What  the  fly  wheel  is  to  the  manufacturer,  the  class  is  to  the  teacher, 
a  reservoir  of  force  from  which  every  individual  pupil  receives  a  steady  it 
sion,  and  against  which  his  individual  struggle  is  in  vain.  It  is  the  accumi/i 
force  in  the  class  that  carries  along  the  slow  pupil,  and,  therefore,  it  is  tc 
lesson  of  the  class  that  his  teacher  should  mostly  look.  If  he  teaches  tfae  < 
each  pupil  will  learn.  If  he  aims  only  to  teach  the  individual  he  virill  make 
slow  progress.  Nor  is  the  class  a  disadvantage  to  the  quickest  pupils ;  fi 
composed  wholly  of  such,  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher  to  spur  \t  on»  it  wc 
soon  consume  itself  like  the  mouse  in  the  jar  of  oxygen.  The  balance-whec 
the  slow  pupil  is  needed  to  keep  the  motion  from  being  too  rapid  and  tear 
the  machinery  to  pieces.— -<4««a  C  Bracket^  in  Intelligence, 

To  elevate  above  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  edu^ 
tion,  and  this  must  stand  clearly  developed  before  us  ere  we  mark  out  I 
appointed  road.  The  child  is  n%t  to  be  educated  for  the  present — for  this 
done  without  our  aid,  unceasingly  and  powerfully — but  for  the  remote  futu 
and  often  in  opposition  to  the  immediate  future. — Richter, 

Popularity  Is  like  the  brightness  of  a  falling  star,  the  fleeting  sp\endor  of 
rainbow,  the  bubble  that  is  sure  to  burst  by  its  very  inflation. — Chatfield. 

Inviolable  fidelity,  good  humor,  and  complacency  of  temper  outlive  all  th«! 
charms  of  a  fine  face  and  make  the  decay  of  it  invisible.— 5/^^^. 


EDITOfilAL 

— We  are  very  glad  to  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  the  record  of  the 
several  meetings  of  teachers  held  during  the  summer  with  a  view  to  organizing 
a  State  Teachers*  Association.  There  has  been  some  delay  in  the  publication  of 
this  record,  but  nobody  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  It  has  resulted  from  untoward 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  anticipated  or  avoided.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  yet,  however,  to  present  the  scheme  fully  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  secure 
their  united  co-operation,  and  provide  for  a  successful  organization  at  Lynchburg 
next  July. 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  the  secretstry  of  the 
temporary  organization,  who  has  been  so  active  and  energetic  in  giving  form  and 
direction  to  the  movement,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  is  so  earnest  and 
contagious ;  and  we  heartily  second  his  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  educators  io 
our  State  which  accompanies  his  record.    We  have  always  been  anxious  to  have 
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such  an  association  amongst  us,  and  the  pages  of  the  Journal  are  freely  offered 
to  all  who  will  write  briefly  and  tersely  on  the  subject.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  superior  material  for  such  an  association  if  it  can  be  utilized  and  unified  for 
the  general  ^ood ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  organized  into  a 
working  body  that  shall  greatly  uplift  educational  work  and  advance  the  interests 
of  teachers  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  records  of  the  old  association  are,  we  believe,  still  in  existence  and  easily 
accessible  for  reference  and  guidance ;  and  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been 
made  by  its  promoters  and  managers,  ought  to  be  and  will  be  avoided  by  those 
who  may  undertake  the  direction  of  the  new  organization.  But  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  no  jealousies,  no  ambition,  no  local  pride,  no  sectional  feeling  in 
connection  with  the  movement.  There  must  be  perfect  harmony,  thorough 
uiijon,  and  active  co-operation  among  teachers  of  every  class  if  we  are  to  accom- 
pUsb  any  thing  valuable  or  permanent.  We  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  will  be 
secured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  exceptionally  able  committees  have  been  appointed  to  get 
the  mailer  into  good  shape  for  the  proposed  meeting  at  Lynchburg  next  year, 
and  It  only  remains  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  go  to  work,  and  give  them  all  pos- 
s\U^  aid  and  encouragement. 

—Mr.  WIIHam  A.  Bowles,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  has  ten- 
ered  to  the  Superintendent  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  succes- 
sor can  be  appointed. 

ye  make  this  announcement  with  great  sorrow.     Mr.  Bowles  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  of  the  city  for  four  years— two  and  a  half  years  as 

su^rth  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  °"®  ^"^  ^  ^*^^  *"  ^^^  ^^^^  school.    We  are 

M  hi  ^^^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®n  connected  with  our  city  system  who  was  more 
PrinJ  ^^^^^"^*^*^-  ^«  ''as  secured  and  held  the  confidence  of  his  associate 
munii^^  ^^^  superintendent,  of  the  Board,  of  patrons,  and  of  the  com- 

^ympItl^^fo^^.r^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^"^  scholar,  a  thorough  disciplinarian,  yet  full  of 
Christia  ^^  y'i'dren,  a  genial  companion,  a  good  executive  officer,  a  courteous 
tion  and"  ^""^     "^*"'  ^nd  he  leaves  us  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sincere  affec- 

Mr.  Bowles  "^  ^^  ^"  ^^°  ^^^  connected  with  our  schools. 
W^becom    -^  ^^^'^s  mainly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  which 
^e  has  dev   .^^.^^^?^^^^  impaired  by  the  arduous  labors  of  his  position,  to  which 
^me  time  h^^    "^""self  with  unremitting  energy,  earnestness  and  zeal.     At  the 
demands  and  ^^'^^^^  f  ^^^^  *o  other  service,  which  will  be  less  exacting  in  its 

We  part  w  th  h*      ^'-"^  ^"  opportunity  to  recover  his  wonted  strength. 
ffWch  has  b  J       r  ^  ^^'^  ^^^  deepest  regret.     It  is  the  severance  of  a  relation 
Godspeed  in  T'  °^  Pleasure  and  delight  to  us,  and  we  bid*  him  an  earnest 

"poll him  and  h^  "^^  ^'"^  ^^  work,  praying  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven 
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"^^^^^P^^^  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  L/VN- 

comprising  the  TssueQ^V^^ntic  edition  of  Webster's  Unabndged  Dictionary, 
enlarged  under  thrsmJi.  .^^^4.  1 879,  and  1884,  now  thoroughly  revised  and 
fY:  With  a  volum"^r,''*^ion  of  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  Univer- 
Spfmgfield,  Mass  ""^^     index.     PubUshed  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam   fie  Co., 
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We  have  still  in  our  possession  a  somewhat  dilapidated  copy  of  **  An  A 
can  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Noah  Webiter,  LL.D.,  Revisec 
Enlarged  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College."  It  bean 
copy  right  notices— one  by  Dr.  Webster  in  1840,  the  other  by  George  and  Ch 
Merriam,  the  publishers,  in  1847.  Its  date  is  1851,  but  we  are  quite  sure  tha 
purchased  it  in  1850.  We  remember  well  the  boyish  pride  with  virhich  w 
garded  it,  and  the  tender  care  with  which  we  handled  it.  It  was  the  z/ad^  ftu 
of  all  our  studies  in  English,  and  we  never  sought  its  aid  in  vain.  Since 
time  we  have  had  Worcester  and  Stormouth— works  worthy  of  all  admirati< 
but  we  still  regard  our  old  "Webster"  with  a  feeling  akin  to  veneration. 

But  putting  it  beside  its  legitimate  successor,  the  new  *'  International,'*  wh 
contrast  is  presented  !  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  advance  that  has  b 
made  in  the  language  itself,  and  the  art  of  making  and  printing^  books ; 
every  step  of  that  advance  is  clearly  marked  and  duly  recorded  in  the  '*  In 
national,"  so  that  it  would  seem  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  further  impro 
ment.  We  have  not  fully  explored  its  pages.  Indeed,  one  would  hardly 
able  to  do  that  in  a  life-time  ;  but  we  have  searched  them  for  nothing:  that 
have  not  found.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  could  add  to  its  completen 
and  thoroughness.  Work  upon  it  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  ten  yea 
not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  have  been  engaged  upon  it  as  paid  editoi 
laborers,  while  a  large  number  of  interested  scholars  have  freely  contribofecf 
it ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  in  editir 
illustrating,  typesetting,  and  electrotyping.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  t 
publishers  will  reap  an  ample  reward  for  their  expenditure  and  labor,  for  th 
have  produced  a  book  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  wo; 
to  be. 

LESSONS  FOR  A  FIRST  YEAR  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Jessie  Af 
Millan  Anderson,  Graduate  of  Smith  College,  Teacher  of  English  and  Lati 
at  The  Cedars,  Washington,  D.  C.    New  York :  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher. 

We  like  this  book.  There  are  some  things  in  it  with  which  we  cannot  agree 
but  in  the  main  it  is  a  good  book.  If  the  children  of  Washington  can  master  i 
in  "a  first  year,"  they  can  do  much  more  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  accom 
plish  with  those  of  Richmond. 

A  STEM  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  For  use  in  ele 
men  tary  schools.  By  John  Kennedy,  author  of  "What  Words  Say."  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    From  the  American  Book  Company. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
valuable  work,  but  we  question  whether  it  can  be  used  with  any  good  results  m 
"elementary  schools." 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  G.  J. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  English,  Washington,  D.  C,  High  School.  Boston: 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.    Mailing  price,  |i.2o. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  English  and  American  authors  and  their 
works.  Sometimes  a  few  words  of  explanation  or  criticism  are  given,  and  tht 
general  characteristics  of  periods  are  briefly  stated.  As  a  convenient  handbook 
and  guide  in  the  study  of  literary  productions,  this  book  may  be  useful. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Considered  With  Some 
Reference  to  its  Origins.  By  John  Fiske.  Boston  and  New  York :  HoughtOHt 
Mifflin  &  Company. 
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To  our  mind  this  is  the  very  best  work  in  Civics  yet  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  a  gem.  The  subject  is  treated  thoroughly,  philosophicaUy,  and  with  a  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  beyond  all  praise. 

HEALTH  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  Authorized  Physiology  Series,  No.  i. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  American  Book  Company. 

This  little  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  designed  as  a  first  book  in  the  study 
of  such  laws  of  practical  hygiene  as  pupils  of  primary  grades  can  comprehend, 
and  as  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits  essential  to  a  healthy,  happy,  and 
useful  lives.  It  is  true  to  its  design  ;  is  written  in  simple  but  attractive  style, 
and  will  prove  as  interesting  and  entertaining  to  the  little  folks  as  a  fairy  tale. 
Alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  receive  due  attention. 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  With  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  body.  By  James  W.  Hartigan  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Structural  Botany  in  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.    Philadelphia ;  John  E.  Potter  &  Company. 

As  a  school  text-book,  this  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  recently  amended  school  laws  relative  to  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects,  and  fully  covers  every  material  point.  In  arrangement  it 
is  comparative,  giving  the  pupil  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  subjects  and 
enabling  him  to  grasp  them  more  readily.  It  is  enriched  with  many  colored 
plates  in  the  highest  style  of  the  engraver's  art.  It  ought  to  become  the  stan- 
dard text-book  in  our  public  schools  on  the  subjects  treated. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Gabriel  Compayrtf.  Translated 
by  William  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.,  LLD.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, and  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers.    Price,  |i. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  name  this  book.  Both  the  author 
and  the  translator  have  long  been  known  to  educators  everywhere,  and  their 
works  are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  authority  and  value. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  In  two  independent  parts  (intro- 
ductory and  advanced).  By  A.  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Modern 
Unguages  and  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price, 

|l.20. 

This  book  disavows  all  claims  to  completeness.  Its  limit  is  determined  by  the 
average  time;  devoted  to  French  in  American  schools  and  colleges ;  its  method 
is  both  practical  and  critical.  Part  First  aims  to  bring  the  learner  to  profitable 
reading  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  It  contains  merely  an  outline  of  the  essen- 
tials of  French  pronnnciation  and  accidence,  with  accompanying  exercises,  and 
the  rules  are  few  and  simple.  Part  Second  is  intended  for  a  more  critical  study 
of  the  language  after  reading  has  begun,  and  is  more  extended  and  methodical. 
We  think  it  will  prove  a  useful  and  helpful  text-book. 

HISTORIETTES  MODERNES,  Recueillies  et  Annot^es  par  C.  Fontaine.  B.  L., 
L.  D..  Professeur  de  Fran^ais  i  Washington,  D.  C.  et  &  L'Ecole  D'Et6  D  Am- 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing 


k    *  w  ^ — '^—  ^^  Fran^ais  i 
herst  Mass.    Tome  IL    Boston; 
pnce,  65  cents. 

The  first  volume  of  these  "  Historiettes ''  has,  within  the  last  eighteen  months, 
passed  through  four  editions.  The  present  volume  is  no  less  valuable  and  inter- 
esting, and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  equal  success. 
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ABEILLE.  Par  Anatole  France.  Edited  by  Chas.  P.  Lebon,  Junior  Mai  I 
English  High  School,  Boston.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  author  of  this  book  combines  the  humorist,  the  historian  and  the  phiK  i 
pher.  He  loves  children,  and  writes  delightfully  about  them.  This  story  ii 
harmony  with  his  character,  and  is  full  of  interest  and  entertainment. 

HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  WRITING.     By  Henry  Preble,  A.   B.   (Harv.),  si 
Charles  P.  Parker,  B.  A.  (Oxon.)    Revised  edition.    Boston  :   Published 
Ginn  &  Company.    Mailing  price,  55  cents. 

A  valuable  little  book.  About  one-third  is  given  to  suggestions  for  writi 
Latin,  and  the  remainder  to  exercises. 

AN  EASY  METHOD  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  LATIN.  By  Albert  Harkne 
Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicag:. 
American  Book  Company. 

The  name  which  appears  upon  the  title-page  of  this  book  will  bring  up  m^ 
recollections  in  the  minds  of  those  who  studied  Latin  forty  years  ag^o.  Tfc 
book,  however,  proceeds  upon  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  those  of  01 
youth.  Then  much,  very  much,  grammar  was  required  before  a  pupil  was  pei 
mitted  to  read.  Now  he  is  introduced  in  the  very  beginning  to  complete  ser 
tences.  He  is,  at  the  best,  using  the  language.  He  is  not  only  reading^  Latin 
but  actually  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  We  like  the  new  plan,  and  believe  thL 
book  will  prove  very  popular,  with  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  It  is  elegaatlf 
and  profusely  illustrated. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


—Ginn  &  Company  will  publish  about  October  ist  Handbook  of  Historic 
Schools  of  Painting.  By  Miss  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt,  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School. 

This  book,  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  lectures,  gives  in  a  concise  and 
systematic  manner  the  most  important  facts  regarding  the  principal  schools  of 
painting,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  most  noteworthy  masters,  and  the  most 
celebrated   pictures.     It  contains  also  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
painting  most  practiced  from  the  earliest  times,  definitions  of  technical  terms, 
a  list  of  emblems  employed  by  the  painters  of  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVlIth 
centuries  to  denote  the  different  saints  and  other  characters  in  their  devotional 
pictures,  with  an  explanation  of  their  symbolic  use  of  colors— essential  to  ao 
understanding  of  their  works — and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  the  names  of 
all  artists  mentioned.    The  book  has  long  been  needed  and  will  be  found  most 
helpful  by  art  students,  by  reading  clubs,  and  by  all  interested  in  art  or  related 
subjects. 

They  also  publish  TarbelPs  Lessons  in  Language.    Part  I  now  ready.    Part  II 
in  press. 

Here  is  at  last  a  series  that  harmonizes  ** language"  and  "grammar,"  and 
makes  expression  through  written  forms  as  natural  as  thought  and  speech. 

It  is  believed  that  nothing  crude,  notional  or  merely  **  taking  "  will  be  found 
in  the  books,  however  original  and  attractive  they  may  seem.    Five  years  were 
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spent  in  maturing  the  plan,  and  five  years  more  in  working  out  the  details.  The 
most  approved  text-books,  American,  English,  French,  and  German,  were 
studied.  A  number  of  the  best  known  specialists  in  this  department  assisted. 
The  experience  of  hundreds  of  teachers  and  the  capacities  of  thousands  of 
pupils  were  consulted. 

A  course  to  which  so  much  thought  has  been  given  must  possess  marked 
features  worthy  of  attention.    Send  for  the  full  descriptive  circular. 

—A  delightfully  simple  and  practical  talk  to  mothers  about  interesting  children 
in  the  study  of  Nature,  by  Mary  Ailing  Aber,  is  published  in  The  Popular  Science 
MofUhiy  for  OdobtT,  under  the  title  Mothers  and  Natural  Science.  Mrs.  Aber 
points  out  the  beneficial  influence  of  scientific  ideas  on  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, and  tells  how  mothers  may  use  the  common  things  around  them  in  teach- 
ing their  children  how  to  question  Nature,  and  how  to  interpret  her  answers. 
Liquor  Laws  Not  Sumptuary  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  G.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D. 
It  is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  on  sumptuary  laws  in  an 
eariier  number,  and  quotes  old  colonial  and  recent  State  laws  to  show  that  exist- 
ing statutes  against  the  liquor  traffic  have  not  been  made  to  enforce  economy. 
A  copiously  illustrated  account  of  Ancient  Dwellings  of  the  Rio  Verde  Valley 
in  Arizona,  is  contributed  by  Captain  Edgar  A.  Mearns,  Assistant  Surgeon 
U.  S.  A.  It  contains  a  description  of  ruined  cliff-dwellings  and  pueblos  explored 
by  Dr.  Mearns,  with  plans  showing  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the 
five  floors  of  one  of  the  former,  and  pictures  of  the  exteriors  of  several  dwellings, 
and  of  many  curious  implements  found  within  them. 
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y  Charles  H.  Pell. 

The  Story  of  "  In 

Lawrence.    Volney 

Talbot.    Jacob's  Well. 

Shinn.    Women  Drug 

.olid  Worth,  by  Oscar  R.  Hart.    Aerial  Voy- 


i«.rs,bv  M^^Kl^J^'^  f  ?^'™3^^-^   ^y^y-  Leah. 

F*iir«r '.  nLi/ ' 'i^^   flics.      Liviiitr  and  Learning.     Home  Dfversion,  by  Katherine  Armstrong, 
^e  Lttr .  Eqx  ,    Ou  r  L  i  Ule  Ones. 


Editor  s  Desk. 


A  Spani!»h  Hi-ro,  by  Bertha  Watson.    John  Howard  Payne^  by  W.  F.  Stevens, 
,  by  Lucy  Clarke.    An  Object  Lesson,  b^  John   R.  Dennis.    The  Gotepel  of 


K^  ^p!iS^^^^^  MAGAZINE  for  September.    Contents:  Mark  Hopkins,  by  Rev.  Frank  H. 
i^^wi.    rresenl  Loiidition  ai  tht  Farmer,  by  Edward  B    Williams. '     '^'  *      "  " 


Bartm  fitTZT  ^-""ti'lifi'i  *>'  tut  Farmer,  by  Edward  B  Williams.  Sea-Pictures,  by  Richard  E. 
T[>.£  hv  w  m^'^. ',"  French  Canada,  hy  Gt^orge  Stewart,  D.  C.  L.  Some  Canadian  Writers  of 
bvArehthalrf  T  ^^*'^^"""  Hart<^  To  Lake  Huron,  by  >yilliam  Wilfred  Campbell.  An  Invocation, 
th*  Univ^^:t,  rP™^"  Th*  Abnakts,  bv  J^itiies  P.  Baxter.  Delight  Rose,  by  Henry  R.  Howland. 
JatiM  CiTftr^i  *^L^^Kia,  by  Cliarlcs  Morton  Strahan.    A  Woman  of  Shawmut.  IV,  by  Edmund 

Pmf  y?^  1  II    ^"^  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Gen.  Joshua  L,  Chamberlain.    Minneapolis  in  1890, 
tnjt^' *\y!^.^V-  FoUelL    The  IniKKluuUon  of  Gymnastics  in  New  England,  by  Granville  B. 
^"osfta  m  MflssachustUSj  bv  Rev .  <  rcorge  Anson  Jackson.    Co-operation  in  Agriculture,  by 
Cotton  from  First  to  Last,  by  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D.    Editor's  Table. 
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After  the  spirited  ballad  of  "  Piping  Jean."  by  Caroline  D.  Swan,  which  opens  the  October  Wl 
AWAKE,  the  reader  conies  upon  a  ^ood  foot-ball  story,  a  story  of  Phillips- bxeter  Academy,  wri 
by  Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Knight,  and  entitled  "John  MacGregor's  Lesson"  ;  curiously  enough,  while 
story  describes  a  foot-ball  game  between  this  school  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  the  chaji 
of  Mr.  Ward's  serial,  •'  The  New  Senior  at  Andover."  chronicle  a  base«bail  contest  bct^vccn  the  s: 
two  schools.  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  SpolSbrd  is  at  her  splendid  best  in  the  inrar  story,  **  One  G 
Turn  "  "  An  Adirondack  Camp,"  by  Margaret  Sidney,  is  a  breezy  chronicle  of  a  i>articularly  , 
time  had  by  some  particularly  jolly  young  people.  "Jack  and  iEsop's  Jackdaw."  by  Amos  R.  Vn 
is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  school  and  play  ground  series  ot  stories,  while  "*  The  Scarlet  Spectc 
Sandy  Ridge  "  is  perhaps  the  strongest  yet  of  Miss  McLeod's  Acadian  Old  F^olk  Lore  tales.  "  I 
Lizard's  Coats,"  oy  Martha  Young,  is  a  quaint  bit  of  story -such  as  Southern  negroes  like  to  i 
Alexander  Black's  "  Camera  Club  "has  seven  fine  photographs  by  amateurs.  ' '  A  Quilt  Expeditio 
by  Henry  Cleveland  Wood,  brings  back  to  notice  an  old-time  species  of  seivine^-^vork,  and  gi 
twenty-four  popular  counterpane  designs.  "A  Story  of  1812,  Part  I,"  by  Olive  Rislev  Semrard, 
true  story  ot  Commodore  Perry  and  an  ancestor  of  the  author.  Mrs.  Clallin's  "  Margarec-Pa 
Letters,"  Mr.  Bridgman's  Puk-Wudjie  tale  of  "Father  Maple's  War-Paint/*  'Miss  y»teinhau« 
sketch  of  "Jack  Weatherwax,  Hero,"  Mrs.  Rayne's  *'  Pets  of  the  Treasury,"  Helen  North's  **  Lett 
Writing  for  Young  Folks,"  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White's  article  upon  "  Insurance  and  Advertising 
agencies  as  business  openings  for  women,  together  with  the  *'  Nlen  and  Things  "  departnienC,  co 
plete  the  prose  of  the  number.  The  poems  are  by  Graham  R.  Tomson,  Mrs.  Wfaiton-Stone.  Ki 
Putnam  Osgood,  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

4 
THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  October  offers  the  following  table  of  contents:  "The  Intellecto 
Development  of  the  English,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  "  l  ne  English  Constitution,"  by  Woodrc 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D  ^'  The  Religious  History  of  England."  bv  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LLJ 
"  How  the  Saxons  Lived,"  by  R.  S.  Dix.  "The  Tenure  of  Land  in  England,"  by  D.  McG.  Mean 
"An  Early  Briton,"  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph  D.  "Sunday  Readings,"  selected  by  Bishc 
Vincent.  ''What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Children?"  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  "  Studies! 
Astronomy,"  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  "The  Touch  of  the  Frost,"  by  Lucy  E.  Tilley.  ** Short  Se 
Trips,"  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams.  "  Trcmont  Temple :  A  Church  in  Boston,"  by  Emory  J.  Haynes.  D.  D 
"  Scientihc  Expeditions  from  American  Colleges,"  by  N.  S.  Shaler.  S.  D.  "  A  Trip  to  a  Japanes 
Watering  Place,"  by  Louis  Bastide.  "General  John  Charles  Fremont."  by  Arthur  £dwards,  D.  D 
"Education  is  Life,"  by  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  "Class  Poem  of 'The  Pierians,*  "  by  Mary  A. 
Lathbury.  The  Woman's  Council  Table  contains  the  following  articles  :  '  A  Russian  Tea,"  by  Anna 
Churchell  Carey.  "What  is  Taught  and  Done  in  a  Cooking  School."  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Sherwood 
"Reclaiming  an  Abandoned  Farm,"  by  Kate  Sanborn.  "The  Incoming  Fashions,*'  by  Manr  S., 
Torrey.  "Putting  up  Fruits,"  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick.  "Lagniappe."  by  Grace  ILi'ng. 
"  Trained  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor,"  by  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Smith.  "  About  Curtains  and  Portiires,'* 
by  Ella  Rodman  Church.  "  How  the  Old  May  Help  the  Young."  by  Mary  A.  Livermore.  "  Kitcheo 
Experiment  Stations,"  by  Mary  Hinman  Abel.  "  The  Work  of  the  New  York  Flower  Mission," hf 
Eugenia  Harper.  "  Non-professional  Reading,"  by  Josephine  Henderson.  '*  The  Poet's  Muse,"  by 
Bettie  Garland.  "  The  Tricycle  for  Women,"  by  Lucy  M.  Hall,  M.  D.  "  Visiting:  Cards,"  by  Helen 
A.  Comwell.    "  The  Emancipation  of  German  Women,"  by  Ernst  Stimer. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents:  A  Marriage  at  Sea,  by  W-  Clark  Russell. 
TartuflTe  in  Ebony,  by  Jeanie  Drake.  Envy  of  Grief,  by  Bessie  Chandler.  My  Florida,  by  Kose 
Elizabeth  Cleveland.  Electric  Lighting,  by  David  Salomons.  Roses  of  Love,  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Round-Robin  Talks,  III,  by  Steele  \fackaye,  Edward  Harrigan,  John  Chamberlin,  Dr.  Edward 
Bedloe,  E.  Berry  Wall,  J.  M.  Stoddart,  and  others  University  Extension,  by  Sydney  D.  Skidraore. 
A  Sonnet,  by  M.  G.  McClelland.  Le  Prix  de  Rome,  by  L.  R  McCabe.  The  Public  and  the  Stajie, 
by  Edward  Fuller.  Some  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Woman  Suflfragists,  by  M.  Helen  Lovelt.  A  Round, 
IJnvamish'd  Tale,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy.  Book-Talk,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  New  Books  With 
the  Wits. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAG.AZINE  for  October.  Contents:  "The  Lovers' Quarrel,"  frontispiece,  being 
the  third  of  a  series  of  illustrations  by  J.  R,  Weguelin  for  selected  Odes  of  Horace.  W'ith  a  Cable 
Expedition,  by  Herbert  Laws  Webb  Horace,  Book  III,  Ode  IX— The  Lovers'  Qusttrel  (Mr.  GUd- 
stone's  translation,  re-printed  by  permission).  The  City  House  in  the  West,  by  John  W.  Root.  Old 
Age.  bv  C.  P.  Cranch,  Autumn  Song,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  Jerr>-,  Part  Second,  Chapters 
IX-XlI  (begun  in  June;  to  be  continued  through  the  year).  From  Port  to  Port  with  the  White 
Squadron,  by  Rufus  Fairchild  Zogbaum  (the  second  of  Mr.  Zogbaum's  articles  on  his  recent  cruise). 
Revisiting  a  Green  Nook,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  Nature  and  Man  in  America,  Second  Paper,  by 
N.  S.  Shaler.  Vagrant  Love— A  Rondel^  bv  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  Fray  Bento's  Bell,  by 
Charles  Paul  MacKie.  Wine  of  Lusitania,  "by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The  Lake  Country  of  Ntw 
England,  by  Newman  Smyth.  Sand-waves  at  Henlopen  and  Hatteras,  by  John  R.  Spears.  $-59.  by 
Charles  F.  Lummis.  The  Private  School  for  Girls,  by  Mrs  Sylvanus  Reed.  The  Point  of  View— A 
French  View  of  American  College  Athletics — Ineligibilities  of  the  Rich— A  Study  of  Heirs— Sjinpatby 
in  Authorship. 

The  numbers  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  September  6th  and  13th  contain  The  American  SUvef 
Bubble,  by  Robert  Giffen,  ahd  On  the  Rim  of  the  Desert.  Hogartn's  Tour,  and  The  Strongbold  w 
the  Sphakiotes.  Political  and  Social  Life  in  Holland.  Heligoland— The  Island  of  Green,  Red  and 
White.  Gueutch.  Fish  as  Fathers.  In  the  Matter  of  Dodson  &  Fogg,  Gentlemen  The  Novels  of 
Wilkie  Collins.  Amelia  Opie.  Some  Old  Churches.  Scott's  Heroines.  Ab-dcl-Kader's  Favonte 
Resort.  The  Englishman  Abroad.  With  instalments  of  "  Eight  Days,"  "Old  Lord  Kilconnell,' 
and  "  A  Perilous  Amour,"  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or 
more  than  3,300  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  price  (S8)  is  low  ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publisbeTS  offij 
to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  bolb 
postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 
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JOHM  JS.  MASSEY,  SupH  Public  Instruction,     - 
y.  A,  M-aGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  *- 


-    Editor. 
-    Associate  Editor. 


r^*«  Jb«m4K  it  tmUio  every  Onmty  SmpeHtUendetU  and  Diatriat  OUrk,  and  mmt  he  ear^fkUy  preeerped 
hw  them  aa  pmbUe  property  and  tramemitUd  to  their  eueeeeeort  in  Q#lce.] 
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Apportionment  No.  z,  zSgo-gx. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Richmond,  September  20,  i8go. 

To  ih€  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 
The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents /<fr  capiicc, 
of  the  school  population,  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1890.  The 
whole  amount  thus  apportioned  is  1195,610.50.  This  fund  consists  of 
wearag^es  due  the  schools,  appropriated  by  section  7  of  chapter  254, 
Acts  of  Assembly  of  1881-82,  which  section  is  continued  in  force  by 
section  15 13  of  the  Code  of  1887. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  population  of  each  county  and 
cuy,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  and  the  amount  of  the  apportion- 
ment to  each : 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Accomac .... 
Albemarle...  !'.'/.*■ 
Alexandria  city.. 

Amelia .'*.*."* 

Amherst..  .''.'...* 
Appomattox.....*  * 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford.... 

Bland 

Botetourt. 


School  Popu- 
lation. 


Amount  Ap- 
portioned. 


11,220 

13.152 
4,823 
1,376 
3.107 
4,207 
8,166 
4,026 

11,256 
1,799 

13,209 
2,010 

6,099 


3,366  00 

3,945  60 

1,446  90 

412  80 

932  10 

1,262  10 

2,449  ^ 

1,207  80 

3.376  80 

539  70 

3,962  ^o 

603  00 

1,829  70 


■»■' 


-» 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Danville  district*. 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd  

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg... 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover^ 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight. . . . 

lames  City 

King  &  Queen . . . 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg  

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 


School  Popu 

>    Amount 

lation. 

portion 

7,409 

$   a,22: 

2.526 

75: 

7.049 

2,1  li 

8.7x3 

2,6/j 

7,785 

2.335 

6.513 

1.953 

2,112 

6iZ 

7,179 

2,153 

6.558 

1,967 

2.973 

891 

1.544 

463 

5.684 

1.70S 

4.051 

1.215 

3.578 

1.073 

9.030 

2,709 

2,196 

658! 

5,485 

1.645  , 

4,116 

1,1^34  i 

4.285 

1,285  « 

6.403 

1,920  s 

10,643 

3. '92  9 

6,107 

1.832  I 

3.966 

1,189  d 

11,191 

3.357  y 

4.771 

1,431  3< 

1.553 

4659^ 

3,820 

1.146  oc 

4.960 

1,4880c 

4,355 

1*306  50 

5.812 

1,743  60 

2,245 

67350 

3.575 

r.o72  50 
4,48440 

14.948 

7,703 

2,310  go 

2,2^6^10 

7,343 

2,202  90 

2,057 

617  10 

4.203 

1,260  90 

1.545 

463  50 

4.034 

1,210  20 

2.823 

84690 

4.007 

1,202  10 

3.151 

94530 

7,063 

2,118  90 

8,639 

2,591  70 

7,337 

2,201   10 

4.708 

•  1.4"  40 

6.748 

2,024  40 

4.1 12 

1.233  60 

3.573 

I.07I  90 

3.126 

937^ 

10,676 

3.20280 

3.035 

910  50 

7,097 

2,t29  to 

7.447 

2,234  w 

6,793 

2,637  so 

2,659 

797  70 

*  Including  Tunstoll,  Dan  River  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county.... 

Northampton 

Northumberland.. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg; 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward. . . . 

Prince  George 

Prince  William. . . . 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock.... 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county. 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. . 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania ., 

Stafford 

Staunton *." 

Surry '  *  ] ' 

Sussex \.,.. 

Tazewell ,[[[ 

Warren //] 

Warwick ..,,. 

Washington....!* 
Westmoreland ,,. 
Williamsburg..!" 
Winchester.. 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals. 


School  Popu- 
lation. 


Amount  Ap- 
portioned. 


9,604 

11,621 
3.734 
3.538 
4,820 
6,029 
4.959 
5.952 
7,450 

12,142 
3,610 
2.789 
6,139 
3.466 
3,912 
3,990 
4,389 
3.704 

24.974 
3,226 
4,116 
5,183 
9,362 

12,276 
6,416 
8,721 
7.448 
5.388 
8,130 
4.257 
2,839 
2,377 
2,989 
4,699 
7,130 
3.485 
1,639 

11,110 

3.427 
448 
1.740 
3.294 
6,961 

3.189 


652,035 


2,881  20 

3.486  30 
1,120  20 
1,061  40 
1,446  00 
1,808  70 

1.487  70 
1,785  60 
2,235  00 
3,642  60 
1,083  00 

836  70 

1,841  70 

1,039  80 

1,173  60 

1,197  00 

1,316  70 

I, III  20 

7492  20 

967  80 

1,234  80 

1,554  90 

2,808  60 

3,682  80 

1.924  80 

2,616  30 

2,234  40 

1,616  40 

2.439  00 

1,277  10 

851  70 

713  10 

896  70 

1,409  70 

2,139  00 

1.045  50 

491  70 

3,333  00 

1,028  10 

134  40 

522  00 

988  20 

2,088  30 

956  70 


1195,610.50 


Section  1 516  of  the  Code  of  1887,  provides  that,  "At  the  proper  time, 
each  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  notify  the  County  Treasurer, 
in  writing,  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for 
distribution,  whereupon  the  County  Treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requi- 
sition, in  due  form,  upon  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  amount  specified  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  County  Superintenc 
in  writing,  of  the  fact." 

TORM   OF  DRAFT. 

County  Treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  torm  in  draw 
the  warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor  : 

,  Va., 

189 

To  THE  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia  : 

Pay  to  the  order  of the  sum  of 

dollars  and cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  countj 

,  for  public  free  school  purposes,  according  to  apportionm 

No published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 

189.. 


County  Treasurer  of. ^ County. 


This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers.  Supc 
intendents  and  Treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  ^niorced. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superintei 
dent,  and  to  each  County  and  City  Treasurer. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent, 


Delinqaents. 

On  Annual Reports—'FiUsylyainiZt  Spotsylvania,  and  Tazewell  counriet 

On  Examination  Questions — Alleghany,  Craig,  Elizabeth  City,  Fl» 
vanna,  Grayson,  Lancaster,  Nelson,  Pittsylvania,  and  Warwick  countief 
and  Roanoke  City.  J 

On  August  Reports — Amherst,  Essex,  Manchester,  Patrick,  Pittsy 
vania,  Roanoke  City,  Surry,  and  Tazewell  counties. 

The  above  list  embraces  the  counties  and  cities  from  which  the  docti 
ments  named  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  it  does  not  include  thoA 
from  which  the  reports  failed  to  reach  the  Central  Office  within  the  timi 
prescribed  by  law. 


In  Their  Monthly  Reports,  Superintendents  will  please  indicate 
whether  the  old  or  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Virginia  School  Register  "» 
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used  by  their  teachers,  and  also  whether  '*  Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written 
Spelling"  are  used  in  all  their  schools. 


The  School  Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1885  was 
610,371—345.024  white,  265.347  colored.  The  census  of  1890  shows  the 
school  population  as  follows:  White,  376,657;  colored,  275,388;  total, 
652,045.    The  total  increase  is  41,674—31,633  white,  and  10.041  colored. 


Apportionment  No.  2,  1890-91. 

[Circular  No.  61.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  September  27th,  1890. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  that  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1507  of  the  Code,  the  amount  applicable  to  public  free  school 
purposes  out  of  the  revenue  assessed  for  1890  is  $667,630.67.  This 
amount  is  herein  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  $1,025  per  head  of  school 
population. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each  superintendent  a 
warrant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city.  Upon  receipt 
of  this  warrant,  the  superintendent  will  endorse  the  same  to  and  deposit 
it  with  the  treasurer  of  his  county,  together  with  a  written  statement, 
showing^  the  amount  apportioned  to  and  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each 
school  district.  The  superintendent  should  also  furnish  each  district 
derk  a  statement  showing  his  sub-apportionment  of  this  fund  among  the 
several  districts  of  the  county. 

As  hereinafter  explained,  this  money  is  to  be  disbursed  upon  warrants  of 
district  boards  of  trustees,  as  other  school  funds  are  disbursed,  and  is  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers. 

County  treasurers  and  district  clerks  should  so  keep  their  accounts  as 
to  readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds,  and  to  make  a 
separate  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  it  in 
settling  their  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  population  of  each  county  and 
city,  and  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  : 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city.... 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville 

Danville  District*. 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksburg.... 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen.. 

King  George 

King  Williamf 


School  Pop- 
ulation. 


11,220 

13.152 

4,823 

3.107 
4,207 
8.166 
4.026 
11,256 

1.799 
13.209 
2,010 
6,099 
7.409 
2,526 

7,049 
8,713 
7.785 
6,513 
2,112 

7.179 
6,558 
2.973 
1,544 
5.684 
4,051 
3,578. 
9.030 
2,196 

5*485 
4,116 

4,285 

6,403 
10,643 

6,107 

3,966 
11,191 

4>77i 

1,553 

3,820 

4.960 

4.355 
5,812 

2,245 
3.575 
I4»948 
7,703 
7,899 
7.343 
2,057 
4,203 
1,545 
4,034 
2,823 

3.319 


Amount  Ap 
portioned. 


I  11,500  5CI 
13,480  8c 
4,94358 
i4fo  40 
3,184  67 
4.3"  18 
8,370  15 
4.12665 
11.537  40 
^MS  97 
13,539  M 
2,060  25 
6,251  4« 
7,594  22 
2,589  15 
7,225  22 
8,930  83 
7,979  62 

6,675  83 
2,164  80 
7,358  48 
6,721-95 
3.047  33 
1.582  60 
5.826  10 

4,152  28 
3,667  4$ 
9,255  75 
2,250  90 
5»622  13 
4»2i8  90 
4,392  13 
6.563  07 

10.909  08 
6,259  6S 
4/^5  '5 

11,470  77 
4,89027 

1.591  S3 

3,915  50 

5,08400 

4.46388 

5,957  30 

2^01  13 

3.66437 
15.321  70 

7.S9S  58 

8,09647 

7:526  58 

2,10S  42 
4,30807 
1,583  63 

4,'34  «5 
2,893  57 
3401  ^ 


•  Including  TunsUll,  Dan  Diver,  and  North  Danville  districts.        f  Excluding  Town  of  We«t  Point. 
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Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison , 

Manchester 

Mathews , 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county.... 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg; 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Ed  ward... 
Prince  George.... 
Prince  William.... 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock. . . . 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county.. 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county.., 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham...., 
Russell 

Scott ; 

Shenandoah 

Smyth ,.,.. 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania...... 

Stafford [' 

Staunton ***' 

Surry \'\" 

Sussex ..*...' 

Tazewell....*/.."  * 

Warren \,.\\' 

Warwick.... 

Washington.!.*;.'"* 

Westmoreland 


3,i5t 
7,063 

8,639 
7,337 
4,708 
6.748 
4,112 

3.573 
3,126 

10,676 
3.035 
7.097 
7,447 
6,793 
2.659 
9.604 

11,621 

3,734 
3.538 
4.820 
6,029 

4.959 
5.952 
7,450 
12,142 
3,610 
2,789 

6.139 
3,466 
3,990 
3.912 
4,389 
3,704 

24,974 
3,226 
4,116 
5.183 
9.362 

12,276 
6,416 
8,721 
7448 
5.388 
8,130 
4,257 
2,839 
2.377 
2,989 

4,699 
7.130 
3,485 
1.639 
11,110 
3»427 


3.229  77 
7.239  58 
8  854  97 
7.520  42 
4,825  70 
6,916  70 
4,214  80 
3.662  32 
3.204  15 
10,942  90 
3,110  88 
7.274  42 
7.633  18 
6,962  82 
2,725  48 
9844  10 
11,911  52 
3.827  35 
3.626  45 
4,940  50 
6,179  72 
5,082  97 
6,100  80 
7,636  25 
12.445  55 
3»7oo  25 
2,858  73 
6,292  47 
3.552  65 
4.089  75 
4.009  80 
4,498  72 
3,796  60 
25.598  35 
3,306  65 
4,218  90 
5,312  57 
9.596  05 
12,582  90 
6,576  40 
8.939  03 
7,634  20 
5.522  70 
8,333  25 
4.363  43 
2,909  97 
2,436  42 
3,06?  73 
4,816  47 
7.308  25 
3.572  13 
1,679  97 
11,387  75 
3.512  67 


I't: 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


J. 


School  Pop-    Amount, 
ulation.        I  poitioae 


Williamsburg, 
Winchester.... 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals.. 


4j8 
1.740 
3.294 
6,961 

3.189 


651,347 


459 
1.783 

7.135 
3.268 


$667,630  i\ 


The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as  follows  : 
**  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  school  boards  upon  State  school  fundi 
shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  any  State  funds  collected  by  him 
But  in  no  case  shall  he  pay  out  a  greater  sum  for  any  district  than  tb 
amount  of  State  school  funds  apportioned  to  said  district. 

"  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  August  in  each'  year,  the  county  school 
board  shall  compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board  with  those 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Superintendenf  oi 
Public  Instruction.*' 

John  E.  Massey, 


Operations  of  the  Peabody  fund— 1889-'90, 

We  give  below  a  copy  of  the  report  furnished  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund: 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  Peabody  Funds  in  Virginia  for  the  year 
1 889-* 90,  with  a  brief  report  touching  the  work  done  through  the  respec- 
tive agencies  to  which  the  funds  were  applied : 


RECEIVED   AND   DISBURSED. 

On  account  of  Normal  and  Industrial  Schools, 
On  account  of  Institutes,  -        .        .        - 


%  2,900.00 


$4,604.21 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations,  Virginia  is  indebted  to  the  Peabody 
Fund  for  fourteen  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  Z6itp^ 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  valued  at  $200  each— $2,800. 
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PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  year  1889-90,  eight  of  the  fourteen  scholar- 
ship students  were  graduated  from  the  Peabody  Normal  College.     I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  record  of  this  class  was  excellent ;  the  average 
attained  by  the  class  was  90  per  cent,  on  graduation.    Miss  Edmonia  B 
^ale,  of  Liberty.  Va.,  had  M^  AigAesi  standing  of  any  pupU  in  the  College. 
i>he  was  awarded  a  Peabody  medal  last  year,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
regulation  which  forbids  the  granting  of  a  second  medal  to  the  same 
student,  she  would  have  received  a  medal  this  year  also. 
Mr  w  «''t,'''^r^"'''''*°"  °^  President  Payne,  Miss  Lee  Wicker  and 
^d  Mr'  r  ^'°'y  t^^!,'',^"  g^^nted  scholarships.     Miss  Lucy  A.  Luxford 
d«  w^  ^'^r       u^'?,r  ''"""  '"'ened  their  scholarships.     Six  vacan- 
oes  will,  therefore,  be  filled  by  appointments  to  be  made  on  the  result 

sixtv  Lr'"'',-"""  '"'"'"''^i°"«  »''-«»dy  held.  For  these  vacancies. 
We  L/"^  '  *r  '""^'-     ^  """"^^^  °f  "^^  *PP"<=^"^  withdrew 

^  ;!;!;f  '  'T'  "T''"'  ^"""^  '^"  examinations.  The  scholarships 
^e  eagerly  sought,  and  the  contests  for  them  are  quite  spirited.    Some  of 

everv^t  °  "''^'J'r^  "^'■""""^  employment  in  our  public  schools 
rem7ne«tiv/°'°'*''''^'°''^^  positions  in  other  States,  where  more 
Sr  M  ^T"^""'  "^  ^^•^'■^  '•'*'"  '•  ^  f^*'  I  ^«g«-et  to  say,  are  in- 
pSt^       "'"  ""'  °"'^^*'°"^  ^^y  ^"««g'"g  '°  ^^l'-  «"d  more  lucrative 

graduatS'^Tr'  ^^  •°^*"»Wy  manifested  a  friendly  interest  in  these 
school  offic^re       '  °°'  hesitated  to  commend  them  most  earnestly  to 

THE  STATE  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

14?  •  in*  th»  *"*?  f  """^  '''^  P^'  session  was,  in  the  normal  department, 
braces  acade  °?°*^*' . '^''«^''  ^05  ;  total.  248.  The  course  of  study  em- 
ing  for  one  yel"'  *''»"""^  '*""  '*°  ^^^  *  '"''^  y^"'  ^""^  Professional  train- 
Slate  was  re  ^^  *  ^"""^  the  past  session  every  section  of  the 
preoaration  f^^'^^^^'  'he  most  distant  counties  sending  students.     The 

Thescho  V  *^  ^^^^'  *''^"  "'"*'• 

In  recognitio  '^°"'!""*^  *°  8™*  ■"  P"hlic  favor,  and  increase  in  usefulness. 
i«d  to  licen"  11'^  *°''^'  ^"P«""'endents  of  schools  have  been  author- 
the  State  » -11       •"^Su'ar  graduates  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 

PermkJ!     °'"  '■*^"*""P  ^^e  usual  examination, 
sure  is'shar-^  1?  ^ ,  ^  ""^"'°"'  *°  express  my  gratification,  which  I  am 

General  Agent  of 'the  p"?^^  ?'  ?°''"''  ^*=''°°''  ''  '''^  ^^'^"'"^  °^  '^^ 
of  Trust J^r  u-        ^^abody  Fund  to  the  seat  he  honored  on  the  Board 

service  nft-  **'''°°^'  ^'^^  ^^'*=^  *»e  relinquished  when  called  in  the 

service  of  h,s  country  to  a  foreign  land. 

THE  HAMPTON  NORMAL   AND  AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTE. 

The  enrollment  durfngr  the  past  year  was  561  negroes,  141  Indians. 
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total  702.  Number  of  instructors  m  all  departments — ^half  of  them  indui 
trial— 80.  The  annual  cost  of  the  institute  is  about  5(5ioo,ock>,  of  whic 
$70,000  comes  from  charity,  $20,000  from  the  U.  S.  Government  for  ih 
education  of  Indians,  and  the  balance  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  annual  institute  of  three  weeks*  duration  was  held  in  May  am 
June,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin,  of  Phfladel 
phia,  assisted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Institute.  The  g^raduatin^  class  0 
iorty-six  members,  and  about  twenty  teachers  from  surrounding:  countie 
were  in  attendance. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  pubh'c  schools, 
as  well  as  to  make  good  citizens ;  and  it  is  expected  that  its  g^raduates  will 
not  only  do  good  work  in  the  class-room,  but  they  will  also  be  able  to  work 
to  advantage  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  when  not  etig^ag^ed  in  teaching. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  750  negro  graduates  and  many  under-/2^raduates  are 
doing  good  work  as  teachers,  and  about  three-fourths  have  made  teach- 
ing their  life  work. 

VIRGINIA  NORMAL   AND   COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

The  five  weeks'  ** Summer  Session'*  of  this  institution  opened  June 
i6th.  It  was  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  institute,  as  required  by 
law.     One  hundred  and  fifty-four  teachers  were  enrolled. 

This  course  of  instruction  this  year  covered  the  work  of  the  second 
year  of  the  three  years*  graded  course  inaugurated  last  year.     This  course 
was  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  their  needs. 

This  school,  in  both  fall  and  summer  sessions,  is  doing*  g^ood  service  in 
the  line  of  training  colored  teachers,  and  the  industrial  features,  enlarged 
by  recent  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  school,  will  g^reatly  iacrease  the 
facilities  for  usefulness. 

NEW   LONDON   ACADEMY. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  school,  of  which 
Supt.  R.  C.  Saunders,  of  Campbell  county,  is  president,  inaugurated  a  five 
weeks*  training  school  in  connection  with  the  academy,  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  academic,  and 
embraces  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  training-  school 
was  in  operation  this  year  from  March  jist  to  May  2d.  Total  number  of 
teachers  enrolled,  26. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  this  institution,, 
or  the  Moore  Street  Industrial  School. 

PEABODY  INSTITUTES. 

During  the  past  summer  three  institutes  for  white  teachers  and  two  for 
colored  teachers  were  held — all  of  which  were  supported  in  whole  or  it> 
part  by  Peabody  Funds. 

At  a  number  of  points  in  the  State  private  normals  and  county  itistf 
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tutes,  in  session  from  one  week  to  five  weeks,  were  held  under  the  man- 
agement of  local  school  officers. , 

Publicinierest  in  these  enterprises  is  manifested  by  appeals  from  promi>- 
nent  citizens  and  school  workers,  from  different  sections  of  the  State, 
urging  the  location  of  institutes  in  their  respective  sections ;  by  the 
presence  of  citizens  at  the  institutes,  and  by  subscriptions,  from  indivi- 
duals and  town  authorities,  to  meet  necessary  incidental  expenses.  From 
these  sources  the  amount  contributed  this  year  was  $635.  From  tuition 
fees  of  teachers,  the  amount  raised  in  aid  of  the  Lynchburg  Normal 
reached  nearly  $800. 

While  the  whole  number  of  teachers  enrolled — seven  hundred  and  ten 
white  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  colored — is  not  as  large  as  that  of 
some  previous  years,  I  am  gratified  to  report  that,  from  careful  observa- 
tion and  close  inspection,  I  am  confident  the  character  of  the  work  done 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  work. 

One  feature  gives  just  ground  for  some  apprehension — the  matter  of 
attendance.  Omitting  the  Lynchburg  Normal,  where  tuition  fees  were 
paid,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment.  This  state  of  affairs  is  probably  due  to  two  causes  : 
first,  the  financial  condition  of  the  teachers,  and,  secondly,  indifference 
upon  the  part  of  persons  who  find  employment  as  teachers  merely  because 
they  can  secure  no  other.  This  class  of  "  irregulars ''  is,  I  hope,  small, 
and  under  proper  supervision  of  school  officers^will  disappear  altogether. 

For  the  first  difficulty  this  Department  hopes  to  find  some  remedy  in 
legislation  relating  to  the  method  of  paying  teachers*  salaries.  But  these 
conditions  emphasize  the  necessity  of  holding  institutes  at  such  places  as 
are  most  accessible  to  teachers,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  them. 

School  officers  and  institute  instructors  invariably  find  many  of  our 
teachers  deficient  in  both  academic  and  professional  training  ;  hence,  the 
course  of  instruction  at  all  the  institutes  was  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 

The  course  of  the  Lynchburg  Normal  covered  the  work  of  the  second 
year  of  the  three  years*  graded  course  inaugurated  last  year  by  E.  C. 
Glass,  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  Harrisonburg  Normal  was 
organized  this  year  on  the  same  plan  by  Prof.  George  R.  Pace,  conductor, 
this  being  the  first  year  of  the  course.  The  Stuart  Normal,  conducted 
ty  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winston,  and  the  Bedford  City  Normal,  conducted  by 
Frank  Trigg,  were  designed  to  be  somewhat  mor^ general  in  character, 
but  no  less  practical  and  helpful  to  teachers. 

The  instructors  proved  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their 
<iuties,  and  the  local  managers  of  the  institutes  spared  no  efforts  to  make 
them  a  success. 

Reports  of  the  operations,  in  detail,  will  be  published  in  the  Virginia 
School  Report  for  the  year,  and  extracts  therefrom  will  appear  in  other 
official  documents  of  this  Department. 
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(The  "  Summary  "  inserted  here  was  published  In  t\ 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  Virginia  had  been  enti  i 
Peabody  Fund  for  the  support  of  all  the  system 
important  department  of  the  service ;  w^hile,  duriri 
organization  of  the  public  free  school  system,  anc 
after,  this  State  also  received  liberal  appropriation 
in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  systen 

I  am  convinced  that  the  institute  is  a  necessity  j 
the  State  should  manifest  its  appreciation  of  the  ei 
Trustees  to  improve  our  teachers  by  making^  a  Jib 
carry  on  this  work,  and  to  broaden  it  and  make  it  n 
importance  of  the  subject  in  our  school  economy,  i 
unaided  efforts  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  should  c 
Assembly  of  the  imperative  need  of  prompt  respon 
will  be  made  by  this  Department  in  behalf  of  this  in  I 

THE  SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  recalling  the  frien 
Peabody  Fund  to,  and  in  contemplating  its  influence 
tion  in  the  South,  to  furnish  the  following  statement : 

In  1872  there  were  3,695  public  schools  in  Virgir 
teachers  were  employed  ;  the  average  length  of  the  tern 
the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  was  166,377;  ^^^  iheav 
dance,  95,488 ;  the  number  of  school-houses  owned  by 
the  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  abo 
whole  amount  expended  for  public  free  school  purposes 
the  estimated  value  of  school  property  owned  by  distric 
Compare  the  preceding,  with  the  following  statistics  for 
which  closed  July  31,  1889: 

7,410  schools  ;  7,423  teachers  ;  average  length  of  tern. 
total  enrollment  of  pupils,  336,948;  average  daily  atten* 
school-houses  owned  by  districts,  4,856;  whole  amount  pa 
salaries,  $1,226,838.32;  whole  amount  expended  for  pub 
purposes,  $1,620,808.92;  estimated  value  of  school  prop< 
districts,  $2,208,114.73. 

These  figures  indicate,  as  far  as  figures  can,  the  growth  c 
If  they  measure  the  material,  they  do  not  measure  the  mon 
corded  this  great  public  enterprise.  Gratifying,  indeed,  to 
must  be  the  reflection,  that  Mr.  Peabody's  benefaction  has  gi^ 
trend  to  educational  movements,  and  has  been  an  importan 
tality  in  organizing  and  equipping  State  systems  of  free  scho 

With  assurances  of  hearty  co-operation  in  your  plans  and  pa 
Very  truly  yours,  John  E.  A 

SufiPuiiicM 


Hagill's  History  of  Virginia,  Revised  Edition, 

REQUIRED  TO  BE   USED   IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

WE  INYITB  ATTKNTION  TO  THE  MANY  IM PBOTBMENTS  AND  INCREASED  SIZE  OF  THIS  BOOK 
IT  IS  IN  EVERT  ESSENTIAL  A 

-A.    VIIIGHN-I-A.    SOO^. 

'Beridcn  ■npplyingan  important  need  In  the  schooUVot  otherwlee  met,  we  feel  rare  it  will  rapply  a  place 
in  'V^iFKinU  hittorj  not  filled  by  any  other  book.  It  ig.  therefore,  with  a  decree  of  pride  that  we  rabmlt 
to  Vtrgiinia  edaoton  and  the  general  public  the  only  Virginia  History  compiled  by  a  Virginia  author  and 
puMlahed  by  a  Virginia  pntliehing  boase. 

THE  STUDY  OF  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  IS  REQUIRED 

in  ^1  scbools  in  the  Slate.    We  iuTite  ichool  offlciali  who  are  not  naing  it,  to  correepond  with  as  on  ihe 
BISTORT  nbject.   We  are  also  the  anthoriaed  dietribntlnfc  affents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE 
BOA-ED  OF  BDUCATION,  and  applicatione  for  rapplies,  prices,  or  information   regarding  same, 
ihould  be   addressed  direct  to  us. 
'•S-Wealso  lopply  the  YIRQINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER  at  76  cts.  per  copy,  or  by  mail  postpaid 
at  00  cts.  per  copy 

THOMAS'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  production  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Bdncation  for  exeloslTe  nse  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts  per  copy,  with  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

SOHCOOX.    •\^-ALliI^-ALl>TTS, 

Tor  $1.00  each  we  mail  postpaid,  Book  of  School  Wa«-rants  handsomely  printed,  containing  200  warrants 
in  each  book.   Vor  county  funds  order  A;  SUte  Funds,  B;  District  Funds,  C.    These  Warrant  Books  are 

'~  on  different  colors  of  paper,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  them  mixed. 

*  FOR  QUICK  BUSINESS  In  School-  -----  .._... 


Jan.  90.tf 


Books  and  School  Supplies  send  for  Price-Lists  and  Discounts. 

Respectfully,        J.  P.  BEI4I4  CO^ 


Publishers,  Printers,  Stationers  and  Blank  Book  Mf  rs,  Lynchburg,  Va, 


$20 


WILL  BUT  THE   FAVORITS 

SINGERS 


0, 


Sewing  Machine 

Kl**  drop  leaf,  fancy  r  cover,  two 
iT*??,  ^Jrawers.  with  nickel  rings,  and 
«»5'k*«t  of  Attachments,  equal  to 
^?  Singer  Machine  sold  for  940 
A  week's  trtaliS  Upwards  by  Canvassers. 
Iked.  Buy  dirA#«*  'our  home,  before  paymentols 
rents'  proflta  hll5*'  'he  Manufacturers,  and  save 
ntee  for  thMlavf'^w  «««•"«  c«»^'**ca^e«  0I  war. 
^^y«*rs.  ^en<X  for  testimonials  to 

^PERimE  SEWfflG  MACeiHE  GO., 

^^^  llTH  Street,  Philadelphia. 
'•^Y  THB  PJUEIOHT..iEI 


They  possess  the  essential  qualities  of 

Durability,  Evenness  of 
Point  &  Workmanship. 

They  are  unsurpassed  for  cor- 
respondents and  schools.  Sam- 
ples sent  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation.    Mention  this  paper. 

Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
753  &  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Venable's  Arithmetics,  Maury's  Geographies,  and 
Holmes'  United  States  History. 

Venable's  First  Lessons 18     (      Maury's  Elementary  Geography ....  $    5© 

Venable's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. . .  36  Maury's  Revised  Manual i  28 

Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic 64  Maury's  Revised  Physical 1  20 

Venable's  Mental  ArithmcHc 28     |      Holmes'  New  History i  00 

Books  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  above  prices  whenever  they  cannot  be  obuined  of 
local  dealers.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 


A 


OUft    SEW  I 
tiiilinV.Irhl 


'K'^iSkri"Vc";-,t^  Hllnlr  AT  SIGHT 

a'^Ai  riiu«.  o^^  PEi^l^iii  nil  III L  LINEAR  < 
Vr*e.  ioFeih*r  whti  ^ur  Uff.  P*«  P^^  a^d  Catalog! 
d  vaUifttuitwtgf  Household  Tree.  C.  DeSilver  & 
;^,  oxh,  ftee^.   A]i  the  work  yofl  Walnut  Street,  PHILA 


Bml  do  ii  to  ftliDW  wbn  **  itnd  yoa  to  lhf>M  who  rill— /ottT 
Akindfe  Kitd  nfi^rhbora  and  thoid  ntonL  jou— ihnl  alvn^i  muJU 
In  ml  LLftW«  trtd«  for  i*»4  which  hi.^3  il»  fgr  .tpbj'«  whfln  once  Ftarted^ 
s&d  tliui  wo  »r«  tefjljd,  W«  pay  nlS  rirrLiu,  rricifrliCh  rtc.  A  nor 
jiPn  kiitiw  *U  Jf  jroti  Vi}Qld  lllto  ro  fftf  10  w.fk  fur  ui^  you  ca.a  ' 
«»ni  from  9i|0  to  SflO  per  Vr^rk  nnd  ugi hA^ardi .  Addrcu^ 
•Mv««a  dt  COp,  11«x  fel  1.9^1  forUunUp  Maine.  1 
.Inn  5f  —  Jy  ! 


169    TEACHERS    WA^i 

Send  stamps  for  FREE  BEQI8TBATION  Plan  and 
Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEACHER 

Evans  I 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF  PBINTIN&  FOR  SCHOOLS  l 

Including  Ontalogaes,  Pamphlets,  Books,  Papers,  Magaxlnes,  GIrcnlu*8,  ADooun 
tions,  Blanks,  Certificates,  Stationery,  Etc.    We  Bngrave  Portraits,  Baildin 

New  designs:  engrared  headings  ;  five  grades  material ;  low  prices;  free  deliTi 
We  invite  correspondence  about  anything  you  need.  We  will  qnote  prices  pr 
ebowing  materials  and  workmanship  iree.    Sample  Book  of  Writing  Papers  (wit 

Established  in  1866;  BeliabiHty  Unqnestiuned ;  Experience  Ample;  Facilltiet 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory.    Prices  reasonable 

EliRi  STREET  PRINTING  COHF 

Please  menUon  this  Journal        Sept  90— 8t        N08.  176  and  X78  Rim 


JOSEPH    GILLOT' 
STEEL   PENS. 

TTTC  TMOST  PERFECT   OF"  I» 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings, 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,   and 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,    389,    2 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos,  404,   332, 
604 

JOSEPH  GILLOT T  iSr*    SO  17. 
91  John   Stmeet, 
HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 

(480) 
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ST^3^X)S    -A.T    THE   HE^ID. 


THE  LIGHT-RONNINe 
DOMESTIC ! 


This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  BeaiUifiil.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  ita  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new   line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  speciaUies. 
No    other    machine     has    them. 
The^e  Attachment*  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
^  Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


NAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 

Spencerian 
SfesI  Pens  ? 

ir  llf^T^  SAMTI.B  CARJDof 
1 1  |V|I  I  the  le<tding  number » 
■■  II V  I  frill  be  sent  FREJK  on 
receipt  of  ^etui^  postage,  2  CEXTS, 

"^«E  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

^*0   Broadway,  Now  Yorlc. 

Aug.  90 — ly 


[FREE 


,  _   One  of  tli«»  1 

1  CHCOpCli     &  l>   ■      o.  *    un 

the  w«»rl«l.  Our  fariljtii.-are 

■   nnrquaVd,  and  to  inlrotluo.'  our 

tuperi'"  fO"*^****^^'^^'  «onJri:KE 

to  ONE  lEli'ON  in  OBch  locoUtr, 

a"»  above.    Only  fhuso  who  write 

i>  U9  at  onccoiin  nmkf    a»Tf    of 

-  The  chi'.ncc.  All  you  hnve  to  do  in 

Z  rttum  is  to  shoV  our   po.idR    to 

:.  those  who  cnll— your  neighbor! 

*  and  thoce  around  you.     The  bo- 

•*  pftminp   of   <hi«    adv«Tfi«cinent 

,  ^  8h.nv*  the  fmall  end  '^l  the  t.-le- 

e  following  cut  piveH  tho  .npiMnnMic*-  of  it  rodiiocd  to 


about  the  fiftiefh^art  of  Its  bulk  Jt  ivaRr-nddoubl^^^^^^^^^ 

-,>,.nr  iilar^fft*  iftf.Tsvt.^c.TjTv.  Wo  will  also  show  you  liJW>'iU 

'  "«?u:?k.  f.^in  !*:f  to'.*l  «►  n  day  al  Iciut,  from  ih-  Kt  ..t.wi.h- 

.  ,  I.  Tri.  nr*'   Brltcr  write  at  once.  W-  pav  ali  rxiT.  st  rhnrffot. 

'  rdJrc**,  H  HALLETT  A  CO.,  Bo.  I*»0,  roiiXLANU.  MaiXE. 
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THE  BEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ABE  TH 

And  the  textbooks  published  by  the  American  Book  Compa&3> 
lished  usage  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  most  progres 
The  following  are  a  few  books  selected  from  the  list  that  arees 
mentary  classes  in  public  and  private  schools : 
UNITED  STATES  HISTOl^IES. 
Eggiestoit's  First  Book  in  American  His*  Barnes*  Brief  U.  S 
tory,  60  cents.  Eclectic  PriHiary  U 

Ejjgleston's  History  of  the  U.  S.  and  its     New  Eclectic  liisti 
People,  $105.  Swiriton's  First  Les 

Barnes*  Primary  U.  S.*  60  cents,  Swinton's  Condense 

SWINTON'S^  ADVANCED  READERS. 

Four  numbers.     For  either  supplentientary  or  regular  use. 

Advanced  First  Reader,  25  cents.  Advanced  Third  tit 

Advanced  Second  Reader,  35  cents.  Advanced  Fourth  I 

JOHONNOT'S  HISTORICAL  READERS. 

Fully  iHuslrated.     Admirably  adapted  for  supplementary  use. 
Grandfather's  Stories,  '27  cents.  Stories  of  Other  ] 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  30  cents.  Stories  of  the  Old 

Stories  of  Our  Qountry,  40  cents.  Ten  Great  Events 

How  Nations  Grow  and  Decay.    j[In  preparatio 
LOCKWOOD'S  ANIMaL  MEMOIRS. 
For  use  either  as  text-books  of  science  ia  popular  form'  or  suppleo 
Animal  Memoirs :  Part  I— Mammals,  60  cents. 
Animal  Memoirs :  Part  II — Birds,  60  cents. 
MAXWELL'S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLIS 
For  use  in  Lower  Grammar  Grades.     By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  i 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    4x>  cents. 
Maxwell's  Complete  Grammar.     (In  Press.) 

<:ONKLIN*S  COMPLETE  GRADED  COURSE  IN  ENO; 

AND  COMPOSITION. 

A  practical  working  manual  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  compassii 

the  usual  two-book  course.     65  cents. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  AKITHMETICS. 
A  complete  course  in  two  books. 

Numbers  Ilhisjrated.     For  Primary  Classy.     36  cents.  - 
Numbers  Applied.     A  complete  Arithmetic.     75  cents. 
Numbers'  Applied.     Parts*!  and  11.     Each  50  cents. 

GEOGRAPHIES. -Popular  two  book  series. 

Appieton*s  Elementary.     55  cents.  Eclectic  Complete.. 

Appleton's  Higher.     It.25.  '    Harper's  Introdactoi 

Barnes' Elementary.     55;  cents.  Harper's  School.    | 

Barnes' Brief.     ;^i.25.  Swinton's  Introduce 

Eclectic  Elementary.     55  cents.  Swinton's  Grammar 

NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4f  5»  6,  6^,  7,  8,  9,  per  dozen,  ^6  cents. 

In  these  copy-books,  simple,  legible,  and  .business-like  style  of  capitals  and  si 
Each  letter  is  given  separately  al  first  and  then  in  combinatiou.  The  spacing 
simple  ;  explanations  are  clear,  coiictBe  and  complete.  The  lower  numbere  hai 
graved,  and  the  other  numbers  have  been  thoroughly  revised. 

In  addition  to  the  abovC  books,  the  list  of  the  American  Book  Company  incli 
books  of  equal  merit  on  the  same  subjects,  besides  a  very  large  number  and  gi 
scht>ol  text-books  for  all  classes  and  all  grades. 

Anv  book  upon  this  list  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  any  part  of  the  U 
upon'receipt  of  the  published  price. 

Teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  corrcspor 
Book.  Company  before  adoVting  books.    Send  for  full  price  list. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPAN 

NEW  YORK:  CINCINNATI:  CI 

806  and  808  Broadway.  137  Walnut  Street.  258  and : 
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[At  the  opening  of  the  current  session  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  of  Richmond,  Superintendent  Wm.  F.  Fox  delivered  a  very  thought- 
ful  and  excellent  address  to  his  teachers,  which  was  received  with  great 
favor.  The  main  points  of  that  address  have  since  been  embodied  in  a 
circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  to  every  public  school 
teacher  in  the  city. 

Believing  that  the  suggestions  of  this  address  will  be  valuable  and 
interesting  to  teachers  throughout  the  State,  we  have  secured  Mr.  Fox's 
consent  to  its  publication  in  the  Journal.  We  need  not  ask  for  it  the 
careful  and  attentive  study  of  all  our  teachers.  It  will  be  sure  to  receive 
that— G.  R.  P.] 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  you  in  making  your  work  efficient  I  address 
you  in  this  private  and  confidential  way.  As  I  have  often  said  to  you 
before  I  am  earnestly  and  sincerely  desirous  for  your  success.  If  I  had 
no  higher  motive,  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  teachers  is  necessary  to 
my  own  success  would  make  it  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  me.  But  this 
is  among  the  least  of  the  motives  that  influence  me.  We  have  a  most 
important  work  committed  to  us — a  work  which  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  this  city.  The  training  of  a  generation  of 
citizens  is  an  interest  which  cannot  be  trifled  with.  We  cannot  afford 
not  to  succeed.  We  must  succeed ;  and  we  must  strive  to  succeed  in  the 
best  way. 

Your  Principal  desires  your  success  and  will  be  ready,  no  doubt,  to  aid 
you  in  any  way  he  can  to  make  your  work  as  good  as  possible. 

The  School  Board  is  no  less  deeply  interested  in  your  success.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  misrepresent  their  feelings  when  I  say  that,  while  their  res- 
ponsibility to  the  children  and  to  the  community  requires  them  to  see 
tbat  you  possess  the  requisite  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  to  scruti- 
nize closely  your  methods  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  they  are 
ready  to  give  you  all  reasonable  aid  in  their  power,  and  to  assure  you 
that  they  will  not  knowingly  disregard  any  right  properly  belonging  to 
you. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  things  that  may  aid  you  in  your  work. 

^  know  of  no  quality  more  important  to  a  teacher  than  sel/fnasUry- 
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a  power  which  holds  under  absolute  control  tl: 
which  is  not  unmindful  of  the  many  causes  of 
waits  till  the  proper  season  and  then  administer: 

Mastery  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  is  like^ 
simply  in  the  details  of  detached  portions,  but 
tails  and  especially  in  principles.  I  emphasize 
are  all-important,  and  every  true  'teacher  shou 
teaching  the  minutest  detail,  the  underlying^  prir 
her  method  in  accordance  with  its  requirements. 

Appreciation  of  the  minds  and  characters  oj 
with  their  ideas  is  essential  to  the  best  work.  I 
the  children's  ideas  shall  rule  the  conduct  and  ] 
but  the  teacher,  while  having  a  well-digested  pla 
leading  the  children  with  patient  persistence  to  her 
theless,  carefully  guard  the  self-respect  of  the  pu| 
conceit )  and  not  by  word  or  act  impair  this  inesti 

Knowing  thus  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  anc 
its  details  and  in  its  principles  the  subject  of  instruc 
in  the  exercise  of  wise  judgment,  adapt  her  instru 
of  the  pupils — not  wasting  their  time  in  puerilities  r 
with  what  is  beyond  their  powers. 

In  instruction  have  a  distinct  conception  of  what 
of  the  plan  you  propose  to  follow.  Be  clear  and  p 
children  to  work  by  incorrect  methods,  because  il 
Aside  from  its  immorality,  you  are  laying  up  for  ; 
cessor)  trouble  that  will  increase  by  a  geometrical 
to  the  principle,  underlying  your  work.  The  pupil 
ought  not  to  understand  the  principle  at  that  stag( 
you  should  understand  it  and  you  should  not  allow 
anything  which  violates  that  principle.  Teach  \\ 
principles.  Do  not  confuse  the  pupil  by  excess  of  \ 
and  illustrations  enough  to  make  your  instruction 
beyond  this.     Leave  something  for  the  pupil  to  do. 

In  discipline  be  self  poised.  Do  not  allow  the  annc 
to  make  you  unmindful  of  what  is  due  both  to  yours 
A  few  things  require  immediate  punishment;  most  tl 
power  to  punish  is  in  your  own  hands ;  and  deferrii 
can  be  properly  administered  does  not  diminish  its 
increases  it.  Enforce  the  rules  strictly,  yet  uniformly 
the  pupil  appreciate  that  you  are  not  enforcing  the  la^ 
personal  pique,  but  because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
pupils  and  the  school.  Children  like  to  be  manag 
treated  justly,  with  respect  and  confidence,  and  feel  tl 
substantial  progress  in  their.studies.     Strive  earnestlj 
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elevate  the  tone  of  your  school.  Teach  them  to  appreciate  better  the 
advantages  of  good  conduct  and  Stirling  character.  Give  them  frequent 
illustrations  of  noble  conduct— of  honor,  truth,  justice,  courtesy,  kindness, 
uprightness-for  their  imitation  ;  and  especially  let  your  own  conduct  be 
to  them  a  never  failing  object  lesson  in  this  direction.  Let  it  be  such  that 
your  pupils  will  always  be  ready  to  recognize  and  approve  its  integrity. 
Let  it  be  constantly  open,  frank,  kind  and  upright.  Give  them  no 
occasion  to  see  in  you  anything  that  is  aside  from  what  is  right.  Children 
are  quick  readers  of  character,  and  are  equally  ready  to  despise  in  their 
hearts  those  who  "turn  aside''— who  take  *'  short  cuts.''  Policy  may 
shut  their  mouths,  but  the  feeling  lives.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  exercise, 
any  proper  control  over  pupils  whose  respect  and  confidence  she  does 
not  hold.  Seek  earnesdy,  therefore,  not  by  flatteries  and  indulgencies, 
but  by  a  kind,  just  and  vigorous  course  of  conduct  to  secure  the  respect, 
confidence  and  love  of  your  pupils. 

A  government  of  force  is  the  poorest  kind  of  government.  Force  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  a  government  of  force  is  better  than  anarchy, 
but  in  the  best  government  its  subjects  are  so  intelligent  and  virtuous  and 
their  ordinary  conduct  so  nearly  conforms  to  governmental  requirements 
that  they  scarcely  feel  its  restraints,  and  yield  a  prompt,  regular  and  vol- 
untary response  to  law.     Strive  to  elevate  your  school  to  this  plane. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Bankers'  Method  of  Oompating  Interest. 

"This system  of  computing  interest  is  very  easy  and  simple,  especially 
when  the  days  are  aliquot  parts  of  60,  and  one  simple  division  will  suffice. 
It  is  used  extensively  by  a  large  majority  of  our  most  prominent  bankers, 
and,  indeed,  is  taught  by  almost  all  commercial  colleges  as  the  shortest 
method  of  computing  interest. " 

Rule.— Draw  a  perpendicular  line  cutting  off  the  two  right  hand 
figures  of  the  dollars,  and  you  have  the  interest  of  the  sum  for  60  days 
at  6  per  cent.  The  figures  on  the  left  of  the  line  are  dollars  and  those  on 
the  right  are  decimals  of  a  dollar.  When  the  time  is  more  or  l^s  than 
todays,  first  get  the  interest  for  60  days,  and  from  that  find  the  interest 
for  ihe  required  time. 

Example.— What  is  the  interest  on  $123.40  for  90  ^ays  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

Soluiion.-^^  days  =  60  days  +  30  days.  $123.40  =  prmcipalj 
t»  1 23.40  or  $1.2340  =  interest  for  60  days;  $1.2340  -^  2  =  $.6170  — 
interest  for  30  days  ;  and  $1.2340  +  $.6170  =  $1.8510  =  interest  for  90 
days. 
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Example  2. — What  is  the  interest  on  jj(i24  fa 

Solution, — 15  days  =  ^  of  60  days. 

$1  I  24  =  $1.24  =  interest  for  60  days. 

$1.24  -i-  4  =  $.31  =  interest  for  15  days. 

But  as  the  preceeding^  rule  applies  to  days,  as  mai 
t,g,,  **  The  Merchants'  Method  of  Computings  Intei 
bases,  and  as  your  correspondent  desires  an  '*  a 
suppose  he  desires  a  rule  appropriate  to  any  probl* 
ing:  Simple  Interest  by  Cancellation.  Rule. — PJ 
and  rate  per  cent,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  a  perj 
time  consists  of  years  and  months,  reduce  them  t 
(the  number  of  months  in  a  year)  on  the  lefi 
Should  the  time  consist  of  months  and  days,  rec 
decimal  parts  of  a  month.  If  reduced  to  days,  p]a< 
line;  if  to  decimal  parts  of  a  month,  place  12  only, 

Example  i. — What  is  the  interest  on  $160  for  ; 
23  days,  at  4>^  per  cent. 

Solution, — I  year  =  360  days. 

7  months  =  210  days. 

23  days. 


Total  =  593  days. 
20 


36 
8 


160      r 
593  ^    ] 


Now  cancel  4^^  in  36  and  l 

and  you  have  no  divisor  lefi 

=  $11,860  must  be  the  inte« 

We  use  the  divisor  36,  because  we  calculate  360  i 

year.     We  discard  the  o  because  it  avails  nothing  to  ni 

Example  2. — What  is  the  interest  on  $1,080  for  7 

at  7  per  cent.  ? 

Solution, — 7  months  and  11  day  =  221  days. 
30 


36 


1080      f      Cancelling  as  before,  the  r« 
221      -I  221  X  7  =  46410  =  $46.4L    1 


When  the  days  are  divisible  by  three,  place  onethi 
a  decimal]  to  the  right  of  the  months,  and  place  12  to  1 

Example. — What  is  the  interest  on  $350  for  3  yean 
days  at  10  per  cent.  ? 

Solution, — Time  =  43.2  months. 


12 


350 

3-6 
43.2 
10 


Cancelling  12  in  43.2  we  ha 
Hence,  350  X  3.6  X  10  =  $1 
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Ferbonal  Magnetism  a  Teacher's  Daty. 

**  Personal  magnetism''    is  a  term  adopted  by  accommodation,  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  power  of  personal  attraction '  to  one's  self  and  to  that  ia 
^nrhich  one  would  interest  others.     It  is  a  term  that  is  suggestive  rather 
than  definitive.    We  speak  of  the  personal  magnetism  of  a  preacher,  or 
a  teacher,  or  a  conversationalist,  meaning  thereby  to  say  that  that  person 
bas  a  power  of  winning  an  interest  in  himself  and  in  his  theme  of  dis- 
course that  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
himself  or  his  theme.    We  know  very  well  that  this  power  of  attraction 
in  a  person  is  not  actual  **  magnetism  ";  but  we  call  it  that  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  seeing,  as  we  do,  its  effects,  but  not  fully  understanding  its 
cause. 

Personal  magnetism  is  recognized  as  a  comparatively  rare  qualification; 
and  it  is  ordinarily  deemed  an  innate  possession  rather  than  an  acquisition 
possible  to  every  man  who  has  a  mission  to  preach  or  to  teach.  But 
personal  magnetism  is  seen  by  all  to  be  a  qualification  in  the  teacher  or 
the  preacher  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  In  an  admirable  memorial  address 
on  the  life  and  life-work  of  President  Woolsey,  President  Dwight,  of  Yale 
University,  says  of  his  predecessor  in  that  exalted  position:  "Had  he 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  magnetism  as  a  teacher, — a  gift  which  he  was 
himself  conscious  of  not  possessing,  as  he  once  frankly  stated  to  me,  and 
a  gift  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  teachers  extends,  is  far  more  rare 
than  any  other, — he  would  have  realized  a  completeness  in  his  work  for 
his  students,  in  some  aspects  of  it,  which  was  not  fully  attained."  And 
IS  View  of  the  comparative  rarity  and  of  the  practical  value  of  personal 
magnetism  in  a  teacher,  is  one  that  seems  justified  by  the  world's  best 
experience  in  the  teacher's  sphere. 


Yet  it 


"^ay  safely  be  asserted  that  personal  magnetism  is  largely  an 


a  ainment  possible  to  every  competent  teacher,  and  that,  this  being  so, 
personal  magnetism  is  plainly  a  teacher's  duty.     A  glance  at  the  elements 
o    this  qualification  of  a  teacher  would  seem  to  make  clear  the  correct- 
ness of  this  proposition.     Without  pressing  too  closely  the  analogy  of  the 
properties  of  magnets,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  magnet  has  a  twofold  power 
of  attraction,  or   two   distinct   poles   of   attraction.      **  Every   magnet, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,"  says  the  physicist,  *'has  two   poles  and 
a  neutral  line."     Each  of  the  two  poles  can  attract,  and  either  of  them  can 
repel,  according  as  they  are  presented  to  one  object  or  to  another.     Each 
of  them  attracts  its  opposite  and  repels  its  like ;  and  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  all  right  using  of  magnetism.     Similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher  as  a  magnet;  he  must  have  in  his  nature  the  two  poles,  of  a 
love  for  his  studies  and  a  love  for  his  pupils.     He  must  have  a  drawing 
toward  knowledge  for  his  own  sake,  and  again  he  must  have  a  drawing 
toward  his  pupils  for  their  sakes.     Each  of  these  drawings  is  essential; 
neither  of  these  drawings  is  by  itself  sufficient. 
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To  begin  with,  every  teacher  must  love 
attracted  to  the  phase  of  knowledge  which  he 
he  and  the  subject  of  his  study  and  his  teachin 
another,  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  teacher.  Bu 
the  magnet.  Every  teacher  must  love  his  pupi 
to  them  because  they  are  his  pupils,  and  have  n< 
This  is  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet.  -Both  of  t 
in  order  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching^-magfn 
And  in  the  exercise  of  its  magnetic  power  each  p< 
its  opposite  and  repels  its  like.  A  pupil  will  nol 
by  his  teacher's  knowledge  and  love  for  knowie 
knowledge  and  love  for  it  on  a  teacher's  part  m 
ing  the  poorly  furnished  mind  of  his  pupil.  Ne 
to  a  love  of  his  teacher  as  a  teacher  merely  by  hi 
If  the  teacher  be  without  knowledge  and  a  lov< 
scholar  who  feels  that  his  teacher,  while  affectioi 
made  a  good  teacher.  In  other  words,  a  teachei 
learning  may  repel  his  scholars  from  learning  ; 
only  love  is  for  his  scholars  will  not  be  loved 
teacher  is  full  of  attraction  for  knowledge,  he  may  i 
ation  and  affection;  and  if  he  is  full  of  attraction 
win  that  pupiFs  attraction  lo  the  knowledge  thj 
The  exercise  of  this  twofold  attractiveness,  in  r 
teacher's  part,  is  personal  magnetism. 

Almost  every  teacher  who  has  any  measure  of 
peculiar  attraction  to  his  studies  or  to  his  pupi 
attracted,  and  so  are  attractive,  alike  in  both  direc 
of  teaching- magnets,  and  of  magnetism  as  a  qualifi 
Yet  why  should  not  every  teacher  devote  himself  a 
to  his  pupils,  inasmuch  as  he  can  never  beat  his  be 
the  exercise  of  his  best  powers  in  both  directions  ? 
important  while  he  is  seeking  knowledge  in  order  t 
to  others.  His  pupils  are  all  important,  while  he  is 
pients  of  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  by  study  fl 
cannot  be  a  good  teacher  unless  he  is  alike  attractc 
attracted  to  those  who  need  knowledge,  and  to  w 
impart  that  knowledge  which  is  now  in  his  mind. 

A  great  scholar  is  liable  to  be  so  interested  in  his 
more  for  them,  in  what  they  are  in  themselves  and 
him,  than  he  cares  for  those  whom  he  has  underta 
realm  of  these  studies.  Such  a  man  has  no  magnetic 
His  very  absorption  in  his  studies  often  tends  to  sepi 
pupils  who  have  most  need  of  his  instruction.  On  tii 
of  mere  warmth  of  heart,  who  cares  more  for  his  pu| 
his  studies,  may  repel  his  pupils  as  pupils  by  giving 
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he  is  not  the  teacher  that  he  ought  to  be.  In  the  one  case  the  teacher 
xosLy  Yye  honored  for  what  he  knows,  and  in  the  other  case  he  may  be 
love<l  for  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit;  but  in  neither  case  does  he 
jnalce  his  pupils  enthusiasts  in  devotion  alike  to  their  studies  and  to  their 
^esLoHer.  But  where  a  man  is  alternately  absorbed  in*  his  study  for  his 
study's  sake,  and  in  his  pupil  for  his  pupil's  sake,-^at  one  moment  count- 
ings lifs  study  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  at  the  next  moment 
cx>unting  his  pupil's  teaching  the  only  thing  that  is  worthy  of  his  life's 
endeavors,— he  is  likely  to  prove  a  teaching- magnet,  as  every  teacher 
oug^ht  to  prove. 

A  good  teacher  is  liable  to  be  unduly  attracted  in  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  directions, — toward  his  studies  or  toward  his  pupils.  His 
duty  is  to  note  his  prevailing  tendency,  and  to  counterbalance  it  b>j  its 
opposite.  '*Let  me  give  you  a  bitof  advice,"  said  good  Dr.  Bushnell 
to  a  young  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance.  "  Don't  think  so  much  of 
thinfrs^  but  think  more  of  men.**  About  the  same  time  that  same  Dr. 
Hushnell  said  to  another  young  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance,  **  Let  me 
jjrive  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Don't  think  so  much  of  men  but  think  more 
of  things, "  And  Dr.  Bushnell  was  right  in  both  cases.  The  one  preacher 
was  erring  in  one  direction,  the  other  preacher  was  erring  in  the  other 
direction ;  the  one  was  devoting  himself  too  closely  to  his  studies,  the 
other  to  his  people.  Each  was  lacking  at  one  pole  of  his  magnet,  and, 
unless  that  lack  were  suppUed,  he  could  not  be  truly  magnetic  as  a 
preacher.  As  it  is  with  the  preacher,  so  it  is  with  the  teacher ;  he  must 
not  think  too  much  of  men  or  too  much  of  things,  but  just  enough  of  each 
and  both. 

He  who  is  all  alive  to  study  when  he  is  studying,  all  alive  to  his  pupils 
when  he  turns  to  his  pupils,  and  all  alive  to  teaching  while  he  is  teaching, 
will  not  lack  magnetism  as  a  teacher.  And  unless  a  teacher  is  alike  alive 
in  these  opposite  directions,  each  in  its  time,-— as  he  can  be, — he  fails  in 
his  duty  as  a  teacher,  and  is  one  of  the  many  who  are  without  magnet- 
ism, instead  of  being  one  of  the  few  who  possess  it.  Degrees  of  mag- 
netic power  will  naturally  vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of  intensity  in 
different  personalities.  Not  all  teachers  can  be  alike  magnetic  in  their 
teaching  work,  but  all  teachers  can  have  magnetism  while  teaching,  if 
they  will  use  their  powers  aright  in  that  sacred  mission.  —  The  Sunday 
School  Times, 


Importance  of  Higher  Education  for  Teachers. 

BY  F.  E.  BOLTON,  FAIRCHILD,  WIS. 

A  higher  education  in  its  wider  sense  is  an  education  that  is  far  above 
that  possessed  by  the  average  person.     In  its  narrower  sense  it  is  an  ^^u- 
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cation  that  is  far  above  the  plane  on  which  the 
engaged  ;  one  that  gives  the  teacher  the  well  roi 
opment  which  is  a  necessary  qualification   for 
others. 

The  modern  idea  is  that  no  education  approa 
not  unite  mental,  moral,  and  physical  instructioi 
symmetrical  both  with  respect  to  itself  and  to  c 
well  that  attention  is  given  to  these  several  lines 
propensity  toward  one-sided,  unbalanced  educ 
To  meet  these  requirements  it  necessarily  follow? 
cessful  the  teacher  must  possess  broad  and  diven 

In  the  curriculum  of  intellectual  instruction,  th 
of  subjects  makes  it  the  height  of  folly  to  attemf 
ject  without  knowing  something  of  those  closely 
of  these  relations  gives  unity  of  thought  and  un 
this  is  fully  realized,  the  reasons  for  existing  facts  is 
is  linked  together  into  a  complete  whole.  A  con 
utterly  impossible  without  this  knowledge  of  the  r 

A  thorough  comprehension  of  the  interdepende 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  subject,  is  of  inestima 
in  so  shaping  work  for  his  pupils  that  it  shall  forn 
future  acquirements.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossib 
instruction  when  a  comprehension  of  the  relation 
higher  education  is  wanting.  The  two  words  pu 
with  them  a  wonderful  significance.  The  one  is  c< 
the  rhetorician,  while  the  other  is  constantly  echoec 
And  these  principles  of  unity  of  purpose  and  the  p 
related  parts  should  underlie  the  entire  system  of  e( 

The  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  should  not  i^ 
simply  because  he  has  to  deal  with  elementary  b; 
many  pupils  never  go  beyond  the  grammar  grade, 
portant  that  during  the  period  when  they  attend  sc 
should  be  the  best  obtainable.  The  teacher  who  ha 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  proper  relations  of  thi 
pupils  toward  a  knowledge  of  those  relations. 

The  prime  object  of  teaching  is  to  enable  the  tauj 
power,  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  further  and  higher  d< 
simply  to  aid  in  amassing  a  bundle  of  facts.  The  de| 
which  this  is  accomplished  measures  the  value  of  hig 
branches  of  instruction.  Bring,  to  mind,  if  you  will 
one  whose  range  of  vision  is  restricted  to  the  narrov 
book  ;  the  other  whose  sight,  aided  by  the  penetratin 
j  phy,  history,  science,  and  literature,  extends  his  hori 

I  Compare  the  results  of  the  two  when  presenting  the  i 

\ 
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the  one  presents  the  dry  bones  of  fact  only ;  while  the  other,  with  a  rich 
store  of  knowledge  at  his  command,  presents  it  as  a  living  subject  in  all 
its  beauty  and  attractiveness.  It  is  not  much  more  possible  to  teach 
thoroughly  all  that  is  contained  in  any  text-book  from  a  knowledge  of  it 
alone,  than  it  is  to  write  an  equivalent  text-book  without  having  a  large 
ran^e  of  related  facts  from  which  to  draw. 

The  teaching  of.  geography,  to  be  made  interesting  and  profitable,  calls 
for  very  extended  research  outside  ot  the  text  book.  In  no  other  study 
can  the  great  interdependence  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  an 
effect,  be  taught  better  than  in  geography.  It  is  in  studying  this  branch 
that  the  pupil  begins  to  realize  that  he,  a  single  individual,  is  part  of  a 
coiniiianity,  the  community  a  part  of  a  political  division,  the  political 
division  a  part  of  a  nation,  and  the  nation  a  paa  of  that  great  family,  the 
human  race.  It  is  while  studying  this  branch  that  he  first  begins  to  learn 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  of  labor  and  compensation,  and  that 
whatever  affects  a  nation  or  the  individuals  of  a  nation  has  its  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  upon  all  other  persons  in  the  world. 

The  successful  teaching  of  history  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
geography.  The  geography  of  a  country  has  more  to  do  with  its  history 
than  at  first  seems  apparent.  All  the  great  movements  made  by  peoples 
are  made  in  conformity  with  geographical  conditions.  The  changes  made 
by  peoples,  the  growth  of  institutions,  and  in  fact  the  aspects  of  any  , 
branch  of  civilization,  are  determined  largely  by  geographical  surround- 
ings. Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  a  great  extent  what  the  configuration 
of  this  country  destined  them  to  be.  England  never  would  have  gained 
the  prominence  in  the  commercial  world  that  she  holds  to-day  were  she 
otherwise  situated.  Germany  would  never  have  developed  such  immense 
military  power,  nor  the  United  States  such  laxness  in  military  and  naval 
^T  f*^'  u  °^^  ^^^  conditions  in  the  one  case  been  such  as  to  necessitate 
and  further  military  science,  and  in  the  other  case  such  as  to  make  prac- 
U^Uy  useless  all  achievements  in  that  direction.  The  law  of  cause  and 
eltect  can  be  traced  through  all  history.  Every  nation  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  every  other  nation. 

Having  learned  these  fundamental  truths,  although  they  have  not  been 
jormally  tabulated  and  presented,  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  grapple  with 
the  more  obstruse  problems  of  economics  and  sociology.  Here  are 
tnomentous  questions  which  will  continually  confront  the  pupils  in  later 
^Ml  ,  ^°^^*l"^"^^y  l^ow  essential  that  the  foundations  be  laid  by  the  most 
Skilled  workmen,  that  when  the  winds  of  public  opinion  come  the  struc- 
tures may  stand  unshaken  by  the  blast.  But  if  these  are  the  necessary 
a  juncts  to  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  how  is  the  teacher  to  give 
instruction  properly  if  he  himself  is  not  conversant  with  the  intricacies  of 

e  subject?    From  nothing  comes  nothing.     We  do  not  mean  that   a\\ 

ese  laws  and  all  these  relations  must  be  stated  to  the  pupils  while  study. 
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ing  the  different  subjects,  but  unless  the  teach 
them  he  will  certainly  lay  foundations  for  a  na 
The  few  examples  cited  will  serve  to  show  the 
of  having  light  from  all  possible  directions  up 
teach.     What  is  true  of  one  subject  is  true  of  al 

But  there  is  another  valid  reason  why  the  tea< 
prepared  for  his  profession.  The  method  of 
feature  in  determining  the  grasp  with  which  pup 
The  successful  presentation  of  a  subject  presup 
edge  of  the  laws  that  govern  all  mental  activity 
vidual  acquirements  and  capabilities,  combined  i 
difficulties,  and  a  ready  adaptation  to  circumsl 
mental  science  undoubtedly  is  more  potent  in  a 
these  results  than  any  other  factor  in  his  educa 
prehension  of  it  enables  him  to  make  use  of  s 
present  good,  wholesome,  mental  food  at  the  pn 
amounts.  He  will  not  commit  the  grievous  a 
trying  to  teach  a  boy  in  the  primary  grade  abstra 
mar,  but  will  present  interesting  matter  that  will 
conspicuously  active  at  the  time. 

Besides  understanding  tlie  mind  and  its  workin. 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  relation  between  physic 
so  that  one  side  of  the  pupil's  organism  shall  n 
pense  of  the  other.  Robust  health  should  be  tb< 
ornament  of  education.  Development  of  the  bo 
manifestation  of  the  mind  ;  while  on  the  other  ha 
will  contribute  to  health. 

Lastly,  of  what  value  will  it  be,  even  though  t 
great  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  if  he  has 
cant  lessons  of  truth,  honesty,  temperance  and  vi 
another  and  perhaps  the  most  important  field  of 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  competent  to  direct 
care.  He  should  not  only  be  one  who  is  able  to 
but  he  himself  should  be  a  living  example  of  the 
ter.  In  no  other  department  of  education  do  perc 
for  so  little  as  in  questions  of  morality,  and  in  no 
example  count  for  so  much.  Thus  we  see  with  v 
ceedingly  intricate  problem  the  teacher  is  confrc 
placed  human  natures  of  diverse  classes,  endowec 
positions,  out  of  which  he  is  to  mould  and  fashi< 
women.  He  is  so  to  guide  and  direct  their  deveJ 
ennoble  the  generation  in  which  they  live,  and  b< 
generations  that  follow.  In  the  pupils  of  to-day  w 
nic  statesmen  and  rulers  of  the  future ;  the  write; 
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illumine  or  to  cloud  the  paths  of  succeeding  generations.     In  their  hands 
rests  future  civilization.    And  all  this  will  be  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  teachers  of  to-day.     This  higher  education  requisite  for  the  teach- 
ers hig^hest  success  is  not  gained  in  schools  and  from  books  alone.    Schools 
can   lay  tbe  foundations,  but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  that  impulse 
which    is  grained  from  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  from  contact  of  mind 
with    men  and  things.     Then  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  put  upon 
him   the    progressive  teacher  must  reach  out  into  the  ever  broadening 
<]omains  of  philosophy,  history,  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  take  that 
which  w^ill  give  him  a  broad  conception  of  life  and  its  duties  ;  that  which 
will  aid    him  in  leading  others  toward  active  and  intelligent  citizenship  ; 
that  which  will  give  him  refinement  and  culture ;  that  which  will  assist  him 
not  only  in  giving  intellectual  instruction,  but  which  will  aid  him  in  form- 
ing character.    He  should  strive  as  did  Pestalozzi  '*  to  know  the  human 
spirit,  its  laws  of  development  and  culture  ;  the  human  heart  and  the 
of  vivifying  and  ennobling  it.*'—  Wisconsin  Journal, 


Talks  with  Young  Teachers. 
I.— DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

BY   W.    C.   JAQUITH. 

Perhaps  this  seems  like  a  strange  word  with  which  to  greet  young 
teachers  as  they  cross  the  threshold  of  their  profession.  However  it  may 
seem,  be  sure  that  it  is  because  you  must  pass  through  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  probably  very  early  in  your  career,  that  this  subject  has  been 
chos*en  for  our  first  talk.  The  hardest  thing  about  it  is  that  we  are  all  too 
proud  to  say  much  about  such  trials  till  after  they  are  over.  If  you  can 
clearly  understand  that  discouraging  things  during  one*s  first  years  of 
teaching  have  been  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us,  it  will  perhaps  be 
the  beginning  of  comfort.  For  out  of  that  fact  grows  another  :  the  hard 
things  do  not  necessarily  last,  do  not  mean  defeat  or  failure  ;  they  mean 
nothings  more  or  less  than  ine«perience.  Take  courage  from  the  thoiight 
that  time  and  a  stout  heart  are  pretty  sure  to  cure  them.* 

The  order  wretched  to-day  ?    Yes,  very  naturally.     Remember  that 
the  living,  breathing,  human  being  is  the  most  delicate  piece  of  mechan- 
ism in  the  world,  and  do  not  hope  to  acquire  instantaneous  control  of 
it.      Do  you  know  that  your  neighbor  next  door,  whose  self-poise  you  so 
envy,  has  been  teaching  nine  years?     She  has  learned  all  the  ins  and  ou\s 
of  her  work.    She  is  sure  of  herself,  and  her  scholars  know  it.    Try  ^^^ 
morrow  to  show  something  of  her  calm  cheerfulness,  even  if  you  do  xx^y. 
feel  it.    Make  it  your  aim  never  to   seem  disturbed,  whatever  happ^^^ 
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No  matter  if  a  dignitary  does  happen   to   vis 

inopportune  moment  that  could  be    devised 

with  smiling  face,  the  battle  is  half  won.      Grac 

confidence  in  you  and  will  obey  you  as  a  matter 

thing  that  so  many  teachers  begin  with  too  mi 

Perhaps  some  of  th«  little  things  that  annoy 

disorder.     Remember  the  day  has  passed   wh< 

turn  round  or  smile  in  school;   don't  g^o  out  o\ 

You  are  doing  miserably  narrow  work  in  yoi 

thankful  that  you  can  keep  your  head  above  wj 

ning.     It  is  no  disgrace  to  say  you  don' t  know, 

have  made,  or  to  postpone  an  answer  to  a  ques| 

you.     If  you  do  not  act  as  if  it  were  a  defeat,  it  is 

people  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance.      } 

once  referred  to  Dr.  Gray  a  question  which  sh< 

I  being  able  to  answer.     He  answered  simply, 

I  did."     Now  and  then  you  will  find  a  scholar  wh< 

I  ing  the  teacher,  and  trying  to  puzzle  her.     \i  not 

j  he  must  have  a  public  lesson,  but  try  a  private 

proval  may  hurt  like  the  lash,  and  stir  up  lasting 

in  private  may  turn  a  rude  boy  into  a  gentleman. 

rule  to  be  considerate  of  the  pupil's  feelings. 

Did  the  superintendent  show  lack  of  courtesy  ii 
work  ?  Worst  of  all,  did  he  criticize  you  before 
very  hard.  It  is  one  of  the  unexplained  mysterie 
a  teacher  before  her  school,  that  men,  gentleme 
sometimes  guilty  of.  There  have  been  cases  wh^ 
the  teacher  has  checked  the  evil,  but  as  long  as 
will  be  inconsiderate  people,  and  their  victims  mi 
gain  that  spirit  which  takes  just,  kind  criticism  \ 
and  rises  with  elasticity  even  from  that  which  is 
plant  is  out  of  place  at  the  teacher's  desk.  You  w 
to  crush  you  all  along  the  way,  if  you  choose  to  be 
gain  inspiration,  even  from  your  failures. 

Your  surroundings  are  not  pleasant  ?  That  is  z 
'  are  in  a  thoroughly  bad  boarding- place,— one  that  1 
interferes  with  your  happiness, — leave  it  at  the  ear 
It  IS  better  to  offend  one  family  than  to  sacrifice  y 
the  alter  of  compliance.  Your  home  concerns  yoi 
can  anyone  else,  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  ch 
can  find. 

Keep  well.  You  never  can  less  afford  to  ignore  1 
than  while  your  work  is  new.  The  cheerfulness  wl 
of  your  chief  weapons,  has  a  close  relation  to  bodil 
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to  have  little  social  life  at  the  outset,  and  thus  secure  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  without  infringing  upon  sleep  or  exercise.  From  the 
l>ef^inning,  form  the  habit  of  not  worrying  over  school  matters.  You  will 
not  serve  the  cause  by  fighting  the  day's  battles  a  second  time  upon  your 
pillow ;  you  will  distinctly  injure  it  instead.  One  secret  of  the  power  of 
^reat  men  is  their  ability  to  concentrate  the  full  strength  of  the  mind  upon 
the  task  of  the  moment,  and  to  drop  a  subject  when  they  please.  The 
mental  power  wasted  in  regret  and  worry  would  supply  the  world  with 
£disons  for  generations  to  come. 

Now,  a  closing  word  to  those  bright  spirits  who  think  they  do  not  need 
encouragement,  who  find  the  skies  unclouded,  and  are  full  of  plans  for 
improvement  The  enemy  may  be  lying  in  wait  for  you,  though  you 
know  it  not  The  world  does  not  always  take  the  reform  of  novices  with 
thankfulness,  and  your  too  great  confidence  may  bring  your  downfall. 
You  remember  the  man  in  PilgrinC s  Progress,  called  Talkative;  if 
memory  serves  me,  he  did  not  reach  the  golden  gate.  Take  warning  by 
his  example.  Do  quiet  and  skilfully  what  you  see  your  way  clear  to  do, 
but  be  content  to  go  slowly,  and  above  all,  do  not  herald  your  projects 
too  loudly.  Let  your  deeds,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  speak  for 
themselves.—r^i^  American  Teacher. 


How  to  Teaoh  Sacoessfully. 

School  journals,  like  medical  journals,  are  always  well  supplied  with 
communications  from  members  of  the  profession. 

Some  are  the  outgrowth  of  thought  and  experience,  others  of  thought 
only,  and  others  the  result  of  a  '*  rig-a- ma-role  '*  practice,  of  either  newer 
or  older  origin,  but  bringing  poor  results. 

Some  express  or  communicate  ideas  simply  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
and  verily  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  bloweth  no  one  good. 

Nearly  every  mechanic  has.  his  own  way  of  doing  his  work,  but  he  is 
always  on  the  ** lookout'*  for  improved  methods.  Others  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  their  way  of  proceeding  that  they  see  neither  room  nor 
necessity  for  further  improvement.  In  many  instances  they  are  satisfied 
to  travel  in  the  time  beaten  tracks  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  too  unconcerned  to  seek  or  experiment  further. 

We  are  a  progressive  people.  We  honor  the  inventor  of  any  labor  and 
time  saving  machine.  Labor  and  time  are  money,  and  to  acquire  the 
greatest  possible  amount  in  the  least  possible  time  and  with  the  least  possi- 
ble labor  should  be  the  goal  of  our  ambition.  We  give  inventors  due 
credit  for  originality  of  thought  and  inventive  genius. 

We  do  not  forget  to  praise  those  who  further  improve  and  simplify  the 
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intricacies  of  original  thought  and  inventions 
age,  and  appreciate  the  results  of  American  s 
do  abhor  any  system  of  education  that  retar 
ment  of  the  child's  mind,  that  weakens  or  impi 
feres  with  the  healthy  development  of  his  bo< 
prepares  him  for  an  early  grave. 

Inventions,  systems,  and  discoveries  are  the 
a  well-developed  and  well-trained  mind,  but  m 
system,  of  an  invention,  nor  the  outgrowth  of 
it  may  be  strengthened  and  improved  under  tl 
or  intelligent  system  of  education. 

We  hear  of  self-made  men,  but  no  man  is 
faculties,  and  in  order  to  bring  those  faculties 
must  have  a  teacher  who  also  possesses  a  min< 
an  affinity  for  each  other,  and  so  have  minds. 

The  teacher,  in  order  to  be  successful,  musi 
nature,  and  training  of  the  different  faculties  c 
Bartholomew  understands  the  nature  and  trainir 
and  he  must  have  the  right  kind  of  material  or  1 

In  applying  this  principle  to  our  school  systen 
earnest,  and  well  qualified  teacher,  one  who  is 
principles  and  best  methods,  to  utilize  materia 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  smooth  the  rough, 
oped,  and  to  turn  darkness  into  light.  Unlike  1 
select  his  own  material.  He  must  find  a  place  an 
one  given  into  his  care.  He  must  understand  th 
per  place  for  his  pupils.  He  must  not  only  have 
read  educational  journals,  which  are  indispensable 
he  must  understand  human  nature  and  be  well  ini 

Mind  is  mind,  and  human  nature  is  human  nat 
rial  to  time  immemorial.  Boys  will  be  boys  and 
nothing  but  agreeable  surroundings,  proper  tra 
thorough  education  will  change  those  boys  into  n; 
women,  glorious,  grand,  honorable,  and  useful, 
accomplish  this  result  ? 

Memory  is  the  leading  or  main  faculty  of  the*c 
of  the  first  developed.  The  child  learns  to  spej 
parents  by  memory.  It  remembers  the  sound  a 
before  it  can  articulate  them.  On  the  other  hand  the 
the  sound  and  articulates  words  when  he  cannoi 
Nature's  laws  teach — first,  the  seed,  next,  the  stalk, 
the  tree,  then  the  blossom,  last,  the  fruit.  I  say— 
tion  second,  perception  third.  You  maysay— coi 
tion  second,  memory  third.     I  am  not  going  to  dis] 
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am  a/ter  the  fruit,  and  also  after  the  tree.     I  may  say — letters  first,  sylla- 
\yles  second,  and  words  third.    You  may  say — words  first,  syllables  second, 

aod  letters  third,     I  am  not  going  to  dispute.     We  cannot  read  until  we 

have  studied  letters,  words  and  syllables,  or  words,  syllables  and  letters. 

You  Tnay  say — principles  and  applications  first,  rules  and  tables  second. 

I  way  sBy — rules  and  tables  first,  principles  and  application  second.     I  am 

not  goitig  to  discuss.     Rules  and  tables  always  teach  principles  and  ap- 

pKcation. 

Que  trouble  still  with  some  of  our  school  children  is,  the  language  of 

their  mother  tongue  is  not  the  language  of  their  text-books.     The  for- 

j.  ]5  Germsin,  the  latter  is  English.     The  progress  of  those  children 

list  necessarily  be  more  tedious,  but  with  time  and  patience  they  always 

succeed. 

Another  trouble  lies  with  the  teacher.     Many  rush  their  pupils  through 
'    te^t- books  without  teaching,  demonstrating,  or  explaining  a  single 
t     table,  or  principle.    Another  teacher  expects  his  pupils  to  see  and 
^    rlcfs^^^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^"  ^^^  twelve  years,  principles  and  rules  from 
\     gatne  standpoint  that  required  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  for  the 
chef  to  see  and  understand.     Such  teachers  are  failures. 
In  o*d^^  *^  teach  successfully  the  teacher  must  turn  back  to  his  pupils, 
gt  tbem  at  their  respective  ages  and  amount  of  intelligence,  and  treat 
the<^  accordingly.    St.  Paul  said,  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  spoke  as  a  child 
and   understood  as  a  child."     Our  children  now,  as  wise  as  Paul  then, 
spealc.  think  and  understand  as  children,  and  not  until  they  become  men 
do  ibey  put  away  childish  thoughts  and  ways.     Some  teachers  fail  because 
they  ^""^  "^^  childlike  enough  in  the  school-room,  and  others  because  they 
are  too  childish,  while  others  succeed  because  they  have  profited  by  hav- 
ing been  children  themselves  and  still  remember  the  stages  of  youth  and 
child fao*^^  and  how  they  cultivated  those  different  stages  in  order  to  reach 
the  period  of  manhood  as  early  as  possible. — Educational  News, 
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It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  misery, 
disease  and  crime  which  emphasize  the  short-comings  of  our  present 
civilization,  that  is  directly  traceable  to  the  careless,  but  unintentional 
j,eg^lect  of  parents,  comparatively  few  of  whom  properly  comprehend  the 
infinite  possibihties  for  good  or  evil,  which  tremble  in  the  balance  of  those 
lives  that  through  them  have  come  to  bless  or  curse  the  world,  and  which 
are  day  by  day  unfolding  into  fragrant  flowers  of  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  beauty,  or  stunted  growths,  dwarfed  largely  by  their  immediate 
surroundings,  and  in  many  instances  transformed  into  objecte  at  once  re- 
volting* poisonous,  and  repulsive. 
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It  is  not  enough,  as  many  parents  imagine,  \ 
spring,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  ag 
There  is  a  duty  quite  as  vital  as  administering^ 
that  devolves  on  the  parent,  though  unrecog^n 
developing  the  moral  nature.  The  indifferenc 
is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  disastrous  to  the  indivi 
whose  ethical  training  begins  at  the  cradle,  and 
during  early  years  by  parents  who  themselves  i 
they  enunciate,  will  rarely  dishonor  their  nar 
blessing  to  society.  So  serious  is  this  problem 
to  the  progress  of  humanity;  so  far-reaching  a 
no  thoughtful  student  of  human  life  can  afford 
ing  wisdom  has  demonstrated  is  not  impractica 
the  ancient  Stoics  impressed  the  loftiest  ethics  o 
who  sought  them,  would  I  have  the  cardinal 
plastic  mind  of  every  child,  varying  the  metho( 
tion  and  mentality  of  the  child,  beginning  wit 
and  stories  which  illustrate  important  truths  ar 
children  love  stories  and  pictures,  and  these  in  l 
appreciate  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  parentl 
der fully  effective.  As  the  child  grows  older  t< 
price  truth,  honor  and  integrity.  Repress  all  s 
him  dwell  in  the  radiant  and  harmonious  atmospl 
teach  him  toleration.  Show  him  that  all  laws 
persecute  another  for  honest  thought,  emanate  i\ 
source,  are  not  beneficial,  nor  do  they  point  up\^ 
striking  illustrations  which,  told  as  stories,  or  ir 
children,  will  emphasize  each  important  lesson 
manner  the  moral  perceptions  will  be  quickenc 
foundation  will  be  laid  that  will  go  far  toward  ir 
leading  Roman  prelate  once  said:  "Give  me  t 
child's  life  and  you  may  have  him  afterward.'* 
the  consideration  of  parents.  Nor  is  it  enough 
must  be  painted  in  its  true  hideousness,  pictured  wi 
the  child  the  sting  that  is  hidden  from  view ;  the  e 
bitterness.  The  wise  parent  will  instruct  his  chil 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dangers  that  wi 
clothe  him  with  the  armor  of  knowledge,  while  w 
results  of  yielding  even  to  evil  thoughts.  He  will  i 
on  his  mind,  which  Christ  insisted  on,  namely,  that 
deed,  lay  the  first  sin. 

He  will  show  him  that  he  who  harbors  evil  thou 
soul  poisonous  weeds  and  choking  to  death  the  flow< 
In  this  manner  parents  should  teach  their  children  i 
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Soul  culture  must  be  the  key-note  of  the  education  of  the  future,  both  in 
home  life  and  in  schools,  even  as  intellectual  training  has  been  the  great 
end  of  the  imperfect  system  which  has  so  far  fallen  short  of  accomplishing 
the  ideal  of  a  true  civilization.  Not  that  intellectual,  industrial,  or  physi- 
cal training  should  be  ignored  ;  each  has  its  proper  place  ;  but  the  press- 
ing demand  of  civilization  to-day  calls  for  a  radical  change  in  our  system, 
—a  change  which  shall  recognize  the  moral  elements  in  man's  being  as 
paramount,  in  order  to  secure  for  mankind  a  reasonable  measure  of  the 
blessings  which  alone  can  spring  from  a  society  in  which  self  is  subordi- 
nate to  unselfish  impulses,  in  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  more  than 
a  vague  dream,  and  where  liberty,  justice,  and  fraternity  shall  be  the 
watchword  of  humanity. —  The  Arena, 


Eduoation  Defined. 

B.  A.  HINSDALE,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


1.  The  terms  of  the  educational  vocabulary  are  both  numerous  and 
flexible.  This  grows  out  of  the  variety  of  being  capable  of  education, 
the  protean  forms  that  education  assumes;  and  the  varied  results  of  edu- 
cational processes^ 

2.  Education  is  properly  limited  to  man.  Compayre  says  :  **  To  man 
must  be  reserved  the  noble  term  *  education.'  Training  suffices  for  ani- 
mals, and  cultivation  for  plants."  Still  we  find  analogous  processes  in 
adjoining  departments  of  life.  We  apply  many  educational  terms  to 
these  analogous  processes,  as  "  tend,''  "  cultivate,"  and  "  train."  Rather, 
we  borrow  our  pedagogical  phraseology,  like  all  our  philosophical  phrase- 
ology, from  the  material  world:  "mold,"  *' shape,"  "form,"  "carve," 
"cultivate,"  and  ''train,"  ''guide,"  "direct,"  "discipline."  and  "edu- 
cate."  In  their  application  to  the  mind  these  are  all  metaphors,  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  mechanical  metaphors  and  the 
biological  metaphors.     The  second  class  are  greatly  superior  to  the  first. 

3.  Education  is,  first,  a  process;  and,  second,  a  result.  The  first  is  a 
dynamical  view,  the  second  statistical.  The  first  looks  to  activity,  the 
second  to  a  product.  Both  uses  of  the  word  are  supported  by  good 
authority.  Thus,  a  teacher  educates  a  pupil,  the  pupil  is  being  educated. 
A  man  is  educated  or  has  an  education.  The  teacher  tends  to  emphasize 
the  first,  the  public  the  second. 

4.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  collective  and  sometimes  in  an 
individual  sense.     We  call  the  providential  movement  of  the  race — the 
historical  march  of  progress— its   "education";  we  say  the  American 
nation  was  "educated"  on  such  and  such  questions  during  the  war  ;  we 
speak  of  an  "educated  public  sentiment,"  etc.    Such  expressions  are 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority ;  they  also  present  facts  of  the  utmost 
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importance ;  but  educational  work  and  educatic 
along  individual  channels. 

5.  Passing  by  the  collective  sense  of  educ 
which  makes  it  a  result  or  condition,  and  coni 
individual  sense  and  the  dynamical  view,  we  fi 
three  different  acceptations. 

FirsL  The  process  of  transformation  that  is 
the  agents  and  powers  that  act  on  him  or  in  hir 
the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  as  well  those  that  c 
social  environments  as  those  that  are  educative  i 
to  be  given  ;  as  well  those  that  are  blind,  unco 
as  those  that  are  intelligent,  conscious  and  inten 

Second,  The  process  of  transformation  that  is 
conscious  efforts  of  the  whole  community,  with 
powers  and  molding  his  character ;  such  effor 
especially  in  his  infancy  and  youth. 

Third,  The  process  of  transformation  that  is 
youth  and  plastic  years  by  governors  and  tutors, 
fessional  educators  and  teachers  in  schools  of  so 

6.  Concerning  these  definitions  three  remarks 
First,  The  field  narrows  as  we  descend  :  the 

the  second,  and  the  second  the  third. 

Second,  All  conscious  and  intentional  educatio 
a  standard  or  an  ideal.     This  is  insisted  upon  by 

Third,  The  man  is  not  merely  passive  or  *' 
transformation  goes  on  ;  his  education  is  not  sim 
wrought  on  him  or  in  him  ;  he  is  himself  free 
though  not  always  to  the  same  degree.  Rosenkj 
the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has  for 
actualize  himself  through  his  own  efforts."  Dr.  V 
ablest  American  writer  on  education,  defines  it, 
''  the  process  by  which  man  as  a  natural  being — ^a 
a  spiritual  being,  developing  himself  physically 
standard,  training  his  will  into  habits  prescribed  b 
vating  his  sense- perception  and  his  thinking  activi 
comprehend  the  world. "  This  all-important  factoi 
— was  omitted  above,  that  it'might  receive  the  sti 
specific  mention. 

7.  Many  other  divisions  of  education  can  be  g 
matter  offers  a  large  number  o(  fundamental  divi 
domestic  education  and  popular  education;  prival 
education ;  general,  technical,  and  professional  e 
But  these  divisions  and  the  resulting  definitions  <l 
or  hinder  our  search  for  the  science  of  education.-t 
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Overworked  Words, 

I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  disturbance  in  the 
library.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  the  noise  of  burglars.  It  was  more  like 
the  murmuring  sound  of  many  tongues  engaged  in  spirited  debate.  I 
listened  closely  and  concladed  it  must  be  some  sort  of  a  discussion  being 
held  by  the  words  in  my  big  unabridged  dictionary.  Creeping  softly' to 
the  door,  I  stood  and  listened.  **  I  don't  care/'  said  the  little  word  Of  ; 
"I  may  not  be  very  big,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  every  body  should 
take  advantage  of  me.  I  am  the  most  mercilessly  overworked  word  irx 
the  whole  dictionary,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  it  either.  People 
say  they  'consider  of*  and  'approve  of*  and  'accept  of  and  'admit  of* 
all  sorts  of  things.*' 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  the  word  Up, "  I  am  not  much  bigger  than  you  and  I  do 
twice  as  much  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  needlessly,  too.  People  'wake 
up '  in  the  morning  and  '  get  up  *  and  '  shake  up '  their  beds  and  '  dress 
up '  and  '  wash  up'  and  *  draw  up '  to  the  table,  and  *  eat  up '  and  *  drink 
op'  their  breakfast.  Then  they  'jump  up'  from  the  table  and  'hurry 
up  *  to  *  go  up  *  to  the  corner,  where  the  street-car  driver  *  pulls  up '  his 
horses  and  the  passengers  *  ascend  up '  the  steps  and  '  go  up  *  into  the 
front  seats  and  the  conductor  '  takes  up '  the  tickets." 

"  I  agree  that  both  Up  and  Of  are  very  much  overworked,"  said  the 
word  Stated,  "but  I  think  I  myself  deserve  a  little  sympathy.  I  am 
doing  not  only  ray  own  legitimate  work,  but  also  that  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  my  friend  Said.  Nobody  *  says '  anything  nowadays ;  he  always 
'states'  it." 

"  Yes,"  chipped  in  the  funny  little  word  Pun,  "  these  are  very  'stately' 
times. '  * 

Some  of  the  words  laughed  at  this,  but  Humor  said,  "  Pun  is  a  sim- 
pleton." 

**  No,"  answered  Wit ;  "  he  is  a  fellow  of  duplicities." 

Then  the  discussion  was  resumed. 

"  1  do  a  great  deal  of  needless  work,"  said  the  word  but.  "  People  say 
they  have  no  doubt  'but  that*  it  will  rain,  and  that  they  shouldn't  won- 
der *  but  what,  it  would  snow,  until  I  don't  know  '  but '  I  shall  strike." 

"  What  I  have  most  to  complain  about,"  said  the  word  As,  **  is  that  I 
am  forced  to  associate  so  much  with  the  word  Equally.  Only  yesterday 
a  man  said  he  could  '  see  equally  as  well  as '  another  man.  I  don't  see 
what  business  Equally  had  in  that  sentence." 

"Well,"  retorted  Equally,  "men  every  day  say  that  something  is 
*  equally  as  good,  as  something  else,  and  I  don't  see  what  business  As 
has  in  that  sentence." 

"I  think,"  said  Propriety,  "you  two  should  be  divorced  by  mutual 
consent./ 
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There  was  a  fluttering  sound  and  a  clamor  oi 

"We,  too,  ought  to  be  granted  divorce,"  w 
they  said,  and  among  the  voices  I  recog^nize 
named  couples  :  Cover  Over,  Enter  In,  From 
Got,  Latter  End,  Continue  On,  Converse  Tog-e 
turn  Back,  Rise  Up,  Sink  Down,  They  Both, 
Seldom  Ever,  Almdst  Never,  Feel  Badly,  Unit- 
An  One,  Over  Again,  Repeat  Again,  and  many 

When  quietude  had  beed  restored,  the  word  f 
all  talk  of  being  overworked,  as  if  that  were  th 
happen  to  a  fellow,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  much  wor 
own  work.  Now,  look  at  me.  Here  I  am  read> 
my  part  in  the  speech  of  the  day,  but  almost  ever 
employs  my  awkward  friend  Balance.  It  is  the 
world  to  hear  people  say  they  will  pay  the  '  bal 
sleep  the  *  balance '  of  the  night." 

"It  is  my  turn,"  said  the  word  Among.      "I 
against  Mr.  Between  doing  my  work.     The  idea 
divided  an  orange  *  between  '  his  three  children  1 

**  It  seems  to  me,*'  said  the  word  Likely,  **  that  r 
for  complaint  than  I  have.  My  friend  Liable  i 
work.  They  say  a  man  is  *  liable '  to  be  sick,  o 
town,  when  the  question  of  liability  does  not  enter 

I  saw  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no  end  to  tbi 
the  words  in  the  dictionary  were  making  efforts  to  • 
so  I  returned  to  my  couch  ;  and  I  will  leave  it  1 
read  this  account  to  say  whether  I  had  not  already 
me  or  anybody  else  sleepy. — Exchange, 


Faramoant  Fedaeogioal  Frereqni 

Probably  no  profession  requires  more  skilled  work 
ing.     To  be  fitted  for  the  responsible  duties  the  tea( 

1.  Purity,  that  he  may  become'  before  his  pupils 
to  them  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  that  his  life  n 
all  that  is  good  and  noble. 

2.  Politeness,  true  and  genuine,  that  he  may  h 
and  opinions  of  the  little  community  over  which  he 

3.  Personal  neatness,  that  he  may  appear  befon 
and  becoming  manner. 

4.  Peculiar  fitness  for  the  work ;  pleasant,  to  att 
patient,  with  faults  and  failings,  pity,  in  trivial  trials  an 
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ognomist,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  different  natures;  a  philanthro- 
pist, to  exercise  justice  without  favoritism. 

5-  Preparation,  by  hard  work,  time  and  thought,  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  in  all  necessary  studies  ;  able  to  come  before  the  classes  master  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  instead  of  confined  to  text-books;  knowing 
the  how  and  why  of  methods  and  systems. 

6.  Power  to  interest,  to  make  a  topic  a  reality;  to  quicken  the  per- 
ceptions, and  awaken  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  further  investigation  and 
research. 

7-  Power  to  govern,  not  merely  to  quell  revolts  and  administer  law, 
but  to  direct  and  guide  the  many  wills  in  the  proper  channel,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  hold  them  there. 

8.  Punctuality,  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  If  he  must 
vary, better  be  too  early  than  as  many  minutes  late;  having  made  a  prom- 
ise himself,  keeping  it,  that  he  may  expect  and  require  the  same  of  others. 

9.  Program,  that  the  time  may  be  properly  divided;  that  all  may  know 
when  a  duty  is  required  of  them,  whether  it  be  to  study,  recite,  or  rest. 

10  Promptness,  to  turn  readily  from  an  interesting  exercise  and  cheer- 
fully proceed  with  another;  alert  as  well  to  praise  as  to  censure. 

11.  Practicality,  as  only  a  few  years,  at  most,  is  given  to  school- 
training  ;  therefore  pupils  should  be  taught  what  is  needed  to  make  them 
thoughtful,  earnest  men  and  women  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
realities  of  life. 

12.  Personality,  having  a  firm  belief  of  what  is  right,  an  object  to  be 
attained,  and  following  his  own  course  carefully  and  to  a  successful  issue, 
instead  of  wavering  and  altogether  losing  himself  in  another's  way  and 
method.    Finally,  fellow- worker,  have 

13.  Pluck.  Don't  become  discouraged,  because  unappreciated,  but 
perseveringly,  persistently,  pertinaciously  press  on,  and  success  will  ulti- 
mately crown  your  effort.— /«/za  A.  Pickard  in  Journal  of  Education, 


OOERESPONDENOE. 

Editor  Virginia  Educational  Journal: 

I  would  like  to  see  in  your  Journal  some  opinions  from  teachers  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  in  regard  to  the  present  method  of  paying  teachers* 
salaries.  It  would  seem  that  a  more  inconvenient  system  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived. 

For  a  teacher  in  a  city  school,  having  his  superintendent,  clerk,  and  treasurer 
all  close  at  hand,  the  inconvenience  is  probably  not  so  great ;  but  for  a  teacher  in 
a  country  district  some  distance  from  the  county-seat,  the  plan  is  a  veritable 
patience-destroyer.  He  has  to  send  his  monthly  report  to  the  superintendent 
(when  he  does  not  live  near),  and  wait  for  his  receipt.    This  consumes  sottie  time , 
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especially  if  a  county  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  i 
superintendent.  Then  he  remails  his  receipt  to  the  < 
he  lives  too  iax  away  to  be  seen),  and  waits  for  a  ret 
Next  he  either  mails  his  warrant  to  the  county  treasui 
or  the  return  of  his  warrant  endorsed  ;  or  he  makes 
the  first  Saturday  after  the  receipt  of  his  warrant  (if 
the  treasurer  and  collect  his  money.  He  often  finds 
collecting  taxes  or  attending  to  some  other  businesj 
until  some  other  Saturday,  or  he  then  mails  his  wai 
sometimes  happens  that  he  knows  the  treasurer  wi 
certain  point  not  far  distant,  collecting  taxes.  He  go 
rant,  and  is  politely  informed  that  the  treasurer  does  r 
his  office.  He  then  has  to  wait  until  the  treasurer  g 
leasty  is  the  case  in  our  county. 

So,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  teacher  works  sev 
ceives  his  first  month's  salary,  wheki  the  money  is  read 
to  get  it.  The  framers  of  the  system  must  have  had  ir 
closing  words  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,'*  "  Learn  to  labo 

It  looks  as  if  a  less  tedious  and  annoying  way  to 
ought  to  be,  devised.  There  has  been  some  mention 
posed  change.    It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  for. 

Norfolk  county ^  Va, 


Foreign  Intelligenoe. 

Switzerland. — The  Central  Government  of  Switzerlai 
ing  to  do  with  the  popular  education,  yet  it  exercises  a 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools,  by  subjecting  t( 
recruits  annually  drafted  into  military  service.  These 
I  (very  good),  II  (good),  III  (satisfactor>0,  IV  (not  satisfac 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  four  cantons  Zurich,  Ben 
in  this  examination : 

Zurich 29%  1  Recruits  were  8^ 

Berne 13%  I  marked  19% 

Luzern 13%  f  I  in  1889.  25% 

Uri .  7%  J  29^ 

These  four  cantons  are  leading  ones  in  the  Confeder 
cantons.  The  general  results  of  the  last  examination  (it 
decrease  in  the  number  of  I's,  but  also  a  correspondent  < 
of  IV's  and  Vs. 

Germany, — Baden.  The  endeavor  to  combine  the  thr 
schools,  Gymnasia,  Real  Schools  and  BArgee  Schools  in 
'•  Einheits  schule,"  has  signally  failed.  The  authorities  ca 
ence  to  the  importance  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  study  \ 
worthy  fact,  that  the  people  are  deciding, the  question  w 
decision  of  the  royal  school-authorities  by  sending  their  be 
deserting  the  classical  schools. 
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Emgland^—On  the  first  of  August,  a  statue^  of  Wm.  Edward  Forster  was  un- 
veiled on  the  Thames  Embank qient  in  London.  On  the  pedestal  an  inscription 
reminds  us  of  his  merits  in  these  words  :  **  To  his  wisdom  and  courage  England 
owes  the  establishment  throughout  the  land  of  a  national  system  of  elementary 
education." 

-<4«^/rta.— Bohemia.  The  **  Bohemian  School -Association  "  possesses  funds  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  florins  (about  |75,ooo).  The  association  has  established, 
during  recent  years,  79  schools  with  193  class-rooms  in  57  localities.  During 
1889-90  these  schools  were  attended  by  8,069  children. 

Vienna  opens  the  new  school  year  with  168  Elementary  Schools,  namely  :  39' 
"  Citizens'  Schools,"  3  "  Citizens'  and  People's  Schools  *'  combined,  and  135  "  Peo- 
ple's Schools."  The  idea  of  the  American  '*  Common  School,"  free  of  charge, 
open  to  all,  and  attended  by  all  strata  of  society,  is  still  far  from  being  realized  in 
Europe,  except  in  France,  where  the  "  Primary  School"  is  truly  common  in  the 
American  acceptation  of  the  term. 
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Montenegro.— -Schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  education  is  compulsory  and  free  of  charge.  In  1889  Montenegro  had  70 
elementary  schools  with  about  3,000  male,  but  only  300  female  pupils.  All  males 
under  the  age  of  25  and  over  10  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
country  has  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  gymnasium  or  college  for  boys  at 
Cettinje,  and  a  girls'  high  school  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

Mejxrico.—ln  almost  all  the  States  of  the  republic  education  is  compulsory,  and 
free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  but  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced. Primary  instruction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities,  but 
the  Federal  Government  makes  frequent  grants,  and  manv  schools  are  under  the 
care  of  benificent  societies.  In  1888  there  were  10,726  primary  schools  with  547,- 
977  pupils.  Higher  education  is  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  and  seminaries, 
and  in  colleges  for  professional  instruction,  including  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  mining,  fine  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  trades  and  music.  Mexico 
has  also  one  military  and  two  naval  colleges.  The  number  of  students  attending 
these  higher  schools  is  stated  at  21,000.  The  entire  sum  spent  on  education  is 
given  at  13,512.000  of  which  |8o2,ooo  were  contributed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  ti,oi2,  000  were  expended  by  the  Municipality  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
$2,500,000  by  the  State  Government  and  other  municipalities  —In  1888  the  Re- 
public had  23  public  libraries,  including  the  National  Library  with  150,000  vol- 
umes, and  eight  other  libraries  with  over  10,000  volumes  each  ;  also  12  museums 
for  scientific  and  educational  pusposes,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The 
number  of  newspapers  published  was  387. 

^onauras.-^Tlils  Republic  had  two  universities  and  several  colleges  in  1882, 
an    573  schools  with  20,518  pupils.    No  recent  information  available. 

-^««'«w.---Schools  are  established  all  over  the  island ;  the  sum  allotted  to  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1886-88  being  $203,020  annually.  In  1888  there  were  189  schools 
with  8,770  pupils^  of  these  were  5,320  Hawafians,  and  1,227  half  castes. 
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Haiti. — ^The  religion  of  the  Republic  is  nomir 
elementary  education  is  free,  the  country  being^  d 
tricts.     There  are  400  national  schools,  several 
lyc6ums  or  secondary  schools. 


loh  Bin  Dein. 

(This  ingenious  poem,  written  in  five  Iang:uag:es 
Greek  and  Latin, — is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  , 
and  worthy  of  preservation  by  all  collectors.     Its  ai 

In  tempus  old  a  hero  Hv 
Qui  loved  j>uellas  deuji 

He  no  pouvait  pas  quite 
Which  one  amabat  mie 

Dit-il  lui-mdme  un  beau  n 
"Non  possum  both  avo 

Sed  si  address  Amanda  A 
Then  Kate  and  I  have 

Amanda  habet  argent  coir 
Sed  Kate  has  aureas  cui 

Et  both  sunt  very  agathae 
Et  quite  formos©  girls." 

Enfin  the  youthful  anthrop 
Philoun  the  duo  maids, 

Resolved  proponere  ad  Ka 
Devant  cet  evening's  sha< 

Procedens  then  to  Kate's  d 
II  trouve  Amanda  there, 

Kai  quite  forgot  his  late  re 
Both  sunt  so  goodly  fair. 

Sed  smiling  on  the  new  tap 
Between  puellas  twain, 

Coepit  to  tell  his  love  &  Kat< 
Dans  un  poetique  strain^ 

Mais,  glancing  ever  et  anon 
At  fair  Amanda's  eyes, 

Illae  non  possunt  dicere 
Pro  which  he  meant  his  €\\ 

Each  virgo  heard  the  demi-v 
With  cheeks  as  rouge  as  w 

And  offering  each  a  milk-whii 
Both  whispered,  "Ich  bin  c 
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Notes. 

In  the  grammar  school  there  is  a  more  careful  watchfulness,  an  individual  in- 
terest, which  largely  disappears  in  the  high-school.  The  skillful  principal  and 
accomplished  head  assistant  know  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  every  pupil, 
and  have  adapted  their  instructions  and  control  to  his  personal  needs. 

In  the  high-school  the  pupil  is  thrown  more  upon  his  own  responsibility.  It  is 
assumed  that  he  is  there  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  the  strict  supervision  is  re- 
laxed. There  must  be  a  difference,  but  the  break  is  often  too  abrupt,  and  the 
pupil,  who  in  the  eighth  grade  was  careful,  persevering,  and  successful  in  his 
studies  and  his  conduct,  becomes,  in  his  larger  liberty,  careless,  negligent,  and 
deficient  in  his  deportment,  his  efforts,  and  his  scholarship. 

The  most  trying  period,  perhaps,  in  our  school  course,  and  almost  necessarily 
so,  is  the  first  year  in  the  high  school.  Those  who  in  June  were  seniors,  in 
September  are  juniors.  To  the  highest  grade,  the  seniors,  whether  in  primary, 
grammar,  high-school,  or  college,  certain  privileges  are  ever  accorded,  and  to 
pass  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  is,  at  the  best  discouraging  and  painful, 
and  the  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  treatment  is  needed  to  save  the  pupil  from 
the  sometimes  fatal  shock  of  the  transition. 

The  first  year,  or  first  term,  in  the  high-school  is  all  important  to  the  future  of 
the  young  and  aspiring  student,  and  should  be  made  full  of  interest,  encourage- 
ment, and  hope.  The  subjects  should  be  interesting,  and  so  skillfully  and  attrac- 
tively presented  as  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  his  best  efforts  and  most  loving  labor. 
His  frequent  returns  to  the  grammar  school  in  these  early  days  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  his  young  friends  to  press  ardently  forward  to  the  same  wished-for 
goal.  The  new  taste  should  be  his  of  something  singularly  desirable  ;  an  out- 
look upon  most  pleasing  and  fruitful  fields ;  a  reverence  for  a  more  truly  refined, 
a  more  scholarly,  more  manly  man,  a  more  womanly  woman,  than  he  has  yet 
had;  of  one  deeply  interested  in  his  personal  welfare,  his  attainments,  his  char- 
acter-^-w//.  George  Howland,  Chicago. 

The  true  teacher  has  no  pet  theory  nor  patent  method  of  teaching, 
ready  at  any  time  to  abandon  a  plan  as  soon  as  he  finds  something  better.  -.^ 
IS  always  open  to  conviction.  He  is  progressive  and  aggressive,  radical  and 
even  fanatical  in  the  search  for  truth,  yet  conservative  and  cautious  about  adopt- 
ing new  methods  until  he  has  given  them  thorough  study.  He  has  a  variety  of 
plans,  and  uses  different  plans  for  different  circumstances.  He  will  not  try  to 
make  a  square  block  fill  a  round  hole.  He  will  find  objections  to  all  methods 
and  adopt  that  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  finds  to  be  the  least  objec- 
tionable—Z«W. 

Jhb  purely  mental  results  of  teaching  must  result  to  the  learner  in  three 
™gs,--knowledge,  power  and  skill,  in  the  order  given.    The  act  of  learning  . 
must  be  the  pupil's  own  act,  the  teacher  being  no  more  than  the  occasion  of  it. 
Ideas  must  come  to  pupils  objectively  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  idea  should 
arise  in  the  mind  in  advance  of  the  word.     A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  an  idea 
IS  the  mental  image  of  a  thing.    The  thing  and  its  name,  then,  being  each  equal 
to  the  idea,  are  equal  to  each^other  and  are  inseparable.    Any  attempt  to  impart 
a  word  without  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  is  not  worthy  either  of  the  name 
of  teaching  or  of  attention  from  the  critics  of  teachers. -C-^^t?.  A.  LitileJUld, 
Pnnc^al,  State  Normal  School,  jR.  /. 


He  is 
He 
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Teaching  can  only  be  accomplished  by  occasi 

child.    The  Creator  has  implanted  the  power  to 

.  do  enough  of  that.    The  aim  of  the  teacher  »h 

He  may  need  stimulation  ;  he  must  be  set  to  doir 

investigate.    This  means  ordinarily  to  hold  his  al 

We  see  the  expression  **  teach  a  child  to  think.' 
not  teach  a  child  digestion,  can  you  ?  No,  the  Crt 
so  that  he  digests  **  of  himself."  The  teacher  car 
he  can  turn  the  mind  of  the  child  to  this  object;  h< 
been  done.     Here  is  the  field  of  work  of  the  teacl 

1.  Selecting  objects  of  thou 

2.  Directing  the  mind  to  th< 

3.  Testing  to  see  the  results 

The  school  is  not  a  parent.  It  can  do  only  a  pa; 
of  its  patrons  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  conti 
children  are  those  that  make  trouble  and  distur 
attack  the  school.  Neither  has  a  parent  done  his  ( 
his  child  and  furnished  him  with  book  and  slate  a 
teacher.  The  parent  must  give  his  aid,  his  sympati 
of  the  scholar  180  days  of  six  hours  each;  the  parer 
of  24  hours  each.  Who  cares  for  the  boy  or  girl 
the  year  that  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  ta 
in  all  sorts  of  company,  learning  everything  they  < 
time  the  precious  gem  of  life.  Then  they  come  t( 
With  all  their  imperfections,  daily  wrought  upon  by  1 
receives  them  and  is  expected  to  make  of  them  fin 
gods  could  not  do. —  TAe  Fountain. 

The  distance  at  which  the  ear  can  distinguish  soui 

sity  of  the  sound,  the  medium  through  which  it  is.tra 

including  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.   In  the  Polar  re] 

he  conversed  with  ease  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  m; 

in  water.    Colladon,  by  experiments  made  in  the  Lak 

a  bell  submerged  in  the  sea  might  be  heard  at  a  d 

miles.     Franklin  asserts  that  he  heard  the  striking  toj 

water  half  a  mile  away.    The  report  of  a  cannon  t 

communicates  a  vibration  to  the  soil.    The  cannons 

i  beyond  Leghorn,  about  56  miles  off,  and  that  of  Gen 

I  the  cannon  of  Mayence  was  heard  at  Timbeck,  a  vili 

!  the  English  landed  in  Egypt,  on  one  of  their  expedilio 

heard  130  miles  off.    In  1809  the  booming  of  the  cann 

Hanover  a  distance  of  157  miles.    But  the  greatest  dis 

'  produced  sounds  are  known  to  have  been  heard  wa; 

when  the  cannons  at  Antwerp  were  heard  in  the  Erzet 

distant.    The  noise  produced  by  an  intense  eruption  oi 

America  in  1744,  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  600  miles.- 

Under  no  circumstances  be  content  to  do  other  than 
let  the  fact  that  your  school  will  soon  be  out,  that  you  i 
borhood  shortly,  that  you  are  poorly  paid,  that  your  wor 
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you  are  preparing  for  another  profession,  or  that  you  are  going  to  get  married,  be 
excuse  for  slackening  effort  or  slighting  the  least  of  your  duties.  Your  duty  to 
yourself  and  your  pupils  demands  that  you  do  the  very  best  you  can  do,  and 
those  who  do  this  are  those  who  always  succeed  in  teaching,  or  farming,  or 
practising  a  profession.— 7>:raj  Journal  of  Education. 

You  do  not  live  for  yourself  If  you  live  for  yourself  you  shall  come  to  noth- 
ing. Be  brave,  be  just,  be  pure,  be  true  in  word  and  deed.  Care  not  for  your 
enjo3nxient,  care  not  for  your  life  ;  care  only  for  what  is  right.  So,  and  not  other- 
wise, it  shall  be  well  with  you.  So  the  Maker  of  you  has  ordered,  whom  you 
will  disobey  at  your  peril. 

My  experience  in  business  and  in  the  active  life  I  have  lived  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  any  institution  or  community  of  men,  whose  action  is  based  upon  this 
principle  will  be  a  success.  The  teacher  and  the  taught  will  catch  the  inspiration, 
and  so  long  as  we  are  true  to  these  foundation  ideas  all  will  be  well. — Charles 
/Ya/if  Brooklyn. 

The  right  standard  should  require  as  careful  preparation  for  teaching  as  is  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  medicine,  divinity,  or  law.— ^.  S.  Draper^  State  Supt. 
N.  V. 

That  method  of  instruction  which  is  based  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
and  the  creation  of  enthuiasm  in  the  student  is  the  only  system  worth  cultivation. 
— Boston  Journal. 

It  is  easy  for  teachers  to  mistake  excitement  for  enthusiasm.  Haste  to  try  all 
the  new  schemes  which  are  praised  by  others  will  not  take  the  place  of  genuine 
love  for  one's  work  and  painstaking  effort  to  achieve  the  best  possible  results 
which  material  and  circumstances  will  allow.  Real  enthusiasm  means  unceasing, 
conscientious,  unselfish  devotion  to  one's  profession,  than  which  none  can  be 
more  inspiring.—  The  Student. 

"  The  little  worries  that  we  meet  each  day 
May  lie  as  stumbling-blocks  across  our  way; 
Or  we  may  make  them  stepping-stones  to  be 
Nearer  each  day,  O  Lord,  our  God,  to  thee !  " 

'*  Do  thou  thy  work;  it  shall  succeed 
In  time  or  in  another  day : 
And  if  denied  the  victor's  need 
Thou  shalt  not  miss  the  toiler's  pay." 

"  Ah !  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 
Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 
Ever  level  and  ever  true 
To  the  toil  and  task  we  have  to  do, 
We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 
The  Fortunate  Isles." 


EDITORIAL. 

—In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Bowles, 
Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School.    At  that  time  it  was  not  known  v,ho 
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would  be  his  successor,  or  what  chang;es  would  o 
principals.  But  the  School  Board  has  since  taker 
lege  to  announce  that  Mr.  Julian  P.  Thomas  ha 
School ;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hill  succeeds  Mr.  Xhoma 
Mr.  Leroy  S.  Edwards  has  been  elected  to  the  vac 
School. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  oi 
years,  most  successfully  conducted  one  of  the  lar^< 
He  justly  ranks  among  the  most  scholarly  teacher 
ciplinarian  and  director  of  school  work  he  has  no 
enthusiastic,  practical,  and  fully  abreast  of  the  tii 
tional  movements.  The  Richmond  High  School 
of  its  reputation  for  thorough  work  under  his  mana 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  graduate  of  our  city  High  School  ai 
College.  He  is  yet  a  young  man— with  the  bloom 
tenance ;  but  he  has  had  several  years  experience  in 
an  enviable  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  skill  in 
principal  of  the  Valley  School  is  a  proof  of  the  go 
follow  his  promotion  to  a  sphere  of  larger  work  and 

Mr.  Edwards  was  appointed  directly  from  busin 
experience  in  school  work.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Ra 
for  several  years  successfully  conduct  a  private  schoc 
He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is,  both  physically  an 
for  the  ardous  and  responsible  duties  of  his  new  positj 
that  he  will  fill  it  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction 

The  City  School  Board  has  given  another  proof  of 
manner  in  which  it  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  si 

— The  school  public  of  Richmond  is  just  now  enjoy 
from  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
by  birth,  instinct,  and  education  ;  but  he  left  the  Old  i 
ago  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  rapidly  expanding  empire  • 
He  has  not,  however,  lost  any  of  his  love  for  the  Mot 
characteristics  which  mark  the  true  Virginian  wherevei 
been  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Texas,  and,  we  b< 
dent  of  Schools  in  the  prosperous  and  growing  city  of 
to  revisit  the  scenes  and  revive  the  memories  of  his  earl 
to  restore  the  failing  health  of  the  partner  of  his  life.  \ 
welcome  from  old  friends  and  col  lege -mates,  all  of  whor 
complete  restoration  of  his  wife's  health,  and  for  his  coi 
piness  in  his  new  home. 

Prof.  Hogg  has  very  pronounced  views  on  all  curre 
and  has  done  a  great  work  in  developing  and  perfecting 
adopted  State.  Our  intercourse  with  him  has  been  very 
to  us,  and  we  have  found  him  to  be  a  thorough  scholar  anc 
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bian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
&  Stuart's  Classical  Series. 


Philadelphia :  Eldridge  &  Brother.    Chase 


Cicero's  letters  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  Latin,  and  no  one  can  fully 
understand  the  great  orator's  life  or  appreciate  his  character,  without  a  careful 
study  of  his  letters.  Those  in  the  volume  before  us  are  judiciously  selected,  placed 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  chronological  order,  and  furnish  a  view  of  the  closing 
tiventy  years  of  Cicero's  life  and  of  the  scenes  and  events  that  marked  that  won- 
derful period  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

The  notes  are  full  and  satisfactory— special  attention  being  given  to  the  social 
and  political  affairs  of  the  times. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.     Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Boston 
'  University.    Appleton's  Classical  Series.     New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

The  editor  has  aimed  to  make  the  best  work  of  Juvenal  readable  without  awk- 
wardness even  in  mixed  classes.  He  has,  therefore,  omitted  several  of  the  satires, 
and  in  those  which  are  retained  he  has  omitted  all  lines  likely  to  offend  a  rational 
delicacy.  The  text  is  mainly  that  of  Biicheler's  edition  of  Jahn.  The  notes  and 
illustrations  are  suggestive  and  valuable. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT.  How  it  Grew,  What  it  Does,  and  How  it  Does  It.  By 
Jesse  Macy,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Economy 
in  Iowa  College.  Revised  Edition.  Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
M.  P.    85  cents. 

The  author  of  this  book  discusses  government  from  its  very  beginning.  The 
Constitution  assumes  the  existence  of  the  States,  and  it  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  the  States  To  attempt  to  teach  the  Federal 
Constitution  without  this  knowledge  results  in  teaching  error.  We  fully  assent 
to  this  principle,  and  think  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  only 
complete  and  satisfactory  but  very  interesting. 

RECREATION  QUERIES  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  By  C.  L.  Gru- 
ber.    Boston :  New  England  Publishing  Co.     Price,  75  cents. 

Of  the  many  books  of  historical  questions  and  answers  that  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  no  inexpensive  volume  has  been  so  complete,  authentic  and  varied 
as  this.  There  are  six  hundred  sensible  questions  upon  the  facts  and  fancies,  theo- 
ries and  traditions  in  United  States  history,  politics  and  literature,  with  full, 
intelligent,  clearly  stated  answers.  We  do  not,  however,  see  how  it  can  be  made 
available  as  a  text-book  or  useful  as  an  educational  work. 

TARBELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  By  Horace  S.  Tarbell.  A.  M. ,  Super- 
intendent  Public  Schools.  Providence,  R.  I.  First  Book.  Boston :  Published 
by  Ginn  &  Company.     M.  P.    50  cents. 

The  value  of  language  lessons  in  primary  schools  is  beyond  question  ;  but  the 
matter  has  been  pressed,  in  many  quarters,  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and  the 
craze  on  the  subject  is  now,  we  believe,  happily  dying  out.  This  book  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  any  of  its  numerous  predecessors  in  the  same  line. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  NEWS  OF  THE  YEAR.  Edited  by  Oilman  C.  Fisher, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muskegon,  Mich.  Boston :  New  England  Publish- 
ing Co.    Price,  20  cents. 
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An  interesting  resume  of  the  most  noted  occ 
are  "The  Fall  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,"  "  Fact 
Canal,"  "The  Portugese  and  the  Eng^lish  in  A 
Emin,"  "Our  New  States,"  "  Bismarck  and  Bmp 
can  Congress,"  *'  Two  Great  Achievements,"  el 

COMMON-SENSE  EXERCISES  IN  GEOGI 
Teachers'  Help  Manual.  Series,  No.  9.  Bostc 
Price,  25  cents. 

Those  who  have  examined  or  used  other  nu 
stand  the  scope  and  value  of  this  work.  It  will 
in  connection  with  any  text-book  in  a  regular  g^ei 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS.  I 
No.  I.  The  Veto  Power,  Its  Origin,  Developn 
emment  of  the  United  States  (i  789-1 889).  By 
B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy.  Edited  b> 
Assistant  Professor  of  History.     Boston  :  Publi; 

An  exceedingly  valuable  discussion  of  a  very  ii 
ject.    The  work  seems  to  be  thorouehty  done. 

We  also  have  from  Ginn  &  Co.  Webster's  Addre 
Stone  of  Bunker  Hiil  Monument,  with  a  Sketch  of 

To  the  student  of  oratory  and  of  classical  Engli 
standard,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  his  styi 

The  publishers  deserve  great  praise  for  the  exc€ 
issue. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  in  active  preparatior 
American  Citizen,"  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  This  t 
can  citizenship  after  the  type  of  Washington,  the  I 
devoted,  disinterested,  magnanimous,  fearless,  rever 

The  first  chapters  will  show  very  simply  how  tl 
government  are  worked  out  in  the  home,  the  school 
the  debating  society. 

The  second  part  will  furnish  the  main  facts  about  t 
our  government  in  towns  and  cities,  the  State  and  the 
some  of  the  questions  which  divide  men  into  partief 
taxation  and  the  tariff,  local  option  and  prohibitory  \i 
to  show  the  lines  upon  which  a  free  government  mi 
regard  for  the  public  good  which  ought  to  possess  its  1 

A  third  group  of  chapters  will  touch  upon  the  sub 
property  in  order  to  teach  the  great  moral  facts  upon 
generation  have  to  determine  various  social  and  indusi 

The  fourth  part  will  briefly  treat  certain  special  socii 
and  punishments,  how  to  help  the  unfortunate,  the prob 

The  closing  chapters  will  aim  to  interest  the  pupil  i 
nations  towards  each  other,  and  in  the  questions  of  wai 
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—Three  new  Old  South  Leaflets  have  been  added  to  the  general  series  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  all  of  them  devoted  to  Indian  subjects.  The  first 
is  Coronado*s  Letter  to  Mendoza  in  1540,  written  probably  from  the  Zuni  pueblo, 
describing  his  search  through  New  Mexico  for  the  famous  **  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola."  This  English  translation  of  Coronado*s  report  has  never  been  published 
before  except  in  the  large  and  costly  collections  of  Hakluyt,  and  it  is  of  special 
interest  at  this  time,  when  the  researches  of  Frank  Cushing  and  others  have 
directed  attention  anew  to  the  Zuni  country.  The  other  two  leaflets  are  John 
Eliot's  "  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in 
New  England,"  first  printed  in  London  in  167 1,  and  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock's 
"  Narrative  of  the  Original  Design,  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the 
liicUan  Charity-school  in  Lebanon,  Conn."  (1762).  The  establishment  of  this 
school  was  the  most  important  and  interesting  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  in  New  England,  in  the  last  century — Dartmouth  College,  of  which 
Wheelock  was  the  first  president,  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  school.  These 
papers  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  now 
furnishes  so  many  original  historical  documents  to  our  students  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  cents.  Wheelock's  "  Narrative  "  being  No.  22  of  the  series.  Mr.  Mead's  his- 
torical and  bibliographical  notes  to  the  three  new  leaflets  are  very  full. 

—Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  the  following  addi- 
tions to  their  valuable  list  of  works  on  education : 

(i)  The  authorized  translation  of  Compayr6's  Psychologic  AppHquU  d  C  Edu- 
cation, in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  Notions  Thloretiques,  is  a  treatise  on  elementary 
Psychology.  Vol.  II,  Application,  is  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
Psychology  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  education. 

(2)  The  authorized  translation  of  Compayr^'s  Cours  de  Morale  Thioretique  et 
Pratique,  These  lectures  are  all  fully  indexed,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  resum6 
of  its  contents. 

The  favorable  reception  given  to  the  Compayrd's  History  of  Pedagogy  and 
Lectures  on  Teaching,  issued  some  time  since,  leads  the  publishers  to  believe 
that  these  additional  volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers. 

—The  publishers  of  The  Century  are  now  able  to  make  definite  announcement 
that  they  have  secured  for  that  magazine  a  series  of  articles  consisting  of  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  of  one  of  the  most  famous  autobiographies  of  our  genera- 
tion,-the  Talleyrand  Memoirs,  the  publication  of  which  was  deferred  for  thirty 
years  by  the  wish  of  Talleyrand  when  he  died  in  1838,  and  again  postponed  at 
the  request  of  Napoleon  III,  who  was  permitted  to  examine  extracts  in  1866  or 
1868,  and  who  found  them  to  conflict  with  his  uncle's  memoirs  written  from  St. 
Helena. 

The  appearance  of  these  memoirs  has  been  long  looked  forward  to,— not  only 
for  the  light  they  will  throw  upon  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
historical  epochs,  but  for  the  personal  opinions  and  experiences  which  they  are 
known  to  contain.  Talleyrand,  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  by  Napoleon,  in 
turn  leader  of  the  clergy  of  France  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  president 
of  the  French  assembly,  ambassador  to  England,  friend  of  kings  and  ministers, 
three  times  foreign  minister  of  France  under  three  different  masters  —  the  Direc- 
tory, Napoleon,  and  Louis  XVIII  (winning  the  post  the  first  time  by  reason  of 
his  remarkable  utterances  upon  America  and  her  relations  to  the  mother  country, 
England),  was  without  question  the  ablest  diplomatist  of  an  age  when  t^e  art  of 
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diplomacy  was  at  its  height.    It  was  Talleyranc 
in  1814,  succeeded,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,   i 
of  the  allies  and  reestablishing  the  power  oi  Fran< 
and  who  concluded  the  secret  treaty  between 
country. 

The  Memoirs,  the  material  for  which  has  long:  b* 
de  Broglie,  are  to  appear  in  five  volumes,  and  7> 
from  each  volume  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  th< 
articles,  of  which  the  first  will  appear  in  an  early 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
to  France,  who  will  select  the  extracts. 

— The  Old  Homestead,  published  by  Davis  Bros 
publication  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  It  is  only  1 
books  over  30,000  paid-up  subscribers.  Its  succes 
dented  in  the  history  of  journalism,  but  even  pher 
ventures.  Its  unfaltering  and  unimpeded  strides  1 
perity  have  excited  the  admiration  of  its  friends 
'  growth  from  its  humble  beginning  until  they  see  \X 
building  in  the  South.  The  plant  of  The  Old  Hor 
the  South,  and  its  several  departments  are  among  tl 
of  any  publication  in  the  United  States.  The  Old 
range  in  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  musical,  and  fas 
the  children  and  notes  for  the  household  and  farm, 
and  its  tone  is  elevating.  Notwithstanding  its  size, 
matter,  yet  the  price  is  only  |i  a  year.    Sample  copi 

—A  new  monthly  has  been  started  by  E.  L.  KellO; 
Chicago,  called  Our  Times.  The  plan  of  this  pap< 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  from  month  to  month, 
for  teachers,  it  is  of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  keep 
of  the  world  that  contribute  to  its  real  progress.  It  ^ 
of  the  month  without  the  murders  and  scandals.  Ac 
of  the  contents  is  also  given  with  numerous  suggestio 


The  Magazines. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  October  presents  two  new  features  to  its  re 
Folks  National  Readinj;:  Circle,"  a  department  edited  by  Prof.  S.  R. 
will  interest  all  young  people  to  read  up  this  department.  The  se 
serial  story  begun  in  this  number,  entitled  "Well  Done:  A  Tale 
number  of  Thk  Fountain  is  unusually  good.  We  find  in  itsconti 
Poet :"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;'•  "  One  Secret  of  Health;"  "A  Moun 
"Bridging  the  Frith  of  Forth;"  "Walks  About  London,"  "G 
"  Quails.'* 

TABLE-TALK  for  October.  The  most  helpful  and  practical  ma 
housewives  is  Tablb-Talk,  published  at  Philadelphia  and  edited  by  I 
number  is  before  us.  and  is  full  of  seasonable  articles  for  the  housewif 
sonable  Grocery  Hints,"  containing  valuable  information  to  the  hou 
Housekeeping  "  is  the  title  of  a  common-sense  article  by  Mrs.  Grajrsoi 
and  "  New  Menus  for  October  "  by  Mrs.  Rorer ;  "  The  Table  and  its . 
and  There,"  "  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,"  "  The  Cup  tbi 
ington."    These  articles  are  mere  mention  of  a  portion  of  what  appeal 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  October :  Portrait  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  Out-of-thc- 
Ways  in  High  Savoy,  by  Edward  Eggleston.  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  conclusion,  by 
jos«ph  Jeflerson.  Why  Patronage  in  OflSce  is  Un-American,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Friend  Olivia, 
conclusion,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  On  Meteorites  and  the  History  of  Stellar  Systems,  by  G.  H.  Darwin. 
An  Artist's  Letters  From  Japan,  by  John  La  Farge.  The  women  of  the  French  Salons,  VI,  The 
Sa  ]  ons  of  the  Eiebteenth  Century,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  How  Jerry  Bought  Malviny,  by  Virginia 
Fthjkt  Boyle.  Prehistoric  Cave-Dwellings,  by  F.  T.  Bickford.  In  Dark  New  England  Days,  by 
Sarah  Ome  Jewetl.  The  Empty  Hour,  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann.  Woman  in  American  Literature,  by 
H<.-Ten  Gray  Cone.  Elf-Shot,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  A  Hard  Road  to  Travel  out  of  Dixie,  by 
LiHjtit.  W.  H.Shelton.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Partisan  Recognition  of  the  Independent  Voter.  A 
Te^t  of  Good  Citizenship.  The  Merit  System  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  Open  Letters.  The  Merit 
Si.  seem,  by  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Hugh  S- Thompson.  Does  Vivisection  Help?  by  Edward 
Be  rdoe-  An  Anecdote  of  Sheridan,  b>'  Gen.  Abner  Doubleday.  McClellan's  Candidacy  with  the  Army, 
by  Earl  M.  Rogers  Bric-i-Brac.  To  my  Lost  Luray,  by  John  Eliot  Bowen.  Mammy's  Churning 
ScQgf  by  Edward  A.  Oldham.  , 


The  nnmbcrs  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  for  October  i8th  and  25th  contain  The  Progress  of  Weather 
Stti'ly-  Carthage.  In  a  Sunny  Land.  My  Desert  Island.  A  Mediaeval  Popular  Preacher.  On  the 
Fi-hting  Instinct.  Goethe's  Last  Days.  Carlyle  and  Old  Women.  A  Tragical  Tertulia.  Mahome- 
diris  at  ihc  Docks.  "  Eh,  but  It's  Queer  Altogether."  A  Princess  of  Conde.  A  Physiologist's  Wife. 
In  <.  <*>-lon.  John  Bull  Abroad  The  Defensive  Position  of  Holland.  The  Last  Days  of  Heine.  Dis- 
covery of  an  Early  Christian  House  at  Rome.  An  Old  Letter  from  the  Baltic,  by  Lady  Easllake. 
Parallel  Passages  from  European  and  Asiatic  Writers.  Ober-Ammergau.  Behind  the  Scenes,  and 
the  usual  amount  of  choice  poetry. 

TREASURE  TROVE  for  October:  An  Old-Fashioned  Follv,  by  J.  E.  Lewis.  Some  October  Au- 
thurs,  by  Wolslan  Dixey.  No  Place  like  Home,  poem,  by  Lilian  Grey.  The  Making  of  Homes,  by 
JiaJiKjn  JLockwood.  Brother  Eben's  Horn,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Peters.  Woods  and  Flowers,  by  N.  O.  W. 
How  the  Normans  came  to  Normandy,  by  Katherine  Armstrong.  An  Elephant  Hunt.  The  Hub  of 
th*  Universe,  by  F.  O.  Brewer.  The  Impostor,  chapters  XVI  and  XVII.  by  Chas.  R.  Talbot.  Work 
for  Rosy  Fingers,  by  Anna  M.  Pratt.  Hints  to  our  Girls,  by  Abigail  Adams.  My  Boy  Lover,  by  Eva 
C,  Griffith.  Scientific  Industry,  by  J.  R.  D-  Small  Beasts  of  Prev.  Humble  Life  in  New  York,  by 
Mark  Lane.  A  Prince  of  Music  and  a  Prince  of  Magic,  by  Carl  Marks.  A  Great  Cardinal's  Promo- 
tion, by  M.  E.  Wilkes.  Some  Interesting  People,  by  Wm.  Rice.  These  Mortal  Fames,  by  J.  R.  Law- 
rence.    Editor's  Desk.    Original  Prize  Stories.    Star-gazing.    Letter-box.    Our  Little  Ones. 


THE  HOME  MAKER.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Croly,  "Jenny  June."  Contents  for  October:  Frontis. 
piece,  '*  The  Crown  of  the  Year."  The  Married  Life  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  by  Penelope  Grant.  Children 
in  a  Library,  by  Albert  F.  Edmund.  Joan  of  Arc  in  French  Art,  by  Florence  Grey.  To  Rudyard 
Kipling^,  poem,  by  Tohn  Moran.  Hannah  Brown,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas  Portrait  of  a  Child,  poem, 
by  Marion  C.  Smith.  A  Woman's  Privilege,  by  Judith  Spencer.  A  Three  Volume  Novel,  poem,  by 
Douglas  Sladen.  Arm-Chair  and  Foot-Stool.  About  Books,  by  H.  L.  R.  Art  Class.  A  Figure 
Sketch,  by  Carl  Hirshburg.  Work.  Stenography,  by  Anna  Wade  Westbrook.  Practical  Photogra- 
phy, No.  I.  by  M.  A.  PaulT.  Mrs.  Melcomble-Dike's  Mind  Cure,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Walling.  In  Life 
and  Death,  poem,  by  Richard  E.  Burton.  The  Daughter's  Room,  by  Hester  M.  Poole.  Some  Italian 
"Courtesy  Books."  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn.  What's  in  a  Name?  by  Frederic  Myonon.  Home 
Work  for  Home-Makers,  by  Emma  Moffett  Tyng.  With  the  House  Wife.  My  First  Housekeeping, 
b>'  Delirercncc  Dingle.  An  Italian  Kitchen,  by  Jennie  Porter  Rudd.  A  Glimpse  of  a  French  Canadian 
Home,  by  Linda  Bell  Colson.  Cherelier  in  Our  L)ay,  by  S.  F.  R.  A  Happy  Idea— A  Longfellow  Lunch- 
eon, by  Adelc  K.  lohnson.  Beds  and  Bed-making,  by  J.  E.Brooks,  bueen  Bee  Receipts.  Anent 
Baby's  BotUe.  Santa  Barbara,  poem,  bv  Nina  Woods.  Fashions.  Correspondence  and  Queries. 
Book  Notices.     The  Cycle  Department.  '  Publisher's  Notes. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  has  completed  seventeen  successful  years,  and  begins  its  eighteenth  with  the 
November  number.  From  the  first  it  has  had  a  policy  of  its  own  and  has  adhered  to  it  without 
wavering.  The  magazine  seems  to  stand  alone  as  a  representative  of  the  growing  modern  conviction 
that  influence  and  example  are  better  than  preaching  and  teaching,  and  that  cultivation  of  good  taste 
is  no  less  important  than  training  the  intellect.  The  new  volume  will,  it  is  announced,  contain  a  num- 
ber of  serials  by  prominent  writers  for  the  young.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  "  The  Tinkham  Bro- 
thers' Tide-Mill,  '  a  continued  story  of  great  interest  and  lasting  popularity  among  boy  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  their  sisters,  will  contribute  a  long  serial  entitled,  "  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford  "  ; 
and  Noah  Brooks,  whose  exciting  book,  "The  Boy  Emigrants,"  is  well  remembered,  will  write  a 
similar  and  yet  different  serial,  "  The  Boy  Settlers,"  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
during  the  border  troubles.    Both  of  these  stories  begin  in  this  number  and  are  full  ol  wholesome  m- 


Mr.  Ellicott's  article  and  shows  the  contrast  between  tne  k'ictory,  Nelson's  flag-ship,  and  a  modern 
nrianM>f-war.    "W.  J.  Henderson  tells  a  pleasing  story  of  the  "Long-lost  Son  "  kind,  called  "  Found  in 


the  Forecastle,"  which  is  excellently  illustrated  by  Hill.  Besides  the  longer  prose  attractions  noted, 
we  may  speak  of  "  Little  Vemba  Brown,"  a  bright  suggestion  bv  M.  M.  D.,  illustrated  by  Wiles's 
beautiful  frontispiece  drawing ;  "  A  Story  I  Told  the  Pirate,"  a  humorous  bit  of  child  nature ;  "  The 
Mules  and  the  Electric  Car,"  a  funny  but  ve-ra-cious  anecdote ;  "  Jack  and  Jill  Reynard,"  one  of  Mr. 
Holder's  sketches  of  animal  life;  "  The  Sequel,"  a  fanciful  story  by  Tudor  Jenks.  with  BenselPs  pic- 
tures ;  and  "The  'Gator,"  by  Clarence  B.  Moore.  The  verse  of^the  number  is  led  by  Celia  Thaxter's 
••  An  Old  Friend,"  with  its  appreciative  illustration  by  Jessie  McDermott.  Other  poems  and  verses 
are  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Margaret  Vandegrift,  Mary  E.  Blake  and  W.  H.  S.  There  are  still  many  fea- 
tures besides  the  departments  to  mention  but  no  reader  will  overlook  any  of  them. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  Mi^GAZINE.— November  Contents 
Ashton  R.  Willard.  The  Third  Estate  of  the  South,  Rev.  / 
Visitor  In  the  South,  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.,  D.  L 
October  Canlp-Fire,  by  C.  G.  Rogers.  The  Tancrible  Writi 
Fifty  Years  of  a  Canadian  Uuiversity,  by  J  J.  Bell,  M.  A. 
Stansbury.  The  Professor  of  America,  by  Edward  Everett  H 
Champlin.  Japanese  Popular  Art,  by  W.  Henry  WinsJow. 
Coach  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  W.  Blackburn  Harte.  The  Nev 
In  November  Days,  by  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher.  Poor  Mr.  Po 
Kukushka,  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  The  Best  of  Friends,  by  ' 
by  M.  C.  Reid.    Editors'  Table.    The  Omnibus. 

SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE.— November  Contents  :  Sifirnal 
Tale  of  a  Tusk  of  Ivory,  by  Herbert  Ward.  _Cardinal  Newman 

Stimson.     Lifi 
Jerr\' — Part 


II.  by  Ini^o  Deane     Dr.  Materialismus,  by  F  J. 
A  Day  with  a  Country  Doctor,  by  Frank  French. 


in  June— to  be  continued  through  the  year.  Through  the  Gra 
Brewster  Stanton.  T  he  Training  of  a  Nurse,  by  Mrs.  Frederi 
Cruisers  in  French  Harbors,  by  Rufus  Fairchifd  Zogbaum  (tl 
the  "  White  Squadron.")  In  Broceliande.  Nature  and  Man  ii 
by  N.  S.  Shaler.  Fugitives,  by  Graham  R.  Tomson.  The  Poini 
Mechanical  Criticism— The  Spartan  Virtue. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents: 
Gwynnc  Bettany.  Heroines  of  the  Human  Comedy,  by  Junius  I 
by  Charles  D.  Bell.  Some  Experiences  of  a  Stump  Speaker,  bv 
Purple,  by  G.  Bamett  Smith.  My  Lady  Waits,  by  Charles  Was 
P.  The  Famous  Sonnet  of  Arvers,  translated  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  La 
Hart  wick  Thorpe.  Accidents  and  Trifles,  by  William  Shepard. 
Anne  H.  Wharton.  Journalism  versus  Literature,  by  W.  J.  Hen 
thorne  and  Melville  Philips.    New  Books.    With  the  Wits. 

;  THE   POPULAR   SCIENCE   MONTHLY  for  November. 

I  Herbert  Spencer.    The  Relations  of  Men  of  Science  to  the  Gener 

The  Root-Tip,  by  Frederick   Le   Roy  Sargent.     My  Class  in 
:  Logic  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  by  Arthur  Kitson.      Ha 

•  Mayer,  M.  E.    The  History  of  a  Star,  by  Prof.  J.  Norman  Locky 

\  by  Elaine  Goodale.    The  use  of  Alcohol  in  Medicine,  by  A.  G.  Bi 

j  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.    School  Life  in  Relation  to  Growth  and  1 

I  Amos  Eaton.      Correspondence:   Pupils  or  Machines ?—Antise 

Editor's  Table :  Hindrances  to  Scientific  Progress— The  Library  i 
\  Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

A  man  of  truly  heroic  make  was  Dr.  Samuel  G'^idlev  Howe,  who 

Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  in  the  November  WIDE  AWAKE :  th 

Hero,"  from  Whittier's  noble  poem  of  which  Dr.  Howe  was  the  s 

by  a  portrait  of  this  great  champion  of  the  blind  and  of  all  distress* 

hood,  by  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  arti: 

Purdy,  an  episode  of  the  Civil  War,  is  the  initial  stor>'  of  the  numt 

dialect  tale  of  great  strength,  "  Lucy  Pervear,"  by  Margaret  Sidne 

Jumped  a  Mine,"  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  S.  Stickney.     Miss  Kis 

ancestral  war-romance,  "  A  Story  of  1812,"  with  Commodore  Perr 

I  mont  contributes  the  last  of  her  series,  "  The  Will  and  the  Way  Si 

I  "  Herbert  Pender's  Translations."  is  by  William  B.  Chisholm.    Mis 

!  Blue '  of  Grand  Pr^,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Canadii 

Ballard.  "  Thanksgiving  at  the  White  House,"  by  M.  S,  Mrs.  Clafli 

Mother  Goose  Plum  Pudding,"  and  several  poems,  together  with 

anecdote,  conclude  a  good  number. 


THE  UHAU  1  AUUUAiN  for  iNOvemoer  presents  me  loiiowingiaD 
Development  of  the  English,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman  ;  "The  En| 
ow  Wilson,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D. ;  ''The  Religious  History  of  Englai 
?*isher ;  **  How  the  Saxons  Lived,"  Part  Two,  by  R.  S.  Dix;  '^Th 


THE  CH  AUTAUQUAN  for  November  presents  the  following  tab 
Develo  -   -  •  -    —  -—    - 

row  \A 
Fisher; 

Part  Two,  by  D.  McG.  Means;  "  The  Knight  of  the  Round  Table,"  b 
day  Readings,"  Selected  by  Bishop  Vincent ;  "  What  Shall  we  Do  W 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  ;  "  The  Silver  Bill,"  by  Thomas  H.  Ham 
II,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss ;  "  The  First  Snow,"  by  Jessie  F.  O'Donneli 
by  J.  P.  Mahaffy ;  "  The  Origin  in  Literature  of  Vulgarisms,"  by  Prof 
Houses  and  Other  Aids  to  Navigation,"  by  William  Mooney;  "C 
Charles  M.  Skinner;  "  Henrik  Ibsen's  Greatest  Work,"  by  H.  H 
France."  by  Albert  De  La  Berge ;  *'  Home  Building,"  I,  by  B>T0f 
Council  Taole:  A  plea  for  Hobby-Horses,"  by  Fulia  C.  R.  Dorr;  " 
Should  Understana,"  by  Lelia  Robin.son  Sawtclle ;  "  Winter  Fashii 
Torrey  ;  "  A  Co-operative  Ejcperiment,"  by  Harriet  Carter ;  "  The  Par 
by  Katherine  Armstrong;  "  The  Pro  and  Con  of  the  Church  Supper. 
M.  I  Henrv  and  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson ;  Con,  Emily  Huntington  Mill 
petition  between  Men  and  Women  in  Business,"  concluded,  by  Ell 
Cards,"  II,  by  Helen  A.  Comwell ;  "  A  Song  of  Reunion  for  Thanksg 
ris;  "My  Wife's  Green-House,"  by  C.  P.  Woodring,  M.  D. ;  "How 
Morrell ;  "  Some  Tendencies  of  Higher  Education,"  by  Anne  H.  Whi 
Rose  Lattimore  Ailing. 
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[TU  /(MnMi  i»  tmU  to  evtrjf  OomUjf  SuperinUmdeni  emd  IHttrict  CUrk,  and  mutt  b€  ear^fkUy  pruerotd 
b]f  Um  at  pMie  proptrtt  and  trmtmiUed  to  thtir  nteeeooort  in  qffiee.] 

GensQS,  &o. 

WHOLE  POPULATION  OF   THE  STATE— SCHOOL    POPULATION — ENROLL- 
MENT OF  PUPILS  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statistics  will  prove  of  interest  to  school  officers : 


CGUiNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city. . . . 
Alexandria  county. 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst .  

Appomattox 

Augusu 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland *.'.;; 

Botetourt .'. 

Brunswick 


Buckmgham... 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City.... 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield . . . 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland... 

Danville 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City. 

Esser 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 


Whole  Popu- 
lation, U.  S. 
Census,  1890. 


27,243 

32,345 

14.318 

4,145 

9,240 

9,029 

17,551 

9550 

30.038 

4,577 
31,194 

5.132 
14,752 
17,162 

5,857 
14,351 
21,161 
16,619 
15,460 

5.015 
15.039 
16.928 

8,068 

3.821 
13,200 

9.453 
10,285 

5.074 
12,843 
16.168 
10,020 
16,591 
22,583 
14,370 

•1889. 


School  Popu- 
lation, Census 
of  1890. 


11,220 

13,152 

4,823 

1,376 
3,107 
4.207 
8,166 
4,026 
11,256 

1,799 

13,209 

2,010 

6,099 

7,409 
2,526 
7,049 
8,713 
7,785 
6,513 
2,112 

7,179 
6,558 
2.973 
1,544 
5,684 
4,051 
3.578 
2,196 

5,485 
4,116 

4,285 

6,403 

10,643 

6,107 


Whole  No.  Pupils 

Enrolled  in  Public 

Schools,  1890. 


5,832 
5,718 
1,838 

621 
1,862 
1,858 
4.504 
2,216 
7,081 

971 
7,284* 
1,594 
3,793 
3.630 
1,126 
3,075 
4.505 
3,237 
4,341 
1,002 

3,159 
3,195 
1,551 
1,247 
2,759 
1.925 
1,499 
1,078 
2,805 

1.679 
2,033 
3,820 

6.235 
4,289 


I    '!.r 


/' 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES 


Fluvanna 

Franklin 

♦Frederick  (1880) 

tFredericksburg, 

Giles 

Gloucester, 

Goochland, 

Grayson 

Greene, 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover, 

Henrico. 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

Tames  City . . . 

King  and  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 
Louisa 
Lunenburg. 
Lynchburg. 
Madison 
Manchester, 
Mathews, 
Mecklenburg. 
Middlesex 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 
Nelson 
New  Kent 
.Norfolk  city 
Norfolk  county 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottoway 
Orange, 
Page.. 
Patrick 
Petersburg;, 
Pittsylvania, 
Portsmouth 
Powhatan 
Prince  Edward 
Prince  George. 
Princess  Anne 
Prince  William 
Pulaski 

Rappahannock, 
Richmond  city 
Richmond  county. 
Roanoke  city 


*  Returns  for  1890  not  received. 


t  Included,  we  pr 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Roanoke  county. 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham  — 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  — 

Smyth 

Southampton  — 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland.,. 
Williamsburg. . . . 

Winchester 

Wise 

Wythe 

York , 


Whole  Popu- 
lation, U.  S. 
Census,  1890. 


Total 1,648,849 


13.959 
23,021 

31.253 
16,096 
21,699 
19,640 

I3»338 

20,030 

14,207 

7.342 

6,921 

8,230 

11,066 

19.887 

8,273 

6,646 

28,980 

8,383 

1,385 

4.957 

9.320 

17.978 

7,590 


School  Popu- 
lation, Census 
of  1890. 


5,183 
9.362 
12,276 

6,424 
8,721 
7,448 
5.388 
8,130 
4,257 
2,839 
2,377 
2,989 

4,699 
7.130 
3,485 
1,639 
11,110 

3.427 
448 
1,740 
3.294 
6,961 
3,189 


652,045 


Whole  No.  Pupils 

Enrolled  in  Public 

Schools,  1890. 

2,966 
5.038 
7.933 
4.325 
5.774 
4,945 
3,610 
3,712 
2,141 
1,538 
1,132 
1,588 
2,605 
3.140 
1,895 
691 

7,154 
1,708 

201 

810 
2,213 
3.696 
1.584 


342,277/ 


Nepotism.—"  School  officers  are  cautioned  against  all  appearance  of 
nepotism  or  favoritism  in  any  form  in  the  employment  of  teachers." 
Section  400,  paj^e  134,  School  Law, 

From  complaints  made  to  the  Central  Office,  it  appears  that  school 
officers  have  failed,  in  some  cases,  to  regard  the  law  above  quoted.  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  for  this  Department  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
cases  when  the  statements  made  are  so  conflicting.  But  the  number  of 
complaints  made  justifies  the  belief  that  some  of  them  are  well  founded. 
The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  avoid  even  the  **  appearance  of  nepotism  or 
favoritism  in  any  form.** 


Teachers'  Examination  Questions— Wisconsin. 

Complying  with  frequent  requests  from  superintendents,  we  shall  pub- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  copies  of  the  questions  used  in  the  examination 
of  applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  other  States.  This  month  we  repro- 
duce the  questions  used  in  Wisconsin— ''Third  Grade,  Series  B.** 
These  questions  constitute  a  part  of  a  uniform  graded  series  prepared  by 
a  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
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A  uniform  graded  course  of  study,  prepaj 
dent,  is  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  i 
other  states  also. 

It  is  believed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  pubJ 
be  promoted  by  establishing  a  uniform  stx 
teachers,  and  by  gradually  introducing*  a  ui 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Are  we  not  re 
this  policy  ?    What  think  our  superintendents 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  State  the  scope  of  work  to  be  covered  on 
in  the  work  of  the  **  Middle  Form." 

2.  State  fully  how  you  would  proceed  in  teacl 
steps  in  order. 

3.  Sold  a  load  of  hay  weighing  2,127  pounds 
in  the  shortest  way,  and  then  explain  your  proc 

4.  A  grocer  bought  a  barrel  of  syrup  conta 
cents  per  gal.;  after  losing  one-ninth  of  it  by  lea 
der  so  as  to  gain  on  first  cost,  a  sum  equal  to 
which  leaked  out.     What  was  the  selling  price  p 

5.  How  much  is  a  pile  of  4  foot  wood  worth  \ 
6  feet  high,  at  $4.50  a  cord  ? 

6.  A  grocer  buys  butler  in  the  country  at  18^ 
it  to  his  agent  in  New  York,  paying  ^  of  a 
What  would  be  the  grocer's  profit  on  24  tubs 
pounds,  after  paying  $1.50  cartage  and  2  per  c 
agent  for  selling  ? 

7.  A  lady  paid  \  of  her  money  for  a  dress  and 
a  shawl;  if  the  dress  cost  $6  more  than  the  shawi 
she  have  at  first  ? 

Change  this  problem  to  one  in  percentage. 

8.  How  much  less  is  a  discount  of  ^  and  then  : 
discount  of  40  per  cent,  from  a  bill  of  $346.40.'^ 

9.  Write  a  negotiable  promissory  note  in  proper 
enthesis  the  words  which  make  it  negotiable.  L 
to-day  and  mature  July  loth  next,  interest  at  legal 

10.  Find  the  amount  due  on  the  foregoing  note  a 
of  ^  of  the  face  of  the  note  having  been  made  one 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

I.  What,  if  any,  do  you  consider  to  be  the  diffe 
of  Language  teaching  and  Grammar  teaching  ?  He 
the  former  ? 
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2.  Give  a  plan  for  teaching  pupils  who  are  not  ready  to  study  Gram- 
mar the  proper  use  of  the  different  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs,  sit,  set, 

ring.  go.  come. 

3.  Stale  how  you  could  conduct  a  written  exercise  in  language  with  a 
Third  Reader  class,  including  correction  of  errors. 

A.  Give  the  different  properties  of  nouns,  define  each,  and  state  why 
you  would  teach  pupils  these  properties. 

5.  Would  you  teach  pupils  to  analyze  sentences  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

6.  Make  such  corrections  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  following  senten- 
ces, and  give  authority  for  your  changes  : 

(a)  Hand  me  them  things,  (d)  The  father  he  died,  the  mother  she 
followed,  ic)  and  the  children  were  taken  sick.  (^)  A  dog  was  found  in 
the  streets  who  wore  a  brass  collar. 

7.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following  sentences:  (a)  The  energy  which 
drives  our  locomotives  and  forces  our  steamships  through  the  waves 
comes  from  the  sun.  (^)  Milton  said  he  did  not  educate  his  daughters 
in  the  languages,  because  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman. 

8.  Give  three  rules  for  the  construction  of  possessive  forms.  Illustrate 
each  by  an  example. 

9.  How  do  you  determine  the  case  of  a  relative  pronoun  in  a  sentence. 
Illustrate  by  means  of  (7),  above. 

10.  Write  an  outline  of  what  you  would  attempt  in  language  teaching 
in  the  Primary  Form. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  nations  carried  on  early  explorations  within  what  is  now  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  ?  Give  in  a  general  way,  an  idea  of  the 
field,  and  extent  of  the  explorations  of  each. 

2.  What  nations  followed  their  explorations  by  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  such  of  these  attempts  as  resulted  in  per- 
manent settlements. 

3.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  events  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  French 
control  over  territory  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

4.  What  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War?  What 
benefits  resulted  from  our  separation  from  Great  Britain  ? 

5.  Contrast  the  Revolution  with  the  Rebellion,  as  to  area  of  terri- 
tory within  which  active  military  operations  were  carried  on  ;  number  of 
men  engaged;  loss  of  life;  cost;  results. 

6.  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise?  Cause  of  it?  What  effect 
did  it  have  ? 

7.  Name  three  great  statesman  who  lived  between  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Secession.  Tell 
why  you  think  they  deserve  the  reputation  of  being  great  statesman. 
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8.  Give  an  account  of  the  development  of 
United  States.  • 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  devopment  of  on 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  development  of 

■ 

READING. 

1.  What  distinction  do  you  make  betweei 
Expressive  reading  ?    What  is  the  relation  of  < 

2.  What  special  matters  must  be  attended  t< 
intelligent  reading  ?     Expressive  readings  ? 

3.  In  assigning  advance  work  for  preparati 
class,  to  what  matters  should  the  teacher  give  £ 

4.  When  and  how  would  you  use  supplemc 
order  to  make  it  an  aid  in  teaching  reading  .•* 

5.  What  is  Emphasis  ?  How  would  you  tea 
emphasis?  "The  boy  ran  swiftly."  In  this  s< 
meaning  caused  by  changing  emphasis  from  sec 
to  fourth.     What  should  determine  the  emphasis 

6.  Write  a  list  of  four  words,  each  of  four  sylla 
accent  placed  on  first  syllable  of  first  word,  sec 
word,  etc.  What  value  would  there  be  in  having 
words  rapidly,  first  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
then  on  second  syllable  of  each  word,  etc. 

7.  Read  a  selection  of  prose  and  one  of  poeti 
examiner,  and  a  few  moments  given  for  examinati< 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

Examiner  will  read  each  problem  to  the  class  no 
allow  not  to  exceed  two  minutes  for  the  solution 
Pencil  and  paper  are  not  to  be  used  under  any  circ 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  answer.  All  members 
their  results  at  the  same  time,  on  signal  being  give 
the  expiration  of  the  two  minutes  allowed. 

1.  What  fraction  divided  by  f  of  12  will  give  \ 
minute  allowed. 

2.  A  man  sold  two  houses  for  $1,200  each;  on  00 
cost  price,  and  on  the  other  he  lost  \  of  the  cost  pri 
he  gain  or  lose  on  the  two  ? 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  428  lbs.  of  bran  at  75  cts.  per  I 
ute  allowed. 

4.  The  difference  between  i  and  J  of  a  number  is 
number.     Find  the  number. 
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5.  A  boy  can  dig  25  bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  day  ;  he  can  pick 
50  bushels  in  a  day.  How  many  bushels  can  Yte  dig  and  pick  in  5 
days? 

6.  A  man  earning  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  works  on  a  certain.day 
from  I  P.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.     How  much  does  he  earn  on  that  day  ? 

7.  Twenty  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  40  days ;  if  five  men  assist 
them,  how  long  will  it  take  ? 

8.  If  to  48  gallons  of  wine  2  gallons  of  water  are  added,  what  per  cent, 
of  the  mixture  is  water  ? 

9.  By  selling  Cashmere  at  $1.40  a  yard  I  gain  i6f  per  cent.  What  is 
my  gain  on  a  sale  amounting  to  $32.20? 

10.  A  boy  buys  chestnuts  at  $2.50  a  bushel  and  sells  them  for  5  cts.  a 
pint ;  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  five  different  classes  of  facts  which  may  properly  be  taught 
from  an  outline  map  before  the  pupil  begins  to  use  a  text-book  in  geo- 
graphy? 

2.  Name  the  different  purposes  for  which  a  globe  may  properly  be  used 
in  teaching  geography.  How  would  you  accomplish  these  purposes  if 
you  had  no  globe  in  the  school- room  ? 

3-  Make  an  outline  for  teaching  a  Middle  Form  pupil  the  geography 
of  Wisconsin. 

4.  What  use  can  you  make  of  pictures,  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  folders  and  circulars  issued  by  railway  companies,  in  teaching 
geography  ? 

5-  Draw  a  map  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  county  in  which  you  live,  or  of 
the  United  States.  Indicate  boundary  lines,  and  names  of  contiguous 
political  or  natural  divisions. 

6.  Why  are  the  different  zones  of  the  width  that  they  are?  Give  the 
different  widths. 

7.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
elevation,  drainage,  water  areas, 

8.  Locate  the  coal  fields,  iron  deposits,  and  lead  regions  of  the  United 
States.  In  teaching  the  geography  of  the  coal  regions  what  would  you 
teach  of  the  modes  .of  preparing  coal  for,  and  placing  it  on,  the  market? 
What  would  you  teach  of  its  industrial  importance  ? 

9-  Of  what  commercial  importance  is  the  Suez  canal  ?  If  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  canal  shall  be  completed,  which  would  be  the  greater  aid  to 
commercial  intercourse,  and  why  ? 

10.  Name  and  locate  with  reference  to  each  other  and  Wisconsin  the 
different  political  divisions  of  Europe. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITEE 

1.  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
our  present  Constitution  ? 

2.  What  provision  was  made  for  amending^ 
does  the  process  of  amending  the  State  Consti 
amending  the  U.  S.  Constitution  ? 

3.  Name  three  powers  possessed  by  the  Hous 
not  by  the  Senate ;  give  reason  why  the  Hous 
control  of  these  matters. 

4.  State  the  length  of  term  and  mode  of  elec 
members  of  the  House.    Give  reasons  for  the  di 

5.  Why  has  Congress  been  given  exclusive 
Naturalization  ?     State  the  process  by  which  a  f 
citizen  of  the  U.  S. 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  Constitution.  In 
ment  is  a  Constitution  unnecessary?  In  what  re 
government  better  than  one  having  no  Consti tuti< 

7.  What  general  differences  between  the  Articl< 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  original  and  appellete  juri 
something  coming  within  the  actual  or  possible  t 

9.  What  amendments  to  the  United  States  C 
necessary  by  the  civil  war  ?     Give  the  scope  of  ea 

10.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Executive  De[ 
States  Government?  What  necessity  for  such  { 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  the  < 
in  one  man. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIE 

1.  What  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolpg 
to  have  in  order  to  do  successfully  the  work  which 
regard  to  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  up< 

2.  In  which  form  would  you  begin  this  work  an 
ceed  with  the  first  year's  work  ? 

3.  Stimulants  and  narcotics  affect  muscular  acti< 
it  ?  Trace  effects  produced  from  the  time  the  narco 
the  mouth  until  its  effect  is  shown  in  a  change  of  in 

4.  What  is  it  necessary  to  know  of  the  nervous  * 
tion  with  other  systems,  in  order  to  teach  this  mal 

5.  Why  is  smoking  worse  for  boys  than  it  is  for 
cessful  in  making  boys  believe  this  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  subject  of  bathing  under  the  fofl 
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necessary?    Frequency?    Proper  Time?     Precautions  to   prevent  bad 
results  ?    Effect  upon  the  system  ? 

7.  What  would  you  teach  in  connection  with  the  above  subject  con- 
cerning proper  positions  in  sitting  and  standing;  proper  exercise  and 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  taken  ?     Why  would  you  do  this  ? 

8.  Explain  the  injurious  effects  of  wearing  wet  clothing;  exposure  to 
sudden  changes  of  atmosphere ;  sitting  in  a  draft. 

9.  Give  three  hygienic  laws  not  already  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  which 
you  deem  important  and  which  you  would  teach. 

10.  Why  is  pure  air  necessary?  What  means  would  you  adopt  to 
secure  pure  air  in  your  school-room  without  endangering  the  health  of 
your  pupils  by  drafts  or  too  great  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  ? 


THEORY  AND  ART. 

1.  What  advantages  result  from  the  adoption  and  use  in  district 
schools  of  an  authorized,  fixed  and  definite  course  of  study  ? 

2.  Upon  taking  charge  of  a  school  of  which  you  know  little,  what 
records  would  be  of  use  to  you  ? 

3.  State  definitely  the  points  upon  which  you  would  need  preparation 
in  order  to  use  understandingly  the  "  Course  of  Study  *'  prepared  by  the 
State  Superintendent. 

4.  In  attempting  to  follow  the  "  Course  of  Study  *'  what  would  Le  the 
greatest  difficulties  you  would  encounter  ?  How  would  you  proceed  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  as  far  as  possible  ? 

5.  If  you  have  six  pupils  in  Geography,  all  of  about  the  same  attain- 
ments, but  each  having  a  text- book  different  from  the  others,  how  would 
you  proceed  to  keep  them  all  in  the  same  class,  provided  they  are  unable 
to  purchase  new  books  ?     State  how  you  would  assign  a  lesson. 

6.  What  profitable  work  in  Language  could  you  give  a  pupil  who  is 
doing  Upper  Form  work  in  Arithmetic,  Reading,  and  Geography,  but 
who  has  never  studied  Grammar  or  Language  Lessons  ? 

7.  How  would  you  proceed  in  cultivating  in  your  pupils  habits  of 
order  and  honesty  ? 

8.  Most  pupils  do  not  know  how  to  study  wisely.  What  could  you  do 
to  assist  them  in  this  respect,  so  that  they  may  not  waste  time  ? 

9.  State  the  time  which  you  would  give  each  of  three  classes,  which 
you  may  specify,  in  the  Primary  Form,  and  the  same  of  three  classes  of 
the  Upper  Form.     Give  your  reasons. 

10.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  proper  for  a  teacher  to  use  a  text- 
book in  conducting  a  recitation  ?  If  you  know  the  subject-matter  of  a 
lesson,  what  further  preparation  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  it  prop- 
erly? 
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PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Make,  and  name  or  number  the  principles 
penmanship  ?  What  use,  if  any,  would  you  mal 
teaching  writing  ? 

2.  Give  examples  of  not  less  than  five  differe 
which  may  profitably  be  given  pupils  for  the  purj 
of  such  muscles  of  the  arm,  hand,  and  finders  as 

3.  What  do  you  consider  a  proper  position 
time  would  you  have  your  writing  exercise  in  s< 
time? 

•  4.  Why  is  it  that  small  pupils  cannot  be  made 
manner  prescribed  as  correct  in  the  penmanship  n 
tion  for  holding  the  pen  can  you  give,  which  is  \ 
followed  by  primary  pupils  ? 

5.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  long  anc 
work?  Give  reasons  for  using,  or  for  not  usin 
pencils  for  first  work  in  writing  on  paper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  peculiar  difficulties  encounter< 
our  language  ?     By  what  method  of  teaching  may 

2.  Give  two  rules  for  spelling  which  you  regard 
show  their  use  in  determining  the  spelling  of  tw( 
each. 

3.  Would  you  have  pupils  use  a  spelling  book  ? 
would  you  have  its  use  begun  ?     If  not,  what  wouk 
place,  and  how  ? 

4.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  and  disad 
written  spelling  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  would  you  hold  pupils  responsi 
all  words  found  in  their  different  text- books?    Why 

ORTHOEPY. 

1.  Write  a  list  of  monosyllables  rarely  mispronoui 
tain  the  sounds  of  all  of  the  vowels.     Mark  each. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  words  containing  all  the  marke 
to  be  properly  spelled  and  consonants  properly  marl 

3.  Give  the  theory  as  to  sound  of  vowel  in  unacce 
in  a  consonant.  Give  the  most  important  modificatii 
practice. 

4.  What  sound  has  **a"  in  "America*'?    Give 
of  the  sound  of  **  a  "  in  syllables  of  this  class.    Nan 
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guishing  characteristics  of  the  syllables  in   •'America**  in  which   ''a'' 

occurs. 

5.  When  would  you  begin  to  teach  pupils  the  diacritical  markings  ? 
What  would  you  teach  them  for?  How  would  you  proceed  in  your 
teaching  ? 

CONSTITUTION  OF  WISCONSIN. 

1.  Name  four  personal  rights  guaranteed  by  the  State  Constitution. 

2.  Give  composition  of  the  Legislature,  stating  number  of  branches, 
members  in  each  branch,  their  qualifications,  term,  how  elected,  and 
vacancies  how  filled. 

3.  How  may  a  bill  become  a  law  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature? 

4-  What  is  meant  by  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  government? 
According  to  your  definition,  name  the  Legislative  Department  in  the 
County  Government,  Town  Government,  School  Government. 

5.  Name  the  sources  of  the  school  fund  in  Wisconsin. 


Items  from  Beports. 

i^flM  G: —Superintendent  Simpson:  Our  district  boards  are  taking 
more  interest  than  usual  in  school  work.  The  teachers  of  Williamsville 
and  Millboro'  districts  have  organized  a  teachers'  association,  which 
meets  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month. 

Camfideli  G?.— Superintendent  Saunders:  I  am  striving  to  create  a 
library  for  each  school.  To  encourage  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  pur- 
diasing  libraries,  the  district  boards  give  as  much  as  is  voluntarily  con- 
tributed. For  instance,  if  a  school  raises  $5,  the  board  contributes  $5 
to  the  fund. 

Charlotte  O.— Superintendent  Henry:  Patrons  and  pupils  are  very 
much  pleased  with  *' Thomas's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling,*'  and  the 
superintendent  will  see  that  they  are  used  in  all  the  schools.  More 
interest  is  now  manifested  by  the  people  in  education,  and  children  are 
sent  to  school  more  regularly. 

Cumberland  O?.— Superintendent  Carson  :  The  educational  interests 
of  this  county  have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  three  of  our 
best  male  teachers.  One  of  them,  Mr.  C.  W.  Crawley,  was  pnncipal  of 
a  white  graded  school,  and  taught  the  same  school  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years. 

Elizabeih  City  G;. -Superintendent  Willis :  We  expect  to  hold  an 
interesting  and  profitable  institute  on  the  15th  and  17th  of  November. 
Profs.  J.  L.  Hall  and  Stubbs,  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  wiU 
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be  with  us.     We  hope  to  hold  th^se  meeting's     in 
school  year. 

Fairfax  Co. — Superintendent  Hall:  For  the  fir 
of  the  public  school  system  in  this  county,  the  dis 
made  contracts  with  teachers  for  a  term  of  six  mom 

Hanover  Co, — Superintendent  Campbell:  The  gr 
land  is  now  in  successful  operation,  with  an  enroUn 
an  able  corps  of  experienced  teachers.  We  think 
pare  favorably  with  any  one  in  the  State,  and  fron 
the  buildings  will  have  to  be  enlarged  to  acconsn 
number  of  pupils. 

Paf^e  Co, — Superintendent  Keyser:  Shenandoah 
has  just  completed  a  nice,  commodious  frame  schoc 
pupils  at  a  cost  of  about  $350. 

Scott  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  Contracts  have 
building  three  frame  school-houses,  to  cost,  respectiv 
$500.  Schools  are  opening  with  better  attendance  th 
I  have  examined  into  the  methods  adopted  by  teachc 
that  most  of  them  are  making  an  honest  endeavor  Co 
taught  in  our  county  normal  last  summer.  The  oudc 
school  year  was  never  better  in  my  county. 


Mr.  J.  F.  West  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
county  of  Sussex,  vice  Mr.  J.  E.  West,  resigned. 


School  Officers  Will  Please  Note  the  char 
method  of  issuing  warrants  upon  the  Grandstaff  Fund 
plained  the  matter  in  the  Journal,  and  in  the  circulai 
apportionment,  but  inquiries  are  still  made  in  regard  to 


The  Office  Supply  of  the  Last  Edition  of  the 
exhausted  some  time  ago.  We  are  at  work  upon  a  nei 
which  requires  much  time  and  labor,  and  school  officen 
await  the  result  of  our  labors.  The  work  will  be  compi 
practicable. 

There  is  no  Good  Reason  why  reports  required  by  t 
should  not  be  promptly  received,  nor  is  there  any  good  e 
less  preparation  of  such  reports.  Such  tardiness  and  care 
part  of  teachers  would  hardly  be  tolerated  by  a  superin 
patience  of  the  Central  Office  has  a  limit. 
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REQUIRED  TO  BE  USED  IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

WE  INTITB  ATTEKTION  TO  THE  MANY  IMPROYBMENTS  AND  IN0BBA8ED  SIZE  OP  THIS  BOOK 
IT  18  IN  EVBRY  ESSENTIAL  A 

-A.  viRGHN-i-A.  boob:. 

Btridm  wipplTingan  important  need  in  the  achoola  not  otherwise  met,  we  feel  rore  it  will  fnpply  a  place 
tai  Tlnrinla  hiitorr  not  filled  by  any  other  book.  It  la,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  pride  that  we  inbrnit 
to  Virginia  edocatori  and  the  general  public  the  only  Virginia  Hiitory  compiled  by  a  Virginia  author  and 
pablJsbed  by  a  Virginia  publishing  house. 

THE  STUDY  OP  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  IS  REQUIRED 

Id  sU  schools  in  ths  State.    We  Invite  school  officials  who  are  not  using  It.  to  correspond  with  u"  on  J^e 
HISTORY  suyect   We  are  also  the  authorised  distribntinK  agents  for  all  BOOKS  adopted  by  the  STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  and  applications   for  snjyplies,  prices,  or  information  regarding  same, 
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49^ We  also  ropply  the  VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BEQISTEB  at  76  cts.  per  copy,  or  by  mail  postpaid 

THOMAS'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  production  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Idncatiott  for  excluslTe  use  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts.  per  copy,  with  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

SOHOOIi    "^^-A-m^-A-I^TS- 

lor  tl.00  each  we  mail  postpaid,  Book  of  School  Warrants  handsomely  printed,  containing  200  warrants 
is  esch  book.  For  county  funds  order  A ;  State  Funds,  B;  District  Funds,  C.  These  Warrant  Books  are 
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i    progressive  of  modern  methods.     The  following  are  a  few   be 


advanced  classes  in  public  and  private  schools : 


MATHEMATICS. 
Davies's  Standard  Arithmetic. 

By  Charles  Davics,  LL,D.  Revised  by  J.  H.  Van* 
Amringe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  James  R.  Thornton,  A. 
M  ,  and  M.  C.  S.  Noble.  A  M.  Based  on  the 
same  author's  Practical  Arilhmeiic.    65  cents. 

lumbers  Illustrated. 

An  Arithmetic  for  Primary  Schools.  By  Andrew 
Jl.  RicJcoflT  and  E.  C.  Davis.  Designed  to  fam- 
iliarize the  child  with  numbers  and  their  combi- 
nations.   36  cents. 

Numbers  Applied. 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  for  all  grades.  Useful  busi- 
ness applications  of  elementary  principles  made  . 
as  soon  as  learned.    By  Andrew  J.  Rickoff.    75 
cents. 

Numbers  Symbolized.  ; 

An  Elementary  Algebra.  Bv  David  M.  Sensenijf, 
M.  S.    I1.08. 

Numbers  Universalized. 

An  Advanced  Algebra.  Bv  David  M.  Sensenig, 
M.  S.     Part  I,  I1.20;  Part  II,  $1.08. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Filach  series  recently  revised.    Careful  attention 
paid  to  grading. 

Appleton's  Standard  Copy  Bopks, 

Barnes's  New  Copy  Books. 

Eclectic  Revised  Copy  Books. 

P  ,  D.  &  S.  National  Copy  Books. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books  -  Revised. 

Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History 
Designed  as  a  lext-hook,  or  for  private  reading. 
By  George  Park  Fisher,  LL.D.,  Vale  College. 
$2.40. 

Cooley's  Guide  to  Elementary  Chem- 

istCy.        For  beginner.*?.    7*^  cents. 

Dana's  Ntw  Text-Bopk  on  Geology. 

Revised  and  enlarged,    fa. 
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By  Daniel  Putnam,  M 
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Steele's  Popuh 

By  J .  Dorman  Steele, 
A.M.  Fully  illustra 

Harkness's  Ea 
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By  Albert  Harkness, ) 

•  Brown  University. 

pupil  in  Reading  ail 

Hajrper's  Indu^i 

By  Prof.  William  R^.  I 

versity,  and  WHIi«J 

cinnati,  O.,    fi. 
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Kantal  Arithmetic  and  Fractioal  QuestionB. 

[This  article  was  published  many  years  ago,  and  is  republished  to  remind  as  to  the  methods  and 
talieot  points  of  the  subject.  The  short  methods  have  been  since  used  to  make  a  great  impression 
oa  the  community  and  on  officials  at  closing  exercises  and  on  other  occasions.  Some  few  additions 
have  been  mad^  to  the  original  article.] 

Mental  Arithmetic  is  a  most  valuable  trainer  for  the  reason  and 
memory,  is  of  great  use  in  the  store,  the  market,  and  business  gen- 
erally—the ready  mental  calculator  can  trade  much  more  effectively 
than  one  not  skilled.  Even  most  algebraic  problems  can  be  worked  out 
by  it.  Like  all  Arithmetic  it  depends  upon  the  value  of  i  unit,  and 
generally  reasons  from  i  to  many  and  from  many  to  i. 

Mental  Arithmetic  uses  small  numbers  to  illustrate  the  principles  and 
methods  of  written  Arithmetic  and  should  precede  and  accompany  the 
same  subject'in  written  Arithmetic. 

In  instruction  or  preparatory  drill  in  mental  Arithmetic  questions,  the 
questions  might  be  gone  over  with  the  book  open,  and  difficult  problems 
might  be  worked  out  on  the  skite  and  board  ;  also,  when  the  steps  and 
passage  from  one  question  to  another  are  too  difficult,  (as  in  teaching;  any 
subject,)  the  teacher  should  put  in  other  steps  or  questions  to  lead  the 
class  over  the  difficulty.  Thus.  "If  12  knives  cost  $24  and  are  sold  for 
$36,  how  much  is  gained  on  each  knife  ?*'  We  might  have  to  put  in, 
"  How  much  will  be  gained  on  all  12?  then,  how  much  on  i  knife?" 
Then  change  the  numbers  and  try  the  class  again.  Thus,  "  If  6  knives 
cost  $12  and  they  are  sold  for  $18,  how  much  is  gained  on  each  knife?" 

It  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  numbers  in  this  way  a  dozen  times 

in  order  to  drill  the  class  in  the  problem.     Also  change  the  names  of  the 

quantities  considered,  and  put  in  names  more  familiar  to  the  classs  or 

.  more  objective.     Thus,  "  If  3  apples  cost  9  cents  and  you  sell  them  for 

15  cents,  how  much  do  you  make  on  each  apple?'*     Sometimes,  as  in 

fractions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  class  some  kind  of  objects  for 

explanation. 

h.— Methods  of  test: 

We  may  ask  the  question,  let  those  who  get  an  answer  mentally,  fold 

their  arms,  (or  raise  dieir  hands)  ;  call  on  one  for  an  answer,  then  on 
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another,  &c. ,  and  get  it  explained  by 
requiring  the  repetition  of  the  ques 
taking  any  clear  explanation;  sometin 
question,  another  give  the  answer,  ano 
ihe  conclusion.  We  generally  requii 
Sometimes  give  answer  in  concert. 

2.  Again,  we  may  ask  the  question  i 
vent  copying),  write  answer,  pencils  c 
scholar  in  each  row  and  get  these  schc 
others,  and  report  after  they   examini 

3.  Or  say,  "  Turn  your  slates  aroun< 
of  them. 

4.  Or  say,  '*Fold  your  arms  wh< 
answer;"  **  Pencils  (or  pens)  down;* 
examine  them  yourself  or  by  monitors. 

5.  Another  way  to  prevent  copying 
4;  1 1  2,  3,  4,   &c.,  around  the  class  a 
pass  the  number  i  slates  to  front  and  e;i 

6.  Sometimes  get  all  to  write  the  am 
giving  the  proper  analysis  yourself,  and 
thing  wrong.  Or,  examine  yourself  wh 
the  other  side  of  the  slate. 

7.  Sometimes  scatter  cards  with  questi 
let  the  class  with  books  open  take  each 

8.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  get  each  o. 
similar  to  those  in  the  lesson  to  ask  the  c 

9.  It  is  also  one  of  the  methods  for  all 
scholars  on  blank  cards,  and  after  shufflii 
by  the  cards. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan,  as  in 
who  are  certain  they  can  explain  to  sit  in 
of  a  question  while  the  others  listen,  and 
do;  call  another  set  to  the  front,  and  so  ( 
drilled. 

11.  Mental  Arithmetic  matches  shoul 
review  questions  constantly, 

B. — Different  kinds  of  abstract  mental 
I.  Addition  of  single  figures;  as,  2+. 

to  numbers  of  one,  two,  or  three  figun 

44+123=?     4+4+4,  &c.,  to  100;  and  ; 

+4+4+3+3+3,  &c.,   to   100,  alternate 

The  same  in  subtraction. 

In  multiplication,  single  figures;  as,  5> 

5X6—7=  ?,  &c. 
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In  division;  as,  30-^6=?  34-^-6=,  and  what  over?  6X6=  how 
many  times  7,  and  how  many  over  ?  Also  oral  drills,  combining  all  the 
operalions;  as,   6  +  7  —  2X4^"=?     100— 7—7— 7— 7+8— 7+9X3 

-i-2=? 

2.  Also  different  short  methods  ;  as  multiplying  or  dividing  by  10, 
100,  &c.,  or  by  any  muliiplyer  or  divisor  with  o's  at  the  end  of  it;  mul- 
tiplying or  dividing  by  factors ;  aliquot  parts  in  multiplication  or  division; 
as,  24  things,  at  33 j4  cents  each,  cost  what?  Also,  how  many  things 
for  424  at  33i  cents  each  ?  And  as  in  lightning  calculations:  18X19=^ 
[Explanation:  8X9=72,  8+9+7=24,   1+2=3,  Ans.  342.] 

19J^XI9J^=20XI9+J4XJ4. 

87X83=90X80+3X7. 

Also  squares  and  cubes,  square  root  and  cube  root  of  small  numbers. 
Th"s:  5J^X5>^=6X5+^X>4=30^;  then  i/^=5j4  ;  and  ^e 
might  say  6X5+^,  take  square  root,  subtract  >4,  divide  by  5,  =  ? 

The  complement  of  numbers  may  be  used,  as,  mentally:  (3456+6544) 
-^1250X10=?;  or,  (6789+321  i)X  1296-5-12-^^-^-12-^1250-5-8=?  Ob- 
serve  that  the  first  2  numbers=io,ocx)! 

These  Jast  are  showy,  and  increase  skill  in  the  use  of  numbers.  Also 
fractionaJ  and  other  kinds  of  numbers  ;  as,  *  of  12=^  of  how  many 
times  4?    Dictating  columns  of  figures  to  be  added. 

There  are  questions  of  the  following  kind,  useful  to  teach  the  terms 
used ;  as, 

"Multiply  the  sum  of  4  and  2  by  their  difference."     And  again,  in 
large  numbers  on  slate, 
"Multiply  the  sum  of  4876  and  2859  ^Y  their   difference."     Again, 
"Divide  the  product  of  4  and  2  by  the  quotient  of  12  divided  by  3." 
And  in  latge  numbers  on  slate, 

"Divide  the  product  of  4876  and  2859  by  the  quotient  of  1224  divided 
by  8." 

The  number  of  questions  may  be  increased  by  changing  the  order  of 
the  quamities  added  and  subtracted;  as  6+7 — 2=6—2+7=7—2+6. 
(6^3)+C7  X  4)— 2=7  X  4-2+ (6-r-3)=(6-5-3)-2+(7  X  4). 

C.    Practical  mental  questions : 

Each  of  the  above  abstract  mental  questions  may  be  made  a  practical 
mental  question  by  putting  names  to  the  numbers.  Thus,  4X2+5X3=  ? 
can  be  changed  into.  If  i  apple  cost  2  cents,  and  i  orange  cost  3  cents, 
what  will  4  apples  and  5  oranges  cost  ? 

This  again  may  be  changed  into  a  practical  written  question,  by  put- 
ting large  numbers  for  the  small  ones  ;  as,  What  will  two  lots  cost,  one 
386  feet  at  $18  a  foot,  and  the  other  978  feet  at  $27  a  foot  ? 

Observe  that  these  practical  questions,  mental  and  wriften,  are  useful 
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in  not  telling  what  operations  are  to  be  u 
find  out  from  the  sense.  They  thus  enable 
his  arithmetical  knowledge  to  every -day  J 
not  in  his  book,  and  they  give  variety  an 
first  we  drill  on  the  exact  questions  in  th< 
figures. 

We  then  can  increase  our  number  of  qi 
numbers  in  any  example  small  to  gfel  a  me 
the  scholar  to  understand  the  written  qu 
small  numbers  in  any  example  large  to  g 
change  the  names. 

We  can  also  increase  the  number  of  pn 
written,  by  changing  the  order  of  the  qua 
question  backward,  thus :  If  you  have  50  < 
cents  each,  and  7  oranges  at  4  cents  each,  he 
get  ?  Backward :  If  you  buy  2  apples  at  3 
4  cents  each,  and  get  16  cents  change,  how 
the  market  man  ?  Or  you  may  suppose  any 
unknown  and  the  others  known.  Thus :  If  ; 
2  apples  at  3  cents  each,  some  oranges  at  4  « 
change,  how  many  oranges  did  you  buy  ? 

All  these  remarks  apply  to  questions  cor 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  above  simple  questic 
drilled  in  practical  questions  from  the  beginn 
knowledge  in  the  after  course. 

We  teach  Federal  money  before  fractions,  \ 
early,  and  then  always  write  the  money  in 
daily  the  cases  of  3  number  questions;  as, 
things  cost  what?  -7-  and  X.  If  21  things  < 
can  you  get  for  $124?  -5-  and  -^■.  For  20  po 
a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  at  10  c 
21  kegs  of  butter,  each  40  pounds,  at  20  c 
X  and  X. 

The  fractional  questions  are  also  better  und 
the  fractional  quantities  into  whole  numbers  bj 
nators  of  simple  fractions  or  the  fractions  of  r 
analyzing  with  the  whole  numbers  and  afterwj 
operations  with  the  original  fractional  quantitie 
bers. 

Thus  :  If  1  yard  of  cloth  cost  $f  how  many  y 
We  first  say.  If  2  yards  cost  $6,  how  many  ya! 
6-s-2=3  ;  12-7-3=4  ;  and  as  we  had  to  divide  'fi 
}  and  get  ^  X  f  =  f  ;  and  as  we  divided  $12 


get^Xt 
if  by  f.  a 


divide  \\  by  f,  and  get  HX  }  =  U- 
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Again :  U  3f  yards  cost  $6j,  how  many  yards  can  you  buy  for  S(ti2fJ? 
Say  first,  If  $3  yards  cost  $6,  how  many  yards  can  you  buy  for  $i 2? 
and  then  as  before. 

We  should  teach  classes  of  questions ;  as  market  questions,  and  the 
various  questions  of  buying  and  selling,  the  number  of  things,  what  is 
paid  for  all,  what  is  paid  for  each,  whole  gain  or  loss,  gain  or  loss  on 
each :  questions  of  barter  ;  as,  when  a  farmer  carries  oats  to  town  and 
gets  groceries  and  cash  in  payment :  questions  of  salary,  expenses  and 
time ;  so  much  a  year,  so  much  a  month  ;  labor  questions,  &c. 

Federal  money,  backwards  and  forwards  ;  as,  If  56  tons  cost  $2240, 
what  cost  I  ton  ?  And,  If  2240  pounds  cost  $56,  what  cost  i  pound  ? 
What  is  the  cost  of  18}  pounds  of  bacon  at  i8i  cents  a  pound  ?  What 
is  the  cost  of  i8|  tons  of  iron  at  $i8i  a  ton. 

Denominate  numbers,  excavations,  loads  of  wood,  pavements,  carpets, 
plastering,  longitude  and  time,  questions  involving  motion  in  different 
directions,  clock  questions,  &c.,  &c. 

The  calculations  should  be  such  as  are  used  in  every  day  life.  For 
example.  What  is  the  interest  on  $526  for  60  days  at  6  per  cent.  ?  Ans. 
$5.26,  merely  moving  point  two  places  to  left.  If  90  days,  half  as  much 
more,  &c.,  as  is  done  in  business. 

In  general,  360  divided  by  the  rate  per  cent,  will  give  the  number  of 
days,  for  which  we  would  merely  move  the  decimal  point  two  places 
to  the  left  to  get  the  interest ;  as,  90  days  for  4  per  cent.,  45  days  for  8 
per  cent.,  40  days  for  9  per  cent.,  36  days  for  10  per  cent.,  30  days  fpr 
12  per  cent.,  &c.  All  short  methods  of  interest  are  obtained  by 
indicating  and  cancelling ;  as  $635  for  40  days  at  9  per  cent,  gives 
what  interest  ?  We  indicate  625  X-f^^Xg  and  cancel,  and  get  625  X  .01 
=6  24. 

Sometimes  give  extra  questions  and  catch  questions  to  awaken  thought 
and  interest ;  as.  If  3  eats  catch  3  rats  in  3  minutes,  how  many  cats  can 
catch  100  rats  in  loo  minutes? 

Divide  $1  among  2  persons  so  that  one  may  have  61  cents  more  than 
the  other. 

False  measure  questions. 

Given  the  interest,  true  discount  and  time  to  find  the  rate. 
Different  analysis  should  be  combined  in  various  ways. 
There  are  two  analyses  in  division,  thus  : 

1.  If  one  apple  cost  2  cents,  you  can  buy  as  many  apples  for  12  cents 
as  2  cents  is  contained  times  in  12  cents. 

2.  If  6  apples  cost  12  cents,  i  apple  will  cost  i  of  12  cents. 

The  remarks  and  examples  in  this  article  are  intended  as  suggestive. 

S.  Tr  PENDLETON, 
Principal  Central  School, 
Richmond,  Va.,  November  26,  1890, 


r^\. 
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Problem. 

To  find  the  time  between  two  dates  in  years  ^  ^^ 

BY  W.  B.  CARR,  WATERFORD,   A^ 

In  calculations  of  interest  there  are  different  met! 
true  period  of  time  between  two  given  dates,  in  r 
use  in  our  books,  in  our  schools,  and  in  business 
while  to  examine  the  matter  and  to  secure,  if  po2 
shall  be  free  from  objection. 

I  have  a  method  to  propose  to  my  brother  teach  ei 
the  only  correct  one;  and,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
propose  to  describe  it  here,  although  I  anticipate  ol 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  familiar. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  urged  at  the  outset  ths 
small  to  deserve  serious  consideration  ;  for  exam  pi 
furnished  in  which  different  modes  of  computing  the 
difference  in  result  of  from  one  to  three  days,  involvii 
see,  the  losing  or  the  gaining  in  some  cases  of  consider; 

The  only  trouble  is  in  relation  to  the  correct  tabular 
in  connection  with  and  usually  placed  over  the  colut 
be  premised  that  this  number  should  not  be  taken  at  \ 
at  any  constant  number,  e,  g.,  30  as  an  average;  bu 
ascertained  with  definite  accuracy,  so  as  to  be  adapter 
manifold  varying  cases  arising  in  its  application. 

For  a  moment,  let  n  represent  any  day  whatever  of 
it  be  disputed  that  the  period  from  the  nth  day  of  Janu 
of  February  has  always  been  regarded  among  bus 
month  ?  I  think  not.  In  like  manner,  from  the  mh  ( 
«th  of  April  is  two  months,  from  the  «th  of  March  to 
three  months,  etc.  This  idea  may  be  expressed  by  s 
absolutely  true,  yet  is  so  considered  by  all  practical  m< 
is  a  month."  It  need  hardly  be  shown  that  in  the  sam 
a  year" — another  proposition,  however,  which  is  not  J 
lutely  true,  and  yet  is  generally,  not  to  say  universall 
practice.  I  hope  to  show  that  these  propositions,  th( 
true,  lead  to  a  method  of  computing  differences  of  date 
ble  and  more  nearly  true  than  any  other  mode  in  use. 
practical,  let  us  now  take  a  series  of  examples ;  let  it  b< 
the  period  of  time  embraced — 

(I)  (2)  (3) 

Between     1889  3     i  1888  3     i  1890  5    i 

And  1889  2  28*        1888  2  28  1890  4  28 

Answer,  i  23 


1890.] 


PtobleM, 
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Surely  the  period  in  the  first  example— namely,  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1889,  to  March  i,  1889 — cannot  be  more  than  one  day.  In  the 
second  example  the  difference  of  time  is  two  days,  February  having 
twenty-nine  days  in  leap  year.  In  the  third  example  it  is  three  days,  and 
in  the  fourth  it  reaches  four  days ;  and  these  varying  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory results  may  be  best  exhibited  and  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  a  change  of  tabular  number  for  the  day  column.  This  number  is,  in 
the  first  example,  28;  in  the  second,  29;  in  the  third,  30;  and  in  the 
fourth,  31  days;  whereas  the  ordinary  method  of  taking  thirty  days  for  the 
tabular  number  gives  a  uniform  answer  of  three  days  in  these  four  exam- 
ples. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  another  little  series  of  examples ;  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  difference  of  time — 


Between 
And 

Answer, 


•    (5) 
1889  4     I 

1889  2  28 


(6) 
1890  5     I 

1890  2  28 


(7) 
1890  6     I 

1890  2  28 
3     4 


(8) 
1890  7     I 
1890  2  28 

4     3 


Let  the  reader  now  examine  the  following  notes  upon  these  last  exam- 
ples: (5)  From  February  28  to  March  28  is  one  month  ;  and  from  March 
28  to  April  I  is  four  days— in  all  one  month  four  days.  (6)  From  Feb- 
ruary 28  to  April  28  is  two  months ;  and  from  April  28  to  May  i  is  three 
days— in  all  two  months  three  days.  (7)  From  February  28  to  May  28 
is  three  months;  and  from  May  28  to  June  i  is  four  days — in  all  three 
months  four  days.  And  (8)  from  February  28  to  June  28  is  four  months; 
and  from  June  28  to  July  i  is  three  days— in  all  four  months  three  days  ; 
while  the  old  method  will  again  give,  in  the  column  of  days,  a  uniform 
answer  of  three,  the  number  of  months  being  always  correct  under  any 
treatment. 

To  one  that  looks  carefully  over  the  foregoing  examples,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  th©  tabular  number  for  the  day  column  is  to  be  found  in 
the  full  number  of  days  in  the  month  preceding  that  month  that  is  named 
in  the  minuend. 

Hence,  we  have  the  following  easy  and  accurate  rule  for  finding  the 
tabular  number  for  the  day  column  in  ascertaining  the  difference  in  time 
between  two  dates  :  In  subtracting  an  earlier  from  a  later  date,  involving 
monihs  and  days,  take  for  the  tabular  number  to  be  set  over  the  day  column 
iht  full  number  of  days  due  to  that  calendar  month  that  precedes  the  month 
represented  in  the  minuend. 
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Bridal  Presentation. 

[As  the  gentlemen  superintendents  most  directly  interested  in  the  occaai 
were  not  able  to  be  present,  and  as  few  of  them  probably  have  seen  any  accou 
of  it,  we  copy  for  their  benefit,  from  the  Norfolk  Landmat^M^  the  foUowing^  nanr 
tive  of  a  very  interesting  and  pleasant  affair  which  occurred  in  this  city  on  tl 
8th  of  November.  The  article  appeared  in  the  Landmar-J^  as  a  special  telegrai 
from  Richmond.— G.  R.  P.] 

To-day  at  12  o'clock  there  was  gathered  in  the  office  of  public  instruc 
tion  in  this  city  a  distinguished  company  of  gentlemen  to  witness  th 
presentation  of  a  present  from  the  public  school  superintendents  of  th< 
State  to  Mrs.  John  E.  Massey,  the  wife  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Among  those  present  were  Governor  P.  W.  McKinney,  Attorney- 
General  R.  Taylor  Scott,  Mayor  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  V^m, 
Jones,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Hon.  William  Lovenstein,  Professor 
Alexander  Hogg,  of  Texas;  Superintendent  Fox,  superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  schools,  and  his  principals-;  John  A.  McGilvray,  the  popular 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Superintendent  and  Mrs, 
Massey. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  committee  having  selected  a  handsome  retioik 
purse  and  placed  in  it  the  $500  in  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  contributed 
by  the  one  hundred  superintendents  of  the  State,  and  the  company  hav/ng 
assembled,  Mr.  K.  C.  Murray,  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  selected  to  pre- 
sent the  gift,  arose,  and  addressing  Mrs.  Massey,  who  stood  beside  Iier 
husband,  said : 

"  Mrs.  Massey, — A  while  ago,  when  you  were  in  your  Southern  home, 
a  rumor  came  flitting  about  through  Virginia  like  a  little  bird  with  tiny 
wings  and  the  merest  whisper  of  a  voice,  that  Governor  Massey,  the  dis- 
tinguished State  Superintendent  of  our  Public  Schools,  had,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  lovely  State  of  Alabama,  or  elsewhere  in  the  South, 
been  carried  into  captivity.    That  he,  who  had  sturdily  fought  all  through 
the  fall  and  winter  in  a  sharply-contested  campaign  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  his  State  and  himself,  had  abjectly — I  will  not  say  ig^ominiously— 
surrendered  to  a  little  boy  with  a  bow  and  arrow — a  saucy  urchin,  who 
shoots  his  love-poisoned  shafts  into  our  hearts  and  then  mocks  and,  like 
Puck,  sings  and  shouts  *  What  fools  these  mortals  be  !  * 

**At  first  we  did  not  credit  the  tidings,  coming  as  they  did ;  for,  said  we, 
has  not  our  chief  gone  to  far-off  Texas  on  a  serious  mission  ?  How 
could  he  stop  to  dally  with  that  gfticeless  youngster  ?  Have  we  elected 
him  to  conduct  the  grave  business  of  public  education  only  to  see  him 
running  away  from  a  country  where  beauty  and  grace  are  indigenous,  to 
gather  flowers  in  a  foreign  garden  ?  The  truth  was  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, and  upon  his  return  he  blushingly  acknowledged  the  soft  impeach- 
ment and,  as  I  am  informed,  offered  to  make  any  reasonable  apology. 
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"  Then  it  was  that  the  thought  came  into  the  minds  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues— the  city  and  county  superintendents — that  it  would  be  not  unbe- 
coming for  us  to  meet  here  about  this  time,  when  you  should  come,  and 
in  forgiveness  and  greeting  offer  some  substantial  expression  of  congratu- 
lation to  him  ;  I  say  to  him,  because  I  am  advised  that  according  to  the 
accepted  canons  of  polite  society  it  is  the  proper  thing  always  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman,  and  to  merely  wish  the  lady  much  happiness. 

"  It  has  fallen  to  me,  by  the  gracious  partiality  of  my  brother  committee- 
men, to  be  the  messenger  between  the  superintendents  throughout  the 
State  and  you.  They  have  entrusted  to  my  hand  and  words — a  rather 
feeble  medium,  I  fear — the  delivery  of  their  offering. 

"  The  committee  which  had  the  duty  of  selecting  something  which  would 
fully  meet  this  occasion  has  been  somewhat  perplexed,  as  such  commit- 
tees generally  are,  and  it  has  departed  from  the  time- honored  custom  of 
making  choice,  in  blundering  man  fashion,  of  some  article  or  articles 
perhaps  least  needed,  least  wished  for,  and  least  appropriate.  It  has,  I 
think,  wisely  determined  to  leave  the  selection  to  you,  madam,  as  it  is  a 
fair  guess  that  you  know  already  what  suits  your  husband,  as  you  cer- 
tainly do  what  pleases  you  most. 

**  I  am  commissioned,  therefore,  to  bear  you  this  purse  of  gold  with  the 
best  wishes  and  the  sincerest  felicitations  of  the  gentlemen  over  whom 
your  husband  presides  in  Virginia.  I  cannot  say  keep  the  gift  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem,  for  money  was  not  made  to  keep.  But  I  can  say  accept 
it  in  testimony  of  their  high  regard,  and  spend  it,  choosing  with  the 
same  wisdom  that  you  have  already  chosen.  It  has  been  said  by  a  poet 
that  speech  is  of  silver  and  silence  of  gold ;  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  con- 
strue this  gift  of  gold  into  a  suggestion  that  you  keep  silence  when  you 
ought  to  speak,  but  take  it  and  remember  that  those  who  give  it  think 
that  Governor  Massey  has,  in  surrendering  to  you,  given  but  another 
evidence  of  the  discrimination  and  fine  taste  with  which  he  has  always 
been  credited  in  this  Commonwealth;  and  they  think, as  you  doubtless  do, 
that  he  is  himself  as  good  as  gold. 

"  There  are  persons  who  are  unappreciative — some  who  have  never 
learned  what  it  is  that  makes  the  world  go  round — and  they  have  won- 
dered how  it  could  be  that  our  grave  and  reverend  chief,  while  imposing 
upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  the  driest  of  books  and  the  hardest 
of  lessons,  should  himself  drop  into  poetry  and  love.  Standing  in  this 
presence,  there  could  be  no  mystery  about  that ;  but  seeking  elsewhere,  if 
that  were  necessary,  for  a  reason,  did  he  not  have  before  him  the  great 
example  of  the  noble  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  is  a  typical 
lover,  having  within  the  past  few  years  seasoned  himself  with  a  grain  of 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

•'  If  he  had  been  consulted,  as  for  aught  I  know  he  was,  can  any  of  you 
doubt  that  he  would  have  said, '  Massey,  go  and  do  thou  likewise.' 
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'*  Finally,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  who  sent  me  here,  in  behalf  of  t 
committee  and  for  myself,  I  wish  to  you,  Governor  Massey,  that  the  rel 
tions  of  friendliness,  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection  which  have  existei 
and  now  exist  between  you  and  your  superintendents,  may  continue  ui 
broken  and  unweakened  to  the  end  of  our  official  lives.  To  you,  madan 
I  wish,  in  the  same  behalf  and  with  all  my  heart,  the  choicest  blessing 
of  the  earth  and  of  heaven.  May  the  golden  flowers  of  contentment  an 
gladness  ever  blossom  along  your  path.'' 

Governor  Massey  responded  for  Mrs.  Massey  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen, — If  I  had  anticipated  having  to  respond  to  an  addres: 
so  unique,  tasteful,  and  beautiful  as  the  one  to  which  we  have  listened,  j 
should  have  prepared  myself  accordingly.  As  I  am  without  such  prepa- 
];ation,  I  must  respond,  as  best  I  can,  in  plain  and  dry  prose^ 

"To  say  that  I  highly  appreciate  this  gathering,  combining  so  much 
intelligence  and  culture,  as  well  as  official  and  personal  dij^nity  and  worth; 
the  kind  remembrance  of  my  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  the 
substantial  compliment  they  pay  me  in  this  generous  gift,  and  the  felid 
tous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  presented,  would  but  tamely  and  feebly 
express  my  feelings. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  I  am  superlatively  happy. 

"The  honor  and  pleasure  of  having  captured  one  of  Alabama's  brightest 
jewels  and  transferring  her  to  Virginia,  needs  no  auxiliary  to  insure  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness.  If  anything  more  were  needed  it  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  very  cordial  and  complimentary  manner  in  which 
she  has  been  received  in  every  part  of  the  State  we  have  visited,  and  the 
many  hearty  congratulations  I  have  received  from  kind  friends. 

"  The  friendship  and  esteem  of  my  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  education, 
which  they  have  expressed  in  such  a  tangible  manner,  will  be  a  lasting 
source  of  gratification  and  happiness ;  for  I  assure  you  that,  while  these 
five  hundred  gold  dollars  are  prized  for  their  intrinsic  value,  the  fact  that 
they  come  as  the  free-will  ofl*erings  of  esteemed  friends  from  every  por- 
tion of  my  grand  old  mother,  Virginia,  as  expressions  of  their  friendship 
and  esteem,  enhances  their  value  a  thousand  fold. 

"  This  honorable  assemblage,  upon  this  bright  and  beautiful  day,  when 
not  a  cloud  obscures  the  brightness  of  the  natural  sun,  augments  my 
happiness. 

**  And  I  am  sure  I  need  not  apologize  for  saying  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  darlg  clouds  which  but  recently  lowered  over  our  politicai  skies, 
and  the  bright  and  cheering  beams  which  now  gild  its  horizon,  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  each  and  all  of  us  happy. 

"  And  lastly,  sir,  the  graceful  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  you  have 
made  this  presentation  is,  in  itself  alone,  sufficient  to  make  my  cup  of 
happiness  full  and  complete.     In  behalf  of  myself  and  of  the  lady  by  my 


i 
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I     ^itie,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  I  sincerely  thank  you,  and  through 

y^u  Your  co-superintendents  for  your  and  their  kind  remembrance  and 

^  large  contribution  you  and  they  have  made  to  our  happiness ;  and  we 

^'J  re  vou  we  will  ever  look  back  to  this  day  and  occasion  as  one  of  the 

•^ost  delightful  in  our  history. '^ 

-^  ttorDcy. General  Scott  then,   in   a  charming  way,   presented   Mrs. 

^^^^^3^'  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  friends,   a  magnificent   basket  of 

in        ^^    Massey,  who  is  a  lady  apparently  thirty  years  old  and  exceed- 
K  y  atEraciive,  while  evidently  quite  embarrasssed,  stood  the  ordeal  with 
^^  Rrace,  and  expressed  her  deep  gratification  at  the  reception  she  had 

P   m  Virginia. 

tno      ^^  ^^bserved  by  the  Goyernor  and  Attorney- General,  who  made  the 

eoci    fi*^'  ^^^  joke,  that  it  was  a  very  few  mon^ents  after  the  ceremony 

saiij     *   *^efore  Governor  Massey  had  the  purse  dangling  at  his  belt.     He 

■^^^rn '  ^^:^^^^  ^^  ^he  pleasantry  aimed  at  him,  that  he  had  decided  not  to 

The         ^'^^  ^^  ^  the  Judas  of  the  family. 
'^f^on  th^         ^^^  ^  ^^^^  happy  one,  and  many  compliments  were  made 
"^^de  5     ^'^^ceful  and  appropriate  manner  in  which  the  presentation  was 
y  'J^eg-entlemen  entrusted  with  that  duty. 


Wh 


^boul^  a  Child  Know  on  Leaving  the  Primary  Koom? 

In  J  BY  M.  M. 

OQj,^'^«tf^      .    ^*>swer  this  question  I  shall  consider  the  primary  room  as 
f^Q^^^Oo/^^-^     ^or   this  is  as  it  should  be,  although  in  the  majority  of 
A^^^Wc    ^^    primary  room  consists  of  two  grades,  each  containing 
^V  ^^^\^^^.    ^^  forty  pupils. 

^h^  %^  ^*^^r  can  do  under  these  circumstances  is  to  choose  from 
Ju  ^^^/.      ^*^^   ohild  should  know,  those  of  the  most  value,  and  teach 

^Ij  ^^  ^'^iLinci  ^^^  ^^^  primary  rooms  are  so  crowded  there  is  bound  to  be 
0^^^  ^^ach  ^*^^-      Better  do  half  the  work  and  do  it  well  than  attempt 

pKii^^^rrot^  ^_^^^^Hing  thoroughly. 

i^^  f>v^^^ria&^  ^^ci«  by  many  teachers  is  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the 
\  L  ^'1^  iS      ^^^ool  knows  nothing,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  teach- 


^  \\  ^^^  ^O^i  ^  ^^  knew  before  he  came  to  school. 

^h^^^M^    vT*^     ^^  "^y  experience  that  the  average  primary  pupil   is 
^^1  ?^  ^h  *^  ^"^^  ^^^  y^^*"^'  ^"**  ^^  ^^^^^  *"^  ^^//^''(y-     These  are 

t^.    ^^vt  ^  ?;^     move  the  school.     Find  a  use  for  all  this  force  and    vou 


'^^It 


^^isast  **^^Py»  ^"^y*  interesting  school.     Try  to  check  it  and    iVv^ 


t^^ndous  overflow  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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If  you  will  observe  your  pupils  carefully  and  quietly  as  they  an 
play,  you  will  find  that  the  majority  talk  well  among^  themselves — 
they  use  intelligently,  at  least,  if  not  always  grammatically,  nearly  tli 
hundred  words. 

They  have  a  definite  idea  of  one,  two,  and  three  thing^s  ;  recogi 
pictures  of  peculiar  objects  instantly ;  know  a  few  letters  of  the  alpha! 
and  distinguish  color  remarkably  well,  especially  the  Rirls.  Their  id 
of  form  are  crude,  still  they  distinguish  objects  as  round,  square,  or  loi 
They  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  money  value  of  toys  and  other  a 
cles  in  common  use ;  a  good  conception  of  direction — even  the  ill 
strangers  soon  learn  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

One  would  be  surprised  at  their  fund  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  t 
ways  and  habits  of  domestic  and  common  i;{ild  animals,  hirds  and  bsh< 

As  a  rule,  their  little  minds  have  been  impressed  with  the  thought  tb 
they  must  **  mind  the  teacher/*  And  this  is  the  material  with  which  u 
build.  During  the  first  week  clinch  the  "mind  the  teacher"  idea  fc 
seeing  that  in  every  instance  they  do  mind.  Give  them  easy  tasks  th; 
you  are  sure  they  can  do,  and  see  to  it  personally  that  they  are  doot 
Then  by  careful  watching,  patience,  and  an  untiring  and  persistent  energy 
keep  it  clmched  throughout  the  entire  year,  for  surely  one  of  the  thingj 
a  child  should  know  is  implicit  obedience  to  the  teacher. 

From  the  beginning,  teach  them  to  be  quiet  and  orderly.  Thevc  slates 
and  pencils  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this,  as  they  are  new  and 
the  children  are  interested  in  them  and  anxious  to  use  them.  They  will 
enjoy  little  drills  in  taking  out  and  putting  away  slates  ;  also  drawing 
lines  across  the  slate  so  gently  that  the  pencil  cannot  be  heard.  It 
teaches  them  to  act  promptly,  too,  that  all  may  act  in  unison. 

Send  them  to  different  parts  of  the  room  on  little  errands,  teaching 
them  to  move  gently  and  gracefully.  It  will  not  be  long  before  they  "v'A 
take  as  much  delight  as  the  teacher  in  keeping  the  room  orderly. 

Daily  teach  some  little  point  in  good  manners,  as  passing  bebind  in- 
stead of  before  people ;  not  to  interrupt  one  who  is  talking  ;  to  say 
**  please,"  "thank  you,"  and  *' excuse  me,''  and  drill  them  until  ihty  vi)& 
do  so  from  habit.  Show  that  you  trust  them  by  sending  them  often  on 
errands  of  importance.  It  makes  them  trustworthy  and  adds  iht  charm 
of  dignity  that  is  so  sweet  in  childhood  and  will  cling  to  them  always. 

With  the  primary  teacher  more  than  any  other  rests  the  respoasibility 
of  character.  These  things  are  of  great  importance  in  forming  the 
child's  character,  consequently  should  come  Jirst. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  three  hundred  words  they  could  use  readily 
should  be  recognized  just  as  readily  in  print  or  script,  besides  about  two 
hundred  new  words  which  should  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  making  a  part  of  their  vocabulary.  They  should  be  able  to  write 
simple  sentences,  both  statements  and  questions,  and  use  capitals,  penoos, 
and  quotation  marks  where  called  for.     They  should  spell  by  sound  all 
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the  words  containing  the  short  or  long  sound  of  the  vowels,  pronounce 
easy  new  words  containing  those  sounds  when  marked,  and  mark  the 
known  words  when  presented  unmarked.  They  should  know  how  to 
spell  by  letter  at  least  three- fifths  of  all  words  taught. 

In  numbers  they  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  combinations 
to  ten.  Drill  and  drill  and  drill  on  these  combinations.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  them  too  well.  Teach  the  number  and  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  months  of  the  year.  Teach  pint,  quart,  peck,  bushel,  and 
inch,  foot,  and  yard.  I  would  not  touch  multiplication  and  division  until 
the  second  year.  In  the  lower  grades  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
number  and  too  little  to  reading.  They  should  form  all  the  letters, 
writing  exclusively  on  slates,  and  be  able  not  only  to  copy  work,  but 
write  easy  sentences  from  dictation  as  well  as  make  their  own  sentences. 
Teach  them  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  the  geography  of 
the  town. 

Their  work  in  science  should  be  simple  studies  of  animals  and  plants, 
of  which  they  already  have  some  knowledge.     Color  and  form  can  be 
brought  in  nicely  with  these  lessons,  and  the  form  lessons  should  include , 
all  necessary  work  in  drawing.     This  need  not  be  much. 

The  child  on  leaving  the  primary  room  will  read  well  in  any  first 
reader,  and  it  will  be  a  delight  to  him,  for  who  does  not  love  to  do  that 
which  he  can  do  well  ?  He  will  be  so  familiar  with  numbers  to  ten  that 
number  work  will  be  a  pleasure.  Spelling  will  never  seem  hard,  for  he 
knows  how  to  spell  all  the  words  he  has  occasion  to  write.  Writing  has 
become  almost  as  natural  as  talking,  and  so  on  through  all  he  has  been 
taught.  He  should  know  it  so  well  that  the  knowledge  becomes  a  part 
of  the  child,  giving  him  pleasure,  and  hence  creating  a  desire  to  know 
more. 

But  above  all,  he  will  be  polite,  orderly,  obedient,  and  trustworthy. 

Thus  in  this  small  beginning  we  lay  the  corner-stone  to  the  foundation 
of  character ;  the  character  that  is  building  through  time  and  completed 
in  all  its  perfect  beauty  only  in  eternity. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  do  what  we  do  well. — Central  School  Journal. 


How  to  Teach  Young  Obildren. 

BY  MRS.  M.  K.  BELL,  ATLANTA. 

It  is,  of  course,  given  up  that  "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined," 
but  the  how  we  bend  it  still  remains  to  be  told. 

The  teaching  of  little  ones,  however,  I  find  a  charming  experience. 
The  first  grade  seems  to  be  a  place  where  infinite  suggestions  arise  from 
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the  necessities  of  the  work,  from  th« 
pliability  of  the  material  draws  the  tou< 
lends  a  constant  enchantment  to  the  i 
interest  the  teacher. 

The  little  child  comes  to  the  school -i 
ings  akin  to  awe,  with  ideas  of  autho 
with  faculties  sharpened  in  special  lines 
ence  that  has  surrounded  it,  with  a  pre 
with  a  larger  degree  of  acuteness  to  fii 
himself,  and  a  share  of  indolence  or  e; 
due  appreciation  for  superiority  of  work 

Such  is  the  material,  on  the  whole,  wh 
after  year,  to  begin  the  school  duties  whi 
life.  Such  the  chords  to  be  played  on,  v 
hand,  shall  gain  fulness  and  strength  of 
the  full  harmony  of  a  perfect  life  ;  but,  if 
of  tuning  will  not  overcome  the  harshnes 

Human  beings  love  conquerors,  and  m< 
leaders  imbued  with  the  faculty  of  imp 
collect  and  be  swayed  by  stronger  minds,  a 
an  exception,  give  up  their  wills  if  they  fe< 

The  little  beings  thus  treated  will,  in  ni 
never  know  they  are  doing  it. 

They  should  feel  by  intuition  that  a  te 
feel  that  their  private  interests  are  guarded 
ing  attention — that  they  are  each  and  every 
a  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  atten 

A  work  !  Aye,  truly  !  But  the  work  ij 
hand  held  by  conscience  and  guided  by  dut; 

As  for  the  methods,  they  are  as  varied  as 
To  some,  routine  is  the  leading  factor ;  to 
imparting  from  their  fund  of  knowledge ;  i 
deductions  from  the  children,  and  so  on,  an 
mind  to  use  another's  plan  exactly  as  for  th: 
duality. 

Beyond  measure  of  value,  though,  is  the 
normal  classes — a  word  here,  an  idea  there- 
to circumstances,  but  prompting  to  the  best  o; 

To  me,  I  find  that  constant  change  is  necesi 
ever  on  the  alert  and  catch  the  passing  imp 
nothing*  pall,  constantly  to  incite  ingenuity  am 
I  have  a  theory  or  method,  it  is  to  change  con 
me  dreadfully,  and  I  find  that  new  ideas  are  i 
to  the  children. 


L 
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Por  our  failures,  a  word  of  consolation  :  The  other  night  I  came  across 
a  piece  that  at  once  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  over  me,  and  brought  con- 
solation for  many  a  past  trouble.  When  we  come  across  a  child  who 
seems  in  some  way  to  lack  the  susceptibilities  we  desire,  take  courage,  it 
is  not  our  fault  possibly.  Everybody  has  an  "  idiotic  area)"  as  Oliver 
i^endell  Holmes  tells  us,  some  spot  in  our  brain  on  which  no  impression 
can  be  made. 

^  remember,  in  looking  back  over  my  life  as  a  pupil  in  the  public 
school,  I  was  more  in  love  with  school  when  I  found  a  teacher  who  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  keeping  us  amused  and  constantly  on  the  gui  vive 
for  the  unexpected  ;  who  made  us  feel  a  fellowship  with  her,  who  denied 
Dot  pleasure  a  place  in  her  room,  and  who  condescended  to  a  joke. 

Once,  when  some  of  the  Board  of  Education  came  in,  she  happened  to 
^ave  me  at  her  desk,  and  was  condoning  my  lendency  to  hurry,  and  was, 
know,  disgusted.     She  said,  "  I  declare,  she  is  as  bad  as  the  cow  who 
spoils  her  nice  bucket  of  milk  by  putting  her  foot  in  it !  " 

Children  are  little  men,  and,  I  believe,  appreciate  the  atmosphere   of 

'-reliance  far  more  than  we  imagine,  and  that,  true  or  not,  we  should 

y*"  ^^'^V'nce  ourselves  that  for  the  nonce  we  are  invincible. 

^      Know  that  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  life,  if  we  cower,  waver,  or  fear, 

he     ^^^  "°^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  y/h^n  we  put  our  hands  to  the  work,  pluck    up 

and  know  we  can  succeed. 
^„^  '^  ^^^y^rig  of  conscious  success  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  the  school-room, 
com  ^°?^^^^  "With  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  enable  us  to  over- 
haveV  ^^^  <^fc>stacles  confronting  us.  I  can  see  that  the  best  work  I 
have  °"^  ^^^  ^^n  when,  if  I  had  given  up  to  personal  feelings,  I  should 
to  o  ^^^^"'Pted  only  with  fear,  but,  putting  on  a  bold  face,  and  trusting 
n)ysj^^^^"^-by  that  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  made 
ancj  n,-  ^  <^ould  do  it;  trying  to  interest  myself  as  much  as  the  children, 
On  by  '"^'^^  ^^ith  it  an  amount  of  fellowship  with  them,  and  urged  them 

F^jL  -^'"^  that  I  had  confidence  in  their  ability. 
But  as  r^  '^  ^®  ^'^  powerful  a  weapon  with  little  folks  as  with  big  ones. 
Out  th  ^^""^ecl  instruments  require  the  different  master  touches  to  bring 
butj^jj  ^  ^'""^ony  which  is  hidden  in  their  quiet  strings,  so  these  little 
Upo^  th  ^^^Wity  best  vibrate  when  the  hand  becomes  skilled  to  play 
stucJi^,  f^^^^^rcis  adapted  to  its  touch  ;  and  the  more  of  human  nature 
^ccur^j  .  ^^<=>ser  will  be  the  union  between  teacher  and  pupil— the  more 
Success^ ^**^     V>e  the  treatment  in  individual  cases  and  the  greater  the 

^«ad  son^^      *^  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^1  ^^^  came  under  the  influence  of  that  now 
?^^  yield  V       ^^r  Southland  subservient  to  his  will,  sway  under  his  power, 
^^terest      ^     ^*^^  '"*8:Jc  of  his  eloquence  ?    That  atmosphere  of  common 
^f  all  i^   ^^   sunshine  of  love  which  came  from  within,  reached  the  hearts 
^^f  ^hich  Z^^*^^  "«»^  and  impelled  them  to  pursue  the  same  noble  e^As 
*^^  l^hor^^,^  Georgia  Teacher. 
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A  Little  Laughter. 

BY  RHODA  LEE. 

A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  me  as  I  neared  the  entrance  to  Miss  Bright's 
room.  Doubtful  as  to  whether  I  should  enter,  I  stopped  a  moment ;  but 
knowing  there  could  not  be  anything  very  wrong  in  that  class,  and  feeling 
sure  that  their  teacher  would  not  consider  my  visit  an  untimely  intrusion, 
I  knocked  and  stepped  in.     The  children  looked  the  very  picture  of 

happiness  and  merriment,  while  Miss  B was  trying  in  vain  to  control 

her  risibles. 

With  an  effort  she  managed  to  regain  her  wonted  gravity,  and  touch 
her  silvery-toned  bell;  when  quiet  again  reigned  and  all  looked  very 
orderly  and  attentive,  *'  You  didn't  know  we  were  such  a  jolly  class,  Miss 
Lee  ? ' '  she  said.  **  We  do  not  often  make  so  much  noise,  but  we  were 
enjoying  a  good  laugh  over  the  funny  experiences  of  *  Mother  Hubbard 
and  her  dog.'  Freddy  brought  his  Christmas  book,  and  I  was  reading 
the  story  aloud  when  we  became  so  uproarious."  What  is  so  refreshing 
as  the  unrestrained  and  unaffected  laughter  of  children  ?  "  Cold  water  to 
the  tired  soul  and  food  for  the  hungry  mind,"  it  is  said  to  be  by  one  of 
the  sages.  I  begged  that  the  story  might  be  continued,  and  so  the 
remaining  verses  were  read,  while  the  children  sat  with  parted  lips  and 
sparkling  eyes  that  danced  from  their  teacher  to  each  other  with  most 
infectious  merriment. 

I  thought,  as  I  left  that  room,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  in  a  good- 
natured  atmosphere.  Good  humor  was  the  standard  rule  in  the  class. 
Orders  were  given  with  the  necessary  firmness,  and  yet  with  a  pleasant 
tone  and  manner  that  always  insured  cheerful  and  happy  obedience. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  can  recall  teachers  they  had  in  their 
younger  days,  who  possessed  the  "knack"  of  creating  cheerful  atmos- 
pheres, and  who  carried  sunshine  with  them  wherever  they  went.  They 
can  doubtless  recall  others  of  a  "nagging"  disposition,  who  succeeded  in 
producing  instead  a  feeling  very  far  removed  from  good  humor. 

The  habit  of  good  nature  is  one  that  needs  to  be  cultivated  in  all 
departments  of  teaching,  but  especially  among  the  little  ones. 

Children  are  such  brilliant  reflectors.  If  we  happen  to  be  dull  and 
dispirited,  how  quickly  we  see  the  same  dark  spirit  taking  possession  of 
our  scholars;  but  if  instead  we  are  bright  and  cheerful,  we  see  the  glad 
light  of  a  happy  heart  reflected  from  every  little  face  in  the  room. 

It  is  from  Joseph  Addison's  cheery  pen  that  we  have  the  words,  '*  There 
is  nothing  that  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in  ourselves  and  others  than 
that  disposition  of  mind  which  in  our  language  goes  under  'the  title  of 
good  nature."     .     .     . 

It  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation  than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to 
the  countenance  that  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. — Educaiional  JaumaL 
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English  Grammar— "  The  Ooiynnotion." 

BY   A  TEACHER. 

English  grammar  is  something  more  than  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
agreement,  government  and  position. 

It  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  principles  of  language,  classifies 
word  sounds,  groups  words,  and  corrects  inaccuracies  in  synthesis  by  cri- 
tical analyses. 

It  is  no^  exact,  and  in  its  mobility  is  the  essence  of  its  great  educational 
value.  The  effort  to  give  the  properties  and  relations  of  words  incident- 
ally calls  up  the  relation  of  case,  as  well  as  the  circumstantial  relations  of 
time,  place,  cause,  manner  or  degree. 

When  the  pupil  is  brought  to  the  stage  in  which  he  reasons,  compares 
and  gives  the  result  of  his  thought  in  "  I  think  it  this  **  a  point  of  great 
excellence  is  attained. 

In  this  lies  the  superiority  of  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  disciplinary 
mental  exercise,  over  all  others,  except,  perhaps,  mental  arithmetic. 
What  grammar  is,  is  more  difficult  of  definition  than  what  grammar  does. 
Grammar  teaches  the  use  of  good  language. 

The  ready  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  is  an  art  of  inestimable 
worth.  It  is  the  test  of  reason  applied  to  the  language  of  home,  of  play- 
ground and  of  books.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  grammar  will  give 
better  expression,  or  considerably  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  It 
deals  in  language  "  ready  made,"  and  not  the  least  of  its  functions  is  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  so-called  ••  best  writers!"  Certainly  there  exists 
no  good  reason  why  teaching  of  grammar  and  language  teaching  should 
not  travel  with  equal  step.  Language  would  sustain  the  synthetic  struc- 
ture, and  grammar  would  regulate  the  building  of  the  sentence,  and  abso- 
lutely control  its  test  analysis. 

The  sentence  in  all  its  forms  and  through  its  modification  of  clause, 
phrase  or  words  is  language. 

The  study  of  grammar  should  begin  with  sentences  from  good  authors, 
or  words  taken  from  them. 

If  the  beginning  is  with  words,  they  should  be  made  to  grow,  at  once, 
into  sentences  by  the  accretion  of  modifying  elements  of  both  subject  and 
predicate. 

A  dwelling-house  bears  no  possible  resemblance  to  a  sentence,  yet  the 
building:  material  of  each  is  used  regardless  of  the  ingredients  of  their 
make-up.  A*  house  is  built  of  stone,  wood,  or  brick,  and  the  builder 
cares  little  for  the  lime  in  the  stone,  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  or  the  clay  of 
the  brick,  because  he  needs  only  well-burnt  brick,  well-seasoned  wood,  or 
lasting  stone.  The  sentence  builder,  in  his  synthesis,  gives  but  litde 
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thought  to  the  sound  characters  called  letters,  o 
nations,  because  he  needs  words  only. 

The  house  to  be  a  shelter  from  rain  or  sunshir 
a  good  roof.  The  sentence  must  be  completed 
tion  or  exclamation  point ;  and  must  have  a  sub 
sentative,  and  a  predicate,  always  a  verb.  EacI 
amined  as  to  its  completeness.  The  house  as  to  i 
internally,  and  through  the  door  an  ingress  is  ol: 
the  door  swings  back  on  its  hinges.  The  sent€ 
elements  and  the  conjunction  is  ihe  hinge  thai 
phrase  to  phrase,  proposition  to  proposition,  an( 
their  leading  members. 

The  conjunction  is  the  gateway  to  syntactical 
with  the  conjunction,  should  begin  the  teaching 

Waste  no  time  in  memorised  definitions,  but  t 
dentally,  and  when  the  part  of  speech  is  in  its  proj 
Have  your  pupils  memorize  one  list  only,  that 
conjunctions,  and,  or,  nor  and  but.     All  others  ai 
ing  modifying  propositions  and  giving  them  char 

Then,  my  dear  young  teachers,  you  who  fail  t 
teach  the  classification  of  words,  only  to  undo  tl 
tence  is  discussed,  you  who  think  that  grammar 
do  not  hesitate  to  teach  the  same  old  over-taught 
turbed  friend,  I  beg  to  rise  above  a  blind  folic 
beaten  track  and  teach  grammar  through  analysi 
synthetic  illustration.  The  latter  course  gives  th< 
in  language  training.  From  the  conjunction  obse 
the  left,  and  I  repeat,  let  definition  be  the  incider 
lesson. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  conjunction  classil 
complex  and  compound,  closely  follow  with  the  pi 
words,  and  the  study  of  grammar  will  soon  bec( 
student  and  teacher,  and  a  profit  to  the  pupil.  B< 
mar  with  the  conjunction. — The  Educaiunial  Cou 


News  Items  from  Abroai 

Germany,— \n  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  t 
teachers  are  brightening.  The  provincial  governrnc 
school  authorities  to  employ  women  where  it  should  b 
and  to  apply  to  headquarters  if  it  be  desired  to  follow  \ 

— In  Breslau,  the  Teachers'  Association  has  opened 
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room,  which  is  visited  very  frequently.    Over  forty  educational  journals  are 
found  on  file. 

—\^  Koenigsberg,  the  City  Council  resolved  to  give  teachers  who  have  a 
salary  less  than  3,000  mark  (I750)  an  increase.  The  total  amount  spent  this  year 
in  increasing  the  teachers*  salaries  is  47,300  mark  (about  $12,000). 

-^Iiv  Insterburg,  a  school  girl  made  a  wager  with  other  children  to  jump  the 
rope  a  hundred  times.  She  jumped  eighty  times  and  fell  dead.  A  stroke  of 
pamlysis  of  the  heart  was  the  cause. 

—Tht  Catholic  teachers  of  Prussia,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1889,  resolved  to 
form  a  separate  Catholic  Union.  At  first  the  idea  was  acted  upon  with  much 
^P^rit,  and  in  a  few  provinces  the  local  societies  flourished,  but  since  Mr.  Wind- 
"onit's  motion  is  before  the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet  (which  motion 
provides  for  clerical  supervision)  the  Union  crumbles  to  pieces.  In  Aix  la  Cha- 
P^IIe  the  number  of  members  decreased  from  seventy  to  twenty  in  one  year. 
rhe  teachers  have  not  forgotten  the  time  in  which  the  priests  were  the  school 
inspectors  and  superintendents.  During  the  liberal  era  (since  1872)  these  were 
»^ostJy  replaced  by  professional  men  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia. 

The  School  Savings  Bank  in  Braunschweig  has  1,355  depositors  and  73,664 
^arks  deposits.  Only  such  children  are  allowed  to  deposit  who  complete  their 
^^^'^ool  course  this  year. 

j^^  "  Dresden,  the  special  school  for  stammering  children  has  had  such  excel- 
results  that  the  authorities  have  voted  for  an  increase  of  the  school's  budget 
J*4oo  mark  ($350). 

3(Jdi  '*  ^'*''^^^"»  the  scale  of  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  has  been  raised  by 
^S  TOO  marks  to  each  step. 

ViUit^  ^'^^"'^eim,  Weinheim,  Wieblingen,  Unadingen,  and  Si.  Georgen,  near 
?en,  teachers  have  been  elected  members  of  the  city  or  town  councils. 
^^<t'  ^^utsche  Lehrerztg, 
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Point(j  *^^7r"^^^    **  Revue  Scientifique  "  of  recent  date  contains  some  interesting 
''  VVe  ^^y    '    '^^t -Handed  people."    Among  others,  the  following  are  noteworthy  : 
'^h^l  is^  *^>'^     S|:>eak  of  one  organ  in  connection  with  this— namely,  the  hand. 
^hilrj.^  !"  ^'"«"<3r.      No  organ  should  be  more  distrusted  than  the  hand.     Hold  a 
^^^^  isd"    *    ^^»^ci,  and  it  will  be  forced  to  use  the  left.    Laborers  whose  right 
'*  'Cannot  tT*^'^^  acquire  the  use  of  the  left  hand  in  handling  tools  quite  rapidly, 
^^f^acie^    ^   '^^^bted  that  a  person  who  is  *  constitutionally '  left-handed  could 
^^Htioci  ii^  t?^     *^^^  "2*^^  equally  well.     It  is  a  question  of  will-power—personal 
•^'"atiri^^      ^^'•^  or  coercion  with  children— to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  pre- 
'The  a^°  ^^^   of  one  hand." 
d^^^^  are  bTT   ^^  ^^^  ^^y*  ^-  Brociuer,  says:  "I  myself  am  a  left-hander,  y^t 
^^^'^'^irtH  ^'^^  persons  in  my  surroundings  who  are  aware  of  it.     I  h^^e 

""^  "^Weci^"^^  ^^  "s^  ^h«  ^«ft.  and  my  endeavors  are  crowned  with  success.     ^ 
«*=  n  right-hander,  yet  *  constitutionally '  I  a"*  ^  lea-hander.     ^^^^ 
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am  so  not  only  with  reference  to  the  hand ;  for,  though  1  have 
hand  under  my  command,  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  my  left  foe 
boot  on  first,  make  the  first  step  with  the  left  foot;  with  it  I 
objects  and  throw  them  a  considerable  distance,  which  I  car 
right  foot.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mv  eyes.  With  my  lefl 
into  the  microscope  for  hours  without  tiring  it,  and  can  open 
eye  at  will  while  thus  engaged  with  the  left.  I  could  not  use 
that  way,  yet  both  eyes  have  the  same  strength  of  vision.  F\i 
I  wish  to  know  whether  my  watch  is  ticking,  I  hold  it  to  th<! 
my  *  left-handedness '  is  not  restricted  to  my  hand ;  it  extends  o 
side.  Cause  ?  Probably  an  irregularity  or  an  abnormity  of  th- 
It  seems  to  me  that  heredity  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  I  can 
insurmountable ;  since  we  see  that  it  can  be  overcome  in  oi 
for  granted  that  it  may  be  overcome  in  others.  There  are  c 
almost  exclusive  use  of  the  lefl  hand  is  acquired  by  habit  onl^ 
confound  these  with  '  constitutional  *  cases  of  '  left-handednes 


Notes. 

Teachers  ought  to  discriminate  more  carefully  than  they  c 
and  devices.     A  method  is  a  way  of  accomplishing  a  purpo 
therefore,  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  purpose  in  view 
of  the  way  proposed  to  its  attainment.    There  are  general  p 
which  ought  to  be  understood,  and  there  are  specific  princ 
the  character  and  value  of  each  of  the  branches  of  instruct 
general  line  of  procedure  best  adapted  to  secure  the  righ 
are  specific.    They  say  here  is  a  plan  which  you  may  fii 
class  ;  or,  you  may  adopt  such  a  device  for  variety  ;  or,  v 
a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  and  answers  to  be  secure 
value.     Rightly  used  they  serve  to  give  variety  and  fresh  i 
of  method.     They  are  of  temporary  importance,  howeve 
to  be  superseded  when  they  have  become  tedious.     A  i 
right,  and  includes  under  it  as  details  a  shifting  variety  c 
tunate  that  so  many  teachers  are  grasping  eagerly  after  d 
them  ready-made  in  educational  journals  and  applying  { 
devices  often  prevent  them  from  ever  coining  at   mdj 
clearly  the  purposes  which  ought  to  be  secured,  and  sol 
and  eflficacy  to  their  teaching.    Some,  through  the  use  f 
from  others  or  from  the  journals,  come  at  length  to  se€ 
are  designed  to  secure,  and  so  at  length  arrive  at  meth 
routine  fashion,  doing  as  they  have  learned  and  not   s 
reasons  and  relations  of  their  work.    To  them  devicel 
from  thinking  for  themselves.    Thus,  even  good   devi 
produce  little  good  fruit  through  their  unintelligent  v 
be  generally  recognized  that  teaching  is   an    intell^i 
Journal. 

The  radical  signification  of  wiU  (An8:lo-Saxon, 
determination ;  that  of  shall  (Anglo-Saxon,   sc^al^  oi 
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do,  means  I  purpose  doing— I  am  determined  to  do.  /  shall  do^  means,  radi- 
cally, I  ought  to  do;  and  as  a  man  is  supposed  to  do  what  he  sees  he  ought  to 
do,  I  shall  do  came  to  mean,  I  am  about  doing — to  be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announce- 
ment of  future  action,  more  or  less  remote.  But  so  you  shall  do  means,  radically, 
you  ought  to  do  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  we  mean  to  impose  an  obligation  or  to 
announce  an  action  on  the  part  of  another  person,  over  whom  we  claim  some  con- 
trol, shall^  in  speaking  of  the  mere  future  voluntary  action  of  another  person,  is 
inappropriate;  and  we,  therefore,  siLy you  will,  assuming  that  it  is  the  volition  of 
the  other  person  to  do  thus  or  so.  Hence,  in  merely  announcing  future  action,  we 
say,  I  or  we  shall,  you,  he,  or  they  will;  and  in  declaring  purpose  on  our  own 
part  or  on  the  part  of  another,  obligation  or  inevitable  action  which  we  mean  to 
control,  we  say,  I  or  we  will,  you,  he,  or  they  shall.  Official  orders,  which  are  in 
the  form  you  will,  are  but  a  seeming  exception  to  this  rule  of  speech,  which 
they,  in  fact,  illustrate,  for  in  them  the  courtesy  of  superior  to  subordinate,  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  even  in  giving  command,  avoids  the  semblance  of  compul- 
sion, while  it  assumes  obedience  in  its  very  language.  Should  and  would  follow, 
of  course,  the  fortunes  of  shall  and  will.— Richard  Granl  White, 

Number  of  words  used. — In  a  recent  lecture  Max  MuUer  said:  **Weare 
told  on  good  authority  by  a  country  clergyman  (The  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  A.  D'Dorsey,  page  15)  that  some  of  the  laborers  in  his  parish  had  not 
3C»  words  in  their  vocabulary.  A  well-educated  person  in  England,  who  has 
been  at  a  public  school  and  at  the  University,  who  reads  his  Bible,  his  Shakes- 
peare, the  Times,  and  all  the  books  of  Mudie's  Library,  seldom  uses  more  than 
about  3,000  or  4,000  words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate  thinkers  and  close 
reasoners  who  avoid  vague  and  general  expressions  and  wait  till  they  find  the 
word  that  exactly  fits  their  meaning,  employ  a  larger  stock,  and  eloquent  speak- 
ers may  rise  to  a  command  of  10,000.  The  Hebrew  testament  says  all  it  has  to 
say  with  5,642  words ;  Milton's  works  are  built  up  with  8,000,  and  Shakespeare, 
who  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expression  than  any  writer,  produced  all  his 
plays  with  about  i5,ocx>  words." 

A  MAN  engaged  in  a  profession,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  handicraft,  ought 
not  only  to  know  what\it.  is  doing  but  why ;  the  one  constituting  his  practice, 
the  other  his  theory.  He  cannot  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  unless 
he  examines  the  ground  of  that  faith — unless  he  examines  them  per  se,  and 
traces  their  connection  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole  body  of  truth.  The 
possession  of  this  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  principles  and 
laws,  is,  strictly  speaking,  his  only  warrant  for  the  pretension  that  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional man  and  not  a  mere  mechanic.  Dr.  Arnold  aptly  stated  our  obligation 
to  equip  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  educator  when  he  said  ''  In  whatever  it  is 
our  duty  to  act,  those  matters  it  is  also  our  duty  to  study.*'    Joseph  Payne. 

Never  fear  to  step  outside  of  the  beaten  track,  if  you  think  there  are  better 
things  in  the  fields  and  by-ways.  Strike  out  for  yourself.  There  are  heights  to 
which  no  intellect  has  yet  climbed.  You  will  meet  opposition,  but  it  will  give 
you  added  courage  and  strength,  elasticity  of  thought,  and  individuality,  which  ' 
shall  make  you  stand  out  as  somebody  amid  so  many  mere  machines  and  com- 
mon-place mortals  who  are  content  to  tread  where  their  fathers  trod,  think  as 
their  fathers  thought.  Knowledge,  progress,  reform  and  development  can  only 
be  achieved  by  independent  thinkers  who  dare  to  be  units  and  individuals. — Mrs, 
E.  D.  Slenker. 
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I  HONOR  any  man  anywhere^  who,  in  the  consci< 
believes  to  be  his  duty,  dares  to  stand  alone.  The 
rant  judgment,  may  condemn ;  the  countenances  of  < 
the  hearts  of  friends  may  grow  cold,  but  the  consci 
be  sweeter  than  the  applause  of  the  world,  than  the  e 
or  the  hearts  of  friends. — Charles  Sumner, 

The  true  teacher  is  a  character  former  as  well  as  ai 
A  true  character  is  the  highest  ideal.  A  truthful,  J 
woman  is  a  high  type  of  the  best  civilization. — y,  JIf, 

To  take  life  as  it  is  sent  to  us,  to  live  it  faithfully,  1< 
towards  better  life,  this  was  the  lesson  that  came  to  r 
It  was  not  an  easy  lesson,  but  it  was  a  healthful  one  ;  j 
pupils,  trusting  that  they  will  learn  it  more  thorough! 
Lareom, 

There  is  no  profession  so  exacting,  none  that  brea 
that  of  faithful  teaching ;  and  there  is  no  economy  sc 
so  intolerably  mean,  as  that  by  which  the  custodian: 
down  to  the  starvation  point  the  small  wages  of  men  ai 
to  devote  their  time  and  strength  to  teaching  the  youn^ 

Man  cannot  become  man  save  through  education.  F 
makes  him.    He  who  has  not  been  disciplined  is  a  sava 

Habit  in  thinking  is  one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  attaii 

The  door-step  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is  a  knowledge 
Spurgeon, 

It  requires  less  character  to  discover  the  faults  of 
them.— y.  Petit  Senn. 

Without  courage  there  cannot  be  truth,  and  withou 
other  virtue. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

If  I  can  put  one  touch  of  rosy  sunset  into  the  life  o 
shall  feel  that  I  have  worked  with  God,-^  George  Mac  Da 

There  are  many  things  that  we  may  win  by  violence ; 
ours  by  moderation  and  self  control. — Goethe, 

The  more  you  draw  from  the  well  of  truth  the  clearer  t 

To  have  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers  ;  to  think  is  to  wea> 


EDITOEIAL. 

— The  city  of  Richmond  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  d< 
Ellyson,  which  occurred  on  November  27th. 

From  early  life  Mr.  Ellyson  had  been  prominently  identified 
his  career  presents  a  brilliant  esiample  and  a  noble  inspiration  for  I 
SUte. 
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^tt  very  mea^e  early  advantaj^es,  he  yet,  by  his  indomitable  will,  great  energy, 
« rtswcrnBg  integrity,  and  conspicuous  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty,  reached  a  position  of 
^i»inet5c«  and  nsefulness  among  his  fellow -citizens  of  which  any  man  might  justly  be 
proud,  and  which  he  leaves  as  a  glorious  heritage  to  his  descendants. 

As  sheriff  and  mayor  of  the  city,  as   representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

'QmoDwealth,  as  director  in  railroad  and  other  corporations,  as  administrator  of  estates 

^    other  fiduciary  trusts,  he  reflected  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  office,  and  exemplified 

e  truth  of  the  maxim, '« Public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

■It  tt  was,  perhaps,  in  the  domain  of  education  and  religion  that  Mr.  Ellyson's  service 

*tios[  conspicuously  useful.     He  was  an  early  friend  of  public  education.     If  we  are 

J         '■iJStaken,  he  was  prominent  in  the  direction  and   management  of  the  old  **  Luncas- 

^    sj5lem  of  free  schools  which  existed  in  this  city  before  the  war,  and  was  for  sev- 

y^Ti  a  member  of  the  city  school  board  under  the  present  system.     Indeed,  we  think 

^         *3iucb  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  due  to  his  intelligent  effort  and 

*    [^^      ^*  ^™^  in  their  organization  and  early  development.     He  was  a  trustee  for  a  num- 

^Brii    ^    ^^^^  °^  ™*°y  higher  institutions   of  learning,  notably  of  Richmond  College,  of 

^av     ?  *^^P°'**i®'*  *»«  ^>w^  president  at  the  time  of  his  death;    and  all  these  institutions 

lie  ,^^       ^  '"^  impress  of  his  wise  foresight  and  calm  judgment.     In  Sunday-school  work 

y«5ar^      ^P<ciaJJy  active  and  interested,  having  served  as   Superintendent  for  forty-three 

'  *^    ^one  much  for  the  extension  of  that  work  throughout  the  State. 
*"*^*"Jc  of  1       ^^^'^ty  years  he  was  the  chief  executive  officer  and  director  of  the  mission 
*^ody  du  '  ^  ^^ptist  denomination  in  this  State ;  and  the  great  growth  of  that  Christian 
^^''^ecf^^  y  ""*  period  has  exhibited  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  zeal  of    his 

fiui    ,       '^'^^^^ect  and  heart. 
^T*^'*»  iiid    '^  ^'^^    oiuch  more   has  been  more  worthily  said  in  the  religious  and  secular 
*^*^**^*  wh  **  *^'^^y  claim  the  privilege  of  casting  our   little  tribute  upon  the  bier  of    our 
^^  So  loved  and  admired,  and  of  dropping  a  tear  to  his  hallowed  memory. 

-la  ■  ^^^^k  ^'°*^^«'  issue  we  published  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lynch- 
**>^t'^  "  **f  ^A-  ^^*^*<^*^  a  temporary  organization  of  the  "  Virginia  State  Tcacljers'  Asso- 
f^t  **^  ^ttuu  ^    ^^^^d.     In  the  accompanying  remarks.  Prof.  Jenkins  promised   that    th< 


"^^ti/dK         — ^^"'     *"  "*^  accompanying  remarks,  Frol.  jenicms  promisea   mai    the 
^*iir^'^^iiii'J^_*^*^^''^**«'*^y  discussed  in  the  Journal.     We  have,  therefore,  been  looking 


:^trj 


'^""catu 


*^**^  on  this  subject,  but   up    to  this   time  not  a  line  has  been  received. 

*o  be.     Surely  all  teachers,  both  of  private  and  public  schools,  are  inter- 

njf     '^^'^^ ion  of  such  an  association.     Shall   Virginia  be  the  only   State  whose 

^^fi.  *,:.^  ^^    ^.re  in   chaos— without  organization,  without  leadership,   without    co- 


■*i\, 


»ii 


acquaintance  even  ?     We  must  know   one  another ;   we  must  try  to 
progress,  the  successes,  the  failures  of  every  section,  and  by  consul' 


^(jf|^   ^Ii4t  i^      '^^^^nsc  endeavor  to  get  and  give  help.     "  In  union  there  is  strength,"  no 
^t,.,_  ^^ns,  ^^        ^ 


object  to  be  attained ;   but  it  is  especially  necessary  in  educational 
T^l  ^^"s,  ^  - -^lies   entirely  upon   his   own   powers   and  efforts,  who  never  seelcs  the 

tlf^*^tiis  ^     "  *    ^>f    others,  who  does  not   even   know   what   others   are  doing,  or    what 
^%t\    ^^  jerii^  ^  itraprovcments  are  going  on,  can  never  accomplish  any  great  results. 

^^  ^T  V|  ^'^?»    stir  up  the  people,  and  let  the  full  light  be  turned  on  this  last    great 
^i*iia  teachers. 


^^ 


'U(^t"'  '^^a^      ^~^*      inquiry  from  Rockingham   for  a  form  of  constitution   for  a  •*  County 
J  l?%)?i^  ^^^tiion."     The  earnest,  wide  awake  teachers  of  that  great  and  pifogreasW^ 
*^^  XK»  *^    *orm  such  an  association  to  be  auxilUry  to  the  State  AssociaUon.      Xn^^^^^ 
^     Uicy  have  already  effected  the  organization,  and  we  are  sorry  w^  <io>x\^ 
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not  render  them  more  efficient  aid.      We  could 
counties  in  which  such  associations  were  Icnown  I 
as  they  needed. 

We  cordially  commend  the  action  of  the  Rod 
sonal  contact  and  acquaintance  with  them,  that  t 
bilities  and  demands  of  their  work,  and  that  the} 
and  means  for  a  higher  and  better  preparation  i 
promptly  followed  by  the  teachers  of  every  county 
in  every  county  is  the  very  best  means  for  securing 

We  shall  hv  glad  to  receive  from  county  associati 
form  of  government,  and  we  will  publish  same  for 
counties. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Alex.  Hog^,  Preside 
elation,  for  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Eleven tl 
Galveston  June  25,  26,  27,  1890.  It  is  a  pamphlet, 
show  that  Texas  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  e 
think  she  stands  at  the  head  of  the  column,  at  least,  • 

We  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  lay  before  o 
doings  of  our  brethren  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

— The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  SuperinC 
City  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  Scholastic  Year  end 
our  table  by  the  clerk  of  the  school  board.  It  is  an  i 
statistical  details  of  the  city  school  system,  and  show 
the  comparatively  few  years  of  its  existence.  The 
session  is  the  provision  made  by  the  board  for  the  heg 
building.  Additions  will  be  made  as  the  board  shall  : 
necessary  funds.— G.  R.  P. 


Book  Notides. 

SADLER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  For  u» 
and  the  higher  classes  in  Grammar  Schools.  By  W. 
Will,  Principal  of  the  Mathematical  Department  oi  Sfl 
ness  College,  Baltimore.     Baltimore,  Md.:  Sadler  Pub] 

This  book  is  a  modification  of  Sadler's  Commercial  A 
June,  1889.    We  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  take  from  the 

A  CHART  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  With  Re 
Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  EngHsh  Li 
University  of  Minnesota.     Boston:   Ginn  &  Company, 

This  is  only  a  chart,  but  a  very  convenient  and  useful  ai 
Literature.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  lectures  and  topical  1 
besides  very  suggestive  for  courses  of  reading.  It  covers 
cially  useful  for  students  who  propose  to  take  a  long  and  tb< 

MOLlfiRE'S  LE  TARTUFFE,  LE  BOURGEOIS  GENT 
MALGR£  LUI.  Edited  with  arguments  and  notes  in 
Author  of  a  French  Dictionary,  etc.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heat 

These  three  comedies  are  here  presented  in  cheap  forai. 
well  done. 


r 
f 
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ThilS.  CORTINA  METHOD  TO  LEARN  SPANISH  IN  TWENTY  LESSONS. 
Intended  for  self-study  or  for  use  in  schools,  with  a  system  of  pronunciation  based  on 
English  equiralente,  for  assuring  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  R.  D.  De  La  Cortina, 
M.  A.,  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Madrid.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Recdyed  through  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  who  have  it  for  sale. 

*oe  author  claims  the  great  advantage  for   his  method  that  it  enables  the  learner  to 

<^uire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  shortest  possible  time.     He 

^^'^s  it  without  the  drudgery  of  grammar,  which  is  only  introduced  from  time  to  time 

**pt  within  proper  limits ;  and  he  declares  that  the  student,  if  reasonably  diligent, 

*y  count  upon  being  able  to  speak,  understand,  and  write  Spanish  quite  fluently  in  the 

*«ort  space  of  twenty  lessons.    It  is  worth  a  trial. 

^^-^pJpAGE  WORK  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.     Adapted  from  the  German 
^  Uiarles  DeGarmo,  Ph,  D.  (Halle),  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Illinois  State 
formal  University,  Normal,  Illinois.     Nos.  i,  2,  and  3.     Bloomington,  111.:  Public 
°°*  Publishing  Company.     Price  of  each  number  1 2  cents. 

,^^        c  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  these  little  books. 

,^  .  7***^ '^^^^Dg'^l^ich  seems  to  us  so  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  in  language 
^^MsrtM*^  P'operly  used.  No.  i  is  for  second  (or  third)  school  year ;  No.  2  for  third  (or 
n^^  '"^^^^oolyear;  and  No.  3  for  fourth  (or  fifth)  school  year.  The  plan  is  entirely 
the  exercises  are  simple,  rational  and  interesting  to  the  children. 

SchoSyf^D^^^    HOUR.     A   Daily   Song-service,   with   Responsive   Selections     for 

^-  B    ft*    ^  Irving  Emerson,  Teacher  of  Music.   Public  Schools,   Hartford,  Conn.; 

*'*'^ac/nf;°T"'   Teacher    of  Music,  Public    Schools,  Maiden,  Mass.;  George    E.  Gay, 

**-  P     1^    ^*gh  School,  Maiden,  Mass.     Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

^      •    Scents. 

^^^^^,  an^  ^^^^  Pleased  with  this  book.     The  hymns,  chants,  &c.  are  of  standard  excel- 

^^^^  Serf  *^^«<:tions  for  responsive  reading  are  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

^^^K^^^^*  «-«id  arc  well  arranged.     Such  opening   exercises  are  very  desirable  in 

f*-oi]5        ^ryr^     ^  ^^^^  purpose,  provided   no   objection  be  raised   by  non-Christian 

^^^iE  S^^^l^  STORIES  AND  MORNING   TALKS.     Written   and   compiled 
T^:  '   '^^-It^c.      Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     M.  P.     85c. 

lo  *^Se.  ^^  ^'<=^i:a  of  stories  is  intended  for  a  series  of  texts  upon  which  the  teacher  may 
>tit  ^li(r^  ^  ^^e  by  weeks,  and  cover  a  session  from  the  first  week  of  September 
Hl^  ^^,  Th**^^^^  **^  J»*"*»  ^^  ™*y  be  utilized  for  reproduction  work,  both  oral  and 
1^  ^  '^the  ^  "^^ill  be  interesting  to  the  children,  and  judiciously  used,  may  accomplish 
^^Jfw  ^    ^^^    language  work. 

^1.  t^'^M^     {^^    HISTORIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING.     By  Deristhe  L.     Hoyt, 
■J,,       tj .         ''^^  sissachusetu  Normal  Art  School.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers, 

tii^i  ^^^'^^t^tfe-^i  ^  s^^uthor  is  to  give  in  a  more  simple  and  condensed  form  than  has  nitberto 
^i  ^bai^ct^^*  ^ome  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  historic  schools  of  painting, 
^%'^^^^^  ^^^^^os,  chief  artists,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  paintings  executed  by 
^  '^'^^idjif  ^^*^^*it  of  art  students  whd  are  unable  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  volum- 
^^^'^UNt  "^^^^Its  on  the  subject,  and  to  such  the  book  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

^^U^'  ^ -^STORY.    For  Colleges  and  High  Schools.     By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  Actit^,. 
"^  ^r^^^^^'y  *"**  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.       p^^^  ^^ 
\^^  *<ome.     Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     M.  P.     »t»o. 

^^i^htful  little  book— of  course,  not  intended  to  be  a  full  history  of    ^^^ 


^, 
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but  containing  all  that  it  is  really  needful  to  t 
handsome  illustrations,  six  colored  maps,  and 
value  of  the  book  as  well  as  aid  in  understand! 

From  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash; 
the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States  I 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  for  which  "wre  re 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curr 
ceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa 
New  York,  i  October,  1890,  with  the  Annual  R 


Publishers' 


— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  j 
of  their  Modern  Classics,  a  series  which  D 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  called  an  * 
This  new  volume,  entitled  "Thackeray's  1 
and  His  Young  Friends,  Selections  from  th 
about  Papers,  and  the  Curate's  Walk. 

Modern  Classics  has  a  very  extensive  sale 
well  suited,  as  it  contains  many  of  the  best 
and  poems  in  modern  literature,  including  sel 
of  England  and  America,  and  translations  of  n 
Each  volume  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  j 

They  have  also  just  published  as  a  Second 
phrased  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  200  pages, 
net,  post-paid.  This  book  contains  literature 
remember.  Mr.  Scudder's  literary  taste,  clear 
with  the  children  have  enabled  him  to  clothe 
guage  suitable  for  children  who  are  preparec 
half  of  the  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  has  also 
covers,  fifteen  cents)  of  the  Riverside  Literatu 
published  on  December  3d,  as  No.  48  of  the  si 

—A  Novel  Announcement.— The  publish 
have  sent  us  a  handsome  souvetnr  with  the 
articlesjfor  the  next  year's  volume.  It  has  sevei 
day  in  ^he  week,  very  quaint  in  style,  the  whole 
each  page  illustrating  a  line  of  the  old  rhyme  : 

"  Monday  for  health, 
Tuesday  for  wealth, 

Wednesday  the  best  day  0 
Thursday  for  losies, 
Friday  for  crosses, 

Saturday  no  luck  at  all  ; 

Sunday  the  day  that  is  bici 

With  heavenly  peace  and  r 

This  novel  and  unique  calendar  is  sent  free 
Companion  who  send  $1.75  for  a  year's  subscrip 
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they  subscribe.  The  Companion  will  also  be  sent  to  January,  1891,  free,  and  for 
^  full  year  from  that  date,  including  the  five  double  holiday  numbers  and  all  the 
illustrated  weekly  supplements.  The  Companion  is  already  a  favorite  in  half  a 
million  homes,  and  old  as  well  as  young  enjoy  its  weekly  visits. 

"Gyppy:  The  Story  of  a  Dog."    Among  the  forthcoming  Christmas  book-* 
^^^  's  one  which,  if  the  opinions  of  eminent  literary  critics  who  have  read  it  are 
^  be  relied  upon,  will  at  once  take  rank  along  with  Dr.  Brown's  "  Rab  and  His 
-r  liends."   The  story  is  by  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett,  principal  of  Kenwood  Insti- 
tute. Chicago, author  of  "Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  and  other  popular   books, 
^^ci  of  late  articles  in  the  Forum,  which  have  attracted  very  marked  attention. 
«ie  story,  immediately  upon  its  appearance  in  a  religious  journal,  won  the  com- 
mendation  of  many,  among  others  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  of  England.    She 
^H  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^""s-  Starrett,  expressing  her  delight  in  what  she  called  "the 
Tt^'^*^^"^  story,"  and  asking  whether  it  could  not  be  put  in  permanent  form. 
*^   "*s  t>een  done  by  a  firm  of  young  women  publishers,  the  Misses  Searle 
^     .     ^^rton,  of  Chicago.    Miss  Cobbe  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  story 
j^^,  P**  ^^t  delightful  vein,  and  with  this  rare  distinction  it  will  be  given  to  the 
llj^^  '^  ^^  tiine  for  the  Christmas  holidays.     "Have  you  read  'Gyppy'?*'  is 
^|-     .^  *^  "^  ^he  next  general  inquiry,  especially  among  lovers  of  dogs,  as  well  as 
and  01^*^  ^"gJJsh.    The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  "  Gyppy  " 
^^  the  ^Z^^^^^^^^'    It  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful  booklets 


•  season. 

^^S  a  s^r-^^^^  Science  Monthly  will  make  a  new  departure  in  1891  by  publish- 
^^  Anjer^^^^^^'"^'^^*^^"^*^®  ^"^  ^"^^^  illustrated  articles  on  the  "  Development 
^^  'eatu^^"  industries  Since  Columbus."  It  has  been  announced  that  one  of 
''^^oufact  ^  ^^  ^^^  coming  World's  Fair  is  to  be  a  comparison  of  the  great 
covery^r /^  of  to-day  with  the  condition  of  the  same  industries  at  the  dis- 
^^«Ps  by  '^'^^"'ca,  and  it  is  the  design  of  these  papers  to  describe  the  successive 
T'he  Series^ '*^^  ^*^^  distance  between  those  two  stages  has  been  passed  over. 
^*^^  an  ac  ^^'"®  ^^  ^he  issue  for  December,  1890  (the  second  number  of  Vol.  38), 
^r.  w.  p  ?*""^  of  the  *'  First  Steps  in  Iron-Making  in  the  Colonies."  written  by 
^^"JJing  ye       f^^'  ^^  Pennsylvania.    The  full  prospectus  of  the  Monthly  for  the 

^moug  /^  '*'''^   t>«  printed  in  the  same  number. 

^^^'  ^nd  j-  ^  ^*"^^test  achievements  of  science  are  the  discoveries  that  sound, 
rf^^*"^  of  'f  ^^^  vibratory  movements,  each  in  its  proper  medium.  The 
^^^*^'l"  Hert^  *^*^y>  however,  has  long  remained  unknown;  but  at  last  Dr. 
^  ^**^  nios^'  ^^  .-^^iclelberg,  has  reached  a  result  that  has  been  widely  accepted 
f^^eries^^  ^'^irient  physicists.  A  translation  of  his  own  account  of  his  dis- 
***  '^^Po^^^  ^^^  title  "The  Identity  of  Light  and  Electricity,"  will  be  printed 
^^  '^^i^nce  Monthly  for  December. 
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(poem),  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols  ;  To  an  Impudent  Rost 
lion);  The  Armless  Painter ;  Think  o*  Your  Marcii  : 
ties  ;  Miss  Marianne  North  :  Statue  of  Horace  Gret 
Spirit  of  Caste.  M.  Bourchier;  Gifts  for  ChristmaLi 
Practical  PholoRraphy,  No.  2;  Abroad  and  at  H<i 
Emma  W.  Babcock  ;  Our  Thanksgtvitsf^  L>intier.  £: 
All  Halloween;  Indian  bummer;  Correspondence 
Livinj(  France;  The  Fur  Season;  The  Shopper;  J 
The  Woman's  Cycle  and  The  Home- Maker  ;  R.ec 
Publisher's  Notes. 

TREASURE  TROVE. —Contents  for  November:  . 
Life,  O'K.  Hart  ;  About  Turkey,  Wolstan  l>\-x.ey  ;  Om 
Florida  Romance,  by  William  Perry  Brown.  Thorea 
Old  Blomfield's  Ride,  Part  I,  by  Auther  J.  Pillsbury. 
How  We  Got  our  Dictionary,  by  Edward  Kuiney.  C 
by  Charles  R.  Talbot.  Strange  Beds,  by  Max  Burnett 
Work  for  Busy  Fingers,  by  Abigail  Allen.  The  Riches 
nate,  by  Bertha  Watson.  Anecdote  of  Oen.  Sam  Hous 
by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Military  Backgammon,  by  N.  C 
M.  Kellogg.  Bird  Housekeepers,  by  |Marv  E.  Wilkii 
Business.  Princes  at  Home,  by  Lucy  Clarke.  The  Ka 
Armstrong.  A  Precious  Load,  by  Mark  Lane.  XJncon. 
Editor's  Desk.    Letter-box. 

TABLE  TALK  for  November  is  on  hand  to  cheer  the 
contents.  Among  the  many  good  things  to  be  found  \\ 
housewife  is  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  prepared  by  its  edi 
dishes  is  world  wide.  Mrs.  Rorer  gives  three  bills  of  k 
tells  you  how  to  make  everything  the  menu  calls  for.  T 
one  to  lift  you  from  the  burdens  of  care  and  trials,  and 
number  of  Fable  Talk. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  celebrates  its  twentict 
In  the  editorial  on  the  event  the  editor  claims  for  Thec  Cri 
an  Americanism  "that  deems  the  best  of  the  Old  World 
viewing  at  length  the  literary  and  Itrtistic  achievements  o\ 
to  celebrate  the  astonishing  progress  in  magazine  printing 
trated  article  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  of  the  L»e  Vinnel 
the  illustration  of  the  November  number  which  is  remarka 
the  actinic  reproduction  ot  rapid  pen  work  to  the  exquisitt 
series.  The  ereat  feature  of  Thk  Century's  new  year,  t 
with  John  Bid  well's  paper  on  "  The  First  Emigrant  Train  1 
of  papers  herein  begun  is  Mr.  Rockhill's  illustrated  account 
of  Tibet,  the  strange  land  of  the  Lamas.  A  notable  and  tin 
municipal  government  is  his  interesting  and  thorough  aco 
its  warning  for  American  municipalities.  A  pictorial  seri< 
American  Artists" — the  example  given  being  will  H.  Low't 
cles  on  the  naval  tights  of  the  war  of  1812  appears  in  this  nu 
its  most  striking  contribution  the  beginning  of  the  first  lor 
Hopkinson  Smith ;  it  is  entitled  "'  olond  Carter  of  Cartersv 
story  of  old  New  York,  and  Frank  Pope  Humphrey  has  a  \ 
Action  of  Lucia  Richmond."  The  frontispiece  is  ao  engrav 
son  **  Tad,"  accompanied  by  an  article  by  ol  John  Hay  on 
of  Lincoln."  In  the  prison  series  is  a  paper  descriptive  of  a 
cuit."  W.  C.  Brownell  makes  note  of  the  work  of  two  originj 
The  poetry  of  the  number  is  by  Edgar  Fawcetl,  the  late  Jamej 
tied  "  The  Epitaph  "),  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  G.  P.  Lalhro 
John  Vance  (.  heney,  and  Arlo  Bates,  besides  a  full  Bric-a-bj 
Editorial  Department  discusses  forestry,  international  copyrig 
in  Open  Letters  against  *'  The  Spoiling  of  the  Eg\ptians." 

THE  FOUNT.AIN  for  November  opens  with  a  fine  portn 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  follows,  is  written  by  the  Hon.  Levi  I 
*' Papyrus,"  showing  the  g:rowing  plant.  "Glow-worms."  wit 
creature.  *'  Mount  Vernon,"  the  beautiful  old  home  of^  Geor 
articles  are  "The  Apostles'  Creed."  "  Crosses  of  Great  Brita 
papers."  "  A  Woman  Soldier."  The  Primary  Department  is  ) 
tures.    The  season  song,  "  Summer  is  Over,"  is  just  the  thing  foi 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  December.  Contents:  An 
King,  U.  S.  A.  Uncrowned,  bv  Daniel  L.  Dawson.  A  Glance  at 
crates,  bv  S.  D.  S.,  Jr.  After  Reading  Chaucer,  by  Minna  Irving 
Walsh.  'To  the  Sunset  Breeze,  by  Walt  Whitman.  Types  in  Fid 
by  Frederic  M.  Bird:  The  House  by  the  Medlar-Tree;  The  ; 
England.  New  Books.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Drawing-Room  ('  S< 
McAllister).    With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

The  December  number  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  has  for  frontispiece  1 
himself,  engraved  by  T.Johnson.  This  portrait  preferred  to  in  . 
and  its  strange  features.    There  are  to  be  two  of  these  papers,  and 
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Y^'*»arton  Va"^  "^*'*  ^-*"**  °^  Pluck,"  fully  illustrated  by  new  drawings  made  expressly  by  Georcfe 

-\»>other  im  ^^'^*^*'    ^**  *"^  °'^  readers  of  •'  Hans  Brinker  "  will  welcome  these  sketches  ^Xvlq^. 

S*""*»    bv  A, 5^^**11  contribution  is  "The  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  retold  for  American  boys  and 

Tlic  sefiaii  i!?*  Lang,  with  illustrations  by  Birch — this  number  containing  the  inirocluciiop   only. 

J>»«  >'onno- n  ^/'  ^-  Trowbridge,  Noah  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  C   V.  Jamison,  are  the  strongest  stories  for 

t*'**^  the^jw?*'"  coarse  of  publication:  all  three  serials  are  strongly  illustrated,  the  first  by  Sand- 

***ller  hais^°"^  ^X  ^  ^-  Ro?**^»  «od  the  third  by  R.  B.  Birch.    Among  the  shorter  stories  Joa9uin 

■■oi.ol>ioi^^*r  exciting  tale  of  his  own  early  life,  just  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Idaho;  this  bit  of 

Ka^za    SnPJysinastratcd  strikingly  by  Remington.    Frank  M.  Bicknell  tells  an  amusing  extrava- 

"  '^'aste^f "J' The  People  Whojumpecl."  which  is  illustrated  by  E.  B.  Bensell      Miss  Ewell  tells  of 

''Wfcre^  *•  Sail"  ^^*  Mishap"  in  being  hung  up  in  a  tree  while  seeking  to  test  the  good  behavior  of  his 

Pretty  Chrf  ♦  ■     Adele  M.  Field  describes  an  "  Elephant  Hunt  in  Siam '*  and  Emilie  Poulsson  tells  a 

r^h«  fcadinJ     **  story,  in  which  Santa  Claus  is  forced  to  fill  a  little  boy's  stocking  with  sawdust. 

iJ''^    there  a    ^*"*  contribution  is  a  poem  by  R.   W.  Gilder,  which  opens  the  number  ;  and  besides 

f  *^nces  R»if^*  "Sewing  Song,"  by  Mary  J.  Jacques,  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Foote  ;  a  jingle  by  Isabel 

oy  ETvalcS,  c^'  *''***  *  picture  by  Mrs.  Wheelan  ;  a  pretty  poem,  entitled  "  The  Little  Fir-Trees," 

<* ^part tta«m       ^T'  *"*^  various  pictures,  bright   notions,  and  suggestions  to  be  found  in  the  usual 

"ts  aod  elsewhere.    The  number  Is  of  even  merit  and  well-sustained  excellence. 

^=*»»  IndiJI^^^^^^  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  December:  The  Development  of  Ameri- 
T^*^  do  vKrh^u*'"*;^  Columbus,  I,  Early  Steps  in  Iron-making,  by  William  F.  Durfce.  What  Shall 
Wenri  H^ri  ^  r  ^ago."  by  Appleton  Morgan.  The  Identity  of  Light  and  Electricity,  by  Prof. 
^^ottnjeni  K.*  J^'^"^^  ^^  Burrowing  Spiders,  by  H.  C.  McCook,  D.  D.  Architecture  and  the  En- 
^*^  Bore  of '»K^  A  *"  ^e""cc.  What  is  Individualism  ?  by  M.  Handfield-Jones,  M.  D.  The  "  Pororoca," 
I>ress  and  'V5  ^'?'*^^"»  ^Y  Prof.  J.  C  Branner  The  Experiences  of  a  Diver,  by  Prof.  Hermann  Fol 
Autumn  hv  d"v'S"®  '^^  ^^^  Point- Barrow  Eskimos,  by  John  Murdoch.  Prairie  Flowers  of  Late 
^<"  Measun;  i«3  tT^''*^'?  ^-  Halsled  The  Duk-Duk  Ceremonies,  bv  Wm.  Churchill.  The  Sensations 
«baU.  Ch5,^r.  '^**n-  ^V  Dr.  E.  Hcinrich  Kisch.  Animal  Life  in  the  Great  Desert,  by  William  Mar- 
Spencer's  Ph/S?  *w  *  Naturalist,  bv  E.  Du  BoisReymond.  Correspondence:  The  Influence  of 
A  DoubtfuJ  Pr^  r  ^i — ^  Defense  of  Mechanical  Tearhmg— Unnatural  Reading.  Editor's  Table: 
<*lUny.     Notes  **0""ality.— Human  Selection.— Announcement.     Literary  Notices.    Popular  Mis- 

Japonica  *fir«?«o5!*'^^'^^'NE  ^or  December.    Contents :  The  Plank-wav  to  Benten  Cave,  frontispiece. 
^•*cenas ■  thV^?^^?  Japan,  the  Country, by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.    Horace,  Book  III.  Ode  XXIX— To 
annuallv  t'n  thLJ*,^^^^^^  **>"  Helen  Leah  Reed  (this  version  won.  in  1890,  the  Sargent  Prize,  offered 
Hardinc  Davi«;       a^^^^  ^*"  Harvard  University).     My  Disreputable  Friend,  Mr.  Raegen,  by  Richard 
Kenilworth  ami  v^    *^astoral  Without  Words,  twelve  drawings,  by  Howard    Pyle.    Amy  Robsart 
'*  As  the  Snkrk?  i?i^Vy**^^'  by  William   H.  Rideing     The  Reed  Player,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott' 
The  Plumb  Idiot   k^'-V^^^''^'"  ^V  (''Corge  A.  Hibbard.     Neapolitan  Art— Morelli,  by  A.   F  Jacassy-  " 
^y  HuniDhrvWarH     ^^l_^^«  Thanel,    From  the  Japanese,  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.    **  Christie's,  •  ; 
l*arl  Thrrd  ChantiV*  Jx     ^*^y  Hannah,  a  Ballad  of  Captain  Kidd,  by  James  Herbert  Morse.     Ierr>- 
Literatureand  CVw   *  *""**I  (begun  in  June,  to  be  continued  in  the  coming  year).     The  Point  of  View  - 
'-oristmas.—A  National  Theatre.— Running  in  Grooves.— The  Man  and  the  Newspaper- - 

XXII.  ^^}f^^}l.  ^^  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  William  T.  Harris.  Vol- 
Teaching,  by  Perc^S^?%  ^^SS.  Contents:  I.  Thomas  Hill  Greens  Philosophical  and  Religious 
translated  from  T  \  o  *^""bb.  H.  The  Congruence  of  Sins  and  Punishments  in  Dante's  Inlemo. 
^v  W.  T.  Harris  '  "fi^^^^'^azzini  by  Thekla  Bernavs.  III.  Plato's  Dialectic  and  Doctrine  of  Ijleas, 
Harris.  II.  Heeef «  ?\  '•  ^P"!.  '888.  Contents  :  L  Plato's  Dialectic  and  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  by  W.  T  . 
HI.  Dr.  Martineai.'»  ^^S^rineof  Contradiction,  translated  from  Anthon  BuUinger  by  Alice  A.  Graves, 
yj.).  by  Alfred  G  T  '^'^-Psychological  Ethics,  by  S.  W.  Dyde.  IV.  Leibnitz  Critique  of  LocWe 
The  Platonic  Dialer./r5"^'^X:  V.  The  Spectrum-Spread  of  Our  Sensations,  by  Payton  Spence.  V  1. 
Company.  "^^^>c,  by  E Hen  M.  Mitchell.    VII.  Books  Received.     New  York:  D.  Appleton   Sc 

THECHAUTAlTr^TT 
opmentof  the  En»-i?iw^J^  for  I>ecember  includes  the  following  articles:  " The  Intellectual  I>evel- 
Sf??*^'"^^.)V''son.*i>K*^   J*eople,"  bv  Edward  A.  Freeman.    "The  English  Constitution.  HI,'     by 
SitJ^-^L      "owtheVi^     D..  LLD.     "The  Religious  History  of  England,  III,"  by  Prof.   f}eorge    P. 


M^l^tn^K  ^h  by  ot""*^"  SDoftbrd.  •' The  Brazilian  Constitution,"  by  I.  N.  Ford.  ''n^^JiV^^'" 
T>rriforie,»!l^'^^st  ^"^«"  P-  Serviss.  -The  Annunciation."  by  Lucy  E.  Tilley.  "  ^-"^,^,^„J*^*^ 
thJp^?t:  I^  ^yr^^  Jngersoll.  "John  Bovle  O'Reillv,"  by  Alexander  Young.  "Our  IJf"'^;'""?^ 
FeleSi  H^U^^*^^m^^  ^.  Adams.  "Home  6uilding,"  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Sc.  D.  "  A  l>!r^J^^'^^» 
HoSkeJfic  "^H^  S^  R*'"^."  by  Eugene  GuillSume'  'How  a  lioy  May  Win  His  ^^y. -^^V 
Ma?rHSP^.?^»*ci^?»"ay«''."  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  In  the  Woman's  Council  Table  are  T  Ji^ 
SmSh  '"%  /V.^Sf,Tl^."  by  Maiy  Hartwell  Catherwood.  "Signs  of  Ideas  in  Conversation  b»3, 
b^Dora  M  u^  ^*oiV?*>'  Cixls,"  by  Marv  S  Torrey.  "  Taking  Life  Easily,"  by  Helen  Evertson 
VeSibl«  fe*^»l  .  ^F.*^t  Thing  in  Woman,"  bj  Josephine  Hentferson.  '  When  to  Write  Letters, >■ 
-'LVhtsSth.S^*»»t:^^  ALook^'at  Labor  and  (5harit>V'  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  ;  The  Care  oi 
TanSttW^,^^**^  ;.'  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Ashton.  "Employments  for  Women,"  by  AI>«,Rf"tvv. 
Fo?e"SiK'.c^'*^kbv  Helen  Brewster.  "TheOld  Maid  Mothers  of  New  England,  b?  Kate 
i-oreign  Boj-sai  So^^FJ^Jue  Recognition  of  Women  by  the  Greeks,"  by  J.  Wolf  Leiteni^rger.  Sonie 
^^^i ,"  by  Josephine  Manning. 
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OFFICIAL    DI 

/OHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup' t  I^ud/zc  a 
y.  A.  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  ^oard oj 


[TA«  JowmaX  i»  tent  to  every  OawUjf  BuperiniendefU  t 
by  them  oj  public  property  and  trmumitisd  to  their  suod 


Feabody  Institnte 

Dr.  Curry  encourages  us  to  hope  thai 
Virginia  will  be  increased  this  year.  In 
and  officers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  C 
our  thanks  to  Dr.  Curry  and  the  Peabod 
extended  us,  and  for  renewed  assurances 
advancing  the  cause  of  public  education. 

While  we  are  highly  gratified  at  the  pro; 
for  institutes,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
mand  we  can  do  nothing  without  the  heartj 
of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  complete  all  arran 
earliest  time  practicable,  and  to  give  teach 
and  places  at  which  they  will  be  held,  etc 
requested  to  be/^n  now  to  urge  their  teachen 
summer,  and  to  continue  to  urge  them  to  a 
over. 

Where  shall  the  institutes  be  held  ?  Scho 
ested  are  requested  to  present  the  claims  o{  t 
deem  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  inst 
fact  that  the  community  favored  should  be  s\ 
advantages  afforded  by  a  PeaBody  Institute. 


The  Sohool  Year  1889- 


The  records  of  the  past  school  year  indicate  t 
the  State  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

That  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  be  infor 
of  the  system,  we  publish  herewith  the  statistics  i 
together  with  a  table  of  comparative  summaries: 
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SCHOOL   POPULATION. 

(Census  of  1890.) 

White 376,657 

Colored 275.388 


652,045 


1^  SCHOOLS. 

AHutnber  opened : 

'W^ite 5»358 

Colored 2,153 

GRADED  scr  HOOLS. — Included  in  number  above. 

While 429 

Colored .^ 125 


7.511 


554 


.^^  PUPILS. 

^^nole  number  enrolled  • 

White 

Colored 


220,210 
1.22,059 


8,122 
1,002 


Numb      •  342,269 

^JT  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

^  "'"^^^ 68,317 

Whi    ^^*"S:  the  higher  branches: 

^^^v:::::::;;:;;; :z*;::;:::: 

^hit  "^^^*^^  vrith  text-books  at  public  expense : 

^^Wld'""" 5'^^^ 

p^  '    3.222 

^hite  ^^^^>ool  population  enrolled  : 

^^W.'II ^^ 

t»  -••  46 

Whj,,  ^*=faool  popuktion  in  average  daily  attendance : 

Colored 37-6 

p.  - 25.7 

White  ^     ^'*^«»^ance  on  average  monthly  enrollment : 

Colored" -- 75 

-. ,..  73 

—  74-2 
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TEACH  li 

Number  of 

White  males 

**      females 

Colored  males 

**       females . 

Grand  total 

AVERAGE    MONTHLY 

Males 

Females 

Average  number  of  months  taug^hl 

Average  age  of  pupils 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  pe 
Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

school 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  i 

school 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil 
Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  i 

tendance 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  pei 

pupil  enrolled 

Whole  cost  of  public  education  per 

pupil  in  attendance 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Whole  number 

Number  owned  by  districts 

Number  built  during  the  year 

Seating  capacity  of  buildings  used  for  w 

u      cc 

Value  of  school  property  owned  by  disti 

OFFICIAL  WORK  OF  SUPERINTl 

Average* number  of  days  officially  empio 
Averge  number  of  miles  traveled  on  officiai 
Average  number  of  official  letters  written 

Total  number  of  teachers  examined 

Total  number  of  teachers  licensed 

Total  number  of  visits  to  schools 

Average  length  of  time  spent  in  each  scho< 
on  each  visit 
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^     ^osr  of  iIj^  system  for  all  purposes  to  all  sources  for  the  year,  includ- 
g   balances  due  for  the  year  : 


FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

^^  P^y  of  teachers $1,246,731  94 

f*3y  of  superintendents 45»658  29 

J^ay  of  treasurers 37»83i  63 

f*ay  of  district  clerks I7i733  7^ 

^^»t 14,845  60 

J^'udand  lights 36,087  94 

Tejct-books  for  indigent  pupils 7.024  75 

insurance,,... 3,913  62 

Expenses  of  county  and  electoral  boards 3369  44 

Other  contingent  expenses 29.466  42 

Educational  Journal 512  4B 

Expenses  of  Central  Office ,....  5,878  6^ 

$1,449,054  4»-4 

FOR  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

or  real  estate,  buildings,  furniture  and  repairs,  $141,724  72 

School  apparatus 13,729  64 

155454  36 

Total  cost  for  all  purposes $1,604,508   80 


Number 


White...,. 
Colored,., 


opened: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARIflS. 

SCHOOLS. 


White. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Colored,.,. 

■-'-       4,658 

4.782 

5*047 

5,154 

5.268 

5,358 

--       1.917 

1. 98 1 

2,093 

2,115 

2,142 

2»i53 

6,575 


6,763        7,140 
*^^ADED  scnoou^^ Included  in  number  above. 


7,269        7,410         7»5ii 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

^  1888. 

1889. 

iBqo. 

282 

263 

347 

380 

401 

4^29 

86 

95 

III 

127 

132 

^25 

368 


358 


458 


507 


533 


SS4 


1: 


»  ' 


ll 


i! 


h 


•f 


.t 
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XEACMKll 

Number  of 

1885.  1886. 

White  males...        2,441  2,426            2 

**      females.        2,491  2,625           2, 

4»932        5.051  5., 

Colored  males...        910  979  i,c 

females.        751  755  8 

1,661         1,734  1,8 

1885.  1886.  188 

Grand  totals 6,593        6*7^5  7»i^ 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  ; 

1885.  1886.  188: 

Males...  $3100     $30.77      foi.2 

Females 26.00        26.54        26.6 

PUPILS. 

Number  enrolled  : 

1885.  1886.  1887. 

White 194.235  197,182  209,638 

Colored 109,108  111,114  115.546 

303.343    308,296    325,184 

Number  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

1885.  1886.         1887. 

White i}5i624     113.684    121,571 

Colored 60,845      58,667      62.949 

176,469     172,351    184,520    J 

Average  number  of  months  taught: 

1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

5-92  5.92  6.01  5.95 

Total  enrollment  per  school : 

1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

46  45       ,         45  45 

Average  monthly  enrollment  per  school  ; 
1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

35  34  34  35 
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Averao;e  daily  attendance  per  school : 
1885.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890. 

26  25  25  26  26  26 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  monthly  enrollment : 

1885.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890. 

^^^^ 76  73  74  73  75  75 

Colored 76  72  74  72  74  73 

Pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  : 

1885.  1886.         1887.  1888.  1^79.  1890. 

jyj"'*^-, S.222         7,642         8.863       10.236  8,823         8.122 

^^'^^^ ^342  1,022  1,356  I.72I  1.336  I.002 

9.564        8,664       10,219       ii»957         10,159  9.124 
Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  at  public  expense  : 

i8«5.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889.  1890. 

J:,    ;^ 5»544        5.855        6,505         6,614         5.803  '5,899 

^""^^'"^ 3j08i         3^         3^         3,272         3.633  3.222 

8.625        9,052        9,788         9,886  9,436  9,121 
Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled  : 

'885.          1886.           1887.            1888.  1889.  1890. 

"^^''^ 62              58              59              61  63  64 

^^^^'^^ 45              44              45              45  45  46 

Percentage  of  school  population  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

1885.         1886.         1887.          1888.  1889.  1890. 

^^'^^'' 36            34            35             36  37.5  37-6 

Colored.,..          25            25             26             24  24.5  25.7 

*,.       .  '  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of: 

1885.            1886.            1887.      ^     1888.  1889.               1890- 

5,900          5,917           6,155  6,205  ^'341             6,408 
Number  owned  by  districts  : 

1885.            1886.            1887.  1888.  1889.              X890. 

3'^73           3.997           4.365  4,57o  4.856             4.97^ 
Numb-r  built  during  the  year : 

1^5.          1886.           1887.  1888,  1889.  1S9O' 

330           304            292  309  322  ^99 

Value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts : 

1885.  1886.  1887. 

^^819.256  83  $1,838,941  65  $1,907,775  05 

1888.  ,S89.  '»9o. 

*2.i  17,603  00  $2,208,114  73  $2,235,085  05 


A 


*• 
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Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  en 
1885.  1886.  1887. 


60c. 


61C. 


61C. 


Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  in 

1885.  1886.  1887.  iJ 


$1.02  $1.09 


$1.06 


$1 


Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  modi 
1885.  1886.  1887.  i88ll| 


70c. 


72c. 


71c. 


70c 


Whole  cost  of  public  education  per  ma 
tendance : 

1885.            1886.            1887.  1888. 

$1.19          $1.28          $1.24  $1.22 

Cost  of  the  system  to  all  sources,  including 
For  current  expenses : 

1885.  1886. 

$1,249,493  89  $1,306,945  78 

,  1888.  1889. 

$1,389,241  77  $i,43i.3»8  27 

For  permanent  improvements : 

1885.  1886. 

$175,037  80  $146,156  75 

1888.  1889. 

$169,110  93  $189,^20  65 

Grand  total  of  expenses : 

1885.  1886. 

$1,424,531  69  $1,453,120  53 

1888.  1889. 

$i»558,352  70  $1,620,808  92 

Amount  due  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  schoo 

1885.  1886. 

$37,700  II  $31.46686 


1888. 
$26,510  24 


$24,562  56 
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School  Gensas  Betarns. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the 
school  census  of  1890: 


White. 

Colored.    1 

Total. 

IVbole  number  persons  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  21  years 

376,657 

275.38S    \ 

652M5 

Whole  number  f^an  r*»aH 

270,446 
106,211 

140,951     1 

411,397 

14 

I 

cannot  read 

134.437 

240.643 

tf 

can  write 

243.236 
133.421 
265,069 

116,159 
159,229 
165,276 

359.395 
292,650 

430,345 

I*' 

cannot  write 

0' 

attended  public  schools. . 

M 

attended  private  schools. . 

30.406 

4,349 

34,755 

ft' 

attended  no  school 

81,182 

105.763 

186.945 

i* 

persons  5  years  of  age, 

30.146 

22,324 

52,470 

■!•■ 

"         6            •• 

27.041 

19.540 

46,581 

m 

.         7 

26.667 

20,015 

46,68:^ 

» 

8 

26,902 

20,513 

47,41s 

u 

-         9 

24,187 

17,274 

41,46  X 

•*!■ 

**          lO 

27,403 

21.654 

49.057 

4« 

"       II 

22,965 

15.658 

38,6^3 

« 

"       12 

27,741 

22,015 

49.75e 

Jf 

u            ,3 

22,969 

18,041 

41.0x0 

Jt 

"          14                 ** 

24.445 

18,192 

42.63:^. 

M' 

"          15 

21,946 

16409 

38,353 

.li 

**          16 

22,964 

16,692 

39,65^ 

** 

"          17 

20,313 

13,593 

33.90^ 

*     It 

"          18 

20,164 

14,312 

34.47e 

M 

"          19 

16,039 

10,001 

26,040 

ft 

"          20 

14,765 

9,155 

^3.9^ 

Totals , 

376.657 

275,388 

652,045 
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How  to  Use  Thomas's  Blanks  for  Writi 

The  teacher  should  have  in  each  clasf 
lessons  a  week,  of  fifteen  words  each.  1 
spelling.  On  the  days  for  written  spelli 
words,  which  the  pupils  will  write  in  the 
the  middle  column.  As  soon  as  the  word 
teacher  examines  the  books  and  places  in 
before  each  misspelled  word.  The  pupil: 
spelled  words  on  the  same  lines  in  the  n 
from  their  spelling  books.  If,  on  the  da> 
assigned  a  lesson  to  be  studied,  which  sho 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  their  spellin: 
in  their  books. 

The  entire  time  consumed  by  the  pupils 
correcting,  the  words  in  such  a  class  as  w 
school,  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.     . 
the  work  in  twelve  minutes. 

After  the  teacher  has  examined  the  book 
spelled  words,  he  can  go  on  with  other  classe 
corrections. 

This  method  of  conducting  a  spelling  exerc 
means  of  economizing  time,  no  matter  how  n 
are  in  a  school,  since  it  takes  less  time  to  hav 
write  the  same  fifteen  words  than  to  have  each  s 
words. 

When  pupils  have  once  written  a  word  in  the  i 
should  not  be  allowed  to  change  it,  as  any  erasur 
careless,  and  will  deface  the  books. 

The  blanks  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  in  t 
that  the  county  superintendent  may  inspect  the  pu 
visits  the  school.  When  filled,  or  at  the  close  < 
should  be  returned  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  an  excellent  review  of 
select  occasionally  for  the  written  spelling  words  m 
oral  lessons. 

Children  should  commence  written  spellinij  as  s( 
with  lead  pencil  or  pen,  and  continue  it  through  theij 

The  blanks  are  adapted  to  any  spelling  book  or  d 
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Paragraphs. 

From  the  records  of  the  Central  Office  it  appears  that  the  superin- 
tendents of  several  counties  have  not  furnished  revised  lists  of  school 
trustees,  as  required  from  time  to  lime.  The  law  requires  superintendents 
to  certify  the  appointments  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
we  annually  send  superintendents  a  supply  of  forms  for  the  purpose. 
Still  several  superintendents  find  no  use  for  the  forms. 

The  careless  manner  in  which  some  contracts,  certificates,  etc. ,  are 
filled  up  complicates  the  difficulties  experienced  in  making  decisions  in- 
volving the  rights  of  teachers,  etc.  School  officers  should  be  careful  to 
follow  the  prescribed  forms  in  all  these  matters,  and  teachers  should  ex- 
amine their  certificates  and  contracts,  and  call  the  attention  of  school 
officers  to  any  irregularity  therein. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  superintendents  in  the  State,  and  only 
ten  report  that  they  were  present  at  any  of  the  Peabody  Institutes  held 
last  year !    And  superintendents  are  the  leaders  in  this  work  ! 

Can  we  not  do  better  next  year  ? 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  to  make 
tours  of  inspection  among  the  schools  throughout  the  State  as  often  as 
may  be  consistent  with  his  other  official  engagements.  The  Superinten- 
dent hopes  to  do  much  field  work  throughout  his  term.  He  has  visited 
some  of  the  schools  of  Danville,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Staunton, 
Nansemond,  New  Kent,  Roanoke,  Halifax,  and  other  counties,  and  will 
continue  to  do  this  work  as  his  other  engagements  may  permit. 

Superintendents  will  please  report  under  every  heading  in  the 
form  for  monthly  reports.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  return  reports, 
m  order  that  some  information,  called  for  in  the  form,  and  desired  by  the 
Department,  may  be  supplied.     This  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
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Albemarle  Co, — Superintendent  Po 
schools  and  find  them,  with  a  few  exce^ 
school- houses  are  in  course  of  erection. 

Brunswick  Co. — Superintendent  Biic 
have  been  visited.  Teachers  are  prami 
district  boards  much  more  interested  in  t 
graded  schools  in  operation,  with  exceJler 

Caroline  Co. — Superintendent   Smith  ; 
doing  well.     We  have  opened  a  g^raded  s\ 
two  male  teachers,  in  which   classes  in    th 
organized.     This  school  will,  I  think,  do  t 
The  people  are  highly  pleased  with  its  advi 

Chesterfield  Co. — Superintendent  B\^n]^\i 
Ettrick  has  been  received  from  the  contracto 
cost  about  $i,ooo,  and  I  think  the  house  \s  a 

Gloucester  Co. — Superintendent  Hogg;  I 
round  of  my  schools  and  find  them,  with  b 
working,  order.  An  unusual  degree  of  inter 
and  teachers. 

Goochland  Co. — Superintendent  Ragland;  J 
in  the  county  once  this  session,  and  to  some 
visits.  The  enrollment  and  average  daily  ati 
than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Mathews  Co. — Superintendent  Foster;  We 
school  house  for  a  graded  school  in  WestvfJJ( 
cost  $800.     All  the  schools  are  in  first  class  worJ 

New  Kent  G?.— -Superintendent  Taylor:  An 
teachers  of  the  county  was  held  at  Corinth  church 
John  E.  Massey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instru 
Dr.  L.  A.  Slater,  and  others  delivered  appropriati 

Warren  Co. — Superintendent  Roy:  One  new 
and  furnished  in  November  at  a  cost  of  fooo ;  ano 
same  cost,  will  be  finished  this  month.    Schools  ar 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


IN  1891  THE  LIVING  AGE 

Enters  upon  its  forty-eighth  year.    It  has  met  with  constant  commendation 
and  success. 

It  gives  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand  double-column  octavo  pages  oi 

reading-matter  yearly.    It  presents  in  an  inexpensive  form,  considenng 

its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly 

issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  Best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery, 
Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Hi.storical,  and  Political  Infor- 
mation, from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical 
Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FORESMOST    LIVING    ^WR.ITli:RS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature.  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art.  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  generally  in- 
?<^f«s*ole  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory 
ui  the  completeness  wi»h  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent 

U  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literar>'  taste. 

OPINIONS: 

and\*ni.ri"*^'^'''  ***'^  *  centur>'  since  the  first  volume  of  this  sterling  publication  came  from  the  press, 
Af  R  tK  *'  u  ***"<*s  the  most  perfect  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There  is  but  one  Living 
iic£JS  fi?*  many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent  has  no  doubt  been  worthy,  they  have 
wharoJ;.f-;  '"*'^*  discriminating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and  that  keen  appreciation  of 
that  it  j??r"!?55*. ''^"^  excellence,  which  make  Littkll's  Living  Agk  the  incomparable  publication 

*  I  •   •  TS'*'"««»n  at  Work,  New  York. 

•Ind*  'J  .'^P^nsable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busv  day."— New  York  Evangelist, 
mind  a^  "  ^*^  ^^"  ^  doubted  whether  there  exists  any  more  essential  aid  to  cultivation  of  the 
it  inieh*  «?n  5r"K"*'»'SP««^>ng  people.    No  one  knows  its  value  so  well  as  the  busy  man  who  without 
iinm»«.L     !•  H*^pa»r  of  keeping  in  any  way  posted  as  to  the  trend  of  modern  thought  in  this  day  of 
'"I",^'^f.;<^t'vuy."-Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

the  matiirIS**.TP^"^^^y  ^^^  **"*"*  literarv  production  of  modem  times.  It  embraces  within  its  scope 
and  Prl^K??  ^"^.Khls.  on  all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  authors  and  ripest  scholars  in  Europe."— Herald 

.?B™'*>\f»-.  Cincinnati.  . 

a»fn»nli"f  *•  P^^'on.  sciejce,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
^Th.. !»?•'•"'■*»«  Watchman.  Boston. 

*•  It  mav  kf^  "*'*'  ^^^  *'^*'*^  ^^^^  '*  importont  in  the  periodical  domain  "—Boston  Journal. 
Tribufie  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."— New  York 

merciarAdveri*  **'*"^*"  education  in  the  course  of  modern  thought  and  literature."- Buffalo  Com- 

Cisco  Ch'ronic'i**^*^*^'  *^  ****  *  ^^**  advantage  over  the  monthly  magazines  and  reviews."— San  Fran- 

vocate!^Nwh'"?i"''*  ^^  reading-matter  conUined,  the  subscription  is  extremely  low."— Christian  Ad- 

«It  Souldll"  1**"'^  *"  ^^  KO«*  literature  of  the  time."— The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"For th#  .«*  ch«ap at  almost  any  price."— California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Francisco, 
tri—  it  iQ  !«!?*"  ^™  *"**  'o  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best  literature  of  this  and  other  coun- 
^In  i   IS* **P*J'"y«"-Central  Baptist.  St.  Louis. 
!», Jwt^^r . J:  ^S,^^^^  fi°^8  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature."— Canada 

Su-  k!!i  •  Toronto. 

SS?Toi?^r^Jr;^lJP«»  a  y^a*--  fre«  of  postage. 
iJZa  aflf*.r  .t^  i>U.BSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1801.  remitting  before  January  ist,  the  numbers  of  1890 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscription,  wiU  be  sent  gritis. 

ClBli  Prices  for  the  Best  Home  and  Foreiun  Fiteratnre. 

J-rt^fL  J^f  ^hi-'H"  *°«  «nd  «"y  on«  »f  "•«  American  *»  •nontbli*  (or  H«'P«L'-»  W«kly  or 
S?8t.  NidS^  •  P°"P»l<i  '  Of.  <■»'  *»'5°'  """"^  Living  Agb  and  Scnbner  a  Magazme  or 

"iSil^H^"'*'^''""  ""none  other  periodical  with  one  copy  of  The  Living  Agb  will  be  sent 
oaippucanoii.  AtWreaa,  _^ 

LZTTEI.L  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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A  GREAT  AM  ERIC 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  "THE  CENTURA 


The  Ckntury  Magazine  is  now  so  well  Icno'wrn  that  il 
story.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  said  that  it  and  its 
issued  by  the  same  bouse,  "are  read  by  every  one  person 
large  editions  of  both  are  sent  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  at 
found  that  seven  thousand  copies  of  The  Cemtxtrv  -wren 
itself.  The  question  in  England  is  no  long^er  "  ^Vho  read 
see  the  American  magazines  ?  " 

A  few  years  ago  The  Century  about  doubled  its  circu 
eral  Grant  and  others,  adding  many  more  readers  later  wi 
ing  articles  on  the  Siberian  Exile  System.     One  great  /eat 

"THE  GOLD  HUNTERS  OF 

describing  that  remarkable  movement  to  the  Rold  fields  in 
written  by  survivors,  including  the  narratives  of  men  who 
accounts  of  the  gold  discoveries,  life  in  the  mines,  the  work 
man  of  the  committees)  etc.,  etc.  General  Fremont's  last  w^i 
ber  appears  the  opening  article,  "  The  First  Emigrrant  Trail 
1841— by  General  Bidwell,  a  pioneer  of  pioneers.  Thousan 
relative  or  friend  among  "  the  Argonauts  of  '49  "  will  be  inte 

MANY  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS 

The  narrative  of  an  American's  travels  through  that  unkno 
never  before  trod  by  a  white  man) ;  the  experiences  of  esca 
papers  described  by  well-known  journalists  ;  accounts  of  I 
others;  personal  anecdotes  of  Lincoln,  by  his  private  secreta 
Edward  Eggleston.  with  a  wonderfully  rich  programme  of  no' 
ing  writers,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  also  announced  that  The  Century  has  purchased  the 
France  or  any  other  country,  extracts  from  advance  sheets  of  t 
have  been  secretly  preserved  for  half  a  century — to  be  first  give 
American  magazine  All  Europe  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  pub/i 
leyrand — greatest  of  intriguers  and  diplomats. 

The  November  Century  begins  the  volume,  and  newsubscri 
The  subscription  price  ($4.00)  may  he  remitted  directly  to  the  j 
17th  St..  New  York,  or  single  copies  may  be  purchased  of  any 
send  a  free  sample  copy — a  recent  back  number — to  any  one  desi 


CHILDREN'S  LITE 


WHAT  ST.  "NICHOLAS"  HAS  DONE  FO 


Victor  Hugo  calls  this  "the  woman's  century,"  and  he  might  ha 
century  as  well,  for  never  before  in  the  world's  history  has  so  much 
their  schools,  their  books,  their  pictures,  and  their  toys.  Childhooc 
discovery. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  sev< 
children's  magazines  were  almost  contradictory  terms,  but  the  new 
idea  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  children  ;  the  result  has  been  a  i 
conscientious  purpose — the  greatest  writers  contributinj^  to  it,  with 
helping  to  beautify  il— and  everything  tuned  to  the  key-note  of  youth 

It  has  been  the  special  aim  of  St.  NiCHOLASto  supplant  unhealthy  I 
and  healthful  Interest.  It  will  not  do  to  take  fascinating  bad  literatu 
them  in  its  place  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Peter  Parley,  or  the  work  of  writei 
talk  will  do  for  children,  but  they  must  have  strong,  interesting  readii 
real  life  in  it — reading  that  will  waken  them  to  a  closer  observation  of 

In  the  seventeen  years  of  its  life  St.  Nicholas  has  not  only  elevate 
elevated  the  tone  of  contemporary  children's  literature  as  well.  Man 
nett's  *'  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  have  become  classic.  It  is  not  too  1 
notable  young  people's  story  now  produced  in  America  first  seeks 
magazine. 

The  year  1S91  will  prove  once  more  that  "no household  where  there ; 
out  St.  Nicholas."  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Noah  Brooks,  Charles  Dudl< 
known  writers  are  to  contribute  during  this  coming  year.  One  cannot 
LAS  into  a  prospectus,  but  the  publishers  are  glad  to  send  a  full  announct 
and  a  single  sample  copy  to  the  address  of  any  person  mentioning  this 
I3.00  a  year.    Address  The  Centur>'  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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Jfa^l's  Eistoxyof  Virginia,  Revised  Edition, 

RSQUIRBD    TO   BE   USED   IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

WX  TSlVrrEATTMSTTTOK  TO  THE  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INOBBiSED  SIZE  OF  THIS  BOOK  \ 

IT  IS  IN  EVBRY  ESSENTIAL  A  | 

i  ^fWf»  •npp»y«n«  «.n  ■mportont  need  in  the  .chools  not  oiherwlw  met,  we  feel  sure  J* jj"  wppIJ  »  Pj^f* 
S  J/'fi"i?  history  not  filled  by  Rnj  other  book.  It  to,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  f  *^« JJ*^ '^f  ■«*'""^^ 
to  JlVKinU  ednctttor*  and  the  general  publlo  the  only  Virginia  Hletorv  compiled  by  a  Virginia  author  ana 
published  by  a  Virgin f«  publlehinghoaee. 

tme:  study  op  Virginia  history  is  required 

*^£rJ^i'  *!.***•    »■•«'•    ^«  'n^te  school  officials  who  are  not  using  "}to  wrreapond  with  us  on  the 
''STPIn  ??i^^^*-       ^«  "»  *>•» '^e  *«ihori.ed  distributing  agente  for  all  B00K8  adoptM  by  the  STATE 

BOARI)  OF    BOUCATION.  and  applicarions   for  supplies,  prices,  or  Information  regarding  same, 
mr^tMT    1  should   be   addressed   direct  to  ru.  , 

»"  we  also  •Di>E»ly  the  VIBOINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER  at  76  cU.  per  copy,  or  by  mail  poetpa^a 
M  90  cts.  per  oo|>y 

THOMAS'S  BK.  A.  :£VK8  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  production  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Kdaeatkm  for  •xclvaslwe  use  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts  per  copy,  with  usual  discount  to  the  trade. 

SOUOOi.    ^WA^ItI^-A.I>TTS. 

Forfl^Mcla  ^wg  OBail  postpaid.  Book  of  School  Wa-rants  handsomely  printed,  containing  200  watraota 
in  each  book.  1fo«.  countv  funds  order  A;  State  Funda,  »;  Dl»«Tlct  Funds,  C.  These  Warrant  Books  are 
™?S1?SL?D  ^«»JL  <5«>'ori  of  paper,  so  there  will  be  no  tn<ul)l0  »^<>"!  getUngthem  mixed. 

J»-FORQUIOK:   BUSINESS  in  School  Books  and  School  Supplies  wn^  for  Prfce-Llsts  and  Dtooo-Qnts. 

1^90-^^  Respectfully,        J.  P.  BELL  CO., 

^*^^li»licr8,  Printers,  Stationera  and  Blank  Book  Mfrs,  Lynchbvurg,  Va. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 

^^A'  ^¥ fJ^^^^'^^'^J^  y^o.^  '^ill  be  notewoTthy  for  a  number  of  special  features 
u       ih   ^^   "^^^blishers  believe  are  of  very  unusual  interest^  and  among 
them  ine  fol/t^^j^fig  may  be  mentioned  .— 

««tribute.totta^     ^  SIR   EDWIN    ARNOI.D 


b-prep^rsd  ro^  ^^  HENRY  M.  STANLEY  ^      ^       ^ 

ADOtbercoDtrifrC,    «r?*  Jsnuary  number  an  important  article  upon  "  The  Pigmies  of  the  Great  African  Forest.'* 
In  London.     lirTvi^**'**  ^^  t^'»  ^^"^^  ''»'  ^  Wr.  J.  Scott  Keltie's  account  of  the  recent  African  Exhibition  held 
uo^^    Kwpers  will  be  amply  illustrated. 

. serial  Nor^t    ^^    ^  THE    WRECKER, 

ninatrated  by    ii"^     Kobert  Louis  Sterenson  and  Lloyd  Oeboorne,  will  run  through  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
****«.    A  two-part  story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  will  also  appear. 

...i»r«f  Th^   ^  PROF.  JAMES  BRYCE.  M.  P., 

TCSOltoof  hitt  ^^_j^^nierican  Commonwealth,"  will  write  a  series  of  Four  Articles  upon  India,  embodying  the 
^^^^*  «it  Journey  and  studies  on  this  land  of  never-ending  interest. 

.m.-th..«»,,  OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS 

opatseager  *|«^!r^^^«tof  an  imporUnt  series  somewhat  upon  the  Hnes  of  the  succetwrni  Railroad  Articles. 
•ftvne  of  the  «*-^T'*'''''  "The  Life  of  Officers  and  Men,'*  "  Speed  an<l  SHfety  DeTtces."  and  **  Management,"  are 
■om  » -  c»j  ^^j,  touched  upon  ai.d  illustrated. 

...h,tiu.of  ^        GREAT  STREETS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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^ff  Our  State  Association. 

*ri^l       ^^c/a/ j-^_     ^*       <^ld  Commonwealth  of  ours  is  arising  a  cloud  of  prophets 


t 


*  b^j:   '^^  m^  ^  ^^^^th  one  voice,  "  Virginia  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  indus 

^he  3-    ^^  in     t:M^M^I^  ^^^  progress  unexampled  in  her  history."    "Amen,"  say  I. 

^^•^  of    ^  ^^  ^^^      "^^ision  of  these  seers.     I  think  they  have  read  correctly 

I  ^.  .    *o  pe^,^-^-        ^^^^c3iction  is  to  be  verified,  does  not  the  public  school  have 
there   ^       ^^  ^^^  ^--    _  ^^ *^r^  in  bringing  it  to  pass? 

the  b  ^^'^  ^^      *^  *<=:»  lay  down  this  axiom,  that  without  general  intelligence 

stru       r^^^  ^^     ^^  -^^^eneral  prosperity.     A  prosperity  that  would  inure  to 

^jji  .      ^"  '^i-.  -w-^^^"w,  already  at  ease,  is  not  a  good  thing,  and  is  not  to  be 

,j-  ^^^  t^^>  ^^^^ri     *^       Virginians  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  increased  activities 

avoreci         ^^^^  ^^^*^s,  they  must  have  a  fair  and  equal  showing  with  their 

A   *^    ^^  ^^r^^  _^"^^  ^r^ipelitors  ;  and  this  can  only  be  possible  when,  as  a 

And    whet-^.         ^^^=i.  ^ally  educated. 

ystem  of  ecj  v^  ^i::^ --:^^^^  ^ould  suggestions  for   the  improvement  of  our   State 

better  ^^^av^^^^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^  originate,  if  not  with  the  teacher?    Who  knows 

pared   to  poi^^  ^  3^Sr^^  of  intelligence  than  he  ?    Who  should  be  better  pre- 

the  leacner  a^     ^^^      '^:r^  ^.jt  defects  or  omissions  in  the  system?    I  do  not  mean 

the  teacner  ^^      ^^^""^  individual,  however  great  his  experience  or  ability,  but 

jt  is  clear  1^^      ^>^^  ^^""^       Aggregation,  such  as  a  Slate  Association  would  present 

fault  or  ia»u»-,^^       ^^.j^  ^.^    paramount  duty  to  see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  through  no 

march  <>^  |^^  v^  ^^         "^^^       our  part  if  Virginia  should  be  left  behind  in  the  great 

The  If  ^^^^^^X.:^  ^^_^^^i^l,  material,  and  social  progress. 

iostrU^^*^^,    ^^^^  ^^^     ^as  originated  and  put  into  operation  a  system  of  public 

-      j^ds  of  ^*^^    ^^^^,^^^^^^  children  of  the  Sute,  and  has  committed  it  to  the 

aon«  »    ^^  "^^^  ^^^^l>ers  for  its  practical  use.     The  work  was  well  and  nobly 

He^^.*^  ^^^^^.^  ^^.^^^ici  down  on  broad  and  enduring  principles;   but  in  a 

^^  ^gct^**^^   ^^^^^^^"^^ohingand  so  complex,  human  foresight  could  not  be 

^fjZgS  *^^    ^^  ^^"^^ipate  ^vtry  emergency,  or  to  legislate  for  a  condition  of 

*Y^  v^t    ^^  ^^^5^^^      »ot  then  exist.      In  >^  practical  workings  they  have  a 

^^  ^=^^     suggestions   frotn   us  who  run  the  machine.     Where 
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changes  occur  in  the  conditions,  or  where  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  existing  order  of  affairs,  it  is  our  duiy  to  speak.  Not  as  one  man, 
but  as  a  united  corps. 

Certainly  few  thoughtful  teachers,  who  have  been  long  in  the  service, 
have  failed  to  note  material  points  in  which  revised  legislation  is  desirable. 
Let  us,  then,  every  one  of  us,  meet  in  Lynchburg  next  summer,  discuss 
and  mature  our  plans,  go  before  our  State  Assembly,  and  ask  for  what 
we  want,  and  we  will  get  it.  Other  Southern  States  are  moving — the 
whole  South  is  moving ;  why  should  Virginia  lag  behind  ? 

One  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Don't  Marry  Your  Cousin. 


She  may  be  ever  so  sweet  and  charming,  and  you  may  be  madly  in 
love  with  her;  or  he  may  be  a.«  brave  and  true  and  handsome  as  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  but  don^i  tie  yourself  to  her  or  him  unless  you  are  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  imbeciles  and  congenital  idiots. 

You  may  answer,  '*  Ah!  that  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course," 
and  1  will  agree  with  you  that,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
I  use  the  word  unfortunately  advisedly,  for  if  there  were  no  exceptions, 
and  disastrous  results  were  sure  and  inevitable,  even  the  most  thought- 
less would  be  appalled,  and  refrain  from  such  marriages. 

During  the  forty  years  in  which  I  have  been  employed  in  school-teach- 
ing it  has  been  my  sad  fate  to  have  many  semi-imbeciles  and  some  com- 
plete idiots  consigned  to  my  care,  and  the  incomprehensibly  wearisome 
task  given  me  of  trying  to  educate  them. 

In  a  certain  county  the  number  of  such  unfortunates  was  so  great  that 
my  curiosity  was  aroused  to  find  out  the  cause.     Investigation  proved  /* 

that  every  one  of  these  miserable  creatures  were  the  offspring  of  cousins, 
and  some  of  double  first  cousins. 

Further  inquiry  has  also  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  nine -tenths  of 
the  pig-headed  men  and  women  of  my  acquaintance  claim  near  relation- 
ship in  their  parents'  families.  Many  of  these  are  good,  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  so  narrow-minded  and  with  such  lopsided  brains  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  view  any  subject  correctly,  as  they  can  only  see 
one  side.  One  such  worthy  old  gentlemen  assures  me,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  that  all  the  woes  and  all  the  hard  times  which  have 
afflicted  our  Commonwealth  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  building  of  railroads.  "When  I  was  young,"  says  he, 
"there  were  no  railroads,  and  times  were  good  and  money  plenty,  and  if 
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every  railroad  in  the  country  were  destroyed,  you  would  see  good  times 
again.**  It  would  be  as  impossible  to  make  him  realize  the  absurdity  of 
his  proposition  as  it  would  he  to  make  a  blind  man  appreciate  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow,  which  now  covers  the  whole  landscape  in  its  fleecy 
mantle.  That  poor  man  is  an  illustration  of  my  text,  as  his  parents  were 
first  cousins,  and  his  one-ideaed  mind  is  a  natural  consequence. 

I  know  of  a  very  bright,  sprightly  lady  who  married  a  first  cousin — a 
man  of  good  sense.  They  have  a  large  family  of  good,  industrious  boys 
and  girls,  whom  they  are  vainly  trying  to  educate.  School  after  school, 
teacher  after  teacher,  has  been  tried  with  the  same  result,  or  rather  no 
result;  for  these  children  seem  .utterly  unable  to  acquire  knowledge, 
though  some  of  them,  especially  the  girls,  try  very  hard  to  learn. 

I  do  not  know  what  statistics  say  of  this  matter,  but  long  years  of 
observation  have  taught  me  much,  and  I  could  give  many  startling  facts, 
but,  lest  I  weary  my  readers,  will  close,  hoping  these  warning  words  may 
prevent  some  from  taking  a  step  whose  results  may  prove  entirely  disas- 
trous to  their  future  welfare.  Rustica. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

A  Word  to  the  Teacher  of  the  Public  School. 

Education  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it  means  much,  but  never  a  little. 
To  educate  properly,  practically,  successfully,  we  must  be  educators  pre- 
pared. 

A  class  of  men  who  have  responsible  and  weighty  duties,  and  much  of 
unfair  and  indiscriminate  criticism  to  contend  with,  is  the  ''public  school" 
teacher.  Hence,  there  are  some  practical  thoughts  to  take  unto  ourselves 
as  a  comfort  and  a  guide. 

Steadiness  of  resolve  ts  a  sustainer.  But  there  are  outside  elements  to 
contend  with.  Tact  is  ever  necessary;  we  need  this  to  disarm  criticism, 
to  educate  the  people — our  ** patrons" — with.  The  auxiliaries  of  co- 
operation and  encouragement  are  thus  secured.  A  **wise  man  in  his 
generation"  will  fortify  himself  with  these  indispensables  to  success  and 
happy  results. 

"  Do  that  which  seems  good  "  and  right.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  learn — 
afraid  of  progress.  The  same  cardinal  rules  for  to-day  should  and  do 
rule  to-morrow;  but  we  may  expect  changes  in  our  horizon  just  as  the 
elemental  horizon  is  brightened  or  obscured  by  an  overcast  of  clouds. 

Let  us,  then,  be  confident,  alert,  ever  receptive  and  active.  This  I  say 
to  those  of  mjc  class — the  young — who  are  embarking  for  the  first  time. 
Ye  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  since  before  we  began  to  learn,  know 
these  things  already — truths  worked  out  by  an  arduous  experience. 
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But  life  is  new;  ever  a  grand  renewing  of  circumstances  of 
of  facts — a  growth  to  the  end.     Let  us  not  be  dwarfed,  but 
fulness  and  plenitude. 

Is  there  a  grander  vocation  than  teaching?  The  teacher,  th€ 
destinies;  a  builder,  a  contractor  on  a  great  scale;  not  buildir 
edifices,  or  aqueducts,  to  rise  for  a  season,  and  to  be  obliterat 
inevitable  forces  of  nature,  but  a  molder  of  minds,  of  charact< 
tions  for  achievement,  a  maker  of  kingdoms,  governments,  an< 
♦mies  of  nations. 

Tncav.  ^.:-'^''^*»«-^tions  are  insoirine;  we  can  lonlr  ^'— ..^*vi  ; 
that  these  present  vexations  are  *'  but  for  ^  moment."  Worrit 
sure  as  we  are  human,  but  **  look  to  the  future  *'  results. 

V 


Is  ''Tireless'*  a  Proper  Word? 

Words  indicate  and  affect  character.  It  is  a  truth  declared  b 
of  Man  as  a  truth  of  the  ages,  that  "  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."  He  who  would  i 
influence  others,  and  he  who  would  shape  his  thoughts  for  his  o 
ration  and  guidance,  must  have  a  care  as  to  the  words  in  ^ 
thoughts  find  expression.  And,  in  order  to  a  wise  exactness  c 
there  must  be  a  rigid  censorship  of  words  in  their  growth  and 
in  the  progress  of  a  language.  Words  do  grow  and  do  chan^ 
is  important  that  the  forms  of  words  newly  assumed  in  a  langui 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  traditions,  as  well  as  with  the 
those  who  use  that  language.  Herein  lies  the  mission  of  con 
purists  in  the  realm  of  speech.  It  is  their  duty  to  challenge  e 
form  of  a  word  proffered  for  popular  use,  and  to  decide,  after  it 
cussion,  whether  it  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  for  a  place  in  ih 
vocabulary.  In  the  line  of  such  discussion,  "good  usage"  is  re 
as  entitle4  to  special  weight,  and  even  as  a  prevailing  factor,  in 
decision.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  function  of  the  dictionary  to  re 
decisions  which  the  masters  in  language  have  rendered  to  the  pu 
current  discussion  in  this  realm  is  over  the  word  ''tireless.*' 
tionary  yet  published  has  given  a  place  to  this  word;  and  t 
zealous  advocates  of  purity  in  speech  who  insist  that  it  ought  r 
accepted  as  a  word,  because  the  suf!ix  'Mess**  attaches  to  a  su! 
more  properly  than  to  a  verb.  But  it  has  been  afhrmed  in  these 
that  "tireless**  is  a  word  long  sanctioned  by  good  usage,  and  n< 
sistent  with  forms  elsewhere  recognized  in  our  language,  while  it  e 
a  shade  of  meaning  that  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  wc 
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this  point  of  the  discussion  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  masters  in  speech 
for  their  testimony  and  opinion  concerning  this  word.  Th^y  have 
promptly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  what  they  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  sufficient  for  its  practical  settlement.  High  on  the  roll  of 
American  scholars,  as  an  authority  in  correct  English,  stands  Professor 
Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Univerity.  His  preferences  are  against  the 
word,  but  he  is  not  ready  to  say  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  use. 
He  says : 

'*!  do  not  myself  use  'tirele^,'  but  'untiring.'  1  should  not  wish  to 
undertake  to  say  that  'tireless'  has  not  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
use,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  I  observe  that  'tireless*  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  where  it  is  cited  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (I  think).  It  is  an  extremely  hazardous  thing  to  say  that  a 
word  has  never  been  used  by  good  writers,  or  even  that  a  word  (of  this 
sort)  is  a  novelty,  as  Mr.  Fiizedward  Hall  has  shown  in  so  many  cases. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  myself  satisfied  with  *  untiring.'  " 

A  good  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  men  of  high  attainment  to  learn 
fresh  lessons,  rather  than  to  assert  their  infallibility,  is  given  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  veteran  poet  and  essayist,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
of  the  younger  elegant  poet  and  critic,  Edmund  C.  Sledman,  that  they 
will  avoid  this  word  if  it  be  disapproved.     Says  Dr.  Holmes : 

"I  should  have  thought  'tireless'  would  be  a  good  word;  but,  since  it 
is  not  in  Webster  or  Worcester,  I  should  be  tempted  to  avoid  it." 

Says  Mr.  Stedman : 

"I  presume  that  I  often  have  used  the  word  'tireless'  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.     Having  been  used  to  it,  as  spoken  and  written,  from  child- 
hood,  its  faulty  construction —from  the  etymological  point  of  view — did 
not  occur  to  my  mind  until  the  recent  controversies  respecting  it.     Be- 
sides,  it  is  rather  a  liquid  and  melodious  word,  and  finds  a  certain  justi- 
fication on  this  account.     The  wealth  of  the  English  tongue  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  solecisms  and  neologisms  of  one  generation  often 
became  the  classicisms  of  the  next.     But  I  am  a  stickler  for  ety/hological 
consistency;  and.  now  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bad  con- 
struction of  'tireless,'  I  certainly  shall  avoid  its  use  hereafter." 

M^argaret  Deland,  the  accomplished  novelist,  in  a  similar  spirit  of  teach- 
ableness, says  frankly : 

"  I    have  used  the  word  'tireless*  in  writing,  and,  I   suppose,  also  in 

speaking— although  I  do  not  recall  that;  but  such  usage  seems  to  me 

nowr  to  have  been  wrong.     *     *     *     I  do  not  see  why  we  should  permit 

the  termination  'less'  to  one  verb  any  more  than  to  anolHer;  and.  there- 

fo'-e,   I  should  foy  for  my  own  part,  that  I  considered  the  use  o^  *  tireless' 

'^corroet  as  well  as  inelegant." 
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The  position  of  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  Professor  of  English  Lite- 
rature in  Wellesley  College,  is  similar  to  that  of  Margaret  Deland.  She 
has  used  the  word,  but  does  not  deem  its  use  desirable. 

The  venerable  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University,  says  in  ob- 
jection to  the  word: 

"I  should  not  use  it  in  the  sense  of  'untiring.'  Good  usage  sometimes 
floats  a  bad  word;  but  we  ought,  I  think,  never  to  sanction  a  word  that 
is  not  properly  formed — that  is,  that  does  not  properly  mean  what  it  is 
used  to  mean.  I  know  of  no  word  ending  in  'less'  used  by  good  writers, 
except  such  as  denote  the  absence  of  the  thing  which,  as  a  noun,  is 
alleged  to  be  wanting." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Peabody  had  here  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
suffix  *Mess,"  supposing  it  to  be  the  comparative  adjective  "less,"  instead 
of  the  Old  English  ieds — "loose,  or  free  from."  As  Skeat  says,  '*the 
suffix  less  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  comparative  adjective 
less:' 

Here  end  the  objections,  or  the  questionings,  on  this  point.  Every 
other  authority  in  English  heard  from  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  the 
word.  First  on  the  list  comes  Professor  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette 
College,  whose  eminence  as  a  philological  and  etymological  scholar  is 
recognized  alike  in  Europe  and  America.  In  answer  to  the  question 
whether  he  employs  the  word  **  tireless,"  and  is  willing  to  be  known  as 
•  doing  so,  he  writes: 

**Yes;  it  goes  with  *exhaustless,'  *  resistless, *  'quenchless,'  etc.  It  will 
be  in  the  New  Historical  Dictionary,  the  Century,  the  American  Standard 
(of  Funk  and  Wagnalls),  and  all  dictionaries  thereafter.  One  reason 
that  it  is  not  in  the  old  dictionaries  is  that  the  printers  got  tired  before 
they  reached  'T.'" 

Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in  Yale,  and  an  expe- 
rienced lexicographer,  states  the  whole  case  comprehensively,  as  follows  : 

"To  one  whose  occupation  compels  him  to  deal  constantly  with  the 
facts  of  language,  there  is  no  exhibition  of  intellectual  innocence  more 
entertaining  than  the  confidence  displayed  by  the  average  man  in  the 
completeness  and  the  authority  of  dictionaries.  The  belief  that  a  word 
does  not  exist  because  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  these  compilations  is  one 
of  his  most  cherished  articles  of  faith.  Yet  the  most  limited  observation 
ought  to  show  its  falsity.  It  is  only  within  thirty  years,  for  instance,  that 
*woke'  appeared  in  dictionaries  as  the  preterite  of  *wake,'  and  even  now 
it  cannot  be  found  in  Worcester.  Yet  the  form  has  existed  since  English 
has  been  a  written  language.  In  regard  to  the  specific  word  'tireless,* 
about  which  you  ask,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever  employed  it  in  writing 
or  not;  but  I  certainly  know  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  so  doing. 
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The  objection  to  it  must  be  based,  I  suppose,  upon  the  belief  that  the 
suffix  Mess'  cannot  be  added  to  a  verb.  It  is  true  that  it  is  usually,  and 
perhaps  with  strictest  propriety,  attached  to  si^bstantives.  But  it  has 
been  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  I  can  recall;  at  a  moment's  notice, 
words  formed  by  appending  it  to  verbs,  and  words,  too,  which  every  one 
is  in  the  habit  of  using.  Doubtless  a  careful  search  would  bring  to  view 
a  large  number  of  similar  formations.  A  literary  taste  that  does  not 
shrink  from  *  dauntless,'  '  fadeless,*  *  quenchless/  *  relentless,'  and  *  reckless  * 
ought  not  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  *  tireless.'  " 

Ex-President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Harvard,  gives  his  voice  in  favor  of  the 
word,  after  this  sort: 

**I  was  not  aware,  until  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  that  the 
dictionaries  omit  the  word  'tireless.'  Nor  can  I  remember  ever  having 
had  the  question  raised  whether  it  were  good  English.  About  thirty  five 
years  ago  I  contributed  to  Benn  Piiiman! s  Shorthand  Magazine  a  few 
lines  on  the  bobolink.     One  of  these  lines  was — 

*Thy  tireless  wings  yet  own  no  fear.* 

The  poem  was  soon  after  transliterated  from  the  shorthand  for  some 
newspaper,  and  '  went  the  rounds '  of  the  press  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
if  not  farther.  It  was  introduced  into  Charles  A.  Dana's  Household 
Book  of  Poetry,  copied  into  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  and  inserted,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  into  a  collection  which 
bore  the  public  endorsement  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  And  certainly  I 
never  had  any  intimation  from  Dana  or  from  Epes  Sargent  that  they 
wished  me  to  change  that  line;  the  editor  of  the  third  collection  I  was 
not  acquainted  with." 

Says  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  in  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at 
Yale: 

"Certainly  I  use  'tireless,'  and  use  it  without  any  hesitation.  It  not 
only  has  plenty  of  authority  in  its  favor,  but  there  are  other  good  Eng- 
lish words  formed  on  the  same  analogy;  for  example,  'fadeless,'  which  is 
in  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  *  Tireless'  and  'fadeless'  are 
both  in  Whittier's  'Snow-Bound.'  " 

Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson,  occupying  the  corresponding  chair 
in  Dartmouth  College,  says: 

"  I  have  always  known  the  word,  and  used  it  when  I  wanted  to.  I  find 
it  familiar  to  everybody  to  whom  I  mention  it;  nor  does  any  one  of  those 
to  whom  I  speak  at  random  question  its  use  as  an  established  English 
word.  Of  course,  '  less  '  usually  accompanies  a  noun ;  but  in  English  we 
cannot  proceed  invariably  upon  etymological,  analogical,  or  analytical 
lines.     Good  use  is  the  sole  final  test;  and  the  office  of  grammars,  die- 
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tionaries,  and  rhetorics  is  to  record  what  is  good  use,  not  to  say  what 
words  ought  to  mean  because  of  their  derivation,  form,  etc." 

President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  J.  J. 
Halsey,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  both  vote  in  favor  of  ''tireless." 
The  former  of  these  scholars  says  of  the  word: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  its  stead  a  word  which  carries  precisely  the 
associations  which  this  word  carries,  or  does  precisely  the  work  which 
this  word  will  do.' ' 

And  the  latter  says: 

*'  Dictionaries  are  not  infallible;  scholars,  at  least,  must  decide  for 
themselves.  You  are  right.  It  ought  to  be  found  there,  and  will  yet 
assert  its  place." 

Among  the  elegant  writers  who  say  that  they  are  willing  to  be  counted 
as  approving  the  use  of  this  word  "tireless,"  there  are  Messrs.  George 
William  Curtis,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Thomas  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  George  W.  Cable,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  William  C.  Prime,  and  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon;  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Margaret  J.  Preston,  Annie  Trumbull  Slossom,  and  Agnes  Rep- 
plier.     Mr.  Higginson  says  of  the  word: 

"It  must  be  in  my  own  writings  certainly,  though  I  can't  tell  where; 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  it  in  Emerson  and  Lowell.  The 
only  citation  I  can  think  of  is  one  I  will  verify  when  I  can  get  to  the 
College  Library  (for  I  only  quote  from  memory  meanwhile), 

*  Sweep  toward  heaven  on  tireless  wing,' 

in  Motherwell's  Poems,  published  in  England  and  America  about  1845. 
This  carries  it  back  nearly  half  a  century." 

Mrs.  Cooke  says  of  the  importance  of  this  word,  in  its  definite  meaning: 

"  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  other  single  word  that  expresses 

just  what  *  tireless '  does  express.     '  Untiring '  is  a  word  of  limit,  *  tireless ' 

of  capacity.     'Untiring'  suggests  a  possibility  of  fatigue;  'tireless,'  an 

incapability  of  fatigue." 

In  other  words,  "untiring"  is  a  measure  of  performance,  while  "tire- 
less" indicates  a  quality  or  characteristic. 

Of  her  own  use  of  the  word,  Mrs.  Cooke  adds : 

**As  a  writer  of  so-called  poetry,  I  am  under  obligation  to  the  word  in 
question;  for  what  Voltaire  calls  the  *  restraint  of  rhyme' — or  rather  of 
rhythm — makes  a  word  of  two  syllables  often  a  necessity,  where  a  word 
of  three  syllables  could  not  be  used." 

Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  by  other  good  writers  than  those 
already  cited  are  not  wanting,  but  the  testimony  in  the  case  is  already 
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sufficient.  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  '* tireless"  may  now 
fairly  be  counted  at  rest,  since  the  use  of  the  word  is  justified  by  necessity, 
by  good  usage,  and  even  by  analogy.  The  purists  themselves  will  hardly 
contend  against  it  hereafter. 

Purism  in  speech  is  worthy  of  respect  for  its  high  purpose;  but  Pro- 
fessor William  D.  Whitney  has  said  wisely  on  this  point:  "There  is  a 
purism  which,  while  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  language,  in 
effect  stifles  its  growth.     To  be  too  fearful  of  new  words  and  phrases, 
new  meanings,  familiar  and  colloquial  expressions,  is  little  less  fatal  to  the 
well-being  of  a  spoken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme." 
And  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  good   usage  in  this  sphere,  the  Pro- 
fessor declares:  "A  great  author  may,  by  his  single  authority,  turn  the 
trembling  scale  in  favor  of  the  admission  to  good  usage  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase,  born  of  an   original  corruption  or  blunder,  which  had 
hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned;  nay,  even  his  mannerisms  and 
conceits  may  perhaps  become  the  law  of  the  language.      The  maxim 
Usus  norma  loquendi  (*  Usage  is  the  rule  of  speech ')  is  of  supreme  and 
uncontrolled  validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue, 
and  each  individual  can  make  his  fellows   talk  and  write  as  he  does  just 
in  proportion  to  the  influence  which   they  are  disposed  to  concede  to 
him." 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  word  *•  tireless"  can  henceforth  pass 
unchallenged  from  lip  to  lip  and  from  page  to  page.—  The  Sunday-School 
Times, 
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BY   A   PROOF-READER. 

This  is  the  age  of  dictionaries.     Within  a  decade  there  have  been  pub- 
Jshed.  in  America  or  in   England,  Worcester's   New  Dictionary,  Slor- 
month  s  Dictionary,  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  the  Encyclopaedic  Diction - 
^y,  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary.  Fallow's  Supplemental  Dictionary. 
^uttaJJ's  New  Dictionary,  the  first  volumes  of  those  monumental  works, 
g  "'■''ay's  New  English  Dictionary,  and  the  Century  Dictionary,  while 
^nother  great  dictionary  will  soon  be  published  by  an  American  firm,  and 
'■e,  just  from  the  press,  is  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  the  suc- 
sor  of  the  familiar  "  Unabridged.'*     The  question.  Who  buys  all  these 
lonaries?  must  be  answered  with  truth.     Nobody  buys  them  all;  but 
\^t^^^    '"any  people  buy  some  one  of  them.     The  scholar,  the  man  of 
^.'^'    ^^^  bookworm,  gets   the  New  English  Dictionary,  the  Encyclo- 
&J^t'  ^^^   J'nperial,  or  the  Century  Dictionary,  if  he  can    afford  it.     K 
.  «iany  gentlemen  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  libraries  incom- 
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plete  also  buy  one  of  the  great,  many-volumed  lexicons;  and  the  plan 
of  publishing  them  in  parts,  each  sold  at  an  insignificant  sum,  enables 
many  persons  to  purchase  them  who  have  no  special  use  for  a  dictionary. 
The  one-volumed  dictionaries  go  into  the  offices,  the  schools,  the  homes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  reading  population;  and  they  probably  wear  out  sooner 
than  the  higher- priced  books. 

The  writer  greatly  admires,  not  to  say  covets,  the  encyclopaedic  diction- 
aries; but  he  uses  the  one-volumed  kind ;  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  dictionary  user,  not  from  that  of  the  philologist,  that  this  review  is 
written.  Where  a  man  uses  a  dictionary  in  his  daily  work  he  likes  to 
have  it  in  such  a  form  that  he  can  seize  the  whole  language  with  a  single 
pounce,  as  it  were,  and  not  have  to  study  the  back  of  the  book  to  see  if 
it  is  the  one  he  wants.  A  great  many  people  use  a  dictionary  occasion- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  spelling,  pronunciation  or  defini- 
tion of  a  word,  and  they  may  well  afford  to  take  their  time  to  it;  but 
those  who  use  a  dictionary  most  frequently,  use  it  for  verification,  and 
they  need  to  do  their  work  quickly.  And  so  the  form  of  this  one-vol- 
umed, marginal-indexed  International  Dictionary  predisposes  the  diction- 
ary user  to  regard  it  favorably.     These  were  features  of  the  old  Webster, 

and  they  have  not  been  changed. 

*  *  ^  in  m^  nf.  *  * 

We  note  with  pain,  however,  that  in  at  least  one  instance  the  new  dic- 
tionary, as  well  as  the  old,  fails  in  definition — viz.,  in  the  dressmaker's 
definition  of  the  word  dart,  for  which  we  must  look  to  the  Century  and 
the  Encyclopaedic.  This  was  atoned  for,  however,  by  finding  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  of  such  words  as  passementerie,  faille,  jabot,  etc.,  with  the 
proper  accents.  The  man  who  uses  the  dictionary  needs  an  especially 
large  collection  of  these  words,  which  are  in  common  colloquial  use,  but 
concerning  the  spelling  of  which  he  is  often  in  doubt.  The  International 
is  very  helpful  in  these  respects.  Its  vocabulary,  for  instance,  contains 
such  words  as  Jacqueminot  and  Marecbal  Niel  (names  of  flowers),  Mohi- 
cans (which  the  reader  at  last  learns  is  pronounced  Mo-^^  cans),  Mar- 
seillaise (an  easy  word  to  misspell),  Mugwump  (we  look  in  vain  for  its 
antithesis,  ''stalwart"  or  "spellbinder'*),  cycle  (bicycle  or  tricycle),  bull- 
doze, boycott,  and  even  White  Caps;  dude  and  dudish;  mascot.  Nihi- 
list and  Socialist  (but  not  Anarchist)  are  brought  down  to  date  in  their 
definition.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  International  has  given  us  no 
word  to  distinguish  typewriter  (/<?/«.)  from  typewriter  {neuL),  It  has 
rejected  a  host  of  words  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  risk  of  seeming  forward  we  will  suggest  another;  call  the  lady  a  fyper. 
And  as  a  proof-reader  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  we  may  here  mention  a 
few  defects  we  have  stumbled  upon.  The  words  lienor  and  javelle-waier 
are  omitted;  the  difinition  of  ///  (a  small  horse,  etc.,)  is  incomplete;  the 
spelling  visitor  2LTiA  saber  \s  preferred  in  the  "Orthography,"  and  visiter 
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and  sabre  are  used  in  the  "Guide  to  Pronunciation";  coos  and  woos  are 
recommended  in  "  Orthograghy,'*  and  spelled  cooes  and  wooes  where  they 
occur  in  the  vocabulary;  bric-a-brac  is  printed  without  the  accent. 

The  conscientious  follower  of  Webster  in  spelling  has  always  labored 
under  the  incubus  that,  after  all,  some  of  the  Websterian  words  did  look 
odd  in  print;  and  though  he  may  have  been  ready  to  defend  many  of  the 
changes,  or  reversions,  introduced  by  the  great  lexicographer,  he  could 
scarcely  be  enthusiastic  over  all  of  them.     The  International  is  conserva- 
tive in  the  matter  of  orthography,  and  has  even,  in  many  cases,  aban- 
doned the  spelling  of  individual  words  preferred  in  the  Unabridged — 
recognizing  that  the  work  of  a  dictionary  and  that  of  a  spelling  reform 
association  are  radically  different.     In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  pleasing 
absence  of  dogmatism  in   the  recommendations;   and   the  disfavored  as 
well  as  the  preferred  spelling  is  generally  given.     Among  the  changes  we 
note  that  foundry  is  now  preferred,  while  foundery  was  favored  in  the 
Unabridged;  girth  is  now  preferred  to  girt;  z«^z«/ry  to  wintery;  hindrance 
to  hinderance ;  woeful  to  woful ;  Alsatian  to  Alsacian ;  mussel  to  muscle 
(shell-fish).     LiUiputian  is  spelled  right  in   the  new,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
1879  edition  of  the  old;  2XiAphcebe^  which  was  misspelled  (phaebe)  and 
misplaced  in  the  old,  is  correct  now.     Bur  is  still  preferred  to  burr,  and 
cooly  to  coolie;  the  barbarous-looking  clubbable  is  a  new  word;  the  hate- 
ful kidnaped  is  still  retained,  while  the  newcomer  fellowshiped  is  shipped 
to  us  in  the  same  boat  with  the  less-offensive  worshiped;  glycerin  is 
preferred  to  glycerine,  but  keg  has  at  last   displaced  cag;  the  hideous 
ocher  is  retained,  but  euchre  and  ogre  are  left  unmolested. 

The  dictionary  user  has  always  found  the  syllabication  in  Webster  and 
Worcester  of  great  convenience.     In  printing,  especially,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  system  for  dividing  words  at  the  end  of  a  line.     The  sys- 
tem of  syllable  division  used  in  the   Unabridged  is  radically  altered  in 
some  particulars  in  the  new  dictionary.     A  chapter  on  the  syllabic  divi- 
sion  of  words  is  given,  but  its  defence  on  the  innovations  will  scarcely 
«»eet  with  ready  acceptance.     The  most  marked  change  is  in  disregard 
^^^  old  dictionary's  plan  of  dividing  words  on  their  primitives;  as 
^^P,  ieap-ing;   dance,  danc-ing.     The  International  divides  sometimes 
^"  ^he  primitive  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  what  seem  to  us  over- 
retned   rules.     Examples  of  its  system  are  shown  in  the  following  sen- 
ences;    We  are  instructed  and  educated  by  analy  zing  and  dissecting, 
^oJJa-ting^  and  concluding  not  to  adopt,  such  confus-ing  experimen-ting, 
"       coinpromi-sing  divid-ing  of  words.     If  pronunciation  is  of  para- 
^<>unt  importance  in  dividing  words,  why  do  we  have  dan-c\ng  ^^^  yet 
ntic-ipate  and  hop-ingly  ?  Why  pecul-iar  and  yet  mil-lion  and  brW-Uant? 
^^''^';^^'-«ionand  yet  dig-ital  and   reg-ister?     And  why    should  visU- 
on^"  u        ^*^"^  divided  and  habi  tation  and  represen-tation    thus?     The 
^  <^ftan^e  which  has  been  consistently  carried  out  is  that  words  ending 
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in  iure^  such  as  lecture,  which  the  Unabridged  divided  lect-ure  and  the 
International  divides  lec-ture.  This  change  will  probably  meet  general 
approval,  except  from  orthoepists.  Very  many  words  which  were  com- 
pounded in  the  old  are  made  one  word  or  two  separate  words  in  the  new. 
This  is  certainly  a  desirable  change,  and  it  has  been  consistently  followed, 
only  two  or  three  lapses  having  caught  our  eye.  Base-ball  is  made  one 
word  on  page  122,  two  words  on  page  1167;  counting-room  is  printed  as 
one  word,  drawing-room  is  compounded,  and  sitting-room  appears  as  two 
words;  boarding  house,  countinghouse,  and  treasure-house  appear  as 
here  printed.  Everyone  is  printed  as  one  word;  so  are  not  some  one 
and  no  one.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  combine  consistency  and  custom, 
and  we  are  thankful  that  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  so  well  done. 

As  to  orthoepy,  the  system  employed  by  the  International  seems  to  us 
simpler  and  better  than  the  old  one.  The  diacritical  marks  are  not  used 
in  spelling  the  vocabulary  words  in  the  new  dictionary,  each  word  being 
respelled  for  pronunciation.  This  is  a  twofold  gain.  Everybody  knows 
that  good  spellers  remember  words  through  their  appearance  on  the 
printed  page.  When  a  word  is  misspelt  it  "  doesn't  look  right."  Now, 
anything  that  distracts  the  mind  from  fixing  in  the  memory  the  letters  of 
a  word  as  ordinarily  printed,  in  so  far  prevents  people  from  becoming- 
good  spellers.  Hence  it  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  have  the  words 
printed  in  good,  clear  type,  unencumbered  with  strange  arbitrary  signs. 
Again,  in  respelling  fewer  signs  are  needed,  as  k  can  take  the  place  of  c, 
etc.  The  writer  once  knew  a  man. of  fair  education  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty  in  learning  from  his  Unabridged  that  Chaldaic  was  pronounced 
as  if  spelled  Aa/daic.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  one  is  now  at  lib- 
erty to  say  akoosHcs  instead  of  a  cow-sticks ;  that  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor may  call  himself  a  tele-grapher  instead  of  a  te-leg-rapher  (the  next 
edition  will  doubtless  permit  the  dear  people  to  say  photo-graph-er,  as 
they  now  say  it  without  dictionary  warrant);  and,  best  of  all,  that  we  may 
say  a  ;;^-table  housewife  instead  of  a  »<7/-able  huzzif,  which  latter  formerly 
had  the  approval  of  all  the  dictionaries.  We  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  photograv-ure  is  to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble  but  one,  instead  of  on  the  final  syllable;  but,  again,  we  are  comforted 
at  learning  that  we  shall  not  be  required  to  say  literat-yure,  but  may  glide 
easily  into  literature,  which  will  be  almost  as  easy  as  literachoori 

The  appendices  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Webster  in  present- 
ing a  valuable  mass  of  information  of  just  the  sort  most  needed  by  the 
dictionary  user  who  doesn't  own  a  library,  or  hasn't  time  to  consult  it. 
The  man  who  has  forgotten  whether  there  are  two  or  three  ^*s  in  Cul- 
peper,  or  one  or  two  z's  in  Guadalquivir,  or  how  H'Lassa  is  printed,  will 
find  those  words  correctly  spelled,  with  a  host  of  other  hard  names,  in 
the  Gazetteer.     The  list  of  Christian  names  is  a  very  useful  feature,  and 
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will  help  many  a  forgetful  writer  to  spell  Georgiana  and  Llewellyn  cor- 
rectly. In  the  list  of  Fictitious  Names  one  can  find  all  he  need  know 
about  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  H^ue,  for  mbt...:-"**:  and  in  the  list  of  Abbrevi- 
ations are  included  sr.*je  recent  ones  not  found  in  uti. '-  Hsts  of  this  sort, 
such  as  L.H.P.  The  Biographical  Dictionary  is  up  to  date,  auJ  /-*nted 
accurately.  There  are  several  thousand  woodcuts,  and  though  they  are 
«ii  not  new,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  up  to  the  best  standing  of  artistic 
engraving,  they  are  all  of  use,  and  many  of  them  are  great  improvements 
over  the  ones  they  supplant;  as  an  instance  of  the  intelligibility  they  lend 
to  a  subject,  see  page  1952,  Manual  of  Arms.  The  printing  and  binding, 
being  the  work  of  the  Riverside  Press,  are  of  course  well  done;  the 
paper  is  of  good  quality.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  International  Dictionary 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  what  was  the  best  dictionary  of  its  time.  It 
reflects  credit  alike  on  editors,  writers,  and  printers.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  who  uses  a  dictionary;  and  the  men  and  women  who 
use  a  dictionary  the  most  frequently  will  be  the  ones  who  will  prize  the 
International  most  highly.  It  is  emphatically  a  dictionary  for  dictionary 
users.— CArij//a«  Union. 


Reading. 

BY  LILLIAN  H.  PICKEN,  EURFKA,  KANSAS. 

*^"e.difficult  part  in  teaching  any  subject  may  perhaps  be  stated  as  the 
presentation  of  its  bones.  An  inventive  mind  may  evolve  sparks  of 
"lustration  and  illuminate  its  instruction  with  flashes  of  inspiration,  but  a 
teacher  is  /Ae  teacher  who  can  keep  a  steady  glow  of  patience  and  interest 
in  the  souls  of  his  pupils  while  they  acquire  a  vocabulary,  learn  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  assimilate  compound  numbers,  and  commit  the  declen- 
sions of  the  Latin. 

The  teacher  who  finds  a  pupil  of  his  •'first,'*  '•second.'*  or  "fourth 
reader  class,"  floundering  through  despairing  pages,  delivering  unmean- 
in^  words  by  intermittent  jerks,  anon  attacking  their  characters  in  a 
courageous  attempt  to  "spell  it  out,"  should  check  his  methods  suddenly. 
He  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  where  the  radical  mistakes  are  made. 
First.     In  assigning  too  long  lessons. 

Second.    In  attempting  to  read  aloud  before  the  child  knows  a//  the 
words  of  that  lesson  at  sight. 

Third.    In  not  testing  the  pupil's  assimilation  of  words. 
Fourth.    In  leaving  the  pupil  dependent,  by  omitting  to  teach  the  spelling 
by  letter  and  by  sound  of  all  the  words  used  in  an  assigned  lesson. 
Fifth.    In  not  teaching  phrasing  by  rhetorical  pauses. 
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Sixth.  By  reading  the  lesson  aloud  in  too  early  a  stage  of  its  prepara- 
tion. 

Seventh.   In  attempting  difficult  or  stupid  subject-matter. 

A  few  remedies  are  suggested. 

First.  Assign  very  short  lessons,  and  prepare  special  plans  for  the 
pupil's  work  in  studying  them. 

Second.  Elementary  work  in  reading  demands  that  two-thirds  the  time 
and  effort  in  both  preparation  and  recitation  shall  be  spent  in  acquiring 
the  vocabulary. 

Whole  recitation  periods  should  be  given  to  this  work.  In  many 
readers  the  new  words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson.  These  may 
be  acquired  at  sight  in  careful  concert  drills.  If  any  pupil  can  pronounce 
a  word,  allow  him  the  privilege.  Teacher  or  pupil  may  give  a  question 
suggesting  it.     As: 

"  What  do  we  dig  from  the  earth  and  burn  for  its  heat  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  boy  was  cross  to  his  sister  and  told  a  story  to  his 
mother?*' 

"What  did  father  plant  in  the  garden,  Elmer  hoe  and  dig,  and  mother 
mash  and  stir  to  a  feathery  white  for  your  breakfast  ?  " 

Next  commence  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  give  spirited  drills  in  pro- 
nouncing toward  the  beginning;  children  call  it  "reading  backward." 

Use  both  individual  and  concert  exercises  until  pupils  are  familiar  at 
sight  with  all  the  words  of  your  short  lesson.  Let  them  pronounce  from 
book  and  from  blackboard,  and  write  them  until  they  recognize  the  forms 
of  these  words  anywhere.  In  concert  pronunciation  do  not  allow  harsh 
tones,  drawling  voices,  and  slovenly  articulation.  Insist  upon  well- 
modulated  tones,  prompt  delivery,  and  distinct  enunciation.  Criticise 
the  volume  of  voice  until  it  is  full,  clear,  and  pleasing — never  loud  and 
abrupt.  A  well  conducted  concert  exercise  is  helpful  and  attractive,  while 
a  careless  one  is  an  injury  to  those  who  participate  in  and  a  distress  to 
those  who  witness  it. 

Third.  The  teacher  should  test  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  words 
he  uses.  He  may  give  any  synonym  he  knows  and  bring  from  the 
dictionary  one  he  did  not  know.  He  may  use  the  word  in  short  oral  and 
written  sentences.  He  may  supply  it  when  teacher  or  pupil  reads  a  sen- 
tence and  omits  it.  He  may  write  a  short  paragraph  using  a  word  and 
its  synonym.  He  should  at  all  times  use  the  word  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

Fourth.  It  is  extremely  helpful  to  the  pupil  and  tends  toward  indepen- 
dent work  if  he  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  in  these  short  lessons 
both  by  letter  and  by  sound.  The  ultimate  gain  more  than  compensates 
the  time  expended. 

Fifth.  From  the  earliest  beginnings  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  read 
words  in  groups.    The  egg^  is*  in  the  nest.     Lois  and  Jack*  have  bought* 
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a  new  ball.  The  horse^  and  the  cow^  are'  in  the  field.  These  groups 
may  be  set  off  by  slight  rhetorical  pauses  which  are  marked  by  tiny  rests. 
These  rhetorical  pauses  should  also  be  marked  where  special  emphasis  is 
required,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  slight  the  articulation.  The 
youngest  pupils  may  be  taught  to  mark  these  slight  pauses,  and  thus 
"  phrase'*  their  reading. 

Sixth.  Let  the  formal  reading  of  the  lesson  be  the  last  thing  attempted. 
Previous  to  this  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  gather  all  he  can  by 
silent  study,  and  to  express  in  his  own  words  the  ideas  he  has  gained 
from  it.  Reading  the  lesson  should  be  the  crowing  effort  in  all  this 
preparation.  Each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  express  a  portion  of  the  * 
lesson,  and  the  class  may  be  questioned  upon  their  ideas  of  the  delivery 
and  the  best  forms  of  expression.  Later,  let  each  individual  read  the 
whole  of  this  lesson  in  his  best  style. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  taken  up  as  a  concert  exercise  and  carefully  rendered 
in  well-modulated  tones.  The  pupils  may  Uien  reproduce,  in  oral  or 
written  form,  their  ideas  of  the  lesson,  and  these  reproductions  may,  in 
their  turn,  be  used  in  recitation.  A  review  lesson  should  be  made  of 
several  of  these  short  assignments,  and  pupils  be  called  upon  to  read 
them  at  sight. 

Seventh.  Difficult  and  stupid  selections  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  child  should  read  any  book  **  through  '*  in  school.  The 
'^"/jhtest  and  most  interesting  numbers  may  be  chosen,  and  particular 
P'"ominence  given  to  conversational  lessons.  Supplementary  matter  may 
i>e  supplied  from  stories  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  class,  each 
pupil  preparing  a  separate  paragraph.  This  exercise  is  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion from  the  regular  work. 

The  busy,  careworn  teacher  protests,  "I  have  so  much  on  my  pro- 
gramtne  that  I  cannot  find  place  for  all  this."  Answer  to  your  conscience 
tbis  question:  Have  I  not  already  wasted  months  and  years  of  the  time 
k  ^  ^^^  children  in  dragging  them  over  unintelligible  lessons  and  putting 
them  ••  through  reading  books?  "  Emphasize  the  idea  that  not  quantity, 
hut  quality  is  the  proper  object  of  your  efforts.  You  will  then  recognize 
the  true  growth  of  the  pupil,  even  though  his  advancement,  when  meas- 
ured Upon  the  printed  leaf,  may  show  but  a  few  square  inches  instead  of 
the  dozen  pages  heretofore  held  to  be  the  essential  outcome  of  a  given 
number  of  recitations. 

Ai  the  power  to  read  intelligently  is  to  be  acquired  by  any  pupil,  it 
must,  unless  he  is  especially  gifted,  be  the  product  of  painstaking  effort, 
and  the  result  of  what  he  has  assimilated  through  such  effort  under  the 
guidance  of  his  earnest  teachers. 

How  many  acceptable  readers  are  there  in  your  classes  ?  How  many 
in  your  circle  of  acquaintances  ?—  Western  School  Journal, 
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School-Room  Decoration. 

BY  C.  A.  P. 

Everything  that  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  school 
educational  value  *'per  se'*  as  well  as  the  general    one 
pleasant  associations  to  help  nail  the  flag  of  knowledg^e 
Now,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  common  and   certair 
objections  to  extensive  decorations,  viz. — time  and  expen 
these  are  important  considerations  with  teachers,  so  we  will 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  with  the  least  amount  of  each. 

The  tinted  walls  form  a  pretty  back-ground  and  make  al 
effective,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  school-room  is  ! 
whatever  we  use  is  not  meant  for  close  inspection,  conseque 
large  also,  else  its  decorative  value  will  be  lost. 

In  every  school  there  are  unused  or  seldom-used  maps  tuc 
closets  or  other  places.  Take  them  out  and  hang  two  or  1 
longest  walls.  They  are  not  very  ornamental,  but  they  help 
nakedness  of  the  walls,  and  by  their  constant  presence  fix  t 
on  the  pupils*  minds.  Then  take  a  piece  of  board — quadi 
about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  place  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  co 
on  the  top  moulding  of  the  blackboard,  and  cover  with  a  bri^ 
napkin. 

We  must  have  pictures,  but  they  cost  a  good  deal,  at  least 
does.  But  after  all  it  is  the  pictures  we  want  and  not  the 
good-sized  heliotype  or  etching-print  may  be  bought  fpr  fifty 
subject  should  be  large  and  interesting,  so  that  it  may  be  und 
glance.  Then  tack  together  four  pieces  of  lath,  which  the  c 
gladly  bring,  making  a  frame  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of 
to  give  it  stability.  Paint  or  ink  a  wide  margin  on  the  edge 
and  the  picture  is  ready  to  be  hung. 

Not  only  should  every  school  house,  but  every  school-roor 
supplied  with  an  American  flag.  Draw  one  in  colors,  as  I 
board  will  allow,  and  underneath  write:  **  Union  and  Liberty 
Colors  Won't  Run,'*  or  any  short  patriotic  sentiment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  suggestions  concerning  blackboan 
to  those  who  are  skilful  in  this  art.  There  are  numberless  sub 
their  own  taste  will  suggest.  These  may  be  drawn  on  the  smal 
and  will  remain  fresh  for  months  with  an  occasional  touching  i 

One  board  should  be  devoted  to  an  illustrated  motto  choi 
class  early  in  the  year,  and  remaining  the  whole  term  as  the  cl 
For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  whose  talents  do  not  lie  in  tin 
of  drawing,  I  will  say  that  ferns  in  two  shades  of  green  are  v 
and  graceful  and  extremely  easy  to  draw.  The  flat  of  the  cha 
be  used. 
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Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  brightness  of  a  room  as  plenty  of  "  green 
stuff*' ;  so  we  must  have  it  in  our  school-room.  If  there  are  any  ever- 
greens to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  ask  the  children  to  bring  a  few 
branches  to  put  behind  the  pictures  and  over  the  clock.  Plants  are,  of 
course,  very  desirable,  but  the  time  and  care  necessary  to  keep  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  good  condition  cannot  be  easily  spared  by  a  busy 
teachen  Besides,  she  is  liable  to  have  the  discouraging  experience  of 
going  to  school  some  cold  winter's  morning  and  finding  a  collection  of 
withered,  frozen  stalks  in  place  of  the  blooming  array  she  left. 

Instead,  procure  two  or  three  of  the  largest  glass  jars  in  which  Cross 
and  Black  well's  chow-chow  is  put  up.  The  children  will  bring  enough 
"Wandering  Jew"  to  fill  them  generously.  Place  one  on  the  shelf  in 
the  corner,  another  on  the  window-sill,  and  a  third  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
Changing  the  water  once  a  week  is  all  the  attention  this  hardy  plant 
needs,  for,  like  a  faithful  friend,  it  flourishes  in  spite  of  coldness  and 
neglect.  The  appearance  of  the  desk  may  be  further  enhanced  by  bits  of 
bright  cloth  under  inkstand  and  bell.  —Popular  Educator, 


OOERESPONDENOE. 

ROCKINGHAM  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Editor  : 

The  public  school  teacher's  of  Rockingham  county,  numbering  about  fifty, 
were  convened  in  Harrisonburg  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  Association  on  the  plan  recently  proposed  by  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  eloquently  advocated  by  yourself  in  the  Journal  and 
elsewhere. 

This  meeting  had  been  well  advertised  in  local  papers,  yet  you  will  notice  that 
only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  teachers  of  the  county  were  present. 
You  are  to  remember,  however,  that  the  Valley  of  Virginia  is  not  now  the  region 
of  soft  landscape  and  tinted  sky,  which  you  saw  in  the  summer. 

Many  of  its  inhabitants,  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  snow,  are  living  almost 
like  hermits.  Superintendent  Hulvey,  himself  always  indefatigable,  is  quite 
proud  of  the  indomitable  band  of  volunteers  who  came  on  snow  shoes,  and  I 
know  not  in  what  other  primitive  fashion,  to  perfect  the  county  organization. 

From  the  nature  of  its  constituency,  you  may  judge  that  the  meeting  was  in- 
teresting. After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  (subject,  of  course, 
to  probable  change  upon  the  completion  of  the  State  organization),  election  of 
officers,  etc.,  the  session  of  the  31st  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics.  There  was  the  usual  riding  of  hobbies,  and  an  unusual  display  of  pro- 
fessional eloquence,  with  which  I  forbear  to  ornament  your  pages. 

Following  are  the  temporary  officers  of  the  Rockingham  Association :  B.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Dayton,  President;  A.  M.  Andes,  Vice-President;  J.  H.  Floyd, 
Massanetta  Springs,  Secretary ;  Miss  Nannie  Alexander,  Treasurer. 

Prior  to  adjournment  (on  the  31st)  the  Association  adopted  the  accompanying 
preamble  and  resolutions : 
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Whereas,  the  public  school  teachers  of  Rockingham  coi 
completed  the  organization  of  an  Association  upon  the  basis  an 
proposed  at  the  several  Normals  held  in  Virginia  during  the  | 
advocated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  our  owr 
tendent,  and  other  eminent  educators  of  Virginia  ;  therefore,  h 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  send  cordial  greeting  to  our  fellow  tea 
the  State,  and  congratulate  them  on  the  increasing  interest  ma 
tional  subjects  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Virginia. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  join  our  voices  with  those  of  the  disting 
already  engaged  in  advocating  co-operative  organization  in  < 
urge  the  formation  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Associati 
one  we  present. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  are  ready  to  elect  delegates  from  our  n 
the  perfection  of  the  State  organization  whenever  the  basis 
shall  have  been  determined  and  place  of  meeting  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Editor,  this  movement  of  Virginia  teachers  towards  co  a 
the  most  hopeful  that  has  been  made  in  the  State  for  many  ye 
systems  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  social  theory,  and  in  eve 
and  noblest  thought  has  given  its  ripest  effort  to  their  elucidati< 

But  in  the  South,  since  the  desolating  tempest  of  the  late  wai 
ting  so  many  land-marks,  obscured  the  natural  and  distinctive  p 
thought,  no  mind  has  risen  to  guide  us— no  prophet  to  inspire 
tems  and  methods  we  have,  indeed  had  imposed  and  insinuat 
this  pouring  of  the  rank  wine  of  Yankee  ideas  into  the  fair  y 
culture,  there  to  fester  and  acetify,  is  the  potent  and  enduring  cs 
deficiency  our  schools  may  present  when  compared  with  those  i 
tion  or  country. 

The  educational  problem  confronting  us  in  Virginia  and  in  t 
haps,  more  difficult  than  any  ever  before  presented  to  a  peopl 
teachers  is  the  God-imposed  duty  of  assisting  in  its  solution 
preparing  to  act,  to  advise,  or  to  suffer  if  need  be,  will  be  a  subj 
lation  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  which  is  ve 

in  order  to  reach  you  in  time  for  the  January  form,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfu 
Rockingham,  January  5th. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  BRUNSWICK  COU 

THE    SCHOOL    POPULATION    AS    SHOWN    BY    THE    CLERKS    REF=» 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  CENSUS  FOR   1885. 

188s 

Meherrin  District 1810 

Powellton  District 1218 

Red  Oak  District 1738 

Sturgeon  District 1184 

Totaro  District 1285 

Total 7235 

Increase  over  1885,  174. 

The  public  schools  in  many  sections  of  the  county  are  now  ii 
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would  urge  the  people  to  patronize  them  in  the  beginning,  that  they  may  reap 
all  the  benefit  they  can  towards  educating  the  uprising  generation.  I  should  be 
proud  to  see  that  the  patrons  not  only  send  their  children,  but  would  ask  them 
to  visit  the  schools,  and  see  for  themselves  the  amount  of  work  done.  Such 
visits  would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  and  prompt  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
the  children  to  do  better  and  efficient  work,  and  it  would  to  a  great  extent  re- 
move the  prejudice,  if  there  should  be  any,  against  public  education. 

We  readily  admit  that  our  teachers  are  not  perfect  beings,  but  can  safely  say 
you  need  not  be  fearful  to  entrust  your  children  under  their  charge.  District 
trustees  are  respectfully  requested  to  visit  the  schools  oftener,  speak  words  of 
encouragement,  advise  teachers  and  scholars,  and  satisfy  themselves  as  to  how 
the  work  is  progressing.  I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  white  teachers  of 
the  county  to  the  effort  put  forth  in  July  last  at  Lynchburg  for  the  formation  of  a 
Virginia  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  that  all  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
white  schools,  public  and  private,  in  the  State  are  requested  to  meet  in  Lynch- 
burg in  July  1891  (the  day  to  be  named  hereafter),  to  perfect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation for  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  by  the 
leading  educators  of  Virginia  to  make  the  Association  attractive  and  prove  a 
meeting  of  vital  interest  to  the  white  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

I  hope  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  honored  enterprise  of  educating  the 
youths  of  the  good  old  county  of  Brunswick,  and  elsewhere,  will  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  meeting,  and  will  lend  their  influence  toward  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  organization.  I  expect  to  attend,  and  hope  to  have  a  good  report  to 
make  in  behalf  of  the  Brunswick  teachers. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


Notes  From  Other  Countries. 

^ussia.^The  year-book  of  the  Russian  Statistical  Bureau  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire  at  110,628,676.  Of  these  about  100,000,000  live  in  European 
Russia,  including  Finland  and  Caucasus  region.  The  number  of  marriages 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  was  871,476  in  1888.  The  same  year  witnesses 
4,585,741  births  and  2,953,116  deaths.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  population  was 
14.8  in  a  thousand,  and  is  reached  by  no  other  country  in  Europe.  Seven  mil- 
j  5^"^^«s  are  paid  for  schools ;  nine  and  one-third  millions  for  public  health, 
in  1886  Russia  had  897  secondary  schools,  with  130,287  male  and  80,099  female 
pupils.  There  were  39,003  elementary  schools,  attended  by  1,570,  "S  boys  and 
455.167  girls.  What  a  contrast !  Two  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  school, 
wniie  in  the  United  States  it  is  22  per  cent.,  in  Prussia  195  Per  cent.,  in  England 
^^•5  per  cent. 

wa^r^-V^~^^^-  Potz  states  that  a  little  boy,  aged  two  years  and  three  months, 

Wh  t  ^^  ^^^^  ^  vocabulary  of  over  1,000  words,  all  of  which  he  could  use. 

stat^  ^  P»"oof  of  the  mental  activity  of  early  childhood !    It  seems  to  confirm  the 

subsr^"*'  ^*^at  the  child  learns  more  in  its  first  year  of  life  than  it  learns  in  the 

equent  ten  years. 

—Only  forty-seven  of  Diesterweg*s  pupils  are  still  alive.    The  oldest  is  Mr. 

head  ^*'^*^*  90  years  old.    Born  in  Haunn,  Westphalia,  he  was  for  some  time 

age  i^'or^^^'" '"  Elberfeld,  but  enjoys  his  pension  in  Berlin  now.    The  second  m 

*"•  Brullow,  in  Berlin,  now  nearly  eighty  years  old. 
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Alsace— h  Catholic  priest  in  a  little  village  in  Alsace  punishc 
girls,  aged  seventeen  years,  because  they  were  about  to  leave  c 
services  were  over.  He  was  found  guilty  of  assault  and  batter 
claiming  the  right  of  punishment  as  a  teacher  who  stands  **« 
But  the  higher  court  decided  that,  while  a  school-teacher  wa 
with  parental  right  of  punishment,  that  right  had  nowhere  ir 
court  of  the  Empire,  been  bestowed  upon  any  servant  of  a  reli 
tion.  Since  submission  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was 
untary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  decision  oi 
was  upheld.  This  decision  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  constitutio 
dom  of  conscience 

—The  membership  of  the  National  German  Teachers'  Unio 
to  the  census  of  October  i,  1890,  increased  to  44,000.  This  i 
achievement.  No  country  can  show  such  ^n** esprit  de  corps 
teachers. 


From  Foreign  Sources. 

Germany  (Alsace-Lorraine). — At  the  close  of  the  school  yc 
**Reichsland"  had  all  in  all  35  secondary  schools,  31  of  whic 
private.  Seventeen  of  these  schools  were  classical  high-schooh 
nasia),  which  had  5,303  pupils.  Eight  secondary  schools  were 
that  is.  Gymnasia  without  senior  classes  ;  these  had  992  pu 
modern  high  schools  (so  called  Realschulen),  with  2,700  pupi 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  Alsace  and  Lorraii 
age  of  3,700  marks  (or  about  I925).  They  range  between  1,800 
with  an  increase  of  400  marks  per  year.  The  rectors,  or  pri 
4,500  to  6,300  marks.  All  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Government, 
expenses  and  the  costs  of  erecting  the  buildings  are  defrayed  by  1 

Chile, — About  a  year  ago  a  number  of  German  school-mast 
selected  and  engaged  by  a  representative  of  the  Chilean  Goverr 
for  Chile,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Government.  They 
different  positions  in  pormal  schools,  high  schools,  and  in  the  er 
sity  of  Chile,  and  now  report  that  they  like  the  life  in  Chile  vei 
work  is  successful,  and  that  they  hope  to  accomplish  some  plot 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Spain. — A  modem  autodafi.  In  Aranjuez  the  State  maintains 
(for  cavalry)  similar  to  the  French  school  at  St.  Cyr,  or  our 
Point,  which  prepares  young  people  for  the  army.  Beside  the 
tocratic  families  there  are  a  great  number  of  orphans  (sons  o 
school,  for  whose  education  scholarships  are  distributed.  Rece 
sion  of  a  church  festival,  the  entire  school  was  ordered  to  marc 
to  go  to  communion.  A  young  cadet  (an  orphan)  noticed  t\ 
received  from  the  priest  adhered  to  his  lips,  so  he  pushed  it  int< 
his  cap.  The  chaplain  noticing  this,  reported  this  "case  of  irn 
faculty.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  was  that  the  poor  boy  was  pi 
nine  days,  during  which  time  he  received  nothing  but  bread  at 
his  term  of  imprisonment  was  over  he  was  conducted  (the  band 
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march)  to  the  court-yard,  where  his  cap  was  burned  with  solemn  ceremonies; 
then  the  boy  was  degraded  by  cutting  off  his  uniform  buttons  and  shoulder- 
stripes,  and  after  all  these  infamous  acts  the  boy  was  expelled  from  school  with 
disgrace.  Such  things  happen  in  Spain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1890.— Z<r.  ySr 
das  Hoh  Schulwesen, 


Notes. 

Tact  does  not  treat  an  entire  class  to  a  five-minute  scold  simply  because  one 
pupil  has  not  done  his  work.  When  one  boy  is  noisy  or  frivolous,  Tact  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  a  dozen  industrious  ones  by  a  rasping  reproof.  Tact, 
having  learned  that  silence  is  the  surest  cure  for  disorder,  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
culprit,  and  quietly  waits  for  him.  During  a  change  of  classes,  or  at  any  other 
odd  moments.  Tact  never  lets  go  the  reins,  for  he  well  knows  the  value  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention.  Tact  has  few  rules,  but  those  he  has  strictly  enforced. 
Tact  makes  conviction  the  foundation  of  obedience,  but  ^ strengthens  this 
obedience  by  authority.  "Underneath  his  silken  glove  there  rests  the  hand  of 
steel."  Tact  studies  the  good  points  of  his  pupils,  and  always  aims  to  touch  the 
lever  that  puts  into  operation  the  best  that  is  in  the  boy,  and  as  carefully  avoids 
all  unnecessary  conflict  with  the  bad  that  may  be  in  him.  Tact  always  does  as 
much  himself  as  he  demands  of  his  pupils— puts  neat  work  on  the  blackboard, 
never  lounges,  always  speaks  distinctly.  Tact  accords  the  same  respect  to  his 
pupils'  rights  as  he  expects  for  his  own.  Tact  is  constantly  increasing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  taught,  and  improving  his  methods  of  presenting  them. 
He  thus  brings  live  blood  into  every  recitation,  and  does  much  towards  remov- 
ing the  dull  monotony  that  is  likely  to  accompany  routine  work.  Tact  puts 
himself  in  good  humor  by  taking  note  that  the  great  body  of  his  boys  and  girls 
are  earnest,  studious,  and  well  disposed.  This  keeps  him  from  wasting  nerve 
and  patience  in  fretting  over  the  one  dull,  lazy,  or  refractory  boy  that  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  in  every  sohooX.—EducaHonal' Gazette. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school  which  does  not  help 
^ne  pupil  to  help  himself  is  pernicious  and  destructive  of  the  very  ends  for 
which  the  school  exists.    This  pernicious  effect  is  a  constant  tendency  in  educa- 
tion, flowing  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  quantity  and  not  quality  of  learn- 
ing which  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  instruction.     To  get  over  the  course  of  study 
rapidly  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  some  teachers  and  to  many  parents 
and  children.    The  majority  of  teachers  have  learned  that  such  progress  is  all 
aeiusion;  that  true  progress  is  the  mastery  by  the  pupil  of  his  branch  of  study. 
J  ^  ^'f  f""  comprehension  of  all  the  steps.     From  this  comes  power  of  analysis— 
ne  abihty  to  divide  a  difficult  subject  and  attack  it  in  each  of  its  details  m 
fr  ^''^''.^'"^^'■.     Victory  is  sure  to  come  if  we  can  detach  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
soIH    i       "^^^^  ^""^^y*  ^"^  ^^^^^^  *^®™  ^"^  ^y  ^"^-    '^^^  ^^"""^  teacher  looks 
heln^  "T^u*^^  quality  of  the  knowledge,  and  by  this  increases  the  pupil's  self- 
stim  I  f  -         ^^^'*  teacher  helps  the  pupil  by  doing  his  work  for  him  instead  of 
}\T      J"^  him  to  do  it  for  himself.     He  gives  the  pupil  ready-made  informa- 
on.  and  saves  him  the  trouble  of  finding  it  out  from  books  and  expenments. 
pours  i^  |,ig  ^jj.^j  instruction  to  save  the  pupil  from  hard  study.— Z^''.  WtUtam 
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"  Personal  magnetism  "  is  a  term  descriptive  of  a  power  tl 
tors  and  conversationists.  It  has  its  value  in  the  sphere  of  thi 
ever  may  be  the  secret  at  the  bottom,  whether  it  be  devotion 
the  pupil,  there  is  a  going  out  of  the  teacher  from  himself.  J 
a  just  devotion  to  both. marks  the  successful  teacher.  A  "  ma^ 
one  who  employs  praise  more  liberally  than  blame,  whose  stan 
concerning  what  the  pupils  must  be  and  do,  much  more  that 
not.  **  Don'ts"  form  a  fatal,  repulsive  atmosphere,  while  well-c 
a  medium  through  which  good  influences  travel,  not  only  from 
but  from  one  pupil  to  another.  The  fact  that  a  pupil  is  judicic 
for  reciting  well,  moving  quietly,  doing  some  little  thing  for  the 
ure  of  others,  may  lead  his  companions  to  behave  in  a  sim 
arousing  any  unlovely  spirit  of  competition.  Yet  here,  too,  i 
personality  that  counts  in  the  long  run;  before  his  praise  can  be 
he  must  become  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  Perhaps  that  is 
a  cold  sentiment.  True  regard  is  "  never  to  be  sold,"  but  is  gi\ 
what  people  are  and  not  what  they  do.  Here  is  a  hint  for  gain 
quality  of  magnetism.''  The  teacher  who  reads,  studies,  ti 
grows  is  acquiring  a  power  to  draw  others  after  him. — Exchang 

Intelligent  memorizing  has  its  important  place  in  the  trj 
but  unintelligent  memorizing  has  no  place  there  Bible  text 
stood  by  a  child  can  be  profitably  memorized  by  a  child;  but  no 
to  be  memorized  by  a  child  until  the  child  has  a  fair  understand] 
ing  of  that  text.  And  as  it  is  with  Bible  texts,  so  it  is  with  ; 
ab^ract  truth.  The  proper  mental  order  is  first  understandin; 
On  this  point  there  is  now  practical  agreement  among  true  edi 
name  all  the  world  over.  From  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham  dow 
day  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  conviction  in  this  din 
School  Times. 

A  teacher  encloses  (to  the  Editor)  some  letters  written  to  hi 
These  letters,  seven  in  number,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Ii 
teacher  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  of  his  pupils  were 
deal  of  time.  It  troubled  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  .wrote  a 
them,  as  they  both  sat  at  the  same  desk.  It  told  them  of  his  ai 
to  their  progress,  and  that  he  feared  they  were  really  going  ba 
studies.  He  was  surprised  to  receive  a  note,  signed  by  both  o 
the  close  of  school.  They  asked  for  an  interview,  and,  of  the 
told  him  that  they  intended  to  do  better,  and  suggested  that  the 
to  him  again  at  the  end  of  a  week.  These  reports  came  voluni 
weeks,  and  the  teacher  says  that  he  noticed  an  immediate  a 
improvement.  This  teacher  was  surprised  at  the  effect  of  what 
a  very  slight  influence  which  he  put  forth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  i 
many  influences  which  he  does  not  put  forth  ?  Are  there  not  sli 
command  that  would  give  great  results,  but  which  he  does  no 
Journal, 

A  MAN  who  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  study,  and  who  looks  up 
also  learning,  as  every  real  teacher  must,  asks  nothing  of  life  o 
side  but  a  provision,  which,  however  moderate,  shall  be  secure, 
that  a  system  of  pensions  would  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications 
New  York  Times, 
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It  was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as 
he  is  himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do  only  when 
he  is  learning  more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as  well  stop  living  when  we  get 
to  the  point  were  we  can  stop  studying,  for  studying  always  means  improving. 
The  expression  "  I  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches/'  was  more 
common  a  few  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is  growing  that  we  shall 
never  know  enough  to  teach  the  common  branches  or  any  other  branches  as  well 
as  they  might  be  taught.  The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a  State  certifi- 
cate or  a  normal  school  or  college  diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  place 
where  there  are  no  schools. — Exchange. 

*'As  THE  years  go  by  we  are  getting  further  and  further  away  from  *  massing ' 
in  education  and  approaching  more  nearly  individualism.  Each  child  is  unlike 
any  other  child,  and  cannot  be  taught  like  any  other  child.  But,  cannot  we 
teach  pupils  in  classes?  Yes,  if  the  classification  is  well  made.  But  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  all  school  work  is  Just  here — classification.'' 

All  long  rivers  that  flow  toward  the  equator  have  the  mouth  higher,  theo- 
retically, than  the  source.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,899  miles,  while 
the  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly  7,925  miles.  Thus  it  is  13  miles  further  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  equator  than  it  is  to  either  pole,  so  that  it  is 
steadily  "up  hill,"  theoretically,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  The  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  is  more  than  4  miles  further  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
the  source,  or  4  miles  *'  up  hill."  The  explanation  is  that  the  same  force— 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth-which  caused  the  earth  to  "bulge  out"  13 
miles  at  the  equator,  causes  the  waters  of  the  oceans  and  rivers  to  tend  toward 
the  equator,  so  that  the  ocean,  though  it  has  a  straight  down  grade  of  13  miles 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  has  no  tendency  to  run  down  hill,  but  merely 
keeps  its  apparent  level  surface.  The  rotation  of  the  earth,  therefore,  makes  the 
real  "level  of  the  sea"  an  inclined  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  If  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  the  water  would  all  flow  the  other  vfSiy.— American  Teacher, 

No  MAN  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  present  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
past.  The  most  that  we  know  about  anything  in  this  world  we  gained  from 
someone  older  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  Originality  in  purpose  and  in  execution 
»s  originality  in  the  use  of  that  which  we  have  learned  out  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past ;  not  originality  in  the  conception  of  truths  before  unknown.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  taking  an  original  start  in  any  enterprise  than  by  learning  what 
others  know  about  that  enterprise.-Z?r.  H.  G'ay  Trumbull  in  Sunday -School 
Times. 

Hb  who  is  always  considerate  of  others  is  surest  of  having  others  considerate 
Of  him.  He  who  is  unselfish  does  most  to  promote  his  own  interests.  There 
IS  no  way  of  receiving  love  from  all  like  being  loving  toward  all.  The  best  way 
01  looking  out  for  one's  own  welfare  in  this  world  is  by  being  wholly  unmindful 
ofonesownwelfare.-/d.V/. 

Truth  is  a  queen  who  has  her  eternal  throne  in  heaven,  and  her  seat  of 
empire  m  the  heart  of  Ooi\.-Bossuet 

Work  is  wholesome,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  for  everyone.  It  keeps  us  from 
7nd'  T^  *"«schief,  is  good  for  health  and  spirits,  and  gives  us  a  sense  of  power 
m  ep^^^^jj^  better  than  money  and  fashion. — Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
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On  the  evening  of  January  ist  instant,  the  Principals  of  the 
Public  Schools  had  a  social  re-union  and  dinner  at  Zimmermai 
had  as  guests  on  that  occasion  his  honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
dent  of  the  schools,  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  oth< 
short  and  very  enjoyable  speeches  were  made  by  gentlemen  ai 
board,  but  iAe  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Will 
Superintendent.  So  pleased  were  the  members  of  the  Board 
effort  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  requested  him  to  prepare  i 
which  he  consented  to  do,  and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  pn 
readers.  For  this  purpose  we  gladly  give  up  our  editorial  s] 
somewhat  our  usual  matter,  believing  that  this  review  of  the  \ 
schools  will  prove  quite  as  interesting  to  teachers  throughout 
those  in  this  city.— G.  R.  P. 

Mr.  Chairman  : 

I  feel  some  embarrassment  in  rising  to  address  this  comp; 
were  told  in  the  beginning  that  we  were  not  to  speak,  and  bee; 
hour  it  hardly  seems  proper  to  say  the  many  things  that  I  should 

First  of  all,  sir,  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  endorsation  of 
tary  expressions  used  by  the  President  of  the  Board  towards  < 
evening— the  Principals  of  our  public  schools.  Thrown  con! 
closest  and  most  confidential  relations  with  them,  I  have  had  rai 
for  knowing  their  work.  I  can  find  no  words  too  high  to  expre: 
tion  of  them  and  of  their  work. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  be  present  with  y< 
take  part  in  these  social  festivities.  Here  we  can  meet  as  friend 
as  members  of  one  family — freed  from  official  shackles,  and  ent 
and  heartiness  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

A  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  ago  our  city  public  sch< 
introduced.  Standing,  as  we  do,  just  within  the  threshold  of  our 
I  have  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  U 
review  of  our  history,  to  note  the  causes  of  our  success,  and  to 
the  future  demands  of  us.  **  Our  schools  rank  fourth  in  eflicie] 
schools  in  this  country,*'  is  the  statement  made  by  the  Presiden 
Board,  on  the  authority  of  one  familiar  with  thej  requirements  < 
and  one  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  examinii 
schools  all  over  the  country.  This  is  high  praise  when  it  is  remec 
are  brought  into  competition  with  the  experience,  wealth,  liberal 
school  spirit  of  the  North  and  East,  and  the  energy,  directive  foi 
of  adaptation  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  If  this  be  so  (and  we  i 
to  accept  flattering  statements),  what  have  been  the  causes  leadia 

Our  school  system  was  put  in  operation  in  the  State  in  1870.  } 
nate  in  having  at  its  head  a  man  who  possessed  exceptional  qu 
giving  a  proper  projection  to  such  a  work.  To  an  inherited  faith 
cation  Dr.  Ruffner  had  added  much  by  his  own  thought  and  study, 
a  clear  and  cultivated  mind,  strong  will,  determined  purpose,  untw 
excellent  judgment — moreover,  a  diligent  student  and  a  man  4 
rience— he  was  just  the  man  to  lift  to  its  rightful  place  a  just  syi 
education;  a  task  difficult,  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  um 
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made  far  more  difficult  by  reason  of  bitter  and  active  opposition.  Yet  his  work 
was  well  done.  He  put  the  school  system  of  the  State  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
has  ever  since  received  the  firm  and  united  support  of  our  people.  It  was  the 
beacon  star  for  our  sisters  of  the  South,  who  looked  to  Virginia  to  lead  in  this 
(to  them)  new  and  untried  work,  and  from  its  success  here  to  gather  inspiration 
and  hope  for  themselves.  He  has  been  called,  by  one  well  fitted  to  know,  "The 
Horace  Mann  of  the  South  "—one  who  had  done  for  Virginia  and  the  South  the 
work  which  Horace  Mann,  in  the  earlier  days  of  public  education,  had  done  for 
Massachusetts  and  New  England.  He  had  organized  their  educational  forces 
and  given  them  a  grand  impulse  in  the  right  direction. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate  in  having,  in  the  beginning,  at  the  head  of  our  city 
schools  a  man  admirably  adapted  to  the  work.  Our  schools  were  begun  in 
1869— just  twenty-one  years  ago  last  April—**  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Council,  upon  the  application  of  a  large  number  of  citizens,  without  distinctjpn 
of  parly."  For  the  first  year  the  superintendent  was  Mr.  Andrew  Washburn. 
There  were  52  schools  with  2,400  scholars.  About  $30,000  was  expended— one- 
half  derived  from  the  city  and  the  rest  from  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  from 
the  Peabody  Fund.  What  the  success  of  the  schools  was  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  they  seem  not  to  have  taken  any  decided  rank  till  the  next  year,  when  their 
entire  control  was  assumed  by  the  City  Council,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Binford  was 
made  superintendent.  He  was  well  suited  for  the  position  by  his  previous  edu- 
cational training,  by  a  large  experience  in  school  work,  by  sound  judgment,  by 
untiring  energy,  and  by  a  painstaking  watchfulness  that  turned  every  circum- 
stance to  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  He  at  once  began  the  investigation  of 
school  systems  and  courses  of  study;  consulted  with  men  experienced  in  this 
kind  of  work;  read  and  carefully  digested  the  school  reports  of  other  cities; 
compared  views  with. cultivated  and  refined  friends  and  neighbors,  and  drew 
from  every  accessible  source  information  and  suggestion  that  would  aid  him  m 
formulating  and  perfecting  a  system  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  our  community.  So  excellent  was  his  work  that  his  successors,  all  cultivated 
gentlemen,  all  earnest  and  progressive  officers,  have  found  it  necessary  to  modify 
it  only  in  some  of  its  minor  details,  as  longer  experience  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  change,  or  altered  circumstances  have  demanded  additions. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  an  unusually  fine  corps  of  teachers. 
The  exigencies  of  the  times  threw  into  this  work  a  large  number  of  ladies  from 
our  most  refined  and  cultivated  families— ladies  who  had  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, who  had  enjoyed  the  thousand  refining  influences  which  wealth  and  culti- 
vated, society  and  travel  can  give.  If  the  character  of  the  school  springs  from 
that  of  the  teacher,  here  was  every  element  necessary  to  a  grand  success,  save 
pnly  specia/  training  for  the  work.  Under  the  skilful  management  of  our  super- 
intendent, aided  by  his  competent  and  willing  coadjutors,  this  fine  body  of 
women  was  moulded  into  a  corps  of  intelligent,  faithful,  and  high-grade  teachers, 
n»any  of  whom  would  take  the  first  rank  in  any  community.  And  since  the 
early  days  the  line  of  excellent  teachers  has  been  maintained  by  the  products 
o»  our  own  system,  many  of  our  graduates  holding  deservedly  the  highest  rank 
as  efficient  teachers.  ^     ^     . 

wo  sooner  had  the  system  been  gotten  well  in  hand  than  the  scattered  schools 
^ere  gathered  into  manageable  groups  and  each  put  in  charge  of  a  male  pnn- 
cipal  These  gentlemen  (and  the  same  is  true  of  almost  the  entire  corps  to  this 
Oate)  were  all  college-bred  men  who  had  already  made  a  repuution  in  other 
^^^^^'  t^hese  brought  to  this  work  the  results  of  their  varied  experience  and 
ine  mental  brawn  gained  in  their  college  training.     In  the  weekly  teachers  meet- 
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ings,  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  conduct  of  their  several  bu 
to  the  superintendent  invaluable  aid.  Indeed,  I  am  unable  to 
value  of  a  principal.  The  superintendent  may  work,  and  plan, 
directions,  but  it  is  the  principal  who  must  see  that  the  instru< 
out,  who  must  watch  each  detail,  who  must  give  proper  directi 
his  teachers,  who  must  pVoperly  control  his  pupils,  and  who  mu: 
courteously,  and  with  good  judgment  the  innumerable  detail: 
present  themselves  in  the  management  of  his  building.  We  ha 
in  securing  for  this  position  men  every  way  qualified,  who  have 
stint  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  our  schools. 

Again,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  our  boards  of  school  ti 
from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  they  have  kept  in  touch  with  ti 
heart,  have  learned  and  appreciated  its  needs,  and  have  striv 
judiciously  to  meet  them.  They  have  kept  in  view  constantly 
schools ;  they  have  made  improvements  so  far  as  the  means 
have  allowed ;  they  have  managed  our  finances  with  judgmen 
have  taken  responsibility  when  it  was  necessary;  they  have  giv« 
and  thought,  and  labor  to  the  work,  and  for  all  this  unremur 
have  received  sometimes  the  commendations— sometimes  th 
those  whom  they  sought  to  serve. 

Again,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  our  City  Councils  have, 
all  our  reasonable  demands — not  always  as  promptly  as  we  thoi 
the  system  demanded ;  nevertheless,  they  have  substantially  m 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  these  are  the  people's  schools, 
want  them,  and  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Ii 
the  people  they  have  carefully  scrutinized  our  annual  estimates, 
their  reasonableness,  and  have  made  the  necessary  appropwiatioi 

I  need  hardly  mention  as  one  of  the  causes  of  our  success  i 
benefit  of  the  extended  experience  of  other  communities.  Var 
education  had  been  tried  by  others,  and  had  demonstrated  the 
their  worthlessness.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  bank 
experiments,  and  to  select  such  principles  and  methods  as  h; 
right  to  live. 

Another  very  important  element  of  our  success  has  been,  I 
servatism.  We  have  clung  tenaciously  to  the  substantials  of 
lasting,  the  fundamental— and  have  refused  to  allow  ourselves  to 
from  our  carefully  determined  course  by  the  phosphorescent  1 
transitory  or  the  merely  ornamental.  During  my  connection  w 
now  extending  over' a  period  of  more  than  nineteen  years,  variou 
may  use  that  word  without  seeming  to  stigmatize  the  thing  it  n 
had  their  rise  and  fall.  Almost  all,  perhaps  quite  all,  rested  on  s 
correct  principle,  but  as  each  came  upon  the  arena  its  basal  prin 
an  abnormal  importance  that  dwarfed  other  principles  no  less 
gave  to  education  an  unseemly  one-sidedness.  We  refused  to  I 
by  these  things.  We  examined  the  basal  principles  and,  as  far  as 
approved,  incorporated  them  into  our  own  methods.  We  hav 
progressive.  We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  advances 
thought  and  practice,  but  we  have  sought  so  to  use  them  as  to  i 
pupils  an  education  that  should  be  at  once  sound,  practical,  and  t 

It  may  not  be  improper  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,^to  note  sor 
growth  of  our  schools.  For  the  session  iSyo-'yi  we  had  73  school 
236 ;  then  there  were  73  teachers,  now  we  have  230 ;  then  our  > 
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3.156,  now  it  is  11,749;  th^"  ^"'"  general  expenses  amounted  to  $42,625,  now 
they  amount  to  $139,827.09;  then  the  cost  of  education  per  capita  was  $1335; 
now,  including  a  5  per  cent,  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  school  purposes,  it  is 
$13.57;  then  the  city  owned  not  a  single  school-house,  now  it  owns  17  buildings 
valued  at  about  $400,000;  then  comparatively  few  of  our  citizens  patronized  the 
public  schools  ;  now  the  public  schools  are  so  well  patronized  that  75  per  cent, 
of  our  entire  school  population  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  are 
taught  in  them.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  of  the  increased  cost  of  our 
public  schools.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  education  of  1 1,749  children  should 
cost  more  than  the  education  of  3,156;  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  cost  per 
capita  is  but  a  few  cents  greater  shows  that  the  increased  funds  have  not  been 
wasted,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  expended  most  judiciously  and 
economically.  Nor  do  I  see  how  the  amount  expended  can  ever  be  less,  or  in 
fact  how  it  can  again  be  so  small.  If  our  schools  retain  their  excellence  and 
popularity,  there  must  be  an  increasing  demand  upon  them  with  the  increase  of 
our  population.  It  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  city  pride  to  be  classed  as  a  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants.  As  we  go  on  towards  that  standard  the  expenses  of  our 
schools  must  necessarily  Increase ;  and  all  that  our  people  can  reasonably  ask  of 
the  school  authorities  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  cost  per  capita  shall  be  just  and 
equitable. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  material  resources  that  our  schools  have  grown.    We 
have  persistently  striven  to  improve  our  methods,  to  do  better  work,  to  advance 
not  only  the  intellectual,  but  the  moral  character  of  our  pupils ;   we  are  now 
educating  our  own  teachers  ;  and  more  than  one  section  of  our  city  has  felt,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  public  schools.     Some  of  onr 
principals  and  teachers,   moreover,  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  line  of 
authorship.    Not  so  much,  I  am  sure,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  what  has 
been  done  is  excellent.     Among  these  products  I  may  note  a  simplified  method 
of  teaching  United  States  money ;  a  complete  and  thorough  scheme  for  parsing; 
the  best  spelling  blank  I  have  seen ;   the  best  methods  of  map  drawing  and 
grammatical  analysis  that  I  know,  Sind  an  elementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
that,  in  thoroughness  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  is  much  the  best  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 
So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past ;  what  does  the  future  demand  of  us  ? 
I  nientioned  a  little  while  ago  our  conservatism  as  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments of  our  success.     I  sometimes  fear  that  we  err  somewhat  in  this  direction— 
that  we  are  too  conservative— that  we  timidly  shrink  from  change  in  the  fear 
that  we  shall  damage  the  smooth  action  of  the  machinery. '  We  have  adhered 
firmly  to  the  substantials  of  education,  and  we  have  done  right.     But  while  we 
nave  supplied  our  pupils  with  the  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sinew  of  education, 
mjRht  we  not,  without  impairing  the  action  of  these,  add  that  which  would  give 
roundness  and  symmetry  to  the  whole  ?    In  our  effort  to  secure  the  practical  we 
ftave  largely  neglected  the  asthetical.     We  have  omitted  to  introduce  those 
branches  which,  though  having  a  practical  value,  are  especially  fitted  to  cultivate 
tne  feelings,  refine  the  taste,  and  give  symmetry  and  comeliness  to  the  whole 
Character.     The  tissues  that  fill  out  the  human  form  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
Junctions  of  the  frame  work  and  its  attachments,  but.  on  the  contrary,  combine 
w>th  them  to  form  a  beautiful  and  perfect  whole.    So  these  aesthetic  studies 
instead  of  interfering  with  progress  in  the  severer  ones,  serve  to  give  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  same  time  that  they  elevate  and  refine  the  whole  character, 
uur  BoarcJ  has,  I  think,  taken  an  important  step  in  this  direction  when  it  decided 
^  ^^  ^*^^  introduction  of  music  into  our  schools.    Our  experience,  if  it  corres- 
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ponds  with  that  of  other  cities,  will  demonstrate  its  feasibilil 
When  we  shall  have  introduced  music  and  its  kindred  art — 
schools — the  expense  of  which  would  be  comparatively  srr 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  us  in  this  direct 

AfusLin,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  well  in  accord  with 
people.  It  was  to  meet  a  practical  want  that  the  question  of 
ography  and  type- writing  into  our  schools  arose.  It  may  m 
other  needs  will  press  their  claims  on  us  for  consideration, 
wise  men  to  consider  these  things.  I  should  like  to  see  our 
touch  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I  should  be 
colleges  offering  scholarships  to  our  graduates.  I  should  lik 
and  girls  in  larger  numbers  seeking  a  higher  education.  But  t 
some  concession  must  be  made.  We  must  so  modify  the  cours 
High  School  that  our  graduates  can  enter  with  advantage  th 
Might  it  not  be  wise  to  rearrange  our  High  School  schedule 
provide  for  three  distinct  courses  ?  Our  present  general  cours 
as  admirably  suited  to  our  wants,  for  those  who  wish  a  good  ed 
do  not  care  to  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  High  Schoc 
course,  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  expect  tc 
ness ;  and  a  classical  course,  which  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  p 
entering  advantageously  college  classes.  This  does  not  mean 
expense  of  our  present  High  School.  There  would  necessar 
cost,  but  these  courses  would  be  so  interlaced  that  the  entire  e: 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  present  cost.  I  have  long  thought  s 
ment  desirable.  It  would  meet  essentially  the  wants  of  all  cla 
more  ambitious  pupils  would  furnish  an  important  step  in  a  coi 
from  their  most  elementary  studies  to  the  acme  of  their  desires. 

Again,  the  persistent  presentation  all  over  the  country  of  th 
question  indicates  a  popular  need  for  manual  training  schools, 
has  not  been  specially  pressed  in  our  city.  But  the  efforts  air 
establish  here  a  splendid  technical  school  is  a  distinct  pointe 
want.  A  community  largely  engaged  in  manufactures  will  not 
ceiving  its  wants  and  in  making  them  known.  I  am  not  ambiti 
work  of  our  schools  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds  of  elementar 
education,  but  I  do  earnestly  desire  that  our  schools  shall,  witl: 
meet  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  our  people,  and  meet  them  in  th 
The  school  of  technology,  with  its  courses  of  civil  and  mechanic 
its  school  of  mines,  and  its  various  advanced  scientific  schools, 
elaborate  an  institution  for  our  moderate  wants;  but  methinki 
very  long  before  we  shall  be  called  on  to  consider  the  claims  of  it 
but  no  less  useful,  kinsman— the  manual  training  school.  Here 
acquire,  along  with  their  intellectual  training,  that  control  of  their  j 
and  that  mastery  of  the  ordinary  working  tools  which  will  enable 
with  advantage  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  briefer  time  ad 
thoroughness  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  conduct  satisfactorily  ij 
tant  branches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  done.  I  very  heartily  thank  you  and  \ 
present  for  your  very  kind  and  patient  attention,  and  I  simply  pgi 
if  we  will  all,  as  in  the  past,  continue  our  united  efforts  for  the 
schools.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  mer^ 
present  excellence,  but  rise  to  still  higher  usefulness.  j 

i 
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Book  Notices. 

PESTALOZZI:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK.  By  Roger  De  Guimps.  Authorized 
translation  from  the  second  French  edition.  By  J.  Russell,  B.  A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  University  College  School,  London.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quick,  M.  A.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

This  is  Volume  XIV  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris.  The  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  familiar  to  all  teachers,  but  how 
few  there  are  who  know  anything  of  his  great  work— how  much  of  what  is  now 
the  essential  feature  of  every  truly  educational  system  is  due  to  his  influence. 
To  get  at  the  source  of  that  influence,  and  to  understand  it,  one  must  study  his 
life  and  writings,  and  for  that  purpose  the  volume  before  us  is  well  suited.  It 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  teacher's  library,  and  should  show  the  marks  of 
frequent  use. 

A  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.    Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  of  this  book  than  by  quoting  from  the 
preface:  This  book,  as  the  name  implies,  is  v*ritten  for  high  schools  and 
academies,  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical  treatment  of  the  principles  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra.  It  covers  sufficient  ground  for  admission  to  any  American 
College,  and  with  the  author's  College  Algebra,  makes  as  extended  a  course  as 
the  time  allotted  to  this  study  in  our  be^  schools  and  colleges  will  allow. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  The  first  two  extant  books,  edited  for  sight-reading  by 
Dr.  Harold  N.  Fowler  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  with  an  \"trod\iction  on 
reading  at  sight  by  Prof.  James  B.  Greenough.  of  Harvard  College.  Boston  . 
Gmn  &  Company,  Publishers.    Introductory  price,  30  cents. 

This  book  has  been  preferred  on  account  of  the  conviction  of  the  editor  that 
for  practice  in  sight  reading  some  continuous  prose  narrative  not  readily  acces- 
sible in  a  copiously  annotated  edition  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil. 
The  notes  of  this  edition  are  confined  to  translations  of  unusual,  or  striking, 
words  and  phrases,  with  occasional  brief  hints  concerning  syntax,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  save  time  in  the  class-room.  In  the  introduction.  Professor 
Greenough  shows  by  examples  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  reading  at  sight, 
besides  explaining  fully  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

CREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.    A  Companion  Book  to  the  H^dley-AHen  Greek 

Grammar;  an  Introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader,  or  the  Anabasi^ 

oj  Xenophon.     By  Edward  G    Coy.   M.  A.,   Professor  of  Greek  in  Phillips 

Academy.     New  York :  American  Book  Company      Pnce,  |i. 

This  book  is,  in  one  sense,  a  revised  edition  of  "  Coy's  Mayor,"  but  the  author 

has  made  so  many  changes  in  that  work  that  he  has  dropped  Professor  Mayor  s 

name  from  the  title  page,  and  himself  assumes  entire  responsibility  for  the  work. 

He  claims  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  book  consist  (i)  in  its  •'building 

up  a  boy's  knowledge  of  Greek  upon  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  tng- 

lish  and  Lati^  "  ;  and  (2)  in  the  fact  that  "  no  Greek  words  have  been  used  in  the 

earlier   p^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^p^  ^^^l^  ^s  have  connections  either  in  English  or 

Latin.  '      ^j^jg  ^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^,    ^^  ^„^  ^^^  jg  beginning  the  study  of  the 

Ungua^^^  * 
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LAURETTE  OU  LE  CACHET  ROUGE.    Par  Alfred  De  Vi| 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alc6e  Fortier  Professor  of  the 
and  Literature  in  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.     Heath's  ^ 
Series.    Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing:  P« 

This  book  is  intended  to  follow  such  reading  as  is  found  in  th 
French  readers.  The  editor  has,  therefore,  made  his  notes  fu 
especial  pains  to  explain  the  most  difficult  rules  of  grammar. 


NINE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-NINE  COMPOSITION  SU 
piled  by  Josephine  Simpson.  New  York:  Teachers*  Publi 
Price,  15  cents.     Received  from  Randolph  &  English,  Richmc 

True  to  its  title,  this  book  is  only  a  itsi  of  subjects.  It  is  di 
grades— primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar.  In  the  first, 
"  Picture  Stories  "  and  "  Science  for  Little  Folks."  In  the 
"  Description,"  " Information,"  and  "  Imagination."  In  the  thir 
torical,"  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  '* Geographical,"  and  **Imag 
division  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  any  tea< 
surely  be  suited. 

SELECTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  FROM  ELIZABETH 
(1580-1880).    Chosen  and  arranged  by  James  M.  Garnett,  M. 
lessor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univei 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  I1.65. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  done  the  stuc 
alike  of  English  Literature  a  great  service.  The  selections  h 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  give  a  very  satisfactory  view  of 
English  prose  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  LITE 
Greenough  White,  A.  M.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  C< 
duction  price,  30  cents. 

This  essay  aims,  as  its  preface  explains,  to  point  out  the  conr 
our  country's  literature  and  history,  and  to  show  how  new  forn 
arts  have  arisen  as  advancing  thought  required — ^a  task  not  attei 
It  may  be  used  as  a  key  to  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  e 
tended  treatises  upon  it  and  the  numerous  compilations  that 
appeared.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  interest  the  general  reader 
at  a  single  sitting),  and  that  the  experienced  teacher  will  find  it 
in  inculcating  in  more  advanced  classes  habits  of  sound  and  sch 
tion  of  American  intellectual  life. 


FROM  COLONY  TO  COMMONWEALTH.  Stories  of  the 
Days  in  Boston.  By  Nina  Moore  Tiffany.  Boston:  Ginn 
Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

This  is  a  sort  of  sequel  to  "  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,"  by  the  s^ 
takes  up  the  beginnings  of  the  Revolution,  and  indeed  is  confix)A 
The  stories  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  readers  of  Massachusetts  l 
not  less  attractive  and  interesting  on  that  account. 
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GOOD-NIGHT  POETRY  [Bedside  Poetry.]  A  Parent's  Assistant  in  Moral 
^iscipline.  Compiled  by  Wendell  P.  Garrison.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company, 
rubhshers.    Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

The  compiler  aims  to  give  to  the  family  circle  wholesome  moral  and  religions 
instruction  in  a  form  that  will  be  most  attractive  to  the  young,  and  most  likely 
to  secure  the  desired  result ;  a  worthy  object,  surely,  and  one  for  which  he 
deserves  praise.    His  book  ought  to  be  successful. 

OPEN  SESAME !  Poetry  and  Prose  for  School  Days.  Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder 
iJellamy  and  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Vol.  II :  Arranged  for  boys  and  girls 
irom  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.  Vol.  Ill :  Arranged  for  students  over  fourteen 
years  old.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing  price,  each 
volume,  90  cents.  s  p       » 

A  most  excellent  collection  of  the  choicest  excerpts  in  the  English  language 
»n  a  cheap  and  accessible  form. 

OLD  MORTALITY.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Complete  with  notes  and 
glossary.  By  D.  H.  M.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
Pnce,  70  cents.  ^ 

is  ^^}^  '^  another  number  of  the  "  Classics  for  Children/'  issued  by  this  firm.     It 

aod"'^'^'^'"  ^"  style  with  "Guy  Mannering."  ''Ivanhoe,'*  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 

pim'^^^^^  numbers  of  this  series,  and  the  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for 

'^g  t/fese  grand  old  classics  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  means. 

and  M^^^-?  ABRIDGED.    Being  Selections  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

^verif  ^^  Testaments,  forming  a  reasonably  complete  outline  of  the  important 

PraZ-    oi  sacred  history  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  in  the  closest  connection 

Ha^u-^^     S'rJ^^^  families  and  schools.     Arranged  by  the  Rev.  David  Greene 

^-sicins,  S.  T.  D.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

^Uh  ^  ^^^  P^*"  °^  this  author.    One  can  get  a  connected  story  from  the  Bible 

Can  a^^    ^^«  necessity  of  using  a  concordance  or  other  guide  ;  and  if  his  book 
^^  th°"^^  *  greater  interest  in  the  sacred  volume  and  lead  to  its  more  careful 
ihoug: fitful  study,  he  will  have  wrought  a  good  work, 
t* 
^»ter^?^  M<:>ughton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston,  we  have  No.  48  of  the  Riverside 
^^dd  "'^^    ^«ries— Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  in  two  parts.    Part  II,  by  Horace  E. 
^easu^*^  H       ^^  *^  ^^^  "Riverside  Second  Reader,*'  and  will  prove  a  veritable 
re-tiouse  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  children  of  that  grade. 

^^  '*  Th  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  *°  ^^^  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Company  for  a  copy 
Ward  Atlc-  ^^^^^^  Situs  of  the  Principal  Iron  Production  of  the  World,"  by  Ed- 
Vas^  -  **^son,  a  very  able  and  interesting  discussion  of  a  subject  which  is  of 

impoi-t:^,^^.^  to  the  people  of  Virginia  and  of  the  whole  South. 

Q  oH"  ^  ^'^^Ithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  Board  of 

me  t'^^  T^l^    Barnes— Bulletin  No.  i.    This  is  a  new  enterprise  of  the  Govern- 
esD     'ally   ^  t^resent  issue  contains  a  new  it^^//i«^  for  many  geographic  names, 
ar    r^  foil  **^    ^^^  comparatively  unknown  territory  of  Alaska.    Other  numbers 
and  ^utho^-^*  ^^^  doubtless  new  editions  of  our  geographies  will  adopt  the  new 
^  ^  '■^^ed  spelling  for  all  these  places. 
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—  The  Youth's  Companion  {ox  1891  will  give  an  instructive 
of  papers,  each  of  which  describes  the  character  of  some 
boys  or  occupation  for  girls.    They  give  information  as  to 
required  to  learn  each,  ihe  wages  to  be  expected,  the  qualitie 
to  enter,  and  the  prospects  of  success.    To  new  subscribers 
once,  the  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  January  i,  1891,  and  for  a 
date.    Address,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  issued  ai 
of  Goodyear' s  History  of  Art,  which  work  is  considered  by 
the  best  of  the  smaller  histories  of  art  published.  The  book 
red  cloth,  white  and  gold  sides  and  back,  ornamented  with 
from  art  subjects,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  and  put  up  in  a  neat 
314  illustrations  in  color,  is  replete  with  numerous  text-cuts,  i: 
clearest  of  type,  and  in  this  form  makes  one  of  the  most  beat 
gift  books  of  the  year.    Send  for  specimen  pages  to  the  publis 

This  firm  has  also  just  published  a  new  atlas  by  the  far 
James  Monteith.  It  is  entitled  "yi  School  and  Family  Atlas,*' 
the  latest  maps  and  statistics,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
ing  the  physical  outlines  of  the  different  countries  and  the  \ 
istics  of  the  industrial  centers  all  over  the  world. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  will  publish  in  January  The  Education  of  Gi\ 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  Kate  Lupton,  A.  M.  (Vand< 
formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  State  Normal  School. 

This  is  an  educational  treatise  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  < 
to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  Telemachus 
writings  less  known  to  English  readers.  While  dealing  primai 
cation  of  girls,  a  subject  much  neglected  in  Fdnelon's  day,  th< 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  principles  c 
gives  careful  and  detailed  directions  for  the  proper  training  of 
sexes.  It  anticipates  the  methods  of  the  modern  kindergarten 
tical  suggestions  for  carrying  them  out.  All  who  have  the  < 
whether  at  home  or  school,  will  derive  pleasure  and  profit  frc 
presents  almost  as  many  attractions  from  a  literary  and  hist< 
pedagogical  point  of  view. 

— The  first  instalment  of  selections  from  "  The  Memoirs  k 
which  appears  in  the  January  Century,  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
and  lonely  childhood,  and  account  of  his  entry  into  Parisian  soci 
of  Lafayette,  some  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Frenci 
striking  passage  concerning  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  an  account 
residence  in  England  and  America,  and  of  a  most  interesti 
between  Talleyrand  and  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade 

—From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology  is  the  title  of  a  cha 
drew  D.  White's  "Warfare  of  Science,"  which  opens  the  J 
Science  Monthly.  It  gives  the  origin  of  the  legend  in  regard  to 
and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  also  traces  the  early  history  01 
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Hebrew  was  the  only  language  spoken  by  God  and  men  before  Babel  was  under- 
taken. The  second  article  in  the  great  series  on  The  Development  of  American 
Industries  Since  Columbus,  now  running  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  appears 
in  the  January  number.  Its  special  topic  is  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling  Furnaces, 
being  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  Iron  and  Steel,  which  is  being  treated  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Durfee.  Like  the  opening  paper,  it  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
much  more  readable  than  the  title  would  indicate.  Prof.  Huxley  has  attacked 
the  idea  that  the  people  who  spoke  Aryan  were  one  distinct  race.  His  discus- 
sion of  this  point  is  printed  under  the  title  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric 
Man.  The  Storage  of  Electricity  is  explained  in  a  fully  illustrated  article  by 
Prof.  Samuel  Sheldon,  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

—The  Queen's  Latest  Offer— A  Free  Education  or  One  Year's  Travel  in 
Europe.— In  The  Queen's  "  Word  Contest,"  which  the  publishers  of  that  maga- 
zine announce  as  the  last  one  they  will  ever  offer,  a  free  education,  consisting  of 
a  three  years'  course  in  any  Canadian  or  American  Seminary  or  College,  includ- 
ing all  expenses,  tuition,  and  board,  to  be  paid  by  the  publishers  of  The  Queen, 
^r  one  year  abroad,  consisting  of  one  entire  year's  travel  in  Europe,  all  expenses 
^  be  paid,  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  them  the  largest  list  of  wordsN 
^  ^de  from  the  text  which  is  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Queen,    A  special 
tht^^^^  ^^  ^^^°  ^^  ^^^"  made  in  the  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada  to  carry  out 
^'s  offer.     Many  other  useful  and  valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  order  of 
^^tn^^     ^^®  publishers  of  The  Queen  have  made  their  popular  family  magazine 
£jVe^"?   ^*^«'oughout  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  liberal  prizes 
o^^^  '"    ^heir  previous  competitions.^and  as  this  vf\\\  positively  be  the  last  one 
^eod^^  they  intend  to  make  it  excel  aM  other  as  regards  the  value  of  the  prizes, 
piet    ^'^  two-cent  U.  S.  stamps  for  copy  of  The  Queen  containing  the  text,  com- 
®  rules  and  list  of  prizes.     Address  The  Canadian  Queen,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Vt^^*"^*^  »^ATioN  Wanted.— Clarence  W.  Bowen  Secretary,  251  Broadway,  New 
Th^  *  desires  information  regarding  portraits  of  William  Grayson,  John  Walker, 
^'"oiji^v^"^*^.  ^^^"^' ^^^^^  Coles,  and  Alexander  White,  members  of  Congress 
•nsert  ^'^^^ '^ *^  *  hundred  years  ago.  These  portraits  are  particularly  desired  to 
n,^^  witha  the  portraits  of  the  remainder  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the 
howe^"*^  'V'olume  on  the  Centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration.  Any  clew, 
ver  si  i^ht,  is  especially  desired. 

assa'^?'^*^   Students'  Aid  Society.— A  scholarship  of  I200  is  offered  by  the 


^^^\^^  Stu<Jents'  Aid  Society  to  a  student  who  passes  without  conditions  all  the 
^xar*,^^"^^*^^^  ^^^  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Vassar  College  at  the 

S"^''h  "^^  ^o  be  held  in  June.  1891. 
Wn   ^  ^     ^^'^""ship,  like  that  awarded  by  the  Society  last  June,  is  offered  as  a 
W^^lT^    /^^^  vers  one-half  of  all  charges  made  by  Vassar  College  for  one  year's 
"oard  and  tviition. 

Lo  ^*"!!?^V^^s  will  be  held  in   Chicago,    Denver,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St. 
sa^*^*    ^^^^^'^gton,  Louisville.  Detroit,  Omaha,  San  Francisco;  and,  if  neces- 
ry.  arrang:^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  examinations  in  other  localities. 

AU     PPV^*^^.  for  this  scholarship  must  be  made  before  May  i.  1891. 
ciT'      aa  ^^^^^^"^s  and  all  requests  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the 

nairm       or  xy^^  Committee  on  the  Announcement  of  Scholarships,  Miss  Jessie 
F.Stnitn,  S^^^h  Weymouth,  Mass. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Ack  for  the  'ij 
13th  and  aoth  contain  The  Guides  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters  •  The  Siegre 
Development  of  Tropical  Africa  under  British  Auspices;  Under  a  f  olon: 
(Gerald  the  Great  ;  Mme.  de  Chcvrcuse  ;  Housekeeping  Troubles  in  the  A  us 
viewing  Extraordinary  ;  Koch's  Cure  for  Consumption  ;  General  Booth's  Sch 
Wrote  at  Munich;  The  Light  Reading  of  our  Ancestors;  Robert  Brownin 
Florence  ;  A  Recent  Visit  to  Goa  ;  Deep-Sea  Fish  ;  Some  Notes  on  the  History 
with  instalments  of  "  Marcia,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  and  "  Eight  Days,"'  and  p 
For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty  four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3.300  pa^^es 
price  (^)  is  low  ;  while  for  |io  50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  Ai 
or  weeklies  with  Thb  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  &  Cc 
lishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  December :  Emerson  and  h 
by  Frank  B.  Sanborn:  What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Millionnaires?  by  Charles 
Fiction,  by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell ;  Quebec,  by  Samuel  M.  Baylis  ;  The  Problen 
Anti-Slavery  Boston,  by  Archibald  H.Grimk6;  Vincit  Qui  Patitur,  by  VJ .  h 
Yosemite  with  a  Kodak,  bv  Samuel  Douglass  Dodge;  The  Romance  of  Mi 
Elliott  Curran  ;  The  Dead,  by  H.  P.  Kimball :  Only,  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates  ;  ^ 
Men,  by  W.  L.  Luce;  The  Reverend  Henry  Bronson,  by  John  Eliot  Bowen  ; 
by  VViliiam  Reed  Bigelow  ;  On  the  Rappahannock,  by  Charles  H  Tiffany  ;  A  C 
tion,  by  William  A.  Crafts  ;  King  Philip's  War,  by  Caroline  Christine  '^tecker 
Buffum :  Tarn  at  Home  Travel,  by  Edward  E  Hale,  D.  D.;  A  Monument  t< 
Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  Editor's  Table ;  The  Omnibus. 

THE  HOME  MAKER.  Contents  for  December.  1890:  Dreams  and  Reality- 
Wayside" — Hawthorne's  Old  Home  m  Concord,  Mass. — by  Jean  Kincaid  ;  H» 
'*  What  exactly  is  the  Poison  of  Unventilated  Rooms  " — by  Mrs  H  M  P  unketl 
Highland  Tartans,  by  Janie  Grey  ;  Poetr>— -Music— by  Allen  R.  Darrow;  The 
by  Lucy  Cleveland;  Did  John  Marry  The  Widder?(A  Christmas  Story)  by 
Holly  VVreath  (Poem),  by  Josephine  Pollard  ;  The  New  Message  (Poem),  by 
Literary  Craflswoman,  by  Mary  Davics  Steele;  Homage  (Poem),  bv  Richard  ] 
Christmas  Dinner  in  Paris,  by  Anne  C.  Goaler  ;  Bits  of  Talk  About  People  and  1 
Reed  ;  A  Famous  Clock  in  the  '*  City  of  Bears,"  by  Madaline  Durant ;  A  Chrisi 
Florence  Scollard  Brown  ;  A  Work  of  Women — Past  and  Present — by  Anne  H. 
themums  (Poem),  by  Mary  Riddjell  Corley  ;  The  Emperor's  Garden  Party,  Japan, 
Chandler;  A  Daughter  of  Brabant  (Pa'rt  i),  adapted  by  Florence  M.  Duncan  ; 
Frances  Boardman  ;  My  Favorite  Husband,  by  Mary  B.  Wetherbee  ;  The  Gosf 
mortals,  Police  Matrons— by  Tenny  June;  Recreative  Art  Class,  by  Florence  E 
Home  Art— Christmas  Dinners  and  Decorations— bv  Emma  Moffett  Tsnf?  ; 
Maker  :  Practical  PhotoRraphy  (No.  1),  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Paull ;  The  Work  ofVVom 
mas  Gifts,  by;  Anne  M.  Bradford  ;  At  Home  and  Abroad  :  The  Domestic  Club,  by 
A  Problem  in  Housekeeping  :  Our  Normandie  Kitchen,  and  other  things,  bv 
Correspondence  and  Qucrries  ;  Books ;  Fashion  ;  The  Cycle  Department ;  Publi 


THE  FOUNTAIN.  The  Christmas  number  of  The  Fountain  is  one  of  the 
delightful  magazine.  The  Primary  Department,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  the  1 
tains  the  following,  with  beautiful  illustrations:  Kddie's  First  Christmas;  FIuii 
dian  Lte  ;  On  Christmas  Night  and  others.  The  various  departments  are  well  1 
Good  articles  are  :  Madame  de  Stael :  The  American  Buffalo  ;  The  Wind  ;  Not< 
the  first  paper  on  Life  in  Japan :  Heligoland  ;  The  Century  Plant ;  Civil  Gov< 
The  Teacher's  department  is  always  good. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  Contents  for  December:  Frontispiece  (Charlotte  Stanley, 
by  J.  H.  Robinson,  R.  A.;  Sister  Agnes's  Basket,  by  Charlotte  M.  Vaile;  A  Wint< 
Park  (Picture),  by  F.  Childe  Hassam  ;  Kevin  the  Fisher  (Ballad),  by  Graham  R. 
est  Chair  in  .\merica,  by  Otis  T.  Mason;  At  Chri.stmas  (Verse),  by  C.P.Stuart 
Legacy,  by  George  Whyte;  Not  Yet  (Poem),  by  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  ;  Christmi 
(Picture),  by  H.  P.  Barnes ;  Gypsies  and  Gypsying,by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  • 
by  Virginia  Walker;  A  Royal  Exile,  by  Sarah  Pratt  McLean  Greene;  The  Lvi'r 
Emilie  Poulsson  ;  Dudley,  by  Emma  Sherwood  Chester ;  Some  Swedish  Legend: 
Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High,  by  E.  F.;  Where  Does  Santa  Claus  Live?/Ve 
Arithmetic  Among  the  Greeks,  by  L.  S.  Crawford  ;  How  the  News  lame  (Poem), 
Proportions  of  the  Child  Figure  (Figure  Drawing  for  Children),  by  Caroline  I 
Celestial  Army,  by  John  C.  Carpenter  ;  In  Moth-Land  (Picture),  by  Alfred  C.  Eas 
ret- Patty  Letters,  by  Mar>*  B.  Claflin ;  Men  and  Things ;  Coming  Events  (Ver 
weather ;  Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up  (Chapters  I,  II),  by  Marearet  Sidne 
Times  (Serial),  by  Marietta  Ambrosi ;  A  Panorama  (Verse),  by  M.  J.  H.;  Cab  and 
of  a  Railroad  Boy— Chapters  I,  II),  Kirk  Munroe;  Unappreciated  (Verse),  by  L.J 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  January  :  Wentworth  Valley,  Blue  ] 
lia  (Frontispiece) :  The  Pigmies  of  the  Great  African  Forest,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 
Paper),  Japanese  People,  by  "^ir  Edwin  Arnold  ;  A  Truce,  by  Mary  fappan  Wrig 
Itshed  poem  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy);  The  Two  Gates,  by  Margaret  Vande 
Apparatus,  by  John  R.  Spears  ;  To  Carmine,  by  I.  D.;  Terry— Part  Third— Cha; 
in  June,  1890—10  be  continued);  Botticelli's  Madonna  in  the  Louvre,  by  Edith  Whi 
of  Australia,  by  Josiah  Royce ;  The  Rothenbure  Festival- Play,  by  E  H.  Lockwo 
by  James  Dwight ;  Three  harades.  by  L.  B  R.  Briggs ;  The  Water  Devil— A  Mari 
R.  Stockton  <  to  be  concluded  in  February);  The  Architect's  Point  of  View,  by  W 
jcUow  ;  The  Point  of  View ;  The  Philosophy  of  Flattery  ;  Vanity  in  Authors ;  Arti; 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONNHLY.  Contents  for  January:  New  Chap( 
of  Science.    XI :  From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology  (Part  1),  by  Andrew  D. 
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H.  D.;  The  Peopling  of  America,  by  M.Armand  De  Quatrefages ;  The  Development  of  American 
Indtastries  Since  Columbus.  II :  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling- Furnaces  (Illustrated),  by  William  F.  Dur- 
{ec ;  Star- Streams  and  Nebulae,  bv  Garrett  P.  Serviss  ;  The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man 
(I),  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley:  The  Storage  of  Electricity  (Illustrated),  by  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ph  D.;  Ele- 
raentary  Botany  in  General  Education,  by  Prof  M.  Ward  ;  The  Intelligence  of  Cats,  by  W  H.  Larra- 
bee  ;  Predisposition,  Immunity,  and  Disease,  bv  W.  Bernhardt ;  The  Decline  of  Rural' New  England, 
by  »*rof  Amos  N.  Currier;  The  Principles  of  Decoration,  by  Prof  G.  Aitchison  ;  Sketch  of  Elisha 
Mitchell  (with  Portrait);  Correspondence :  Individual  Economies ;  The  Basis  of  Morality.  Editor's 
Table  :  The  Evolutionary  View  of  Morality  ;  Culture  for  its  own  Sake.  Literary  Notices  ;  Popular 
Miscellany;  Notes. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  January  Contents:  Fronti-piece  (The  Young  Michael  Angelo);  A  Talk 
About  Reading,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Bare  Boughs  and  Buds  (Poem),  by  Celia  I  haxter;  Pic- 
ture (Santa  «  laus  in  Trouble):  The  Fortunes  of  Tobv  Traflbrd  (IX,  X.  XI,  XII),  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ; 
Little  Lizette  (Verse),  bv  Kalherine  S.  Alcorn  ;  A  Great  Industrial  School,  by  H  M.  Neale;  The  Boy 
Settlers  (Chapters  VI.  VII),  by  Noah  Brooks  :  What  Could  the  Farmer  Do?  (Verse)  by  George  William 
Ogden  ;  Lady  Jane  (Chapters  XXV,  XXVI),  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison  ;  Pictures  (The  Toll-gate  Man 
and  the  Elephant);  Picture  (Santa  Claus  and  his  Body  Guard  ;  The  Bovhood  of  Michael  Angolo,  by 
Alexander  Black  ;  A  December  Ditty  (Verse),  by  Alice  Williams  Broth'erton  ;  hlfie's  Visit  to  Cloud- 
land  (I.  II,  in,  IV),  by  Frances  V.  Austen  ;  The  Golden  Fleece  (11).  by  Andrew  Lang  ;  Little  Hold- 
^t.  by  Roswell  Smith  ;  Jack-in-the-PuIpit :  Introduction  ;  The  Yule  Log— An  Eskimo  loumal— The 
Watch  as  a  Compass— A  Long  Journey  lor  What  ?— Seven  Thirstv  Elephants  (illustrated  by  Meredith 
Nugent) ;  A  Gentle  Reminder  (Verse),  by  Tudor  Jenks;  The  Letter- Box ;  The  Riddle- Box. 

K  ^1?^  CENTURY  for  January.  Contents:  Portrait  of  Auj^stus  Saint-Gaudens  (From  a  painting 
py  Kenyon  Cox);  Along  the  Lower  James,  by  Charles  Washington  Coleman  ;  Kenyon  i  ox,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Coffin  I  An  Irish  Gentlewoman  in  the  Famine  Time,  bv  Octave  Thanet ;  The  Two  Spirits,  by 
James  B.  Kenyon;  Among  the  Mongols  of  the  Azure  Lake, 'by  W.  Woodville  Rockhill  ;  The  Me- 
nw^Au  """^^'^yand  (Introduction  by  the  American  Minister  to  France,  Whitelaw  Reid):  A  Strange 
-niidhood— Talleyrand  and  Parisian  Society— Lafavette— The  American  Revolution— The  Duke  of 
J^neans—Origin  of  the  Revolution— Talleyrand  in  England— Talle\  rand  in  America— Talleyrand  and 
rtamilion — by  Talleyrand  ;  Pioneer  Spanish  Families  in  California,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ;  The 
Missions  of  Alta  California,  by  John  T.  Dotle ;  A  Romance  of  Morgan's  Rough  Riders  (The  Raid, 
oy  Kasil  W.  Duke  ;  The  Capture,  by  Orlando  B.  Wilcox;  The  Escape,  by  Thomas  H.  Hines);  Colo- 
nel <-arter  of  Cartersville— III  (begun  in  November),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  ;  Fireflies  by  Charles 
» I «  C.'  H^*"*"'  Sister  Dolorosa— II  (begun  in  December),  by  James  Lane  Allen  ;  In  Maiden  Medita- 
V?J?i'  b  ^^^rge  A.  Hibbard  ;  Chinese  Music  (with  music),  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel :  Nannie's  Career,  by 
riril  »*^^  ''*^'  •  ^^^^"^^  Longing,  by  Constantina  E.  Brooks  ;  At  the  Town  Farm,  by  Esther  Bemon 
v-arpenter  ;  Californiana ;  Topics  of  the  Time;  Open  Letters;  Bric-A-brac. 

P-TS^  iF^^^^^^^'Q^^'^N  for  January.  Contents:  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English 
n  xl'  fc  Edward  A  -Freeman  ;  The  English  Constitution  (IV),  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
Jr.« «  n  Religious  History  of  England  (IV),  bv  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  ;  England  after  the  Nor- 
man Lonauest  (Part  I),  bv  Sarah  Oine  Jewett;'The  English  Towns,  by  Augustus  I.  Jessopp.  D.  D  ; 
inc^«  I  V^"  ^'°"*'  ^y  James  Richard  Joy;  A  Norman  Ladv.  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates;  Sunday  Read- 
pS^^Jfi^^^^l.  **^  ^'•'^op  Vincent;  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Children  ?  (Part  Four)  by  Harriet 
f  a«j  ?  '^FK'fford  :  Studies  in  Astronomv  (IV).  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss  :  Antinous  to  Hadrian  by  CliflTord 
A-an^r  ;  Bethany  Church  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  D.  D.;  How  the  People 
wi«35"-^*l:  ^y  "•  C.  Adams.  Ph  D.;  Andrew  Jackson,  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  How  to 
=>ucteecl  in  Business,  by  S.  S.  Packard  ;  The  Mixed  Populations  of  Chicago,  by  John  Clark  Ridpath, 
Color  ii  Planis  in  Legends,  by  Dr  Ferd.  Adalb.  Junker  Von  Langegg.  Woman's  Council  Table  ; 
\nvLll^  *^ouse  Decoration,  by  Candace  Wheeler :  One  Truth  In  Life,  by  Lilian  Whiting;  Strangers 
arnnHi?".\.**y.  ^'*'>'  '^^^cs  Mulliner ;  A  Few  Words  for  the  Caged,  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller:  Our 
in  W^Jh^  *''■  ^  J^anual,  bv  Joel  Benton  ;  Keeping  a  Dairy,  by  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  ;  Dinner-Giving 
irion.?K  "^'°",1*?J'  "^'rsCarl  Barus ;  The  Facts  and  the  Remedy,  by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys;  Gior- 
Hav^ivJ/  4  ^^-.^'ton;  A  Heroine  of  Our  Day.  by  Kate  Carnes;  Winter  Furnishing,  by  Susan 
bv  h^uV;  ^  i'  ^"^aming  Bovs  and  Girls  in  Housework,  by  Harriet  Carter  ;  Tenement  House  Visiting, 
7  "cien  isclin  ;  Housekeeping  for  Two,  by  Rose  Lattimorc  Ailing. 

Failed,  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
—   Wy  Julian  Hawthorne  ; 
Perversity,  by  Char- 
The  RoaX  vi"'"  •  '  "^  State  of  Washington,  by  Moses  P.  Handy  ;  Anacreontic,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson ; 
Wits  (nfu^tlS?"'!  u^"/'  ^y  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E  ;  "  Friend  Olivia."  by  Frederic  M.  Bird  ;  With  the 
airaiea  by  leading  artists). 

A^i^t^CoJSl?.  ''^'^OVE  for  Januar>'.  Contents:  The  Valet  of  Count  Otto,  by  Chas.  A.  Peel;  An 
Stiches  bv  MltTr***ii*'y.A»»ce  M.  Kellogg;  Captain  Hull  and  His  Fight,  by  Co^  Shrapnel ;  Honest 
•ng  :  An  Ad  vl«;^  Botiler  ;  The  Day  of  Small  Things ;  Work  for  Busy  Fingere  ;  Things  Worth  Know- 
What  Is  In  H^l!5^^f  V^^  a  Buffalo;  Mark  Twain's  Courtship,  by  J  R  D-J  Great  and  Small  (Poem); 
Office,  by  T  R  ,  ^y  L"cy  Clarke  ;  The  First  Hero  of  America,  by  Bertha  VVatson  ;  Sights  at  the  Patent 
Allen;  0\xr  Tiv.Jt^V^^'^^  '  '"  Search  of  Gold  (Chapters  II.  Ill);  What  Women  Can  Do,  by  Abigail 
*V  H.T.  Laeh?^A  ^"^nfls;  "Spatzonderkofl^"  (A  Wonder  Story),  by  Amps  Wells ;  Sleep  and  Rest, 
Sitting  for  a  Pi^.  "  Underground  Fairy  Land,  by  F.  O.  Brewer ;  The  World's  Work,  by  Mark  Lane; 
Magic  of  Scienll  u^'w^'y  A.  Comedy:  The  Parable  of  Happiness  (Poem);  Pictures  from  Life;  The 

-r  *  n,  ^     '^nce,  by  Jno.  R.  Dennis  ;  Editor's  Desk  ;  Letter-Box. 

TABLE  TAi  V  r      ^  ■        .        .  . 

to  lighten  itslat  !1  January.  The  need  of  every  household  for  a  magazine  that  has  a  tendency 
IS  TABLE  Tai  S*^''i?"°J"^''*ase  its  comfort,  would  seem  loo  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Such  a  magazine 
the  sixth  voln^'^^Ii*"^'  fi»cetious,  sensible.  The  January  number  is  before  us,  and  is  the  initial  of 
ifr   ;r  *K.  ^ "^^mc      r-— i —  -  -  .  .  -  ■ 


J  praet?I^i  ,  ^^^ery  is  not  such  an  abstruse  science  that  ordinary  intelligence  may  not  fathom 

T.  rAI       lessons  laid  down  each  month  in  Table  Talk,  by  that  eminently  practical  teacher, 

5^'  be  carefully  read  by  those  who  desire  to  learn.    We  have  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 

"lose  its  monthly  visits.    We  suggest  _to  P*^*"  *'«adera  that  they  be- 

,  we 
Publishecl  at  1617 


it.  if  the 

Mrs.  S 

a  friend,  and  Vh^'.i^u  ""^^'""y  »*«ad  by 

January  Will  V?°X.*"^*"K  Table  Talk  to  their  list  of  household  literature.    The  new  menus 
do  not  know  ^1*  ^^"^^  '**  ^he  puzzled  brain  of  many  an  untrained  housekeeper.    For  |i.oo  a  year, 


ao  not  know  ^u  ^"  .  '**  ^"«  puzzled  brain  of  man 
Chestnut  StrJT*  *i^  .^  j  .'*?  )**ok  for  so  much  value 
**^««l,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


to  women  as  in  Table  Talk. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMEN 


/OHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup' I  Public  InstrucHon, 
J,  A,  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 


\Tlu  Jownvd  i»  t«m  to  every  Qmnty  Bu^arinUndent  and  Diitrict  Olerk,  and  nuut  b 
fry  tfuM  at  pvhlic  property  and  tnmtmitUd  to  their  auoce$iors  in  qffieti.\ 


Special  Request. 

Every  Superintendent  and  every  District  Cleri 
THE  Official  Department  of  this  Journal,  regui 
month,  is  hereby  requested  to  certify  that  fac 
card,  to  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
Twelfth  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  immediately  upoj 

THIS  COPY   OF    THE  JOURNAL.        DISTRICT  ClERKS  WILL 
THE   FOLLOWING  FORM  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  read  the  Official  Department  of  ik 
Journal  of  Virginia  regularly  every  month. 


{Signed) 


~Pc 


Superintendents  can  use  the  same  form,  substitut 

INTENDENT  "    FOR   "  ClERK."    AND  AFFIXING  THEIR  OWN 

Every  Superintendent  and  every  Clerk  who  fa 

ply  WITH    THIS    request    BY    FEBRUARY    I5TH,    1891,    W! 
FAILURE    INFORM   US   THAT   HE    DOES    NOT    READ    THIS    I 

OF  THE  Journal  regularly  every  month,  and  our  r 

BE  MADE  ACCORDINGLY.      APOLOGIES  AND  EXCUSES  ARE  U> 
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The  Relation  of  Superintendents  to  Institutes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  State  makes  no  provision  for  the  support  of 
Institutes,  and  that  the  funds  applied  to  this  important  work  are  derived 
from  the  Peabody  Fund.     It  is  also  well  known  that  county  and  city  super- 
intendents are  responsible  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.     In  them  alone  is  vested  by  law  authority  to  examine  and  license 
teachers.     If  the  adage,  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"   be  true, 
then  by  similar  reasoning  we  conclude  that  as  is  the  superintendent^  so  is 
the  teacher.     Whether  all  superintendents  feel  the  full  measure  of  their 
responsibility,  we  do  not  know.     We  do  know  that  every  superintendent 
who  has  taken  the  required  oath  of  office  has  assumed  an  obligation  to 
faithfiiUy  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.     And  certainly  the  duty  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers  is  not  the  least  important  of  those  duties. 
A  superintendent  who  does  not  recognize  the  need  of  more  thorough 
training  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  teachers — we  care  not  what  their 
qualifications   may  be  educationally — is  not  faithfully  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office,  either  because  he  is  not  inspecting  the  work  of  his 
teachers,  or  because  he  has  fixed  a  very  low  standard  of  teaching  ability. 
Every  superintendent  who  reads  this  can  decide  for  himself  whether  his 
observation  of  the  work  of  his  teachers  is  taken  into  account  when 
licenses  are  issued,  or  whether  he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  formal  examination  that  no  inspection  of  teachers'  work  is  necessary. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  from  our  observation,  a  superintendent 
who  fails  to  combine  these  tests  is  not  qualified  to  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office;  or  else  he  is  not  faithful  in  tlie  discharge  of  those  duties. 
It  is  conceded  that  well  organized  Institutes  are  valuable  instrumentali- 
ties for    the  improvement  of  teachers.     Intelligent  school  officers  recog^ 
nize  them  as  such,  and  wide-awake,  progressive  school  officers  exert  them- 
selves  to  create  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Institutes  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  to  secure  their  attendance  upon  them.      The  fact 
that  the  Slate  makes  no  provision  for  Institutes  increases  the  obligation 
of  superintendents  to  utilize  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  Institutes 
provided  by  the  Peabody  Trustees.     It  is  true  that  the  State  ought  to 
^^^  h^^^*^  of  this  work,  and  it  will  do  it  ;  but  if  the  chief  school  officers 
^^  counties  and  cities  fail  to  influence  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  aflforded  by  the  generosity  of  the  Peabody  Trustees, 
1!  m"^^  Probable  that  they  (the  superintendents)  would  take  any  stronger 
hold  of  the  work  even  if  the  State  did  provide  for  it.     School  officers 
must  interest  themselves  if  they  would  interest  others  ;  and  if  our  law- 
makers are  convinced  that  we  are  using  wisely  the  means  we  now  com- 
mand for  Institutes,  they  are  more  likely  to  respond  favorably  to  an 
appeal  for  funds  from  the  State. 
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A  superintendent  who  impresses  himself  upon  his  tea< 
command  their  co-operation.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  hi 
is  earnestly  endeavoring^  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachii 
that  teacher  will  put  himself  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
If  a  teacher  knows  that  his  superintendent  recognizes  th 
tutes,  that  teacher  will  imbibe  the  views  of  his  super! 
teacher  knows  that  his  superintendent  attends  Institutes, 
attend  them.     In  short,  as  is  the  superintendent^  so  is  the 


School  Hours  and  School  Holidays 

From  letters  received  at  the  Central  Office  it  seems 
trict  boards  have  not  complied  with  the  law  which  n 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  school  and  the  time  alh 
shall  be  specified  in  contracts  with  teachers.  The  law  is 
to  this  matter ;  the  form  of  contract  furnished  provide 
ticulars ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  comply  s 
law.  District  clerks  should  be  careful  to  fill  up  the  cont 
ance  with  the  action  of  the  boards.  If  the  hours  to  be  de 
work  are  not  specified  in  contracts,  teachers  will  feel  at 
and  close  school  at  such  hours  as  may  best  suit  their  convei 
intendents  should. promptly  correct  any  irregularity  on  1 
trict  boards,  clerks,  or  teachers  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  law  requires  district  boards  to  declare  what  days  sh 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  superintendents  to  see  that  district 
To  secure  uniformity,  in  many  counties  district  boards, 
meeting  of  the  county  board,  determine  the  holiday  to  b 
the  year,  and  superintendents  notify  teachers  of  the 
This  plan  works  well,  and  superintendents  of  counties  i 
not  been  adopted  are  requested  to  bring  the  subject  be 
and  see  that  this  plan  is  adopted. 

Teachers  have  no  authority  to  close  school  on  any  oth 
than  those  declared  to  be  holidays  by  district  boards,  and  a 
violates  the  law  if  he  certifies  that  a  teacher  is  entitled  i 
holiday  not  prescribed  by  district  boards.  The  fact  that  a 
legal  holiday  does  not  justify  a  teacher  in  closing  his  scho- 
unless  the  district  board  authorizes  him  to  do  so.  Teache 
loss  of  pay  for  every  day  they  close  school,  except  for  sue 
have  been  declared  by  district  boards  to  be  holidays.  SI 
persist  in  closing  his  school  on  any  other  school-days,  the 
should  revoke  his  license. 
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Location  of  Peabody  Institutes. 

Dr.  Curry  promises  us  $2,500  for  Institutes  this  year.  This  amount 
will  enable  us  to  aid  the  Lynchburg  Normal,  and  to  hold  two  other 
Institutes  for  white  teachers  and  two  for  colored.  The  Normal  organized 
at  Harrisonburg  last  summer  will  be  continued  this  year,  so  that  we 
have  now  to  locate  one  Institute  for  white  and  two  Institutes  for 
colored  teachers.  In  the  December  Journal,  school  officers  were 
requested  to  aid  in  locating  Institutes,  by  suggesting  such  places  as 
are  deemed  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  One  superintendent  (R.*B. 
Handy,  of  Northampton  county)  responded  to  that  request,  suggest- 
ing Onancock,  Accomac  county,  or  Williamsburg.  If  superintendents 
Wish  to  have  the  claims  of  other  places  considered,  they  should  present 
^hem  at  once,  as  it  is  necessary  to  complete  all  arrangements  without 
delay. 

It  is  important  that  the  Central  Office  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing details : 

J.   Will  the  city  or  town  authorities  pay  all  incidental  expenses  of  an 
'^stirute.J^     (Peabody  funds  are  used  exclusively  for  pay  of  instructors  ) 
^-   Gi\je  a  brief  description  of  the  buildings  to  be  used  by  the  Institute. 
.  3.   What  number  of  teachers  can  be  accommodated  in  and  near  the 
'fy  or  town,  and  at  what  rates  per  week  for  board,  washing,  etc.? 
^   4.  Will  the  superintendent  take  charge  of  all  local  arrangements  as 
^^on  as      the  location  of  the  Institute  is  fixed,  and  work  earnestly  for  the 
^^cess  ^  the  Institute  until  its  close  f 
5.  Sta.te  any  special  advantages  of  the  place  recommended — the  senti- 
ent of    the  community,  &c.,  &c. 

While  the  State  Department  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  sug- 
^^stions.  it  desires,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  to  have  an  expression 
^opinion    from  superintendents.     All  suggestions  will  be  carefully  con- 

a  1  h    ^^^  purpose  of  the  Department  to  make  the  Institutes  a  success, 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  superintendents  is  solicited. 

K  1  y.^^^^^^^^N^ENTS  ARE  REQUESTED  not,  to  make  arrangements  for 
•  V     k"?  ^^^nty  institutes  or  private  normals  until  all  arrangements  for 
^^        y    "institutes  shall  have  been  announced. 

^^^"^^A  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  and  teachers  can  convince  Dr.   Curry 

Ihat       ^y  appreciate  the  increased  appropriation  by  attending  the  Insd- 
tuies. 


R 


-       -*-^li 
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Paragraphs. 

It  is  probable  that  a  conference  of  superintendent 
some  time  during  the  summer. 

At  the  close  of  the  current  school  year,  how  mai 
report  no  visits  from  the  county  superintendent  during  th< 

How  MANY  superintendents  will  attend  Peabody 
year? 

There  will  be  no  further  apportionment  of  State  scl 
ing  this  school  year. 

Will  not  every  superintendent  urge  his  teac 
Peabody  Institutes  this  year  ?  We  hope  to  induce  railr 
to  give  teachers  favorable  rates  of  transportation. 

Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  works  to  the  detrini 
and  pupils,  and  irregular  attendance  of  teachers  inter 
efficiency  of  Institutes. 

In  preparing  teachers'  examination  questions,  how 
tendents  confine  themselves  to  the  text- books  used  in  t 
counties?  A  teacher  complains  that  a  superintendent  i 
questions  a  problem  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  arithm 
county ! 


Items  from  Reports. 


Albemarle  Co, — Superintendent  Powers:  Our  attendanc 
duced  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  and  yet  it 
it  was  a  year  ago.  The  average  for  whites  for  December, 
December,  1890,  it  was  22.  I  have  visited  ninety-two  schc 
the  whole,  the  work  is  progressing  well. 

Caroline  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  I  have  recently  visit 
school  at  Bowling  Green,  which  is  in  charge  of  two  of  ih 
teachers  in  the  county.  This  is  a  model  school  in  many  re 
doing  good  work.  My  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  i 
ing  order. 

Carroll  Co, — Superintendent  Mitchell:  Contagious  dise; 
some  extent,  interfered  with  attendance  of  pupils.     Moi 
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interest  is  manifested  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  construction  of 
school-houses. 

Chesterfield  G?.--Superintendent  Blankingship:  The  tendency  of  the 
new  law  in  regard  to  pay  of  teachers  is  to  increase  the  number  of  schools. 
District  boards  cannot  or  do  not  resist  the  importunities  of  patrons. 

Franklin  G?.— Superintendent  Brown:  The  average  monthly  enroll- 
ment and  average  daily  attendance  are  much  better  than  last  month,  and 
the  averages  for  January  will  be  still  better. 

Gloucesler  G?.— Superintendent  Hogg:  The  improvement  in  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  is  very  marked.  Some  of  the  schools  report 
the  highest  per  cent,  ever  reported  to  this  office.  The  schools  are 
decidedly  on  the  up-grade  in  every  department  of  the  work. 

^enrico  G?.— Superintendent  Fussell:  Our  schools  generally  are  doing 
Well,  except  as  to  the  attendance,  which  has  been  reduced  in  certain 
calities  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases. 

^^orihampion  Co, — Superintendent  Handy:  I  am  in  ia^s  ox  oi  uniform 

^      e  examinations,  questions  being  issued  from  Central  Office  in  May  or 

^^P^ember.     I  also  request  the  holding  of  a  Peabody  Institute  at  Onan- 

^.  .  '  -^<^comac  county,  as  it  would   be  accessible  to  the  one  hundred 

bur'^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^*^e  Eastern  Shore.     If  that  is  not  possible,  Williams- 

^  Wrould  be  the  next  most  convenient  place. 

Wa   ^^^    ^^^- ""Superintendent  Keyser:  The  average  attendance  of  pupils 
Da^^  ^er>r   much  reduced  on  account  of  severe  weather  during  the  latter 

*^'**"t  of    l~^Po<»«^k«« 


of  Oecember, 


tee. 


^ri, 


nc^A 


^  Edward  G?.— Superintendent  Garden:  The  public  school  trus- 

t>est  ^*^^^  county  perform  their  duties  well,  and  they  are  among  the 
bee  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  communities  in  which  they  live.  Teachers  are  chosen 
^or.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^*^  superior  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  they  are  doing 
s^.-  ^      .       ^'      ^  nomas' s  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling  2S^  givmg  general 

^H  of  th^  ^^^^liam  G?.— Superintendent  Thornton:  I  have  visited  nearly 
r^^ul  -  ^^"^ols  in  this  county,  and  find  the  attendance  large  and  more 
g^        .  ^*^   at  any  time  heretofore.     We  have  built  during  the  year 

X'^A'cr    ^      ^^^llent  school-houses,  and,  with  three  exceptions,  there  is  not  an 
^chool-house  m  the  county. 
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The  County  Institute. 

t 

All  associations  of  teachers  tend  to  the  improvement 
and  the  elevation  of  our  schools.  How  to  make  the  i 
most  beneficial  is  a  problem  worthy  of  the  best  thought 
cators. 

/.  The  organization  should  be  simple  and  efficient 
secretary  and  treasurer  should  constitute  the  executi 
arrange  time  and  place  of  meetings  and  to  prepare  an< 
grammes.  The  printed  programme  for  any  meeting  shoi 
at  the  previous  meeting.  Thus  no  time  need  be  waste 
work. 

p.  These  meetings  should  be  devoted  largely  to  the  itn^ 
country  schools.  It  is  well  to  avoid  topics  relating  especis 
school  work,  and  rather  to  select  subjects  of  special  intere 
The  country  teacher  works  alone,  and  is  in  special  need  < 
and  insight  to  be  gained  at  these  meetings. 

J.  Only  one  subject  should  be  considered  at  any  one  me 
example  history,  (i)  A  short  lecture  on  the  place  an 
history  in  the  educational  work.  (2)  Paper  on  methods 
lory  in  the  primary  school.  (3)  Paper  on  methods  of 
in  the  intermediate  school.  (4)  Class  drill  in  teaching  ] 
(5)  Class  drill  in  teaching  history  in  the  intermediate  cla 
and  devices  for  the  more  efficient  teaching  of  history.  ( 
Stanley  Hall's  Method  of  Teaching  History,  or  some  sin 
Brief  discussion  of  some  topic  of  current  book  of  State  Te 
Circle. 

4,  One  book  should  be  read  by  the  teachers  each  moi 
that  this  reading  should  be  in  the  line  of  the  Institute  pr 
have  now  excellent  works  treating  of  the  subjects  of  grc 
teachers.  These  books  are  not  large  nor  costly.  The 
mittee  can  secure  these  books  on  the  best  terms,  and  hav 
tribution.  I  count  the  reading  of  the  books,  in  conn 
Institute  work,  invaluable. 

5.  Some  topic  in  the  current  book  of  the  State  Teacher 
cle  should  be  discussed.  The  Reading  Circle  is  especial 
unite  and  elevate  the  great  brotherhood  of  teachers.  The 
are  selected,  and  no  teacher  can  afford  not  to  read  these 
the  work  of  the  county  Institute  will  keep  each  teacher  i 
the  great  body  of  teachers. 

The  barrenness  of  ordinary  Institute  work  is  provei 
diffused  over  too  wide  a  field.  Concentration  is  necesi 
inspirate  fruitful  thinking.     Nothing  seems  better  calculal| 
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the  best  results  than  the  concentrated  thought  of  all  the  teachers  of  a 
county  for  an  entire  month  upon  the  same  subject.  Then  by  devoting 
an  entire  day  to  the  presentation  and  comparison  of  views,  depths  can  be 
fathomed  and  heights  scaled.  Each  teacher  will  go  back  to  his  work 
with  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  the  subject. 

Books  contain  the  best  things  and  must  accompany  and  supplement 
oral  work.  This  is  true  of  every  step  in  professional  work  as  well  as  in 
school  work.  Only  half-thinkers  sneer  at  books.  When  such  educators 
as  W.  T.  Harris,  E.  C.  Hewett,  D.  Stanley  Hall,  and  F.  W.  Parker  em- 
body  the  best  results  of  their  life  work  in  brief  manuals,  such  books  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  supreme  value  to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Life  is  too 
short  for  each  teacher  to  do  all,  but  each  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
labors  of  all.  Thus  the  teachers  master  each  work  while  they  gradually 
accumulate  choice  professional  libraries.— J.  Baldwin,  in  American  Jour- 
»«/  of  Education, 


foil 


Virginia  State  Teachers*  Association. 
**^or  the  information  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  we  reproduce  the 


Owing 


^  Through  the  Lynchburg  papers  of  July  ii,  1890,  a  call  was  issued, 
^questing  all  white  teachers  in  the  city  to  meet  at  the  Young  Men's 

'^nstian  Association  Hall  at  8  P.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  tem- 
porary  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  with  a  view  to  the 

/Ration    of  a  permanent  association  at  some  future  time. 

^^wo   Hundred  and  fifty  or  more  teachers  responded,  most  of  whom 


Were 


Th 
iassey. 


attending  the  Lynchburg  Normal,  which  was  then  in  session. 


M  »o!  "^^^^^ng:  was  called  to  order  by  State  Superintendent  John  E. 


ove  T^  "'oved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Massey  be  requested  to  preside 
thi  ^  '  "^^eting.  Mr.  Massey  took  the  chair,  and  announced  the  first 
-  "^  "*    order  to  be  the  election  of  a  Secretary.     Superintendent  E.  C. 

Who  was  elected. 


Glas      \.        ^^^  ^o  be  the  election  of  a  Secretary,     bupeniucuucm  12.,  y^. 
wh   ^'  Lynchburg,  nominated  Mr.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  of  Portsmouth, 


The  chi 


^^^  then  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 


r-  TH^o.  J.  Wool,  of  Portsmouth,  offered  the  following: 
^^^j^/2/^^^    That  we  proceed  to  a  temporary  organization  of  the  Virginia 
^^a  e  ie^c^y^^j^,  Association,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
ganization  at  some  future  time.     Carried. 

was  n:^oved  and  seconded  that  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynch - 
^urg.aad  ^^^j^  ^  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portsmouth, 


r 
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be  elected  President  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  . 
tinue  until  the  first  meeting?  of  the  permanent  associati 

Principal  Chapman,  of  Covington,  offered  the  follow 

Resolved^  That  we  request  all  superintendents,  prin< 

I  of  white  schools  (public  and  private)  in  the  State  ol 

with  us  at  Lynchburg,  some  day  to  be  named  hereafte 

I  perfect  a  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association.     Adop 

Prof   Chas.   H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  of 
the  following: 
I  Resolved,  ist,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  api 

I  committees  to  continue  until  a  permanent  organization 

!  Executive  Committee. 

I  Committee  on  Programme. 

Committee  on  Constitution. 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 

Resolved,  2d,  That  the  Virginia  State  Journal  h^  rec 
rate  with  us  in  this  work,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  pr 
meeting  be  sent  them  for  publication. 

Resolved,  3d,  That  each  of  the  members  of  the  Exe 
be  requested  to  write  for  the  papers  of  his  locality, 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  association,  and 
teachers  and  others  interested  .in  educational  work  to  at 
to  be  held  at  Lynchburg  in  July,  1891. 

State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey,  Principal  Th( 
others  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  importance  0 
much  interest  was  manifested. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  committees: 

Executive  Committee — ^John  A.  Cunningham,  Farmvil 
Richmond;  L.  R.  Holland,  Salem;  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Pori 
Roberi9on,  Staunton;  John  T.  West.  Norfolk  county;  V 
HoUins;  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Williamsburg;  Frank  P.  B 
Robt.  W.  Tunstall,  Norfolk;  J.  F.  Britt,  Norfolk;  J 
Lynchburg;  Wm.  E.  Coon,  Culpeper;  Wm.  T.  Ca 
Chas.  G.  Maphis,  Harrisonburg;  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Winj 
Miss  Celesiia  Parish,  Farmville;  Miss  Pauline  Gash,  '. 
Lucy  H.  Brown,  Lynchburg. 

State  Superintendent — ^John  E.  Massey,  Richmond. 

Stiperintendent—E.,  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg. 

Principal— \^\\AAS  A.  Jenkins. 

Members  ex  officio. 

Committee  on  Programme — Wm.  F.  Fox,  Richmond; 
Onancock;    Miss    Celestia    Parish,    Farmville;    Chas.   ( 
Wm.  H.  Kable,  Staunton. 


1891.] 


Official  Department. 
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Co9nmittee  on  Consft/ufion—WiWis  A.  Jenkins,  Portsmouth ;  Theo 
Wool.  Portsmouth ;  Hugh  S.  Bird,  Williamsburg. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — To  be  announced  hereafter. 

It  was  moved  that  Superintendent '  E.  C.  Glass,  conductor  of  the 
Lynchburg  Normal,  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  city  and 
county  represented  here,  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  teachers  of  their 
cities  and  counties.     Adopted. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  temporary  organization. 


Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  next  feature  which  must  attract  the  attention,  in  investigating  the 
causes  which  have  been  most  potential  in  advancing  the  State  free  school 
system,  is  the  continuous  and  costly  effort  to  improve  the  teaching  service. 
Aside  from  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  prominent   positions,  the 
compensation  of  teachers  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  so  moderate  that 
persons  with  the  required  qualifications  would  be  allured  to  other  occu- 
pation by  larger  remuneration.     It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  un- 
certainties and  humiliating  conditions  surrounding  a  teacher's  employment 
are  frequently  such  as  to  drive  an  independent  and  self-respecting  person 
o  other  work  at  no  better  pay.     For  these  and  other  reasons  not  neces- 
ary  here    to  enumerate,  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  commence 
caching  do  so  upon  the  understanding  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  expe- 
»ent,   and    not  a   permanent  means  of  livelihood.     This   has   made  it 
xceedmgly  difficult  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  persons  completely, 
or  even  measurably,  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  schools.     This  has 
argely  so  from  the  beginning,  but  the  fact  has  been  more  prominent 
ent  years  because  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  teacher,  and 
as    importance  of  having  such  qualities  in  every  school-room,  have 
Th  ^h        ^^  "luch  more  generally  understood. 

est  statesmanship  of  New  York  appreciated  this  matter  from  a 

ively  early  date,  and  at  once  began  special  efforts  for  training 

l^jy  P^,^"^  teachers  for  the  schools.     In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 

word^  '"  ^^26,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  referred  to  the  subject  in  these 

^  ^.  ^^*  admission  of  the  merits  of  several  who  now  officiate  in 

str     t       ^r^*  ^^^  ^^  "™"^'  ^^  conceded  that  the  information  of  the  in- 
_.,,      .  ^^''  common  schools  does  not  extend  beyond  rudimental 


education : 


that 


our  expanding  population  requires  constant  accessions  to 


thw  u     —  ^Apanaing  popuiauon  requires  consiani  accessions  lo 

^rs;  and  that  to  realize  these  views,  it  is  necessary  that  some 


( 
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new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers  should  be  de 
recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teache 
with  this  recommendation  will  have  the  most  benig^n 
dual  happiness  and  social  prosperity." 

In  his  annual  message  in  1827,  the  Governor  recurs 
added  emphasis,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  \ 
each  county  for  the  special  education  of  teachers.  In 
Legislature  added  $150,000  to  the  capital  of  the  Lit 
promote  the  education  of  teachers.*' 

From  this  time  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  sul 
was  enacted  in  May,  1834,  which  authorized  the  Regei 
tion  of  the  Literature  Fund  in  specially  educating 
brought  into  existence  the  teachers*  classes  in  the  aca 
of  $500  was  given  to  purchase  books  and  apparatus 
each  of  the  Senate  districts  as  they  then  existed,  and 
$400  was  given  for  the  support  of  an  instructor  in  eac 
classes  for  teachers  were  opened  in  these  academies 
1835.     In  succeeding  years  the  appropriations  were  ii 
the  number  of  classes  was  multiplied.     This  work  haj 
to  the  present  time.     A  year  ago  the  supervision  of 
transferred  from  the  Board  of  Regents  to  the  Dep 
Instruction,  and  this  year  the  appropriation  was  raise< 
$60,000. 

In  April,  1843,  the  first  teachers'  institute  was  held 
were  twenty-eight  teachers  present,  and  the  session  con 
These  gatherings  of  teachers  were  at  first  voluntary,  bii 
regulated  and  supported  by  the  State.  In  later  yeai 
held  with  regularity  in  each  commissioner  district,  and  t 
paid  for  attendance,  while  attendance  has  been  compuls 

In  1844  the  first  State  normal  school  was  opened  at 
have  been  established  from  time  to  time  until  now  thei 
institutions,  and  the  eleventh  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
These  schools  have  real  estate  worth  $1,400,000,  ai 
apparatus  valued  at  $150,000  more.  Last  year  they  h 
pupils  and  graduated  537.  The  State  paid  for  the  mai 
institutions  last  year  $272,581.85.  In  March  last  the  nai 
school  was  changed  to  that  of  *  *  The  New  York  State  I 
and  it  will  hereafter  receive  only  pupils  who  havetnor 
their  work  in  subject-matter  in  the  ordinary  schools,  ai 
entire  time  to  the  technical  training  of  teachers,  not  onl; 
tary  but  the  advanced  schools. 

In  1870  the  city  of  New  York  opened  a  normal  colleg) 
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of  preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  from  which 
the  supply  is  largely  drawn;  and  in  nearly  every  other  city  of  the  State 
special  schools  or  classes  are  continually  maintained  for  the  same  purpose. 
aT^'^^  ^"^^s  of  the  State  no  teachers  are  certified  or  employed  who,  in 
addition  to  scholastic  attainments,  do  not  show  a  year  or  more  of  profes- 
sional  training.  A  bill  to  establish  this  principle  in  all  cities  and  villages, 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  passed  the  last  Legislature  with 
but  httle  opposition,  and  only  failed  to  become  a  law  for  want  of  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  The  law  would  only  have  hastened  matters 
somewhat.  The  inevitable  trend  is  in  this  direction.  The  city  that  does 
not  exact  as  much  will  soon  find  itself  behind  the  times.     With  or  with- 

°"n  k^'  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  ^^^"  some  special  and  technical  training 
y^  be  exacted  on  the  part  of  all  persons  seeking  employment  in  the 
schools  of  our  cities  and  villages. 

te  "h  ^^^  ^^""^'■y  ^^e  uniform  system  of  simultaneous  examinations  for 
^aj:hers  and  the  multiplication  of  teachers'  training  classes  in  the  acade- 

es  and  union  schools  are  leading  steadilv  in  the  same  direction. 
if-  i^!         P^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^s  ^  proud  record  upon  this  matter,  and  I  refer  to 
^^^Qh       ^"^^  ^"^  satisfaction.     She  commenced  the  work  of  training 
slj^^    ^^^  eariy.     I  do  not  claim  for  the  fathers  who  inaugurated  the  work, 
^he    ^^^^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^y  c^ear  comprehension  of  the  problems  involved. 
Hrei-/  P^^^^^^y  knew  but  little  of  psychology  and    pedagogy.     They 
ioofc-  ^^^     thinking   of  technical  or  professional  training.      They  were 
art  0/^  teachers  who  had  knowledge,  without  much  reference  to  the 

fo|.  ^  ^''a'^smitting  it  successfully.  In  making  provision  at  public  expense 
the  s^"  ^^^  education  of  such,  they  builded  up  academies  in  all  parts  of 
'^^Uii^-  ^^^  ^"^  created  centers  where  learning  glowed  to  radiate  and 
^ho  ^'^^  ^^^  ^y^  country  round  about.  They  reared  and  trained  scholars 
®^Wo/h    ^  ^"^"»   stimulated  and    promoted  educational  and   public 

&ence  ~T^^^^"™^"^  everywhere.  They  heightened  the  general  intelli- 
^^H  f  *  K  VI  ^^^"^^  the  time  when  the  common  sentiment  of  the  people 
*ildr  ^  *  ^^^^  helpless  children  shall  be  delivered  into  the  care  of  other 
^^e  u  fir  J^  ^*  weaklings  and  unfortunates  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
^^y  for  ^,  ^^^"^^^  o^  small  politicians  on  the  other.  They  opened  the 
the  o^  T   ^^^^y  understanding  of  the  difficult  problem  involved,  and 

*nust  be  n^  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  teachers  in  the  schools 
Or  ^  ^'^^y  liberally  educated,  but  specially  and  technically  trained, 

statesmansFi-^^^  °^  ^^^  requirements  of  the  service.  All  honor  to  the 
tsdn  d  aad  *^  ^^ich  inaugurated,  as  well  as  to  that  which  has  since  sus- 
co  tribut^rt^*^^^^"*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  intelligently  and  generously.  It  has 
C  inoaA»r  ^^^^^  than  it  knew  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  health  of  the 
T^  hers^    ^^Ith.— ^r<w»  Address  of  SupeHntendent  Draper,  N.  Y.  State 
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Magill's  History  of  Virginia,  Eevi: 

REQUIRED  TO  BE    USED   IN  ALL  PUBLIC  SCHOC 

WE  INYITB  ATTENTION  TO  THE  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INOBE 
IT  18  IN  EVERT  ESSSNnAL  A 

-A.    VIT^Ca-irJIA   BOOK. 

BeddM  anpplylng  an  important  need  in  the  schools  not  otherwiie  met,  we  fs 
in  Virfdnia  history  not  filled  by  any  other  book.  It  is.  therefore,  with  a  deg 
to  Viri^nia  edncators  and  the  general  pablio  the  only  Virgloia  History  oomj^ 
publlshiKl  by  a  Virginia  publishing  house. 

THE  STUDY  OF  VIRGINIA  HISTORY  IS  R 

In  all  schools  in  the  State.    We  invite  school  ofllcials  who  are  not  using  it, 

UIS^TORY  subject.    We  are  also  the  authorised  distributing  SKO^ts  for  all  BO 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  and  applications  for  snppllfs,  prices,  or  infi 

should  be  addressed  direct  to  as. 

49- We  also  snpply  the  VIRGINIA  PDBLIO  SCHOOL  RBGI8TBR  at  76  ctf 

at  90  cts.  p«>r  cop? 

THOMAS'S  BLANKS  FOR  WRITTEN  SPELLING,  another  Virginia  prod 
Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  schools,  at  10  cts  per  copy,  with  usaal  disc 

SOHOOI-    ^W-A-HRANT 

For  tl.OO  each  we  mall  postpaid,  Book  of  School  Wa'-rants  handsomely  pi 
in  each  book.  For  county  funds  order  A;  8tate  Funds.  R;  District  Fundi 
made  on  diffe'^ent  colors  of  paper,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  aboat  getting th 

4^  FOR  QUICK  BUSINESS  in  School  Books  and  School  Supplies  send  for 

Jan.  90— tf  Respectfully,        J,  p.  BEL] 

Publishers,  Printers,  Stationers  and  Blank  Bool 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  ON  LOI 


*'KENMORE,*'  near  Amherst  Gourtlii 

A  very  valuable  school  property,  is  offered  as  above  on  mos 
buildings  of  every  kind  needed,  and  106  acres  of  fertile  land, 
and  clover,  are  embraced  in  the  property. 

Terms  will  be  liberal.     For  particulars  address 

F 
January — 31. 


TEACHERS'  EXC: 

Dra-wer  906,  RieVimond 

Supplies  Colleges^  Schools  and  Familiei 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SIT 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate 

CHARGES  MODERA.I 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address,      WM 


IT    ST^ITIDS    -A.T   THE!  HB^X). 


THE  LirrHT-RnNNIH& 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  fihowB  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  iDtroducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

CoDBtroction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  jJaced  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Demesfio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

ir  unT  "*  ^-*^j*i^  CARD  of 

II       11 11  I     "•*      ieuding     numbers 

I.f  Br?5^«'*N  PEN  CO., 

8«0  Broadway,  Nc*  York. 

Aug.  90 — ly 


$3000: 

Yenrhi  tli«-lro\vii  lorn 
tho  Kilu.iti..n.>rriii|.l.. 
X011....11.  V  forHKinil, 
I<anu<l.  i  t1.  ^iro  l.ut  ,j 
havu  nlr.-a'«y  imiplit   i 


A    YEAR  I       Inn 

■    inyfxirly  ititfllij;' I 


nlon.vvlll  Work  iniluhlriouMy, 
ti  Tlif^P  Tltuusniid  Dollartt  • 
•*pr«h*>vl!vr.l  uill  Hl^ofiinnoh 


n.l    i.r 


„.......>., ^  ....  r  #H«tOO  a  ,or^r.<i.  1..  Ii  s  .\  K\V 

and   »tOI'll».  I  I'll  iMitiruliirH  FKi:r,.    A.M..-M  nt  ..t>re, 
JC.  C\  A1.<L.1^N,  liux  'l^fiO,  AuBii»tu,  .lluine. 


Snusr  lilll^  fortunr«h(iT»>ti«*^nm«dpat 
«..ik  f.ir  nil.  h\  Amin  I'nfc<'.  Austin, 
il>xn^.   KM. I   .1,,...  Il'.ni.,  •l.-l.-.l...  Obio. 


.      ,  (I.  inpn»wcl].  Why 

t  vuu/      s,„„p  ,  Hrn  over  #&(>0.<H}  a 

'iiili.    Vou  .undo  the  work  n.id  live 

Ik'Iiu",  w  Ii,  r.v(  r  vuu  ar<'.    Kvru  l)«- 

iiiMT*  lire  I-  i*ilv  fHinltiif    frf>nj  #&  to 

ilOa  liny.  All  fipi .«.  \Vo^llo^v  you  hoW 

kjkI  •Inrt  Vol).  (  un  work  in  viwirctini* 

oritll  ih-  "liii.^.    Hiu'  nioiir^   f..rv^ork- 

fx*.      r«iliir<-  unknuuii   nni..np  th'-m. 

-^^^^^^  N  r:\V  nil. I  woi.deifiil.  F'ariii  iiIhii>  frp«. 

n.HMllettaSE  ComKosi  »«M»  Portland,  M»iu« 


K>lXOil'S  AMERiCAN  GRAPHITE 

^Cnoila  are  unoqnaled  for  smooth,  toiig^Ji  lead*. 

^\^l^^^^^  ^^^  "°'  ^^*P  them,  mention  the  Eihtcational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
^  ^^  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 


^uble  the 


">»oney. 


Jan.  90— ly 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOC 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

AMi;KICA9i    BOOK  COM] 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY— Two- B 

All  of  these  geographies  have  been  edited  with  gteat  care  to  present  th< 
ing  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researcl 
also  have  special  editions  for  some  or  all  of  the  States. 

APPLETON'S  STANDARD  GEOGR 

(Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  Sc 
APPLETON'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

APPLETON'S  HIGHER 

The  elementary  book  is  objective  in  method.  In  the  advanced,  spec! 
industrial,  commercial,  and  practical  features.  . 

BARNES'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

BARNES'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

BARNES'S  COMPLETE 

A  special  feature  of  these  books  is  the  plan  of  teaching  b»  comparison  or 
advanced  book  includes  Physical,  Descriptive,  Commercial,  and  Industrial 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

ECLECTIC  COMPLETE 

The  text  of  the  Eclectic  Geographies  is  comprehensive  and  simply  won 
physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  fully  and  accurately. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

HARPER'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY. 

HARPER  S  SCHOOL 

■  The  introductory  book  is  written  in  narrative  Style.    The  advanced  -bo 
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eoyment  «>.  <  t<>«ch  yon  FKiCK.   No  tpiicc  t«  explain  here.  Full 
formatiot)   /UKK.    XR1J£  4S:  CO..  AimSTAt^MllllB. 
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The  Association,  Again. 

BY  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR. 

Glancing  at  three  recent  numbers  of  a  certain  New  England  educa- 
tional journal  our  eyes  see  the  announcements  of  "  The  Fortieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Teachers'  Association,"  etc.;  "Kansas  State 
Teachers*  Association— Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting";  Thirty-seventh 
Gathering  of  New  Jersey  Teachers;  Thirty-seventh  of  Indiana;  Eleventh 
of  Maine;  Sixth  of  "Associated  Academic  Principals  of  New  York."' 
1  hen  there  flashes  through  our  minds  the  remembrances  of  accounts  of 
'  big  meetings '»  of  teachers  in  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia,  Alaoama,  not  many. months  ago,  and — where's  our  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation .  States  whose  names  even  belonged  only  in  the  language  of 
wi  d  Indians  when  Virginia  was  a  flourishing  Commonwealth  are  an- 
nouncing the  twenty-eighth,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  ''annual  meetings" 
of  their  teachers  !  Where's  our  Association  ?  A  faithful,  wide  awake, 
capable  superintendent  in  Richmond,  two  indefatigable  public  school 
pnncipals  in  Portsmouth— in  fact,  voices  all  around  us  say,  "Coming, 
an  next  summer  at  that."  Well,  we  wiU  not  institute  comparisons,  for 
now  all  about  those  broad  areas  of  **  public  lands  for  school  pur- 
poses    in  the  I^orthwest,  wealthy  population  of  the  North,  the  marvelous 

"  th^^"*^  ^^    ^^"^  ^^^  ^°"^^'  ^"^'  ^'^^  •  *"  ^^^"*  Virginia's  bearing 
e  brunt  of  ^ j^^  j^^g^  g^^f^l  conflict  of  arms  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

ofTh    Q  ^  ^^  ^^  know,  and  that  is,  that  although  Virginia  was  the  last 

j/ j^  ^^^^^  c>f  the  "New  South"  to  "boom,"  it  is  universally  agreed 

an*     T  '^^^^^^^s  are  greater,  her  industrial  future  more  promising,  than 

^  ^ther  Southern  State  even.     And,  bye  the  bye,  we  have  heard  our 

stirri*^  ^^^  ^^3.t,  back  in  the  sixties,  when  a  great  political  movement  was 

ste    h^  ^^  ^^^  >vhole  county,  Virginia  was  the  last  to  take  a  certain  decided 

ou^T  ^  ^^^«  she  took  it  did  she  lag  behind  the  others  ?    Just  so  when 

be  th  ^i^^^^'^^'   Association  is  organized  next  summer,  although  we  will 

^  last  set  of  teachers,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country  to  "  associate," 
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we  want  to  boom  educational  matters  in  general,  and 
particular,  until  conservative  Virginians  appreciate  the 
teaching  professio'n  as  a  profession,  and,  maybe,  bye  a 
appreciation  in  the  providing  of  better  schools,  bet 
everything.  We  have  but  one  thing  to  fight  in  org 
association,  and  that  is  the  ghost  of  a  former  one,  whii 
clothes  every  now  and  then. 

The  necessity  of  such  organization  is  too  apparent 
noticed.  The  doctors  met  at  Roanoke  last  summer, 
Point,  the  newspaper  men  at  Richmond,  and  their  fel 
Virginia's  prodigious  capacity  for  everything  great,  the 
Norfolk,  an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  High< 
White  Sulphur;  and  now  we  teachers  want  to  meet, 
gether,  and  encourage  the  passage  of  wisdom  and  ex 
to  the  other. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day  is  co  operation — c 
farmers,  laborers,  boss  painters,  master  mechanics,  pro 
road  presidents — even  among  nations,  as  is  instancec 
recent  financial  storm ;  and  not  long  ago  a  man  can- 
Hub  and  huddled  us  all  together  in  one  big  co-opera 
where  we  must  take  our  Mozart  as  well  as  our  meat  "  o 
out  going  to  this  length,  we  can  conclude  that  Virginia 
well  to  organize,  and  we  want  every  teacher  or  person 
cation  in  the  State  to  watch  this  Journal  and  the  dai 
about  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  summer,  and  do  a] 
further  the  cause  by  talking  up  the  movement,  as  wc 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  close  of  t 
session. 


Language-Reading. 

BY  R.  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR   BOSTON  SC 

What  is  it  ?  Do  we  know  what  we  are  trying  to  d 
take  to  teach  children  to  read  ?  We  see  a  man  with  hi 
newspaper,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  reading.     What  i 

We  go  into  a  class-room  and  find  a  boy  standing  ^ 
hand  and  calling  the  words  on  the  printed  page  so  that 
easily  understand  all  that  is  said.  The  teacher  says  th 
ing^  and  we  readily  consent  to  that  statement. 

But  what  is  the  boy  really  doing  ? 

The  man  is  reading  his  newspaper  silently.    The  b< 
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his  book  orally.  Both  are  gettiny^  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed 
P^g^  ;  but  the  boy  not  only  gets  the  thought  but  he'  expresses  it  aloud  in 
the  words  of  the  book. 

Silent  reading  is  getting  or  gathering  thought  from  a  written  or  printed 
page.  Oral  reading  is  that  and  something  more.  Silent  reading  is 
getting  thought.  Oral  reading  is  getting  thought  and  immediately 
expressing  it  aloud  in  the  very  words  of  the  book  or  paper. 

Nearly  all  reading  is  silent.  Very  few  of  us  read  aloud  one  minute  a 
day.     How  important,  then,  to  train  children  to  read  silently  ! 

How  can  it  be  done  ? 

Suppose  the  teacher  puts  an  interesting  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  of  her  class  and  requires  them  to  read  five  minutes  silently.  Now 
they  close  the  books  and  tell  the  teacher  what  they  have  read — not  in 
the  words  of  the  book — that  would  be  impossible — but  in  their  own 
words.  During  the  five  minutes  of  silent  reading  the  pupils  had  gathered 
some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  writer.  Now  they  clothe  these 
thoughts  in  other  words — in  their  own  words.  Suppose  the  pupils  re- 
ceive such  training  ten  minutes  per  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  that  they  go  to  school  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
What  power  would  be  gained  by  the  pupils  thus  trained !  After  a  few 
years,  put  a  geography  or  history  into  their  hands  and  ask  them  to  read 
for  an  hour.  How  easy  the  work  of  the  pupil  after  his  course  of  training 
in  silent  reading! 

It  seems  very  strange  that  such  training  is  not  universal  in  the  schools. 
And  yet  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  such  exercises  in  five  years.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  many  similar  exercises  are  given. 

But  the  teacher  tells  us  that  she  has  hardly  time  to  do  well  what  is  now 
required.  How  can  she  do  more !  Yes,  the  teacher  is  right.  She  has 
hardly  time  to  do  what  is  required.  If  she  is  to  do  more,  some  one  must 
tell  her  haw  or  when. 

Th\^  "Pon  a  time,  a  farmer  started  for  market  with  a  load  of  wood. 

1  he  horse  was  a  good  one  and  the  load  was  not  over  heavy.     But  the 

armer  added  his  own  weight  to  the  load  and  from  time  to  time  invited 

others  to  ride.     Soon  the  good  horse  was  tired.     To  make  matters  worse 

e  wheels  began  to  turn  hard  upon  the  axles  and  to  cry  out  as  if  in  pain. 

ow  and  then  the  bystanders  gave  the  farmer  some  well-intended  and 

pertment  advice.     Why  didn't  he  get  off,  and  so  rest  the  poor,  weary 

orse.      Why  didn't  he  grease  the  wheels  ?     But  all  this  advice  was  re- 


jected  .f  ^i""  -^   .IV.  g*^«^^  i,.iv,    *...v,v.to.       ^ 

•^      ,  J    ^^^  whoever  heard  of  a  farmer  walking  to  market  with  a  load  of 

•  And  as  to  greasing  the  wheels,  why,  he  had  no  time  ! 
sch  ^^^1.^*^^^^   requirements,  pet   theories  to  be  wrought  out  in   the 


III 


'*"oom — demands  upon  the  schools  for  what  the  church  and  the  home 
are  responsible— all  these  add  a  deal  of  weight  to  the  grievous  load  that 
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the  teacher  is  trying  to  carry.  And  then  if  the  wise  • 
about  it,  would  only  step  forward  and  tell  haw  it  shoul 
it  would  grease  the  wheels  ! 

One  way  of  helping  all  along  the  line  is  to  give  ji 
has  been  suggested.  A  few  minutes  each  day  now  ^ 
trouble  by  and  by. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  good  oral  reading, 
wonderful  writer,  because  his  choice  of  words  was  n 
skill  that  words  and  thoughts  seemed  to  make  swe 
And  so  it  is  with  the  good  oral  reader.  His  voice  bl 
with  the  sentiment  expressed.  The  very  feeling  of  th< 
pretation  and  is  delicately  transferred  to  the  hearts  of  1 

A  good  oral  reader  must  have  control  over  his  orgs 
well  might  one  expect  to  become  expert  in  the  manipi 
of  the  piano,  without  practice,  as  to  use  his  vocal  orga 
out  careful  and  long  continued  exercise. 

May  not  the  teacher  save  much  time  and  strength 
minutes  daily  to  the  training  of  her  pupils'  voices? 

See  how  carefully  the  good  teacher  of  music  insists 
in  the  use  of  voice  or  fingers.  See  how  carefully  the  t 
ship  trains  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  the  hand,  and  the  f 
a  hundred  exercises  for  giving  grace  of  movement  and 
How  such  training  "  greases  the  wheels  "and  make 
teacher  less  irksome  and  more  successful ! 

And  why  may  ^t  not  he  just  as  wise  for  the  teacher 
train  the  delicate  muscles  that  form  the  organs  of 
should  one  expect  the  **  wheels'*  to  turn  easily  when 
been  denied  them  ?     May  not  the  dismal  sounds  which 
gest  the  remedy  that  may  work  their  cure  ? 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  reading  is  "getting 
being  true,  the  thought  side  of  the  reading  exercise  sh 
prominent.  Demand  an  expression  of  thought — but  n\ 
first  exists  in  the  mind.     Without  this,  expression  is 

Do  not  ask  the  pupil  to  read  aloud  what  he  has  not 
Let  him,  at  least,  have  as  fair  treatment  as  we  shoul 
selves  if  called  upon  to  entertain  a  company  by  our  i 
"sight-reading"  for  children,  is  productive  of  more 
**  Sight-spelling,"  if  the  term  may  be  used  to  apply 
spelling  unfamiliar  words,  is  an  exercise  quite  as  sensit 

And  then,  when  the  reading  is  finished,  ask  the  pu] 
stance  of  the  lesson  read.  They  have  gathered  thoi 
press  those  thoughts  in  their  own  words.  This  ex< 
several  ¥^ays. 
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him^^^*;  ,'^''^P"P'' '«""«  ">«*  his  reading  is  a  special  opportunity  given 

rJd^^^hl^'  /"  ^^'''"^  expression  to  the  thoughts  he  has  gleaned  in  his 
lv"SAei"™'T '°  r^  'J'  mother-tongue  correctly  an5  with  facility 

«nder«Sgood  En^liT  T'"  ?7  ""'  """'^  "^^ ''  °"^  P"P"«  -"I'l 
eraph>.  and  Kr.    ^"«''''^' '"f^  ~"'d  use  it!     How  our  troubles  .n  geo- 

fmcLth  and  '^Tk.T"''^  ''''"PP^^^  '^  '^'  t*^'^  f"--  ^^e  pupils  wL  a 
shu?n^d  conlH  f,!"^  K '  •i:'''^  •'  ^"^"  *^«  P''f^"«  •"  -"*'^'"«''<=  Height  be 
iZrsh        V  ""    r  '""""""^  '^'^  '•>«  "S*"'  °f  *  g°°d  understanding  of 

will  •• «:«,.  tu'*""!  f^-^ffhought  and  a  goodly  share  of  common  sense 
splendfd  w  J  Z  f  wonderfully.  Many  teachers  are  now  doing 
for^ttt.'lV^'  class-room.  Many  more  are  anxiously  reaching  out 
the  su^^J^rT       /  '  *°  "  ^  "y  observation  extends,  welcome  even 

each^S^  °^  ^  "'*  '•^""-     With  this  spirit  pervading  a  corps  of 

lltS;^:"^'''"  "."°^  °"'y  P°-'^'-  «'"'  probable.-C.L.«  Lool 
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t^rS^uiLrr^  ^^"^  ^  ^""""^  ""^^  '^^'^  "^^s  graduated  from  college  en- 
useful  one      ^      ""^^  choosing  the  profession   because  he  deemed  it  a 
eleven  teach^         ^^^  appointed  as  Second  assistant  in  a  school  where 
or  vice.prinof  ^  iTr  ^'"P'^>'^^-     ^^  ^^^  ^nd  of  a  year  the  first  assistant, 
years  the    pr'     •     i     ^""^  ^^'^  ""^^  ^''''^  ^'^  P^^""^'     ^^  *^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^ 
^hen  he  ina^-^A     '^^^'   ^"^    ^^^  vice-principal   was  not   his  successor, 
^atin  and    Gr'  t    ^^^  ^^^^^^  the  school  officer  said:  •'You  understand 
^^em,  becausjtt     T^  ^°  ^"'  ^*^^  ^^  ^^"'^  ^^"^  ^"^  principal  to  teach 
^'s  a  good   ma  classes  are  so  small;  we  want  a  man  for  principal  who 

higher  branoK^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^^^''  ^^''^  much  whether  he  knows.the 

''wanted  a  man  ^"^'  '"  ^^^^'^  words,  told  the  college  graduate  that  they 
came  with  pr-rf '^^  understood  pedagogy— a  matter  he  had  ignored.  He 
small  classes  tU  '"  ^'^  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  given 
the  public  sch  ^^^^  preparing  for  college;  this  is  a  small  interest  in 

pal  must  meet^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^^  thousand  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
out  into  the  >v  ^^^  demands  of  a  hundred  boys  who  are  preparing  to  go 
'^Ws  is  an  irni^*^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  living,  and  possibly  that  of  their  parents. 
Ws  charge  J^^"^^  interest;  the  whole  town  feels  it.  The  classes  under 
satisfy  the  px,Kv  ^^^^^  ^"^  representative.  To  manage  them  well  and 
and  Greek;  h  '  ^  "^^"  "^^^  something  besides  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
e  must  be  able  to  educate  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term. 
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The  Board  of  Education  know  this  and  look  for  s 
though  they  don't  express  themselves  in  this  way.  *! 
ment;  it  is  management,  as  we  teachers  technically  i 
good  deal  more. 

A  great  number  of  teachers  are  heeding  the  earr 
ment;  some  write,  saying  they  have  taken  up  Latin 
and  German.  One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  such 
not  approve  of  their  course.  The  great  demand  is 
pedagogy.  Why,  then,  take  up  Latin  and  Greek! 
referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article  should  have 
of  pedagogy.  Because  he  neglected  this  he  was  p 
School  Board  was  in  search  of  a  principal. 

A  few  words  of  plain  advice  to  those  who  seek 
knowledge  as  a  teacher  will  divide  itself  into  two  grej 
tional  and  professional.  Once  it  was  sufficient  to  h; 
it  is  demanded  that  the  teacher  have  the  latter  also, 
general  plan  of  most  of  the  States  to  have  four  classes 
second,  and  first  grade  and  professional  grade.  Ea 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  both  information 
knowledge.     This  is  planned  out  in  this  course. 

Suppose  a  teacher  belongs  to  the  third  grade  and 
advance.  Our  advice  is  to  see  what  the  line  of  ini 
that  he  must  do  to  enter  the  second  grade,  afid  also 
sional  work.     This  last  consists  of  four  divisions: 

1.  History  of  education. 

2.  Principles  of  education. 

3.  Methods  in  education. 

4.  Systems  in  education. 

For  the  third  grade  the  teacher  should  know — 

«      I.  Something  about  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Mam 
Parker,  etc. 

2.  A  good  outline  of  principles. 

3.  A  good  idea  of  method. 

4.  A  good  idea  of  a  system  of  study  for  a  sch< 

If  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  second  or  first  grad 
similar  course,  but  a  more  advanced  one.  If  he  beU 
sional  grade  (holds  a  State  certificate  or  normal  di| 
pursue  these  four  divisions  of  study,  for  the  field  is  s 
not  have  gone  over  it.  He  can  well  spend  three  yei 
has  proven  himself  a  professional  teacher. — School  /a 
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School  Discipline.  , 

BY  SUPT.  R.  G.  YOUNG,  HELENA,  MONT. 

The  subject  of  discipline  in  the  school-room  is  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions; it  is,  furthermore,  one  upon  which  all  are  agreed  so  far  as  to  hold 
it  to  be  essential  to  a  good  school. 

As  to  the  methods  of  securing  and  maintaining  it,  however,  there  is  a 
very  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Good  discipline  requires  the  observance  of  school  law. 

Law  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  penalties — in  fact,  without  penalties 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  law.  Any  law  deprived  of  its  penalty  clause 
becomes  merely  a  rule  of  action,  destitute  of  legal  force.  If,  then,  laws 
be  formulated  for  the  government  of  schools,  their  violation  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  punish- 
ments. 

We  have  reached  an  age  when  corporal  punishment  is  exceedingly 
unpopular;  so  much  so  that  in  many  places  it  has  been  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  order  of  the  boards  of  education. 

Depriving  pupils  of  recess  is  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  hence  is 
not  advisable.  Detaining  them  after  school  hours — one  pet  method  of 
thousands  of  teachers — is  severely  condemned  by  the  best  authorities  on 
school  management.  On  this  point  we  find  in  the  proceedings  of  a  con- 
vention of  superintendents,  held  as  late  as  October  25th,  the  following  reso- 
lution: ''Resolved,  That  keeping  after  school  and  assigning  lessons  as  a 
means  of  punishment  is  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  and 
should  be  discouraged." 

Dismissal  from  school  is  the  severest  penalty  known  to  school  govern- 
ment,  and  hence  should  be  resorted  to  only  under  the  most  aggravating 
circumstances.     What,  then,  is  left  for  a  teacher  to  do  ?    There  seems  to 

but  one  thing:  namely,  to  get  along  without  the  necessity  of  punishing. 

s  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  school  management,  the  best 

discipJinarians  do  the  least  punishing.     (The  perfect  disciplinarian  will 

oubtless  not  do  any.)    Their  policy  is  x.o  prevent  violation  of  school  law 

'^ther  than  to  punish  offenders. 


Success 


^^  discipline  unquestionably  depends  much  upon  the  person- 


,.  -—      discipline     UliqUCSllUlldUiy    UCpCUUO      »**«>-•«    u|^vrtA     nj*.    p>.A.i>v 

att  ^  ^'     ^^^  teacher.     She  who  is  of  a  cheerful  dbposition,  bright  and 
adv^^^^^^'  ^^W   of  energy  and  always  self-possessed,  certainly  has  some 
suffi  "^^^^  ^yer  those  destitute  of  these  qualifications;  but  these  are  not 
^  to  insure  success. 

^s«  study  of  the  question  for  many  years  has  convinced  us  that 

w^  ^^K   ^^^^^^  ^^  success  in  discipline  lies,  first,  in  so  programming  the 

^^    ^^  ^^'  day  that  "every  minute  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
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four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  calls  for  the  performanc 
duty;  and,  secondly,  the  most  tenacious  pei:sistence 
teacher  that  "  every  duty  shall  be  thoroughly  perfo 
time.'* 

If  the  teacher  does  this,  the  problem  of  disciplir 
If  she  does  not  do  it,  she  is  doomed  to  be  a  failure 
the  profession.  If  the  exercises  of  the  day  have  be 
there  are  no  vacant  moments,  it  then  remains  only  foi 
each  pupil  strictly  to  the  work  in  hand.  To  do  this 
pupil  under  the  closest  scrutiny,  at  least  until  habits 
have  been  formed. 

While  conducting  one  recitation  she  must  not  lost 
of  the  other  classes.  Any  tendencies  to  idleness 
checked,  the  pupil  being  made  to  feel  that  there  is  ju 
no  more,  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned. 

When  the  recitation  in  progress  is  concluded,  the  1 
ing  to  that  work  should  be  laid  aside,  those  of  the  ne 
the  desk  and  opened  at  the  proper  page  (all  being  d< 
tion  of  the  teacher),  and  the  lesson  to  be  studied  carei 
assigned.  Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
explanations  made  if  necessary,  the  important  and 
pointed  out;  in  short,  such  directions  should  be  give 
pupil  to  study  intelligently. 

When  every  pupil  is  quietly  at  work,  then,  and 
the  teacher  give  her  attention  to  the  next  recitation. 

This  vigilance  must  be  maintained  day  after  day  ar 
but  if  maintained  in  a  cheerful  yet  business-like  way 
serving  order  will  be  greatly  lessened  and  the  teac 
laborious,  will  be  pleasant. 

Teachers  break  down  more  from  worry  than  overwi 
will  lessen  the  former,  even  though  it  may  increase  t 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  teacher  and  beneficial  to  th 
subject  careful  study,  and  the  plan  a  thorough  trial  a 
Northwest  Jour7ial  of  Education , 


On  Teaching  Spelling. 

BY  SUPT.  H.  N.  MERTZ,  STEUBENVILL 

In  nearly  all  our  spelling  and  word-books  is  fo 
homonyms  that  is  fundamentally  wrong.     It  violates  a 
ciple.     The  principle  is  this  :  The  mind  with  ea.se 
impressions  of  well  marked  characteristics  of  things. 
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impression  m^de  by  a  thing  differing  widely  from  any  other  thing  which 
IS  presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  will  be  well  defined  and  lasting. 
But  if  two  or  more  things,  nearly  resembling  each  other,  are  presented  at 
the  same  time,  it  becomes  difficult  to  remember  their  distinguishing 
marks,  and  the  mind  is  prone  to  transfer  these  marks  of  difference  from 
one  of  the  objects  to  the  other.  Thus,  I  am  introduced  to  two  strangers, 
Dodson  and  Hodson,  who  resemble  each  other  in  all  points  save  the  one 
of  the  color  of  their  hair.  Dodson  rejoices  in  jet  black  locks,  while 
Hodson  enjoys  a  head  of  fiery  hue.  It  will  certainly  be  easy,  I  say  to 
myself,  to  distinguish  between  these  two  men.  A  few  days  after  the 
introduction  I  meet  one  of  the  men,  and  at  once  think  of  their  diflfer- 
ences — one  has  red  hair,  the  other  black,  and  this  one  has  black  hair; 
therefore  this  is— this  is — Hodson  or  Dodson,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  tell  which.  If  I  only' knew  that  Hodson  has  red  hair,  I  should  be 
relieved  of  my  embarrassment;  for  this  one  has  not  red  hair,  and  there- 
fore I  should  know  it  must  be  Dodson.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  bewildered. 
The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  these  two  persons 
from  each  other  is  worthless.  Now  had  I  met  one  of  them  and  formed 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  him  before  meeting  the  other,  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  me  to  remember  the  distinguishing  marks  of  each.  I  should 
simply  have  to  refer  the  color  of  the  hair  of  the  man  I  meet  to  that  of 
the  man  I  know  so  well ;  if  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  his,  it  is  my  old 
friend ;  if  not,  it  is  my  new  acquaintance.  This  principle  is  the  one 
which  underlies  Jacotot's  system  that  required  the  pupil  to  learn  a  little 
thoroughly  and  then  refer  all  things  to  this. 

Now  for  the  application.  In  teaching  the  spelling  of  homonyms,  the 
usual  course  is  to  bring  the  words  into  juxtaposition.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  m  two  short  sentences,  the  one  immediately  following  the  other. 
Often  the  words  are  worked  into  a  simple  sentence.  For  eicample:  "  Did 
you  see  the  ship  sailing  over  the  sraf*  **  Send  the  pa/e  maid  with  the 
patV  of  milk.*'  Sometimes  the  homonyms  are  defined  thus:^<fa,  an 
insect  ;yf^^,  to  run  away. 

e  eiiect  of  bringing  these  words  together  in  this  way  when  they  are 

J^t  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 

pro  uced  in  niy  mind  when  I  was  introduced  to  my  friends,  Hodson  and 

the     ^"h     ^^  remembers  that  see  and  sea  each  spells  se,  and  that  one  of 

b     ^h*  u  "^^^"^s  to  perceive  and  the  other  means  the  waste  of  waters; 

u   Which  tneans  the  one,  which  the  other— he  is  '*  aUea.'*     So  of  the 

^r^words.  pa/e  and  Pm/,  flea  ^ndflee, 

oueW^7^^^  «»ethod  would  require  one  word  of  these  pairs  to  be  thor- 

be  ih^         '^^^  before  the  other  is  presented.     The  one  first  given  should 

se  t  ^  ^'^^  ^ost  commonly  used  by  the  child,  and  it  should  be  taught  in 

^Ti  ences  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  writes  it  automatically  when  the 

^  ^^  signifies  is  presented.     Then  the  other  word  may  be  given  with 
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the  statement  that  here  is  another  word  of  the  same 
but  meaning  to  run  away,  and  spelled y^iftf.  The  ch 
name  of  the  insect  is  spelled,  and  when  in  after  life  Y. 
word  meaning  to  run  away,  he  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
must  be  different  ivomf-l-e-a. 

This  may  seem  like  a  trifling  matter.  But  it  has  b< 
to  trifles  leads  to  success,  and  success  is  no  trifle.*' 
said,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Dean,  of  Hyde  Park, 
teaching  the  [English]  language  are  largely  orthogr 
logical,'*  it  would  seem  that  anything  that  may  help 
of  teaching  spelling  is  no  trifle.  There  are  no  word 
more  common  use  than  a  very  large  number  c 
homonyms.  Look  over  any  piece  of  ordinary  Englii 
numerous  they  are.  Such  words  2^  there ' ^nd  theit 
new  and  knew  ;  no  and  know;  meet  and  meat;  by  i 
and  rowed;  pair,  pear  and  pare,  etc.,  bristle  on  e 
words  come  to  be  spelled  with  tolerable  accuracy  b; 
has  much  writing  to  do ;  but  who  but  the  primary  tea 
cost  of  time  and  patience  the  ability  to  spell  the  words 
If  we  can  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  difiicult  art  of 
the  application  of  some  common-sense  principles, 
well. — Journal  of  Education, 


The  Nature  and  Value  of  Arithmetical  Analysi 

BY   Z.   RICHARDS. 

Much  is  said  and  written  concerning  the  value  < 
mathematics,  as  a  disciplinary  study.  The  chief  va 
arithmetic  as  a  disciplinary  study,  which  is  often  ovc 
in  the  analysis  of  arithmetical  problems. 

Before  any  problem  can  be  solved,  the  linguistic 
problem  must  be  clearly  understood.     In  acquiring  a 
of  these  conditions,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  give  j 
them.     But  this  logical  analysis  cannot  be  stated  ir 
pupil  has  learned  the  language  of  arithmetic — an 
generally  undervalued  in  giving  the  first  lessons  in  ari 

All  the  first  lessons  in  numbers  should  be  so  given  £ 
familiar  with  the  language  of  numbers.  But  as  sooi 
the  meaning  of  arithmetical  terms,  and  has  become  fai 
four  ways  of  using  the  only  four  varieties  of  number 
to  solve  problems  by  analysis,  and  not  before. 

Pure  arithmetic  ought  always  to  be  mastered  at  fi 
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anthmetic,  or  the  solution  of  problems,  requires  the  knowledge  and 'use 
of  arithmetical  language  and  signs,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  reasoning 
powers.    But  as  the  reasoning  powers  are  generally  developed  slowly, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  adapt  the  problems  to  the  degree  of  mental 
development.     The  degree  of  a  pupil's   mental  development  can  be 
measured  by  his  command  of  language,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  facts. 
The  common  custom  of  requiring  young  children  to  analyze  intricate 
problems,  or  to  originate  problems  before  they  have  learned  the  language 
of  numbers,  is  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  even  stultifying  to  uncultured 
minds.    Processes  of  logical  analysis  may  be  memorized,  it  is  true,  so 
that  even  very  young  children  may  be  able  to  solve  simple  problems 
which  resemble  one  another,  and  make  their  untrained  hearers  wonder, 
but  their  processes  of  solution  are  all  memorized  and  are  applicable  to 
only  one  or  two  classes  of  problems,  without  securing  any  valuable  dis- 
cipline of  the  reasoning  powers.     Give  such  pupils  a  new  problem,  with 
different  conditions,  and  they  will  fail  until  they  memorize  a  new  process. 
Pupils  trained  in  this  mechanical  way  will  never  be  able  to  solve  and 
analyze  problems  having  new  and  complete  conditions,  without  assistance. 
Such  training  fails  to  meet  the  approval  of  every   philosophical   and 
thoughtful  teacher,  yet  these  views  are  not  generally  recognized,  either 
by  teachers  or  authors  of  arithmetic.     Very  many  young  children  are 
put  to  the  work  of  solving,  and  even  of  making,  problems  before  they 
have  learned  the  language,  or  even  the  meaning  of  numbers.    The  ab- 
surdity and  uselessness  of  this  practice  can  be  shown  in  the  waste  of  time 
and  numerous  difficulties  which  are  so  common  in  the  mastering  of  arith- 
metic.    We  may  just  as  reasonably  require  our  pupils  to  study  geogra- 
phy, history,  etc. ,  before  they  learn  to  read  our  language. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  "  The  Natural  Arithmetic  "  is  the  first  and 
only  work  which  at  the  very  beginning  requires  pupils  to  become  familiar 
with  the  language  of  arithmetic.  Every  successful  pupil  in  arithmetic 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  arithmetical  terms  and  signs  used  for 
Whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  he  must  know  all  the  tables,  or  how 
any  units  of  one  denomination  make  a  unit  of  the  next  higher  denomi- 
nation.-^^^^^^^^^^  >«r«a/. 
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BY    HARRIET   H.   HICKOX,  OMAHA. 

roonT'^  ^^^^^'^t  of  child  nature  and  child  culture  finds  in  every  primary 

from  "7^?*^  ^he  best— certain  conditions  and  certain  results  that  are  far 

plexit'      K      ^^^^  teacher  is  often  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  per- 

les,  but  at  present  no  one  is  so  heavily  burdened  as  the  primary 
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teacher.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  thrown 
work  in  theory,  and  while  we  gladly  accept  the 
things  we  are  not  yet  free  from  the  manners  and 
school  which  owed  its  existence  to  an  altogether  di 
Thus  the  thinking,  earnest  teacher  is  continually  s 
as  it  were,  between  what  her  best  judgment  tells  hei 
pUsh  and  what,  by  virtue  of  necessity,  she  does  acc< 

We  theorize  of  "freedom,''  of  **  harmonious  gr 
the  senses,"  "attention,"  "concentration,"  and  * 
training  immortal  minds";  then  we  go  to  school 
rigid  lines,  exact  a  semblance  of  attention,  and  proc 
mination  to  "  do  the  term's  work." 

Will  the  first  twenty-five  or  fifty  pages  of  a  first  : 
harmonious  three-fold  development  of  the  pupils  in 
might,  but  seldom  does.  You  say  "  But  there  are  n 
that  we  do."     Yes,  and  all  other  things  are  good,  bi 

A  womanly  and  capable  teacher  left  to  the  u 
a  small  number  of  children  will  develop  them,  whe 
to  read  or  not ;  because,  between  her  and  each^  littl 
bond  of  sympathy,  of  intimate  acquaintanceship, 
will.  They  will  be  upon  a  common  plane.  Then 
is  teaching  possible.  The  nurturing  of  the  chili 
school  should  be  almost  entirely  "individual"  ins 
wholly  **  class."  The  reason  is  apparent  when  we 
persons  have  received  all  previous  instruction  at 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes — receiving  her  direct 

Were  it  not  so  common  it  would  strike  us  as 
children  together  in  large  numbers  to  receive  the  fa 
instruction  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  even  hope 
continue  to  unfold.  The  teacher  who  can  easily  an< 
child  can  doubtless  lead  more  than  one  ;  but  there 
old  style  school  did  not  recognize.  Rooms  conta 
are  now  rare,  but  fifty  five-year  olds  in  one  "  class  ' 
mon.  The  "  class  "  and  not  the  child  is  still  the  ur 
and  while  that  is  the  case  many  bad  things  will  con 

The  minds  of  little  children  can  be  led  in  commoi 
but  a  few  moments  ;  then  it  should  be  our  study  t< 
to  one  child.  We  have  grown  familiar  with  the 
one  is  the  concern  of  all,"  and  it  is  equally  true  t 
benefit  to  all.  The  giving  of  one  full  minute,  or 
each  child  in  the  course  of  a  day — centering  maia 
standing  beside  him,  literally,  perhaps,  holding  on  t 
more  for  concentration  and  for  development  than  m 
recitation  in  these  early  days.     Many  a  recitation  tb 
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as  oiled  xnachinery  possesses  no  incentive  to  induce  thought,  except  for 
three  or  jfour  pupils— the  leaders.  Can  you  do  as  much  of  this  work  as 
you  oi^j^^it  to  with  a  school  of  fifty  pupils?  No.  One  may  do  a  great 
deal  witifcr  thirty  pupils,  and  fair  work  up  to  forty,  and  something  may  still 
be  accoryiphshed  in  this  direction  with  fifty.  But  the  teacher  of  the 
«  babies  '  '  who  does  not  feel  each  addition  above  thirty  pupils,  has  more 
ability  as    a  military  commander  than  as  an  educator. 

For  the  best  work  we  could  give  these  children  we  have  no  appliances. 
A  teactier-  tells  me:  «' The  principal  wished  me  to  give  form  lessons,  and 
gave  me  a  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  and  a  bunch  of  assorted  sticks." 
Surely  the  principal  had  provided  an  ample  basis  for  form  lessons.  There 
are  the  three  typical  solids,  sticks  to  show  all  lines  and  angles,  and  to 
outline  all  surface  forms.  But  the  pupils  are  not  very  much  ihterested— 
the  knowledge,  developed  or  imparted,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their 
real  possessions.  The  teacher  may  suggest  that  if  each  child  had  a  set 
of  forms  and  a  bunch  of  sticks  better  work  could  be  done.  Most  princi- 
pals  will  ask:  if  it  does  not  do  as  well  for  the  teacher  to  hold  them  before 
the  class  while  they  all  see  them. 

Does  the  sight  of  a  meal  do  for  the  taste  of  it  ?  Or  the  smell  of  the 
rose  for  the  sight  .>  Nothing,  m\h  ?,  child,  takes  the  place  of  touching, 
handhng,  an  object  of  interest.  It  is  so  with  primitive  races.  Our  satis- 
fection  at  seeing  only  means  that  we  have  satisfied  the  sense  of  touch  in 
this  instance  at  some  previous  time.  \i  we  wish  a  child  to  become  thor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  an  object  we  should  provide  him  the  means  to 
exercise  all  his  senses  upon  it.  so  he  may  discover  all  the  properties  possi- 

procured  '   ^^^"  ^^^  ""^^^  "^'^^  ^^^'^'     ^^^^  ^^^^^  appliances  cannot  be 

the  old  id  ^ V^^  ^^  private  expense  is  only  another  proof  of  the  sway  of 
appliances^r  ^"  ^^^  pnmary  room.  Not  only  the  manners,  customs  and 
results  are  e  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Uem)  show  this,  but,  in  a  measure,  the  same 
methods  \n  ^^^^^^^^*  And  we  are  weekly  striving:  to  fit  in  with  these, 
the  individuar^^'^^^"^^  ^*^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  "harmonious  development  of 
and  yet  we  ha  How?     It  is  a  large  question.     It  has  but  one  solution, 

striving  to  save  ^K  ^'  ''come  up  "  to  that.  We  must  now  be  content  with 
fying  eflfects  th^  ^*^^se  little  people  in  our  charge  from  the  stifling,  stupe- 
minds  to  second^  '"esult  from  subjecting  the  miniature,  undeveloped  baby 
things,  and  hav  ^^''^^^  methods.  To  do  what  we  can  we  must  do  many 
be  brave,  wise    ^  ^^^  ^"'^  motto,  "the  child,*'  not  *'the  class.''     We  must 

Extend  the^b^iV^'^"^  ^"^  very  persistent, 
both  free  and  rf*^  ^^^  ^^^  thirty-five  is  a  very  large  school.  That  play, 
thing  to  work  **!^^^^'  ^  *  Jfreat  educative  force.  That  it  is  often  a  good 
children.  Ca  ^^^^  ^"^  <^^\\^,  or  three  or  ^y^^  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
what  the  "  A.  •»  ^^  manage  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  know,  not 
^lass  or  "B"  class  can  do,  but  what  Nellie  and  Ben  and 
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Mary  and  John  can  do.  Let  us  discard  machine  i 
and  in  general  select  that  which  calls  the  power 
action. 

Then,  possessing  our  souls  in  patience,  rejoice  no 
moves,  but  that  it  goes  rapidly  onward,  and  await 
first  teachers  of  the  young,  will  not  be  called  upon 
and  erect  the  superstructure  at  one  and  the  same 
Monthly, 


The  Busy-Work  Problem 

RHODA   LEE. 


An  unprofessional  reader  on  noting  the  above  1 
probability,  criticise  the  tautology  of  so  useful  an  a 
interested  or  engaged  in  primary  teaching,  the  term 
of  meaning,  signifying  employment  at  the  seats  as 
class  recitation. 

The  words,  however,  indicate  what  is  to  some  tea 
namely,  keeping  the  children  from  falling  into  dis 
the  hands  being  steadily  employed.  If  the  work  gi' 
in  preserving  a  certain  quietness  in  the  room,  the 
satisfied,  the  work  being  assigned,  perhaps  on  the 
as  the  scholars  file  to  their  seats,  without  any  thoug 
usefulness,  and  without  any  intention  of  either  exan 

This  is  a  great  misconception  of   busy-work, 
accomplish  more  than  this. 

Busy-work  should  have  as  an  object  the  cultivat 
work,  of  doing  work  neatly,  cheerfully  and  in  the  b 

The  work  should  be  useful— that  is,  it  should  eitl 
knowledge  or  increase  his  power.  There  is  scope 
bad  work  in  this  seemingly  unimportant  part  of  scl 
ment  is  given  without  any  thought  as  to  its  object, 
in  themselves,  are  allowed  to  be  repeated  over  an- 
impression  is  made  that  can  scarcely  be  eradicated  ' 
ing.  To  prevent  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  i 
every  time  work  is  done. 

More  than  once  I  have  heard  earnest  and  thought 
thing  to  this  effect  to  a  scholar  who  had  been  mos 
in  filling  his  slate  with  previously  assigned  work  :  ' 
slate,  Harry  ?  Well,  rub  it  ofT  and  fill  it  again  v 
Harry  devotes  considerable  energy  to  scrubbing  hii 
his  figures  at  once  ;  but,  alas  !  when  he  gets  to  on< 
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^1     i^nor*^  ^"^r/  ""'"'^''  ^}'"'^''  '*°  ''""d'-^d.  and  so  continues,  in  bliss- 
«-«t>eated  ^^-.'^     of  any  mistake,  to  "fill  his  slate  "     p-^k  u-  ■ 

Tl.^-  «^-  «  ^^-o  <>■•  tl^ree  days  before  it  is^tovered^  t  chraVd 
l,,«^<ier  1^.^^  considerable  difficolty  in  disabusing  L  m.nd  of  thb 
^,«e^3.   but_    i      ^Jf"^  f  t'7  -  the  reason  given  for  n^^ting  to  examfne 

^«    «f-5'-«  -^^^  1    r^J  '"■^'  ''""  '°  ''^'^^  '••"^-     ShWn  the  lesson 
it:   1:1^^"'  ^««^-*.  ^  ""''^  board,  and  correct  the  work  done  by  the  scholar 

^l,c>*^Id  *>«  «>^:^^'y«'hile  you  are  engaged  with  one  class  that  the  other 
fcix3cJ  or  'r°'-**^  .  ZlT^-°^^!^.  '•  "  ''  ""^^^^^y  that  they  should  do  the  right 
in  t*'^  '■'^  '  -«*^,^nd  It  IS  still  more  necessary  that  this  work  should  be  done 
ic»proV.ng'  jr^  •*==».-^-  ^"**  ^°J'  '""'^h  better  your  scholars  will  work  after  an 
yr^^r-f*^^  ^=^  or  a  word  of  praise  as  encouragement. -^^^«f«AV;««/ 


The  Country    School. 

■MS  '  '^^^^" 

Superintendent  h.  s.  jones.  Lincoln,  neb. 

^^»tv  schcr*.^^^"^''^'  ^^''"«^  ^™*"'»  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils   that  the 
'  CO^        tioBBl       »-^*  •  V"^"  "^J"^"  ^""^^'^  ^y  »  ^°od  teacher,  is  a  place  of  meagre 

^d*>^^l  r  tba»r       ^="^"^3.     The  teacher  longs  to  get  into  the  town  or  the  city 
fn  ^'•''^^   mot «^  *  *'^"!r  T^ '' !f  "^  ''^  ''°"^-     The  same  feeling  influences 

Itb^*^'     ed^,  '^rs,  and  their  children,  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  no  such 

t»\     f*  »®     .       ^="-^a.«;ion  in  the  country. 
*^*r^    is   A"\^^=^  :«^€ar  the  truth  to  say  that  the  educational  benefits  of  the 

*^   ^y  scv^c:*<r:»  1^  outweigh  those  of  the  town. 
CO^^      ^e»C^^*-       -«=y  ^  a  rural  school  has  good  reason  to  think  tnat  his  efforts  can 
t*<^^  ^t2^x.       -fc^^-cause  he  has  not  the  "modern  appliances  "  and  oppor- 
Y,0«-      --^   O^  ^«^i*^^"  grade  work"  common  to  towns  and  cities.      It  may 
^O^^*        ^tvo^w-  rfc      <:^  ™any  country  teachers  that  the  great  question  with  the 
t^  V>«     ^^ve  cit:3^    ^!^°°'  superintendent  is  how  to  manage  the  graded  school 
fO^^     o  get  Inters     »ts  movement  as  much  as  possible  of  the  elasticity  and 
^  ^   ^t>a^^^^  ^^     ^^^  ™''^'  ungraded  school.     It  is  hardly  exaggeration  to 
.     S^^       t  '^'^  ™a">^    *^*^®'  ^^^  ironclad  graded  school  has  done  more  harm 
^**       t.1^*V^,{or  th»«  '^fson  that  the  sort  of  inquiry  that  makes  strong  men 
»*^^  ^^ri»eO.  that    which  comes  from  within,  is  suppressed.     The  teacher 
0»     ,  •«'*'    er  »*  t^*"^    '5'ont,  bristling  with  questions,  smothers  and  kilb  that 
»<* ,     g  e'*'.  ^  v»bich  develops  thinkers  and  doers. 

\y^\^oV^    country  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  let  his  pupik  "go  it 
^VL    tt>*  great  part  or  tj,g  tjnne.     Milk-and-water  explanations  can  have 

*^ ' '  *  ^  /Ae  P''<^Sr''»^nxjae.     A  hint  must  serve  as  a  lecture. 
^^*'^j0^7/<>/J/  <**  *^***'*»try  school  is  not  isolated  educationally.     Right 
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with  it,  working  in  the  same  line,  is  the  &rm  with  ii 
vation,  reasoning,  and  responsibility — a  school  that  h 
pluck,  courage,  purpose,  and  grit. 

The  town  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  an  atmo 
The  city  pupil  hardly  knows  what  it  is  Xo  pander ;  1 
busy  in  receiving  and  giving  out  what  he  has  rec 
little  in  his  home  or  street  life  that  assists  in  making 
responsibility.  The  tendency  of  the  influence  outs 
cause  him  to  desire  a  "  soft  place "  when  he  seeks 
world's  work.  It  is  held  by  some  that  manual  ec 
this  defect,  but  no  amount  of  shop  work  in  the  city 
our  boys  and  girls  what  the  farm  has  done  and  is  dc 

True,  a  child  will  make  far  greater  progress  in  a 
in  certain  things,  as  writing,  spelling,  so-called  "  indi 
vocal  reading,  studies  that  are  mastered  through  t 
and  imitation ;  but  the  child  of  the  farm -school  has  i 
through  the  common-school  course  better  fitted  to  th 
success. 

The  little  investigation  given  to  the  subject  shows 
and  women  of  our  town  and  cities  came  up  through 
the  teacher  in  the  "  plain  school-house  on  the  hill ' 
calling,  for  he  has  grand  helps  and  noble  opportuniti 
of  Education, 


Maxims  for  the  Teacher. 


Good  children  make  agreeable  teaching,  and,  as  w 
agreeable,  it  follows  that  we  desire  to  have  in  our  scb 
children.  Any  means  which  will  tend  to  increase  tb 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  An  excellent  rule  I  fin< 
your  pupils  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind."  If  there  .' 
discontent,  tell  or  read  an  amusing  story,  or  close  ii 
Don' t  allow  them  to  go  from  you  with  any  bitter  ( 
you  must  meet  them  in  the  morning,  and  try  t) 
work  better  than  to-day's,  and  to  succeed,  you  an^ 
glad  to  come.  | 

Send  your  children  home  with  best  feelings  uppeij 
"Good  morning"  will  make  your  sunshine  next! 
school  others  oft  should  school  themselves,"  speal 
be  often  in  the  teacher's  reflections.  *'  Know  thys( 
mon  with  those  words  of  Shakespeare,  but  John 
well  in  connection  with  it  that  I  cannot  refrain  fro 
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'*  See  that  no  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  make  yourself  a  somewhat 
better  creature  ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  find  out  first  what  you  are  now. 
Do  not  think  vaguely  about  it;  ...  try  to  get  strength  of  heart  enough 
to  look  vourself  fairly  in  the  face,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing  to  look  at  than  the  face, 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  needs  more  looking  at ;  so  always  have  two 
mirrors  on  your  toilet  table,  and  see  that  with  proper  care  you  dress  the 
body  and  mind  before  them  daily,  .  .  .  not  dwelling  upon  those  inevita- 
ble faults  which  are  of  little  consequence,  and  which  the  action  of  a  right 
life  will  shake  or  smooth  away,  but  that  you  may  determine  to  the  best 
of  your  intelligence  what  you  are  good  for  and  can  be  made  into." 

Manag^e  yourself  and  you  can  manage  any  child.  Do  not  fear  to  probe 
your  own  faults,  but  be  rather  careful  in  your  treatment  of  those  of  the 
little  follcs,  for  theirs  are  not  yet  as  "  desperate  grown,  "  and  "  desperate 
remedies  * '  do  not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  child  nature. 

**  Be^  cheerful."  One  need  not  be  an  optimist.  Keep  your  difficulties 
to  yourself.  Mark  you,  I  say,  particularly  your  school  difficulties.  They 
may  be  interesting  to  many  in  your  section,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  will  be  diminished  in  the  telling.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
in  any  way  hypocritical  to  present  to  the  public  only  the  bright  side — the 
dark  side  requires  attention  from  within.  "  Count  your  mercies,"  **  Mag- 
nify your  office."  Finally,  act  on  Beecher's  advice  :  "A  man's  house 
should  be  on  the  hill-top  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity ;  so  that  no  shadow 
rest  upon  it,  and  where  the  morning  comes  so  early,  and  the  evening 
tarries  so  late,  that  the  day  has  twice  as  many  golden  hours  as  those  of 
other  men." 

There  is  a  wonderful  joy  in  this  work  of  ours— be  sure  you  find  it ; 
gloom  too ;  but  there  are  lights  and  shades  in  all  good  pictures. — Eduea- 
Hanal  Journal,  Toronto. 


Cultivating  Attention. 

I-  Instinctive  attention  should  be  gradually  developed  into  controlled 
attention. 

2.  Volatile  children  should  be  asked  to  take  a  single  object,  and  write 
down  all  they  can  discover  concerning  it  in  a  specified  time,  say  fwt^  or 
ten  minutes,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

3-  Slow  children  should  be  asked  to  take  a  momentary  look  at  a  picture, 
or  similar  composite  subject,  and  then  describe  as  many  persons  or  things 
^  JJ^ey  have  seen  in  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  them  to  walk  past 
a  shop  ^JQ^Q^  2^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  articles  they  can  remember. 

4-  There  is  no  school  work  that  develops  power  of  concentrating 
a  tention  so  fully  as  time  tests  in  arithmetic.     These  should  be  given  for 
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a  few  minutes  every  day.  Time  tests  should  be  con 
simple  rules,  which  the  pupils  know  perfectly  well 
source  of  the  attention-training  power  of  time  tests  is 
petitive  effort  develops  all  the  concentration  of  energ 
are  capable.  Time  tests  may  be  assigned  in  two  wa] 
work  to  be  done  (added,  multiplied,  etc.)  may  be  reqi 
possible  time  ;  or  the  time  may  be  fixed,  and  as  muc 
plication  as  possible  done  in  a  specified  time  by  ta 
each  case  as  a  multiplicand.     The  latter  plan  is  the  b 

5.  All  competitive  games,  either  in  the  school-ro 
training  the  attention,  because  they  not  only  confia 
thing  at  a  time,  but  arouse  it  to  intense  effort,  and 
attention  immediately  in  some  definite  way  for  the  a 
specific  purpose. 

6.  Mental  arithmetic,  involving  the  work  process 
means  of  developing  this  power.  Long  examples,  su 
6X3+4-^7X9^4+7X4+8,  etc.,  dictated  by  the  teac 
the  most  absolute,  receptive  and  productive  attentic 
the  rate  of  dictation  be  gradually  increased  by  the  te 
rate  of  speed  may  be  attained. 

7.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  long  sentences  and  ask 
them  out  after  hearing  them  once  read. 

8.  Spelling  words  letter  by  letter,  each  pupil  namir 
as  the  word  is  being  spelled,  demands  a  complete  c 
attention. 

9.  Reading  a  new  story  to  a  class  which  the  m 
required  to  reproduce  in  their  own  words  makes  it  nee 
attention. 

Attention  should  be  made  a  habit.  It  at  first  d( 
perhaps  with  conscious  effort,  but  at  length  it  beco 
intuitive  in  its  action.  The  great  aim  of  the  teacher 
the  habit  of  concentrating  the  attention. — Hughes:  1 
Retain  Attention. 


OOBEESFONDENGE. 

SCOTTSVILLK,  Va 


Dear  Sir  : 

I  find  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Jour 
Department,  the  following :  '*  In  preparing  teachers'  examir 
many  superintendents  confine  themselves  to  the  text-books 
tive  counties?  A  teacher  complains  that  a  superintend 
questions  a  problem  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  ar 
county ! " 
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Having:  spent  several  years  of  my  life  in  the  free  schools  as  a  teacher,  and 
having  done  in  school  exactly  what  seems  to  be  offensive  to  the  applicant  in  a 
superintendent's  examination  room«  I  ask  for  information. 

Am  I  to  infer  that  I  have  committed  the  "unpardonable  sin"  by  having: 
selected,  time  and  again,  for  dai/y  recitations,  and  a/ways /or  examinaHons, 
problems  the  classes  hzd  never  seen  ?  Problems  ^^hich  applied  to  the  several 
rules  under  which  they  were  working  and  in  which  they  had  been  drilled,  but 
simply  ta^^n  from  some  other  book  or  from  i^^  fertile  (?)  mind  of  their  teacher ! 

My  aim  %vas  always  to  do  thus,  believing  it  to  be  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  rules - 

But,  if  a  superintendent  is  not  allowed  this  privilege,  of  course  a  teacher  is 
not  to  exercise  it. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  are  requested.  W.  P.  Ellis. 

[Note. — Mr.  Ellis  errs  in  attributing  the  paragraph  which  he  quotes  to  the 
editor  of  tfie' General  Department  of  the  JoiTrnal.  It  appeared  in  the  Ojfficial 
Department;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  paragraph  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Kllis's  views.  Perhaps  he  did  not  read  it  with  sufficient  care,  and  so 
failed  to  catch  its  spirit  and  purpose.— Ed.] 
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Germany. — At  the  close  of  the  "Special  Conference"  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  concerning  higher  education,  the  Emperor  presented  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Dr.  von  Gossler,  with  his  picture,  which  bore  the  Emperor's  own 
signature  and  this  motto  :  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  *'.•  '*  Thus  I  want  it ;  thus  I  com- 
mand." This  word  is  taken  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  6222.  The  entire  hexameter  is  : 
"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  :  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  "/  "  Thus  I  want  it,  thus  I  command  ; 
in  place  of  reasons  my  will  may  stand."  This  characterizes  the  entire  proceed- 
ings of  the  Emperor's  efforts  in  educational  matters.    {Col.  Gaz.) 

Germany, ^The  last  official  school  statistics  of  Prussia  published,  sUte  that 
the  Kingdom  had  in  1887  5,082,252  pupils  in  schools  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  university ;  that  of  these  five  million  children  only  4,426,679  came  from 
families  in  which  German  is  the  ^*  mother  tongue."  Not  less  than  655,573  pupils, 
or  12.9%  of  the  sum  total,  came  from  families  in  which  a  foreign  language  is 
spoken.    Here  are  the  details : 

503.064  children  (9.90%)  spoke  only  Polish. 


72,740 

(1.43  f^) 

Polish  and  German. 

12,754 

(0.25%) 

only   Litanish. 

8,393 

(0.17%) 

Litanish  and  German 

9,961 

(0.20%) 

only  Wendish. 

4419 

(0.09%) 

Wendish  and  German. 

24.651 

(0.49%) 

only  Danish. 

1,627 

(0.03^) 

Danish  and  German. 

This  sutement  fails  to  give  the  French  elements  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    (/V. 
Lhrztg.) 
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Germany. — Berlin.  On  the  ist  of  April  next  the  cit 
charge  of  the  last  private  elementary  school  and  make  it  ] 
between  i860  and  now  !  Thirty  years  ago  elementary  p 
pauper  schools  of  the  city  ;  now  they  are  the  common  s< 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

Germany. — The  committee  appointed  to  mold  into  a 
prepared  by  the  Special  Commission  for  the  '*  Reform 
tion  "  consists  of:  (i)  Dr.  Hinzpeter  (the  Emperor's  fori 
chairman  ;  (2)  Dr.  Schrader,  curator  of  the  University  of 
principal  of  a  Real  school  in  Breslau ;  (4)  Dr.  Graf,  m< 
President  of  the  Physicians'  Union,  of  Elberfeld ;  (5)  Dr. 
lin,  member  of  the  Diet ;  (6)  Dr.  Schlee,  of  Altona,  Princip 
(7)  the  Abbot  at  Loccum,  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  in  Hannover.  Th 
sessions  January  6th. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Hannover  has  prohibit 
connection  with  school  festivals,  saying  that  pleasures  wl 
for  a  riper  age  should  not  be  introduced  into  school,  whe 
great  harm. 

The  school  authorities  in  Breslau  have  been  asked  b; 
ming  Union"  to  arrange  a  swim  bath  in  connection  with 
with  tub  and  shower  baths,  but  the  authorities  refused  foi 

England. — A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
cation  in  London,"  says :  In  that  northern  clime  (the  entii 
by  the  way,  is  less  than  that  of  London)  it  is  compulsory 
their  children  to  school  ("people's  school "),  but  then,  a 
need  of  compulsion  seldom  impinges.  It  does  not  cosi 
year  to  enforce  compulsion,  as  it  does  in  London.  Ha 
routine  of  these  "  people's  schools,"  the  compulsatory 
free  education  does  not.  It  is  forthwith  open  to  the  sch 
secondary  or  advanced  school  dnd  plod  his  way  higher  in 
and  by  the  time  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  eigl 
direct  his  steps  to  Upsala  or  Lund  and  enter  the  colleg 
vince,  for  students  do  not  choose  their  college — as  in 
other  countries— but  are  required  to  go  with  other  studei 
vince  into  the  college  for  that  district.  A  special  prepi 
peasants  who  may  desire  to  pass  through  the  universii 
contiguity  to  the  university  itself. 

Italy. — A  decrease  in  the  number  of  universities  is  a 
found  that  the  number  of  graduates  is  altogether  dispn 
ber  of  positions  under  the  Government  and  the  numbei 
teen  universities,  it  is  thought,  are  too  many ;  ten  would 
since  some  .have  but  two  faculties  instead  of  four  (law,  1 
philosophy). — N.  Fr,  Presse. 

France, — An  exciting  toy.  The  Parisian  toy  industr 
which  opens  a  new  branch  of  object  lessons.  It  is  a  < 
The  train  is  placed  on  a  track,  and  at  a  given  point  the  : 
track  "  and  the  entire  train  rushes  headlong  into  the  abj 
rectly  imitated — the  ruins,  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  1 
carrying  the  wounded  to  the  physicians.    This  is  calh 
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which  is  to  create  both  joy  and  pity.  If  this  way  of  proceeding  is  followed  a 
little  iong^er,  the  children  will  be  offered  tragic  and  psychologic  dolls,  pretty 
revolvers,  and  the  like,  as  suggestive  toys  for  playing  papa  and  mamma,  and  at 
last  a  toy  guillotine  for  the  purpose  of  beheading— the  clown. 


Notes. 

It  is  said  that  Baron  Rothschild  had  the  following  maxims  framed  on  his  bank 
walls : 

Attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  your  business. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right,  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trials  patiently. 

Fight  life's  battles  bravely,  manfully. 

Go  not  in  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Injure  not  another's  reputation  or  business. 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 

Make  few  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are  not. 

Observe  good  manners. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Question  not,the  veracity  of  a  friend. 

Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 

Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  intoxicating  drinks. 

Use  your  leisure  time  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Xtend  to  every  one  a  kindly  safutation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 

&  success  is  certain. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Schoo/  Journal  furnishes  the  following  outline  of 
reasons  against  the  practice  of  keeping  pupils  after  school  hours.  Let  teachers 
ponder  them  thoughtfully. 

First,  {a)  The  pupil  is  tired  and  uninterested  from  the  work  and  confinement 
of  the  class-room ;  0)  he  feels  injured,  is  sulky  or  defiant;  (^)  his  work  of  little  or 
no  value  because  of  the  conditions  of  his  mind  and  body;  l^)  he  dislikes  the 
teacher  and  makes  future  trouble  ;  (<?)  he  loses  interest  in  the  school,  becomes  a 
truant  tinds  vicious  companions,  and.  though  he  promised  at  first  to  be  a  good 

""^i  ^^r''  ^  ^"*^J«^^  ^o^  ^he  police. 

0  m    tk-  P^^'ent  (a)  desires  his  child's  assistance  and  is  deprived  of  it ;  (*) 
rJ3k  '^^^  ^^^"^  *^^^  ^*^*^^»  *^ses  interest  in  the  school,  aud  faith  in  the  teacher ; 

1  ;  makes  unkmd  and  perhaps  untrue  remarks  about  the  teacher  before  his  chil- 
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dren  ;  {d)  becomes  an  enemy  of  the  school,  which  loses 
his  publicly-expressed  disapprobation.  The  fact  that  th* 
be  wrong  does  not  decrease  the  amount  of  harm  done. 

Third.  The  teacher  {a)  after  the  day's  work  is  more  li 
unjust;  id)  offences  take  on  an  exaggerated  form;  (c)  h< 
impressions  on  the  child's  mind ;  (d)  the  time  is  worse  than 
discouraged  and  nervous  from  overwork  and  strain  on  tl 
unable  to  secure  rest  from  worrying  over  the  day's  evei 
next  day^s  work  ;  {h)  the  practice  possibly  spoils  what  m 
teacher. 

Fourth.  I  will  give  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do, 
not  be  kept  in :  (a)  Make  >^ork  interesting,  (b)  Be  inte 
yourself,  {c)  Use  good  judgment  in  assigning  work,  {d) 
lesson  and  its  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideratic 
quently  that  operations  previously  taught  are  not  forgott 
in  your  work,  so  that  your  pupils  may  surely  know  whai 
when  it  will  be  expected,  (g)  Allow  time  in  school,  and  \ 
to  prepare  work,  not  properly  done,  before  school.  Be  earl 
pupils  to  do  this,  (h)  Have  a  sympathetic  face  ;  if  you  feel  \ 
it.  '*  Molasses  catches  more  flies  than  venegar."  (/)  Wri 
showing  a  kindly,  sympathetic  interest,  asking  their  ad^ 
Speak  of  some  goood  points  in  the  child.  Pills  are  sugai 
Parents  are  (generally)  reasonable  and  deeply  interested  in 
is  a  wonderful  power  in  a  carefully-written  note  which  1 
Remember  always  that  you  are  dealing  with  children  an 
your  own  age  and  mental  power. 

(There  are  cases,  perhaps,  not  covered  by  these  suggest 

Many  historical  facts  may  be  more  interesting  a^d  ii 
before  the  class  aids  in  the  form  of  literature,  especially 
poetry,  based  upon  some  historical  event,  awaken  the  sym 
imagination,  and  frequently  direct  the  reading  of  pupils,  \ 
A  reference  to  an  author,  a  brief  description  of  a  book,  a 
biographical  sketch  will  often  awaken  an  interest  which  m 
course  of  reading.  Following  is  a  list  of  selections  whic 
lights  "  to  our  history : 

I.— Period  of  Discovery  : 

I.  Columbus — Lowell.  2.  Skeleton  in  Armor— Lo 
Builders — Bryant.  4.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert— Loi 
Pennacock — Whittier. 

IL— Period  of  Colonization : 

I.  Landing  of  Pilgrims — Mrs.  Hemans.  2.  Roger  Wil 
3.  Evangeline — Longfellow.  4.  The  Twenty-Se< 
Bryant.    5.  Norseman— Whittier. 

/// — Period  of  Revolutionary  War: 

I.  Paul  Revere's  Ride  —  Longfellow.  2.  Pulaski's 
3.  Launching  the  Ship— Longfellow.  4.  Battled 
5.  Old  Ironsides— Holmes.  6.  Warren's  Address- 
Marion's  Men— Bryant.  8.  Battle  of  Bennington- 
dence  Bell — Bryant.  10.  Yorktown— Whittier.  i 
grims— Whittier,     12.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
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ly, — I^^riod  of  ConsHiuium, 

I.  Our  Courtry*s  call— Bryant.  2.  Angels  of  Buena  Vista— Whittier. 
3.  Kentucky  Bell— Whittier.  4.  Sheridan's  Ride— T.  B.  Reed.  5.  Barbara 
Kritechie— Whittier.  6.  Custer's  Last  Charge— Whittier.  7.  Westward 
Ho  !— Kingsley. 

To  the  list  might  be  added  many  prose  selections,  as  Lincoln's  Address  at  the 
"Dedication  of  Gettysburg,"  and  Orations  of  Webster,  Clay,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  many  other  speeches.— EducaHona/  News. 

Onk  of  the  most  contemptible  things  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  criticise  the  teach- 
ing force  and  ability  of  the  teacher  whose  class  has  been  promoted  to  her  own 
room.  The  mean  part  of  it  is  that  the  criticism  is  made  on  some  scholar  before 
the  entire  class.  Apart  from  the  question  of  professional  courtesy  due  another 
teacher,  there  is  the  influence  that  this  censure  has  on  the  minds  of  the  children. 
To  disturbs  the  faith  in  human  nature  which  children  possess  in  so  large  a  degree, 
to  awaken  in  their  minds  a  distrust  in  the  value  of  a  former  teacher's  work,  how- 
ever  indifTerent  it  may  appear  to  the  critic,  is  to  plant  seeds  in  the  minds  of 
children  ^%vhich  will  bear  fruit  of  the  bitterest  kind. 

Teachers  do  not  elevate  themselves  by  belittling  their  fellow-workers.  In 
remarking  on  their  co-workers,  nil  nisi  bonum  should  be  the  rule.  If  a  teacher 
would  win  for  herself  the  respect,  affection,  and  appreciation  of  her  pupils,  she 
should  eliminate  the  demon  of  envy  from  her  heart,  and  plant  in  its  place  the 
spirit  of  g:ood  wiW— Common  School  Educator. 

A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A  man 
must  learn  to  stand  upright  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  charity  or  accident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of 
intellectual  cultivation  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.— -/.  A.  Froude. 

A  stick  that  lies  sizzling  among  its  associates  in  the  fire  gives  no  light  or 
heat.  Light  and  heat  come  from  vigorous  burning.  Good  teaching  comes  from 
activity  and  good  preparation  added  to  native  gifts.  A  good  stick  of  wood 
thoroughly  dried  burns  well,  with  no  snapping.  Good  native  talent,  well  pre- 
pared by  training  and  experience,  gives  excellent  results  in  school  work — School 
Journal. 

The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  to  dictate  truth,  but  to  stimulate  exer- 
tion, since  mind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a  word,  educated  by  the  mere 
possession  of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest  and  contem- 
plation.—5'ir  William  Hamilton, 

An  English  writer  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  use  to  which  the 
word  get  is  applied :  I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your  letter. 
When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for  town ;  but  I  got  wet  through  before 
I  got  to  Canterbury,  and  I  have  got  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  in  a  hurry.  I  got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first  I  got  shaved  and 
dressed.  I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the  board,  but 
I  could  not  gel  an  answer  then ;  however,  I  got  intelligence  from  the  messenger 
that  I  should,  most  likely,  get  one  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to 
nay  inn,  I  got  supper  and  got  to  bed.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  got  my 
breakfast,  and  then  got  myself  dressed  that  I  might  get  out  in  time  to  get  an 
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answer  to  my  memorial.    As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into 
Canterbury  by  three,  and  about  tea-time  I  got  home.    I 
you  ;    and  so  adieu. 
Whereican  you  get  a  word  that  equals  get  as  an  all-rount 

What  is  Rattan? — Every  one  knows  that  chairs  an 
articles  of  furniture  are  made  of  rattan.  It  is  a  climbing  vii 
and  other  Malayan  countries.  Starting  with  a  trunk  as  t1 
winds  through  the  forest,  now  wrapping  a  tall  tree  in  its  fo 
snake,  and  then  descending  again  to  earth  and  trailing 
curves  until  it  can  find  some  other  stately  tree  to  fasten 
pursuit  of  light  and  air.  The  rattan  is  a  water-carrier.  1 
at  all  times  a  tumblerful  of  cool,  refreshing  water  at  his  cc 
six  or  eight  feet  of  it,  and  putting  one  of  the  severed  ends 
ing  it  over  a  dish  to  catch  the  water. — School  Journal, 

When  a  youth  becomes  a  saver  by  habit,  the  moral  vii 
active  cultivation  through  self-denial  and  abstinence.  Thi 
ing  oaa  plan.  Wherefore,  look  to  the  habits  of  your  grov 
is  ten  times  Nature/'  and  rules  a  man's  life,  either  for  goo< 

Beauty. — Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny 
nature;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  delij 
neades,  a  solitary  kingdom;  Domitian  said  that  nothing 
Aristotle  affirmed  that  beauty  was  better  than  all  the  rec 
world ;  Homer,  that  it  was  a  glorious  gift  of  nature ;  Ovid 
a  favor  bestowed  by  the  gods,—Bazarre  Notes  and  Querit 

The  strip  of  land  in  the  United  States  known  as  "  No 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  later  editions  of  Warren's  Ge 
existence  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances.  1 
Compromise  ''  declared  that  no  slave  State  should  be  adm 
36**.  30'.  In  1845,  when  Texas  clamored  for  admission,  it 
slave  State,  but  this  difficulty  arose :  her  boundary  line 
thirty-seventh  parallel ;  to  dispose  of  it,  the  United  States 
the  strip— half  a  degree  in  width— extending  across  the  Pai 
about  5,76i>i  square  miles.  The  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas  at  Mason  and  Dixon 
parallel,  leaving  the  strip  of  land  purchased  from  Texas 
and  subject  only  to  the  United  States. — E.  E.  A.,  in  New  JB 

Although  we  may  never  be  able  fully  to  realize  our  i 
if  we  have  no  ideal  to  realize. — Archbishop  Whateley, 

In  all  good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear  full  scope,  for  1 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  the  spender. — Bishop  Hall, 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  may  1 
go  before  thee  injvell-doing.     Nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
but  improve  thine  own  XsX^nXs,^ Robert  Dodsley, 
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Faujlt-findhrs  are  like  wood-chucks— they  always  have  two  openings  to 
their  holes.  If  you  drive  them  into  one,  their  heads  will  soon  pop  out  of  the 
other. — I^acific  Methodist  College, 

"  Lkx  no  man  presume  to  give  advice  to  others,  that  has  not  first  given  coun- 
sel to  himself." 

It  is  clear  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those  matters  also  it  is  our 
duty  to  study.— Z?r.  Arnold. 

In  xhk  power  of  fixing  the  attention  lies  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual 
babits. — Bishop  Hall, 

Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  our  character  during  life  can  we  take  away 
with  us. — Humboldt. 

Good  thoughts  are  blessed  guests. — Spurgeon, 

Live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  -^ow.— Longfellow. 


SHE  SHOWED  HIM  STARS. 

For  every  shooting  star  he  claimed  a  kiss, 
She,  seeming  coy  at  first,  demurred  to  this  ; 
But  he  persisting,  would  not  be  denied 
When  he  at  length  a  flying  meteor  spied. 

And  so,  as  evening  grew  apace,  their  eyes 
Oft  scanned  the  glittering  aspect  of  the  skies ; 
And  when  a  darting  star  caught  cither's  sight 
A  sound  of  kissing  broke  upon  the  night. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  anon  that  she 
Looked  for  a  shooting  star  as  much  as  he  ; 
Nay,  if  by  chance  a  star  escaped  his  view 
She  called  his  wandering  fancy  to  it  too. 

When  intervals  seemed  long  between  each  hug 

She  called  him  on  a  passing  lightning  bug ; 

And,  ever  taxing  her  ingenious  mind, 

Her  ready  wit  enabled  her  to  find 

More  shooting  stars  in  three  short  fleeting  hours 

Than  would  compose  whole  meteoric  showers. 

But  when  she  did  her  last  pretext  exhaust, 
And  was  about  to  yield  her  cause  as  lost, 
She  saw  a  switchman's  lantern  circling  swing. 
And  got  him  down  to  a  steady  thing. 

—  Vassar  Miscellany. 
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EDITOBIAL. 

It  seems  that  the  National  Educational  Association  is 
intemaHonal  affair  this  year.  When  that  body  adjourne 
sentiment  seemed  decidedly  in  favor  of  Saratoga  as  th< 
year ;  but  when  the  question^  came  up  for  consideration 
mittee,  various  objections  and  difficulties,  chiefly  the  mx 
were  presented  against  that  location,  and,  by  a  unanim< 
substituted,  and  the  Association  will  meet  there,  July 
assured  that  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  are  perfe 
land,  Western,  Southern,  and  Northwestern  roads  haveal 
or  one-half  price,  plus  the  $2.00  membership  fee.  The 
the  all-important  one.  The  city  and  Dominion  governm 
in  their  power  to  make  the  meeting  a  grand  success,  and 
are  expected  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 

A  visit  to  Toronto  will  certainly  be  full  of  interest,  pleai 
Southern  teachers.  There  are,  besides,  many  attractive  pi 
to  which  there  will  be  delightful  excursions.  Notwithsta 
of  the  teachers  of  the  South  and  Southwest  will  be  able 
salary,  for  a  year,  of  a  country  teacher  in  this  section  wc 
cover  the  expense  of  such  a  trip.  Still,  there  will  be  a  grea 
The  elite  of  the  American  educational  world  will  be  there 
of  educational  and  literary  thought  will  air  their  theor 
before  immense  audiences.  Grand  machines  of  exquisite 
workmanship  will  be  kept  in  constant  operation,  threshi 
with  the  resultant  of  the  usual  quantum  of  good,  sound  g: 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  pi 
the  National  Association  is  wrong,  and  that  it  can  never 
and  legitimate  work  until  there  is  a  radical  change.  It 
representative  body,  whose  deliverances  should  have  aci 
with  all  educators  in  the  land. 

We  have  received  a  handsomely-printed  copy  of  the  "  Pr< 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Assc 
for  insertion  here.  The  Department  will  hold  its  annual  r 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  February  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Dr.  Df 
President,  and  L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland  O.,  is  Secretary. 

Many  live  educational  questions  are  to  be  treated  in  care 
papers,  to  be  followed,  in  each  case,  by  general  discussior 
have  assigned  parts  in  the  *•  Program,"  we  note  the  follov 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  City  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mc 
Educational  Association— its  Organization  and  Function 
State  Superintendent,  Arkansas,  on  the  same  subject ;  J. 
Superintendent,  Kentucky,  on  "Art  Education  in  the  Pul 
A.  Wise,  City  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  W.  H. 
tendent  of  Louisiana,  on  "  The  Public  School  and  Civil  Sei 
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H.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Texas,  paper  on  *'  Universities 
and  Schools  *';  B.  S.  Morgan,  State  Superintendent,  West  Virginia  on  the  same 
subject;  E.  B.  Prettyman,  State  Superintendent  Maryland,  on  What  Present 
Means  are  Available  for  the  Preparation  of  Teacners  for  their  Work  ?" 

Persons  paying  full-tariff,  first-class  fare,  going  to  the  meeting  will  be  returned 
at  one-third  the  highest  limited  rate,  on  the  Committee's  certificate.  Hotel 
rates,  $2.50  to  J4.00  per  day. 

— We  Have  received  also  the  circular  of  the  "  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation." It  is  too  late  to  publish  the  circular  referred  to,  as  papers  for  the 
Departinent  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  by  March,  ist,  and  even  the 
briefest  outline  could  hardly  be  prepared  in  time  by  any  readers  of  the  Journal. 

— It  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  threatened  organization 
of  rival  Southern  Educational  Associations  has  been  happily  averted.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  bodies  met  at  Chattanooga  January  23d,  and  cordially 
and  enthusiastically  joined  in  consolidating  the  interests  and  work  of  the  two 
Associations.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  Chattanooga  July  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it 
may  be  the  first  step  in  a  grand  forward  movement  of  the  educational  forces  of 
the  South. 

The  union  was  based  upon  the  following  propositions,  which  we  approve,  and 
the  necessary  ratifications  have  been  exchanged ; 

"  IVhereas,  at  present  there  are  existing  two  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tions; and 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  and  for  the  best  interest  of  education  in 
our  South-land  that  these  Associations  be  united  ;  and 

*' Whereas,  we  desire  toco-operate  with  the  National  Educational  Association: 
therefore,  be  it 

'^Resolz^ed,  That  the  Association  of  which  the  Hon.  S.  Palmer  is  President 
makes  the  following  propositions  to  the  Association  of  which  the  Hon.  J .  H.  Shinn 
IS  President,  as  the  basis  of  union : 

•*  I.  That  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  shall  be  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the 
time  July  sth.  loth,  and  nth. 

1.T  .^*  ,  ^^  ^he  consolidated  Association  shall  not  in  any  way  antagonize  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

3.  That  one-half  the  programme  of  the  next  meeting  shall  be  arranged  upon 
the  reconirnendation  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  this  Association. 

^  h  ^  *"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  acceptance  of  these  resolutions,  this  Association 
accept  thes  organization  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  as  effected 
atMoreheadCity,  N.  C. 

"  ^:  ^^^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall  be  notified  of  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  these  resolutions  within  three  weeks. 

•j  President  Shinn  was  then  invited  before  the  committee,  and  accepted  and 
ottically  signed  the  foregoing,  as  did  President  Palmer,  thereby  consolidating  the 
two  Associations;  and  a  general  love-feast  followed." 

^^^  ^^*^^ary  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  contains  a  full  report  of 
new  organization,  with  its  various  departments,  so  far  as  formed,  for  which 
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we  have  not  room.  A  number  of  distinguished  sch< 
been  invited  to  deliver  addresses,  and  when  they  hai 
lish  their  names  and  themes.  We  also  invite  our  broth 
to  send  us  promptly  copies  of  all  circulars^  &c.,  issuec 
aid  we  can  to  the  movement. 

— The  daintiest  and  most  unique  of  the  calendars  f 
under  our  observation  is  All  Around  the  Year — by  J.  P; 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  It  is  in  sepia  tints  and  col 
edged,  with  silver  tassels  and  chain.  In  addition  to  the 
each  card  contains  a  charming  design,  and  appropia 
tints  and  colors.  The  price  of  the  calendar  is  fifty  cen 
any  of  our  subscribers,  post-paid,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

— Three  new  educational  journals  have  found  their  v 
opening  of  the  new  year.  First  is  the  Educational  Re. 
Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Col 
Teachers,  assisted  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Ph.  D.,  Head-mast< 
School ;  William  H.  Maxwell  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
Addison  B.  Poland,  Ph.  D. ,  Superintendent  Jersey  City 
for  January  and  February  are  filled  with  articles  of  great 
order  of  literary  merit,  and  the  Review  is  likely  to  wiek 
cially  among  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher  ed 
contains  about  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  published  by 
York,  at  I3.00  per  year  (ten  months). 

The  second  is  the  Pedagogical  Seminary;  an  Interna 
tional  Literature,  Institutions,  and  Progress.  Edited  by 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Clark  University,  and  temporary  \ 
and  Education.  It  is  a  quarterly  (except  the  summer  nu 
by  J.  H,  Orpha,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  $4.00  a  year.  We  c 
character  than  by  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  the  ini 
Educational  Reforms,  The  New  German  School.  Rece: 
Education  :  (r)  France;  (2)  Germany;  (3)  Other  Europe 
America;  (5)  Medical  Education.  Recent  Literature  in  1 
Elementary  Education.  The  Reconstructed  Primary  Scl 
Notes. 

Besides  these  two  on  the  general  subject,  we  have  <^o\t 
Magazine^  published  by  William  M.,  &  J.  C.  Goldthwait 
year. 

It  is  a  valuable  publication  in  its  special  liner  It  k 
advances  in  discovery  and  changes  in  the  geography  ( 
much  other  useful  and  interesting  information  of  a  miscel 


Book  Notices. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    F 
Academies,  and  Colleges.    By  Edwin  J,  Houston,  A. 
cal  Geography  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Central 
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delphia  ;  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Revised  edition.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  Eldridge  & 
Brother. 

Houston's  Physical  Geography  was  first  issued  in  1875,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  as  sl  text  book.  This  revision  is  concise,  comprehensive,  and  up  to  the 
times,  and  will  doubtless  prove  even  more  acceptable  to  teachers  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  **  General  Syllabus,*'  near  the  end  of  the  book,  presents  the  best 
condensation  of  the  subject  that  we  have  seen  anywhere. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  A  Text-book  of  Mental 
Science  Tor  Academies  and  Colleges.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd.  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Professor  Ladd  published  a  few  years  ago  **  Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.** The  present  volume  is  neither  an  abridgment  nor  a  revision  of  that 
work.  It  surveys  the  whole  field,  but  omits  details,  discussions,  and  references. 
It  is  smaller  and  less  technical  than  the  original  work,  and  can  be  readily  learned 
and  successfully  taught. 

If  we  were  teaching  mental  phenomena,  from  the  experimental  and  physiologi- 
cal point  of   view,  we  would  certainly  use  this  text-book. 

PLATO  GORGIAS.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Deuschle-Cron's  edition  by  Gan- 
zalez  Lodge.  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company. 
Mailing  price,  |r. 75. 

This  is  another  of  the^  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  edited  under  the 
supervision  of  John  Williams  White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  well ;  and  though  he  has  generally  followed  the  German  edition, 
he  has  not  slavishly  done  so.  Especially  in  the  commentary  are  there  differences 
in  grammatical  matters,  and  to  some  extent  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  called 
American.  The  Appendix  is  particularly  valuable,  and  contains  much  matter 
which  students  should  know. 

GUIDES  FOR  SCIENCE-TEACHING.  No.  VIII.  Insecta.  By  Alpheus 
Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Arms.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing 
price,  $1. 

A  beautiful  book  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Direc- 
tor  of  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Part  I. 
Exercises  based  upon  L'Abb^  Constantin.  For  pupils  in  their  second  or  third 
year's  study  of  French.  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  15  cents. 

A  very  useful  help  towards  the  writing  of  idiomatic  French. 

^^J^x^J^NE  DE  JONC,  OU  LA  VIE  ET  LA  MORT  DU  CAPITAINE 
RENAULD.  Par  Alfred  de  Vignv  With  notes  and  grammatical  appen- 
dices, by  V.  J.  T.  Spiers,  M.  A.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  notes  are  copious  and  full,  and  the  various  constructions  in  the  text  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  appendix. 
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SCHILLER :  DER  GEISTERSEHER.  Edited  with  int 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolin 
Modern  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  C« 
price,  25  cents. 

The  interest  of  the  story  and  the  style  alike  commend  tl 
for  class  use.  In  the  notes  the  editor  has  given  needed  I 
Joynes'  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  value  o 
is  intended  for  students  who  have  finished  a  first  reader. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  FORJ 
Modelling  with  respect  to  Geographical  Forms.  II :  > 
Projection.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway.  Boston:  Publish 
Co.     Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

This  is  emphatically  a  working  book,  and  we  have  seen 
accords  with  our  ideas  on  the  subjects  treated.  It  wi 
useful  in  the  school- room. 


HARVARD    HISTORICAL    MONOGRAPHS.  No.   2. 
Study  of  Federal  Government,  by  Albert   Bushnell  H 
Professor  of  History.     Boston:    Published  by  Ginn  I 
price,  1 1. 10. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  title,  that  this  work  is  a 
government,  but  it  is  not.  It  treats  of  Federal  Governi 
following  are  the  titles  of  its  five  chapters :  I.  The  Theoi 
ment.  II.  Ancient  Confederations.  III.  Mediaeval  Le^gt 
federations.  IV.  The  Four  Great  Existing  Federations 
Federations.  Then  we  have  Appendix  A:  Conspectus  of 
tions  of  Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
Key  to  the  Conspectus  of  Federal  Constitutions.  Appenc 
Federal  Government.  Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  Unites 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Under  the  first  of  tb 
a  page  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  the  Confederate  States  ( 
however,  there  appears  no  political,  or  rather  partisan,  elen 
work. 

PASSION.    By  G.  Vere  Tyler.    Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Serj 

We  have  no  patience  with  people  who  write  novels  of  tl 
this  as  a  poor  imitation  of  Miss  Rives*  "  The  Quick  or  th< 
dramatic  force  or  elegant  style  of  that  notable  book,  and 
utter  in  its  favor. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Twenty-fourth  A 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1890;  / 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  General  Agent  of  Education  foi 
missioner  of  Education,  for  which  we  return  thanks. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  for  a  c 
"Honest  Elections''  (the  Lodge  bill),  delivered  in  the  S 
States  January  16,  1891.    To  our  mind  it  is  conclusive  of  th 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Sohoolmaster  of  the  Republic— This  title  has  been  fairly  given  to 
Noah  Webster.  In  1789,  more  than  loo  years  ago,  and  in  the  very  infancy  of 
American  literature,  he  published  an  8vo  volume,  "  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Languag-^,*^  In  1803  his  Spelling  Book  was  issued,  and  in  1806  his  first  Dic- 
tionary. By  these  two  works,  in  successive  editions,  the  school  children  of 
America  have  been  largely  trained  for  the  last  80  years.  Of  the  Spelling  Book 
*t  is  stated  that  more  than  sixty  millions  copies  have  been  sold,  and  that  the 
present  annual  sale  exceeds  that  of  several  of  the  popular  spelling  books  com- 
bined ;  and  the  modest  i2mo  dictionary  of  1806,  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Webster 
while  he  lived,  supplemented  by  able  editors  since  his  death,  has  grown  to  be 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  a  massive  quarto  volume  of  more  than 
2100  pages  just  issued  from  the  press.  This  new  book  should  be  in  every  public 
library,  every  school,  and  every  family  where  English  literature  is  received. 

Iron-Snnelting  by  Modem  Methods  is  the  subject  of  the  February  article  in  the 
American  Industries  Series  now  running  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Every 
man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  progress  of  the  great  industries  that  have 
made  the   wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  should  read  this  series. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery  contributes  an  article  on  Greeting  by  Gesture,  in 
which  he  describes  many  curious  salutations,  such  as  stroking  one  another's 
heads  and  bodies,  rubbing  noses,  kissing,  etc.,  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  same  number  contains  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  paper, 
From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology;  also  that  of  Prof.  Huxley's  discussion  of 
The  Aryan  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man. 

The  Old  Homstead,  published  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  be  issued  hereafter  by  a 
syndicate   capable  of  advancing  its  interests  even    more  successfully    than  its 
projeclers  -were.     It  is  a  southern  literary  and  musical  publication  conscienli  ously 
striving  to  foster  and  encourage  southern  talent  and  to  give  to  the  people  a  maga- 
zine that  is  essentially  one  for  the  home  for  the  superiority  of  its  literary,  fashion, 
domestic,  and  musical  character.     Its  staff  of  contributors  is  among  the  best  in  the 
South,  and  in  every  essential  it  is  a  magazine  that  the  people  of  the  South  ought  to 
encourage  and  support.    The  subscription  price  is  but  |i.oo  a  year,  while  many 
publications  of  less  merit  cost  I3.50  and  $4.00  per  annum.    Address  The  Old 
Homestead  Publishing  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


The  Scientific  American,  published  by  the  great  patent  agency  firm  of  Munn 
&  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  most  practically  useful  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  occupies  a  field  distinctively  its  own.  Not  alone  for  the 
machinist,  manufacturer,  or  scientist,  but  it  is  a  journal  for  popular  perusal  and 
study.  It  is  the  standard  authority  on  scientific  and  mechanical  subjects.  It  is 
placed  at  a  very  low  rate  of  subscription,  $3  per  annum,  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.    Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

Supposed  Tendencies  to  Socialism  is  the  title  of  the  article  that  will  open  the 
March  Popular  Science  Monthly.    It  is  by  Prof.  William  Graham,  of  Belfast,  who 
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gives  his  reasons  for  expecting  a  progressive  improvemen 
but  no  sudden  social  transformation.  Iron-Working  witl 
the  special  topic  of  the  article  in  the  American  Industrie 
of  the  series  is  to  conclude  with  an  account  of  the 
the  tariff  discussions  of  recent  years,  sisal  has  been  one  • 
quently  mentioned.  How  it  is  produced  and  what  it  loo 
from  the  fully  illustrated  article  on  Cultivation  of  Sisal 
Dr.  John  I.  Northrop  will  contribute.  One  of  sevi 
announced  is  an  explanation  of  Dr.  Koch's  Method  of  tn 
Dr.  G.  A.  Heron,  a  London  physician,  and  a  friend  of  the 
nation  of  the  real  nature  of  Voodoo,  traces  of  which 
negroes  in  our  Southern  States,  with  a  description  of  the 
monies  connected  with  it,  will  also  appear.  The  writer,  '. 
is  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  "  Talleyrand  Memoirs," 
Century,  is  devoted  entirely  to  Talleyrand's  narration  of 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Talleyrand  apologizes  for  ti 
Directory,  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Bonaparte,  tellj 
snubbed  an  old  acquaintance,  and  relates  other  anecdote 
to  emphasize  the  weaknesses  and  vanities  of  the  Emporer 
Napoleon's  Spanish  policy,  and  gives  a  detailed  account 
had  taken  of  the  conversation)  of  an  interview  that  Napo! 
Goethe  and  Wieland. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1891.— No  lover  of  a  fine  pla 
to  be  without  a  copy.  It  is  an  elegant  book  of  over  100  p 
beautiful  colored  illustrations  of  Sunrise  An^aranthus,  Hy 
Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating,  etc.  Full  list  of  e 
desired  in  the  way  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  plants 
particulars  regarding  the  cash  prizes  of  |i,ooo  and  (200. 
been  tested  and  found  worthy  of  cultivation.  We  hope  it 
to  see  the  Nellie  Lewis  Carnation  and  taste  the  Grand  Ra 
nothing,  because  the  10  cents  you  send  for  it  can  be  deduct 
forwarded.  We  advise  our  friends  to  secure  a;copy  of  Jj 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  at  once  add  to  their  s 
guage  Texts,  Sandeau's  Mile,  de  La  Seiglilre  with  Inti 
Notes  by  F.  M.  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Modern  La 
Hopkins  University.  This  edition,  of  a  text-book  now 
requirements  for  the  New  England  colleges,  is  prepared 
rapid  reading  in  mind.  The  Notes  lay  especial  stress  on  tl 
setting  of  the  play,  and,  while  furnishing  abundant  trans 
passages,  endeavor  to  keep  before  the  student  the  liters 
most  popular  comedy.  In  the  Introduction  the  editor 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  Sandeau's  life  and  works 
parison  of  the  plot  and  treatment  of  subject  in  both  novel 

Early  American  History.— The  histories  written  in  A 
time  of  Beverly,  had  mostly  been  written  either  for  the  glor 
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of  the  writer,  as  in  the  case  of  Captain  John  Smith,  or  for  the  glory  of  both  in 
curious  mixture,  as  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Mather.  It  remained  for  some  one  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  American  historical  scholarship  by  beginning 
to  write  history  without  didactic  or  personal  tendency,  and  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  wealth  and  leisure  of  the  torpid  and  money- 
getting-  age  which  has  been  described  was  a  necessary  prerequisite.  The  tra- 
ditional view  is  that  scholarship  and  poverty  are  twin  sisters.  In  reality,  however 
it  may  be  of  scholarship  generally,  the  thorough  pursuit  of  history  requires  so 
much  laborious  research,  and  therefore  so  much  leisure  on  the  part  of  some  one, 
that  for  its  successful  conduct  it  has  generally  been  necessary  that,  if  not  the 
individual,  at  any  rate  the  age,  should  be  rich.  At  all  events,  with  the  increase 
of  wealth  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  did  appear  our  first  historical 
scholars,  one  in  Virginia,  one  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  a  curious  parallelism 
not  only  in  their  purposes  and  methods,  but  also  in  the  unfortunate  immediate 
fate  of  their  books. 

The  two  scholars  alluded  to  are  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  William  Stith,  president  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia.— From  "  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America," 
by  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  England  Magazine  for  February. 


A  Magazine  Sold— "College  and  School'*  becomes  "The  Louis  Lom- 
bard."— Mr.  F.  G.  Barry  has  sold  bis  monthly  magazine.  College  and  School, 
to  Louis  Lombard,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  next  number  will  appear  February  15th, 
entitled  The  Louis  Lombard,  with  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  5,000  copies,  and 
a  list  of  contributors  comprising  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Allan  Forman,  Fannie 
Edgar  Thomas,  Clinton  Scollard,  W.  H.  Hayne,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  and 
many  other  well-known  American  and  European  writers.  While  the  high 
literary  character  of  College  and  School  will  be  maintained,  it  will  no  longer  be 
an  exclusively  educational  journal.  The  motto  on  the  new  frontispiece,  "  What- 
ever interests  mankind  interests  me,"  explains  its  future  policy. 

A  very  successful  tableau  entertainment  was  recently  given  in  New  York,  the 
subjects  being  taken  from  illustrations  in  the  current  magazines.  The  idea  is  a 
simple  one,  and  if  the  subjects  are  well  chosen  it  can  be  made  very  interesting. 
The  Century  Company  has  prepared  a  list  of  suitable  pictures,  with  suggestions 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  get  up  the  entertainment.  They  will  send  it  free  on 
request. 


A  prominent  feature  of  The  Chaulauquan  for  February  is  the  article  on  "  Prac- 
tical Talks  on  Writing  English,"  by  Professor  William  Minto,  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Professor  Minto  is  an  able  rhetorician  and  is  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his  graceful  prose  and  sensible  ideas  concerning 
English  composition.  This  first  article  treats  of  **The  Starting-Point "  and 
'•The  Body  of  the  Composition  and  the  Methods  of  Procedure,"  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  papers  on  the  same  general  subject. 
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THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  February  J 
Cif  Science.  XL  From  Babel  to  Comparative  Philology.  Part  IL  B| 
L.  H ,  D.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus.  ■ 
Mclhods.  By  W.  F.  Durfee.  Illustrated.  Precision  in  Physical  Trainl 
Greeting  by  Gesture.  By  Garrick  Mallery.  Progress  in  Agricultural  9N 
Illustrated.  The  Ar>'an  Question  and  Prehistoric  Man.  II.  By  Prof, 
of  Cold.  By  Charles  Morris.  Coeducation  in  Swiss  Universities,  q 
Buddhism.  By  Warren  G.  Benton.  Shetland  Ponies.  Illustrated.  Sled 
With  Portrait.  Correspondence  :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Dago  ?J5 
Tc^chin^  in  the  Public  Schools. — International  Copyright.  Literary  11 
Notes. 


One  of  the  best  school  magazines  in  the  country  is  THE  FOUNTAj 
which  15  literally  crowded  with  good  things.  The  teacher's  department^ 
music  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  delighting  the  children  as  well  i 
voices.  The  primary  department  of  this  number  contains  a  good  valeili 
Valemine  ";  also  "  The  Fox  and  the  Birds";  "  The  Prettiest  Sight."  am 
'*My  Birds'  Nests";  "Crosses  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland;  "Dulse 
Toys  and  Games";  "From  Denver  to  San  Francisco";  "Spurgeon,"  ai 
Done,"  3 re  among  the  good  things. 

LITT ELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  t 
contain  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1890 ;  Prosper  Merimee,  by  Walter  Pater,  and 
Founetnlh  Century  ;  Give  Back  the  Elgin  Marbles  ;  Life  among  the  DruM 
land  as  a  School  of  Politics ;  The  Streets  of  London  ;  The  Journal  o 
\"auj?:han  ;  Meteoritic  Theories  ;  Westminister  Abbey  ;  The  Carol ;  Roui 
slalments  of  "  My  Tutorship";  "The  Wisdom  Tooth";  "The  Flight  < 
MflcDonald;  Poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pa^es  eac 
a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8)  is  low  ;  while  for  $10.50  the  publishers  < 
American  14.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year 
Co  ,  BpiiCoii,are  the  publishers. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  February  :  The  Old  M; 
Gerrv;  Women's  Work  in  Science,  Sara  A.  Underwood  ;  A  Model  New  1 
Start  ■  They  Turned  Her  Out 'in  the  Street,  Fred  De  Vine;  The  Histor 
America,  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.;  Disillusioned.  Wilbur  Larremore ;  Willi 
Cross  i  Experience  of  a  New  England  Clergyman  During  the  Revolution, 
The  Old  rhair.  Marv  L.  Cobb;  William  .Morris,  William  Clarke;  Miss  I 
M.r  My  Two  Friend's,  S.  W.  Foss  ;  The  Rindge  Gifts  to  Cambridge,  Ashto 
and  Spinet,  Alice  Morse  Earle;  Colored  Churches  and  Schools  in  the  Sout 
A  Storj^  of  Old  Charlestown,  John  Codman  ;  The  Family  Feud,  George  Etl 
H.  P.  Kimball ;  Editor's  Table ;  The  Omnibus. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  February:  Portrait  of 
The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton  Mills,  bv  Clare  de  Graflfenried.  A  De 
cett.  Emmy,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  \lirror,  from  a  Painting  by  E 
SwaiiiFn  by  Mrs  Burton  Harrison.  To  George  B.  Butler,  by  Richard  Hen 
the  f^oTiquest  of  California,  by  Gen.  John  Bidwell.  The  Discovery  of  GoU 
Hiudl.  Marshall's  Own  Account  of  the  Gold  Discovery,  bv  Charles  B.  ( 
Gold  Discover\-,  by  E.  C.  Kemble.  The  Faith  Doctor  (I),  by  Edward  Eg 
Maslei:,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Theodore  Rousseau  and  the  French  Lar 
de  Kay.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Wendell  Phillips,  by  Thomas  Bailey 
(III — Conclusion),  by  James  Lane  Allen.  In  London  Town,  by  Waller  Li 
Cartersville  (IV),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Northern  Thibet  and  the  Yello 
Rock  hiSL  The  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  (The  Working  Mj 
R .  Parkin .  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand  (by  Talleyrand) :  Talleyrand's  Kela 
parte — His  Apology  for  Taking  Oiffice  Under  the  Director^' — First  Meeting 
Bonaparte  Turns  Pale — His  Apology  for  Supporting  Bonaparte — How  the 
Old  Acquaintance — Bonaparte's  Service  to  Talleyrand — The  Beginning  c 
poleon  has  an  Epileptic  Attack— Austerlitz  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Gerir 
Na|>ci] con— Napoleon  Charged  with  Heartlessness — The  Queen  of  Prussia  a 
Leaves  Napoleon's  Ministry— Talleyrand  and  the  Emperor  Alexander— N; 
Tatte.vrand^s  Stinging  Retort— Napoleon  and  the  Czar— Napoleon's  Ch 
Goetbe,  and  Wieland^    Topics  of  the  Time.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-Brac. 


k 


h 


THE  CHATAUQUAN.  February  Contents:  Practical  Talks  on  Wri 
Professor  William  Minto,  M.  A.  British  India,  by  R.  S.  Dix.  The  Relij 
(V)  by  Professor  George  P.  Fisher.  England  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
Jewett  The  English  Towns  (II),  by  Augustus  I.  Jessopp,  D,  D.  A  Peasant 
Century,  by  Charles  M.  Andrews.  Sunday  Readings,  Selected  by  Bishop  V 
of  Japan,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Studies  in  Astronomy  (V),  by  Carre 
Uuftnished  Symphony,  by  Lucy  C.  Bull.  The  National  Academy  01  Scienct 
Fh.  D.  Rise  and  Fall  of  Boulan^er,  by  T.  F.  De  Gournay.  Plymouth  Ch 
Mary  Storrs  Haynes.    The  Relation  of  the  Family  to  Social  Science,  by  J 
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in  Tunis,  by  Edmond  Plauchut.  The  Expenses  of  Candidates  for  ^blic  Office,  by  Thomas  B.  Pres- 
ton, New  England  Emi^ation,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Through  Nature  Up  to  God,  by  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson.  Woman's  Council  Table :  A  Symposium— Domestic  Service,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Emily  Huntington  Miller,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Olive  Thome 
Miller,  Mar>'  A.  Livermore.  Women's  Colleges  at  Oxford,  by  Emily  F.  Wheeler.  The  Mystery  of 
the  Four  B's,  by  Kate  Sanborn.  Should  Women  Take  Part  in  School  Affairs?  by  Abby  Morten  Diaz. 
Stories  of  the  Childhood  of  Eminent  Women,  arranged  by  Harriet  Carter.  What  Constitutes  a 
Legal  Marriage,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL  B.  How  to  Entertain  (Part  I),  by  Helen  A.  Corn- 
well.  The  Russian  Peasant  Woman,  by  Nina  Von  Koribout  Daschkewistch.  The  Tignon,  by  Grace 
King. 

ST.  NICHOLAS.  Contents  for  February :  Frontispiece,  An  Old-Time  Valentine ;  An  Old-Time 
Valentine.  Verse,  Helen  Grav  Cone;  How  the  Mails  are  Carried,  Max  Bennett;  A  Family  Drum 
Corjw.  Verse,  Malcolm  Douglas  ;  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford,  J.  T.  Trowbridge :  Going  to  the 
Head.  Verse,  Mary  E  Wilkins;  The  Gohlen  Fleece,  Andrew  Lang;  Picture— "  A  Cold  Weather 
Predicament  in  1791  ":  To  Prince  Oric.  Verse,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  :  Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland, 
tJt^S^  V.  Austen :  The  Boy  Settlers,  Noah  Brooks ;  Mehitable  Lamb,  Mary  E.  Wilkins ;  Picture— 
.  A  Family  Group  ";  The  Artful  Ant.  Verse,  Oliver  Herford  :  Picture—*'  In  the  Park  Playing  '  Puss 
'Ji.  *  Corner ' ";  Lady  Jane,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison  ;  A  Little  Girl's  Diary  in  the  East,  Lucy  Morris 
Ellsworth  ;  Jack-in-the  Pulpit ;  The  Letter-box ;  The  Riddle-Box. 


--SCRIBNER'S  for  February.  Contents  :  David  Livingstone,  Frontispiece.  Mount  Washington  in 
Winter,  by  Edward  L.  Wilson  :  The  Tomb  of  Ilaria  Giunigi.  by  Edith  Wharton  ;  The  Water  Devil— 
A  Manne  Tale,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  (conclusion);  Japonica— Third  Paper— Japanese  People,  by  Sir 


n-j  •  V"  *  «»'^»  ">  riaiiK  iv.  siocKion  ^conclusion;;  japunica — 1  niru  ravwri— i«j^«uc»^  w  ^Kiyi^.uy  w»i» 
5u  e'J  Arnold  (continued);  About  Africa,  by  J.  Scott  Keltie;  Three  Charades,  by  L.  B.  R.  Briggs; 
i  ne  btorv  of  an  Old  Beau,  by  John  Seymour  Wood  ;  A  Box  of  Autographs,  by  Richard  Henrv'  Stod- 
aara,  with  reproductions  of  autographs  in  the  author's  collection  ;  Neapolitan  Art— Michetti,  by  A. 
/bA**^*^>';  Tne  Snow's  Dreamer,  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  ;  Jerry-^Part  Third,  Chapters  VI,  X 


dard,  with  reproductions  of  i 

in  -'f*^**®^';  Tne  Snow's  Dreamci,  u>  rmim.  i^iu|^9v«:i  oiicnuau.  jt».j— .  «.*  »....^-,  x,...|,»^.^  ,.,  -« 
wcgun  in  June.  1890— to  be  continued);  The  Point  of  View— Law  and  Privacy— Art  and  Patronage  in 
Tance— on  Will»-The  Government  and  the  Citizen. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  for  February.    Contents:  A  Wave  of  Life,  by  Clyde  Fitch ;  Thomas  Buchanan 

Keaa,  ov  k..  H  Stoddard*  The  Ex -^i-^'^f  » ^:-  u..  lijr^....:,.^^.  c....^^:^  T7<va«  .  tvia  \fmin«a;n.\f  iraor«k. 

by  Joaquin  Miller;    'Has  Been.' 

U    xtr^J?^'  °Y^*^"^  I^e'nPSterSiicini.iii:  /in  /vmciii.-..   ,  _,    ^ -  , 

Wo.t!?£j*^^)3  J*y  J  West  of  the  Sierras,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ;  A  Poet's  Apology,  by  Chares 
Jrf^i^^on  Coleman  ;  Julien  Gordon,  by  Robert  Timsol ;  A  Nevjr  Theory  of  the  Universe,  by  Charles 
Moms;  Copyright ;  With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 


»«J«f  fnf  "*^  WIDE  AWAKE  opens  with  a  ballad  of  heroism.  When  the  brave  crusader  ances- 
Sroi..rr«  •*P'"^^"^  British  Minister  at  Washington.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  was  captured  by  the 
TMiSarT  iL  *y  demanded  his  wife's  right  hand  in  ransom,  and  the  brave  lady  so  saved  her  lord.  Sir 
iS>J™.  ?**"^.*^^'°'«  supplied  the  author,  Mary  Bradley,  with  authentic  facts.  Mr.  E.  H.  Garrett's 
Wilkins      Vk  ^  ballaci  are  finely  dramatic.    Other  poems  are  by  Elizabeth  W.  Bcllamv  and  Mary  E. 


Wilkins.     The 
account  of  '" 


le  interestinif  illustrated  articles  of  the  number  include  Lieutenant  Fremont's  timely 
Artnv  "  -ri,  ^^^  *'  Frontier  Forts,"  and,  as  a  sort  of  military  pendant,  a  curious  account  of  "  A  Fish 
Bl3?Kilr«»»  •  ^"^orX  stories  are  unusually  clever,  from  the  ingenious  plot  of  "  Aunt  Dolly's  Two 
rm?  iro«rt«  . .  ^^^  laughter  and  tears  of  "  A  Hungry  Boy."  Mrs  Burton  Harrison's  story,  "  Diamonds 
H^iniw  ol  Vi.  '^  concluded.  Kirk  Munroe's  railroading  serial  develops  a  startling  situation,  and  the 
.vJr"  TK  j^***'?*'"*^  Sidneys  "Peppers"  are  delightful  as  ever.  Mr.  Bridgman's  funny  pictorial 
A«,l«-B  i«^"K°  ^^^  ^^^^  Continent,"  drops  the  curtain  to  the  laughter  of  the  audience.  Wide 
AWAKE  IS  $2.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


(.m^vwS^i^''^^  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  March  :  Supposed  Tendencies  to  Social- 
uJ^i^kihiT  .'  t'raham,  M.  A.  The  Dt^vL-lopment  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus— IV:  Iron- 
iXhr.  MrVr^'^  Machine  Tools,  by  W.  \\  Durfee,  illustrated.  Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Elevator,  by 
i?Xr*i!i»:^°^:-  t-uHivation  of  Siaaj  in  tlie  Bahamas,  by  J.  I.  Northrop,  illustrated  Koch's  Method 
?*™eT  1^  Consumption,  by  Dr.  G.  A  Heron.  The  Tyranny  of  the  State,  by  Samuel  Williams 
i^S^Ttj'  rl'V-**'"^:  ^V  Gwture,  bv  GarriL k  Mallery,  concluded.  Non-Conductors  of  Heat,  by  Prof. 
Wrhrrlf^'"i^^^^'''  ^"  Vewlti-Worahip,  tn  Hon.  Major  A.  B.  Ellis.  The  Relative  Value  of  Cements, 
M^narcl  f-  '  ^'*'^*^**^'"  ^*'*^  Hubert  Rem  ley,  illustrated.  Adaptation  to  Climate,  by  M.  Saint- Yves 
Aw^^rtV-iVii  *^^'*^^""^*"^  AmoHK  the  Lower  Animals,  by  J.  W.  Slater.  International  Congress  of 
A  rji.f-nill^^^*'*''^*  MeetJiiK  Sketch  <A  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill.  with  portrait.  Correspondence  : 
PrnJrtKinh  ?^^*  A Tch ! tftct*— Ne w  En^H.ind  Agriculture— Evolutionary  Ethics.  Editor's  Table  :  A 
ri  ji««iMn  lor  Wotii^n— Science  anr!  ChiHzation.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 


rJwdl!?jFPT^*S  MAGAZINE  for  March.  Contents:  The  Sound  of  a  Voice,  or  the  Songol  the 
Swit^  a'  ty  Frederic  S.  Cozzens.  Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley— I,  edited Ijy  Joel 
c^rT\'^/^  Mysterious  Case,  by  Anna  Katharine  Green.  "  The  Refiner  of  Silver,"  "  Fear  Not,'^  by 
r^JtSonK  >*  Moore.  Round-Robin  Talks— IV,  by  J.  M.  Stoddart.  A  Lost  Art,  by  Anne  H,  Wharton. 
A«  Mem      ^h«^*«»  Henr>'  LUders.    Old- Age  Echoes,  by  Walt  Whitman.    Some  Personal  and  Old- 


^^JJmkS""*^"***,  by  Walt  Whitman.  "  Waft  Whitman :  Poet  and  Philosopher  and  Man,"  by  Horace 
A^rn^T  o  •  The  Light-House  and  the  Birds,  bv  William  H.  Hayne.  Three  Famous  Old  Maids,  by 
~*^    -HiJfPPlier.    A  Michigan  Man.  by  Elia  W.  Peattie.     A  Fanatic,  by  Henry  Collins.*    "The 


A«-icultuV«Tvy." "'  iicwiu,    uyjuiian  nawthome.    Keaaine  Bores,  oyR  ...   .^ 

•^TJttl*  T  J*L^^«<^*****°'  **y  James  Knapp  Reeve.    Cosmopofitonism  and  Culture,  by  W.  W.  Crane, 
i-uue  J  arvis."    "  Treasures  of  Art."    With  the  Wits,  illustrated  by  Icadf 


f  leading  artists. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTS 


JOHN  E,  MASSE  Y,  Sup't  Public  Instruction, 
y.  A.  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 


\Tlu  Jbttmol  <t  tmi  to  every  Onmty  Superintendent  and  DiiMet  OUrk,  oi 
by  them  a*  pMbUe  propertu  and  tramtmiUed  to  their  Muoeeuort  in  <ifice.} 


Superintendents  Should  Attend  Peabod} 

Every  county  and  city  superintendent  of 
State  ought  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  Pi 
to  be  held  this  year.  The  success  of  these  Ij 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  activity  of  these 

superintendents  are  ACTIVELY  AT  WORK  IN  BEH 

TUTES.     Some  are  still  indifferent.     It  is  h< 

MAY    YET    BE    AROUSED.       SUPERINTENDENTS    WHO 

THESE  Institutes  will  find  that  teachers  cai 

THEMSELVES.  TEACHERS  ARE  NOT  SLOW  TO  FOLL 
OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  It  IS  THE  PLAIN  DUTY  O 
TENDENT  TO  INAUGURATE  SUCH  A  POLICY  AS  WILL  I^ 
DENCE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  COMMAND  THEIR  CC 
TEACHERS  ARE  IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  DESIRE  OF  THE 
TO  LEAD  THEM  ON  TO  HIGHER  AND  BETTER  THINGS,  T 
HIM  IN  HIS  EFFORTS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT.  ] 
IMPRESSED  WITH  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  SUPERINTEND: 
IVE — THAT  HE  DESIRES  TO  ELEVATE  THE  TEACHi: 
COUNTY  TO  A  HIGHER  PLANE  OF  CULTURE  AND  TEA 
THEY  WILL  AVAIL  THEMSELVES  OF  EVERY  OPFORTUNl 
MOTION  OF  THAT  OBJECT.  EVERY  SUPERINTENDENT 
TELLIGENT  CONCEPTION  OF  HIS  WORK  KNOWS  THAT 
TUTES  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES.  EVERY  SUPERIN 
THAT  THESE  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  EXTENDED  TO  I 
TEACHERS.  EVERY  SUPERINTENDENT  KNOWS  WHET] 
TEACHERS  CAN  AFFORD  TO  ALLOW  THESE  OPPORT 
WITHOUT  MAKING  AN  EFFORT  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  01 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

I.  "  May  a  district  school  board  issue  warrants  in  excess  of  its  avail- 
able funds  for  the  current  year  ?  '' 

Answer:  The  law  is  silent  on  this  point,  except  as  to  State  funds.     In 
'JO  case  is  a  treasurer  authorized  to  pay  out  of  State  funds  a  greater  sum 
nan    the  amount  apportioned   by  the   county  superintendent   to   the 
aisrrict. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  issue  warrants  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  school 
Uinds  available  for  the  school  year.  Good  financial  management  will 
guard  against  it. 

2.     '  Can  a  pupil  be  compelled  to  make  fires,  sweep  school-rooms,  and 
perform  other  services  of  a  like  character  ?  *' 

AnsTver:  No,  a  pupil  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform  such  service. 
Many  pupils,  however,  do  perform  such  work  cheerfully  and  efficiently. 
out  ix.  cannot  be  exacted  of  them  as  a  legal  requirement.  Teachers  not 
unfrequently  agree  to  do  such  work,  and  it  is  so  stipulated  in  their  con- 
tracts M^ith  district  boards.  And  where  teachers  set  pupils  a  good  exam- 
pie  in  these  good  works,  pupils  will  generally  perform  such  service  as  **  a 
labor  of  love"  for  the  teacher. 

3'  Is  the  county  superintendent  to  understand  from  the  last  of  the 
"  Paragraphs,  *'  page  40  of  the  January  Journal,  that  teachers'  exami- 
nation questions  must  be  confined  to  the  text-books  used  in  his  county  ?  " 

AnsiC'ffy  ,  gy  jjQ  means.  We  think  the  punctuation  of  the  latter  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph  makes  perfectly  clear  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paragraph.     (  See  !  ) 


''Special  Request." 


Ne; 


our 
to 


«.^^y  ^^^  superintendents  and  many  district  clerks  have  responded  to 
j^j.  special  Request,'*  in  the  January  Journal.  We  hope  to  be  able 
ju  th  ^**^  ^"  ^^^  March  Journal  that  every  one  of  these  officers  responded 
and  th    ^^™^  fixed— February  i6th.     The  list  will  be  closed  on  that  day, 

*^^  result  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 
^      ^K  **^^  clerks  reported  to  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Journal, 
JhM'        ^^  requested  that  all  responses  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
^^^c  instruction,  JSTo,  407  N.  Twelfth  street,  Richmond,  Va, 

^^'^     MANY    SUPERINTENDENTS    WfLL    FAIL    TO    RESPOND?        HoW 
MANY    I>isxRlCT   CLERKS? 
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School  Supervision. 

For  the  information  of  the  Central  Office  the  fol! 
piled  from  superintendents'  monthly  reports  for  th 
order  that  each  superintendent  may  see  what  he  h 
visiting  schools  during  the  current  school  year,  as  \ 
of  the  Central  Office,  we  publish  the  table  below: 


COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county. 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Danville ) 

Danville  district.,  j 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 
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n 
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21 
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9 
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36 

69 

38 
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20 

83 
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86 
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23 
86 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION— Continued. 


COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 


Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen  . 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun  

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison — 

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . , 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 
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27 
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36 
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.COUNTIES  AND 
CITIES. 


Rappahannock  . . 
Richmond  city. . . 
Richmond  county 

Roanoke  city 

Roanoke  county. 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland . . . 
Williamsburg... . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 
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t  Schools  not  in  operation. 


Superintendents  Sick. 


Superintendents  Barksdale,  Chapman^  Glass,  Holls 
on  the  sick  list,  and  we  tender  each  one  of  them  oui 
speedy  restoration  to  good  health.  We  are  gratific 
Holland,  who  has  had  quite  a  protracted  spell  of  sicl 
improving.  No  recent  report  in  regard  to  the  coi 
gentlemen  named  has  reached  this  office. 
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r>r.  Curry  Before  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Under  the  caption,  **A  Masterly  Exposiiion,"  the  Daily  State  Chronicle 
(Raleig-h,  N.  C.)  gives  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Curry's  address  before  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  Education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  Teachers*  Training  Schools.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  them,  Virginia  school  officers  and  teachers 
delight  to  hear  Dr.  Curry »  and  we  are  confident  the  readers  of  the 
JOURNA.L  will  peruse  the  following  extracts  from  his  address  with  pecu- 
liar interest  and  profit : 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  in  all  sections  of  the  South  in  favor  of  pub- 
lic education  is  the  attitude  of  public  opinion. 

Two  \f  ethodist  Conferences  in  Georgia  turned  aside  from  business  to  pass 
resolutions  in  favor  of  better  public  schools.  That  ought  not  to  seem  strange.  If 
you  admit  that  a  man  is  a  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  inevitably  follows 
that  it  is  blasphemy  to  say,  **Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  When  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  right  of  every  child  to  the  fullest  development 
of  his  every  power,  I  but  speak  of  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  civilization 
in  which  we  live. 

God  grant  that  I  may  never  belong  to  any  religious  body  which  says  to  one 
child,"  You  may  be  educated,"  and  to  another, "  You  must  not  be."  "  It  is  right 
for  my  children  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  education  *'— but  to  another  child, 
*«  You  shall  be  the  mud-sill."  That  is  not  democratic,  and  it  is  not  Christianity. 
Occasionally  we  hear  a  murmur  of  dissent  to  the  universality  of  education. 
Some  want  to  confine  it  to  males.  North  Carolina's  first  Constitution  was  formed 
at  Halifax.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  has  been  given  of  public  reve- 
nues, outside  of  public  ^chools,  for  the  education  of  women  ?  Not  one  red 
CBNT  has  been  given,  and  the  other  States  have  done  nearly  as  little.  We  adopt 
th^monastical  idea  that  men  and  women  must  be  separated,  and  the  pagan 
heresy  that  women  are  not  as  good  as  men.  The  morning  light  is  breakihg  and 
universities  and  colleges  are  throwing  open  their  doors  to  men  and  women  alike, 
and  both  sexes  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  best  instruction.  I  don't  believe  we 
shall  attain  unto  the  highest  acme  of  civilization  until  the  women  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  men.    (This  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded.) 

There  is  another  whisper  of  dissent.  There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  edu- 
cate white  children  but  not  negroes.  I  was  a  slave-holder  and  every  sympathy 
of  my  heart  and  conviction  of  my  judgment  favored  slavery.  But  things  have 
changed.  Some  people  have  not  found  out  that  the  deluge  has  come.  Some 
folks  are  living  before  the  war.  I  was  no  rebel.  There  was  no  civil  war.  It 
was  a  war  between  the  States.  The  old  order  of  events  has  been  reversed. 
We  stand  upon  a  new  platform.  I  am  no  pessimist.  I  put  my  heart  alongside 
the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls.  I  am  going  to  let  the  breezes  of  the  coming  day 
fan  my  cheeks.  I  intend  to  make  youny?  people  full  of  hope  and  courage,  and 
do  all  in  my  power  to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance. 

If  any  bachelor  is  here,  he  will  agree  in  saying,  '*  God  bless  these  women  here ;" 
but  still  they  cannot  vote.  Negroes  can.  They  are  here— they  are  voters ;  you 
cannot  reverse  their  right ;  the  Constitution  guarantees  their  right  to  vote.    The 
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negro  has  feelings,  language,  emotions — can  make  contr 
law  as  are  white  men.  He  is  treated  as  a  citizen,  and  if 
dation  you  do  it  at  your  peril.  You  cannot  detach  yours 
of  this  class  of  citizens.  If  you  don't  lift  them  up,  th 
down  to  the  nethermost  hell  of  barbarism. '  While  edi 
negro,  yet  considered  in  relation  only  to  its  effect  upon 
him  up. 

It  is  hard  to  be  taxed  to  educate  the  negro.  It  is  a 
South,  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  children  and 
that  he  is  educated.  Some  Northern  people,  looking  out 
write  about  us  and  solve  this  negro  problem  by  saying  t 
the  German  problem.  They  know  nothing  about  it.  Th 
We  feel  it  and  understand  it.  If  they  have  laws  that  will 
lina,  Mississippi,  and  other  States  to  the  negroes,  the  N 
home,  and  pat  their  full  stomachs  and  think  it  all  right.  ] 
we  all  know  what  problems  confront  us. 

I  affirm  that  from  the  creation  of  the  world  there  ha 
approximating  general  education  that  has  not  come  fron 
the  State.  Churches  and  individuals  never  have  done, 
They  may  educate  the  few  in  the  towns  ;  and  the  lordly  c 
own  children.  But  if  you  go  to  Dare  or  Cherokee,  you  \ 
footed  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  helped.  Few  graduat< 
universities  teach  in  our  public  schools.  I  do  not  blame 
inducement.  The  great  masses  absolutely  depend  upon  ] 
education,  and  unless  these  schools  are  taught  by  efficient 
be  correctly  and  efficiently  instructed. 

I  taught  English  and  other  things  in  a  Baptist  college 
never  said  a  word  about  politics  or  creed.    I  do  not  car 
tional  questions.     I  believe  in  denominational  schools.    T 
can  never  reach  all  the  people.  ' 

This  is  largely  a  legislature  of  farmers ;  I  am  not  going  t 
I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  was  a  farmer  myself  until  the  \ 
town  until  after  the  war. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  industry  of  the  countn 
of  agriculture  are  between  75  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  poj 
Agricultural  wealth  is  the  vital  wealth  of  this  State.  Soloi 
himself  is  served  of  the  fields,"  «.  ^.,  that  the  farmer's  proc 
ernment.  My  friend.  Colonel  Polk,  said  not  long  ago  that 
culture  means  decay.  I  endorse  it.  The  world  is  always 
starvation.  If  you  stop  farm  operations  one  year  this 
Farmers  often  depreciate  their  calling  and  say,  well,  educ 
professional  men,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  make  good  farn 
times  a  prejudice  against  book-farming.  Agriculture  oug 
intellectual  effort  than  any  other  occupation.  To  no  othe 
varied  and  thorough  knowledge  be  brought.  I  want  to  prol 
dation  of  farming.  Good  farming  is  the  application  of  sci 
farms.  The  South  needs  improved  tillage,  skilled  labor, 
management.  Farmers  need  shrewd  sagacity  and  cultivate 
cially  if  they  are  going  to  take  charge  of  the  government, 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  political  ec 
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I  spend  about  three-fourths  of  every  year  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  not  a 
place  in  the  United  States  that  begins  to  compare  with  Western  North  Carolina 
in  value  and  extent  of  its  forests.  Take  the  capabilities  of  the  South.  We  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  greatness.  Mining  and  manufacturing  have  gone  forward, 
but  agriculture  has  languished.  Thia  must  not  continue  if  we  are  to  prosper  as 
a  people. 

So  I  give  two  tests  to  determine  whether  there  is  improvement  in  agriculture 
in  the  south : 

1.  Is  there  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  and  increased  products?  I  have  seen 
farms  that  have  been  in  cultivation  2,000  years  that  are  more  fertile  now  than 
when  in  their  virgin  state. 

2.  The  character  of  the  public  roads.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  with  such 
dirt  roads  as  we  have — in  Virginia,  for  instance ;  old  red  hills,  sedge  fields,  poor 
hogs,  &c. ,  do  not  make  good  farms.  I  would  like  to  be  Governor  for  half  an 
hour,  in  order  to  write  a  message.  It  would  be  like  Cleveland's  one-subject 
message  ;  it  would  be  on  the  necessity  of  good  country  roads.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  railroad  can  haul  a  ton  of  wheat  at  less  cost  than  a  farmer  can  haul  a 
bushel  of  wheat  over  the  roads — in  Virginia.  Our  people  complain  of  heavy 
State  tax.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  filching  by  the  General  Government  of  taxes 
on  the  articles  we  buy,  nor  the  State  tax.  It  is  not  school  or  other  tax,  but  it  is 
the  cost  of  getting  your  produce  to  market  that  chiefly  burdens  you. 

The  most  potent  and  beneficial  agencies  in  facilitating  exchange  have  been  the 
railroads.  Railroads  have  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  and  widened  the 
field  of  production.  In  1865  it  cost  I3.65  to  carry  flour  from  Chicago  to  Boston, 
and  two  years  after  it  cost  65  cents.  By  the  multiplication  of  railroads  transpor- 
tation has  been  cheapened.  The  same  result  would  come  from  good  roads.  I 
have  seen  a  woman  and  a  dog  hitched  to  a  wagon  in  Europe,  over  their  good 
roads  hauling  more  produce  than  four  mules  could  carry— in  Amherst  county, 
Virginia. 

Slavery  was  mischievous  economy.  It  concentrated  labor  and  capital  upon 
one  or  two  crops.  It  cursed  us  with  igfnorant  labor,  and  therefore  unproductive. 
Whenever  labor  or  soil  is  kept  to  one  or  two  things  there  will  be  stagnation. 
We  don't  give  enough  attention  to  consumption.  Any  family  that  will  go  into  a 
house  with  puncheon  floors  and  require  all  to  eat  bread  so  indigestible  as  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  except  to  create  sickness,  and  only  bacon,  and  expect  men  to  be 
cheerful,  happy,  and  useful,  is  wanting  in  common  sense.  We  need  to  know 
how  to  prepare  food  for  men  and  animals.  Take  the  commonest  industries  of 
life,  and  the  right  doing  of  those  things  is  advanced  by  intelligence.  Trained 
heads  and  trained  hands  are  needed  on  the  farms.  No  ignorant  people  were 
ever  a  prosperous  people.     Ignorance  never  did  any  good. 

I  heard  that  some  man  objected  to  the  normal  training  school  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  away  some  money  from  the  schools  and  gives  it  to  the  teachers.  To 
provide  the  school  will  reduce  public  schools  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  day 
in  the  year.    If  so,  I  will  give  a  contribution  from  the  Peabodv  Fund  to 

AN  amount  equal  TO  THE  APPROPRIATION  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Did  you  ever  employ  a  man  to  superintend  your  business?  You  don't  lose 
anything  by  employing  competent  men.  It  is  bad  economy  not  to  have  intelli- 
gent supervision.  The  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  unsatisfactory  because  you 
nave  schools  of  only  sixty  days.    The  taxable  property  ran  up  in  seven  years 
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over  1 13, 000,000,  while  your  school  revenue  ran  up  on 
tion  was  not  all  that  is  desired.  The  Constitution  dec 
months*  school.  If  the  teacher  be  worthless  your  in' 
Dogberries.  Have  trained  teachers  The  averas:e 
We  ought  to  make  it  efficient  and  valuable.  I  implore 
at  least,  are  trained  to  be  good  teachers.  There  is  i 
public  school  teachers.  If  you  establish  a  training:  s 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  whole  public  school  s 
General  education  does  not  make  a  good  doctor,  01 
teacher.    A  first  class  teacher  needs  special  training:. 

Martin  Luther  said  that,  as  he  looked  upon  his  con] 
saw  the  faces  of  angels,  who  told  him  to  go  on  preacl 
tiauity.  When  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  rebuked  by  the  p 
too  much  time  while  arguing  a  murder  case,  he  replied 
life  of  a  human  being." 

I  am  pleading  for  the  children  of  the  whole  State — foi 
life.  I  implore  you  in  their  name  to  enable  them  to  star 
with  the  children  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  a  science,  a  profession.  A  teacher 
learning.  He  needs  skill  in  teaching.  When  we  train 
to  have  trained  hands.  When  an  artist  painted  the  porti 
ton  he  dealt  with  dead  canvas.  When  a  teacher  goes 
with  something  responsive  and  upon  which  lasting  imp 
children  have  undeveloped  powers,  and  they  must  be  a 
and  duty.  Poor  teachers  do  them  great  harm.  Childr 
regard  to  their  adaptability  and  capacities ;  and  the  teac 
method  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  teach  according  to 
mind.    A  training  school  is  necessary  in  North  Carolina. 

We  are  human  beings  because  of  the  faculties  that  dl 
brute. 

What  will  make  North  Carolina  great  ?  Only  educate 
honorable  men  and  women.  Unless  we  do  our  duty£ 
their  education,  the  boys  and  girls  will  grow  up  in  ignorai 

He  closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Legisla 
Teachers'  Training  School  and  make  liberal  provisio 
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Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Febr 


PROGRAM, 
Tuesday^  February  '24,  iSgi^Momi 

10 — Opening  Exercises  and  Matters  of  Business. 

10:30 — **  The  Compulsory  School  Legislation  of  Illinc 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pe 
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Dicct^sion:  John  Hancock,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
G^ar%^  B.  Lane,  State  Superintendent,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  D.  L.  Kiehle,  State 
SoDcrintendent,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  John  MacDonald,  Editor  **  Western  School 
Journal,"  Topeka,  Kansas;  J.  A.  Shawan,  City  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12 — ''Compulsory  Education  in  Massachusetts." 

George  H.  Martin,  Agent  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

Discussio99  :  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  City  Superintendent,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  B.  G.  Nor- 
throp, Clinton,  Connecticut;  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, State  Superintendent,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island ;  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Afternoon — 2:30 — •*  Qualification  and  Supply  of  Teachers  for  City  Public 

Schools."  • 

WiLXiAM  E.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Discu5sio9%  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  "  School  Bulletin,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  David  W.  Har- 
lan, City  Superintendent,  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto,  Canada ;  L.  O.  Foose,  City  Superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania  ;  Orlando  M.  Lord,  City  Superintendent,  Portland,  Maine;  A.  B.  Blodgett, 
City  Superintendent,  Syracuse,  New  York ;  John  E.  Bradley,  City  Superintendent, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  Francis  Cogswell,  City  Superintendent,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts; R.  R.  Rogers,  City  Superintendent,  Jamestown,  New  York;  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  City  Superintendent,  Brookline,  Massachusetts ;  L.  H.  Jones,  City  Superinten- 
dent, Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  A.  S.  Olin,  City  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  ; 
^^^Q'^ge  J-  Luckey,  City  Superintendent,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


£vening^-Z — "The  National  Educational  Association— its  Organization 

and  Functions." 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

J>iscussion:  Aaron  Gove,  City  Superintendent,  Denver,  Colorado;  George  P.Brown, 
"Public  School  Journal,"  Bloomington,  Illinois  ;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  City  Superinten- 
dent, Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  State  Superintendent,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Wednesday,  February  2S—Moming. 

10— '*  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools." 

James  MacAlister,  President  Drexel  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^iseusjioH  :  Thomas  M.  BaUiet,  City  SuperintenHent,  Springfield,  MassachusetU  ;    Virgil 
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G.  Curtis,  City  Saperintendent,  New  Haven,  Connec 
Superintendent,  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  J.  H.  Hoose,  Pri 
land,  N.  Y.;  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Hebrew  Technical  Ii 


12—"  The  Highest  Office  of  Drawing." 

Frank  Aborn,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Public  Schoo 

Discussion  :  L.  W.  Day,  City  Superintendent,  Cleveland,  Oh 
'  Superintendent,  Yonkers,  N.  Y ;  H.  S.  Jones,  City  Superin 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  New  York  City. 


Afternoon — 2:30 — Report  of  Committee  appointee 
sider  the  matter  of  School  Statistics  an 

Committee:  William  T.  Harris, George  P.  Brown  and  James  V\ 
by  general  discussion. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  at  last  session  to 
Publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  E 

Committee:  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  L.  W.  Day  and  N.  A.  Calkins, 
discussion. 


Evening — 8 — Address  :  **  The  Public  School  and  Ci 
George  William  Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  t 

Discussion :  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaic 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  £.  E. 
Eugene  Bouton,  City  Superintendent,  Bridgeport,  Connectici 
Superintendent,  Lansing,  Michigan;  H.  W.  Compton,  City 
Ohio ;  Henry  A.  Wise,  City  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Mar) 
Superintendent,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Thursday^  February  2&— Morning 

"  Universities  and  Schools." 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galves 


Discussion  :  Harrison  E.  Webster,  President  Union  University,  Sch 
Williams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N 
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Official  Department. 


Sutc^J^'"''""  College  for  Training  of  Teacher.  New  York  Ci^ 
lf?r:r"''t?\P'>t'\-"' ^- Virginia.  Ja'^rM^"^ 
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«2^u      1    X  ^^"^»  ^"a"csion,  wesi  Vircinia  •  Tam*»c  \r    »*r       '\    "     *      ^'^'"t 


lion  of  Teachers  for  their  Work?" 


Hw»RV  Sabin,  Sute  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 


discussion  ■    H.  M.  La  Follette  S...-  c        • 

Beacb.  City  SaperintenS  Ci^„T"  ''"''-~P°«''  ^-"J*-  <  Wtlli.^  H. 
Worcester.  Massachusetur'Elwiro  0^"°"""  L  ""•  ''•  ''"'"*•  ^''^  S-P-n.endent, 
Jersey;  E.Oram  Lyte.  ^0,11  n^^.^c"' ^'^  S-P^-'-I'm.  Tren.on,  New 
Prettyman.  State  Suiri^tenden^B^r  !!^°°'' M"'e"vit,e.  Pennsylvania ,  E.  B. 
of  Eduction.  Mariru.  Sbio  J^^T:u'  ''^■' J""""  =«-■  ^^  "  S.  Commissioner 
New  York.  New  York  City;  £^1  w'"'  c*""'  ^''"''"''  ^"'"•""^  °*'  "^ 
sas;  William  E.  Sheldon.'.'.  J^.^  Tf"  ^T;  T  l"^""''"'*'''''  ^<"-''».  «- 
Raub.  President  State  Board  ofTi  °\^"""°'>."  B^'on.  Massachusetts;  A.  N. 

«er.  City  Superintenae!,  New„f  New";  ""^n' '^''''''''^ '  ^"""-  '^^  «-'"- 
School,  New  Brunswick.  New  Tc~f„^r'^'  ^^  "•  ^°°'''  "^"'g"'  Grammar 
Pennsylvania;    Emmet  Belkn.orTc  ''"*'''  ^''^  Superintendent,  Erie. 

Foster.  City  Superintendent.  Itha'c.??!  y"'"""'""'''"'  ^"P^.  «-   Vork;  L.  C. 


£venzn^    8    Repots  of  Committees,  Miscellaneous  Business,  Election 

of  Officers,  etc. 

senger  and  CentrarrSlt^r.'^'".""^'  ""*"  ""*  '^'■"■"k  Li"  =""1  ""^  Southern  Pas- 
of  these  respective  associates  wlT  ^"^^'"^  ^"^'  '""^  P°'""  *■">'"  ">'  '""""'y 
Philadelphia  shall  be  retu^ed  at  7  ^  ""'^'  ""'•«='•«  f"«  g''""?  ">  'he  meeting  at 
certificate,  "id"  certificates  to  be  ota'-i  ">«  highest  limited  rate  on  the  Committee's 
cates  must  be  endorsed  at  Phil.j  i  u°  .  *""""'  '*"''  »'  "'rting  pwints.  These  certifi. 
the  starting  point  is  „„t  lo^^  tlSlTth  '  ^^  "^^  "**"•  ^'"«»'''  "^  ""  ^-^P"""™'-  " 
c«sion.  tickets  should  be  purchas.7f  ^*  ''"'"'y  °^  «»e  associations  granting  the  con- 
tory.  where  a  through  ticket  ^i^Z^T  I  '^'i"  '°  *'  »«""'  P"'"'  "'">'"  ^^l"  ''"i" 
be  purch«,ed  within  three  ^  ^  t.  "'^  "'  P"'^*"-"*-  '^''<=  «-"«  ticket  must 
redaction  of  fare  will  be  gr^t^  ^Z'  .'  "'^  *  ^'"^  °^  ""=  ""''"«■  '«''"««'=  ^ 
•t^Hng  point,  and  are  notl^LfcraWe      Th  ^T^^'      Certificates  must   be  secured  at 

three  days  after  the  close  of  the  l^etL      tT  """*       "'"^"""'^  ''"^  ^"''™  »»*"*=  "''bin 

Hox«.-TT,e  headquarter   rT  ''° ''"P-""'"  "«»»<'-'-"•- '-''-. 

Ninth  «,d  Chestnut  streets.     Me  '  *  ^P^f  »<«  ''"I  b"  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  corner  of 
tacluding  board   «.d  lodgi„.    '!^",'"  V"""^'"**^  «  f«,m  *a.5P  to  S4-00  p^,!, 
Kssions  of  the  Department  wii,  k  \  1'       *  ~'"'"«*d  on  the  American    ple«     ^^1 
Chestnut  ««et..  '  ''>«  be  held  in  Association   Hall,  corner  of  Fift^^J^^ 


ALL  KINDS  OF  PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  &c. 

CATALOGUES,   PAMPHLETS,    BOOKS,   PAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  CIRCULARS, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS,  PROGRAMMES,  LETTER  and 

NOTE-HEADS,  ENVELOPS,  BILL-HEADS,  BUSINESS 

CARDS,  COURT-BLANKS,  WARRANTS, 

CHECK-BOOKS, 

IN  FACT  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  LETTER-PRINTING, 

Correspondence  invited  about  anything  you  need,  and  will  quote  prices 
promptly.  Address 

WM.  ELLIS  JONES, 

Richmond,  Va. 

THE   BEST  AGENCY  TO  JOIN 

Is  the  one  most  likely  to  aid  yoo  in  Becarlng  a  dMiruble  podtloD.  The  Agency  meet  likely  to  aMist  you  ii 
the  one  that  has  an  eetabllshed  patronage.  During  the  last  four  years  no  Agency  has  done  more  to  earn  the 
confidence  of  the  best  Schools  and  Colleges  throughout  the  coantry  than  the 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU  V)F  ELMHURST  (Chicago),  III. 

Among  oar  regular  patrons  are  City  Schools*  Academies,  Gollegea,  State  Normals,  Church  Scboola,  Ac ,  tta* 
accept  teachers  recommended  by  us  without  farther  roference.  For  proof  of  our  cUima,  read  our  Manoal 
of  Teetlmonlals.  Address 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

February— d  mos.  ELMHUBST,  ILL. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  ON  LONG  TIME. 


*^  KENMORE,"  n^tLT  Amherst  ConrthonM,  V*^ 

A  very  valuable  school  property,  is  oflfered  as  above  on  most  liberal  terms.  Extensive 
buildings  of  every  kind  needed,  and  io6  acres  of  fertile  land,  much  of  it  well  set  in  grass 
and  clover,  are  embraced  in  the  property. 

Terms  will  be  liberal.     For  particulars  address  H.  A.  STRODE, 

January— 3t.  Fort  Hill  Post-Office,  S.  C. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Drawer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  F.  FOX,  Manager. 


DIXON'8  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

Penolla  are  uneqaaled  for  ainooth,  tongli  leada. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the  Educational  Journal,  and  send  i6 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money.  j«a.M)*ljr 


IT   ST-AJCiTDS    ^T   THE   HB-A-ID. 


THE  LI&HT-RDMWa 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuff  placed  with 
each  '*  Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  !'  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.»  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 

Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

IP     MAT"  ^    SAMrZJE  CARD  of 

I  ^     M 1 1  ft    the     le<iding     n^umbers 

II  II U  I    u-Ul  be  sent  FBJC£  on 
receipt  of  return  postage,  2  CENTS, 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  New  York. 

Aug.  90 — ly 


ITHE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JUST  PUBLISHED— EMTIRELT  KE  V. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNArK)NAL, 

DICTIONARY 


$3000^ 


J  A  YEA  K  !  T  undPitnk««  to  briefly 
■  te«ch»ny  fairly  int»ni(rf  lit  p»T*on  t>'"»'iihcr 
lKx,wboc«n  reud  nud  write,  and  \«iko, 
Itflvr  initructioii,will  work  industiiounly, 
r  how  to  turn  Three  TbouKiiDd  DolUtH  • 
Te«rinth«drownIt»e«Iit1os^wh«?ri'verth*y!1ve.I  will  hUo  furnish 
the  »itu«tionorcniplnnninit,at  which  you  pan  pjirn  thnt  fiinoutii. 
Nomoner  fornicunleBii«uc»'«i»»ftil  bb  abov*-.  Knsilyond  quickly 
I««med.  I  dwlre  but  one  worke*  iVoni  fsch  «liutrict  or  opunry.  I 
hare  already  taught  and  provided  with  cmploynicnt  a  Inrtro 
nMnbcr,  who  are  making  oror  #aOOO  a  jr««artn.  h.  IiaXJEW 
and  SOI^m.  Full  itnnlcular*  FRKR.  AddreM  nt  once. 


VLVLmU9UJHCi 


Snug  little  furiuReii  have  bren  made  at  j 
work  for  uip,  by  Anna  P9g«,  Austin, 
^Texas,  nnd  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
■uf.  Others  arp doing aa  well.  Why 
not  you?  Some  eam  over  $500.00  a 
iionth.  You  can  do  the  work  aud  live  ' 
,  it  home,  whcrpver  you  are.  Even  he-  I 
ainnera  are  eaiiJly  eaminir  from  $6  to  , 
ilOaday.  All  apt**.  Wenhow  you  how  t 
and  Mart  you.  Can  work  in  Miarc  time 
Of  all  the  time.  Bigr  money  for  work- ' 
era.     Failure  unknown  among  thenu  I 

^       NEW  and  wonderful.  Particulars  fk-ee. 

!•.,  Box  980  Portland, M«iu«  1 


A  CRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Librarv. 

Bevision  has  been  in  proeress  forever  10  Years. 

More  than  lOO  editorial  laborensjemployed. 

$300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  H«8t. 
SoldbyallBookseUors.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 

G.  A  G.  M£RRTAM  A  CO..  Pnblishera, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 

Catitidnl— There  have  recently  been  issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  the  1847  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  an  edition  long 
since  superannuated.  Thesx*,  books  are  civcn 
various  names, — **  Webster's  Unabridged,"  ^*Tho 
Great  Webster's  Dictionary,"  "  W<.^stei'p  Big 
Dictionary,"  **  JVebster's  Encyolopedic  Dictiona- 
ry," etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  eonceminpf  them  are 
very  misleadinp,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A  to 
Z,  is 44  years  old,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
made  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 

Feb.— 1 1. 


SEASONABLE  SCIENCE  STUDIES, 


THE    CATALOGUE   OF  THE 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Presentsi  niauv  ailrat'iJvL'  and  popuUir  LcxL-books,  fipproprta^Le  to  the  prrsent  sea^oti- 

UOTA  NY  a  re  l  h  c  to\  lo  vv  i  n  e  ^ 


In  the  study  of 


Gray '1  How  Planta  Grow ......  ^ ... ,  ,.Bu  ctiits 

Oray'fi  How  Plants  Behave... .ucenla 

A  vREimbti  and    hiiihSy  mLuri^biliiig:  book  for  Lhe 
homf  or  tlK-  ?.<iiiiol. 

Orty'ii  Leaaon«  in  Bfltady. 94  cents 

Gray's  Manual  of  Bo tanj^  ., ...,.  .^i.da 

Gray^a    Lesions    and    Manual.    In  txie 

V4  »luin« - , ...,..,»..  ,Ji.  j6 

A  siandnrtl  and  f popular  wfji  k+     Adapted  to 
UftL*  in  Coili'scs  and  SdnxiJs. 

Gray'a  School  aad  Field  Botany., |i.Ho 

A  Tcxt-B<3ok  for  Mi^h  Sclioob  and  Acade- 
mics. 

Cou1tBt*a  Botany  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

t»iii4  ........P.. ...fi.6? 

A  flnra   adapted  in   the   moLintam  !it;Ctioit   of 

the  United  Stalvfj.  in  the  i^nh  inciidian. 

Gray  and  Coulter*?  Text -Book  of  Wea* 

tern  BotaCiy.... ...,.,, ..,.,,|*,i6 

BtMnK  ^■ri'v's  Les{K>m  and  Cou Iter  i^  Manual 

bnund  in  «iie  volume- 

Gray 'a  Structural  Botany ., f  2.00 

Good  a  1  v'  a  Ph  y  ai  ol  0  ^ical  Ootan  y    - ...fz.oo 

nrhi)(  vLjt*^.  I  iiiid  11  ol  f'ray's  Kotfttiica! Text- 
Bociki  the  Hitfht^al  Amerkau  amhority, 

Herrlck'a  Chapter  a  od  Plant  Lift* 6a  rent  fi 

A  h<nik  fur  voiin^  rtfjdefs,  giving  much  infnr- 
malLuii  ill  r^impie  laEign<it;L-. 


Hooker'a  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 

Parti.  Plants.,..     .. ......  jj  cents  j 

An  excellent  rla^s-book,  and  a  gf^at  lavcfrite  I 
for  family  reading.  j 

Steele's  Fourteen  Week  a  In  Botany  ....|i.oo 
Intrfrtlucin^  I  he  pupil  at  once  lo  the  study  of 
the  plaui!=^  by  ineans  of  liv'in^  ^pecimeDS^. 

Wood's  How  lo  Study  Ptaata fi.oo 

The  same  us  the  above  workj  with  added 
t^hapterfi  on  Ph>^inloitieal  and  Systejnattc  B<iitany. 

Wood's  Le^aona  in  Botany........... 90 cents 

Wood's  American  Botanist  and  FloHat  .|i.7s 

Both  works  recently  revihtrd  h>  f^rof.  O.  R. 
Willis.  Rtmiirkably  well  adapted  to  da^s  in- 
struct I  cm  and  private  study. 

Wood's  Deacriptive  Butany. ..,.,.,,...  ,^1.25 
HeitiK  thertora  only  of  the  Amertcan  Botanist 
ami  F  Ion  St. 

Wood's  New  Class  Book  of  Botany...  ^2.50 
A  standard  wc^rk  of  great  merit  tor  the  stu- 
dent's library-. 


Youmans'a  Firat  Booh  In  Botany. 


.64cts 


Youmans's  Descriptive  BatMay...^,^.   ..$1.20 

Laying;  rhe  foundiUiori   for  a  kiiowknl^e  of  j 
botany  bv  a  regular  stutk  of  the  plants  themselves. 

BedtEey's  Physio  I  og^lMl  Botanv.    .....  ..|i.ao 

Adafited   tn  .\in(.*rieau  Se^ocds  as  a  ^e«]uel  to  ; 
\'o Qiii 'AU s '3  Uc'iC r  1  ] It ]V e  B^ 'tan y . 


On  the  subject  of 


G^EOLOG^"5^ 


Thk  American  Rook  Cowll■A^fv''i  calidoffUt:  pio!§ents  a  list  of  a  do^en  works  by  such  entinunt  edo- 
cators  ftiid  HciLMUi&t«»  as  ANiJRt'.vvs,  L>ANa,  Gkikip;,  Kt:D;:iE,  T,e  Cowtk,  McAcwja^,  and  Hhite, 
Niciiot.soN,  SiVFA.R,  Wki.i.s,  nnd  William?;,     tn 


Are  worlci  by    BrkwstseKj  ClaRkjs  Cooi.kv 
Rain^h  Kn,scoiij  Sthklh,  SxciDLJikO,  \Vi-:i.i.!^, 


Fi  [OTh  and  SrontR,  HooKKic,  NomroN,  roi?TER, 
and  VouMAWS  ;  Hud  in  ,  „ 


.^.QX^ojsroi^Tr 


Jt,i* 


Are  cnnl[  thtilinms  by  BOWEN,  GJLLiiT  iitid  Rolfh,  Kidolr,  LoCKVKH^  ^f□RTON,  Peck,  Rov  Rohn-  ' 
LioSf  nnd  i5i>.i'.i.i£.  .        r  '  1 

IkiiiidtK  I  he  iihnvu\  and  manv  1  it  her  works  cfjvciinjj  M  the  depsitments  nf  scii%.      -the  Ambbican 
Hoot  CoMrANV  puVtHsheE  thnsv  popular  and  rcliabte  iiltle  irciiljes  kn<j\vn  as  thi.- 

SOIH3TMCSE    :PKIl!yffEmS 

Kditkij  av  pROFKSsos^  Hl'Xl  KV.  RfJSCOK,  AND  BAl.FOrR  STEWART: 


*»iti:o:B3_ 


J'txtti^lfottf  : 


Thi"  writers  fif  lh«;Tie  /'^►riks  have  \\y\\  ^mderstood  how  to  be  concise  without  beiftij  dull,  and  will  bt  ' 
found  eJttnmelv  hirid  in  their  espi'sitions.     Prcp;ired  bv  eminent  mm,  thc&c  primcn*  claim  to  be  not 
only  a  most  s.iluaNt- Lidiliiion  to  LdiiLatitPTj;\l  liicrature,  but  tht  best  stepping  atones  in  our  lanciitgc  , 
to  kiiiitvLiljre  in  vririous  duiMittimnts  of  S4;ieniTe.  ! 

TKACUI.k?^,  PARKSis.  stirtJffL  officers,  the  gkni-tral  eradkr,  and  all  othhjis  who  are 
litokini;  (or  the  hi  vt  ^wkjWs  should  ^.'\n\  Jct  tin.*  A.  B.  C.  raialosfijt  M  over  3.000  4c bool  and  colkge 
tfvt- hooks.     It  wjM  h^-  sent  frep,  post-paid  ,  to  anv  addrt»tSi  on  apphcatic^n  lo  lb* 

l^>^^i:^:^^^:^r^t^:  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

CltlC.^I..U.J3i^&2ficjWai»ash  Avenue.  ninL-lllv.r\n     UMUJ\     UUlflTrtlll. 
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Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 
The   so-cali. 


CC^utlines  or  * 

Tistrris,  L.L    A    ^^  lectures  delivered  at  Richmond  College  by  Professor  H.  H. 


lanci  some  ye  ^^  Universitvextension  movement,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  Eng- 

than     at   the    ^'"^  ^8^^'  ^^^  nowhere  in  the  South  met  with  a  warmer  reception 

years  tlieprof      ^^^  °^  trustees  and  faculty  of  Richmond  College.     For  several 

at  certain  per'^^^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  inviting  the  general  public  to  sit  with  their  classes 

turing-    to  lar  '^^^  ^^  ^^®  course,  and  they  have  always  had  the  pleasure  of  lec- 

Harrls    has   b^^    and  attentive  audiences.     By  influence  and  example  Professor 

<3isseminatinQ^^^"  among  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  potent  scheme  for 

and    have  av^    Classical  knowledge,  and  his  lectures  have  been  better  attended 

entertaining^^^^ened   more  general  interest  than  any  others  of  the  learned  and 

last  year  "  :^   ^•'ies.     His  public  lectures  in  i888-'89 discussed  "Greek  Orators  *' 

related  the    iT^^^  Poetry*'  was  the  inviting  theme,  and  this  session  the  lecturer 

*^t:ory  of  "Lyric  and  Melic  Poetry'*  and  their  impassioned  singers. 


Epic  po^f. 

declined,  to     ^^  reached  its  zenith  as  early  as  850  B.  C.  and  then  rapidly 

Eoic    recit      ^^^  succeeded  about  ycx)  B.  C.  by  new  and  more  varied  forms. 

This  news   ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  supported  by  the  twanging  of  a  solemn  harp. 

hence  its  '^^^ies  was  accompanied  by  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  lyre— 

The  caus         •^ic. 

Th     ^^    ^^  ^^^  change,  though  deep-rooted,  are  not  hard  to  ascer- 
then  to  de  ^^    ^^^^  ^  change  in  government  from  regal  to  aristocratic  and 
f  r    their    '^^^^ratic.      Even  at  Sparta  the  kings  preserved  only  the  name, 
^^         ^     A^^^^^r    ^^?   hampered  and  overruled  by  the  Ephors.      Priam, 
HI        Vfh  ^^^lles   and   Odysseus  were  no  longer  the  models  of  proud 
P^     ^^^     j^    ^^d  lost  respect  for  Zeus-born  kings,  nor  could  their  exploits 
interes         ^     ^^gemblies  of  people  rioting  in  new-found  freedom.     The 
time    w       ^n^     of  intense  activity.     Commerce  was  extending,    colonies 
were  sp^^gi^^^^  ^p   ^ivil  and  barbarian  wars  were  waging,  and  the  n\\gV\ty 

'^^ ported  for  the  Journal  by  Prof,  p^  ^  goatwright. 
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contest  with  Asiatic  powers  was  fast  approaching.  It  was  not  an  hour 
when  men  could  look  quietly  back  at  a  glorious  past,  for  all  their  energies 
were  absorbed  in  social  and  political  questions  pressing  for  immediate 
solution.  This  was  the  period  of  the  nation's  youth.  In  childhood  the 
Greeks  had  loved  the  stately  hexameters  of  heroic  verse ;  in  manhood 
they  would  learn  to  appreciate  dramatic  presentation ;  between  these  must 
come  the  period  of  surging  passion,  intense  self-consciousness — the  days 
of  tumultuous  love  and  daring  ambition. 

Epic  poetry  is  objective,  impersonal — the  poet  hides  behind  his  work 
and  draws  inspiration  from  his  theme.  Lyric  is  subjective,  personal — 
the  poet  pours  out  the  present  emotions  of  his  own  soul.  The  master- 
pieces of  Burns  and  Father  Ryan  afford  unrivaled  illustrations  of  these 
characteristics.  There  is  no  great  breadth  of  thought,  but  profound 
depth  of  feeling. 

The  sources  of  lyric  poetry  are  found  in  the  early  hymns  used  on  reli- 
gious occasions.  Such  were  the  Paeans  or  Nomes  in  worship  of  Apollo; 
and  the  Dithyrambs  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  Early  in  the  seventh  century 
these  old  popular  forms  of  poetry  began  to  be  taken  up  and  cultivated  by 
men  of  higher  rank  and  better  intellect. 

DIVISIONS   OF   LYRIC   POETRY. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  great  mass  of  Greek  lyrics  have  come  down 
to  us.  They  were  composed  for  the  times  and  naturally  perished  with 
what  gave  them  birth.  They  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two 
heads  as  Transitional  and  Genuine  Melic,  The  former  is  subdivided 
into  Elegiac,  which  was  written  in  distichs  and  adapted  to  laments  and 
epigrams ;  and  Iambic,  written  in  verses  and  adapted  to  satire  and  sym- 
posia. The  divisions  of  Melic  poetry  are  Lesbian,  which  was  written  in 
stanzas  and  sung  of  love  and  wine;  and  Choral  written  in  strophes  and 
used  for  worship.  The  dialect  of  the  first  two  divisions  was  Ionic,  of  the 
last  two  Aeolic  and  Doric  respectively.  The  dialect  was  permanent,  irre- 
spective of  the  nationality  of  the  writer.  All  sorts  of  themes  are  treated 
in  each  kind,  but  those  mentioned  are  most  usual  and  characteristic. 

I.   ELEGIAC   POETRY. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Probably  it  is  a  Lydian  or  Phry- 
gian word — imported,  as  the  music  certainly  was. 

This  poetry  was  used  originally  at  funerals,  then  made  a  vehicle  for  all 
sorts  of  strong  emotion.  In  form  it  departs  very  slightly  from  Epic. 
The  longer  Elegies  seem  to  have  opened  in  a  strain  of  wildest  excitement 
and  gradually  cooled  down  to  the  point  for  vigorous  action.  Solon's 
Elegy  on  the  recapture  of  Salamis  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  this. 
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At  this  point  Professor  Harris  with  realistic  description  sketched  the 
Elegiac  writers:  Callinus,  the  reputed  inventor  of  rythm;  Tyrtaeus,  the 
lame  schoolmaster;  Mimnermus  of  Smyrna;  Solon,  the  poet,  lawgiver, 
statesman,  and  founder  of  the  Athenian  republic;  Theognis,  the  blue- 
blooded  Bourbon  of  Megara;  and  lastly,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  cele- 
brated epigrammatist. 

2.   IAMBIC   POETRY 

was  first  and  most  frequently  written  in  trimeters.  In  several  respects  it 
IS  antipodal  to  Elegiac,  for  that  descends  and  this  ascends.  The  interest, 
slight  at  first,  rises  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  poem.  Its  rythm  is 
very  familiar,  being  that  of  the  great  body  of  English  poetry.  It  was 
especially  adapted  to  satire,  but  was  used  for  many  other  purposes. 

Archilocus,  its  reputed  inventor,  born  on  Paxos.  a  mounUin  of  purest 
marble,  went  in  early  manhood  to  hunt  for  gold  amid  the  Black  Hills  of 
Thrace,  encountered  all  the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life,  loved  with  intensest 
passion  the  giri  he  left  behind  him,  returned  poor,  was  rejected  by  her 
father,  had  all  his  passion  turned  to  gall,  and  poured  it  out  in  bitterest 
invective.  His  later  years  were  equally  turbulent,  and  he  fell  in  battle, 
bemoaned  as  one  of  the  brightest  wits  ever  known,  and  ranked  by  the 
Greeks  as  second  only  to  Homer. 

Simonides,  of  Amorgos,  was  a  respectable  merchant  of  narrow  views 
and  morose  temper.  Two  of  his  works  survive— a  piece  of  shrewd  advice 
to  his  son,  and  a  fearful  satire  on  woman. 

This  lecture  closed  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Fables  of  JEsop  and 
the  fashion  of  impromptu  toasts  at  feasts,  both  of  these  being  commonly 
in  Iambic  verse. 

The  second  lecture  discussed— 

MELIC   OR   SONG   POETRY. 

Genuine  Lyric  or  Melic  poetry  may  be  roughly  divided  into  personal- 
suitable  in  form  and  sentiment  for  a  solo;  and  choral- suited  for  a  group 
of  voices,  accompanied  among  the  Greeks  by  dancing  or  graceful  move- 
ments in  harmony  with  the  thoughts  expressed. 

3.    iEOLIC   SCHOOL. 

This  species  sprang  nip  at  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  under  the 
genius  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  and  was  successfully  imitated  by  Anacreon 
o!  leos.  resident  mainly  at  Athens.  Its  character  is  best  explained  by 
Sketching  the  lives  of  its  principal  authors. 

Alcaeus  lived  in  troublous  times.  The  oligarchy  to  which  he  belonged 
was  twice  overthrown  by  tyrants,  who  in  turn  fell  by  assassination;  and 
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then  the  noble  Pitlacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  was  chosen  dictator, 
and,  like  his  great  Athenian  contemporary  Solon,  laid  the  foundation  of 
democratic  government.  Alcaeus  was  banished  and  took  service  under 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  one  of  his  brothers  enlisting  at  the  same  lime  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  may  fix  the  dates  to  say  that  the  two  may  have  met 
in  some  of  the  wars  their  sovereigns  waged  in  Palestine.  Perchance 
Alcaeus  heard  the  aged  Jeremiah  in  his  retreat  at  Tahpanhes,  and  his 
brother  may  have  seen  Daniel  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  Magi,  or 
heard  the  harp  of  the  youthful  Ezekiel  **by  the  rivers  of  Babylon." 
Such,  at  least,  were  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Of  his  ten  books  of 
songs — political,  convivial,  and  amatory — only  a  few  fragments,  quoted 
by  grammarians  and  others,  have  survived.  They  seem  to  have  been 
composed  for  a  limited  audience  on  festive  occasions,  and  have  furnished 
models  and  ideas  to  Horace,  Catullus,  Byron,  and  other  like  poets. 

There  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  whom  he  describes  as 
** violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho."  Her  character  was 
early  assailed  by  Athenians,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Her  manners 
were  those  of  the  Levant,  and  did  not  indicate  what  similar  behavior 
might  have  done  at  Athens  ;  her  sentiments  were  passionate,  but  not 
ungoverned  ;  the  story  of  her  Lucadian  leap  is  unquestionably  a  myth, 
based,  perhaps,  on  some  poem  in  which  she  describes  such  an  issue  of 
unrequited  love.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  brunette  of  small  stature  and 
rare  beauty,  a  married  woman  with  a  much-loved  daughter,  and  the  hon- 
ored head  of  a  school  of  young  ladies  studying  poetry.  Of  the  nine 
books  she  composed,  only  two  sKort  poems  and  a  few  fraginenis  survive. 
They  are  notable  for  intense  depth  of  feeling  and  exquisite  grace  of 
diction.  The  ode  translated  by  Catullus,  and  from  him  by  Lord  Byron, 
beginning:  **  Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be,*'  may  serve  as  a  sample. 

Anacreon,  born  at  Teos,  lived  mainly  at  the  splendid  courts  of  Poly- 
crates,  of  Samos,  and  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens,  and  well  suited 
such  surrounding.  His  verses  lack  naturalness,  spontaniety,  feeling,  and 
make  amends  only  by  mechanical  polish.  This  character  invited  imita- 
tion, and  the  dialect  of  the  **  Odes,"  translated  by  Moore,  show  that  they 
are  spurious,  though  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  genuine. 

4.   DORIC   OR   RELIGIOUS   POETRY. 

Three  varieties  are  to  be  distinguished — the  Sjmple  Chorus,  used  at 
Sparta  in  worship  of  Apollo  ;  the  Dithyramb,  in  worship  of  Dionysus, 
developed  at  Corinth ;  and  the  Epinician  Ode  used  in  celebrating 
victories. 

The  earlier  authors  were  Alcman,  of  Sardis,  eminent  as  poet  and 
dancing  master  at  Sparta ;  Terpander,  of  Lesbos,  who  completed  the 
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octave  by  adding  three  strings  to  the  lyre  ;  Tisias,  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son, of  Himera  in  Sicily;  and  Areion,  of  Methymna,  whose  music  charmed 
the  dolphins. 

The  principal  writers  of  Doric  or  ch  oral  lyric  were  two : 
Simonides,  of  Ceos,  lived  during  and  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  sur- 
passed all  others  in  versatility,  being  cosmopolitan  in  tastes  and  habits, 
equally  at  home  with  the  tyrants  of  Thessaly  or  the  democrats  of  Athens; 
ready  for  feast  or  funeral,  for  elegy,  "satire  or  ode;  doing  quite  well  in 
every  kind  of  verse,  but,  of  course,  superlatively  excellent  in  none.  His 
predecessors  had  received  presents;  he  wrote  for  stipulated  pay,  and 
praised  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 

Pindar,  of  Beotia,  stahds  alone  among  his  countrymen,  but,  like  Epa- 
minondas,    towers   high    above  all  his  contemporaries.      He  owes   his' 
eminence  partly  to  native  genius  and  hard  work,  partly  to  circumstances, 
among  which  were  the  introduction  of  orgiastic  sun-worship,  the  growth 
of  natural  feeling  during  the  Persian  war,  and  the  rise  of  tragedy,  for  he 
was  contemporary  with  ^schylus.     He  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
court  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse,  but  lacked  the  arts  of  a  popular  courtier. 
His  fame  rests  mainly  on  odes,  many  of  which  are  preserved  complete,  in 
which  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  victors  at  the  Olympian  or  Pythian 
games.     The  successful  champion  was  received  at  home  with  a  feast  and 
his   praises  sung  by  a  comus.  or  band  of  revellers,  whence  comes  our 
word  encomium.     His  style  is  sententious,  adorned  with  mythic  lore, 
laden  with  imagery,   and  rushing,   as   Horace  says,    *'like  a  swollen  * 
torrent.*' 


[For  the  Journal.] 

The  Proposed  «« Educational  Association  of  Virginia." 

BY   MISS  CELKSTIA    PARRISH,    STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  few  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  giving  the  plan 
of  an  association  to  be  permanently  organized  in  Lynchburg  next  June, 
and  describing  its  temporary  formation.  For  this  reason  no  details  need 
he  given  now.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  association.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  these  at  their  full  value 
and  in  all  their  manifold  bearings.  Only  the  most  apparent  can  be  men- 
tioned here. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  combinations.  The  force  of  the  truism, 
"In  union  there  is  strength,*'  was  perhaps  never  so  fully  recognized  as 
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now.  Even  farmers,  the  class  which  politicians  so  long  believed  impos- 
sible to  be  held  together  in  any  distinctive  organization,  are  causing  their 
united  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Teachers  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  these  facts.  Whatever  of  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
wise,  philanthropic  and  patriotic  school,  officers — and  the  name  of  these 
good  things  is  legion — there  are  yet  many  things  which  only  the  teachers 
themselves  can  do,  and  which  they  cannot  do  individually.  There  are 
some  things  which  can  be  done  ofily  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
school  officers  and  teachers,  and  other  things  still  which  need  the  added 
effort  of  the  people.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  bringing  about 
the  much  desired  union  of  action.  We  know  that  teachers  all  over  the 
State  have  groaned  under  what  they  considered  their  wrongs.  Small 
*  salaries,  short  terms,  insecure  tenure  of  office,  inefficiency  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  trustees,  the  thousand  and  one  evils  incident  to  their  work 
as  it  now  proceeds,  in  truth,  render  their  lives  anything  but  flower-strewn; 
but  if  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  unite  in  an  association  the  object 
of  which  is  the  good  of  their  work  in  all  its  phases,  they  will  necessarily 
be  able  to  exercise  a  most  potent  influence  in  lessening  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain.     Let  them  no  longer  groan,  but  come  and  work. 

While  we  may  hope  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  association 
many  improvements  will  be  wrought  in  general  school  affairs,  because 
evils  now  obscure  or  hidden  may,  by  its  means,  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  proper  authorities,,  yet,  in  their  anticipations  of  the  good  to  be 
done,  teachers  should  not  forget  the  many  beams  to  be  cast  from  their 
own  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underestimate  the  teachers  of  Virginia. 
I  know  their  patience  and  their  long-suffering  under  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. I  know  their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  their  high  mental  and 
moral  worth.  But  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  need  among  them  of  a 
greater  esprit  du  corps,  of  a  broader  culture,  of  higher  ambitions  and  of 
a  pervading  belief  in  the  dignity  of  their  calling  Which  would  drive  from 
their  ranks  all  unworthy  pretenders.  Many  of  them  need,  too,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  science  of  teaching  which 
may  be  learned  just  as  other  sciences  are,  and  which  can  best  be  applied 
to  practical  purposes  after,  not  before,  it  is  learned.  The  people,  also, 
perhaps  more  than  the  teachers,  need  to  be  taught  that  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession and  not  a  makeshift;  that  it  is  not  provided  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  young  ladies  whose  sole  purpose  in  taking  it  up  is  to  earn  just 
enough  money  to  buy  a  trousseau,  or  as  a  temporary  employment  for 
young  gentlemen  who  condescend  to  yawn  and  grumble  over  it  until  a 
more  remunerative  occupation  can  be  found ;  that  the  neighborhood  school 
is  not  a  philanthropic  institution  established  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
paying  a  neighborhood  boy  or  girl  a  monthly  stipend,  which  stipend  is 
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?ht":::e '  gold  relr  ^''^  ^r  ^^^^  °^  --  p---*  --b,.. 

teacher  .nore'li^  fhaTwhicl  th^  '"  '"'°  '"  '"""^-^  '^^-^^  ^'^ 
preacher-.-.  .  i„lo  'eonfiH  /  "^  '''"'"'  '°''"'*^  ''''  ^^'^''^^  ^-^  '^e 
trained  for  his  work  knol  T'"""'  *'"'  ''^  '^^^''^^- »'''-"«  ^^^ 

his  pupils  ™n  I!  .  somewhat  more  about  it  than  the  parents  of 

cept  or  an  educatS  ^  u  J  *"*^  J""'  "°*  *"''  '^*'"  =»  "'o^**!  Pre- 
eafof  acout;r;e:Lrer'^''  "'^'*  '^"  with  new  force  upo/the 

edrioi;\todaZri;  i'^""  "^'tt'  '''^"  '''^  '"'^'^'■"^^  °^  - 

of  the  one  now  prLw, ed  I  "'T''^  '*"  ^^"^  "'*'y^'  ''^  "'^  '"^^""g- 
in  the  country  soT/1;  I  "'"  '™'"  "'^  ''""'^^  *"■  '''^  ^«'  «d"<^«t°« 
in  addition  ^ih-rthe'  -nK  '"'"'  ™^>' ''^^^  ^"^^  '"^-<^''o"^  but. 
all  subjects  cont'^t^riu'  °PP°'-'""»i««  for  the  freest  discus. ion  of 
the  sametivrCr      7.      ''''  '''°°'"     ^''^  ''"'"'''^«'  '-^''-  -"'  have 

-y  have  :Ltt:?treVeSratl;^:.  '"^'  ^"^  '°  ^  ^^^^^^"  -'-'  '' 
Al^pTesem  tl """'  ^°""'^':  "'""  '"  *  «^^^"'"'-  ^°°^  '°  ^'^  accomplished. 

different"  in  cha,a"er"  So""''?  ""  l^'"'  '^°P'"'  ''■°'"  ""^'^^'^  ^'^^r 
shape  from  th^nW  ?^  ""^  °'"'  "''^^  '"''°°'"'  ''^"'"ff  t^^en  their 
differen  fro  JJ  u"^  ""'^^'-  «'-'="™«'«»'=es  and  for  a  populatioa 

when  117  ";''•■  °^"'  ^^^  f°""d  this  borrowed  system  lose  its  vitalit^ 

-igll  s^bVar-d^'ln"'^''^  ""  ^'^  '^^^*'''^''  ""''''  '-^  ^-"  - 

conducted  upon  no  fixed"  T"^  ""T'^'  °'  '"'  ^'^'^  '"^  ^'^""^'^  -« 
countv  « .    ^       ^  pedagogical  principles  whatever,  because  the 

at  se    i  r'"'".   "'  """''•  "'^^^  -^°«"--  -  «-h  pHncipleTo  t 

^PeJaSt  dererminf;  ''r^'r  *'''  '°  """'  "  P^^'^""*"^'  ^^  most 
which  is  bJlnine'le?'  5™  .°u  '''  """  crystallization  of  truth 

of  this  trSonaf  peri  h"";;  K^  *'"^  ""'  '"'^''^'''y  — d.the  unrest 
which  is  norpropos  d  ?h  '  ^T"^'''  '^'  ""'  "'  ^''^  ^^-•='-'- 
while  it  hasi  broad  bfT  "*."  ^^^^^^^^P^^J  ^  plan  of  education  which, 
known  to  our  neShbo  '  P^^^^««'<^^'  truth  and  embodies  all  the«ood 

and  capable "f  ;  fwi^"'  'T  '"  "'  T"  °"^  °""'  "^^  "^^  ^^  "-^s 
of  sex  and  class  prS  *  °"'"  ^^^yT'^ '  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^o™  the  sh.cklea 
^hall  place  ursideb";  ''"•  T  """"^  '■''^'*^'  '"  "^  tendencies,  which 
progress,  yet  will  not  ^  our  proudest  neighbors  in  intelleaual 

yet  will  not  destroy  our  individuality  as  a  people,  this  will  be 
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its  highest  achievement.  But  to  accomplish  this  or  any  other  sfood  work 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  and  school  officers  is  needed.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  association  will  begin  its  life  with  an  enrolment  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Each  teacher  should  feel  it  his 
duty  as  well  as  his  privilege  to  be  at  the  meeting  in  June.  If  he  is  weak, 
the  good  he  will  receive  will  be  his  share  of  the  work.  If  he  is  strong, 
his  shoulder  is  the  one  needed  to  give  the  wheel  the  precise  degree 
of  force  necessary  to  set  it  moving. 


Dr.  Curry  on  the  Manual-Training  School. 

[  The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  comes  to  us  through  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  i8gi. 
Professor  William  F.  Fox,  Richmond  Va. : 

Mv  Dear  Sir :  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  which  your  excellent 
address  before  the  principals  of  the  Richmond  city  public  schools  [pub- 
lished in  the  January  Journal]  gave  me. 

Your  presentation  of  the  progress  of  the  public-school  system  in  our  city 
from  feeble  beginnings  to  its  present  high  standard  has  much  historical 
and  educational  value,  and  was  a  just  tribute  to  the  City  Council,  the 
officers  and  teachers,  the  press,  the  general  public  for  establishing,  and, 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  sustaining  the  schools  and  making  them 
"  to  rank  fourth  in  efficiency  among  the  schools  of  the  country."  I  wish 
especially  to  thank  you  for  this  portion  of  the  last  paragraph : 

**  Again,  the  persistent  presentation  all  over  the  country  of  the  manual- 
labor  question  indicates  a  popular  need  for  manual-training  schools.  This 
question  has  not  been  specially  pressed  in  our  city.  *  *  *  gut 
methinks  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  be  called  on  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  manual-training  school.  Here  our  youth  may  acquire, 
along  with.their  intellectual  training,  that  control  of  their  physical  powers 
and  that  mastery  of  the  ordinary  working  tools  which  will  enable  them 
to  enter  with  advantage  any  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  briefer  time  and 
with  greater  thoroughness  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  conduct  satisfac- 
torily its  more  important  branches." 

You  will  doubtless  recall  in  the  frequent  conferences  we  have  had  in 
reference  to  different  questions  affecting  our  free  schools,  my  earnest 
anxiety  for  the  incorporation  of  manual  training  as  an  organic  part  of  our 
school  system.    Subsequent  reflection  and  observation  have  confirmed 
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me  in  the  opinion  that  our  city  without  delay  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  this  incorporation,  not  as  an  annex  nor  a  separate  and  independent 
system,  but  as  a  constituent  and  necessary  part  co-ordinated  with  the  other 
parts  and  under  the  same  supervision  and  control,  so  as  to  secure  true 
education  and  the  best  results  for  the  money  expended.  If  I  were  asked 
to  make  a  specific  recommendation  it  would  be  that  manual  training  for 
both  sexes  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools  in  such  manner  as  shall 
secure  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body 
and  a  better  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 


MODERN  IDEAS. 

This  innovation  upon  the  educational  methods  of  the  past  is  not  new 
or  experimental.     It  is  a  demonstrated  success.     It  has  been    tried  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  quiet  the  nervous  apprehensions  of  the  most  stolid  and 
backward-looking    conservatism.     During  the  last   few   years    manual 
training  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  has  become  the  leading 
educational  question  of  the  day.     It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  course 
of  study  in  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  too 
much  controlled  by  traditions  and  by  the  opinions  and  civilization  of  other 
and  irrevocable  days.     Our  methods  and  processes  of  education   have 
been  directed  toward  a  literary  outcome.     Schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  under  the  prescriptions  of  a  period  when  Government 
and  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  an  elect  few.     Women  and  the  masses 
were  ignored.     We  live  in  a  new  era— in  democratic  times— when  the 
Bible  and  civil  liberty  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  all.     Our  education 
needs  to  be  brought  more  perfectly  into  harmony  with  our  modern  civili- 
zation and  with  this  practical  age  of  industrialism.     Science  is  not  a  privi- 
leged possession.     It  has  no  claims  to  respect  or  patronage  unless  its 
benefits  be  for  the  public  good,  for  universal  uplifting;  and  the  public 
voice  and  public  weal  demand  its  application  to  beneficent  arts  and  indus- 
tries.    The  duty  of  States  and  denominations  in  our  country,  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  to 
secure,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  largest  amount  of  development  to  the 
whole  population,  and  especially  to  the  industrial  classes.     In  response 
to  this  duty  modifications  in  scope  and  purpose  of  instruction  have  been 
found  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  more  general  and  practical  training  to 
pupils  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  needs  of  subsequent  life. 

In  1876  Massachusetts  organized  a  school  of  mechanic  arts;  in  1879 
St.  Louis  followed  with  its  well-known  training  school.  Chicago  adopted 
a  similar  plan  in  1882.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  added 
manual  training  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Toledo,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  have  also  their  manual-training  schools.     In  Boston  classes  for 
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similar  purposes  have  been  connected  with  the  gramma: 
I  am  advocating  for  our  Richmond  schools  is  something  t 
The  public  schools  of  Washington  city  and  of  Phi! 
manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  general  education.  It 
disciplinary,  a  valuable  adjunct  in  literary  studies,  and  1 
scholastic,  and  social  bearings  and  relations.  In  on 
common-school  course  yield  better  results  the  Board 
Ph^iladelphia  in  1885,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  si 
that  eminent  educator,  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  now  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  introduces 
into  the  public  schools,  and  there  are  now  five  departme 

I.  Manual-Training  School.  2.  Industrial  Art  Scho< 
girls*  schools.     4.  Cookery  in  girls*  schools.     5.  The  K 

To  these  might  be  added  clay- modelling  and  paper-fol 
which,  although  not  an  established  part  of  the  regular 
tion,  have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  ; 
The  report  for  1890  says  of  the  Manual-Training  Schoc 

"  In  connection  with  a  good  JEnglish  and  scientific  edu 
a  thorough  course  in  drawing  and  in  the  nature  and  i 
fundamental  tools.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  school.  " 
it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  manual  training,  as  ex 
school,  is  now  fully  recognized  in  Philadelphia.  In  ever) 
has  been  an  unqualified  success,  and  it  enjoys  today  pre 
share  of  the  public  confidence  as  any  department  of  t 
system.** 

WHAT  MANUAL  TRAINING  MEANS. 

There  is,  in  the  confusion  of  thought  in  reference  to  the  * 
Some  misapprehension  as  to  what  manual  training  meai 
conceded  that. there  is  no  specific  word  which  strictly 
designates  the  nature  and  object  of  the  limited  training 
delimitation  or  exclusion  we  may  get  a  clearer  view.  1 
economic  production,  nor  the  teaching  of  special  occupat 
schools.  The  Co-operative  Builders*  Association  in  Philad 
classes,  in  which  young  men  employed  in  particular  ii 
special  practical  instruction  as  well  as  general  instruction 
of  science  in  their  application  to  the  processes  in  which  ti 
These  pupils  find  that  their  theoretical  and  practical  kn 
valent  to  several  years  of  apprenticeship  under  the  old  j 
risk  of  tediousness  I  must  repeat  that  the  manual  train 
pupils  for  special  industrial  occupations.  The  moment  tl 
it  forfeits  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  general  educational  sys 
Master  says:   ''Manual  training  aims  at  dififerent  resul 
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IS  to  devolop  human  beings  on  the  executive  side  of  their  nature  as  y^^n 

as   tHe  receptive.    Its  aim  is  to  equip  a  boy  so  that  when  he  gets  into  the 

world  he  will  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  to  Mnk,     The  training   is  to  be  so 

grerieralized  in  character  that  it  will  prove  an  accomplishment  which  will 

.       *  ^  possessor  in  good  stead  wherever  manual  skill  could  be  made 

^*    *    *  *  Common -sense  teaches  that  a  boy  who  has  learned  the 

-         k'^      simple  use  of  the  simple  tools,  not  as  implements  in  specific 

^s  instruments  for  shaping  the  staple  materials  of  industrial  pro- 

,  -  -  -     *    . .    Possess  a  power  of  adaptation  in  many  directions  of  work,  and 
lArill  b>e  able  tr^      .  j      Ti    •      j  •   j        •  1 

^^  enter  very  considerably  in  advance  upon  any  industrial  occu- 

^nich  he  may  turn  his  attention.'*     The  theory  is  that  this  kind 
01   msLTiual  ti-za;    •  j       .        ....         ,  ,         , 

.  *  titling  aids  education  in  its  broadest  Sense,  and  can  be  so  man- 

'^nection  with  the  ordinary  literary  course  as  to  train  the  hand 

,   -  '       ^   **  enable  the  mind  to  a  larger  and  more  exact  knowledge  of 

•       ,  ^3^  exist  in  nature  and  are  used  in  the  industrial  arts."     The 

,       -    '  .   ^  ^^^  "^  ^^  broadened  that  the  young  people  shall  "  begin 

,  ir  r     **^  sympathy  with  the  social  conditions  that  surround  them, 

H    t       ith  th^**    success,  independence,   happiness,  by  striving  not  against 

^Orces  which  compel  success  and  its  rewards." 


^OT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  MENTAL  TRAINING. 

It    seems   ^  , ,  ..... 

,      i^ned  t         ^perfluous  to  add  that  this  manual  training  is  m  no  sense 

-•    -,  «^         ^*>terfere  with  the  best  mental  training.     The  claim  and  con- 
tention are  •-»  ......  ,  ,  ,     . 

/•  .      *^^t  such  training  will  supplement  advantageously  the  present 

H  often      ^^^uction  and  give  a  better  and  completer  education.     You 

.        -       HitrK^^  t)**^^^^^  y°"^  regret  at  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes 
-  ^   r        ^^hool.    The  boys,  attracted  by  clerkships  and  other  positions, 

•   h    s       U^    ^Hey  have  reaped  the  advantages  which  the  High  School  fur- 
,'  ^    ^eed  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  painful  fact  that  our  schools 

^^    ,  r  J  *'^%*    the  pupils  away  from  "  productive  industry  and  out  of  the 

'^^^  -  ^^^^."     If  they  were  **  trained  to  believe  in  work,  to  respect 

^^"^     d      ^^^*^    work,"  then  the  period  of  school  attendence  would  be  pro- 
i^^^t|'    '^^  tJ^^j.^^ould  not  be  such  a  calamitous  exodus  into  shady  places. 
The       anuK  "X^^^jj, j^g  School  of  Philadelphia  admits  boys  who  have  finished 
the  ^r      ."^^^^^^j^^QJ  course  on  precisely  the  same  standard  as  is  prescribed 
for    admissi^^     ^^    ^^^  ^.^^^    School.      The  courses  are  nearly   parallel, 
except  that  tj^^^  ^f  the  Training  School  is  less  extended  in  literature  and 
mathematiQ^^    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  f^^  th^  special  features  in  drawing  and 
manual    ^'^^ini^g.      The  Training  School  is  more  sought  after,    and  its 
graduates  r^^^^^^  obtain  remunerative  positions. 
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I  THE  EXPENSE  WOULD  NOT  BE  HEAVY. 

i 

The  expense  of  such  an  introduction  would  not  be  heav] 
,  to  begin  on  a  large  scale  or  to  wait  for  a  large  approp: 

venient  school  building,  equipped  with  moderate  applianc 
for  a  beginning.  The  admission  of  pupils  should  be 
a  thorough  preparation  in  the  common  branches  of  stud) 
would  remove  all  doubt  of  its  value  or  practicability.  Phi 
population  of  near  1,000,000,  began  with  $10,000,  and  t 
schools  are  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  a  programme  for  the  cl 

instruction,  but  that  can  be  deferred  until  the  Council  ent< 

i  consideration  of  the  proposition.    As  a  citizen  and  tax- pa] 

.  interested  in  all  that  will  promote  her  prosperity,  I  venti 

I  the  Council  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  practica 

men  to  visit  the  schools  of  Washington  city  and  Philadelp 

and  report  upon  manual  training  as  a  part  of  general  sch( 

that  committee  shall  see  what  1  have  seen  their  judgemer 


Very  truly  your  friend  and  co-worker, 

J. 


Education  by  Observation. 

If  education  consisted  merely  in  the  possession  of  ] 
only  those  could  be  educated  men  who  have  the  leisure 
extended  special  study.  But  education  is  so  much  more 
sition  of  information ;  it  consists  so  largely  in  observi 
thoughtful  temper,  that  those  who  have  limited  opportuni 
of  books  may  well  be  encouraged  to  cherish  the  purp 
educated  men.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory.  In  every  co 
found  highly  intelligent  men,  men  of  real  education,  w 
such  chiefly  by  keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  open.  The^ 
in  what  men  were  saying,  doing,  and  thinking,  and  they  a 
of  all  passing  opportunities  to  learn  what  was  going  on 
then  exercised  upon  it  their  own  best  judgment.  Wh< 
kind  hears  an  address  on  any  subject  of  importance,  he 
tion  to  it,  that  he  may  gather  from  it  some  new  thoug^h 
item  of  information.  If  he  succeeds — and  he  usually  w 
the  matter  to  others,  who  will  be  likely  to  have  some  inter 
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in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  thus  the  new  thought  becomes  a  permanent 
addition  to  his  intellectual  store,  and  is  wrought  over  by  reflection  into  a 
part  of  his  own  mental  life. 

The  chief  reason  why  people  gain  so  little  from  what  they  hear  is  that 
they  do  not  reflect  upon  it.  One  may  listen  with  attention  at  the  time, 
and  still  carry  away  nothing.  There  must  be  an  assimilating  process  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  if  any  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  what 
IS  heard.  To  hear  without  this,  is  like  eating  when  the  system  has  no 
power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Hence  the  wise  saying  of  Bacon  : 
**  It  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that  makes  us  strong."  So 
It  is  not  what  we  hear,  or  read,  but  what  we  appropriate  by  interested 
thought  and  reflection,  that  really  has  an  educating  power  and  value. 

If  we  treat  education  as  consisting  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  more, 
this  principle  concerning  reflection  applies  to  its  attainment.     But  if  we 
treat  it  as  synonymous  with  culture,  and  as  embracing  the  discipline  and 
development  of  all  the  mental  powers,  its  application  is  still  more  obvious. 
Nothing  can  be  permanently  retained  in  the  mind,  except  as  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  mind's  own    furnishing  by  reflection.     Memory   is  not  the 
arbitrary  power  which  it  is  often  supposed  to  be.     Even  the  remembrance 
of  expressions  or  quotations  is  dependent,  in  the  main,  upon  their  rela- 
tions to  our  own  thinking.     We  most  easily  remember  those  statements 
which   have  strongly   impressed  our  minds,  and   have  either  specially 
stimulated  or  happily  expressed  our  own  thought.     The  secret  of  remem- 
bering well  lies  chieflyjn  two  things  :  a  keen  interest  in  the  things  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  assimilation  of  them  to  our  own  intellectual  life  by 
reflection  and  thought.     The  former  of  these  two  things  naturally  leads 
to  the  latter.     The  simplest  answer,  then,  to  the  question  how  to  remem- 
ber well,  is,  Be  genuinely  and  thoroughly  interested.     Cherish  that  interest 
in  the  things  to  be  known,  and  it  will  induce  reflection  upon  them,  and 
an  assimilation  of  them  as  a  permanent  mental  possession. 

The  opportunities  for  education  by  observation  are  by  no  means  ade- 
quately appreciated  or  diligently  enough  used.  In  conditions  ordinarily 
favorable  iany  person  who  will  interest  and  exert  himself  to  become  an 
educated  man  may  succeed.  Means  of  information  and  culture  lie  thick 
on  every  hand.  Hundreds  of  the  best  books  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents 
per  copy  ;  papers  and  magazines  are  within  easy  reach  of  almost  all  who 
have  any  aspirations  whatever  after  education.  Lectures  and  addresses 
containing  information  or  stimulating  thought  are  accessible  to  most. 
There  are  few  who  cannot  hear  sermons  or  receive  religious  instruction, 
if  they  will,  which  is  adapted  to  suggest  subjects  of  thought  and  study  to 
those  who  have  the  will  to  interest  themselves  in  the  most  important  mat- 
ters bearing  upon  life  and  duty.     But  if  these  sources  of  culture  are  not 
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available,  there  is,  at  least,  the  book  of  nature,  which  h 
which,  if  the  mind  will  attend  to  its  pictures  and  tead 
lessons  which  will  justify  the  language  of  Bryant : 

'I  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  spea 
A  various  lanjg^uage ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

The  different  mental  qualities  of  men  are  seen  in  notl 
than  in  the  things  which  they  observe  and  the  way  in  wl 
them.  In  passing  through  a  strange  country,  many  w 
of  the  objects  which  would  attract  an  attentive  observe 
away  no  definite  impression  of  the  things  seen.  On< 
educating  himself  to  habits  of  observation  before  he  ca 
by  means  of  them.  This  cannot  be  done  by  leaving 
roam  at  will,  and  allowing  it  to  dwell  only  on  those  obj< 
spontaneously  interested.  The  mind  must  be  control] 
It  must  be  fixed  upon  objects  upon  which  it  would  not 
disposed  to  dwell.  Attention  must  be  so  concentrated 
most  desirable  to  be  remembered  that  a  definite  pictun 
stamped  upon  the  mind.  # 

There  must  also  be  a  process  of  selection  in  all  succe 
The  things  which  are  most  important  must  be  single* 
attention.  One  reason  why  so  many  travelers  retain  fe\ 
sions  of  what  they  saw  on  their  journeys  is,  that,  trying^ 
they  saw  nothing  well.  The  leading  objects  were  not  c 
ined  again  and  again,  and  reflected  upon,  until  the  mind  : 
and  lasting  impression  of  them.  The  habit,  common 
journeying  so  rapidly  and  so  wearying  the  mind  with  cor 
that  it  becomes  incapable  of  forming  and  retaining  defini 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  same  result. 

Education  by  observation,  then,  does  not  differ  essei 
methods  of  education  except  in  the  opportunities  ar 
which  it  deals.  It  is  occupied  with  the  passing  eve 
scenes,  and  the  current  thought  of  everyday  life,  while 
the  professional  student  is  more  centered  upon  the  know] 
which  have  been  embodied  in  literature.  But  it  is  a  ir 
that,  because  the  former  kind  of  education  is  accessible 
fore  attainable  without  effort.     Without  diligent  attentic 
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education  is  possible.  The  indifferent  and  uninterested  man  gets  as  little 
education  out  of  his  opportunities  for  observation  as  the  shiftless  student 
does  from  his  college  course.  The  same  qualities  of  zeal,  interest,  and 
effort  are  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  enriched  and  developed. 

Education  from  books  is  very  important  in  itself,  and  very  important  as 
an  aid  and  guide  to  useful  observation  of  what  one  sees  and  hears  ;  but 
those  methods  of  self-improvement  which  have  been  described  are  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  make  the  knowledge  and  training  derived  from  the 
study  of  books  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  The  knowledge  of  mere 
"bookish"  men  has  become  proverbial  for  its  ill-adaptedness  to  the 
practical  uses  which  should  be  the  end  of  knowledge.  Those  who  have 
not  educated  themselves  by  studying  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  human  nature  in  which  they  partake,  have  commonly  been  thought 
to  be  narrow  and  weak  men,  so  far  as  the  great  ends  of  usefulness  and 
service  to  their  fellow- men  were  concerned. 

Education  by  observation  has  the  great  advantage  of  continuing  through' 
out  life.  The  period  of  school  life  ordinarily  ceases  with  youth-hood,  or  at 
most  extends  but  to  the  years  of  early  manhood.  In  most  cases  the  studies 
of  the  school  period  can  be  but  sparingly  continued.  But  the  school  life 
has  not  attained  its  end  if  the  process  of  education  now  ceases.  That 
were  to  discontinue  the  building  when  the  foundation  has  been  finished. 
The  foundation  was  built  merely  with  a  view  to  the  house  that  is  to  rise 
upon  it.  So  the  studies  of  school-days  have  their  purpose  and  end  in 
the  long  process  of  self-culture  which  is  to  go  on  throughout  life.  This 
process  is  education  by  observation  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term. 
Every  earnest  mind  should  see  to  it  that  the  opportunities  which  expe- 
rience constantly  furnishes  to  continue  this  process  of  education,  and  the 
benefits  of  it,  consisting  in  a  quicker  intelligence,  broader  culture,  and 
better  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  in  life,  be  not  lost.—Sunday  School 
Times, 


Promotion  of  Pupils — How  Determined. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  how  to  determine  whether  a  pupil 
IS  ready  for  promotion.  The  methods  employed  are  written  examination, 
daily  markings  in  the  recitations,  tests  at  stated  periods,  and  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  Some  teachers  use  one  of  these  methods  only; 
others  use  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them.  All  are  agreed  as  to 
the  end,  "Is  the  pupil  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  the  next  grade?" 
And  these  various  devices  are  but  the  different  methods  of  determining 
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the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  advancement.     Each  of  th< 
has  its  supporters  and  its  opponents,  just  as  the  methc 
not  by  the  individual  judgment,  and  each  teacher  sho 
method  will  enable  him  best  to  determine  the  matter 
tion — namely,  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  advancement. 

In  passing  upon  the  question  of  whether  a  pupil  is 
the  work  of  the  next  grade,  the  answer  is  usually  large: 
the  answer  to  another  question,  **Has  the  work  of  the 
been  properly  done?*'  In  the  studies  of  each  grade  th< 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  work  in  the  following  grade 
and  mental  training.  If  both  facts  and  mental  training  hs 
this  phase  of  the  question  may  be  answered  in  favo 
But  if  the  work  has  failed  to  bring  about  mental  training 
although  the  facts  may  have  been  learned,  the  decision  s 
promotion. 

Any  system  of  promotion  which  fails  to  provide  for 
the  growing  power  of  pupils  is  wrong,  and  is  a  serva 
not  of  the  interests  of  the  pupil.  And  a  system  of  pr 
wholly  based  on  term  averages  taken  by  any  of  the  i 
marking  works  injustice  to  some  pupils.  It  is  not  an 
rence  for  the  work  of  a  pupil  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  tern 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory.  This  may  be  caused  by  lack 
ing  in  the  preceding  work ;  it  may  be  that  the  pupil  i: 
exert  himself  to  the  extent  cf  his  powers,  or  it  may 
transition  in  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil.  But 
the  cause,  it  frequently  happens  that  after  a  number  c 
seeming  failure  a  marked  improvement  sets  in,  and  by  th 
the  pupil  is  doing  as  good  work  as  any  one  in  the  class, 
motion  is  made  to  depend  upon  his  term  average,  the  f 
part  of  the  year  would  set  aside  the  improvement  ma< 
pupil  would  fall  behind  those  whose  standing  for  the  term 
above  him,  but  who  in  real  ability  to  do  are  much  belc 
cases  as  this  the  personal  judgment  of  the  teacher  shoul 
and  promote  on  growth  and  ability  to  do. 

Another  question  of  almost  paramount  importance  ic 
promotion  of  a  pupil  is,  whether  the  development  ac 
mental  faculties  are  such  as  to  adapt  him  to  the  studie 
study  in  the  following  grades.  Especially  is  this  true 
from  the  studies  of  the  earlier  part  of  a  course  in  which 
ception  are  chiefly  addressed  to  that  part  of  the  course 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  processes. 

The  reasoning  faculty  develops  at  different  ages,  and 
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done  excellent  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  school  course  often  does  very 
poor  work  when  he  makes  the  change  to  the  more  advanced  studies. 
Some  little  difficulty  is  usually  encountered  in  any  transitional  period. 
But  in  many  cases  the  difficulty  is  so  marked  and  long  continued  as  to 
indicate  a  deeper  cause — that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  needed  for  the 
studies  in  hand  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  employed  by  the 
pupil.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  greatest  harm  is,  not  that  the  pupil 
fails  to  get  the  lessons,  but  in  the  fact  that  in  the  effort  to  do  so  he  uses 
the  wrong  faculties  of  his  mind  and  wrong  methods  of  study*  He  is 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  his  memory  to  do  what  his  reason  cannot  do, 
and  as  a  result  the  memory  is  overburdened  and  weakened  for  its  legiti- 
mate work  ;  by  a  memory  process  he  passes  over  the  studies  intended  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  when  the  reason  begins  to  assert 
itself  its  proper  initial  training  is  lost,  because  that  part  of  the  course  has 
been  passed  over.  Pupils  are  seriously  crippled  for  advanced  work  both 
by  failing  to  give  proper  direction  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of 
its  developing  and  by  attempung  to  reach  a  subject  before  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  to  be  used  in  learning  that  subject  has  made  the  proper  growth. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  phase  of  the  promotion  than  this  one  of 
determining  the  proper  relation  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupil  to 
the  studies  to  be  pursued.  It  requires  close  study  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  in  case  of  doubt  there  is  less  of  injury  to  the  pupil  to  refuse 
to  promote  until  the  teacher  is  better  able  to  assure  himself  of  the  fitness 
of  the  pupil  for  the  ensuing  studies. 

There  should  be  the  utmost  flexibility  in  the  matter  of  the  time  of  pro- 
motions. There  is  but  little  to  commend  the  system  of  promotion  which 
allows  pupils  to  be  promoted  only  at  one  or  two  set  times  in  the  yean 
Whenever  a  pupil  shows  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  next  class  he 
should  be  promoted  at  once ;  and  as  soon  ^s  it  is  decided  that  a  pupil  is 
a  failure  in  the  work  he  is  in  he  should  be  placed  where  he  is  able  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  the  right  of  a  child  and  a  duty  of  the  school  that  the 
pupil  be  placed  where  he  can  do  the  most  good  for  himself.— Gr?*/ra/ 
School  JoumaL 


Tricks  of  the  Imagination, 

BY   H.    C.    HOVEY. 


The  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  insanity  have  been  remarked  upon  by 
all  writers  on  mental  derangement.  But  my  intention  now  is  to  give  a  few 
authentic  cases  where  the  excited  imagination  of  people  with  seemingly 
sound  brains  has  played  them  singular  tricks. 
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A  report  has  gone  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  a  certs 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn. ,  called  her  physician,  in  mortal  ago 
had,  as  she  supposed,  swallowed  her  false  teeth.  She  coi 
down  in  her  throat  and  was  actually  choking  to  death.  ] 
consulted  and  agreed  to  resort  to  tracheotomy,  to  which 
to  proceed  when  one  of  them  happened  to  step  on  some  s 
edge  of  the  bed,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  the 
As  soon  as  they  were  exhibited  to  the  patient  her  convuls 
she  recovered  her  normal  condition.  Sifting  the  fact  fron 
accompaniments,  there  remains  the  delusion  as  to  the  teet 
medical  aid,  and  the  finding  of  the  teeth  before  the  doctc 
scene.  But  even  thus  modified,  the  case  was  quite  rems 
gests  instances  of  somewhat  the  same  nature. 

.  During  the  war  an  officer  had  to  send  a  messenger  a 
where  the  bullets  were  flying  dangerously.   He  selected  a 
and  cautioned  him  as  to  his  peril,  telling  him  to  ride  for 
ing  the  open  field.     The  officer  watched  him  through  hi 
|i  him  fling  himself  behind  the  flank  of  his  horse  for  safety 

fi  him  drop  from  his  horse  as  if  mortally  wounded.     A  sec< 

safely  on  the  same  errand,  while  the  wounded  soldier  wa 
had  merely  fainted.  On  coming  to,  he  found  the  surgeon  j 
and  inquired  anxiously  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  wou: 
by  the  surgeon  that  he  had  been  squarely  hit,  and  tha 
could  never  be  made  whole  again.  "  But  rest  easy,'*  said 
the  shot  only  took  effect — in  the  canteen  /  "  The  man  ha< 
in  the  least,  but  had  been  deceived  by  the  flowing  of  tl: 
cherished  canteen,  which  under  the  circumstances  he  nat 
heart's  blood.  The  soldier  is  living  yet  to  laugh  o 
mishap. 

As  names  are  not  mentioned,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
dent  in  the  experience  of  an  evangelist  of  renown,  and  as 
common  sense  as  for  his  piety.  He  came  to  a  sudden  p 
ioned  discourse  to  fully  5,000  people.  As  I  happened  t 
beckoned  to  me  to  accompany  him  to  a  private  roon 
should  entertain  the  astonished  audience  during  the  inte 
friend  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  was  about  to  die,  anc 
mingled  pain  and  rapture  had  seized  him  such  as  he  ha< 
and  that  convinced  him  that  his  time  had  come  to  de{ 
difficulty  he  was  led  to  submit  to  an  examination,  when 
vial  of  aconite  which,  for  some  reason,  he  carried  in  an 
been  broken  by  one  of  his  more  vigorous  gestures,  and 
tents  flowing  over  his  chest  had  caused  the  "peculiar  burr 
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cribed.  After  a  process  of  sponging  the  saint  decided  to  tarry  among 
sinners  for  a  while  longer,  and  resumed,  without  special  explanation,  his 
interrupted  sermon. 

A  genilemen  who  is  now  the  admired  editor  of  a  popular  scientific  maga- 
zine was  some  3'ears  ago  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  that  narrowly 
escaped  a  serious  termination.  He  entered  a  room  where  some  of  his 
jovial  friends  were  having  good  cheer.  Being  himself,  at  that  period  of 
his  lite,  of  a  convivial  turn,  he  readily  joined  his  comrades  in  cracking  a 
fresh  bottle.  Presently  one  of  them  anxiously  looked  at  the  label,  that 
had  been  modified  for  the  occasion,  and  exclaimed  that  they  had  beea 
drinking^  poison.  The  visitor  grew  alarmed,  manifested  dangerous  sy mp- 
tomSj  took  to  his  bed,  and  his  comrades  themselves  becoming  frightened^ 
sent  in  haste  for  a  physician,  whom  it  took  a  long  while  to  satisfy  his 
imaginative  patient  that  he  was  not  perishing  from  a  deadly  potion. 

An  eminent  New  York  physician,  who  was  fond  of  experimenting,  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  compounded  some  wonderful  pills,  a  single  one  of 
which  would  cause  certain  described  Symptoms.     His  friend  volunteered 
to  take  one.     The  symptoms  followed  exactly  as  foretold;  but  the  pill  was 
afterward  noticed  in  the  tangles  of  a  very  full  beard,  not  having  been  swal- 
lowed at  all.     The  doctor's  faith  in  the  potency  of  his  pills  was  such  as  to 
make  him  think  that  their  mere  proximity  to  the  mouth  might  prove  to  be 
efficacious.     But  we  bystanders  attribute  the  unquestioned  symptoms  to 
the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination  over  the  physical  condition- 
To  the  foregoing  authentic  instances  now  first  published  might  be  added 
a  long  list  of  recorded  cases  with  every  variety  of  delusional  fancies,  the 
victims  being  of  sound  mind  and  in  ordinary  health.    These  phenomena 
cannot  be  classed  as  morbid,  nor  can  they  readily  be  explained  by  hyp- 
notism.    But  they  certainly  have  a  value  in  the  delicate  task  of  determining 
the  significance  of  bodily  symptoms.     They  teach  that  acute  pain,  great 
discomfort,  deadly  wounds,  and  also  the  beneficent  eflfects  of  curative  medi- 
cines may  be  stimulated  by  experiences  that  in  reality  are  purely  mental. 
To  make  light  of  such  ills  would  be  cruel.     To  treat  them  physically 
would  seem  to  be  absurd.     Their  remedy,  like  their  cause,  must  be  menial. 
Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  '  *  bread -piU  ' '  system,    A  side  light  is  also  thrown 
upon  the  marvels  of  faith  cure,  mesmeric  healing,  mind  cure,  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  of  so-called  Christian  Science  itself.     And  spurning  quack- 
ery and  imposture,  there  certain tly  is  room,  in  a  wise  and  sensible  system 
of  healing,  for  an  agency  known  to  have  such   amazing  power  as  the 
imagination. 

A  caution  is  also  in  order  of  an  educational  sort  Constant  appeals  are 
being  made  to  the  imaginations  of  children,  some  of  which  may  be  tempo- 
rarily beneficial,  byt  most  of  which  are  harmful  first  or  last      The  bold 
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climber  is  warned  that  he  will  fall ;  and  giddiness  follows 
very  evil  shunned.  Shout  to  the  careless  swimmer  that  h 
depth  and  cannot  possibly  reach  the  shore,  and  he  may  fai 
is  really  desperate,  and  be  drowned,  when  considerate 
would  have  strengthened  him  to  gain  the  strand.  Crat 
with  a  horror  of  mad  dogs,  and  in  later  years  nervous 
follow  the  bite  of  a  non -rabid  animal  almost  as  serious 
itself.  The  physical  effects  of  pernicious  literature  ar< 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  morals.  In  short,  the  imagina 
trifled  with.  Its  wonderful  power  should  be  used  only 
used,  it  is  the  handmaid  of  science  and  of  virtue,  the  h 
the  healing  art,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness.  A  clea] 
some  imagination,  as  contrasted  in  its  effects  with  one  that 
and  disordered,  is  probably  what  the  wise  man  had  in  min< 
ago,  **  Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  ; 
life." — Scientific  American* 


The  Formation  of  Character. 


It  is  a  significant  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  th< 
■  well  known  authors  have  been,  for  one  reason  or  anothe 
and  mental  discomfort.'  Genius,  in  its  very  essence  ex< 
fronted  by  inelastic  schemes  of  instruction  made  to  fit  a  cc 
the  inability  to  adjust  to  rigid  academic  regulations  is  often 
lion  and  insubordination.  Even  Emerson,  equable  in  t< 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  duty  as  he  was,  could  not  be  < 
gogue's  model  boy."  The  creative  mind  is  prone  tc 
seeking  out  the  untrodden  ways.  Thus,  it  often  h 
man  who  is  destined  to  astonish  the  world  by  th 
originality  of  his  conceptions,  often  ranks  lower  in  < 
than  the  mere  plodder.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
the  early  training  of  Carlyle  and  that  of  Buckle, 
a  child,  was  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  his  < 
being  so  feeble  in  health  that  all  regular  instructioi 
lest  it  might  overstimulate  his  mind.  It  is  recorded 
feasted  "on  "Don  Quixote,"  "The  Arabian  Nights," 
Shakespeare  and  Bunyan,  caring  little  for  other  books, 
to  school,  "as  a  change,"  the  physician  giving  orders  1 
study  except  when  he  pleased.  He  was  enough  of 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  idleness ;  but  while  watchic 
and  algebraical  demonstrations  on  the  blackboard,  he  be 
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the  subject,  and  ended  by  jjaining  a  first  prize    in    mathematics-     His 
father's  death  leaving  him  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  travel,  studying  the  literature  and  language  of 
each  country  he  traversed,  and  acquainting  himself  with  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  natives.    It  was  one  of  the  peculadties  of  Buckle's  mind 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  music— it  was   "  mere  noise  *'  to  him — and  he 
always  said  he  prefered  form  to  color,  until  he  journeyed  through  Egypt, 
and  was  struck  by  the  vivid  contrasts  of  deep  blue  waters  and  yellow  sands, 
and   the  wonderful  tints  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  across  the  gulf  of 
Akaba.    He  learned  nineteen  languages,  seven  of  which  he  could  speak  and 
write  fluently,  while  the  others  he  was  to  able  to  read  with  ease.     A 
remark  made  by  him  as  a  boy  showed  his  desire  to  lead  in  whatever  he 
attempted :  "  I  would  rather  be  first  as  a  shoe  black  than  second  in  any- 
'  things  else."     Unflagging  industry  was  coupled  with  his  ambition.     It  is 
amazing  to  observe  the  vast  number  of  subjects  he  studied  exhaustively 
m  order  to  prepare  himself  to  write  "  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land,"  that  great  work  which,  by  its  boldness  and   originality,  instantly 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  thinking  public.     Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  an  almost  Spartan  upbringing.     His  education  was  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  privations  which  told  upon  his  health  in  after  years,  and  he  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  undertake  the  work  of  teaching,  an  occupation 
extremely  distasteful  to  him.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  a.  man  needs  to  be 
rich  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  history ;  but  Carlyle,  while  engaged  upon 
the  historical  works  that  made  him  famous,  was  also  harrassed  by  the  con  - 
sideration  of  ways  and  means.  The  leisure  and  calm  of  mind  needful  in  such 
a  pursuit  were  not  granted  him;  and  it  seems  as  though  we  need  seek  no 
further  than  this  severe  nervous  strain  to  find  a  reason  for  the  asperities  of 
temper  which  have  made  him  a  by- word.     Undoubtly  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  learn  in  suffering  what  is  to  be  taugfht  in  song  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
poets  and  fabulists  their  troubles  may  be  called  their  stock  in  trade.     While 
we  grieve  over  their  misfortunes  we  must  not  forget  that  had  they  expe- 
rienced only  smooth  things  they  could  not  have  given  us  works  instinct 
with  feeling. — New  OrleuTis  Times -De?nocrai. 


Common  Sense  Rules  for  Reading, 

/.  Do  not  let  pupils  mince  the  a/^r^j.— Pronouncing  inaudibly  is  exten- 
sively practiced.  Every  element  in  every  word  should  have  its  proper 
sound.  Never,  in  their  conversation  even,  permit  children  to  pronounce 
their  words  only  half,  as  Saherdy,  for  Saturday  ;  jet,  for  yet ;  yeserdy, 
for  yesterday  ;  waw,  for  what ;  vitch,  for  which,  &c. 
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2.  Avoid  the  error  of  improper  modulation, — Much  of  the  stiflf,  un- 
natural habit  in  reading  is  acquired  under  the  positive  instruction  of  the 
teacher.  Thus,  for  example,  the  child  is  often  taught  to  keep  the  voice 
elevated  at  commas,  semi -colons  and  colons.  The  sense,  and  the  sense 
alonci  must  determine  the  modulations  of  the  voice. 

3.  The  grammatical  pauses  are  not  rhetorical  pauses, — Counting  one, 
two,  three,  etc.,  for  a  comma,  semi-colon,  etc.,  is  all  wrong.  There  must 
be  suspension,  very  often,  where  there  is  no  punctuation  mark,  and  at 
punctuation  marks  frequendy  there  is  no  pause. 

4.  Improper  emphasis  often  spoils  the  sense, — It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  author  is,  where  the  emphasis  is  faulty. 
No  one  can  emphasize  correctly  who  does  not  recognize  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage.  Hence  the  importance  of  studying  the  reading  lesson. 
The  sense  mixed  with  common  sense,  is  the  best  and  only  safe  guide  in 
emphasis.  Try  the  sentences:  i.  He  would  have  died,  if  his  head  bad 
not  been  cut  off.  2.  O,  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  both  spoken  and  written.  3.  Man  never  is  but  always  to 
be  blest.  4.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us. 

5.  Reading  too  much  is  also  a  mistake, — In  some  schoob  reading  is 
done  by  the  job.  They  try  how  much  they  can  do  in  a  day.  The  dic- 
tionary is  never  consulted  because  it  takes  too  much  time.  Quantity  not 
quality  is  aimed  at.  Instead  of  reading  half  a  dozen  pages  a  day,  read 
one  page  several  times  a  day.  When  you  read  to  yourself,  privately,  you 
can  read  as  much  as  you  please,  but  when  you  read  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  read,  read  deliberately. — National  Educator, 


Map  Drawing. 

BY   C.    E.    HOWELL. 

I.  Maps  should  be  drawn  by  pupils  in  class  as  one  part  of  the  recita- 
tion in  geograghy. 

These  maps  should  be  drawn  rapidly,  without  particular  attention  to 
copying  curves  of  rivers  or  lesser  indentations  in  coast  lines.  Only  gene- 
ral accuracy  should  be  arrived  at. 

II.  Map-drawing  is  the  only  test  of  a  clear  conception  by  pupils  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  gained  by  study.  To  prove  this,  after  a  lesson 
has  been  well  recited  orally,  jtest  the  class  by  map-drawing  without  prepa- 
ration, on  the  same  points  that  have  been  glibly  recited. 

Map-drawing  is  also  an  aid  to  study,  since  the  study  must  be  by  means 
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of  drawing,  and  the  attention  will  be  given  to  the  salient  points  in  a  lesson. 
Geographical  knowledge  gained  by  map-study  is  readily  remembered, 
while  by  mere  memorizing,  the  subject-matter  is  easily  forgotten. 

III.  While  there  may  be  advantages  in  clay  modeling  in  fixing  the 
primary  ideas  of  forms  and  slopes  and  heights  of  land,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  modeling  should  not  be  supplemented  by  map  drawing,  but 
every  reason  why  they  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

IV.  Why  have  map-study  and  map-drawing  so  often  failed  as  a  means 
of  teaching  geography  ?  Our  books  and  wall-maps  are  like  physiological 
charts  which  might  portray  all  the  different  systems  and  features  of  the 
human  body  on  one  chart.  Not  a  single  system  would  stand  out  so 
prominent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learner.  So  in  the  study  of 
ready-made  maps,  every  possible  fact  is  pictured,  till  the  whole  presents 
only  a  mass  to  the  eye.  Right  here  is  a  good  reason  for  individual  map- 
drawing,  in  order  that  separate  facts  may  be  duly  impressed.  In  this 
map-study  the  pupils  learn  both  absolute  and  relative  locations.  Where 
is  Chicago  ?  How  is  it  situated  with  relation  to  New  York  City  ?  To 
New  Orleans  ?  To  Duluth  ?  If  these  cities  be  pictured  with  attention 
to  distance,  the  student  is  better  equipped  than  if  he  has  only  learned  to 
state  the  simple  location  of  Chicago. 

Another  reason  why  map-drawing  has  failed  in  the  past  is  that  teachers 
aimed  more  at  artistic  effect  and  exact  copies  of  maps  than  at  the  general 
knowledge  to  be  required  in  making  them.  The  maps  have  been  made 
too  much  of  an  end  and  not  enough  of  a  means. 

V.  In  European  schools,  especially  those  of  Germany,  construction 
lines  in  map-drawing  are  not  used,  nor  are  many  points  or  subjects  com- 
bined in  a  map.  Yet  it  is  a  question  whether  in  our  own  country  sections 
of  States  should  not  be  drawn,  and  whether,  at  least  once  in  the  course  of 
study,  the  map  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  drawn  as  a  whole. 
This  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  if  the  States  have  been  studied  by 
groups  and  the  groups  have  been  related. — Southwestern  JournaL 


Some  Hints  on  Teaching  Grammar. 

BY   A.    N.   R. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  department  of  English  grammar,  and  particu- 
larly in  analysis  and  parsing,  the  teacher  should  be  liberal-minded  and 
strive  to  train  his  pupils  in  the  same  direction.  Two  students  or  two 
teachers  may  decide  differentiy  as  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence  or  the 
dispositon  of  a  word,  and  yet  neither  can  say  with  certainty  the  other  is 
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wrong.     Each  may  be  right  according  to  his  understand 
ing  to  be  conveyed  by  the  author. 

Do  not  permit  pupils  to  be  biased  or  narrow  in  their  < 
them  that  many  words  may  be  disposed  of  in  various  ws 
the  meaning^  implied  in  the  sentences  where  they  are  use 

Beware  of  quoting  a  single  text-book  as  absolute  auth 
fact  that  scarcely  two  text-books  on  grammar  agree  throu 
argument  why  both  teacher  and  pupil  should  consult  a  n 
on  disputed  points. 

Be  carefuf  that  pupils  not  only  understand  the  rules  ol 
they  also  be  made  expert  in  the  application  of  them  to 
errors  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  practical  part  of  gramm 
struction  and  the  correction  of  sentences. 

Give  most  attention  to  the  most  important  parts  and  tc 
cult  for  the  pupil  to  comprehend. 

Do  not  make  a  hobby  of  any  department  of  grammar— 
the  correction  of  false  syntax,  practical  sentence-const 
their  uses. 

Shorten  the  work  by  omitting  non-essentials ;  thus,  i 
of  nouns  the  work  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having 
the  possessive  singular  and  plural  only.  In  conjugation 
be  saved  by  having  the  pupils  give  only  the  synopsis,  wi 
person  singular  in  all  the  modes  and  tenses. 

Variety  may  be  secured  also  by  having  one  pupil  writ 
the  first  person  singular,  another  in  the  third  person  p 
The  teacher  may  also  require  a  verb  written  in  a  cert 
person,  and  number.     This  will  test  the  pupil's  knowled 

Remember  that  it  is  constant  practice  that  makes 
speakers,  but  also  correct  ones.  Expertness  comes  not  fr 
practice. 

Rise  above  the  text-book.     Be  original ;  teach  somet 
text- book  can  cover  one-fifth  the  ground,  particularly 
cises,  that  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  competent   teach 
News. 


An  Exercise  in  Reading. 

BY  A.    C.    BUTLER. 

Select  from  a  paper  or  magazine  a  short  narrative  o 
the  ability  of  the  class.  Almost  any  of  the  juvenile  p 
good  material,  or  selections  may  be  taken  from  the  ds 
Cut  into  parts  of  a  dozen  lines  each,  number,  and  distr: 
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with  directions  to  copy  neatly  on  slate  or  paper,  observing  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, capital  letters,  etc.  Direct,  also,  that  the  paragraph  or  slip  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  reading  it  as  well  as  possible.  In  half  an  hour,  or 
after  the  next  class  has  recited,  call  the  class,  collect  the  slips  of  paper, 
and  have  the  pupils  read  from  their  slates,  each  reading  his  own,  the 
teacher  comparing  with  the  printed  form.  After  the  pupil  has  read,  select 
a  few  of  the  hardest  words  in  the  paragraph  to  be  spelled  orally.  Inspect 
the  written  work  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  correcting  errors  as  to  see 
whether  the  pupil  has  been  careful  and  faithful  in  the  preparation.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  very  short  time.  Finally,  lay  aside  the  slates  and  have 
each  pupil  re-state  the  thought  of  his  paragraph,  not  as  he  wrote  it,  but  in 
words  of  his  own. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  an  exercise  ? 

1.  Each  pupil  has  definite  work  of  his  own  to  do.  He  must  rely  solely 
upon  his  own  effort,  for  his  work  is  different  from  that  of  his  neighbor  ; 
thus  the  pupils  are  reached  as  individuals  and  not  merely  as  classes. 

2.  The  work  of  preparation  is  definite  and  so  clearly  understood  by  the 
pupils  that  they  actually  work  a  result  which  does  not  always  follow  the 
command  from  the  teacher's  desk,  to  **  Study  the  reading  lesson.'*  Dic- 
tionaries are  used,  fingers  are  busy,  brains  are  busy. 

3.  As  an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  above  the  average,  for  each  pupil 
spells  a  few  words — probably  new  to  him — which  his  mind  has  dwelt  upon 
sufficiently  long  to  make  the  form  of  the  word  indelible.  If  the  selection 
is  not  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  words  will  rarely  be  missed, 
and  when  they  are  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  spelled  as  they  were 
written. 

4.  In  the  reading,  each  pupil  does  his  best,  for  he  is  responsible  for  his 
own.  Ih  re-stating  the  thought,  a  test  is  made  of  how  well  the  pupil  has 
succeeding  in  transferring  the  thought  from  the  page  to  the  mind.  Finally, 
as  his  partis  only  a. fragment,  his  interest  is  stimulated  to  know  what 
comes  before  and  what  follows  ;  thus  he  is  led  to  cultivate  what  a  promi- 
nent educator  calls  "  the  neglected  art  of  listening." — Public  School 
Journal. 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

/^ra«ctf.— Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Expenditures  we  find  stated  in  the 
latest  French  report  several  interesting  items— for  instance,  for  principals  of 
adult  schools,  support  of  ex-teachers,  superior  drawing  and  gymnastic  institu- 
tions, school  libraries,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  as  follows:  Communities  30,517,627 
francs;  departments,  4,807,611  francs;  Sute,  4,484,259  francs— total,  39,8o9,497 
francs  (17,961,899% 

The  resum<  of  the  entire  finance  statistics  of   running  and  miscellaneous 
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expenses,  both  obligatory  and  facultative,  show  the  followil^ 
nities,  70,561,085  francs  ;  departments,  17,595.621  francs;  State,] 
total,  172,900,516  francs  (134.580,103). 

Hence,  including  the  facultative  and  incidental  expenditm 
communities  burden  themselves,  the  French  State  pays  nea* 
running  expenses  of  public  school  instruction.  The  above 
represents  a  per  capita  of  the  inhabitants  of  4.45  francs,  but  1 
include  the  sums  paid  for  building  purposes. 

Switzerland,— Th^  **  Permanent  School  Exhibition  "  at  Zurii 
name  to  Pestalozzianum.  It  has  five  departments,  (i)  a  Pes 
taining  pictures  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  co  laborers,  of  the  insti 
and  conducted,  all  chronologically  arranged ;  Pestalozzi  relia 
a  large  Pestalozzi  literature ;  (2)  a  collection  of  devices  and  m< 
of  primary  and  superior  elementary  schools,  the  Kindergarter 
schools,  a  library  of  juvenile  books;  school-house  plans,  sc 
an  archive  of  school  law  and  school  administration,  a  pedag 
a  circulating  annex ;  (4)  a  reading-room  for  current  educatic 
periodicals  of  home  and  foreign  sources ;  (5)  a  bureau  of  i 
furnishes  educational  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  orally 
of  charge.    A  permanent  secretary  is  in  charge. 

Germany. — A  vacancy  in  the  schools  of  Western  Prussia, 
filled  recently,  was  applied  for  by  178  candidates;  salary,  |6oo 

In  WestphaHa  three  miners  recently  broke  into  the  school- he 
the  teacher  and  beat  him  nearly  to  death ;  the  children  fied  in  a 
was  committed  because  the  teacher  had  done  his  duty  in  har 
judge  his  list  of  absentees  on  which  were  the  names  of  the  soi 

In  Hannover  recently  a  Samaritan  Society  was  formed  f 
studying  how  to  render  aid,  and,  of  course,  for  the  purpo! 
knowledge  gained.    Twenty  teachers  formed  the  first  class. 

The  "Pedagogical  Circle"  of  the  women  teachers  in  E 
twenty-sixth  year  of  existence.  The  number  of  its  memb< 
The  Society  has  listened  to  several  courses  of  professional  le< 
courses  in  Botany,  French,  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics,  that  wei 
younger  members.  The  Society  maintains  a  bureau  of  inforn 
without  positions.  It  has  a  sick  fund,  from  which  during  t 
members  were  supported  for  several  weeks  and  even  for  mor 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  Prussian  teachers  held 
ing  in  Magdeburg.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  d 
provincial  societies,  representing  38,000  teachers.  They  plj 
their  resolutions  this  sentence :  *'  The  Peoples'  School  (the  • 
must  in  future  be  regarded  as  the  general  substructure  of  all 
of  learning." 

The  Bavarian  National  Society  of  Teachers  consists  of  304  1 
resenting  11,009  teachers  and  2,016  members  who  are  not  teac 

A  Munich  daily  of  January  7  contains  this  advertisement : 
has  passed  all  her  examinations  as  teacher,  with  the  highes 
offers  her  services  for  instruction  in  French  at  30  pennies  pe: 
for  two  hours.    (30=7 >^c. ;  50=1 2  >^c.). 
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England, — About  the  growth  of  technical  and  art  schools  supported  by  the 
Department  for  Science  and  Art,  a  recent  report  discloses  these  facts :  In  1862 
the  Government  supported  seventy  schools  of  this  kind  with  2,542  pupils  and 
140  classes;  in  1882  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  1,403,  with  68,581 
pupils  and  4,481  classes;  in  1889  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  5,179 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  941,522.  Such  an  increase  is  phenomenal  and  cer- 
tainly worth  recording. 


Notes. 

The  Swiss  universities  are  broad  and  liberal  in  the  highest  degree.  Statutes 
are  pa.<;sed  in  their  senates  with  simple  reference  to  elevation  of  character  and 
usefulness,  and  with  no  apparent  thought  of  the  sexes  as  separate.  These 
statutes,  when  presented  in  council,  are  treated  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  ques-- 
tion  as  to  the  advisability  of  co-education  came  first  in  every  university  after 
women  had  already  entered  and  studied.  The  original  statutes  excluded  no 
one,  and  consequently  when — after  generally  a  remarkably  long  time— women 
applied  for  admission,  their  names  were  taken  exactly  as  those  of  their  brothers 
were  taken;  they  took  their  places  among  these  and  worked  there  undisturbed 
until  some  other  consideration  brought  the  question  forward.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  it  should  have  been  so  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  universities 
before  women  asked  to  work  in  them.  In  Zurich  it  was  thirty-one  years,  in 
Berne  thirty-eight,  while  Basle  was  disturbed  first  last  year  by  the  question. 
Lausanne,  however,  which  begins  its  career  as  a  university  this  autumn,  begins 
with  women  students.  In  Zurich  and  Berne  it  may  have  been  the  development 
of  the  universities  from  schools  originally  founded  for  the  aid  of  callings  as  yet 
unthought  of  for  women  which  caused  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  women 
toward  them.  However  that  may  be,  when  in  the  sixties  women  applied  for 
admission  in  Zurich — the  first  one  was  a  foreigner — no  question  was  raised  ;  she 
entered  and  took  her  degree.  Ten  years  later,  when  so  many,  chiefly  Russians, 
came  with  insufficient  preparation,  a  new  law  was  passed  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  "students'*  into  the  university,  and  formally  recognizing  women. — Flora 
Bridges^  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February. 

School-Room  Hints— At  a  history  class  last  winter,  I  found  a  hint  on  school 
discipline.  The  passage  that  gave  me  the  suggestion  was  this :  **  The  people 
are  best  governed  where  there  is  the  least  outward  show  of  government."  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  change  the  word  people  to  pupils,  we  have  an  excellent 
thought  for  the  school  room.  A  little  pleasant  attention  shown  to  a  rough  boy, 
who  has  had  little  experience  of  kindness,  and  who,  we  might  think  from  his 
outward  appearance,  would  be  incapable  of  regard  for  his  teacher,  has  some- 
times a  happy  effect.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  State  primary  school,  where  I  was  teaching.  Many  of  the  boys  there  are 
boys  whose  early  associations  have  not  only  been  almost  entirely  without 
refining  influences,  but  have  been  an  education  in  evil.  A  large,  rough  boy 
came  into  school  one  afternoon,  evidently  the  embodiment  of  ill-nature.  The 
exercise  that  day  was  letter-writing.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  begin  his 
work.  I  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  idleness  or  crossness,  but  called  him  by 
name  and  asked  :  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  at  my  desk  by  me  to-day  to  write 
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your  letter?**  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  simple  device  bar 
his  ill-nature  and  secured  a  good  afternoon's  work.  He  ev< 
at  recess,  which  at  this  school  is  an  intermission  of  half  an  h 
public  schools  too  often  come  from  homes  where  they  suffi 
rather  than  too  little  attention,  but  possibly  there  may  occa: 
like  my  poor  State  primary  boy,  who  can  be  allured  into  do 
privilege  of  sitting  beside  his  teacher  for  a  few  hours  and  si 
Evelyn  S.  Foster. 

There  is  a  class  of  women  to  whom  the  counsel  in  this  a 
distasteful.  The  career  of  a  wife  and  mother  has  little  api 
eyes.  It  is  not  enough  appreciated  by  a  large  share  of  bot 
remedy  for  this  is  in  the  women's  own  hands.  If  they  would 
profession,  they  have  only  to  do  a  quality  of  work  that  is 
Surgery  was  once  a  branch  of  the  barber's  trade,  and  certainly 
than  housework  is  to-day ;  but  men  have  made  a  study  of 
broad,  scientific  basis,  invented  instruments  and  processes  1 
ciency,  and  arranged  a  systematic  mode  of  learning  its  practi 
that  the  surgeon  of  to- day  has  one  of  the  most  honorable  of 
similar  way  dressmaking— which  is  a  trade  in  the  hands  of 
made  a  profession  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The  ordinary 
little  respect ;  Mr.  Worth  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  di 
does  work  which  compels  esteem.  The  ordinary  housewife 
little  pains  to  learn  her  business ;  she  follows  rule-of-thumb 
down  from  her  great-grandmother,  introducing  no  improved  | 
ances,  and  feeling  no  shame  if  her  home  is  ill-managed  or  her  c 
If  women  doubt  that  competent  administration  in  the  home  w 
esteem  that  is  paid  to  the  competent  surgeon,  or  lawyer,  or  m 
professor,  they  should  recall  the  Roman  matron,  Cornelia,  whos 
lasted  for  nearly  a  score  of  centuries.  With  her  spirit  th 
should  say  of  her  home,  "This  is  my  diploma "  ;  and  of  her 
are  my  degrees." — From  the  Editor* s  Table  in  the  Popular  Si 
March, 

i  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  estimate  in  which  t 

I  is  well  stated  in  the  opening  sentences  of  a  response  lately 

S.  G.  Pierce^  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  said  that  "  an  obscure  s< 
author,  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  ol 
the  duties  of  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  something  affer  W 
curl  my  lady's  hair,  brush  my  lord's  wig,  look  after  the  sick 
by,  he  shall  instruct  my  lord's  children.'  And  old  Roge 
Elizabeth's  instructor,  thus  bewails  the  tow  estate  of  the  teaci 
is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  amo 
to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cum 
children.  But  God  rewardeth  them  as  it  should  ;  for  He  suflR 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  child i 
•*  Who  has  not  laughed  over  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Cra 
stoop-shouldered  Yankee  schoolmaster  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  ar 
Irving's  graphic  sketch,  the  low  estimate  which  the  people  ol 
this  century  put  upon  the  teacher  and  his  work."  It  is  a  go 
this  has  passed  away,  and  we  have  entered  upon  an  era 
teacher  is  held  in  high  esteem. — School  Journal, 
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The  impersonal  teacher  is  a  misfortune  in  any  school.  A  strong:,  forcible  man 
or  woman  will  accomplish  results  worth  securing,  while  the  easy  going,  indif- 
ferent ones  will  glide  smoothly  along  and  suffer  events  to  shape  themselves  at 
will.  All  great  and  successful  teachers  have  been  those  whose  opinions  and 
convictions  were  dominant  forces.  They  did  not  let  the  school  make  them, 
they  made  the  school ;  they  did  not  so  much  reverence  tradition  as  they  strove 
to  renew,  re- invigorate,  readjust  existing  conditions.  Every  teacher  should  be 
m  power,  strong  and  fearless,  and  should  exercise  this  power  for  the  greatest 
good  to  those  under  instruction. — Common  School  Education, 

Esther  and  Easter. — The  name  Esther ^  which  is  one  with  Easter^  denotes 
a  star,  a  dawn  or  rising.  The  feast  of  Purim,  instituted  in  token  of  the  deliv- 
erance wrought  through  Esther  coincides  with  Easter.  In  the  Protestant  Bible 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  Esther  is  placed  in  the  Apocrypha  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.—^i>arr^  Notes  and  Queries. 


Book  Notices. 

LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY,  Including  Uranography.  A  brief  introductory 
course  without  mathematics,  for  use  in  schools  and  seminaries.  By  Charles 
A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Princeton).     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Ccmpany,  publishers.    M.  P.    ^1.30. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  want  of  certain  classes  of  schools 
which  find  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Astronomy  "  rather  too  extended  and 
mathematical  to  suit  their  course  and  pupils.  It  is  based  upon  the  Elements, 
but  with  many  condensations,  simplifications,  and  changes  of  arrangement.  The 
most  important  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  has  been  in  bringing 
the  Uranography  or  *'  constellation-tracing  "  into  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
placing  it  near  the  beginning— a  change  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  principle 
that  those  whose  minds  are  not  mature  succeed  best  in  the  study  of  a  new  sub- 
ject by  beginning  with  what  is  concrete  and  appeals  to  the  senses,  rather  than 
with  abstract  principles.  There  are  also  notes  on  the  legendary  mythology  of 
the  constellations,  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  pupils  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it  in  classical  literature.  It  is  altogether  just  such  a  book  as  one 
would  expect  from  Prof.  Young. 

HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  Text- Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Late  Secretary  Health  Department  of  American  Social 
Science  Association.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.    M.  P.    90  cents. 

The  educational  world  is  being  flooded  with  books  on  Physiology.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  and  related  subjects  into  the  public  school  curriculum  has 
created  a  vast  demand  which  cannot  be  supplied  at  once.  This  book  is  com- 
paratively brief  and  more  directly  practical  than  school  physiologies  usually 
are.  The  plan  of  the  book  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated. 
In  some  parts  of  it  there  is  a  minimum  of  anatomical  detail,  while  in  others 
anatomical  and  physiological  data  predominate.  It  will  probably  encounter  the 
the  opposition  of  the  extreme  temperance  people,  because  of  its  moderate  and 
non-partisan  position  on  alcohol  and  narcotics,  but  in  our  view  it  stands  upon 
firm  ground.    The  style  is  sometimes  somewhat  careless. 
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LIVY.  Books  I  and  II.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  B.  Green- 
ough.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.  College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors.    Mailing  price,  I1.35. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  innovation,  or  at  least  a  new  departure,  in  editing  the 
ancient  classics.  The  editor  holds  that  the  object  of  studying  Latin  is  to  read 
Latin  with  readiness  and  accuracy;  that  the  proper  method  of  learning  to  read 
is  to  try  to  read,  in  the  form  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  presents  his 
ideas  and  conceptions,  and  with  as  little  translation  into  the  vernacular  as  possi- 
ble. He  believes  this  to  be  especially  true  of  Livy,  and  accordingly  he  has 
edited  this  book  on  that  principle.  Some  historical  and  grammatical  lore  and 
many  translations  usually  associated  with  classical  studies  will,  therefore,  be 
missed,  but  it  is  hoped  that  compensation  will  be  found  in  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  author  and  of  the  Latin  language.  He  uses-  generally  the  text  of  Weis- 
senbom's  second  edition,  and  the  grammatical  references  are  to  the  revised 
edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough*s  Latin  Grammar. 

DER  FLUCH  DER  SCHONHEIT.  Novelle  von  W.  H.  Riehl.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools  by  Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  25  cents. 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  an  interesting  story.  The  introduction  is  a  brie 
discussion  of  the  **  Novelle,"  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  author.  The 
notes,  while  not  expected  to  take  the  place  of  dictionary  and  grammar,  or  to  do 
the  work  of  class-room  drill,  are  stimulating  and  helpful.  The  book  is  intended 
for  learners  of  about  one  year's  experience  in  the  study  of  German. 

IMMENSEE.  Von  Theodor  Storm.  With  English  Notes  and  a  German- 
English  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Heath's  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents. 

This  is  a  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  German  authors.  Hitherto  the 
work  has  been  available  to  American  students  only  in  an  entirely  inadequate 
text  edition.  It  is  now  edited  with  copious  grammatical  and  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  complete  vocabulary,  with  the  correct  text  of  the  edition  published  in  1887 
as  a  compliment  to  the  author  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  so  that  students  can 
enjoy  the  sentiment  of  the  story. 

PRACTICAL  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES.  By  Maria  L.  Pratt.  Author  of 
"American  History  Stories,"  "Young  Folks*  Library  of  American  History/* 
etc.    Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  :  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  not  a  misnomer.  It  really  is  practical.  It  is  a  book 
of  exercises,  and  they  are  language^  not  grammar^  exercises.  It  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions, and  the  suggestions  are  carried  out  with  practical  illustrations. 

LESSONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.  FormStudy;  Paper- Folding; 
Stick- Laying ;  Construction;  Representation;  Decoration,  Arranged  by 
Mary  Isabel  Gilmore.    BostcJn :  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  very  complete  work  within  the  limits  specified.  It  is  progressive, 
and  fully  but  plainly  illustrated,  and  meets  all  the  demands  of  common -school 
nstruction  for  which  it  is  designed. 
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WORD  BY  WORD.  Advanced.  A  Spelling-Book  for  the  Use  of  Grammar 
and  Common  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Stickney,  Author  of  **Stickney's  Reading 
Series,"  etc.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing  price,  30 
cents. 

To  those  who  use  a  spelling-book  this  will  prove  a  satisfactory  work.  It  is 
built  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  old  Webster,  is  well  graded,  and  fair/y 
represents  the  English  vocabulary.  It  contains  besides  a  number  of  exercises 
for  dictation,  copying,  reproduction,  definition,  &c. 

PI^YSICAL  LABORATORY.  Manual  and  Note- Book,  Including  more  than 
t:iwo  hundred  experiments  and  exercises,  and  especially  to  accompany  the 
^luthor's  text-books  on  Physics.  By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  "Ele- 
ments of  Physics,"  "Introduction  to  Physical  Science,"  etc.  Boston:  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company.    Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope  and  character.  It  is  very 
complete,  and  would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  physics,  and 
very   helpful  to  the  teacher. 

THE  NEW  FOURTH  MUSIC  READER.  Designed  for  the  upper  grades  of 
t>oy s*  and  mixed  schools,  and  containing  chord-work,  exercises,  and  part-songs 
with  and  without  words  for  a  capella  singing.  By  Luther  Whiting  Mason  and 
G^or^^  A.  Veazie,  Jr.  Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  <i.05.  1 

This  is  the  crowning  work  of  the  National  Music  Course,  and  the  familiar 
names  of  its  authors  guarantee  the  excellence  of  their  book.  The  instruction 
given  and  the  music  selected  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  directions  of 
the  authors  are  intelligently  followed,  singing  will  present  new  charms  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  High  Schools,  and  instead  of  being  a  drudgery,  as  it  is 
now,   %vill  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  exercises  of  the  school. 
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D.  C-  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  a  Map  of  Palestine,  prepared 
in  outline  especially  for  the  use  of  Sunday-School  teachers  and  classes  as  an 
incentive  to  greater  interest,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  knowledge,  and  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  memory  in  connection  with  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons. 

AVith  the  use  of  this  map  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  the 
Bihle  can  be  made,  the  facts  of  Bible  History  more  firmly  fixed  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent, led  to  associate  events  with  their  localities,  will  appreciate  more  fully  inci- 
dents and  their  relations. 

They  have  in  press,  for  early  publication  in  their  Modern  Language  Series,  an 
edition  of  EichendorfT's^Taugenichts,"  with  notes  by  Prof.  Osthaus,  of  Indiana 
State  University.  This  text  is  well  adapted  for  rapid  reading  in  well  advanced 
classes  and  for  more  critical  reading  in  less  advanced  classes.  The  text  has 
been  sifted  and  such  passages  taken  out  as  seemed  too  abstruse  or  otherwise 
superfluous.  In  the  notes  only  really  difficult  or  idiomatic  expressions  and  pas- 
sages have  been  expounded  and,  where  necessary,  translated.  The  introduc- 
tion  contams  a  condensed  account  of  the  author's  life  and  literary   position. 
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This  little  romance,  especially  valuable  and  attractive  as  it  is  for  its  own  sake, 
from  its  enthusiastic  and  charming  description,  and  from  the  naturalness  and 
simplicity  of  its  style,  is  also  a  suitable  stepping-stone  to  a  study  of  the  long:er 
and  more  difficult  novels  of  Freytag,  Heyse,  Lindau,  Ebers  and  the  other  Ger- 
man novelists  of  importance. 

i  They  will  publish  soon  a  volume  containing  "  La  Derniere  Classe,"  "  La  Siege 

de  Berlin."  and  "  La  Mule  de  Pape,"  three  ingenious  stories  from  the  pen  of  that 

I  clever  writer,  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  notes  by  Prof.  Sanderson  of  Harvard. 

The  stories  are  especially  suited  to  third-year  students  of  French.  The  variety 
of  expression  contained    in    them,  largely  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary, 

I  together  with  the  simple  grace  and  fascinating  charm  with  which  the  stories  are 

r  told,  eminently  fits  them  for  the  study  of  modern  French. 

I  — Lee  and  Shepard  have  just  issued  in  their  *'  Good  Company  Series,"  James 

:  Freeman  Clarke's  story  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus."    The  work  is  written 

!  in  the  narrative  form  by  Thomas  Didymus,  the  skeptic  disciple,  and  is  a  master- 

piece of  religious  fiction,  which  will  rank  with  "  Ben  Hur  "  and  the  "  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David." 
i  They  have  also  published  "  Five  Minute  Declamations,"  Second  Part,  selected 

and  adapted  by  Walter  K.  Fobes.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  work  is  made 
up  of  selections,  no  one  of  which  will  occupy  more  than  five  minutes  in  the 
delivery.  The  success  of  the  "  Five  Minute  Declamations,"  First  Part,  has  been 
such,  that  a  demand  was  created  for  a  second  part  which  is  here  presented. 
The  volume  is  composed  mainly  of  new  selections  from  Americans,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  specimens  of  modern  eloquence  and  ideas.  The  selections  are 
made  available  by  judicious  pruning  by  a  teacher  of  elocution,  well  qualified  by 
years  of  experience ;  and  the  variety  is  suflicient  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who 
may  be  seeking  fine  specimens  of  eloquence.  Among  the  list  of  speakers 
quoted  will  be  found  Phillips,  Curtis,  Webster,  Depew,  Cleveland,  Grady,  Long, 
Lodge,  Phillips  Brooks,  etc. 

— Ginn  &  Company  will  publish  in  April  the  Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic,  by 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  This  work  possesses  many  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  others  of  its  class.  Pupils,  from  the  first  lesson,  are  led  to  make  indepen- 
dent researches  and  to  discover  facts  and  principles  for  themselves.  The  first 
half  of  each  page  is  devoted  to  class  work,  the  other  half  to  practical  exercises 
and  "seat  work,"  to  be  performed  independently  by  the  pupils.  Far  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  processes  than  to  results,  and  yet  pupils  are  led  by  easy  and  altogether 
natural  courses  of  reasoning  to  adopt  the  most  approved  and  logical  methods. 
The  pupils  are  taught  weights  and  measurements  by  actually  weighing  and 
measuring;  they  are  taught  to  buy  and  sell,  to  make  change,  to  keep  a  simple 
system  of  accounts,  to  make  bills ;  in  short,  to  perform  all  those  simpler  opera- 
tions in  numbers  which  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  are  required 
to  understand.    Arithmetic  is  thus  made  to  appear  to  the  child  as  something 

^  which  is  intimately  associated  with  every-day  life,  and  not  an  abstraction  found 

jl  only  in  books  and  useful  only  at  school.    The  book  is  intended  to  include  the 

work  in  numbers  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life,  and 

^  may  be  followed  with  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  or  any  text- 

I  book  of  similar  grade. 

f  They  will  also  publish  in  April  The  Children's  Primer,    By  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr, 

author  of  Interstate  Primer.    Fully  illustrated.    This  little  book,  as  the  title 
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implies,  is  written  especially  for  the  children.  It  aims  to  retain  all  that  is  best  in 
the  theories  of  the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  more  reading  matter 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  words  than  any  other  book  in  the  market. 
The  sentences  are  short,  childlike,  and  full  of  expression  ;  the  illustrations  not 
only  artistic,  but  suggestive,  and  the  new  words  are  repeated  so  constantly  that 
the  little  ones  are  enabled  to  hold  fast  all  they  learn. 

—Every  person  interested  in  the  higher  education  would  be  interested  in  the 
article  on  "  The  Growth  of  New  England  Colleges,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey, 
of  Tuft's  College,  which  appears  in  the  EducaHonal  Review  for  March.  It 
appear©  to  revolutionize  the  discussion  regarding  the  shortening  of  the  college 
course,  for  it  contradicts  by  statistics  one  basis  of  the  affirmative  argument— 
viz.,  that  college  attendance  in  New  England  has  not  kept  pace  with  population. 
Other  articles  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  One  on  "  The  Primary  School  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Brother  Azarias,  of  De  Lasalle  Institute ;  the  concluding 
part  of  "  The  Herbartian  System  of  Pedagogics,"  by  Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo ; 
one  embodying  the  latest  philosophical  generalizations  regarding  "  The  Psycho- 
logical Study  of  Children,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow ;  and  discussions  of  "  The 
Pronunciation  of  Greek,"  by  G.  C.  Sawyer;  "The  Results  of  the  Prussian  Com- 
mission on  School  Reform,"  by  Henry  Wood;  and  "Imagination  in  Mathe- 
matics,'* by  Larkin  Dunton.  There  are  also  a  number  of  important  book 
reviews,  and  the  substance  of  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  on  Secondary 
Education  in  England. 

— Prof.  George  E.  Howard  has  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  an  article 
on**  The  State  University  in  America."  Professor  Howard  believes  that  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  this  country  will  in  the  future  be  divided  among 
three  classes  of  institutions :  the  State  University,  a  group  of  richly-endowed 
private  institutions,  and  a  small  body  of  denominational  colleges.  Of  these  he 
believes  the  State  University  to  be,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most 
important,  thinking  that  eventually  every  new  State  and  perhaps  every  State 
will  have  a  University,  which  as  a  rule  will  outrank  every  other  school  within  its 
borders.  His  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  State  University,  and  of  the  place  which 
it  holds  as  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  one  who 
is  occupied  with  educational  subjects. 

—Herbert  Spencer's  views  on  State  socialism  are  contained  in  an  article  enti- 
tled "  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  which  will  open  the  April  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  This  is  probably  the  strongest  refutation  of  socialistic  theorizing  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  subject  of '* Street-Cleaning  in  Large  Cities"  will  be 
treated  by  General  Emmons  Clark,  of  New  York.  The  article  will  include 
explicit  practical  suggestions  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  important  work. 
The  battle  between  Prof.  Huxley  and  the  defenders  of  theology  is  still  going 
on.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  will  have  an  essay  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  entitled  *'  Professor  Huxley  on  the  War- Path."  in  which  the  Professor  is 
charged  with  treating  theological  questions  inconsistently  with  his  treatment  of 
scientific  subjects.  *'What  Keeps  the  Bicycler  Upright?"— a  question  that  is 
often  asked— will  be  answered  in  an  illustrated  article  contributed  by  Charles  B. 
Warring. 
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THE  CENTURY  for  March.  Contents  :  Portrait  of  William  Cullen  Br>-ant,  frontispiece.  Genera 
Crook  in  the  Indian  Country,  by  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke.  The  Faith  Doctor,  II  (b«|[un  in  February) 
by  Edward  Eggleston.  The  Century  Club,  by  A.  R.  Macdonough.  Australian  Cities  (The  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  bouthem  Hemisphere),  by  George  R.  Parkin.  Moonlight,  by  Celia  Thaxter.  Aux 
Invalides.  by  Edgar  Fawcett.  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  by  Talleyrand.  Plain  Living  at  John- 
son's Island,  described  by  a  Confederate  officer — Lieut.  Horace  Carpenter.  A  Mystery  ot  the  Sea, 
a  true  story,  by  Edwin  K.  Buttolph.  Through  Eastern  Tibet  and  Central  China,  by  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill.  The  Utopian  Pointer,  by  David  Dodge.  Give  Me  Not  Tears,  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 
Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville,  V,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Penhallow.  by  Edith  Robinson. 
Resum6  of  Frfimont's  Expedition,  by  M.  N.  O.  The  Origin  of  the  Frfimont  Explorations,  by  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont.  Rough  Times  in  Rough  Places,  by  Micajah  McGehee.  Montgomery  and  Frfimont, 
by  Josiah  Royce.  Three  Gold  Dust  Stories,  by  J.  F.  B.  Marshall.  Topics  of  the  Time.  Open 
Letters.    Bric-a-brac. 

WIDE  AWAKE  for  March  has  something  for  every  taste;  the  magazine  is  made  for  the  young^ 
people,  but  the  contributions  are  of  such  a  sort  that  every  member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  each  oage. 
The  number  opens  with  "  An  Old  Fashioned  Witch  Story."  from  the  Danish,  by  Laura  E.  Poalsson. 
*•  Under  Ground,"  by  C.  R.  Harker.  "  The  Adventures  of  Fido,"  by  Mary  Wetherbee.  "  Tippctoe,'* 
a  brief,  pathetic  Southern  story,  by  Maud  Rittenhouse.  The  serials  this  year  are  unique :  '*  Five 
Little  Peppers  Grown  Up,"  by  Margaret  Sidney.  "Cab  and  Caboose,"  by  Kirk  Monroe,  and  the 
autobiographical  Italian  story,  "  Marietta's  Good  Times,"  by  M.  Ambrosi.  "Drawing  the  Child 
Figure,"  by  the  daughter  of  the  art-anatomist.  Dr.  Rimmer.  The  articles  of  the  number  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topic  :  "  Our  Government— Who  Made  It  and  Why,"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  **  A 
Visit  to  Winchester  College  at  Commencement  Time,"  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  with  the  words  and 
music  of  the  famous  old  Wmchester  Latin  Commencement  song,  "  Dulce  Domum."  "  The  Coming 
of  the  Nightingale  in  England*"  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrey.  "How  Grandmother's  Spoons 
Were  Made,"  by  Mrs.  Ormsbee.  "  A  Primitive  Vise,"  by  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason.  A  "  Margaret- Palt>- 
Letter."  by  Mrs.  William  Claflin.  "Prize  Problems  in  Horology,"  by  E.  H.  Hawley,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  "How  the  Emperors  of  China  Wed,"  by  a  member  of  the  British  Consular 
Service  in  China.  "A  Modem  Pied  Piper,"  by  .Amanda  Harris,  showing  what  English  School 
Boards  sometimes  have  to  do ;  and  several  pages  of  bright  anecdote. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE.  Contents  for  March  :  Harvard  Colleee  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  by  Captain  Nathan  Appleton.  Some  Recollections  of  Slavery,  by  a  former  slaveholder — 
M.  V.  Moore.  The  Early  History  of  Electricity  in  America,  by  George  Herbert  Stockbridge. 
Rachel  Maloon,  by  Marion  Douglas.  Window  (.gardening,  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  T.  Wolcott.  A 
Master  from  the  States,  by  Lewellyn  Grosverior  Humphreys  The  Indian  Com  as  our  National 
Plant,  by  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke.  A  Wayfaring  Man,  by  Edwin  C.  Martin.  Success,  by  Katherine 
Lee  Bates.  Love's  Guerdon,  by  Nellie  Talbot  Klnkead.  A  Fair  Exchange,  I,  by  Dorothy  Prescotl. 
Photographic  Illustraiion  of  Poetry,  by  William  H.  Downes.  In  an  Old  Attic,  by  John  Stuart 
Barrows.  Expression,  by  Marion  P.  Guild.  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,  by  William  M.  Salter. 
The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America,  III,  bv  J.  F.  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  Etiquette  and  Prece- 
dence, by  Pamela  McArthur  Cole.    New  England  in  Kew  York.    Editor's  Table.    Omnibus. 


*Good-Bve"  (A  Woodland  Episode),  verse,  by  Oliver  Herford.  Huz  and  Buz,  by  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards. Elfie's  Visit  to  Cloudland  and  the  Moon,  VIII,  IX,  by  Frances  V.  Austen.  The  Turtle  «nd 
the  Katydid,  verse,  by  Harry  Robinson.  What  and  Where ,  verse,  by  Anna  Hamilton.  My  Auto- 
graph-Book, I,  by  Eaward  Livingston  Welles.  Picture  (The  Investigating  Committee).  The  Boy 
Settlers,  Chapters  X,  XI,  by  Noah  Brooks.  Out  of  Childhood,  verse,  by  Helen  Thayer  Hutcheson. 
Jingle  ("  A  Little  Boy  Named  Johnny"),' by  Cornelia  Redmond.  Rhodfa's  Visit,  by  Amy  Wilson* 
A  Polar  Bear  for  a  Jailer,  by  Edmund  Collins.  An  Opinion,  verse,  by  John  Kendrick  Banks.  The 
Alligator's  Funeral,  by  Elizabeth  Bisland.  Cause  and  Effect,  verse,  by  Margaret  Vandegrift.  Linus 
by  DeWitt  C.  Lockwood.  The  Midnight  Sun,  by  Herbert  L.  Aldrich.  Bobby's  Christmas  Dream' 
by  Laura  Lyon  White.  A  Little  Girl's  Diary  in  the  East,  II,  by  Lucy  Morris  Ellsworth.  His  Fro^ 
fession,  verse,  by  Dr.  Malcolm  McLeod.  Pauline  and  the  Policeman,  by  Benjamin  Webster.  Alpha- 
bet Song  by  Emma  C.  Dowd.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter  Box.  Pictures  ("  A  Mean  Revenee  "). 
The  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  March.  Contents  :  The  Musmee  (Frontispiece).  Our  March  with 
a  Starving  Column,  by  A.  J.  Mounteney  Tephson,  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  (to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  paper  in  the  April  number).  In  Early  Spring,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The  Half- 
White,  by  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  London  and  American  Clubs,  by  E.  S.  Nadal.  My 
Friend,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy.  Jerr>',  Part  Third,  Chapters  XI,  XII  (Begun  in  June,  1890— to 
be  continued).  Japonica,  Fourth  Paper  Qapanesc  Ways  and  Thoughts),  by  Sir  Ed wm  Arnold.  A 
Blue-Grass  Puritan,  by  W.  H.  Woods.  Paraphrase  of  Horace  IV.,  7  (To  Torquatus),  by  Donald  G 
Mitchell.  The  Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes,  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks* 
New  York.  Mount  St.  Elias  and  its  Glaciers,  by  Mark  Brickell  Kerr  j:As  explored  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society's  expedition  of  1890).  The  Wooing  of  Monsieur  Cuerrier  (A  Sketch  in  Viger) 
by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  A  Note  on  Jane  Austen,  by  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer.  Youth  and  Ace 
by  C.  P.  Cianch.  The  Other  Woman,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  The  Point  of  View  (The  AniCTi- 
can  and  Country  Life ;  Passports  to  Posterity ;  Form  and  Substance ;  A  Mystery  in  Hi^h  Life). 
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THE  HOME-MAKER  for  March.  Contents:  Frontispiece  (The  Token).  With  the  Sheep  of 
California,  bv  Charles  Howard  Shinn.  A  Point  of  Honor,  by  M.  Bouchier  Sanford.  A  Farmer's 
Wife,  poem,  by  Elizabeth  Akers.  The  Sweet  Uses  of  Adversity,  by  Louise  Fiske  Bryson.  Up  to 
Summerville  Gap,  by  M.  G.  McClelland.  A  Home  Study  of  the  American  Republic,  by  Kal  Blanco. 
Margaret,  poem,  by  Stephen  Tracy  Livingston.  Leg[end  of  the  Violet,  poem,  by  Marion  Couthong 
Smith.  A  Lesson  for  Two,  by  Margaret  Vere  Farrington.  Animal  House  Builders  (The  Prairie 
Dog),  by  Frederick  W.  True.  A  Daughter  of  Brabant  (from  the  French),  by  Margaret  Florence 
Duncan.  Moon  Flower,  poem,  by  F.  A.  Bloomer.  The  Angel  Poets,  poem,  by  R.  M.  Boyle.  A  Din- 
ner Card  Episode,  by  Frank  Cnaffee.  Our  Literary  Foremothers,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Conrad.  The 
Messiah  Home.  Art  at  Home,  bv  Emma  Moffett  Tyng.  The  Margaret  Louise  Home.  Our  Little 
World,  by  Jenny  June.  Talk  at  the  Hub.  by  H.  L.  Reed.  Work  (Practical  Photography),  by  M.  E. 
Paull.  The  Domestic  Club,  bv  Emma  W.  Babcock.  Simnel  Cakes,  by  Leslie  Stone.  A  Violet 
Luncheon,  by  Emile  Tracy  Y'.  Parkhurst.  The  Arm  Chair  (N.  Y.  State  Forestry  Association  ; 
Honest  Emma;  The  Little  Mothers).  In  the  Library  (Books,  Fashions,  Spring  Costumes).  Corre- 
spondence and  Queries.    The  Cycle  Department. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Ace  for  February  28th  and  March  7th 
contain  American  Fiction :  Gaspard  de  Coligny ;  Aristotle  as  a  Naturalist ;  The  Father  of  all  the 
Goats  and  The  Decline  of  Indian  Taste;  Nonconformists  and  Unionism;  Random  Roaming,  and 
An  Evening  with  Schliemann  ;  Life  and  Labors  of  Schliemann  ;  The  Education  of  Genius ;  Voltaire 
and  his  First  Exile ;  Maxims  for  Novel  Writers ;  A  Pompeii  in  Bohemia ;  My  Witches'  Caldron ; 
Meissonier ;  Frozen  to  Death;  Royal  Surnames  ;  Modem  Fighting  and  Firearms;  with  instalments 
of  "  Madeleine's  Story,"  '*  The  Shrouded  Watcher,"  and  poetry.  For  fifly-two  numbers  of  sixty- 
four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low ;  while  lor 
I10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $400  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The 
Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN.  Contents  for  March :  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  English 
People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English,  Part  II,  by  Prof.  William 
Minto.  M.  A.  England  Afler  the  Norman  Conquest,  Part  III,  by  Sarah  Ornc  Jewett.  The  English 
Towns,  HI,  by  Augustus  I.  Jessopp,  D.  D.  The  United  States  of^  the  Pacifiq,  Dy  Fred.  Perry  Powers. 
Coxcomb  and  Conquette  in  Tudor  Times,  by  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.D.  Sunday  Readings,  selected 
by  Bishop  Vincent.  Social  Reform  and  the  Socialists,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.  D.  Studies  in 
Astronomy,  VI,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  A  Venetian  Sunset,  by  Clinton  Scollard.  Sing^apore,  by  Rev. 
W.  F.  Oldham,  D.  D.  The  Fairy  Tales  of  Perrault,  by  Arvdde  Barine.  A  Church  m  Chicago,  by 
the  Rev.  Clarence  T.  Brown.  Dr.  Koch  and  Consumption,  by  J.  P.  Hassler,  M.  D.  The  Queen  of 
the  Gironde,T)y  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Politics  and  Politicians,  by  Judge  Frederick  G.  Gcdney.  Stone 
Lilies,  by  Anne  Steger  Winston.  The  Story  of  the  Opium  Curse  in  India,  by  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst, 
LL.D.  The  Woman's  World  of  London,  by  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell.  How  Marriage  Affects  a 
Woman's  Property,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.B.  "That  Exasperating  Thing  in  Woman,"  by 
Josephine  Henderson.  To  What  Kingdom  Does  Woman  Belong?  by  Kate  C.  Bushnell.  M.  D. 
The  Homes  of  English  Artists,  by  Countess  Annie  de  Montaigu.  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,  by 
Mar>-  Henry.  Emma  Marwedel,  by  Emily  A.  Kellogg.  Woman's  Sphere  from  a  German  Stanci- 
point,  by  Sophie  Salvanius.  Infinity,  by  Virna  Woods.  A  Woman's  View  of  the  Indian  Troubles, 
by  Elaine  Goodale.    The  editorial  and  departmental  matter  is  as  full  and  interesting  as  ever. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  for  March  opens  with  a  fine  cut  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  followed  by  a  bright 
sketch  of  his  life.  Other  illustrated  articles  are :  Thrushes ;  The  Azalea  ;  Love  Each  Other ;  The 
Little  Goat-Herds ;  The  First  Day  of  Spring  Longfellow's  Poetry  is  discussed  in  the  department  of 
Literature.  The  third  paper  on  ^*  Life  in  Japan  "  is  unusually  interesting.  Other  good  things  are  : 
The  Reading  Circle;  Powers  of  Congress;  The  Social;  Questions;  The  Spring  Beauty;  Our  New 
States;  Wonders  of  the  Deep;  Notes  on  English  Kings.  The  March  song,  entitled  The  Winds  ot 
March,  is  very  bright  and  pretty ;  both  words  and  music  were  written  for  The  Fountain. 


The  publishers  of  Youth's  Companion  have  issued  a  beautiful  calendar  for  1891,  unique  and  con- 
venient, which  contains  also  the  announcements  for  next  year.  Among  the  new  names  which  will 
grace  this  model  young  folks'  weekly  paper  are  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  Coleridge,  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  the  venerable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Camille  Flammarion,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Jules  Verne,  Max  O'Rell,  Juha  Ward  Howe,  Walter  Besant.  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  the  eminent  historian,  and  Carl  Lumholtz.  Truly  a  host  of  names  in  themselves,  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  success  of  a  paper.  Five  serial  stories  are  promised  by  Molly  E.  Seawell,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  Julie  M.  Lippman,  H-  H.  Boyesen,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy.  A  popular  series  on 
lu  1?*^^'  discoveries  in  science  will  treat  of  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
ine  Gulf  Stream.  There  will  be  another  popular  series  on  music  by  Mme.  Albani,  Emma  Juch, 
Mme.  Nordica,  Marie  Van  Zandt,  and  Emma  Nevada,  while  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Mary  A.  Livermore, 
jenny  June  and  Marion  Harland  will  tell  what  a  girl  of  sixteen  can  do  when  thrown  on  her  own 
resources.  Full  prospectus  and  specimen  copy  sent  free,  on  application.  New  subscribers  who  send 
♦1-75  now  will  receive  the  paper  to  January  i,  1891,  and  a  full  year  from  that  date. 

pJABLE  TALK.  March  topics :  The  Use  of  Fish  in  Lent,  by  Mrs.  Grayson.  Mid-Lcnt  and  Good 
x^n^l^'  ^y  E.  H.  B.  New  Menus  for  March,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea 
loilets,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  What  Shall  I  Have  for  Dinner?  by  Sara  H-  Henton.  Housekeepers' 
'ly^*"«s,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Noon- Day  Breakfasts,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  Some  Suggestions  on 
Household  Help,  by  N.  W.  Storer.  A  Citv  Reference,  by  M.  C.  M.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate 
}r*^5«r^ood.  Terrapin  and  Canvas-Back  bucks,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  Seasonable  Grocery  Hints, 
SfJ^P'cwrus.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B.  A  Woman's  Trip  South  Atlanticward.  St.  Thomas, 
1V?J"^'«»-  A  Country  Party  in  Georgia,  by  M.  M.  B.  Dining  Here  and  There,  by  Howard  Paul. 
J^hamp  de  Mars,  a  poem,  by  William  Struthers.  Our  Child,  a  poem,  by  J.  M.  B.  An  Acrostic, 
a  poena,  by  AUida.    An  Afternoon  Tea. 
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State  Educational  Association. — It  has  been  announced  that  a 
State  Educational  Association  will  be  organized  in  Lynchburg  at  the 
Institute  expected  to  be  held  there. 

The  Institute  announced  to  be  held  at  Lynchburg  will  be  held  at  Bed- 
ford City,  conducted  by  E.  C.  Glass,  superintendent  of  Lynchourg,  and 
the  State  Educational  Association  will  be  organized  there. 

All  who  desire  the  formation  of  such  an  association  are  earnesdy 
entreated  to  be  with  us,  and  aid  by  their  presence  and  counsels.  Vir- 
ginia must  not  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  educational  progress. 

Circulars  announcing  the  time  at  which  the  meeting  will  be  held,  with 
programme,  etc.,  will  be  distributed  at  an  early  day. 


Visiting  Schools  by  Superintendents. — Many  superintendents 
present  gratifying  reports  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  and  cities,  but  it  is  painfully  noteworthy  that  some  of  them  have 
been  quite  remiss  in  the  matter  of  visiting,  or  rather  not  visiting,  their 
schools. 

The  presence  of  the  superintendent  in  the  school-room  for  a  few  hours 
not  only  stimulates  both  teachers  and  pupils,  but  gives  the  superintendent 
better  insight  into  the  teacher's  qualifications  for  the  work  than  could  be 
obtained  by  even  a  ri^id  examination. 


Multiplication  of  Schools. — We  again  call  attention  to  the  impolicy 
of  multiplying  schools.  The  erection  of  a  school- house  where  one  is  not 
needed  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  entailing  expense  upon  the  tax-payers  of 
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^  ji'mrict  in  which  it  is  built,  without  hope  of  returning  to  them  value 
®^^'ved,  or  of  bestowing  upon  the  community  any  permanent  benefit. 
^f  course  public  free  school  education  must  be  made  as  far-reaching 
practicable.     The  law  contemplates  that  it  shall  be  so.     But  those  to 
'^om   i]^Q  j^^  delegates  the  administration  of  public  school  affairs  must 
'jaeavor  to  keep  before  them  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  must 
*sely  apply  the  means  at  their  command  for  its  accomplishment. 
When  it  is  considered  that  school  trustees  perform  their  duties  gratu- 
itously^ it  seems  more  becoming  to  eulogize  than  to  criticise  their  actions ; 
"tit  with  all  becoming  modesty,  and  due  deference  to  their  good  judg- 
^ent,  we  beg  them  to  be  very  sure  an  additional  school  is  needed  before 
establishing  one. 


Industrial  Education  or  Manual  Training.— It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  an  active  and  growing  interest  is  being  felt  in  industrial  edu- 
cation or  manual  training.  Results  establish  the  fact  that  this  movement 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  life-giving  current  of  reform  in  educational  methods. 

It  may  not  now  be  practicable  to  introduce  manual  training  in  our 
<:ountry  schools,  but  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  against  its  speedy 
intrcKJuclion  into  our  city  schools,  while  many  and  urgent  reasons  may 
be  g^iven  in  favor  of  doing  so.  We  hope  our  city  school  authorities  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand. 


Queries  and  Answers. — i.  *'  Has  a  county  superintendent  the  right 
to  give  a  certificate  to  one  person  a  month  before  he  is  eighteen,  and 
refuse  another  because  he  is  within  four  months  of  that  age?^' 

ATtsTver:  The  law  provides  that  all  applicants  for  examination  to  obtain 
a  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age-  Therefore,  the  county  superintendent  has  no  right  to  license  either 
of  the  applicants  referred  to  above. 

2.  "Is  it  proper  to  issue  a  certificate  to  a  person  when  you  know  he  is 
under  age,  although  he  certifies  that  he  is  of  the  required  age?'' 

Answer:  If  a  superintendent  knows  that  the  statement  of  any  appli- 
cant in  regard  to  his  age  is  false,  that  fact  should  be  accepted  by  th^ 
superintendent  as  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  such  applicant  to  teach  in 
the  schools,  and  the  superintendent  should  decline  to  issue  him  a  certi  - 
ficate. 

3.  •  •  If  a  superintendent  revokes  a  certificate,  how  long  does  such 
revocation  hold  ?  " 

Answer :  The  revocation  of  a  certificate  terminates  the  life  of  that 
certificate. 
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4.  '*  Can  a  superintendent  revoke  a  certificate  on  account  of  a  personal 
difficulty  with  a  teacher?*' 

Answer :  A  superintendent  ought  not  to  revoke  a  teacher's  certificate 
on  account  of  a  personal  difficulty  with  the  teacher.  Certificates  are 
issued  ** subject  to  revocation  for  ^^<?^/ cause." 

5.  '^Will  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  State  Superintendent 
examine  a  teacher?  " 

Answer:  No.  County  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  alone 
authorized  by  law  to  examine  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia. 


Pcabody  Institutes. — Arrangements  for  Institutes  will  be  completed 
at  an  early  day,  and  due  announcement  thereof  will  be  made  by  circulars 
from  the  Central  Office. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  proposed : 

Bedford  City:  Four  weeks,  beginning  June  30th.  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Glass,  conductor ;  Superintendent  N.  D.  Hawkins,  in  charge  of 
local  arrangements. 

Harrisonburg:  Four  weeks,  beginning  July  6th.  Prof.  George  R. 
Pace,  conductor ;  Superintendent  George  H.  Hulvey,  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements. 

Hampton :  Four  weeks,  beginning  early  in  July.  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Winston,  conductor. 

For  colored  teachers  : 
Alexandria  City:  Time,  etc.,  to  be  fixed. 
West  Point:  Time,  etc.,  to  be  fixed. 

The  services  of  thoroughly  well  qualified  instructors  have  been  engaged 
for  the  Institutes,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  render  these 
agencies  helpful  to  teachers. 

Professor  Payne  says  :  "The  distinctive  function  of  the  Institute  is  to 
provide  some  training  for  non-professional  teachers."  A  large  majority 
of  Virginia  teachers  are  non- professional.  It  is  this  class  of  teachers 
that  we  desire  to  bring  to  the  Institutes.  Superintendents  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools  is  well  qualified  teachers.  That 
demand  grows  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  our  present 
duty  to  meet  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  means  available.  Institutes  are 
provided.  They  are  helps.  Teachers  must  attend  if  they  would  be 
benefited,  and  their  attendance  must  be  regular.  Superintendents  fix 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers,  and  superintendents  foil  to 
measure  up  to  their  obligations  if  they  do  not  urge  their  teachers  to 
attend  Institutes. 
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Superintendents'  Conference. — The  State  Teachers*  Association 
will  convene  at  Bedford  City  about  June  25th.  Five  days  thereafter  the 
Bedford  City  Normal  will  open.  We  propose  to  hold  a  conference  of 
county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  at  Bedford  City  during  the 
session  of  the  State  Association. 

What  a  grand  meeting  we  would  have  if  evety  superintendent  in  the 
State  would  now  pledge  himself  to  be  present  at  the  conference !  What 
an  impetus  can  be  given  the  cause  of  public  education  in  the  old  Com- 
monwealth by  the  concurrence  of  these  educational  meetings  ! 

How  many  superintendents  will  now  pledge  their  presence  at  the  Con- 
ference ?  Let  us  hear  from  you,  gentlemen,  promptly,  by  postal  card  or 
letter.  We  wish  to  prepare  a  programme  at  once,  but  before  doing  so 
desire  to  know  that  every  superintendent  will  attend  unless  providentially 
hindered.  It  will  help  the  cause  if  every  superintendent,  upon  reading 
this,  will  advise  the  Central  Office  as  to  whether  he  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference. 

Distinguished  educators  have  been  invited  to  deliver  addresses  during 
the  session  of  the  State  Association,  and  superintendents  ought  to  hear 
them.  We  need  a  well  organized  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  super- 
intendents ought  to  help  in  this  work.  We  need  to  confer  to  devise 
plans  for  increasing  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  then  to  combine  our  forces  in  the  execution  of  those  plans. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.— Summer  session,  June 
i6th  to  July  17th.  To  be  conducted  by  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
Institute,  under  the  direction  of  President  Johnston.  The  work  will 
consist  largely  of  reviews,  and  will  have  reference  not  only  to  the  matter, 
but  largely  to  the  method  of  imparting  a  thorough  common  school  edu- 
cation. At  the  close  of  the  session  a  certificate  of  attendance  and  profi- 
ciency will  be  awarded  each  member  of  the  Institute  who  has  been 
present  at  least  two  weeks.  Those  who  complete  the  three  years*  course 
and  pass  a  creditable  examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  will  be  awarded 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Summer  session. 


National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States.— 
The  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  present 
year  is  to  be  held  at  Toronto.  Canada,  from  the  I4tb  to  the  17th  of  July 
next,  and  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  of  an  international  character.  The 
meeting  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  yet  held  by  the 
Association,  as  it  will  probably  be  attended  by  some  fifteen  thousand  of 
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I  those  actively  engaged  in  educational  matters  from  all  parts  of   the 

I  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  Toronto,  the  place  of  meeting,  is  a  beautiful  city  of  over  two  hundred 

thousand  population,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  is 
located  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
only  forty  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
romantic  part  of  North  America. 

The  most  complete  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittees for  the  reception,  accommodation,  and  entertainment  of  delegates 
and  visitors  to  the  Convention. 

The  railway  companies  throughout  the  Union  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  grant  return  tickets  to  Toronto  for  one  fare,  plus  $2.00,  the 
membership  fee  to  the  Association,  the  railway  tickets  from  distant 
points  being  good  for  return  until  September.  Special  cheap  excursions 
will  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  attending  the  Convention  to 
points  on  the  great  lakes,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  through  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the 
White  Mountains  and  all  other  points  of  interest,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south. 

A  great  exhibition  of  school  work  and  school  supplies,  etc.  will  take 
place  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  many  other  features  that 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  visitors. 
*  Rates  of  board  at  hotels  range  from  $3.00  per  day  down  to  $1.00  per 

day,  and  in  private  houses  from  $1.00  per  day  to  $4.00  per  week.  Those 
intending  to  remain  in  the  city  or  neighborhood  for  several  weeks  can 
obtain  first-class  board  in  good  localities  for  from  j^.oo  to  $6.00  per 
week,  and  at  the  many  summer  resorts  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows,  viz.: 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Garrett,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  James  H.  Canfield, 
First  Vice-President,  Lawrence,  Kansas  ;  E.  H.  Cook,  Secretary,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  T.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  Trustees,  New  York  City. 

The  Official  Bulletin,  or  programme  of  each  day's  proceedings  during 
the  meeting,  officers  of  the  Association,  railway  arrangements,  special 
\  excursions,  hotels  and   rates,  summer  resorts,  and  all  other  information 

I  of  advantage  to  those  who  propose  attending  the  Convention  will  be 

;  issued  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  State  Managers 

and  to  others  who  may  desire  to  procure  the  same,  on  their  dropping  a 
i  post  card  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Chairman,  or  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Hill,  Secretary 

of  the  Local  Committee,  Toronto,  Canada. 
I;  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  appointed  Manager 

f:  for  Virginia,  and  with  him  will   be  associated  a  committee  charged  with 

>  the  duty  of  securing  the  attendance  of  Virginia  teachers  at  the  meeting. 
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^Yxe  Teacliing  of  Technical  Grammar. — General  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
oo iitributes  the  following  to  the  Journal  : 

The  experience  and  observations  of  many  years  have  led  me  to  believe 
tHs*-*^  much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  technical  grammar  in  our  common, 
a^nci  even  in  our  graded  public  schools. 

<3ra.mmar  is  a  science  and  a  difficult  one,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Z^atcl^^^S  of  it  has  little  to  do  with  improving  a  pupil's  power  of  using 
ttie   English  language. 

Especially  when  we  consider  the  crude  class  of  teachers  necessarily 
em pl^y^^  largely  in  the  colored,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  white  schools, 
it  is  c^ear  that  most  of  their  work  must  be  a  dead  loss  of  time.  Their 
tcSLct^^^S  of  grammar  is  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

Teachers  who  have  had  very  limited  opportunities  in  early  life,  and 
liave  been  compelled  to  work  out  their  education,  have  had  no  time — 
many  ^^  them  have  not  the  capacity — to  so  master  the  art  of  parsing, 
constructing  sentences,  etc.,  in  a  way  to  teach  it  intelligently.  Nine-tenths 
4yf   tHeir  work  is  wasted. 

Even  if  well  taught,  grammar  study  does  not  nearly  so  well  help  a 
pup*^  ^o  use  English  correctly  as  does  the  actual  use  of  our  language  in 
com  p^^sitions,  letter  writing,  and  the  right  use  of  words. 

This  is  more  and  more  felt  by  educators  generally.  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  dropped 
from  i^  curriculum,  both  in  model  and  normal  schools,  all  technical 
crrsLttttn^r,^  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut  omits  all  tech- 
nioal  grammar  from  the  State  examinations  for  the  following  reasons  (I 
Qtaote  from  a  high  official)  : 

j_  *•  The  study  of  grammar  or  analysis  does  not  help  us  either  to  speak 
or  write  our  language. 

II.  ."  As  a  study  technical  grammar  is  hateful  to  any  child,  and  belongs 
iri  ^^  advanced  course,  if  anywhere.  Its  use  in  any  elementary  school 
|g  contrary  to  all  approved  pedagogical  theories. 

III.  "There  is  not  lime  for  such  work  and  for  other  subjects  that 
t^elongr  ^^  our  civilization. 

J  V'.  "  W^  ^re  convinced  that  the  discipline  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
stucly  ^^  grammar  can  be  secured  by  the  study  of  other  subjects ;  for 
itist^^^^^  natural  science,  which  of  itself  furnishes  practical  knowledge." 

X^et  nie  state  that  the  best  authorities  have  generally  and  long  ago 
rep*^^*^'^^.  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  grammar  is  studied  in  school  in  order  to  learn 
jjovir  ^^  ^"^^  ^"^  speak  the  English  language  correctly,  and  agree  that 
arill  i^  ^^^  V^^  ^^  ^^^^s  is  better. 

fA^^y  believe  that  grammar,  as  a  training  in  analytical  thinking,  is  of 
o  S^^^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^e  most  important  of  all  school  studies  ; 
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that  the  distinctions  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  based  on  an  internal  dis- 
cernment of  the  formal  use  of  words,  making  the  study  a  drill  in  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  as  good  in  some  ways  as  a  study  of  log^ic,  and  that 
mathematics  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  that,  under  the  right  teachers  (for  many  of 
whom  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  schools),  grammar  has  its  place  as 
a  difficult  disciplining  study.  For  the  common  schools  letter  writing, 
etc.,  is  far  better.  Science  lessons  given  from  well  prepared  primers, 
calling  for  close  daily  observation  from  the  children,  who  should  collect 
and  observe  specimens,  would  be  far  better  to  stimulate  all  the  faculties 
and  would  have  an  untold  practical  value. 

Vital  valuable  truths  thus  acquired  would  lie  in  the  child's  mind  and 
help  him  all  his  life.  Science  makes  us  think.  Grammar  is  mental 
gymnastics  that  most  of  us  can  get  along  without. 

The  farming  interests  of  the  State  would,  in  time,  be  gready  benefited 
by  the  introducing  of  sound  agricultural  ideas  into  our  common  schools. 
Let  grammar  go;    put,  instead,  into   the  schools   plenty   of    practical 
science.     Stop  the  worry  of  analysis;  stimulate  the  powers  of  observation. 
Let,  then,  the  examinations  of  teachers  consist,  instead  of  parsing,  etc, 
I  in  a  letter- writing  test,  letters  on  practical  subjects  that  will  shovir  general 

I  intelligence  and  also  test  command  of  language,  punctuation,  etc 

J  Then  our  normal  schools  would  cast  off  a  terrible  burden,  a  drudgery 

'*  that  does  little  or  no  good.     Our  pupils  would  eagerly  grasp  the  truths 

.  and  study  the  face  of  nature  about  them,  and  make  the  schools  they 

teach  more  useful.  The  bugbear  of  grammar  examinations  before  school 
superintendents  would  be  gone,  and  fresh  life  and  new  value  be  found  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 


Superintendents  and  Clerks  who  Failed  to  Comply  with  our 
'*  Special  Request'*  in  the  January  Journal. — Accomac:  Clerks  of 
Islands,  Lee,  Metompkin,  and  Pungoteague  districts,  Albemarle  :  Clerks 
of  Charlottesville,  Charlottesville  city,  Ivy,  Rivanna,  and  White  Hall 
districts.  Alexandria  City :  Clerk  of  city  board.  Alexandria  Co,  : 
County  Superintendent,  and  clerk  of  Jefferson  district.  Alleghany  :  Clerks 
of  CHfton  and  Covington.  Amelia:  Clerk  of  Giles  district.  Amherst: 
Clerks  of  Elon  and  Pedlar.  Augusta:  Clerks  of  Beverly  Manor  and 
Pastures.  Bath:  Clerk  of  Williamsville  district.  Bedford:  Clerks  of 
Bellevue,  Forest,  and  "Municipal,**  Bland:  Clerks  of  Mechanicsburg 
and  Seddon.  Botetourt:  Clerks  of  Buchanan  and  Fincastle  corporation. 
Brunswick:  Clerk  of  Powelton.  Buchanan:  County  superintendent, 
and  clerks  of  Grundy  and  Rock  Lick.  Buckingham.:  Clerks  of  Curd- 
ville  and  James  River.  Campbell:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of 
Brookville  and  Otter  River.  Caroline:  Clerks  of  Bowling  Green,  Port 
Royal,  and  Reedy  Church.      Carroll:  Clerks  of  Fancy  Gap,  Hillsville, 
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Laurel  Fork,  Piper  Gap,  and  Sulphur  Springs.     Charles  Cify:  Clerks 
of  Chickahominy  and  Tyler.     Charlotte:  Clerk  of  Bacon.      Chesterjield ' 
Clerks  of  Bermuda,  Dale,  Manchester  cily,  and  Matoaca.      Clarke:  Clerk 
oi  Chapel.     Craig:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  New  Castle 
and    Simmonsvilk.      Culpeper:   Clerks  of    Catalpa  and  Salem.      Ctint' 
J^^e^lcLTid:  Clerks  of  Hamilton  and  Madison.    Danville  City  and  Districts  ' 
Clerks  of  Danville,  North  Danville,  Dan  River,  and  Tunstalls.     Dicken- 
sart:^    County  superintendent,  and  clerks , of  Clintwood,  Sand  Lick,  and 
AVillis.     -£'/r>a<^<?M  a>i//  Clerks  of  Hampton  and  Wythe.     Essex:  Clerk 
of   Occupacia.    Fairfax:  Clerks  of  Dranesville,  Falls  Church,  and  Jef- 
ferson.    Fauquier:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Cedar   Run, 
Centre,  Lee,  Marshall,  and  Warrenton.     Floyd:  Clerks  of  Indian  Valley, 
Little    River,   and  Locust  Grove.     Fluvanna:  County  superintendent. 
J^-Kc^-nklin :  County  superintendent,    and   clerks   of  Blackwater,    Brown 
Hill.  Giles  Creek,  Little  Creek,  Long  Branch,  Maggodee,  Rocky  Mount, 
^xidL  Union  Hall.     Frederick:  Clerks  of  Back  Creek  and  Gainesboro. 
Gt/^s:  Clerks  of  Pearisburg,  Pembroke,  and  Walker's  Creek.      Glouces- 
ter- .-    Clerks  of  Abingdon,  Pets  worth,  and  Ware.      Goochland:  Clerk  of 
By rd.      Grayson :  Clerk  of  Wilson.      Greene :   Clerks  of  Monroe    and 
Stanardsville.     Greensville:   Clerks   of   Bellfield,    Emporia,    and    Zion. 
jFIcL/ifax:  Clerks  of  Black  Walnut,  Meadsville,  Mt.  Carmel,  Red  Bank, 
South  Boston,  and  Staunton.     Hanover  :  Clerk  of  Ashland  Corporation. 
/^errtrico:     Clerks    of    Brookland,    Fairfield,    Tuckahoe,    and    Varina. 
JFJenry:     County    superintendent,     and   clerks    of    Irisburg,    Leather- 
^^ooi^.  Martinsville,  Red  Creek,   and   Ridgeway.     Highland:   Clerk  of 
Blue    Grass.      Isle    of   Wight:   Glerks   of    Hardy,    Newport,     Smith- 
field,  and   Windsor.     James    City:    Clerks   of    Powhatan    and    Stone 
House.     King  &  Queen:  Clerks  of  Newtown  and  Stevensville.     King 
George:  Clerk  of  Rappahannock.     King  William:  Clerks  of  Mango- 
Hick  and  West  Point  Corporation.     Lancaster :  Clerks  of  White  Chapel 
3.nd  White  Stone.     Lee:  Clerks  of  Jonesville,  Rocky  Station,  and  Rose 
I-Iill.      Loudoun:   Clerk  of  Lovettsville.     Louisa:    Clerks  of  Cuckoo, 
Jackson,  and  Louisa.     Lunenburg  :  Clerks  of  Brown's  Store,  Columbian 
Orove,  Lewiston,  Lochleven,  and  Pleasant  Grove.     Mathews:  Clerks  of 
3oyclton,  Clarksville,  Flat  Creek,  Palmer's   Springs,   and  South    Hill. 
j^iddlesex:  Clerks   of  Jamaica,   Pinetop,   and   Saluda.     Montgomery: 
Clerks  of  Alleghany,  Auburn,  Blacksburg.  and  Christiansburg.     Nanse- 
^n^md:  Clerks  of  Cypress,  Holy  Neck,  and  Suffolk.     Nelson:  County 
superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Greenfield  and  Massie's  Mills.     New  Kent: 
Clerks  of  Cumberland  and  St.  Peter's.     Norfolk  City:  Clerk  city  board. 
js/br/olk  Co,:   Clerks  of  Butt's  Road,   Pleasant  Grove,   and  Tanner's 
Creek.     Northampton :  Clerks  of  Capeville,  Eastville,  and  Franktown. 
jsTbrthumberland :   Clerks   of   Heathsville,   Loitsburg,    and   Wicomico. 
js/otiaway :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Bellefonte,  Haytokah, 
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and  Winninghatn.  Oranfre :  Clerks  of  Gordonsville,  Madison,  and  Tay- 
lor. Page  :  Clerks  of  Luray,  Luray  Corporation,  aiid  Marksville.  Pat- 
rick :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Dan  River  and  Mayo  River* 
Pittsylvania :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Chatham,  Calland*s^ 
Pig  River,  and  Staunton  River.  Powhatan  :  Clerks  of  Huguenot  and 
Spencer.  Prince  Edward :  Clerks  of  Buffalo,  Farmville,  and  HampKlen. 
Prince  William  :  Clerks  of  Brentsville,  Coles,  Dumfries,  and  Manassas. 
Princess  Anne :  Clerks  of  Keqjpsville  and  Seaboard.  Pulaski:  Clerks 
of  Dublin,  Newbern,  and  Pulaski.  Rappahannock:  Clerks  of  Hampton^ 
Jackson,  Piedmont,  Stonewall,  and  Wakefield.  Richmond  Co, :  Clerks 
of  Farnham,  Marshall,  Stonewall,  and  Washington.  Roanoke  City: 
City  superintendent  and  clerk  city  board.  Roanoke  Co. :  Clerks  of 
Catawba,  Cave  Spring,  aud  Salem.  Rockbridge :  Clerks  of  Buena  Vista^ 
Buffalo,  Central,  Kerr's  Creek,  Lexington,  and  Walker's  Creek.  Rock- 
ingham :  Clerk  of  Harrisonburg.  Russell :  Clerks  of  Castle  Woods, 
Lebanon,  Moccasin,  and  New  Garden.  Scott:  County  superintendent 
and  clerk  of  Floyd.  Shenandoah :  Clerks  of  Ashby,  Davis,  Madi- 
son, and  Woodstock.  Smyth:  Clerks  of  Marion  and  Rich  Valley, 
Southampton:  Clerks  of  Berlin,  Boykins,  Drewrysville,  Franklin, 
Jerusalem,  and  Newsom's.  Spotsylvania:  Clerks  of  Berkley,  Court- 
land,  and  Livingston.  Staunton  City:  Clerk  city  board.  Surry: 
Clerk  of  Blackwater.  Sussex:  Clerks  of  Court  House,  N^wville, 
Stony  Creek,  and  Waverly.  Tazezvell :  County  superintendent^  and 
clerks  of  Clear  Fork  and  Maiden  Spring.  Warren:  County  super- 
intendent, and  clerks  of  Front  Royal,  Front  Royal  Corporation,  and 
South  River.  Warwick  :  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Denbigh, 
Newport  News,  and  Stanley.  Washington :  Clerks  of  Abingdon ,  Cave 
City,  Glade  Spring,  Goodson,  Holston,  North  Fork,  and  Sa.ltville. 
Westmoreland:  County  superintendent,  and  clerks  of  Montross  and 
Washington.  Williamsburg:  Clerk  of  board.  Wise:  County  super- 
intendent, and  clerks  of  Gladesville,  Lipps.  Richmond,  and  Roberson. 
Wythe :  Clerks  of  Black  Lick,  Evansham,  Fort  Chiswell,  and  Wytheville. 
York :  Clerks  of  Bruton,  Gratton,  Nelson,  and  Poquosin. 


Peabody   Scholarships— Circular    of    Information. — As    some 

changes  have  been  made  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  Peabody 
scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  we  pub- 
lish below  a  copy  of  the  new  circular  just  received  from  President  P^ytve. 

Superintendents  of  schools  will  please  acquaint  themselves  witlO  ^^^ 
regulations,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  applicants  full  informati^^  ^ 
regard  to  the  scholarships,  and  that  in  endorsing  applicants  the  put'P^^ 
of  the  Peabody  Board  may  be  kept  in  view. 

Vacancies  existing  in  the  scholarships  from  Virginia  at  the  close  o^ 
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^nt  college  year  will  be  tilled  on  competitive  examinations  to  be  held 
*^"  ^ime  and  places  as  may  be  hereafter  named. 

,  *  The  inient  of  the  Peabody   Board  of  Trust  in  establishing  these 

S    ^if^^^Ps  in  the  Normal  College  is  to  affect  public  education  in  the 

■^  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers. 

•    *  he  realization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  high 

^^  ^ims;  natural  aptness  to  teach  ;  an  education  of  the  liberal  type;  a 

now/edge  of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  education;  and  the  pursuit 

^    teaching  as  a  vocation. 

**•  A  Peabody  scholarship  is  worth  $ioo  a  year  and  the  student's 
railroad  fare  from  his  home  to  Nashville  and  return,  and  is  good  for  two 
y^^*^*  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months,  beginning  on  the  first 
W^ednesday  in  October  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
scholarship  students  receive  from  the  President  of  the  College  $25  on  the 
last  days  of  October,  December,  February,  and  April. 

^-    No  payment  will  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attendance. 

2.  Scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow  bills  for 
board  to  go  unpaid. 

3-  The  student's  railrod  fare  from  his  home  to  Nashville  will  be  repaid 
within  one  month  after  entrance ;  and  his  return  fare  will  be  paid  just 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  May.  Students  who  leave  the 
College  before  the  close  of  the  term  will  not  be  paid  their  return  fare. 
Railroad  fare  to  Nashville  will  be  paid  only  twice  on  the  same  scholarship. 

IIL  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  the 
General  Agent,  and  are  awarded  to  students  through  the  State  superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  States.  The  whole  number  of  scholarships, 
at  present,  is  177,  and  they  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  16  ;  Arkansas,  17  ;  Georgia,  22  ;  Louisiana,  12  ;  North  Car- 
olina, 20  ;  South  Carolina,  14;  Tennessee,  26;  Texas,  20;  Virginia,  18 ; 
West  Virginia,  12. 

1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts  from  the 
Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  and,  as  such,  the  ratio  of  their  distribution,  as 
well  as  their  amount,  may  be  changed,  or  they  maybe  withheld  altogether. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  the  President  will  notify  State  super- 
intendents of  the  vacancies  that  are  to  be  filled  in  their  respective  States  for 
the  ensuing  college  year,  and  send  the  names  and  standing  of  non -scholar- 
ship students  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  scholarship  appointments, 

jV.  In  the  award  of  scholarships,  precedence  is  to  be  given  to  students 
who  have  been  in  the  College  for  one  or  more  years,  at  their  own  expense, 
and  have  there  given  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

1.  In  case  there  are  more  vacancies  than  can  be  filled  in  the  manner 
just  stated,  resort  should  be  made  to  competitive  examination. 

2.  When  State  superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  competitive 
exa'toinations  in  person,  they  should  be  careful  to  delegate  this  duty  to 
competent  hands. 
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3.  There  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  selecting  the  same  date  for 
these  examinations  in  the  several  States.  The  first  week  in  August  is 
suggested. 

4.  Only  two  years  of  scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same  student 

V.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform  basis  of 
competition,  the  questions  ior  examination  will  be  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  sent  to  the  State  superintendents  for  distribution 
to  the  examiners  whom  they  may  appoint. 

1.  These  questions,  with  specific  instructions  for  their  use,  should  be 
sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened  till 
the  hour  for  examination  has  come. 

2.  Each  competitor  should  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of  printed 
questions  to  the  examiners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have  been  written. 

VI.  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are 
as  follows :  The  applicant  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age, 
nor  more  than  thirty  ;  of  irreproachable  moral  character ;  in  good  health ; 
with  no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere 
with  success  in  teaching;  and  must  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
vocation. 

1.  The  task  of  the  examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  as  suggested  above.  Good  health  is  an  indispensable 
qualification.  Any  candidate  who  has  any  chronic  affection,  such  as 
weak  lungs,  or  weak  eyes,  should  be  rejected  at  once. 

2.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  disqualification  for  a  scholarship. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  candidate  intends  to  use  his  scholarship 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  securing  an  education,  or  of  ultimately  preparing 
himself  for  some  profession  other  than  teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  compete. 

4.  Persons  of  sluggisb  or  indolent  temperaments,  or  slovenly  habits, 
or  of  vicious  dispositions,  should  be  rejected  at  once. 

5.  When  a  choice  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  whose  examination  papers  are  of  equal  merit,  the  young  man 
should  be  preferred. 

VII.  The  minimum  literary  qualifications  for  securing  a  scholarship 
are  the  following :  The  ability  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  fair  hand,  to 
spell  correctly,  and  to  express  thoughts  in  grammatical  English ;  to  solve 
problems  of  moderate  difficulty  under  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  to  demonstrate  any  ordinary  arithmetical  principle ;  to  locate  the 
principal  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  world,  and  to  give  the  bound- 
aries of  any  specified  State  of  the  Union ;  to  parse  the  words  of  any 
ordinary  English  sentence,  and  to  correct  ungrammatical  English ;  to 
solve  equations  of  two  unknown  quantities  ;  to  describe  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  standard  far  entrance  will  be 
raised  from  year  ia  year.  Students  who  propose  to  take  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  should  come  with  one  year's  preparation  in  Latin. 
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.      *  *n  the  main,  the  examinations  should  be  written,  but  certain  intel- 
*^^1  qualities  can  best  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 
.   '.  ^he  ability  to  think  and  to  reason  is  of  more  importance  than  mere 
ofT  ^'^'^^'^^  o^  facts  and  rules.      General  intelligence  and  brightness  may 

^  some  deficiencies  in  mere  book-learning. 
.    ^'  ^ood  breeding,  politeness,  and  a  pleasant  manner  should  be  counted 
^»  a  candidate's  favor. 

^     ■^*^^-    A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years  above  the 
reshman  Class  ;  that  is,  for  Sophomore  and  Junior,  or  for  Junior  and 
Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Post- Graduate. 

^*  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College  they  will  not  be  reex- 
amined for  admission. 

2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  is  small  compared  with  the  number 
^*  competitors,  it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those  who  miss  the  prize 
are  competent  to  enter  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  College.  When 
persons  of  this  class  desire  to  enter  the  College,  they  will,  on  application, 
receive  from  their  State  Superintendent  a  Special  Certificate,  which 
will  admit  them  to  the  College  without  further  examination.  TAts  certifi- 
cate  has  no  money  value, 

3-  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  Sophomore  Class 
t^ave  the  privilege  of  being  examined  for  any  of  the  higher  classes.  Can- 
didates are  recommended  to  prepare  themselves  for  entering  the  Junior 
Class. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  Junior  Course  entitles  the  student  to  the 
degree  oi  Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L.  I.) ;  of  the  Senior  Course,  to  the 
degree  oi  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.;  and  of  the  Post  Graduate  Course, 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  or  M.  L. 

5.  The  applicant  for  scholarship  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  must  present  to  the  President  of  the  Colfege  a  certificate  of  irre- 
proachable moral  character,  gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  pre- 
sumed good  health  ;  must  declare  his  intention  of  making  teaching  a  pro- 
fession ;  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years,  if  the 
scholarship  is  continued  so  long ;  must  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
all  its  requirements  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years,  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

6.    Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee 
of  $10.00  a  year.     Text-books  are  loaned  to  pupils  free  of  charge. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agents 

Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Catalogues,  address  the  President,  ^^^   ^^   ^ 

W.  H.  Payne, 

J^ashville,  Te»n. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  PRINTING  FOR  SCHOGLS.C 

CATALOGUES,   PAMPHLETS,   BOOKS,   PAPERS,  MAGAZl 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS.  PROGRAMMES, 

NOTE-HEADS,  ENVELOPS,  BILL-HEADS,  BU 

CARDS,  COURT-BLANKS,  WARRANTS, 

CHECK-BOOKS, 

IN  FACT  EVERYTHING   IN   THE  WAY  OF   LETTER-PRESS 

BXlEOTJTEJr)    IN*    FXXtST-OX^j^SC 

Correspondence  invited  about  anything  you  need,  an 
promptly.  Address 

'     WM.  ELL 


THE   BEST   AGENCY  TO 

Is  the  one  most  likely  to  aJd  yua  In  aecaring  a  desirable  position.  The  Agency 
the  one  that  has  an  established  patronnge.  During  the  last  four  years  no  Agencj 
confidence  of  the  best  Schools  and  Ool  leges  throughout  the  country  than  the 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU  OF  ELMHURST 

Among  our  regular  patrons  are  City  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  State  Norma 
accept  teachers  recommended  by  us  without  further  roference.  For  proof  of  o 
of  Testimonials.  Address 

C.  J.  ALBER' 

February— d  mos. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  ON  LONG 


KENMORE,"  n«ar  Amhent  CoarthoiUH 

A  very  valuable  school  property,  is  offered  as  above  on  most  HI 
buildings  of  every  kind  needed,  and  io6  acres  of  fertile  land,  mac 
and  clover,  are  embraced  in  the  property. 

Terms  will  be  liberal.     For  particulars  address  I 

January — 3t.  Fort  ] 

TES^OI-IEK/S,    "WHIT     -^ 


Register  now,  that  we  may  have  time  to  learn  your  merits  befi 
begins.     We  are  the  oldest  Teachers'  Agency  in  the  State.     Addr 

Texas  Teachei 

Mar.  91— 3t 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  AT] 

Furnishes  Schools  with   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids    Teach 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property^  and  Publishes  the  Eei-uc 
Teachers  Registered  Free, 

Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  exp 
a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patron 
faciliii^  for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.      Wi 
Mar.  91— 6t 


IT    ST-A.2iTX)S    -A.T   THE   HE^ID. 
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TBE  LiaHT-Rn«HIH& 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cnt  shows  the  New  ^yle  ol 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
ArtiaticaUy  Beautiful.     Without 
a  reer.     Jn  its  Mechanical 
Constraction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
t  *'?,«ow  being  placed  with 
«jcn  "Domestic"  are  specialties. . 
^o    other    miwhine    has   them. 
Abeee  AitachmentB  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
"C      more   than  ever,   without 
qoeetion,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 
Oometiio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 


THE 


A    -V-  v  A  IS  t      I  undertake  to  brJefljr 


I  "*-<»»  WHO  c»*»    •■>•"• 

•ter  ln»tnictlOU,wii» jjTur..  •••uiuirwuvijr, 
how  to  euro  Thrw  ThanMBd  DolUra  a 


Spencerian 
Sfeel  Pens  ? 

IF  iinT  ^  samti.:e  cAnz>  of 

W  Mill  «^  leading  numt,^, 
II  llU  I  udU  be  9emt  FRJBX!  on 
receipt  of  return  postage ^  9  CjEKTS, 

THE  &PENCEWAM  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  Now  York. 

Ang.  90— I  y 


|t<wch  any  fairly  intemscw*  l><jn.on ot  -i.npr 
X,  *iliocan  rend  and  write,  and  wuo, 
»er  ln.troctlou, wlU^roAlndiMtrio^^ 

rown  locatit 

^1  or  aniiil.%.-* 

falrnml     f  /", '"■"- ~""^""  "'"^^■•^•'••"' ""  "' 

leamra.  i  aesire  Dut  one  %varkrr  from  ancu  ui«inci  orconniy.  i 

bftve  already  (aught  and   provided   with  employmoat  a   l»ir« 

number^who  are  rnakiai^r  over  #aoeO  a  year eath.  It'i!  NK W 

iini-M<-u1arA  KKKE.  Addivxtat  onc«, 

4«0,  A.UKU»ta,  Muine. 


'l^i.t^  ^^  ^Thow  to  euro  Thrw  Thaaaaad  DolUra  a 
tV^tl?.!!'.''""*''^  U>catlti«,.when-*«r»heyli^.I  will  alwftimUh 
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[For  the  Journal.] 

Geometry. 

BY  PROF.  WILLIS  A.  JENKINS,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PORTSMOUTH  VA. 

This  paper  is  sent  the  Journal,  hoping  to  provoke  discussion,  and 
that  by  a  general  expression  of  opinion  we  may  get  more  good  out  of 
the  teaching  of  geometry  and  increase  its  interest  for  the  student. 

Is  not  some  introduction  necessary  before  the  student  takes  up  any 
of  the  text-books  on  geometry  now Jn  vogue  ? 

We  have  examined  Spencer's  Inventional  Geometry,  and  several 
other  works  of  the  same  class,  hoping  to  find  the  supposed  need  supplied, 
but  while  they  are  all  helpful,  we  have  failed  to  find  a  proper  exercise  on 
geometric  principles. 

The  first  difficulty  is  found  in  inculcating  the  proper  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  axioms.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  student  commit  them 
to  memory,  but  he  must  fully  appreciate  these  fundamental  principles  and 
recognize  them  instantly — that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  state  the  general 
truth  from  any  specific  case.  This  requires  an  exercise  on  the  axioms, 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  found  in  any  text-book  yet  issued.  It  is  the 
old  difficulty  of  definitions  instead  of  the  use  of  words.  It  is  the  lack  of 
proper  work  in  the  earlier  stages  of  thought-development. 

The  primary  pupil  knows  the  axioms — these  are  innate  truths— and 
his  culture  and  knowledge  is  built  upon  them ;  but  when  we  begin  the 
the  logical  analysis  of  geometric  truths  it  is  necessary  that  the  scholar 
thoroughly  understands  what  is  universaUy  accepted,  and  the  general 
expression  of  these  principles. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this,  let  us  question  a  class  in  geometry.  A=B ; 
B=C;.-.A=C.  State  in  a  general  truth.  A=B;  C=D.-.A-C=B-D. 
What  axiom  is  here.stated  ?  A-|-B-|-C=S.  •.S>B-|-C.  What  fundamental 
principle  is  here  expressed  ?  If  your  class  has  not  had  a  proper  driU  all 
along  this  line,  select  some  proposition,  which  is  demonstrated  in  your 
text-book  by  reference  to  some  former  demonstration,  and  require  its 
proof  deduced  firom  the  axioms. 
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If  the  reader  will  excuse  a  digression,  we  will  add 

of  many  primary  teachers  is  due  to  a  lack  of  this  v 

can  we  reasonably  expect  a  teacher  to  properly  buil 

the  very  foundation,  unless  she  understands  the  nature 

Educational  writers  tell  us,  "  to  discover  the  knowle 

has  already  acquired  and  build  on  this ; ''  and  yet  are  c 

familiar  with  the  knowledge  possessed  by  every  child? 

teaching  to  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Creator  ?     It  ii 

that  the  carpenter  recognizes  his  tools  and  his  material 

\  the  nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  he  is  to  build, 

I  familiar  with  his  tools  and  material  before  he  can  do  t 

1  so  the  geometrician  must  not  only  know  the  principl 

J  .    to  reason,  but  he  must  be  familiar  with  these  truths. 

j  teacher  requires  not  only  a  geometric  training,  that 

4  may  be  systematically  and  logically  stored,  but  she  n 

j  with  the  tools  to  be  employed  in  the  training  sch« 

i  It  is  believed  that  geometry  affords  a  better  test  c 

I  of  a  pupil  than  any  other  study.     But  it  is  not  mas 

!  the  work  in  thought-development  which  it  can  ac< 

\  processes  of  thought  utilized  in  the  demonstrations  a 

as  the  mechanical  work.     In  all  branches  of  knowled^ 

I  be  attained  is  the  familiar  and  correct  use  of  idt 

Knowledge  in   all   elementary  work  should  be  co 

Algebra  first  involves  the  mind  in  generalizations. 

crossed  we  are  ready  to  learn  the  use  of  logical  pro 

'  geometry  ;  and  when  we  can  use  these  processes  corr 

are  ready  for  the  abstract  study  of  the  processes — lo| 

My  digression  has  led  me  too  far  from  my  subj 

us  presume  that  your  class  fully  understands  the  a 

upon  can  prove  any  proposition  by  use  of  the  axiom: 

reference  to  any  former  proposition.     Let  us  suppose 

abundant  exercise  in  angular  measure.     This  gran 

attention  to  the  views  of  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  s 

questions  for  the  class.     Make  three  dots  upon  the  bo 

line).     Why  can  you  not  draw  a  straight  line  throug 

Now  draw  a  line  ;  take  a  point  on  the  line  ;  now  a  p* 

From  the  point  on  the  line  draw  a  line  at  right  ang 

and  make  it  pass  through  the  point  without  the  lin 

through  it  ?     Why  not  ? 

In  his  work  on  Education,  page  45,  and  foll< 
advances  the  idea  "that  geometry  had  its  orig 
word  implies)  in  the  methods  discovered  by  artii 
making  accurate  measurement  for  the  foundation 
of  inclosures,   and  the  like."      He  argues  that  tfa 
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drawing  from  solids  should  be  continued,  to  give  "  a  stock  of  geometrical 
conceptions."     And  when,  by  cutting  card-board,  &c.,  he  has  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  tentative  processes  and  has  reached  a 
fit  age  for  using^a  pair  of  compasses,  these  should  be  used  to  verify  his 
ocular  guesses.     **In  this  stage  he  should  be  left  for  a  further  period." 
It  is  manifest  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  geometry  is  a  long  practice 
in  these  constructive  processes  which  geometry  will  facilitate.     When  the 
observmg  and  inventive  faculties  have  attained  th«  requisite  power  the 
pupil  may  be  introduced  to  empirical  geometry  ;  that  is,  geometry  dealing 
with  methodical  solutions,  but  not  with  the  demonstrations  of  themy     All 
such  work  is  suggested  as  **  to  bisect  a  line,  to  erect  a  perpendicular,  de- 
scribe a  square,  to  bisect  an  angle,  &c."  "  And  from  these  to  questions  of  a 
more  complex  kind."     As  a  result  of  this  work,  he  says,  "  we  have  seen  a 
class  of  boys  become  so  interested  in  making  out  solutions  to   these 
problems  as  to  look  forward  to  their  geometry  lessons  as  a  chief  event  of 
the  week.     Within  the  last  month  we  have  been  told  of  one  girl's  school, 
in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  voluntarily  occupy  themselves  with 
geometrical  questions  out  of  school  hours  ;  and  of  another,  in  which  they 
not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one]of  them  is  begging  for  problems  to  find 
out  during  the  holidays.     A  branch  of  knowledge  which,  as  commonly 
taught,  is  dry  and  even  repulsive,  may,  by  following  the  method  of  nature, 
be  made  extremely  interesting  and  profoundly  beneficial."     It  is  the  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  read  such  works  as  Spencer's  Education.     If  you  are 
a  teacher  of  geometry,  and  have  not  read  his  few  pages  on  **  How  Geome- 
try is  made  attractive,"  do  so  at  once. 

.  ,  JBut  let  us  suppose  you  either  have  found  sufficient  original  work  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  your  scholar  the  necessary  geometrical  concepts, 
or  that  you  have  supplied  the  deficiency.  Now  let  us  accept  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's remark,  above  quoted,  that  we  should  *'  follow  the  method  of  nature," 
and  ask  if  these  text-books  from  which  we  teach  are  constructed  with 
that  end  in  view.  The  natural  evolution  of  knowledge  is  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization  from  barbarism.  The  child  passes  through  all 
these  stages  in  its  development.  Let  us  go  a  step  farther  ;  an  abstraction 
or  generalization  is  evolved,  naturally,  from  specific  cases,  and  it  is  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  method  to  analyse  a  generalization  which  was 
originally  evolved  by  a  synthetic  process.  If  these  premises  be  admitted, 
and  we  believe  they  are,  let  us  ask.  Is  a  proposition  a  generalization  ?  No 
doubt  of  it.  Is  a  proposition  not,  originally,  stated  from  a  synthetic 
process  of  reasoning  ?  It  is  believed,  as  Mr.  Spencer  above  states,  that 
geometry  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  artisan.  That  he  found  in  a  cer- 
tain triangle  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
and  that  after  investigating  all  other  forms  of  triangles  to  see  if  the  same 
thing  was  true,  he  finally  evolved  the  proposition,  or  theorem,  *'The  sum 
of  the  anglesiof  any  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles."     Evolve 
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!  a  proposition  for  yourself ;  how  do  you  do  it  ?  For  exj 

perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  an  angle  ;  perhaps  we  fie 
to  be  equal  to  the  given  angle.  What  next  ?  We  try 
sible  position,  and  then,  as  a  result  of  our  investigatioi 
sition.  Nor  can  you  state  or  evolve  a  proposition  in 
this  be  true,  why  do  we  not  teach  propositions  as  the  i 
tions  instead  of  reversing  the  natural  process  of  thout 
our  text-books  do  ?  "In  arithmetic  we  have  discovere( 
rules  are  put  after  the  examples,  implying  that  they  sh 
from  the  specific  cases.     Why  not  reform  geometry  ir 

It  may  be  that  when  the  student  is  sufSciendy  ' 
structive  or  synthetic  process  it  is  a  good  exercise  to  ( 
tion  and  require  him  to  test  its  validity.  For  exam] 
diculars  let  fall  from  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  on  the  o{ 
opposite  sides  produced,  meet  in  a  common  point." 
this  truth  with  an  acute-angled  triangle,  an  obtruse-a 
possibly  a  right  triangle,  and  then  he  knows  that  the 
but  he  cannot  know  it  until  he  has  proven  it  in  all  of 
Every  proposition  presupposes  investigation. 

*'  The  square  on  any  side  of  an  acute-angled  tria 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  diminishec 
angle  of  the  perpendicular  by  the  distance  from  the 
dicular  to  the  vertex  of  the  acute  angle."  Why  was 
square  on  any  side  of  any  triangle  ?  Has  not  he  who 
the  truth  investigated  the  matter  and  found  it  only  t 
triangles  ?  Then  why  not  let  your  scholar  proceed 
Why  investigate  a  matter  and  deduce  a  certain  gener 
we  begin  to  teach  it,  begin  by  giving  the  scholar  the  r 
gation?  But  I  am  asked,  "  How  do  you  teach?" 
follows : 

Draw  an  acute  angle     Z"'       Erect  perpendica 

the  angle ;  and  perhaps    t^ c   the  student  draws 

FB.     Find  the  relation  between  angle  EBF  and  an- 
the  given  angle. 

Scholar  works  it  out.  State  what  you  have  fou 
proposition.  And  he  readily  states,  '*In  the  acute 
perpendiculars  EB  and  BF  be  drawn  to  its  sides,  tl 
them  is  equal  to  the  given  angle."  I  ask,  can  you  sa 
if  lines  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides,  the  angle 
pendiculars  is  equal  to  the  given  angle  ?  And  the  reply 
I  haye  only  tried  it  in  one  case.  Then  I  require  the 
another  case  (given),  and  so  on  until  all  the  vario 
investigated,  and  then  I  require  the  statement  of  the  ] 
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When  I  have  given  Vy  ^^^y/^e  and  frequently  before,  they  be- 
gin to  find  other  figures  f]  ^  a/  /  ^for  themselves.  The  natural 
method  has  been  followed  /  and  they  ^deduce  for  themselves,  often- 
times, propositions  not  found  in  the»  text -books  at  all. 

It  is  believed  that  almost  all  distaste  of  geometry  is  the  result  of  the 
methods  employed.  We  tax  the  mind  by  an  investigation  for  the  solution 
of  which  it  is  not  prepared.  A  distaste  naturally  arises,  when  if  the 
natural  process  be  followed,  and  every  truth  presented  in  every  possible 
light,  geometry  excites  pleasure  and  not  aversion. 

Do  we  not  need  a  book  preliminary  to  geometry,  or  can  a  text-book 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  desired  result — viz.,  to  develop  thought,  to 
stimulate  to  original  investigation,  and  train  the  mind  to  a  correct  use  of 
logical  processes  of  reasoning  ? 


[For  the  Journal.] 

The  Association,  Again  and  Again. 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  "  One  of  the 
Executive  Committee,'*  in  the  January  number,  and  by  "A  College  Pro- 
fessor," in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  February,  but  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  log  rolling.  The  recently-published  announcement  that  the  Association 
will  meet  in  Bedford  City,  one  of  the  booming  towns  where  already  two 
new  schools  have  been  established  (and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  third),  is  an  indication  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  who 
have  in  hand  the  organization  of  the  Association  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
boom  that  is  spreading  over  the  whole  State. 

Let  every  teacher  who  can,  come  to  Bedford  City ;  let  him  tell  6very  one 
in  his  locality  about  the  Association  ;  let  him,  and  above  all,  let  her,  tell 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper — ask  the  editor  to  help  in  making  known  that 
there  will  be  an  organization.  Where  is  there  a  teacher  in  the  State  who 
has  had  so  much  experience  that  he  cannot  get  a  new  idea?  Where  is 
the  teacher  so  wise  that  some  bright  recruit  cannot  teach  him  a  new  lesson 
irf  patience?  Where  is  the  city  teacher  who  knows  so  much  that  he  can't 
learn  a  thing  or  two  from  his  country  brother  in  the  way  of  expedient? 
Where  is  the  country  brother  who  cannot  learn  something  of  him  of  the 
city  in  the  way  of  system  and  order,  without  which  no  school  can  succeed? 
As  '* College  Professor"  says,  the  necessity  for  such  organization  is  too 
apparent  to  be  more  than  noticed.  We  Virginia  teachers  must  know 
more  of  each  other.  The  social  element  alone  is  enough  to  make  us  desire 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  meeting  yearly.  We  owe  it  to  our  State 
that  the  outside  world  shall  know  what  we  are  doing  in  the  line  of  educa- 
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tion.  Take  up  any  educational  journal  youlplease, 
the  State,  and  in  reading  it  one  would  suppose  that,  ec 
had  never  existed.  And  so  in  journals  of  another 
Monthly  for  March  contains  an  article  on  '*  The  Sta 
which  one  would  naturally  infer  that  Michigan,  Wis< 
had  given  to  the  world  all  that  is  worth  knowing  oi 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  outsiders  isjour  fault,  to  soi 
having  no  association  in  which  we  could  present  to  < 
public  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  doing. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  Virginia  are  not  th 
where.  We  have  two  races,  it  is  true,  but  our  wl 
homogeneous  as  any  in  the  world,  and  co-operation^ 
about  better  results  than  are  possible  in  New  Englar 
where  the  heterogeneous  elements  are  so  numer 
problems  of  education  difficult  in  the  extreme.  This  ou 
that  our  organization  will  have  discussion,  but  no  co 
as  to  jeopardize  the  harmony  of  our  meetings.  W< 
begin  with  hope  of  a  healthy  youth,  a  vigorous  man! 
life  equal  to  that  of  our  liberty,  whigh  we  trust  will  b< 
petuity,  in  a  measure,  under  Providence,  depends  on 
schools  can  be  in  no  small  way  helped  by  our  b; 
mutual  aid. 

This  is  all  very  commonplace,  but  come  to  the  m 
thing  that  is  not. 

Another  of  the  Execu 
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Fact  or  Fiction.    Which  is 

BY  RUSTICA. 


The  belief  that  men  always  make  better  disciplii 
than  women  is  generally  accepted  without  question  ii 

If  this  opinion  can  be  substantiated  by  facts,  anc 
proved  to  be  inferior  as  teachers  and  disciplinarians 
cation,  why,  then,    Sister  Schoolma'ams,   "  let  us 
patience,"  and  quietly  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
harder  work  than  the  masculine  gender. 

As  men  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
gators  of  public  opinion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mos 
be  in  their  favor.  But,  dear  superintendents,  patron 
do  not  yield  unquestioningly  to  this  prejudice  any 
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dtmn  the  long-suffering  and  much-enduring   tribe  of  country  female 
teachers  without  at  least  investigating  their  claim  to  equal  favor. 

Before  deciding  a  matter  fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  a  portion  of 
the  community,  do  call  a  halt  and  examine  the  facts  involved. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  all  women  can  or  do  manage 
schools  well ;  for  that  would  be  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  popular  delusion 
that  any  man  can  manage  a  school  successfully.  We  only  desire  to  call 
attention  to  this  wide-spread  fallacy,  and  hope  some  one  better  qualified 
than  ourself  may  throughly  ventilate  and  explode  this  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, which  is  so  detrimental  to  female  teachers. 

This  impression  has  evidently  descended  to  us  from  "  the  good  old 
times  **  when  brute  force  was  the  chief  motor  in  the  school-room.  When 
the  rod  was  not  spared,  of  course  it  was  essential  the  teacher  should  have  the 
brawn  sufficient  to  administer  it  properly ;  but,  as  we  are  so  often  reminded, 
this  is  a  progressive  age,  and  Solomon's  advice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  good  teachers  should  exercise  brute  force,  then, 
in  order  to  be  a  good  teacher,  one  should  be  strong  and  muscular;  and 
therefore  pugilists  should  have  the  best  schools  in  charge  !  Is  not  that 
a  logical    inference  ? 

Years  ago  a  superintendent  said  to  me  :  **  I  cannot  understand  the 
prejudice  against  female  teachers  ;  for  I  have  found  them  more  successful 
than  men  in  keeping  up  discipline,  especially  among  large  boys,  and  their 
refining  influence  upon  such  pupils  is  quite  noticeable.*' 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  school  in  which  the  discipline  was  not 
satisfactory  last  session. 

The  patrons  decided  a  male  teacher  would  constitute  the  required  re- 
medy, and  informed  the  trustees  that  no  female  teacher  would  be  received. 
Their  request  was  granted  by  appointing  a  gentlemen  of  experience.  But 
the  panacea  failed  to  have  the  desired  and  expected  effect ;  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  is,  at  present,  even  worse  than  in  former  years  when 
it  was  under  feminine  rule. 

The  patrons,  though  acknowledging  the  failure  of  their  remedy,  now 
say :  "  We  must  have  another  man,  but  a  stricter  one." 

Among  the  pleasant  recollections  of  my  own  school-days  is  that  of  a 
male  teacher,  whom  all  of  his  pupils  loved  and  respected.  He  was,  I  sup- 
pose, a  "  born  teacher,*'  and  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  dis- 
cipline. The  teacher  referred  to  is  Prof.  John  H.  Winston,  a  good  and 
true  gentlemen ;  and  we  would  not  if  we  could  detract  a  particle  from  the 
well-deserved  honor  of  such  male  instructors  ;  we  only  desire  to  wake  up 
the  authorities  to  the  injustice  of  always  giving  the  preference  to  men, 
irrespective  of  capacity  or  qualification. 
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English  in  the  Grammar  Gra[| 

M.  E.  P.,  TENNESSEE. 

In  the  ideal  school,  which  would  be  to  any  tead) 
most  highly  imbued  with  missionary  proclivities,  a  i 
source  of  perpetual  delight,  there  are  only  thos^ 
grown  up  with  good  English,  who  know  no  incorred 
have  heard  none.  They  have  come  from  homes  o 
ment,  have  "  tumbled  about  in  libraries  *'  in  infancy, 
a  surrounding  of  books  till  books  themselves,  the  i 
familiar  to  them  as  the  pleasant  smile  of  the  mother. 

In  this  Utopian  realm  are  none  who  make  you 
seen's  "  and  "  I  taken* s  "  so  common  in  the  ordinary 
who  rasp  your  nerves  and  make  you  wish  unuttei 
have  saw  '*  and  "  would  have  went,"  the  seeming  d 
schoolboy.  These  ideal  pupils  enter  the  kinderg 
schools,  are  developed  by  nature's  beautiful  meth< 
vocabulary  and  pleasant  expression.  The  gramma 
continue  the  work  and  direct  the  energies,  and,  by  1 
purest  and  best  paths  of  literature,  guide  them  t 
correct  thought  correctly  expressed. 

Although  Mr.  Bellamy  failed  to  mention  this  poii 
affairs  may  well  be  classed  among  the  delightful  re: 
two  thousand,  when  life  is  to  be  free  from  all  thos< 
deeper  furrows  on  the  brows  of  humanity  than  are  y 
years  ;  or,  it  may  become  a  bright  and  growing  real 
have  shivered  the  rocks  that  now  shut  them  in  and 
kind  from  comparative  barbarism.  But  the  schoc 
teenth  century  belongs  not  to  these  ideal  realms  ; 
people  for  the  study  of  science  and  for  the  promoti< 
atnd  short-lived ;  parents  are  untaught  and  children  s 
of  ignorance.  Earnest,  practical  work  is  needed 
tongue  from  the  corrupting  influences  that  steal  ir 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  new  land  of  the  West, 
the  cultured  East,  where  the  foreign  element  enter 
population,  and  where  children  enter  the  schools  fn 
and  dens  of  poverty  and  vice.  Many  pupils  have  '. 
speak  the  language  of  the  streets.  Some  have,  throi 
allowed  to  contract  habits  of  inaccuracy  which  can 
much  patient  effort  and  often  bitter  mortification, 
are  frequently  never  wholly  eradicated,  and,  as  a 
barbarisms  as  **tote,'*  "  I  would  rather  do  this  as 
like  nature  from  the  lips  of  people  of  culture  as  well 
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The  average  pupil  of  the  grammar  grades  neither  speaks  nor  writes 
correctly.  He  murders  the  Queen's  English  often  in  matters  of  con- 
struction'; his  a's  are  so  flat  that  it  seems  a  herculean  task  to  round  thera 
into  fulness  ;  his  g*s  and  d's  are  dropped  as  useless,  while  the  faithful 
letter  r  is  tossed  aside  contemptuously;  he  has  a  limited  vocabulary,  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  slang  ;  his  ideas  are  crude,  and  his  expression  is 
timid  and  halting;  often  his  written  work  is  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded/' the  ei*s,  ie's,  ti's,  si's,  and  ce*s  of  our  erratic  orthography 
being  to  him  profound  mysteries,  with  the  mastery  of  which  he  has  never 
burdened  his  mind  and  in  whose  use  he  has  not  had  sufficient  practice  to 
enable  him  to  absorb  the  correct  forms  ;  his  i*s  are  undotted  and  his  t's 
reniain  uncrossed ;  he  knows  little  of  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  still 
less  of  the  laws  of  punctuation. 

•  As  to  faults  of  construction,  only  the  utmost  patience  and  most  careful 
attention  can  secure  to  him  the  greatest  good.  No  error  should  pass 
unnoticed,  and,  since  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  acts,  as  Malibran 
says,  and  can  strengthen  them  by  use  alone,  the  corrected  form  put  into 
practical  use  at  once  imparts  power  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
theoretical  instruction.  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success,*'  and 
this,  with  instruction  in  the  simpler  details  of  construction,  with  a  very 
little  drill  in  the  technicalities  of  the  language,  with  frequent  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  sentences  according  to  methods  dictated  by  common  sense, 
ought  to  enable  the  pupil  of  average  capacity  to  leave  this  department 
with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  how  an  English  sentence  is  built. 

With  regard  to  pronunciation,  it  is  probable  that  the  teacher  can  never 
overcome  entirely  the  defects  which  are  perhaps  hereditary,  and  which 
have  been  strengthened  by  increasing  years.  But  exercise  of  all  the 
organs  that  contribute  to  the  various  elementary  sounds  of  our  language 
will  benefit  the  most  stubborn  case.  With  some  there  is  insufficient 
movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the  lips  and 
teeth  so  closely  shut  that  distinct  enunciation  is  an  impossibility.  With 
others  the  tongue  is  heavy  in  its  movements  and  needs  exercise  to  render 
it  more  flexible,  while  many,  if  not  all,  carry  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vocal  organs  are  out  of  their  natural  position  and  this  leads  to 
husky  tones,  short  breath,  and  the  many  other  evils  which  produce  that 
indistinct  articulation  so  unpleasant  and  whose  prevention  ought  to  receive 
so  much  more  attention  than  we  accord  it.  Nothing  is  more  prpductive 
of  good  results  in  the  effort  to  gain  possession  of  discarded  sounds  than 
frequent  and  thorough  drills  in  phonetics. 

To  extend  this  vocabulary  numberless  good  things  may  be  tried. 
Exercises  in  synonyms,  for  which  a  book  of  synonyms  may  be  provided, 
or,  with  more  trouble,  perhaps,  the  dictionary  may  be  consulted,  sen- 
tences containing  homophonous  words,  the  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
exercises  in  defining  and  in  the  synthesis  of  sentences  from  selected  words, 
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and  many  other  devices  may  contribute  to  this  end  whe 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  our  composite  language. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  slang  must  occt 
all  who  care  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  1 
the  "  last  thirty  years,  has  doubled  its  area  an,d  quadrupl 
Though  we  denominate  as  slang  many  expressions  wh 
very  force,  must  become  a  part  of  our  language,  and 
willing  to  admit  these  "crystallized  thoughts,"  yet  it 
nothing  so  limits  and  contracts  one's  vocabulary  as  th 
slang,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  that  it  is  ineleg 
defiance  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste  and  the  law 
teacher  should  discountenance  its  use,  and,  by  contini: 
and  examples  for  the  use  of  correct  forms,  lead  pupils 
writers  and  speakers,  and  avoid  those  expressions  whi( 
excluded  from  our  best  literature. 

To  reach  the  desired  result  the  teacher  must  co 
tendency,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  shirk  the  1 
necessary  to  the  production  of  correct  written  exercisej 
is  at  times  the  result  of  ignorance,  for  nothing  soo: 
young  mind  than  to  find  itself  in  a  maze  of  difficulties 
knowledge  to  use  as  a  key  to  the  situation.  Proper  ii 
be  given,  line  upon  line,  much  written  work  assigned, 
for  a  fair  division  with  the  oral  so  as  not  to  make  a  hot 
mistakes  carefully  noted,  and  thorough  corrections  req 
there  must  be  notably  good  results.  Even  after  much 
errors,  at  times  ludicrous  perversions  of  sound  instr 
instead  of  the  gratified  sense  of  good  seed  sown  caref 
bringing  forth  a  hundred-fold,  the  result  of  a  carele 
chance  expression,  or,  more  often,  perhaps,  deplorabl 
listlessness  is  seen  in  such  examples  as  are  furnished  b 
his  "English  as  She  is  Taught,"  and  in  similar  ones  di 
teachers  in  English  as  She  is  Wrote  in  Examinations, 
become  somewhat  confused  and  says :  "  Always  use  a 
the  word  O,"  and  another,  in  profound  ignorance  of  theol 
that  "  Heaven  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  when  it 
Mary,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,"  there  is  no  need  for  discou 
teacher  must  be  honest  enough  to  see  that  the  fault  n 
the  fact  of  too  much  undertaken.  .  Fewer  principles  tl 
will  develop  the  mind  and  lay  a  stronger  foundation  for 

To  direct  the  child's  thought,  to  develop  his  mim 
secure  pleasant  and  easy  expression,  reading,  memoriz 
selections  from  the  best  writers  will  be  of  much  benefit 
lessons  of  the  primary  grades  may  be  continued,  and  i 
abstracts,    both  oral  and   written,   used  with  profit. 
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proper  way  English  composition  is  a  lever  of  no  mean  importance. 
Carelessly  used  it  may  be  of  some  profit,  but  with  judicious  care  its 
benefits  are  increased  ten-fold.  Don't  tell  a  child  to  write  of  **  the  vanity 
of  human  grandeur,"  or  "the  subtlety  of  life,**  or  **ihe  evanescence  of 
earthly  joys,**  but  let  him  tell  of  the  trees  which  he  knows,  of  the  birds 
whose  plumage  he  admires  and  whose  song  he  ^joys,  of  the  many 
common  things  around  him ;  teach  him  to  find  beauty  in  the  most  familiar 
objects  and  to  tell  of  it,  to  study  nature  in  books  and  in  her  own  glad 
manifestations  of  herself,  and  to  express  what  he  has  learned  in  simple 
and  strong  language ;  lead  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and,  in  giving  utterance  to  knowledge  thus  gained,  he  will  grow 
stronger,  gaining  not  only  the  power  of  expression,  but  developing  the 
force  of  character  and  many  of  the  attributes  which  win  our  approbation. 

Just  here  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher,  who  is  not 
only  to  note  the  form  of  expression  and  any  inaccuracies  of  construction 
and  inelegances  of  style,  but  is  to  know  what  literature  is  placed  before 
the  child,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  provide  that  which  is  suitable  and  which 
will  inspire  such  moral  and  spiritual  aspirations  as  will  be  in  line  with  the 
mental  development. 

To  this  end  every  school  should  have  a  library,  and  every  teacher 
should  use  his  influence  in  securing  it.  The  true  teacher  is  a  lover  of 
books  ;  he  finds  one  of  his  highest  enjoyments  in  them,  and  counts  them 
his  noblest,  his  most  faithful  friends  ;  to  lay  before  young  and  unfolding 
minds  this  pure  delight  is  to  him  a  pleasure  unsurpassed.  No  tongue 
can  express,  no  mind  conceive  the  great  results  which  must  follow  the 
right  use  of  a  well  selected  school  library.  Open  to  children  who  might 
never  otherwise  know  the  great  masters  whose  thoughts  tend  ever  to  lift 
humanity  to  grander  heights,  its  influence  extends  through  generation 
after  generation,  and,  as  one  drop  of  water  communicates  its  motion  to 
others  and  these  to  others,  till  the  ever-widening  circle  disappears  in  the 
infinite  expanse  of  the  sea,  so  this  influence  shall  have  no  limits  till  time 
is  lost  in  ^itxmXy,— Southwestern  Journal, 
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SEBASTIAN   THOMAS. 

Discipline  in  school  means  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  keeping 
order.  It  not  only  means  an  arrangement  so  nice  and  complete  that 
everything  has  its  most  appropriate  place,  but  true  discipline  must  at  all 
points  manifest  a  controlling  and  a  guiding  genius,  under  whose  influence 
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everything  is  done,  by  both  pupil  and  teacher,  in  the 
best  way.  Emerson  says  there  is  a  **  best  way  "  of  \ 
must  also  be  a  "  best  way  "  of  teaching  school. 

Good  rules,  wise  counsel  from  those  who  have  sui 
room,  chiefly  the  wisdom  that  one  can  And  in  the  gt 
that  relate  to  teaching,  may  finally  guide  the  young  t 
way  of  the  "  best  way,  "but  all  the  counsel,  from  Ari 
and  all  the  wisdom  found  in  books,  cannot  make  a  tru< 
not  born  with  an  intuitive  taste  for  "  best  ways.*' 

If  we  only  had  machines  with  which  we  could.  2 
school-room  born  from  the  rest  of  the  great  army  oj 
have  machines  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  th 
ium  would  come,  and  nothing  could  prevent  its  comii 
indifferent  legislators,  nor  incompetent  school  boards 

There  are  some  teachers  who  have  a  best  way  < 
going  to  the  school-room,  and  a  best  way  of  greetin 
They  are  always  bubbling  over  with  good  cheer,  an« 
wishes  for  success  to  everybody  ;  not  like  the  bubbli 
tain  in  the  public  square,  whose  murky  ditch  water  i 
power,  through  an  iron  pipe,  to  glitter  a  moment  i 
drop  straight  back  again  into  its  iron  receptable,  but 
foot  of  the  hill,  that  wells  up  from  the  deep  bosom  ol 
sparkling  like  liquid  diamonds— in  winter  like  a  wa 
and  refreshing  in  summer,  and  as  far  as  its  clear  stre 
the  meadow  land,  the  grass  is  greener,  the  flowers 
abundant,  while  in  its  bosom  lie  the  pebbles,  washed 
above  it  the  air  is  purer  because  of  the  same  pure  in 
like  a  never-ceasing  laughter,  provoke  the  birds  int 
and  the  meadow-lark  meet  their  mates  on  its  banks 
first  new  nest  in  the  spring ;  to  man  and  beast  it  is  a 
refreshment  and  good  health — the  true  symbol  of  Go 
cheer  to  all  his  creatures.  Let  it  serve  you,  my  ear 
as  one  of  God's  books,  in  which  you  may  read  the  I 
your  life  to  run  out  like  a  brook,  in  happiness  and  bl 

"  There  are  people  who  come  in  ever  like  a  child 
news."  Every  successful  teacher  belongs  to  this  clas 
is  no  sameness  of  manner,  no  drudgery  in  work,  but 
strength  of  heart  is  renewed,  and  the  day  opens  \ 
hopes,  and  with  brighter  prospects.  The  whole  set 
to  feel  that  to-day  is  different  from  all  other  days,  ar 
up  the  burden  of  that  day,  and  soon  the  work  causes  a 
Each  one  is  a  willing  worker,  and  cheerfully  obeys  tl: 
such  a  school  with  such  a  teacher  are  so  vital  a  par 
school  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  rules,  and  one  m 
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secret  of  true  discipline  will  go  away  thinking  that  anyone  can  teach  such 
a  school  where  the  children  are  so  well  behaved. 

The  chief  essential  of  discipline  must  be  sought  for  first  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  teacher.  If  that  is  unsound,  if  it  is  diseased  by  irritability 
and  selfishness,  if  it  lacks  tenderness  and  sympathy,  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it ;  by  no  prescription  in  all  the  multitudinous  volumes  on  methods  of 
teaching  can  such  a  person  be  cured  into  a  successful  teacher. 

This  element  is,  in  a  sense,  a  compound  of  the  best  qualities  of  heart,  ^    ,  , 

mind,  and  body.     The  purer  the  heart,  the  greater  one's  power  over  the  ^11! 

conduct  of  others ;  but  the  mind  must  also  be  strong  and  comprehensive. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  know  what  to  do  next  in  an  emergency  can  lay 
no  claim  to  natural  gifts  in  discipline.  She  will  not  have  an  orderly  school, 
where  learning  thrives*  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  though  she  be  as  pure 
as  an  angel.  The  successful  teacher  must  first  win  her  victories  in  her 
head,  before  the  matter  comes  to  an  issue  in  the  school-room. 

Children,  though  they  often  manifest  strong  impulses,  rarely  possess 
force  enough  to  follow^them  persistently,  doubt  and  fear  intervening. 
This  element  of  doubt  in  child-nature  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
teacher.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  child  followed  its  own  impulses,  as 
the  duckling,  just  out  of  the  shell,  takes  its  own  course  to  the  brook*,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  education.  It  is  this  doubt,  this  element  of  help- 
less'weakness,  which  God  turns  into  a  blessing,  by  making  it  an  element 
of  tractability,  through  which  the  child  is  easily  molded. 

The  natural,  unspoiled  child  is  always  ready  to  learn  and  to  accept  as 
right  and  proper  anything  it  observes  in  others  whom  it  regards  as  its 
superiors.  It  is  this  which  makes  teaching  such  a  delicate  and  responsible 
undertaking.  Children,  either  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of  their 
handling.  Their  conduct  and  their  habits  are  chiefly  imitations  of  their 
superiors. 

There  is  no  need,  at  this  point,  to  pause  and  discuss  the  question  of 
mherited  tendencies,  and  conclude  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  discipline  a 
child  into  right  habits  and  proper  manners,  when  it  has  freighted  barks 
of  villany  coursing  through  its  veins,  set  afloat  ages  ago.  In  a  scientific 
work  on  education  it  may  be  necessary  to  devote  a  chapter  or  two  to 
.  inherited  tendencies.  Ijt  is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  education  of 
children.  But  whatever  may  be  claimed  by  modern  science,  or  main- 
tained by  medieval  theology,  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain  true  that 
never  yet  has  a  little  child  come  under  the  care  of  a  true  teacher 
predestined  to  irreclaimable  wickedness.  If  you  wash  the  face  of  the  child 
of  a  cannibal  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  comb  his  hair  with  a  gutta 
percha  comb  every  morning,  you  have  in  so  far  removed  the  child  from 
cannibalism  and  set  his  feet  into  the  path  that  leads  to  the  highway  of 
Christian  civilization.     In  many  a  school  a  basin,  a  cake  of  soap,  a  clean 
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towel}  a  looking-glass,  and  a  good  comb  would  be  mu 
of  peace,  decency,  and  respect,  than  a  rod  under  the  t 
fresh  supply  of  them  in  the  corner  nearest  his  desk 

The  physical  constitution  of  a  teacher — good  h 
to  lend  dignity  and  respect,  regular  and  pleasant  f( 
sirable,  and  may  pass  for  more  value  than  great  learn 
goes  a  great  way  ;  it  has  always  a  merry  heart  back  of] 
is  to  be  preferred  to  great  wisdom  ;  for  Solomon,  thoi 
faction  of  being  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  in  his 
conclusion  that  wisdom  and  happiness  do  not  always 
life,  but  a  merry  heart  has  a  continual  feast. 

Good  outward  appearance,  backed  by  correspond 
ter,  are  sureties  of  success  in  almost  any  calling.  A 
good  school  and  be  a  good  person,  though  he  have  I 
leg  ;  but  no  one  with  deformed  features  ought  to  be 
training  of  children.  Such  a  person  has  no  more  claim 
ing  than  a  blind  man  has  upon  running  an  ejpres 
square  inches  of  the  human  face  can  be  traced  in  clear  < 
the  territory  over  which  the  owner  of  the  face  is  the  su 
teacher's  face  should  be  so  expressive  of  ability  and  n 
almost  compels  the  pupils  to  forget  all  else  save  the  fa< 
pressed  upon  them  ;  from  this  vision  the  little  child  will 
ideals.    With  many  children  their  guardian  angel  wean 

The  eyes,  too,  though  a  part  of  the  features,  are  < 
in  school  discipline  that  they  need  special  mention, 
to  command  respect  because  the  eye  is  not  deep  enou 
thority  in  silence  and  with  a  dignity  that  provokes  no  i 
mand  of  the  eye  is  perhaps  the  last  to  develop.  It  come 
ence,  when  modesty,  often  the  best  sign  of  inner  worth, 
young  teacher  embarrassed  and  awkward  in  the  pres 
But  some  will  never  acquire  the  power  of  the  eye  bee 
their  spiritual  constitution.  Emerson  has  these  in  m 
"  The  reason  men  do  not  obey  us  is  because  they  see  tl 
tom  of  our  eyes.'*  Such  eyes  always  look  out  of  shal 
ever  the  eye  can  do  in  the  school-room  is  always  bettei 
by  the  voice.  The  child  corrected  by  the  eye  is  more  el 
because  it  is  done  without  bringing  the  misdemeano 
of  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  It  is  common  to  human  natt 
defiant  spirit  all  those  methods  of  correction  that  paradt 
before  the  public ;  for  no  one  falls  so  low  in  the  s 
but  in  his  heart  he  wishes  to  be  better.  It  is  for  this  th 
the  reproof  the  more  wholesome  will  be  the  effec 
ignorantly  believe  that    their  government  is  more  ei 
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correct  misdemeanors  before  the  whole  school.  It  tends  to  overawe  the 
"bad  boy/' they  think.  It  is  a  very  sad  mistake.  The  "  bad  boy  "  is  over- 
awed  more  easily  when  he  is  kept  in  profoiind  mystery  about  matters  of  dis- 
cipline. And  he  is  more  easily  •made  a  good  and  obedient  boy  when  he 
and  his  conscience  are  the  only  witnesses  to  the  infliction  of  merited 
punishment. 

In  discipline,  then,  chiefest  of  all,  aever  make  known  before  the  school 
what  can  as  well  be  done  in  private.  Never  speak,  nor  make  a  motion 
with  the  hand  when  the  eye  is  sufficient.  The  still  small  voice  is  more 
efffsctive  than  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes. -:i- 6)^/^  Educational  Monthly, 


Romance  of  the  Class-room. 

BY  ELLEN   E.    KEN  YON,    AUTHOR   OF  THE    **  COMING  SCHOOL." 

The  relation  of  imagination  to  reality  is  a  question  that  does  not 
often  enough  occupy  the  attention  of  teachers.  How  much  more  prosaic 
life  would  be  to  us  if  we  had  no  friends  of  fiction  to  visit  us  in  solitude 
and  cause  the  smile  to  play  about  our  lips  or  the  soft  spell  of  reverie  to 
lall  upon  us— no  Cap'n  Cuttle,  no  Col.  Newcombe,  no  Adam  Bede,  no 
Aunt  Betsey,  no  Little  Nell,  no  Princess  Ida,  no  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
In  spite  of  the  little  Lord's  dictum  that  **  we  cannot  help  loving  our  rela- 
tions,'* how  much  better  tlian  some  of  them  do  we  love  these  phantom 
friends,  and  how  much  more  clear  and  constant  are  their  images  than 
those  of  many  we  have  known  in  the  flesh  !  They  are  not  abstractions 
to  us.  They  are  as  real,  and  more  so  than  many  of  our  parlor  friends, 
because  what  we  know  of  them  we  know,  through  the  art  of  their  deline- 
ators, while  our  associates  of  the  parlor  often  fail  to  express  themselves 
to  us  in  any  satisfactory  degree. 

Why  should  not  school  life  gather  its  coterie  of  lifelong  friends  from 
fiction  and  be  illumined  with  the  joy  of  forming  these  friendships,  and 
feel  that  though  seat-mates  may  be  separated  by  the  drift  of  worldly  life, 
both  will  carry  with  them  the  same  comrades  of  fancy,  superior  to 
fickleness  or  death,  and  ever  treading  memory's  halls  arm  in  arm  with 
tne  young  associates  in  whose  company  their  acquaintance  was  first 
made? 

Why  not  ?  The  **  system  "  stands  in  the  way.  A  teacher  once  took 
a  class  of  tiny  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  she  fain  would  have  introduced 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  nursery  literature.  But  she  had  to  teach  the 
pnmer  instead.  She  made  the  best  use  she  could  of  that.  Deprived  of 
anything  like  child  literature  as  a  material  for  soul  training,  she  at  least 
had  the  pictures— and  she  supplied  herself  with  more— bright  wall-pictures 
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of  children  and  their  pets — offered  free  in  great  varie 
soap  companies  and  others.  The  subjects  of  these 
identified  with  the  children  pictured  at  play  in  the 
reading  lessons,  as  they  were  to  be  found^n  fragments 
the  pages  of  the  book,  had  little  life  in  them ;  but,  woi 
story,  with  the  blackboard  lessons,  the  object  lessons,  1 
songs,  the  refitations,  and  the  ''reproduction  lessons 
lessons  and  some  of  the  number  work — their  scrap 
would  be  lost,  and,  if  not  very  valuable  contributions, 
contribute  to  the  one  grand  panoramic  scene  she 
memory's  screen  for  all  the  children  who  should  pass 
Even  the  book  from  which  songs  were  to  be  ts 
'*  the  system,"  so  this  teacher  had  to  make  it  a  part  of  1 
New  First  Music  Reader,  and  on  pages  19,  39,  40, 
found  the  songs  that  would  best  serve  the  doubly  hari 
had  in  view.  The  characters  of  the  primer  were  Mini 
Ben,  Frank,  Joe,  Aunt  Jane,  little  Jane,  Snap,  Fie 
Mr.  Fox.  The  wall  pictures  she  had  at  her  comman 
Chick,"  "Family  Cares,**  "Snow  Birds,**  and  s< 
equally  live  ones.  The  teacher  read  the  primer  and  c 
for  an  estimate  of  the  ages  of  its  children.  Then  she 
to  the  children  in  the  wall  pictures,  guided  by  this  ei 
was  nowhere  pictured  in  the  book,  but  there  was  a  Is 
a  lady  in  a  lovely  pink  dress,  balancing  a  little  girl 
excursion  boat,  while  the  child  waved  her  hat  t?)  a  pas 
lady  would  do  for  Aunt  Jane,  and  the  little  girl  was 
for  little  Jane,  who,  was  of  course,  named  after  her  au 
didn*t  say  so.  A  smaller  picture  of  a  little  three- 
clasping  a  great  struggling  white  hen  in  her  arms,  w< 
of  Jane,  taken  several  years  ago,  when  she  was  visi 
country,  and  there  was  some  valuable  arithmetical 
reckoning  Jane*s  age  at  the  time  that  picture  was  tak 
the  hen's  toes  and  speculating  about  the  number  o 
inspire  her  with  such  evident  anxiety  to  get  back  to  Y 
splendid  material  here  for  a  reading  lesson,  too,  whicl 
within  the  limits  of  the  primer  vocabulary  ;  and  op 
culture  in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Jane  did  not  kno 
interfere,  without  good  reason,  with  the  liberty  of  tl 
grew  older,  as  marked  by  the  excursion,  she  was  no  1 
rights  of  others,  having  been  taught  that  it  was  wrc 
learned  to  govern  her  appetite  for  ice  cream  and  cak< 
freely  in  these  dainties  on  the  day  of  the  excursioi 
insomnia  that  night  in  consequence.  Not  wishing  tc 
3he  made  believe  she  wasn't  sick,  and  amused  hers< 
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stars.  Before  she  knew  it,  she  had  forg^otten  her  ailments  and  was  softly 
singing  to  the  pretty  stars.  (It  is  so  much  better  to  sing  than  to  grumble 
when  anything  is  the  matter  with  you.)  Of  course  the  children  had  to 
learn  the  song  that  she  sang  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  !  *'  (Page  39.) 
The  song  made  Jane  feel  so  much  better  that  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
a  very  pretty  dream,  in  which  Aunt  Jane  sat  in  the  crescent  moon  as 
though  it  were  a  swing.  She  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  Japanese  dress 
and  the  moon  was  smiling  at  her,  "  while  the  stars  looked  on  and  won- 
dered." A  picture  of  Jane's  funny  dream  was  at  hand  (issued  by  the 
Star  Soap  Company).  In  the  morning  Jane  awoke,  ''Refreshed  by 
Gentle  Slumbers,*'  and,  strangely  enough,  that  was  the  very  song  they 
opened  with  in  Jane's  school  that  morning,  so,  of  course,  the  children  must 
learn  that,  too.     (  Page  19.) 

A  certain  page  in  the  primer  presented  the  pictures  of  two  dogs,  of 
whom  it  was  announced  respectively,  *  *  This  is  Snap.  He  is  cross.  He 
will  bite,"  and  "This  is  Fido.  He  is  kind.  He  will  not  bite."  These 
two  important  characters  were  nowhere  connected  with  the  children  in 
the  book:  The  class  exploring  the  primer  long  before  they  could  read  its 
print,  to  get  acquainted  with  its  little  people  and  practice  the  correct  use 
of  irregular  verbs,  decided  that  snap  must  be  Frank's  dog,  and  Fido 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  Tom.  Snap  had  never  learned  to  be  gende, 
If  he  had  been  a  child  instead  of  a  litde  dog  he  might  have  learned  a  very 
pretty  song  about  gentleness,  beginning  :  "Speak  gently  ;  it  is  better  far, 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear."  (  Page  40.)  The  children  learned  it.  Fido 
was  a  gentle  dog,  but  he  had  another  fault,  so  mean,  the  bookmaker 
didn't  like  to  tell  about  it.  His  kind  master  would  sometimes  call  to  him 
"Come,  come,  my  pretty  Fido!"  and  he  would  answer  selfishly  and 
ungratefully.     (Song,  page  103.) 

Conversations  about  pets  led  to  the  development  of  the  song,  **  I've 
a  litte  dog  at  home  and  Ibe  loves  me,"  etc.  (page  56),  and  later  to  the 
fact  that  Tom  had  a  very  funny  pet,  a  wooden  hobby-horse,  which  he  used 
to  ride  very  hard,  singing,  '*  Go  and  never  stop !  "     C  Page  91.) 

The  teacher  regarded  music  as  a  language  of  the  emotions,  and 
tried  to  have  it  express  something  for  her  pupils.  It  was  but  a  strained 
attempt  that  she  could  make,  within  her  iron  limitations,  but  she  regarded 
such  an  attempt  as  better  than  none  at  all. 

"  The  Spring  Chick  "  was  a  near  relative  of  the  captive  hen,  and  the 
little  girl  who  held  it  in  her  hands  was  Jane's  cousin  May.  All  of  the 
''language  work,"  writing,  busy  work  and  singing,  and  much  of  the 
"observation  work"  and  arithmetic  were  thus  made  tributary  to  the 
reading  lessons.  Even  the  drawing,  which  might  have  been  alive  with 
interest  and  a  powerful  ally,  could  it  have  dealt  with  the  same  subjects, 
made  a  pale  effort  in  that  direction.    When  the  children  were  compelled 
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to  divide  their  slates  into  four  equal  parts  and  occupy 
an  oblong,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  it  was  Frank  and  Jc 
Small  chance  of  making  drawing*a  means  of  express 
In  learning  to  write  the  names  of  their  little  frien 
the  children  learned  to  write  many  of  their  own.  Thi 
ment  of  the  grade,  though  the  teacher  put  it  off  a 
could,  for  some  of  their  surnames  were  very  compi 
The  continued  story  of  this  five  months'  term  clos€ 
that  the  pupils  would  meet  the  same  well-known 
relations  in  the  next  class  and  an  invitation  to  send  tl 
teacher  in  a  nice  little  letter  whenever  this  proved  tru 
£ducatton. 


Educational  Suggestions."' 

BY   DR.    FRANCIS   L.    PATTON,    PRESIDENT  OF  PRI] 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  or  n 
of  reading  of  books  on  pedagogy  is  not  overdoi 
whether  better  results  would  not  follow  from  practical 
not  teachers  often  waste  their  forces  in  this  manner  ? 

The  first  qualification  of  a  teacher  is  to  bring  to  1 
sonality.  Bring  that  qualification  and  enter  on  the 
earnest,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  other  qualificatic 
and  bring  successful  results.  In  discussing  educati 
lems  must  be  looked  at  before  the  smaller  ones.  S 
is  a  growth — an  organizing  of  increasing  forces.  T 
is  very  different  from  that  of  five  hundred  years  ago 
decided  upward  movement  in  the  growth  of  man,  i 
at  first  it  was  downward.  I  believe  in  the  primeval 
but  that  did  not  make  Adam  understand  the  powc 
have  been  discovered  since  this  day,  or  make  Eve 
ning  of  a  sewing  machine.  We  may  accept  the  fa 
ment  of  society  from  Adam  without  conflicting  witl 

It  is  now  the  custom  to  take  a  child,  and  in  tl 
years,  from  the  age  of  six  to  twenty-four,  to  reprodu 
priate  for  his  use  the  entire  civilization  of  the  ag 
which  has  required  the  labors  and  developments  < 
sand  years  to  produce.  This  is  requiring  a  great 
but  far  more  of  the  child. 

.  *  Abstract  of  a  recent  address  at  Trentoi 
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Regarding  the  question  of  how  the  child  is  to  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  born,  a  great  deal  is  due  to  heredity. 
People  may  ridicule  the  idea  of  aristocracy  of  birth,  but  it  would  be 
curious  if  a  law  holds  good  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals  and  then  fails 
in  regard  to  the  human  race.  The  voice,  the  language,  the  thought,  is 
often  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  offspring.  The  best  way  to  teach  a 
child  grammar  is  to  provide  him  with  a  good  father  and  mother.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  teach  the  proper  use  of  language  to  a  child  who  has 
first  learned  incorrectly.  Take  a  cultivated  man,  one  who  by  application 
has  acquired  a  correct  use  of  language.  He  may  write  his  thoughts 
absolutely  correctly,  but  let  him  but  talk,  and  as  his  thoughts  come  fast 
he  will  almost  invariably  at  times  make  the  mistakes  which  he  acquired 
in  his  first  expression  of  thought.  His  mistakes  are  the  effects  of  his 
struggle  over  early  conditions  and  rules. 

The  environments  have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  broad- 
minded,  broad-browed  and  unconventional  men.  Such  men  acquire 
more  by  rubbing  against  men  than  the  narrow-minded  in  going  through 
college.    They  appropriate  for  themselves  the  best  attributes  of  society. 

Men  get  more  from  their  relations  with  civilization  than  by  education, 
in  adapting  means  to  the  end.  It  is  wrong  to  compel  children  to  write 
compositions  as  soon  as  they  can  write.  Form  is  of  but  little  moment, 
and  beautiful  expressions  fall  flat  if  the  ideas  are  lacking.  In  education 
the  main  feature  is  to  teach  ideas.  It  is  an  effort  to  apply  means  to  ends. 
Education  comes  behind  the  developments  of  civilization  and  picks  up 
the  efforts  of  genius  which  appear  on  every  side. 

As  education  increases  the  curriculum  of  the  school  enlarges,  but  the 
purpose  and  end  at  which  we  aim  should  not  be  lost.  There  are  now 
apparently  two  views  regarding  education  :  one,  that  it  is  theoretical,  dis- 
ciplinary; the  other,  utilitarian.  Education  should  teach  the  child  to 
take  the  place  or  station  in  the  world  to  which  he  shall  be  called.  The 
teacher's  duty  is  to  bring  the  child  into  sympathy  with  the  existing 
civilization.  This  brings  up  the  big  question  of  the  various  degrees  of 
education.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  criticise  our  colleges,  but  they  have 
been  built  up  as  the  result  of  the  civilization  and  education  of  our  coun- 
try, and  therefore  we  must  accept  them.  There  are  two  systems  by 
which  education  may  be  attained,  by  the  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
private  institutions.  Their  work  is  parallel,  but  there  should  be  a  closer 
relation  between  them. 

If  a  boy  is  ever  to  be  a  student,  or  ever  to  be  accurate  in  life,  it  must 
be  developed  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  his  education,  and  the 
teacher  who  has  charge  when  he  learns  to  spell  and  read  and  cipher  is 
the  one  who  is  making  the  boy*s  future.  For  when  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  he  possesses  knowledge  of  accuracy  of 
form  and  processes  of  the  mind  which,  if  not  learned  here,  never  will  be. 
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There  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  new  subjects  whii 
and  allow  the  more  important  branches  to  be  neglect 
brilliant  a  man  may  be,  a  misspelled  word  takes  aws 
of  him. 

Children  go  to  school  too  late.  There  is  no  reas 
be  eight  years  old  before  he  can  read,  or  eighteen 
is  ready  to  enter  college.  This  is  due  to  the  fau 
parents.  The  child  should  be  taught  facts  early  in 
is  sleeping.  A  boy  has  no  business  to  think,  bu 
twelve  years  old  the  reason  gets  ahead  of  memory 
his  memory  should  be  given  all  it  can  do,  and  the 
will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  lay  the  foundation 
ship.  Don't  teach  a  child  to  think,  but  give  him  s( 
Give  him  something  to  memorize  ;  not  useless  matei 
In  teaching  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
to  memorize  the  details  of  every  battle,  but  it  is  es 
have  an  understanding  of  the  events  of  Europe  ^ 
upon  our  history.  Let  the  child  from  seven  to  sev< 
facts  of  history  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the 
pendence,  and  in  after  years  the  eras  will  stand  di 
shall  build  up  the  fuller  knowledge.— ^^r«a/  0/  Ec 


Educational  Notes  from  Abr 


Peru. — Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both 
public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalit 
maintained  by  the  government  in  the  capitals  of  the  de] 
provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lii 
called  "  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,"  the  most  ancient 
was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Carlos  V ;  it  has  faculties 
cine,  political  science,  theology,  and  applied  science.  ] 
of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  witl 
laboratories.  There  are,  in  the  capital  and  in  some 
private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  Gern 
Lima  has  also  a  public  library  with  a  rich  collection,  be 
versity  and  school  of  mines.  There  are  two  minor  ui 
Arequipa. 

Routnania, — Education  is  free  and  compulsory  "  win 
but  is  still  in  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  abi 
with  130,000  pupils,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  populal 
proportion  is  12.3  per  cent).  There  are  8  normal  scb 
high  schools  with  8,000  pupils ;  2  universities  (Bucharest 
in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and  having  i 
teachers  and  800  students. 
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V 
jRuss^CJf-^  JF^Hnland.—ln  1889  Finland  had  i  university  with  1,703  students;  i 
polytechnic^,  11:32  students;  16  classical  high  schools  (12  State),  3,218  pupils;  16 
hi^h  scho<^1-^»  A^ithout  senior  classes,  1.402  pupils;  27  modern  high  schools,  1,051 
pupils;  5^  ^S'l.'rls*  schools,  4,057  pupils;  971  primary  schools  and  kindergartens 
ivith  62,8^^:3.  M=>'^pils;  4  normal  schools  with  563  pupils.  There  are  besides  7  navi- 
S:£ition  sc Mtm '^^^^^^^^^s  with  113  pupils;  6  commercial  schools  with  162  male  and  135 
Temale  pijm^^il-^;  32  Sunday  professional  schools  with  2,111  pupils;  2  agricultural 
institutes*  ^^  agricultural  and  14  dairy  schools  with  257  male  and  148  female 
pupils ;  i^      ^^^  x-^3»de  schools  with  1,220  pupils. 

Oran^g^^^^      -^^^ree  State,  A/rica.'-The  system  of  education  in  this  Republic  is 
national.  .^— ^Mr^Mnall  grants  are  also  made  to  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 

Churches-  '  -I  he  government  schools  are  managed  by  elected  local  boards, 

M^hich  chc^^z^^s-^^  the  teachers  who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  if  he  is  satisfied 
Mrith  their  <z^  -■.im. <^lifications.  Education  is  not  compulsory  nor  free,  except  for  very 
poor  chilci  a:^^^^:^.  In  1890  17,000!.  was  allotted  to  education,  being  a  portion  of 
interest  o-arm  ^m^  capital  of  2oo,oool.  set  apart  by  the  "  Volksraad"  for  this  purpose. . 
In  1889  t-l-B.  ^^  x-«<^s  were  49  government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two  higher  schools 
and  the  m -rs.  itflan.  zit  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  2,139  pupils  and  74  teachers. 
Grants  ar"-^^  mriHnmade  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In  1889  there  were 
14  such  scr  M-»  <iz^<<z>ls  with  211  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the  highest  school  for  boys, 
prepares  or^=ft. «-».  <z3idates  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  University ; 
ttiere  is  a.    ^^  mrmrm.  il$ir  school  for  girls. 

At  tl-^-^^         ^zr^nsus  of  1880  only  1,080,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  of  the  white  population 
above  se-v^^m:^^         :3'ears  of  age  could  not  read  nor  write,  while  3,864  could  only  read. 

Ther-^     m  a=s    .s»  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in  several 
villages. 

Ther^        m^s        a  government  Gazette,  one  daily,  and  one  bi-weekly,  and  one 
^veekly  i>^  ^:>^^  m-^ 

Pers^^x:^ There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh)  supported  by 

public  furi<ii^  i  n  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  ^^^  ^^^rell  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge;  and  many 
scbools  for-  <rr  I-^  ildren,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  famili^^  -w  l::io  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school,  with  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean pr^^^^^^-cz>«-s,  opened  in  TeherAn  forty  years  ago,  has  done  much  towards 
introducing^  tl-me   knowledge  of  Western   languages  and  science  into  Persia. 

Tbere  are  ^1  ^<:^  military  colleges  at  Teher&n  and  Tabriz.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
popul^^^^^      ^x-^t  taught  only  to  read  the  Koran. 


The  Value  of  Reading. 


T/  ^  <S^^  *  »^g  of  good  books  is  of  great  value. 

bet^  '^^^^J^MTff.  An  educated  man  has  simply  read  more  and  retained  the 
^e^^^^^niias^^  ^han  others.  He  may  have  done  this  in  school,  at  college,  or  at 
^o^^^'rtbitic^^^  ^x/orable  or  unfavorable  surroundings.  Any  one  who  can  read  and 
Y^9,S  ^  ^^  ftr-s^*    ^^"  educate  himself  to  any  degree  he  pleases. 

^  ^ood  book,  read  intelligently,  is  the  "open  sesame"  of  all  future 
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knowledge ;  it  is  the  key  to  any  library.  Elihu  Burritt,  tt 
one  of  the  world*s  self-educated  men,  went  so  far  as  to  sa; 
know  the  alphabet  to  know  all  languages." 

Plutarch  says :  "  Books  have  brought  some  men  to  k 
madness."    The  reading  of  good  books  has  brought  then 

Hugh  Miller,  working  in  the  English  quarries,  though 
mations  and  fossils  which  he  found  in  the  rock.  He  want< 
them ;  he  worked  and  read,  and  at  his  death  left  an  enviabl 

C.  C.  Frost,  a  cobbler,  was  dyspeptic.     His  physician  i 
exercise.    He  took  long  walks  in  the  woods,  became  int 
studied  Latin,  French  and  German,  that  he  might  read 
subject.    He  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  A.  M.  frc 
colleges,  and  became  a  recognized  authority  on  cryptogn 

N.  E.  Atwood,  a  fisherman's  son,  became  interested  i 
the  Atlantic.  He  made  them  a  study,  gained  much  fron 
tion,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Instit 
consulted  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Henr>'  Wilson,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty-one,  wei 
months.  Yet  during  his  term  of  bondage  as  a  "  bound 
many  books— some  say  a  thousand— and  became  an  influ 
cils  of  the  nation. 

Theodore  Parker,  whose  father  could  not  afford  to  1 
farm,  fitted  himself  for  Harvard,  and  passed  his  examit 
becoming  a  student,  he  remained  at  home,  working  and 
one  of  the  widest  readers  and  deepest  thinkers,  **  the  Jupi 

Robert  Collyer,  after  he  was  eight  years  old,  worke< 
thirteen  hours  a  day.  He  had  a  hun^rer  for  books,  and  i 
bellows  or  while  walking,  and  in  the  evenings  by  candle 
says :  **  Give  a  boy  a  passion  like  this  for  anything,  bool 
give  him  thereby  a  lever  to  move  his  world  and  a  patent 
he  does  is  noble." 

This  passion  elevated  George  S.  Boutwell  from  a  gr 
ernor's  chair;  Henry  N.  Hudson  from  a  journeyman  cj 
Shakespearean  scholar ;  **  Pig-iron  Kelly  "  from  a  jewel 
tionist;  Charles  O'Connor  from  a  poor  boy  to  the  leading 
George  Wilson  from  a  workhouse  lad  to  a  college  profess 
from  poverty  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

//  influences  life.  The  French  historian,  Michelet,  w 
Virgil,  and  an  odd  volume  of  Racine,  picked  up  at  a  s 
Toulon.  Faraday's  genius  was  awakened  by  the  books  \ 
an  apprentice  to  an  English  bookseller.  James  Gordon  1 
from  the  priesthood  to  America  by  reading  Franklin's  ^ 
love  of  story-writing  dates  from  his  ownership  of  Pen 
claimed  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  laid  the  foundation  of  hi 

It  forms  character,  Hazlitt  has  said  that  the  inte 
that  words  are  the  only  things  that  last  forever.  The  the 
all  companions.  Let  them  be  pure.  Good  reading  will  ] 
powerful  antidote  for  evil.  It  lifts  one  away  from  the  lo^ 
and  ennobles  and  inspires  him. 

Boys  and  girls  thus  employed  are  furnished  with  t 
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character,  pleasant  amusement,  and  charming  companionship.  Their  character 
is  disciplined  not  only  by  the  sentiment  of  the  book,  but  by  the  fact  tliat  they  are 
usefully  employed. 

Robert  Collyer's  books  kept  him  from  the  roughs  and  drink  ;  Hugh  Miller's 
geology  enticed  him  from  drink ;  Thomas  Hood's  reading  kept  him  from  the 
ring,  dog-pit,  the  tavern,  and  the  saloon.  He  says  :  '*  The  closest  associate  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  the  mind  accustomed  to  the  noble  though  silent  discourse  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  will  hardly  seek  or  put  up  with  low  company  and  slaves. 
Ill  is  the  best  of  companionship.  A  good  book  is  the  best  of  the  author's  life. 
The  poorest  boys  can,  by  reading,  have  as  their  companions  the  noblest  men  of 
all  time ;  better  companions  than  the  richest  man  can  collect  around  his  board, 
closer  friends  than  his — silent  friends,  who  will  enter  their  thoughts  and  become 
one  with  them,  lifting  them  into  purer  and  better  lives,  inspiring  them  to  become 
true  men. 

Recently  there  died  in  Arkansas,  W.  M.  Shelton,  a  hermit  for  many  years. 
Disappointed  in  early  life,  he  had  removed  to  Arkansas,  with  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor thirty  miles  away.  But  he  took  and  kept  as  his  companions  in  his  rude  log 
cabin,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Homer,  Hugo,  and  other  eminent  authors. 

Judge  Bleckly  of  Georgia,  moved  from  society  into  a  lone  cabin  on  the 
mountain;  he  took  as  his  companions,  Spencer,  Gibbons  and  Thoreau. 

Carlyle,  in  his  lonely  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  praised  "those  companions,  so 
steadfastly  and  unassuming,  that  go  or  come  without  reluctance." 

Stanley  always  takes  books  into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  once,  when  com- 
pelled to  throw  away  almost  everything  else,  he  kept  his  Shakespearejand  his  Bible. 
Reading  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  quiet  recreation :  it  is  better  than 
the  deadly  narcotic  for  producing  peace  of  mind  and  body. 

Dean  Hook  always  had  a  novel  at  hand  upon  which  to  spend  a  little  time, 
because  it  did  his  mind  good. 

Metternich  read  for  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  before  retiring,  choosing  dis- 
coveries, travels,  and  simple  narratives— something  apart  from  his  business. 

Plutarch  tells  how  Brutus  used  to  read  far  into  the  third  watch,  and  Shakes- 
peare depicts  him  as  reading  the  evening  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Philippi. 

Napoleon,  in  all  his  marching,  had  books  forwarded  from  Paris  by  his  agents. 

Garfield  found  in  books  a  relaxation  from  military  duties  and  congressional 

tasks.     When  half  through  his  college  course,  he  suffered  from  mental  dyspepsia. 

Moderate  novel  reading  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy.    Its  recreation  cured  him. 

Gladstone  returning  home  after  his  political  decapitation,  is  found  reading 

Dante  under  a  tree. 

Napolean  III.  read  Bulwer's  Last  of  the  Barons  the  night  before  his  surren- 
der to  the  Germans. 

I^r.  Holmes  often  reads  "pillow-soothing  authors"  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
before  retiring,  to  bring  in  easy  going,  placid  thoughts. 

Men  value  its  influence,  Robert  Collyer  thinks  its  value  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Gibbon  *'  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  glory  of  the  Indies." 
Fenelon  would  not  accept  all  the  crowns  of  the  world  in  its  place. 
Macauley  "  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a  garret,  with  plenty  of  books, 
than  a  king  who  did  not  love  reading.'* 

When  one  sees  the  power  of  books,  he  feels  like  repeating  with  Charles 
Lamb,  *»  Grace  before  reading,"  not  '*  Grace  before  ^z!ivci%r -American  Teacher. 
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Mute  Teacher^. 


BY  WILLIAM  M.    THAYER. 


A  gentlemen  stood  before  the  statue  of  Dr.  Franklin 
Boston,  telling  his  young  son  by  his  side  how  the  printe 
nowned  statesman  and  philiposopher.  When  the  father 
his  son  inquired,  "What  was  this  statute  erected  for?" 
have  treated  the  inquiry  as  too  puerile  to  be  answered.  M 
replied,  *'  It  was  erected  in  honor  of  his  memory."  But  this 
"That  statue  is  a  teacher  for  you  and  all  the  boys  and  girls 
a  great  and  good  man  who  was  once  a  poor  boy  like  you 
way  upward  and  onward  until  he  helped  to  establish  oui 
his  industry,  economy,  honesty,  and  perseverance,  when  I 
face,  and  I  am  inspired  thereby  to  strive  to  be  a  nobler  ; 
And  such  should  be  its  influence  on  you  and  all  the  boys  ^ 

Did  not  this  father  open  a  new  text-book  for  his  son 
boys  have  passed  and  repassed,  again  and  again,  the  stat 
ster,  Mann,  Andrew  and  others,  thinking  only,  and  perha( 
they  were  erected  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Aj 
the  benefit  of  the  dead  that  these  memorials  exist !  What  c 
care  for  a  statue,  whether  in  bronze  or  granite  ?  What  difl 
them  whether  admiring  friends  carve  them  in  brass  or  in 
are  ended ;  they  are  dead.  Though  dead,  they  still  speal< 
dead ;  and  their  statues  are  designed  to  keep  their  deeds  i 
Even  looking  into  their  sightless  eyes  and  gazing  upon  th< 
comes  life  and  history  to  the  beholder.  They  live  in  deed  a 
busy  marts,  they  interrupt  the  rushing,  rapid  current  of  buj 
to  think  of  noble  examples.  Like  interjections  thrown  into  c 
up  monotous  things  and  arrest  attention.  Teachers,  ind( 
which  a  good  or  great  dead  man's  life  can  be  put ! 

Here  is  a  good  school  for  our  young  people.  If  they 
statues  in  public  places  as  public  teachers,  they  will  rej 
they  are  out  of  school.  It  is  not  lost  time  to  study  biog 
Lives  that  are  worth  living  are  worth  repeating  ;  and  a  stj 
Hence  it  is  that  sculpture  becomes  the  hand-maid  of  re 
The  American  School, 


A  Pedagogical  Exegesis. 


I.  A  child  is  inquisitive.  It  is  forever  asking  ques 
satisfied  until  it  has  an  answer.  The  answer  often  stimula 
This  is  evidently  natural.  Let  us,  as  teachers,  then,  not  oi 
follow  God's  plan  and  ask  much  ;  of  God  himself,  of  ou 
that  is,  let  us  look  closely,  and  constantly  question  why  th 
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of  things,  that  is,  let  us  cultivate  our  sense  of  perception ;  lastly,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves much,  for  by  self-examination  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  igno- 
rance and  this  is  wisdom,  the  mother  of  all  knowledge. 

2.  Memory  is  two-fold — retentive  and  reproductive.  We  could  not  know  even 
what  our  senses  teach  us  if  we  did  not  retain  former  impressions.  To  be  sure 
then  that  we  may  retain  we  must  grasp  the  perception  or  conception  fully,  clearly, 
and  exactly ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  vivid  attention.  We  must  then  link  it 
with  other  impressions,  if  we  would  wish,  at  any  future  time,  to  recall  it  readily. 
Of  what  use  were  it  to  retain,  if  we  could  not  reproduce  the  matter  retained  ? 
Let  us,  then,  not  only  cultivate  the  power  of  close  attention,  so  that  a  lasting  im- 
pression may  be  made,  but  let  us  also  constantly  recall  and  review,  so  that 
memory  may  become  both  tenacious  and  ready. 

3.  Much  asking,  much  investigation,  will  gain  knowledge  for  us  ;  vivid  con- 
ceptions will  help  us  retain,  and  constant  reproduction  will  equip  us  with  ready 
weapons  for  further  intellectual  struggles.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  undertake 
to  teach  others,  we  teach  ourselves  in  the  best  possible  way ;  for  we  will  wish  to 
be  correct  in  our  teaching  and  this  will  renew  our  attention,  deepen  our  investiga- 
tion, and  quicken  our  comprehension.  The  responsibility  will  give  the  matter 
more  importance  and  compel  us  to  become  learners  in  our  efforts  to  make  others 
learn.  Let  us,  then,  teach  others  what  we  know.  If  we  can  make  it  clear  to  them, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  clear  to  us.— ^.  Z>.  Shimer. 


Notes. 

The  Caspian  sea  lies  85  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  sea.  and  is  the 
greatest  body  of  water  in  the  world  lying  below  the  sea  level.  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  this  fact,  but  for  the  changes  that  have  occured  in  its  level.  About 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  the  sea  stood  85  feet 
above  its  present  horizon,  and,  of  course,  spread  over  a  vastly  more  extensive  area 
than  at  present.  The  Russian  Geographical  Society  has  printed  a  treatise,  written 
Dy  N.  M.  Philipof,  on  these  remarkable  changes  of  level.  Since  the  early  part 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  general  and  gradual  decline  of  the  level  of  the  sea  has 
taken  place.  In  the  ^ghteenth  century,  however,  there  appear  to  have  been  a 
few  periods  when  the  level  rose.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  has  been  a  fall,  but  since  1865,  judging  from  recent  observations,  the  level 
has  been  higher.  Lieut.  Sokolof,  a  naval  officer,  while  working  in  the  Caspian 
region,  from  1843  to  1848,  collected  much  information.  He  found  that  in  the 
present  century  the  level  had  steadily  fallen,  just  as  in  the  last  century  it  had  risen, 
causing  great  apprehension  among  the  inhabitants  of  an  inundation  and  giving 
nse  to  the  belief  in  periodical  variations  every  thirteen  years.  Lerch,  while  in 
Baku,  in  1734  and  1747,  found  submerged  buildings  which  had  stood  on  dry  land 
thirty  years  before,  and  he  mentions  a  saying  of  the  Persians  that  the  sea  rose 
and  fell  alternately  every  thirty  years.  Mr.  Philipof  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  whole  question.  Inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  level,  he  finds 
a  vanety  of  influences  at  work,  such  as  wind  driving  the  water  towards  certain 
c<>asts,  temperature  of  the  air  causing  in  summer  evaporation  and  consequent 
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fall  in  level  and  in  winter  cold  producing  a  rise  in  level, 
quakes  are  also  among  the  active  agencies,  causing  flue 
month  and  from  day  to  day. — Goldihwaites' s  Geographi 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS.* 

1.  Good  teachers  continually  improve;  and  when  tfc 
usefulness  soon  ends. 

2.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  have  anythini 
detract  from  school  work. 

3.  Avoid  much  speaking  and  loud  talking. 

4.  Order  can  better  be  secured  by  quiet  and  cooli 
teacher  than  by  impatience  and  excitement. 

5.  True  order  is  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  leg 
the  teacher. 

6.  In  discipline,  be  uniform  and  consistent ;  teaching 
precept. 

7.  A  silent  teacher  makes  a  silent  school. 

8.  Begin  and  change  exercises  in  silence  and  in  order 
sacrifice  a  few  moments  than  good  order, 

9.  Study  the  character,  disposition,  and  peculiarities  < 
the  course  of  teaching  and  discipline  to  them. 

10.  In  giving  orders,  signs  are  generally  preferable  t 

There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  V 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  ail  human  beings  born  int 
acquire  during  childhood.  If  their  parents  or  those  on  wl 
the  power  of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail 
double  breach  of  duty — toward  the  children  themselves,  a; 
of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  se 
quence  of  ignorance  and  want  of  education  in  their  fello\ 
fore,  an  allowable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  governmer 
the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  ch 
can  not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insui 
shall  be  always  accessible  to  them  either  gratuitously  or  j 
John  Stuart  Mill, 

General  education  is  a  debt  due  from  property  to  citi 
do  much  for  the  betterment  of  economic,  moral  and  soc 
attacking  the  rights  of  property  or  becoming  dangerou 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  rights.  Limiting  the  governmer 
Utration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  is  pushed  to  dange 
permits  parents  to  choose  illiteracy  for  their  children, 
cation  gives  minimum  of  government  and  maximum  of  li 
said  :  **The  greatest  despotism  is  an  untaught  public  sen 
says  the  world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of  school  children. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  self-preservation,  at 
of  statehood  is  to  develop  and  use  to  the  maximum  deg 
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the  country.  In  the  use  or  non-use  of  this  intellectual  power  lies  the  difference 
betwixt  nations  and  epochs.  The  proportion  of  well-taught  children  to  the 
population  is  the  measure  of  the  civilization  of  that  people.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Our  rights  are  not  dependent  on  birth,  race,  color,  social 
condition,  or  any  mere  accidents.  Our  institutions  open  the  prizes  of  life  to  the 
competition  of  all,  and  true  republican  equality  is  the  equal  opportunity  of  every 
citizen  to  promote  his  own  self-elevation  without  any  drawback  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  government,  or  without  any  special  benefit  or  privilege  conferred  on 
him  \p  the  detriment  of  others.  Conditions  of  life  may  vary  greatly,  but  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  treated  him 
unfairly,  or  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Education  should  therefore  be  given 
to  all,  and  to  let  a  child  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  treason  to  the  State,  to  humanity, 
to  God.— //on.  y.  L.  M,  Curry, 

New  England  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance  or  to 
charity,. we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  we  hold  every 
man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the 
question  whether  he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.— -Daniel 
IVebster. 

One  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  a  successful  teacher  is  a  nervous  tempera- 
*^ent.  It  is  quick  to  see,  and  the  rogues  of  a  class  would  not  be  able  to  get  up 
much  of  a  carnival  with  a  teacher  of  this  temperament  at  the  desk.  It  is  not 
slow  to  apprehend,  and  so  inspires  confidence  and  gives  to  the  children  a  feeling 
that  the  teacher  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed.  But  it  has  its  danger.  Such  a 
temperament  unless  balanced  by  a  pretty  large  fund  of  good  sense  is  very  apt  to 
lead  to  a  critical,  even  scolding  habit.  The  teacher  complains  of  the  children  who 
ate  promoted  to  her  from  the  class  below.  They  have  been  poorly  prepared  in 
this,  that,  or  the  other  study ;  they  are  dull  and  indifferent  to  their  work,  all  because 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  teacher  from  whom  they  came.  Rules  and  regulations 
fret  her.  she  magnifies  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  little  ones  before  her ; 
in  short,  although  she  governs  and  controls,  she  makes  herself  uncomfortable 
and  also  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  There  are  too  many  teachers 
in  our  school-rooms  with -such  temperaments  leading  them  astray.  The  most 
wholesome  advice  that  can  be  given  to  them  is  to  accept  without  fretting  the 
conditions  as  they  find  them ;  to  remember,  too,  that  their  duty  is  to  do  the  best 
they  can  under  these  conditions,  leaving  the  responsibility  and  the  results  with 
those  in  whose  hands  legislation  has  placed  them.— Popular  Educator. 

It  is  the  unconcious  influence  of  the  teacher  (at  the  moments  when  she  does 
not  suppose  herself  to  have  an  influence)  which,  after  all,  most  profoundly  affects 
the  life  of  the  pupils.  No  one  can  send  forth  good  and  pure  influence  by  sud- 
denly willing  to  do  so.  It  must  be  in  the  daily  life— in  the  character— before  it 
<^*n  go  out  upon  the  young. 

Wb  must  go  into  the  school-room  with  a  great  love  for  our  work  and  a  burn- 
wg  desire  to  have  others  know  what  we  know.    Children  catch  inspiration  from 
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the  earnest  teacher.  Their  minds  are  stirred  up  to  actioi 
the  animated  voice,  the  sparkling  eye,  there  is  magic  t 
Teachers,  don't  go  to  sleep  in  the  school-room.  Do 
Cultivate  life,  energy,  snap.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ha 
western  Journal, 

The  preservation  of  the  means  of  knowledge  amon 
more  importance  to  the  public  than  all  the  property  of 
cowwtry .—John  Adams. 

A  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form  ; 
than  statues  and  pictures.     It  is  the  finest  of  the  arts. — j 

The  nearer  the  teacher  can  approach  to  the  genuin 
intelligent,  conscientious  mother  the  more  successful  v 
school- room. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Associa 
is  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  from  the  14th  to  the  17 
on  this  occasion,  be  of  an  International  character.  The  me 
largest  and  most  important  yet  held  by  the  Association 
P  attended  by  some  fifteen   thousand  of  those  actively 

I  matters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

J  Toronto,  the  place  of  meeting,  is  a  beautiful  city  of 

sand  population,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontar 
gentle  slope  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  i 
Niaijara  Falls  and  is  in  the  centre  of  <he  most  romantic 
I  The  most  complete  arrangements  are  being  made  h 

far  the  reception,  accommodation,  and  entertainment  of 
'  the  Convention. 

The  Railway  Companies  throughout  the  Union  and 
1 1  grant  return  tickets  to  Toronto  for  one  fare,  plus  $2.00,  tl 

Association,  the  railway  tickets  from  distant  points  beii 
September.  Special  cheap  excursions  will  be  arranged 
attending  the  Convention  to  points  on  the  great  Lakes, 
Rtver,  through  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Rapids,  to  t 
Coasts,  the  White  Mountains,  and  all  other  points  of  intei 
and  south. 

A  great  exhibition  of  school  work  and  school  supp] 
in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  many  other  featu 
interest  to  the  visitors. 

Rates  of  board  at  hotels  range  from  I3.00  per  day  do 
in  private  houses  from  |i.oo  per  day  to  $4.00  per  week, 
main  in  the  city  or  neighborhood  for  several  weeks  can  o 
good  localities  for  from  $4.00  to  |6.oo  per  week,  and  at  tl 
on  the  Lake  shore. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  y< 
Messers.  W.  R.  Garrett,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  J 
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Vice-President,  Lawrence,  Kansas  ;  E.  H.  Cook,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J; ;  T.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  N.  A.  Calkins,  Chair- 
man of  Trustees,  New  York  City. 

The  official  bulletin,  or  programme,  of  each  day's  proceedings  during  the 
meeting,  officers  of  the  Association,  railway  arrangements,  special  excursions, 
hotels  and  rates,  summer  resorts,  and  all  other  information  of  advantage  to  those 
who  propose  attending  the  Convention  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  will  be  sent  to  all  State  Managers,  and  to  others  who  desire  to  procure 
the  same,  on  their  dropping  a  post  card  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Huges,  Chairman,  or  Mr. 
H.J.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  MEMOIR.  The  Story  of  his  Life  Written  by  his 
Wife  A  Monument  of  Historic  Literature  and  Wifely  Devotion.  New  Lights 
Thrown  upon  Dark  Places.  The  History  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Biogra- 
phy of  its  Great  Leader. 

"The  Memoir  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  by  his  wife,  published  in  two  volumes  by 
Belford  Company,  New  York,  is  more  than  the  mere  story  of  a  man's  life,  even 
though  that  man  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the  remarkable 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  heart  and  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  representative  of  those  principles  to  uphold  which  the  South 
fought  for  four  years  in  one  of  the  bitterest  struggles  of  modern  times,  and 
these  volumes,  which  tell  the  story  of  his  career,  form  also  the  most  perfect 
history  of  the  Southern  States,  the  most  complete  exposition  of  their  political 
and  social  status,  which  has  ever  been  published.  Before  his  death  Jefferson 
Davis  contemplated  an'autobiography  which  should  place  his  career,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  public  acts  before  the  world  in  their  true  light.  He  prepared 
many  notes  and  memoranda,  collected  many  letters  and  documents,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  work  when  it  was  cut  short  by  his  death.  He  left  it, 
however,  in  such  shape  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  and  com- 
plete the  undertaking  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  her  husband.  The  work  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  largely  autobiographical,  and  Mrs.  Davis  has  wisely  made 
use  of  Mr.  Davis's  own  letters  or  memoranda  wherever  the  scope  and  aim  of 
the  work  would  best  be  furthered  thereby.  But  her  own  part  of  the  two  large 
volumes  is  a  splendid  performance,  proving  the  possession  of  rare  historic 
genius,  discrimination,  and  literary  and  editorial  powers,  not  only  altogether 
exceptional  among  women,  but  remarkable  even  among  trained  biographers. 

Volume  I  includes  the  period  of  Mr.  Davis's  life  up  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate.    A  comprehensive  sketch  of  his  ancestry  and  boyhood  is  given. 

Y^^ume  II  of  the  *'  Memoir  "  continues  the  story  of  Mr.  Davis's  career  after 
his  resignation  from  the  Senate  and  his  return  to  Mississippi,  and  includes  the 
momentous  period  of  his  presidential  incumbency,  the  Civil  War,  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  closes  with  his  death.  This  volume  is  rich  in  autobiographical 
material,  Mr.  Davis's  letters,  official  documents,  orders  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  other  matter  of  especial  historical 
value  as  coming  from  Mr.  Davis's  own  hand.  Mrs.  Davis  has  wisely  elaborated 
this  portion  of  the  "  Memoir,"  and  has  collected  an  immense  mass  o^  data  from 
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sources  hitherto  unsuspected.  It  is  this  volume  especis 
universal  attention  and  no  doubt  occasion  much  contro\ 
actors  in  the  great  drama  on  both  sides  are  set  in  a  new 
able  light.  In  this  particular  Mrs.  Davis  has  felt  it 
husband's  memory  and  to  herself  as  a  historian  to  "  no 
down  naught  in  malice  ";  and  however  hot  the  contr 
cause,  in  the  end  it  can  only  work  for  good  as  violent  thu 
Whatever  may  be  the  politics  or  sectional  feeling  c 
remarkable  volumes,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
as  to  the  impress  they  must  make  upon  the  literature  o 
cannot  be  hoped  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  tl 
vanished,  during  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elaj 
the  last  cannon-shot  died  away,  sufficient  cool  judgn 
a^mit  of  this  **  Memoir  *'  being  received  as  a  most  impoi 
story  of  our  great  and  now  permanently  cemented  Unic 

APPLETON'S  SCHOOL  PHYSICS.  Embracing  the  r 
researches  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  1 
Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Columbia  College ;  A 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Francis  E.  Nip 
University,  St.  Louis ;  Silas  W.  Holman,  S.  B.,  M 
Technology;  Francis  B.  Crocker,  E.  M.,  Columbi 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  |i.2o. 

From  the  array  of  names  which  adorn  the  title-pag 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  its  matter  something  more 
than  is  usually  found  in  school  text-books,  and  we  are 
the  aim  of  the  authors  not  to  teach  results  merely,  but  t< 
have  been  reached,  as  well  as  what  practical  use  is  ma 
inspire  the  learner  with  enthusiasm  in  his  work  of  que 
dence  is  everywhere  given  to  the  practical.  Even  the  s 
to  be  machines  or  devices  by  which  energy  of  some  fo 
useful  to  man. 

The  division  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  The  sect 
force,  the  properties  and  constitution  of  matter,  sol 
mechanics  proper,  were  prepared  by  Professor  Holma 
frictional  and  voltaic  electricity  by  Professor  Nipher.  Pi 
the  chapter  on  sound ;  and  Professor  Crocker  the  sectioi 
and  the  practical  applications  of  electricity,  while  Profe 
the  volume. 

It  is  believed  that  the  many  valuable  features  of  this 
it  to  teachers  as  a  singularly  practical  and  authoritative  t 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  the 
what  we  would  expect  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons. 

ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAF 
Grammar  Classes.  By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  Ph 
Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York:  Ai 
Price,  60  cents. 

Professor  Maxwell,  in  this  his  latest  work,  fully  sus 
maker  of  text-books,  and  we  are  sure  his  grammar  will 
best  works  on  the  subject  yet  published.  His  treatm 
satisfactory,  covering  seventy-five  pages.  We  notice  thj 
the  prepo^tional  phrase  as  predicate  complement — c 
strongly  opposed  in  some  quarters.    We  fully  agree  witl 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGLIERE.     Comedie  en  quatre  actes.      Par 
Jules  Sandeau,    With  an  Introduction  and  English  Notes.    By  F.  M.  Warren 
Ph.  D..  Associate  in  Modern  Languages  in  the  Johns-Hopkins  University' 
Hedths  Modern  Language  Series.    Boston:    D.    C.   Heath   &    Companv 
Mailing  price,  25  cents.  ^* 

The  introduction  contains  quite  an  extended  notice  of  Sandeau 's  life  and 

works,  and  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  relation  of  his  novel  of  the  same 

name  to  the  play.    This  play  is  recommended  for  the  courses  preparatory  to  the 

New  England  colleges,  and  the  editor  has  this  fact  in  mind  in  making  up  his 

notes.    In  deciding  on  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  the  commentary,  he  has 

been  influenced  by  Mr.  Grandgent,  whose  synopsis  of  the  French  and  German 

Instruction  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  he  warmly  commends.     The  editor 

believes  that  the  text  and  its  translation  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  student  as 

a  piece  of  literature.    Most  of  o\ir  French  and  German  texts  are  of  high  literary 

grade,  and  students  ought  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  thought  and  the  style. 

This  he  has  aimed  to  do,  and  we  think  successfully. 

A  PRIMER  OF  ETHICS.  Edited  by  Benjamin  B.  Comegys,  author  of  "Talks 
with  Boys  and  Girls,"  "Beginning  Life,*'  etc.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company.    Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Jacob  Abbott's  "The  RoUo  Code  of  Morals,"  and 
IS  prepared  by  permission  of  his  family  and  publishers.  The  work  of  the  editor 
has  been  largely  that  of  abbreviation  and  adaptation ;  but  some  chapters  have 
been  omitted  and  some  new  ones  added.  The  book  covers,  though  briefly,  the 
whole  range  of  duties.  Each  chapter  is  introduced  with  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  duty  to  be  enforced  and  is  closed  with  a  series  of  appropriate  questions  on 
the  text.  If  we  are  to  teach  morals  through  regularly  prepared  text-books  this 
primer  will  be  found  helpful. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS.  By  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the  French 
oy  Kate  Lupton,  M.  A.  (Vanderbilt  University.)  Boston:  Published  by 
^mn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  55  cents. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  to  commend.     The  style  is  beautiful.     We 

remember  how,  in  our  boyhood,  we  were  charmed  by  the  Telemache  of  the  same 

di"  •  ^\^      Valuable  advice  is  given  for  the  training  of  girls,  and  seed  truths  are 

P  am  y  stated.    But  its  religious  views  are  those  of  the  Romanists,  and  are, 

erefore,  distasteful  and  unacceptable  to  Protestants. 

^"|pR]^DER'S    GUIDE   IN    ECONOMIC,    SOCIAL   AND   POLITICAL 
and  r-  Being  a  classified   bibliography— American,   English,   French 

of  r*r'5^'"^"~"^^'*^  descriptive  notes,  author,  title  and  subject  index,  courses 
N*»fi;  A?*",^'  college  courses,  etc.  Edited  by  R.  R.  Bowker  and  George  lies. 
li-cM  ^l^ '  '^^^  Society  for  Political  Education.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  Pub- 
asning:  Agents.     Price  in  cloth,  $1 ;  in  paper,  50  cents. 

to  it       .^^1^^  value  of  the  Guide  is  the  descriptive  and  critical  notes  appended 
ev  ^  P"ncipal  titles.     The  little  volume  photographs  in  a  most  interesting  way 
to  ad  ^**^^"^  means  of  education  in  American  cititzenship,  and  it  will  serve 
vance  that  education  by  giving  it  trustworthy  guidance. 

™Sr^!^^^?I^J^  WOOD.  A  Juvenile  Operetta,  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Public 

^iKK)ls  and  Other  Entertainnients.    Libretto  by  Fannie  E.  Newberry.    Music 

y  A .  Martin  Towne.   Published  by  S.  W.  Straub  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Price  35  cts. 

dcliirht^  f^^^y  o^  "The  Enchanted  Wood  '*  is  very  fascinating,  and  the  music  is 
^  "WL    Among  the  leadmg  characters  are:  Fairy  Queen,  Mother    Goose^ 
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School  Teacher,  Miss  Moffit,  Mistress  Mary,  Bopeep,  Si. 
Jack  Horner,  Captain  of  Police,  Fairies,  etc.  The  cosf 
erties  are  very  taking,  yet  inexpensive  and  easily  gotten 
formance  is  about  an  hour  an  a  quarter.  It  can  be  produ< 
but  more  make  it  better. 

SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  AND  SHENANDOAH  \ 
into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  and  wonci 
Southwest  Virginia  and  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  a 
and  Western  and  Shenandoah  Valley  railroads,  and 
pal  cities  and  towns  instrumental  in  the  progress 
Thomas  Bruce,  author  of  *'  Historical  Sketch  of  [ 
Radford,"  etc.    Richmond,  Va.:  J.  L.  Hill  Publishing 

One  almost  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  tales  of  the  Ar- 
ing  the  historical  account  of  the  changes  which  have  o : 
the  material  progress  made  in  recent  years,  particular!] 
of  in  this  book.  Surely  "fact  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  Ji 
/«/.  Mr.  Bruce  has  done  his  work  con  amore,  and  his  h, 
of  literature  will  add  to  his  well-earned  fame  as  an  autbi 
will  largely  advance  the  '*  boom  "  in  which  these  section!! 
State  is  now  rejoicing. 

We  have  received  the  '*  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  : 
tion,"  Atlanta,  Ga.    Year  Ending  December  31,  1890. 
exhibit  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  "  Queen  Ci 
reflects  credit  upon  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  its  <  i 
The  enumeration  of  school  population  is  12,794  ;  total    : 
8,413.    Of  these,  638  were  in  the  high  schools  (one  for  I 
5,402  in  grammar  schools  for  whites,  2,373  ^or  colored 
schools,  1137,529.70.     Estimated  value  of  school  propei  t 
can  a  better  showing  be  made  ?    The  report  contains   [ 
statistics  which  we  may  refer  to  hereafter. 


Publishers*  Notes. 


Some  years  ago  while  prosecuting  investigations  ^o 
resulted  in  a  number  of  publications  in  English  and  ^n  ( 
of  the  Columbian  University,  experienced  in  readir^g 
difficulties  which  usually  come  to  students  who  hav^  s 
man.  In  the  absence  of  any  adequate  aid  for  acquiriv?^; 
style,  he  decided  to  prepare  a  handbook  for  tech/j/cfi 
repeated  residences  in  Germany  he  collected  material, 
perience  he  has  prepared  a  **  German  Science  Reader,"  v  I 
month  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  will  contain  an  introductory  chapter  on    I 
struction  of  technical  German,  followed  by  a  carefully  gi : 
essays  on  all  branches  of  science,  with  elaborate  notes,  an  1 
of  scientific  words.    In  manuscript  this  work  has  receive< 
most  experienced  teachers. 

An  especially  interesting  programme  for  the  coming 
been  planned  by  the  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago,  of  which  ] 
About  the  middle  of  April  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Moorehead 
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schoiarsbii;:^  ^^rmrd  ability  as  a  Bible  teacher  are  well  known,  begins  a  three  months' 
oourse  of  l^^crtures.  Rev.  James  Stalker,  whose  life  of  Christ  is  familiar  to  Bible 
stucjents,  i,*^mll  Idc  at  the  Institute  a  few  days  in  May.  In  July  and  August  Rev. 
F-  B.  Meyr^^^»  of  Regent  Park  Chapel,  London,  will  be  the  leading  lecturer.  Mr. 
Af  eyer's  F^^^  «r-^<3nal  work  among  the  poor  of  England  has  fitted  him  to  be  a  compe- 
tent autbc^«^^«^  ^:3^  on  work  among  the  masses,  and  his  books  on  spiritual  themes  are 
among"  tlm^^       «-»rmost  reliable  and  helpful  now  published. 

Thre^^  -^Z^-ospel  tents,  accommodating  variously  from  350  to  1000  people,  will 
be  locatec^  "»  ^^^^  neighborhoods  where  the  Gospel  is  sadly  needed,  and  placed  in  the 
oharge  oC      ^^  -^^^  ;^erienced  evangelists. 

Minis  t^^  ■:'":^^,  evangelists,  missionaries,  lady  teachers,  and  christian  workers  of 
every  cla^s^s  •»  -^^ill  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  best  plans  and  methods  along 
ag:gressiv^^  1  m.  vies  in  these  tents,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  mission  work  con- 
nected wl  ^  Mtm  "fc  he  Institute.  Mornings  are  spent  in  the  class-room,  and  afternoons 
and  eveni^-m.^sr^^    occupied  with  study  and  personal  efforts  among  the  unconverted. 

The  ^^  VM.  t  m  xe  course  covers  two  years,  but  the  school  is  open  the  year  round 
and  stude^  wrm.  ti^  may  enter  at  any  time  and  stay  as  long  as  convenient.  Four  dollars 
per  weelc  -^^^^  ill  cover  all  necessary  expenses  in  the  Men's  Department,  and  in  the 
Ladies'  Ty^^-g^^^m^  rtment  the  cost  of  board  is  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  As 
far  as  po^s^^m  t^le  all  will  be  accommodated  in  the  Institute  buildings.  Those 
obliged  to  :«^^z^om  outside  will  find  the  cost  a  trifle  more.  No  charge  is  made  for 
tuition.  j^^.  w-M  3jr'  who  desire  to  attend  should  write  at  once  to  the  Superintendent, 
R.  A.  Torr-^^  :^^  ,  80  W.  Pearson  street,  or  Mrs.  S.  B.  Capron,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ladies'  II>^2?^z>>.^3i-a'tment,  232  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  -^%^:ew«:  3^c  rican  Commonwealth,  by  James  Bryce,  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar book  4z^^~  ^m^Mr^e  kind  ever  written,  is  announced,  in  a  cheap  edition,  by  Charles 
H.  Sergei  ^3fe:  <2o.,  Chicago.  The  price  is  fe .00 —only  half  the  former  price  ;  the 
volumes  s^  r^^  M-m,  sndsomely  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  and  con- 
tain many  ^sb.  Iiz^  I  es  of  the  census  of  1890.  This  low  price  now  renders  it  possible  for 
everyone  e«=»    <=^  -%^/n  a  work  which  it  has  been  said  that  * '  every  American  should  read." 

The  I^^t=:>  a-mjary  number  (No  49)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (published 
<juarterly  <:^  «j  »-£  wig  the  present  school  year,  at  fifteen  cents  a  single  number,  by 
Houghton.  JV-X  1  Iflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  Part  I  of  Hans  Andersen's  Stories, 
newly  traxx^:!  ^-t^d.  This  book  contains  eleven  stories,  among  which  are  the  Ugly 
Duckling,     'fc  K^^     Princess  on  the  Pea,  the  Little  Match-Girl,  and  the  Constant  Tin 

The  F>^»  "fc^l  ishers  have  felt  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  hitherto  to  the 

imP^^^^^^     <=^:t^   bringing  to  children  of  the  lowest  reader  grades  as  good  literature 

3S   b.as  ^^^"^^     ^  ^^  pplied  for  the  higher  grades,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  have 

ttii^  ^^d  R^^^^^*^  '^^  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  especially  for  the 

^cc:0^  ^^   i^^^^  ^«-  grade.     To  quote  from  the  interesting  account  of  Andersen  and 

l^is    ^^^^^  w^-   '•^^^^  preface  of  the   translator:  *' It  is  this  nice  sympathy  held  by 

^t^^^J  fit  fV:^  *^1^    the  peculiar  phase  of  childhood  which  makes  his  writings  so  em- 

\t^^^   ^ ^xi^  \^    '•^  tfce  reading  of  children ;  in  entering  his  world  they  do  not  pass  out  of 

tX%^^^  ^art'oc'^-^    enlarge  it;  for  by  the  means  of  his  art  they  are  introduced  to  the 

X^X^^^  ^*>iaginaUve  literature." 

-\  iat^J^^^^^y  number  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  contains  some  article  of' 

pe^^^  tive     ^^^^  ^^  teachers.    In  the  April  number  will  be  found  an  interesting, 

7^5!^^      a  '        ^^^  thoughtful  paper,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  entitled.  "  The  Muses  in 
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the  Common  School."  Miss  Burt  demonstrates  the  advantage  and  possibility  ol 
introducing  even  the  youngest  children  to  the  best  literature  of  all  ages.  The 
illustrations  which  she  has  drawn  from  her  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  as  a  teacher  of  literature  In  the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  Normal 
School,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  indicate  that  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  any  teacher  to  follow  the  plan  she  advocates.  Every  teacher 
of  reading  and  of  literature,  and  every  thoughtful  person  who  is  at  all  interested 
in  having  our  children  taught  in  a  logical  and  economical  way,  will  find  this  paper 
of  special  interest. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  in  the  April  number  of  the 
**  Atlantic  "  may  be  mentioned  the  second  installment  of  the  "Capture  of  Louis" 
burg  by  the  New  England  Militia,"  by  Francis  Parkman ;  the  continuation  of 
"  The  House  of  Martha,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton ;  interesting  reviews  of  educa- 
tional books,  and  comments  on  the  new  books  of  the  month. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  will  have  a  remarkable 
article  in  the  April  number  of  "  Education  "  on  **  How  I  was  Educated."  Every 
teacher,  parent,  and  scholar  in  the  land  should  read  it.  "  Education  "  ought  to  be 
in  every  city,  college,  village,  or  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  library  or 
reading-room.  Every  superintendent,  teacher,  and  friend  of  education  should 
take  it.  Is  it  in  your  library  ?  Do  you  know  its  merits  ?  Send  twenty  cents  for 
a  sample  copy ;  or,  thirty  cents  for  the  April  number.  Regular  price  ^3.00.  The 
articles  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  on  "  The  Children's  Opportunity  in  the  New  South," 
and  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  on  *'  How  I  was  Educated,"  are  worth  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

If  you  are  not  now  taking  "  Education  "  we  will  send  it  to  you,  one  year 
for  $2.50.  Try  it.  Address  :  Publisher  **  Education,"  No.  30  Bromfield  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Magazines. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Age  for  March  14th  and  21st  contain  ; 
The  Paintings  of  Pompeii.  Wit  and  Pathos  in  Suetonius.  Three  Finnish  Scholars.  Tamerian 
Landscape — an  Arrested  Ait.  A  Ride  in  Kaflirland,  and  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Illnstratioos 
of  Animal  Life  in  Tennyson,  and  Ischia  and  its  Earthquake.  Life  in  the  London  Slums.  Statesmen 
of  Europe.  Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.  Our  Wittiest  Judge.  Wild  Beasts  and  Their  \Va\-s, 
Our  First  Cousins,  and  Some  Savage  Contrioutions  to  Civilization.  At  the  Regent  Street  Tussand^'s. 
The  South  African  Doctrine  of  Souls.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  Realism  and  Idealism.  For 
fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or^more  than  3,300  pages  a  year]|  the  subscription 
price  ($S)  is  low ;  while  for  f  10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one  of  the  American  $^  month  lies 
or  weeklies  with  Thr  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.»  Boston,  are  the  publish  ers. 

THE  CENTURY  for  April.  Contents :  Mona  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  frontispiece,  by  T.  Cole. 
Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  Light,  by  R.  K.  Munkittrick. 
Poems  by  Charles  Henry  LUders  (died  January  21,  1891);  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  "  There 
Were  Ninety  and  Mine,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Fetishism  in  Congo  Land,  by  one  of  Stanley's 
pioneer  officers — E.  J.  Glave.  An  Inflated  Currency  Act,  by  David  Dodge.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(Italian  Old  Masters),  by  W.  J.  Stillraan,  with  notes  and  engravings  by  T.  Cole.  Cold  Cheer  at 
Camp  Morton,  by  John  A.  Wyeth.  Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and  De  Quincey,  with 
hitherto  unpublished  letters,  by  H.  A.  Page.  Two  Expeditions  to  Mount  St.  Elias:  I.  The  Expedi- 
tion of  "  The  New  York  Times  "  (1886),  b^-  Frederick  Schwatka ;  II.  The  Expedition  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (1890).  by  Israel  C.  Russell.  The  Twenty-third 
of  April,  by  R.  W.  Gilder.  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  (conclusion),  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Herr  von  Striempfell's  Experiment,  by  Allan  McLane  Hamilton.  A  Race  Romance,  hy  Maurice 
Thompson.  To  California  by  Panama  in  '49,  by  Julius  H.  Pratt.  The  Con<^uest  of  California,  by- 
John  Charles  Fr6mont.  The  Official  Policy  for  the  Acquisition  of  California.  Hardships  of  the 
Isthmus  in  '40,  by  A.  C.  Ferris.  Spanish  Jealousy  of  Vancouver,  by  John  T.  Dovle.  The  Faith  Doctor 
(begun  in  FeSruary),  by  Edward  Eggleston.  And  After,  by  Ado  Bates.  Wasnington  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    Topics  of  the  Time.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-onic. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  April.  Contents:  The  End  of  the  Voyage,  frontispiece.  Ocean 
Passenger  Travel,  by  John  H.  Gould  (being  the  first  article  of  the  series  upon  Ocean  Steamahips). 
A  Kan^roo  Hunt,  by  Birge  Harrison.  Horace.  Book  I,  Ode  XXI— In  Honor  of  Diana  and  Apollo 
(Dr.  Philip  Francis's  Translation,  1831).  Gaspar  NuBez  de  Arce,  by  Rollo  O^den.  The  Meaning  of 
the  Dakota  Outbreak,  by  Herbert  Welsh,  with  a  map  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation.  Spring  Song, 
by  Graham  R.  Tomson.    The  Phenix,  by  Bliss  Perry.    What  is  Right- Handedness?  t^  Thomas 
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T^-wigHt,  M-  T:>  "  »  I=»^Tofessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts— 
The  Cruise  o-^  '•^Irm^  U.  S.  Steamer  Thetis  in  1880.  by  Robert  Gordon  Butler.  Jerry,  Part  Third,  Chapters 
>CIII— XIV  ( t^«=^^5^^-»«»  »n  June,  iSQO—to  be  concluded  in  May).  The  Relief  of  Captain  Nelson,  by  A.  J. 
A^ounteney  J  ^='  -K^^::^gon,  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  Night,  by  Archibald  Lampman.  The 
Storv  0/  the^  ,t=^  «-^s"l-»-Air  Fund,  by  Willard  Parsons.  The  Point  of  View  :  Cloistral  Criticism— As  to 
tlie  Xlong-Ex».^S"^^*-S^'^*^ — TYi^  Investigation  of  Crime. 

LIPPINC<I^  ^^■^  K"'S  for  April.  Content:  Maidens  Choosing,  by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk.  Some  Familiar 
Letters  by  H*^  <=::».«— ^«=e  Greeley— II— edited  by  Joel  Benton.  The  Poet— The  Musician— The  Painter,  by 
Vernon    Pai-a  1^  •  —  ^The  Elizabethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel,  by  T.  D.  Robb.    Yarns  about 

II>ianionds  fc»:>>'"  -■ — »«ivid  Graham  Adee.  A  Song  of  Changes,  by  E.  C.  White.  Brevity  in  Fiction,  by 
F'rederic  M-  .^^mx~«:i.  New  Africa,  by  Charles  Morris.  A  Plea  for  the  Ugly  Girls,  by  E.  F.  Andrews. 
'With  the  W  :*  -f  '*^-  »      ^  llustrated  by  leading  artists. 

ST.  NICI-^'  <II^>Jlf-— -A.S  for  April.  Contents:  Frontispiece.  Portrait  of  a  Child  by  Adriaen  Hanneman, 
(engraved  ic^'xr      ^II3>jJ~.  Nicholas  by  T.Johnson).    The  Gates  on  Grandfather's  Farm,  by  Mary  Hallock 

F"oote      The=  ^M »  «:tle   Foot-Page  (verse),  by  Katherine  S,  Alcorn.    The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford, 

chapters  X>^:  ^   ^  IZKXII.  XXIlT,  XXIV,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.    The  Merrythought  (verse),  by  Mar- 

faret  Johnscz>»-»  —  The  Boy  Settlers,  chapters  XII,  XIII,  by  Noah  Brooks.    A  Battle  (verse),  by  Richard 

\.  Burton.  ^MT  »-»  ^=  Astrologer's  Niece  Marries,  by  Tudor  Jenks.  Jingle,  "A  Youth  in  the  Days  of 
Beau    Nash,.  *  ~  *=».3'*    Lee   Woodward.    My  Autograph- Book,  second    paper,  by   Edward  Livingston 

Welles  In  -mi  "*-m -«-^  Nasturtium  Shop  (verse),  by  Valentine  Adams.  Star  Blossoms  (verse),  by  Bessie 
Chandler  Jt=-^  1  <^  -^^^  's  Visit  to  Cloudland  and  the  Moon,  X,  XI,  XII,  by  Francis  V.  Austen.  April 
(verse)  by  Id  .^la.  «-  »"■  ^rine  Pyle.  Busy  Comers  in  the  Orient,  by  Frank  Stiles  Woodruff.  A  Great  Fight, 
by  L.  E.  R.  <ZZr  »  :m  ^rlie's  Shadows  and  their  Shadow  House,  by  Mattie  E.  Pettus.    An  Easter  Pro- 

cess ional  (vc^-^^^s- >  m.  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter-box  (Head-piece  drawn  by 
A.  Brenon).  ^"XT  *-m  ^  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

THE  POF*'"C.-T  '■1^^^\R  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  April:  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,  by 
Herbert  Spe-aT*  <:^<=- ■■:"-  A  Brief  History  of  the  Ohio  River  (Illustrated),  by  Prof.  J.  F.  James.  Street- 
Cleaning  in  «L  »^a  *=~  Large  Cities,  by  General  Emmons  Clark.  Training  for  Character  by  Prof.  Henri 
Marion.  W"l-»^a.«:  :^<eeps  the  Bicycler  Upright  ?  (Illustrated),  by  C.  B.  Warring.  Professor  Huxley  on 
the  War-Pa t.»ra  <  X  ">  ,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Social  Changes  in  California,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
Notice  of  Ox--       j:    M.  <^=rnry  T,  Schliemann  (with  portrait).    The  Badger  and  the  Fox  (Illustrated).     Race 
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Influence  an<r^  :^[IZ^m.  ^ease,  by  Dr.  G.  Bernard  Hoffmeister.  Scientific  Jotting  in  Eg>pt,  by  Dr.  H.  Car- 
rin^on  Bolt.c»«-a  ^'  AVhale-Catching  at  Point  Barrow,  by  John  Murdoch.    Sketch  of  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 

hy  Dr.  C.  C  -  -^^^  l:^*^ "fc^-^Dtt  (with  portrait).  Editor's  Table :  Koch's  Consumption-cure— Intellectual  Liberty. 
Literary  Not  a  «=  ^="^  -       Popular  Miscellany.     Notes.    Index  to  Volume  XXXVUL 

NEW  E^»3'<^^S-  :M1^  -*-^  ND  magazine.  Contents:  United  States  Patent  System,  by  James  Shepard. 
Success,  by    .35^  i  t  .«z=-  i  1  ^  Cocke.    Canadian  Art  and  Artists,  by  W.  Blackburn  Harte.    The  University  of 

France,  by   W^  _        '^ Montague.    Morning  and  Evening  by  Sheila  Parker.    Personal  Recollections  of 

SchJiemann  ,  t>:>^^  :m—=ion.  (harles  K.  Tuckerman.  Later  History  of  Electricity,  by  George  Herbert 
Stockbridge^ .  "Xr^W^  «  nter  Birds  in  New  England,  by  Granville  B.  Putnam.    Hopedale  and  its  Founder, 

by  Lewis  O.  'Xr-^h^^  i  1  son.  A  Stepmother  Elect,  by  Mary  L.  Adams.  The  Fates  and  the  Winds,  by 
Ed"vvard  Pa>-^«r>a-«  _P"  ^ckson.  A  Fair  Exchange  (II),  by  Dorothy  Prescott  A  Song  of  Two  Angels^  by 
l^aura  E.  R  i  cr  V3  s=^-a-<ri  s.  Reminiscences  of  an  Egotist.  The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America, 
l>y  J  -  ^-  Ja»"  «=-  s,<z^mrm.  ,  Ph.  D.  Where  are  Vinland  and  Norumbega  ?,  by  Alice  L.  Clark.  Editor's  Table. 
Omnibus. 

THE  QVUK^^W^ST  -TC^^rf^^UQUAN  for  April  Table  of  Contents:  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the 
English  Pec»i>l  .^  ,  fc>  3.-  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  English,  Part  Three,  by  Prof. 
William  Mint.«=>  ,  Ts^'K  -  A.  Life  in  Modern  England,  I,  by  J.  Ranken  Towse.  British  America,  by  Prof. 
A.  P-  Colema»-»  ^  :t*  »^  .  D.  An  English  Sea-Rover,  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.  D.  Sunday  Readings, 
selected  by  ]B  I  ^  l^m  ^z^-^^    Vincent.    The  Referendum  in  Switzerland,  by  J.  W.  Sullivan.    Studies  in  Astron- 


omy. VV:*^>'  <^sa.a-rett  P.  Scrviss  Dreaming,  bv  Flavel  Scott  Mines.  Rochester,  "  The  City  of 
Homes,,  oy  ^  «=*■-:»  »-»  Dennis,  Jr.  What  the  World  Owes  to  the  Arts  of  Persia,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
The  French    IT ^     «l1::»^   United  States,  by  P.  F.  DeGoumay.    The  Ministerial  Tone,  by  Robert  McLean 


^!^^   Ltera.t.1 

»<^"*»bth  ^>i^^'= *^S^  ^^  Make'a'wild  Gar'den7byMar>'' Treat.    Woman's' World  in  London,  bv 

H:H2atoeir  "^a^s    Pennell.    Saleswomen  and    Domestic  Service,  by   Mary  Gay   Humphrey's.    A 

Boston  iviK^^«.»^V3y  Anna  Churchell  Carey.    How  Marriage  Effects  a  Woman's  Wages  or  Business, 
by  L^"?   HiiMt  -^m?*^^'**^"«'  LL.B     A  Cabinet  Afternoon,  by  Mrs.  Carl  Barus.    Evanescence,  by 

l4ctt»«  J  •  •  -■-   lie  editorials  are  specially  timely,  and  the  department  work  unusually  full. 

•TA^^I^.  Sa»_wV^'»S-"  ^^V^  Topics  .  4\\  w  Menus  for  April,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Creole  Recip^,  by 
fJlr^'  Ai  B.  ErC;^^wy**T-  Housekeeper-^'s  Inquiries,  bv  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  The  Bread  of  the  Nations, 
Sv  ^'  May  F=*c>'a-n^^^^'^r%"^^^^chts,  bv  S.  T.  Sherman.  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by 
^illie^^raysoTi .  1^^'    I^'^'^g   Here  .md  There,  by  Howard  Paul.    Getting   Ready  for  Summer,  by 

T^CrS-  ^ood.  "^=5^ '-JV^'^y  ^*'^*^  woman  Managed,  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.  Fashionable  Crazes,  by  Kate 
J^Atl-»«  by  Mrs.  .rf<^  ^t^^oj  Inmjjrit-s,  bv  Tillie  May  Forney.  The  King's  Roses,  by  M.C.  M.  Louisiana 
^Cf»^^k  VV.I>-  ^~C    «--.  Su]k^or>'.    sVniles  and  Tears,  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  R.    "Come  Out,"  by 

Sl^^iit.  ^'  .VVTiVTi^*^"*  '^^V^asbhL^ion.  by  K.  B.  A  Little  Talk  by  Eugenia  C.  Gillett  Apnlle 
mL  F^Vi'9Trii>  ^  *;^-m  ^iruihers.  Asril  Fcil's  Day  at  Elmwood  Hill,  by  Came  .May  Ashton.  A 
Aia^  ,  ^^^«:h.    Atlanticwan I   No.  2),  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

^^         •«  t?  f  O*-^  ^*^  ""^^    j^ 

'T  ^?b  of  ^ia  1  i  *^^  IN  for  April  opens  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  dead  hero,  General  W.  T.  Sherman  : 
-.V.«r  ot^MptW^  ^=  IS  also  given,  in  the  Natural  History  department  is  an  attractive  illustrated 
^^ic^^uwftt'  ^"'•'V'^::^^  The  serial  story  "Well  Done,"  which  is  nearly  completed  in  this  number,  and 
^^  ^0X^\y  £*c>.,^^I^age  song,  ••  Th4  Light  in  Mother's  Eyes,"  are  attractive  features  Other  good 
t-Sfo^^cS.''  .X-1^^  America  was  Peopled."  "  Moths  of  Pearl,"  "  The  Welsh  Mountains."  "Tea  Talks 
^^*a  ^?T^*  V^^l^^  *^"»nary  department  is  particularly  bright  and  interesting.  The  illustrated  stories 
^^i  ^e^cbcr's  ^^,-*^agot  Gatherers,"  "  Baby  Rose,"  "Grandma's  Girl,"  'T-he  Home  of  the  Deer." 
^^e  ^  *^«^rtmcnt,  Social,  Question  page,  and  Reading  Circle  are  full  of  good  things. 


^1>^ 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTN 


/0//N  E.  MASSE  y,  Sup' t  Public  InstrucHon, 
y.  A,  McGILVRAY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 


[TA«  Jm»maX  >»  t«M  to  sverf  ObiMty  SuperbUenderU  and  JHstriot  Clerk, 
by  them  <u  pmblie  properly  and  tnuumitted  to  their  tucee$tort  in  <iffioe.\ 


PEABODY  INSTITUTE! 

Announcement  for  1891. 

BEDFORD  CITY— July  4th— 31st. 
Conductor—- Mr.  E.  C.  Glass,  City  Superi 


Lynchburg. 


INSTRUCTORS : 


Mr.  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  of  the  I 
School,  Psychology, 

Miss  C.    S.  Parrish,  State  Female    Normal 
Arithmetic. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  State  Female  Norma 
United  States  History. 

Miss  Ida  Meyers,  Washington,  D.  C,  Langi 
Grammar  Schools. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg,  Advat 

Mr.  J.  H.  Riddick,   Randolph   Macon  Acad 
Hygiene. 

Mr.  D.  Warwick  Read,  New  London  Acadera 

Mr.  Louis  Schehlmann,  Lynchburg,  Vocal  AA 

Classes  may  also  be  formed  in  Civil  Govemt 
ment^  and  Geography. 

N.  D.  Hawkins,  County  Superintendent  of  S 
in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 


u 


•^f 


•J  Official  Deportment.  .01 

HAMPTON-July  8th-August  4th. 

CONDUCTOR-Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  Richmond  College. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

'^'^'^^a^^'s^X'  "^'"r"'  ^'^""''  """""""'  ^^^''^'''^'  -d 

^''*'  Afa^  ^"^^  ^*  ?*^*^'  I^epartment  of  Pedagogics,  College  of  William 
i^.^-^'^^'^Ph'^'RA  Methods  of  Teaching.  ^     '  wunam 

"^'^''2>  andTi:^,^^^^^  «<=^-l«  of  ^"nce  Edward  county, 

^rioiar^"'^  ^'°''°"'  P""'^  ''''°°^  Of  Richmond  city,  Drawi^.. 
J  M  ^"struction  in  y*f««i:  will  be  provided. 

"^''  Jocaj  a;rTngemer''^^"'^""'"^"'  °'  ^'='°°'^'  "^"P'°"'  ^"  ^^^^^^ 

t.        ^to  ^'^"^^^^^^"-^"^^  6th-3ist. 

'^^'^onr'^'^*^''-^'--  George  R.    Pace,  Principal  of  Bellevue  School, 

_  INSTRUCTORS: 

•"V^jg^^*^*"^^*  ^"  ^^^'  ^'^^  Drawing,   Grammatical  Ana/ysis,  and 

.  *"id   3^zS^  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Staunton,  Arii/i- 
^   Jlf^  '^^■^nical  Grammar. 

'*V^;-^^-.^''8^'^j'»"«j».  Principal  Graded  School.  Harrisonburg, 
^^,.K   ^  .**^^*«^.  and  Pedagogics.  ^' 

^^  S'^'^^^^^S"''"'  ^""'^  ^"""^^  ''°^""'   ^''°°''  ^"'"^^^ 
p  *^^*«  McKinney,  graduate  of  State  Female  Normal  School, 

''^^"  ^-     «-i  ^^''•""ion  in  Music  will  be  provided. 

*°'^'*=*^^=:^a   ar^  ^°""*y  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bridge  water,  m 
arrangements. 

^      ^^^^-<«%.   ^  ^°^  Colored  Teachers. 

X^'^^'^f'''^'^  ClTY-August3d-.8th. 

^^^^^^ndr/a.      ^^^   Richard   L.  Carne,  City  Superintendeat  of 
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instructors: 

Prof.  Richard  L.  Came,  History^  Reading  and  \ 
Art  of  Teachings  and  School  Laws. 

Mr.  John  F.  Parker,  Alexandria  City  Schoo 
manship, 

Mr.  George  Stephens,  Jr.,  Richmond  City  Scho 
Drawings  and  Spelling, 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Pinn,  Alexandria  City  Schoob 
mar  and  Composition, 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  Alexandria  City  Schools, 

A  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  be  pr 

A  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Superinten 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 

WEST  POINT—July  8th— August  4ih. 
Conductor — Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Lynchburg  Ci 


I  f| 


instructors: 

Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Mental  Philosophy,  Philo. 
Education,  and  School  Laws, 

Mr.  George  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg  Schools, 
Science,  and  Physiology, 

Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson,  Henrico  County 
Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  and  Map-Dri 

Miss  Kate  Randolph,  Richmond  City  Schools,  j 
Reading  and  Elocution,  Model  School, 

An  elementary  course  in  Drawing  will  be  prov 

Joseph  H.  Gwathmey,  County  Superintendent  6 
is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  and  will  be  assis 
West  Point. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  I 

Summer  Normal  School. 

PETERSBURG—June  i6th— July  17th. 
Conductor — President  James  H.  Johnston. 
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instructors; 

Miss  Lucretia  L.  Campbell,  Reading  and  Writing, 

Miss  Addie  W.  Poindexter,  Grammar  and  History, 

Mrs.  Julia  Trent,  Music, 

Mrs.  Delia  I.  Hay  den,  Arithmetic  and  Geography, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayes.  Model  School. 

Prof.  Walter  Johnson,  Arithmetic, 

Prof.  E.  D.  Scott,  Grammar  and  English  Literature, 

Prof.  G.  W:  Hayes,  United  States  and  General  History, 

Prof  James  M.  Colson,  Geography  and  Physiology, 

Prof.  D.  B.  Williams,  Pedagogics  and  History  of  Education, 

President  J.  H.  Johnston,  Psychology, 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  the  President  has 
arranged  a  special  course  of  such  lectures  as  will  be  helpful  to  teachers. 

NoTE^ — The  Central  Office  is  making  an  effort  to  induce  railroad 
authorities  to  grant  low  rates  of  transportation  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  the  Conference,  and  the  Institutes,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
make  such  rates  as  will  induce  school  officers  and  teachers  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

Reduced  rates  of  board,  &c.,  have  already  been  made,  and  these, 
with  other  details,  will  be  announced  by  circulars  to  teachers,  superinten- 
dents, and  trustees. 

Superintendents  are  urged  to  ascertain  the  names  of  teachers 
who  desire  to  attend  any  one  of  the  Institutes,  and  to  furnish  their  names 
and  post-offices  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  without 
delay.  Any  information  that  may  not  be  contained  in  circulars  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  officers  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  as  herein 
announced. 

District  Clerks  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  superintendents 
in  this  good  work.  As  these  officers  are  often  brought  in  contact  with 
teachers,  and  are  in  frequent  communication  with  them,  we  expect  the 
clerks  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

All  Trustees  are  urged  to  influence  teachers  to  attend  Peabody 
Institutes  this  year.  Trustees  employ  teachers.  A  hint  from  employer 
to  employe  may  be  very  effective.  But  trustees  need  not  hesitate  to 
speak  very  plainly  to  teachers  on  this  subject. 

We  will  address  further  remarks  to  trustees,  by  special  circular  about 
May  1st,  and  ask  their  careful  consideration  of  the  same 
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Letter  to  Railroad  Officials. — A  copy  of  tl 
nication  has  been  sent  to  the  authorities  of  each  of  th 
in  the  Slate : 

A  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  ^ 
ference  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  of 
will  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d  ne 

The  officers  in  charge  of  these  meetings  are  mal 
to  secure  the  attendence  of  all  the  superintendents 
number  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  They 
the  authorities  of  railroad  companies  will  co-operate 
rates  of  travel,  every  county  and  city  will  send  a  d 
and  school  officers  to  these  meetings.  To  that  enc 
you  will  give  us  the  lowest  rate  you  can  authorize 
Virginia,  placing  tickets  on  sale  from  June  26th  to  Ju 
limiting  them  to  July  7th.  We  would  be  glad  t( 
authorized  to  grant  the  reduced  rate  on  presentation 
issued  by  this  Department. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Peabody  Board  of 
to  provide  summer  schools  for  training  teachers  of 
The  cost  of  tuition  is  paid  from  Peabody  funds,  and 
are  paid  by  special  appropriations  from  town  autho 
tions  from  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
employment  is  confined  to  about  six  months  of  the 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  teachers  to  atl 
(though  they  are  free)  when  the  expenses  of  board, 
sidered. 

This  Department  is  making  special  efforts  this 
cost  of  attendence  upon  Institutes  to  the  minimum, 
the  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  railroac 
movement.    *    *    * 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  tickets  for  the  Insti 
three  days  before  the  opening  of  each  Institute — ^sa 
the  term  of  the  Institute,  and  tickets  limited  to  retu 
after  the  close  of  each.  We  would  be  pleased,  alsOj 
rates  granted  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  to  be 
partment. 

Respectfully  soliciting,  for  the  cause  of  public  i 
cation  of  that  liberal  policy  which  railroad  authorities 
development  of  Virginia's  material  resources,  and  bi 
tation  of  that  spirit  towards  the  educational  affairs  of 
will  result  in  our  mutual  good,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  , 

John 
Sh 
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Conference  of  Superintendents. 
Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2nd,  and  3RD,  1891. 

As  announced  in  the  last  Journal,  we  propose  to  hold  a  Conference 
of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schoob  at  the  same  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association.*  As  the  time 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  changed  to  July  ist,  2d, 
and  3d,  we  have  decided  to  hold  the  Conference  at  that  time.  Superin- 
tendents will  please  note  the  change. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  following-named  counties  have  complied 
with  the  request  made  in  the  March  Journal : 

Albemarle,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bland,  Brunswick,  Carroll. 
Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Culpeper,  Dinwiddie,  Floyd,  Frederick.  Giles, 
Goochland,  Halifax,  Hanover.  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  George, 
Lancaster,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Montgomery,  Nansemond.  Norfolk, 
Nottoway,  Page,  Patrick,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Princess  Anne, 
Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Russell,  Shenandoah,  Washington,  and 
Wise. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  Superintendents  of  these  counties  for 
cordial  expressions  of  their  approval  of  the  plans  for  the  Conference,  and 
for  indicating  their  purpose  to  attend.  But  we  wish  to  hear  from  every 
superintendent  on  the  subject. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Public  Sentiment — How  can  it  be  educated  to  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  its 
development  abreast  with  the  progress  in  other  activities? 

2.  Peabody  Institutes — How  can  belter  attendence  of  teachers  be 
secured  .> 

3-  State  Institutes — Why  they  should  be  provided  by  law. 

4-  Teachers'  Salaries— What  legislation  shall  be  recommended  to 
secure  more  prompt  payment? 

5.  "Arbor  Day." 

6.  Relation  of  the  Central  Office  to  Offices  of  County  Superintendent 
and  District  School  Trustee. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  Multiplication  of  Schools. 

{f>)  County  Institutes. 

(0  Country  High  Schools. 

The  names  of  those  selected  to  prepare  papers  on  the  subjects  named 
above,  and  of  those  who  will  be  requested  to  discuss  the  same,  with  special 
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rates  of  transportation,  board,  &c.,  will  be  announ< 
hope  no  superintendent  will  decline  to  take  the  part 
work.  All,  however,  are  urged  to  consider  these  to 
come  to  the  Conference  prepared  to  participate  in  tl 


State  Educational  Associatioi 

Meeting  to  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist, 


Preliminary  Programme. 

1.  State  Associations. 

2.  Geography. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Permanent 

3.  Uniformity  of  Stale  Examinations  of  Teac 

4.  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Principals. 

5.  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion. 

6.  Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office. 

7.  Duties  of  School  Superintendents. 

8.  Geography- 
Adoption  of  Constitution. 
Election  of  Officers. 

9.  Needful  School  Legislation. 

10.  Compulsory  Education. 

11.  Drawing. 

12.  Physical  Culture. 
13*   Manual  Training. 

14,  Higher  Education  of  Women. 

The  foregoing  programme  was  arranged  by  th 
gramme.     It  is  subject  to  such  modification  as  may 

Educators  of  ability  and  distinction,  from  Virgii 
have  been  invited  to  discuss  the  several  subjects. 
pear  in  the  circular  to  be  issued  by  the  officers  of  tJ 
information  as  to  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  bo 
given  in  said  circular. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  superintendents  will  i 
in  this  meeting,  and  that  every  county  and  city  in  tl 
represented  there. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

1.  "Can  a  city  council  withhold  an  appropriation  recommended  by 
a  school  board,  when  the  amount  asked  for  does  not  reach  the  maximum 
provided  by  law  ?  " 

Answer:  Section  1540  of  the  Code  provides  that,  **  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  city  council,  and  of  every  town  of  over  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants which  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  school  district,  to  provide,  in 
due  time,  and  ii  shall  have  no  power  to  withhold,  the  sum  or  sums  reported 
by  the  city  or  town  school  boards  and  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town ; 
but  the  council  shall  not  be  required  to  appropriate  a  sum  greater  than 
double  the  amount  received  from  school  funds  of  the  State  during  the 
same  scholastic  year.  The  council  may,  nevertheless,  appropriate  a 
larger  sum,  but  it  shall  not  have  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  property  for 
school  purposes  exceeding  three  mills  on  a  dollar  in  any  one  year    *    * ." 

2.  **  Are  not  all  fines  imposed  for  violations  of  State  laws  devoted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Literary  Fund  ?  " 

Answer:  Yes,  the  Constitution  requires  that  all  fines  shall  be 
so  applied— (Article  VIII,  section  7).  Last  year,  under  this  law,  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  on  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  reported  that  the  fines  collected  during  the  fiscal  years  from 
1883-84  to  1888-89,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $89,105.29.  The  Board  of 
Education  directed  that  this  amount  be  invested,  as  required  by  law,  and 
the  income  therefrom  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of 
the  schools. 

« 

3.  **  Under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
referring  to  the  average  attendence  in  public  schools,  has  a  district  board 
the  right  to  continue  a  school  with  a  smaller  average  than  ten  under  any 
circumstances?*' 

Answer :  No. 

4-  **  If  a  pupil  has  been  expelled  from  a  public  school  by  a  district 
board,  can  he  enter  any  other  school  in  said  district  or  county  ?  *' 

Answer:  There  is  no  specific  law  governing  this  matter.  Under 
section  61,  page  41,  of  School  Law,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  district 
board  to  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  when  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools  make  it  necessary.  Section  94,  page  48,  authorizes  a  teacher 
to  suspend  a  pupil  until  the  case  can  be  investigated  by  the  district  board. 
If,  however,  a  pupil  has  been  expelled  by  a  district  board,  he  cannot 
attend  any  school  in  the  district  without  permission  of  the  board,  nor  any 
school  in  the  county  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  from  which  he  was  expelled  is  located. 
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5.  **  What  voice,  if  any,  have  the  patrons  of  a  ; 
.  of  a  teacher?*' 

Answer :  It  is  the  duty  of  district  boards  to  en 
tion  60,  page  41,  School  Law).  Under  section  3; 
boards  have  absolute  power  to  employ  teachers,  \ 
selected  by  the  board  are  satisfactory  to  the  pat 
board  may  elect  to  submit  the  question  of  selectioi 
patrons  of  a  school,  as  provided  by  section  372. 

6.  *  *  Is  not  the  county  superintendent  the  sole 
tual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  or  d< 
also  have  this  duty  to  perform  ? '  * 

Answer :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superii 
applicants  for  license  to  teach,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  tl: 
ments,  morals  and  general  fitness,  to  grant  them  cer 
a  superintendent  grants  a  certificate,  he  thereby  testi 
capacity,  acquirements y  morals  and  general  Jitness  re 
worthy  of  the  position  of  teacher.  The  superintend 
cates  may  indicate  the  relative  qualifications  of  ap 
certain  qualifications  are  best  tested  by  observation  ( 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  employ 
miss  them  when  delinquent,  inefficient,  or  in  anyv 
position.  While  the  board  must  confine  appoin 
licensed  by  the  superintendent,  the  board  decides  y 
canls  shall  teach.  The  exercise  of  that  function  ca 
So  that,  both  the  superintendent  and  the  district 
to  perform,  and  they  must  share  the  responsibility  oJ 

7.  **  Does  the  law  contemplate  the  introductior 
in  schools  averaging,  say  from  thirty  to  forty  pu 
taught  by  one  teacher  ?  " 

Anszuer:  The  introduction  of  the  higher  brai 
must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  county  school  boar* 
of  such  branches  must  not  interfere  with  instructi 
branches,  and  to  secure  this  end  in  schools  having 
less  tnan  five  hours  each  day  shall  be  given  exclusi 
said  elementary  branches. 

The  introduction  of  the  higher  branches  is  p 
under  the  law  such  branches  may  be  introduced  in 
described  above,  under  the  restrictions  herein  menti 
county  boards  must  determine  whether  it  is  wise  an< 
duce  them. 

8.  "  When  higher  branches  are  taught,  does  th 
extra  amount  charged  for  the  same,  or  does  some  { 
into  the  general  treasury  ?  '* 
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Answer:  A  board  may  agree  to  pay  the  teacher  extra  compensation 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  higher  branches,  but  tuition  fees  col- 
lected should  be  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the 
pay  of  teachers  of  the  district. 

An  Energetic  Superintendent  sent  the  following  communica- 
tion to  his  district  clerks  : 

"  In  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal the  clerks  of  the  district  school  boards  were  requested  to  inform  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  they  are  regular  readers  .of  the  Offi- 
<:ial  Department  of  said  Journal.  In  the  March  number  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  your  name  appears  among  those  from  whom  no  response  was 
received.  The  Journal  is  furnished  you  without  cost,  with  the  hope, 
through  you,  of  benefiting  the  public  school  system.  The  Official 
Department  ought  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  personal  communication. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  again  caught  napping. " 

Superintendent  of  King  William  County — Mr.  Joseph  H. 
"Gwathmey  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  King  William  county,  vice  Dr.  William  V.  Crox- 
ton,  resigned. 

Annual  Reports. — Superintendents  should  begin  now  to  stir  up 
their  clerks  and  treasurers  on  this  subject.  The  Central  Office  cannot 
wait  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  preparation  of  the  State  report, 
and  local  officers  must  forward  their  reports  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law. 


Peabody  Scholarships. 

Under  the  new  apportionment  of  these  scholarships,  eighteen  are 
allotted  to  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  May,  ten  of 
them  will  become  vacant. 

A  scholarship  is  now  worth  $ioo  per  year  and  railroad  fare  from  the 
student's  home  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  return.  A  student's  neces- 
sary expenses  at  the  college  for  the  session  of  eight  months  are  as  follows: 
Board,  room,  etc.,  for  eight  months,  from  $130  to  $160  ;  incidental 
fee,  $10;  washing,  $16.  Board  for  young  men  costs  from  $15  to  $18  a 
month.  The  expenses  of  a  scholarship  student  are  $100  less  than  the 
amount  named  above. 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  more 
than  thirty;  must  be  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  in  good  health, 
with  no  physical  defects,  habits,  or  eccentricities  which  would  interfere 
with  success  in  teaching,  and  must  purpose  to  follow  teaching  as  a  voca- 
tion. 
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The  preliminary  examination  in  the  following 
tory  to  the  authorities  of  the  Peabody  Normal  Cc 
ship  can  be  awarded  : 

1.  Name  of  applicant. 

2.  Post-office  address. 
3-  Age. 

4.  Is  your  eye-sight  defective  ?    Your  hearing 

5.  Are  you  suffering  from  any  organic  disease 

6.  Do  you  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ? 

7.  If  you  receive  a  scholarship,  are  you  willin 
teach  in  your  State  for  at  least  two  years  ? 

8.  What  is  your  purpose  in  applying  for  a  sch 

9.  What  occupation  do  you  intend  to  follow  fc 

10.  If  admitted  to  the  Peabody  Normal  Coll 
to  its  regulations  and  usages  while  there  ? 

All  applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Instruction  on  or  before  June  ist.     The  time  and  p 
nations  will  be  held  will  be  communicated  to  all  ap 

Applications  must  be  endorsed  by  the  super!] 
the  county  or  city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  i 
gentlemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  and  probable  fit 
profession.  No  application  will  be  considered  un 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  named,  and 
mitted  to  take  the  examination  until  the  required  : 
been  received  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruct 

In  endorsing  applicants,  superintendents  shou 
'*  in  making  the  awards  other  qualities  besides  mei 
taken  into  account,  such  as  health,  manners,  go< 
scholarly  spirit,  love  for  teaching.' ' 


Paragraphs. 

Superintendent  Coons,  Culpeper  county, 
circular  to  his  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  Pt 

Many  Superintendents  have  responded  to 
relating  to  the  Institutes  and  the  Conference,  but  fro 
had  no  reply.  Some  of  them  will  doubtless  be  hea 
be  quite  an  agreeable  surprise  if  the  regular  deliru 
ber — should  make  any  response.  However,  our/^; 
prove  to  be  effectual. 
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Superintendents  should  begin  now  to  enroll  teachers — white  and 
colored— for  the  Institutes.  Forward  their  names  and  post-offices  to  the 
respective  superintendents  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Through  Mr.  R.  H.  Sheppe,  Jr.,  Strasburg,  we  have  received  a 
specimen  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  in  written  spelling.  As  required, 
*'  Thomas's  Blanks  '*  are  used  in  his  school,  and  the  copy  received  exhibits 
the  work  of  Miss  Cora  Hickerson.  The  blank  was  used  in  regular  class 
work,  contains  no  errors,  and  the  words  are  neatly  and  beautifully  written. 

Superintendent  Henry,  Charlotte  county,  reports  that  he  is  urg- 
ing his  teachers  to  attend  the  Institutes,  and  is  gratified  to  find  that 
many  of  them  desire  to  attend.     He  hopes  to  send  a  good  delegation. 

Superintendent  Ashton,  Portsmouth,  communicates  the  following 
account  of  a  teachers*  meeting  held  in  his  city  recently:  ** Sixteen 
teachers  were  present.  Miss  Jennie  C.  Etheredge  taught  a  model  class 
in  language.  Questions  about  innumerable  objects  were  answered  by  the 
class  with  the  greatest  precision  and  readiness.  Name  words,  action 
words,  and  quality  words  were  taught,  the  pupils  being  able  to  select  them 
at  the  request  of  the  teacher  from  sentences  which  they  had  written.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  these  little  ones,  whose  average  age  is  six  years, 
compose  and  write  correctly  questions  and  statements  about  a  number  of 
objects.  The  methods  employed  by  Miss  Etheredge  proved  to  be  -very 
satisfactory. 

"  Miss  L.  C.  Jones  taught  a  model  class  in  numbers.  The  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  displayed  by  the  pupils  was  highly  creditable.  They 
gave  the  simple  combinations  with  readiness,  and  surprised  the  teachers 
of  the  higher  grades  by  forming  fractional  combinations  with  as  much 
ease.  Conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils  with  reference  to  com- 
binations were  engaged  in.  Miss  J.  then  appointed  a  store- keeper  and 
sent  the  pupils  to  buy  with  toy-money.  The  smallest  of  them  (and  none 
are  over  seven  years  of  age)  knew  how  to  make  change,  and  understood 
^he  use  of  weights  and  measures. 

"  The  advantage  of  having  model  classes  exhibited,  instead  of  a  dry 
discourse  on  methods,  is  apparent,  and  such  gatherings  of  teachers  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  being  pleasant  and  instructive  and  enabling  each 
one  to  return  to  his  work  with  renewed  energy  and  inspiration. 

Misses  Jones  and  Etheredge  are  graduates  of  our  city  public  high 
school." 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  second 
annual  session  at  Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  July  8th-i  i th .  Hon.  Josiah  H. 
Shinn,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Arkansas,  is  President, 
and  Prof.  Frank  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ten- 
nessee, Nashville,  is  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


■I  ■  0^  B  I  ^E#cAn  b«  earnvdatourNIWUnaofwoA. 

■  ■  1 1  M  I  Wnpldly  and  hononblr.  bj  those  of 
■Ml  I  I  111  ■■  W  cither  s«x.  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
■■■■■■■I       I  own  localltiMfWherever  they  Utc.  Any  ! 

■  ■  ■  ^^  I  V  ■■  ■  on«  can  do  the  woriu  Eaqr  to  ]«am. 
Wfl  Aurniah  eraiTthlny.  We  aUrt  you.  No  riak.  Yon  can  darote 
jwu  apare  momenta,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  Thia  is  an 
eatirefy  new  lead,and  bilnga  wooderftil  aucceaa  to  every  worker. , 
Beslnnen  are  earning  from  $81  to  9bO  per  week  and  upwarda, 
and  more  after  a  little  experience.  We  can  ftamiah  you  the  em- 1 
ployment  *n<\  teach  yon  PKKK.  No  apace  to  explain  here.  Fall 
tnformaiiou  »'UltK.    XR1J£  dl  CO.,  Al'tftBTA,  MAINB. 
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I  'Send  stamps  for  FBEE  REGISTRATION  Plan 
Directory  Supplement. 

AMERICAN  TEAC» 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEAC 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  every  ( 
intendencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for  { 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools ; 
Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Militai 
very  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  wri 

Our  Fourth  Manual  now  ready— will  give  full  information  as  to  the 

Address  C.  J.   ALB] 

Febroary— 1{  mos.  80HOOL  AND  G0LLB6B  : 

JOSEPH    GILLOT 
STEEL   PENS 

TECB  TMCOST  PERFECT  OF  : 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings, 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  25 

For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  an 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,  389, 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404,  332 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &*   SO/ 
91  /oAn  Strti 
Mc'h,'91-iy'r      HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agent 

Register  now,  that  we  may  have  time  to  learn  your  merits 
begins.    We  are  the  oldest  Teachers*  Agency  in  the  State.     A< 

Texas  Teacb 

Mar.  91—31 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  A' 

Furnishes  Schools  wUh   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids   Tec 
Rents  and  Sells  School  Property,  and  Publishes  the  Ea 
Teachers  Registered  Free, 
Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  e 
a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patr 
facilities  for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place. 
Mar.  91— 6t 


IT    STJ^JSriDS    -A.T    THE    HB^ID. 


THE  LlfrHT-RONNINfi 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdacrag. 

Artiatically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     Id  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agent8  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE 


$3000i 


Yrarinllciro 


A.  YE  A  R  !      I  undrrfuk^  to  hrWfly 

■  irachsny  fiiirly  iiiti-llipi  iit  |.-t>,,ii  o«*«ifhir 

ail    runl    tiinl    «rit»\  ami    wm., 

ir  tioii.uill  wurk  iiiiluKtrioUkly, 

rii   Tlirre  Tlioutiand  Dollkr*    • 

ivli.  r.vfTlhoyliv.'.l  will  iil«o  furnish 

the  (.iiiiHiinij  or»iiii.|..vnMnt.«l  »^  lii<  h  yni  rnu  irmi  ilmt  iiiiu.nnf. 

>\.  nioiirv  r.rin.-uiil.-,Hsu.Ar»-tiilnsiil...vc.  r.i.-ilvnii,!  .pii.kly 

l.unu.».  I  <1.  sir.'  I.i.t  oiif.  \%„rl..  r  Ir-in  r,..  h  .l..(n.  "t  ..r  ,  ..,.ulv.  I 

hliVL- Hlrpn<lv  tnii^'ht    an<1    i)r.*\i<l'.l    with   .-nii.l.v  irn- 

m.mlnr,  Mhun.,-  innkin^ov.  r  #.*H»00  a  <rnr  i-,..  I.,  li" 

and  MO  I. III.  l-.ll  i.-.ru.Milni-<.  FKF.I-:.    A.Wr^' 

£.  V,  JLL,h,i^Sn  llux  4ldO,  Auitu»tu,  Mulne. 


«(  n    liirgo 


Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

ir    MAT  ^    SAMPLE  CARn  of 
IP     Nil  I     ^^**'     ^^f»ding     number  a 
^■i       II V  I     trill  be  sent  FREE  on 
receipt  of  return  poatage,  2  CEXTS. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  New  Yorlu 

Aug.  QO—riy 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

iJra-wer  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS 


8iiiiK  Ilftle  fortimfn  harp  hrrn  made  at 

rl»   f'.'T   u»,  hv    .\niia   Pnjfr,  Aimtin, 

1 1. •*!»••,   wii.l  .Iiio.  Hoiii).  Tolf.l.i,  Ohio. 

.■  .Mif.  (>«l.rr«nnil.»iiipa-.%vell.  Why 

.t  V   >u?       f<^-un'  .nni  o%  .-r  f  &U0.00  K 

iiiifli.     V<'ii  cnu  ()■>  the  work  and  live 

h'nir,  u  h- rv,  r  yon  art-.    Even  be- 

nil.  r»  ar-  <  ;i«.ilv  i-nrninif   fruiii  ti  to 

iHtn  itav.  All  »p^!..  W.fhoNV  voihow 

and  •t.-iii  >t>n.  iRn  work  in  *|>«ri-1in]e 

or  all  tho  iinir«.    nifr  monry  for  work- 

.•m.       I  ;»ll'ir-  tinknnvvn   nniMiiir  thftn. 

M;W  aii'l  w.-.nderful.  rarticiilnrsfree. 


'W'lXlIOTJX    OH-AI^QE- 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate   with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.   F.  FOX,  Manager. 
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Two  New  B( 


.THE    PUBLICATION    OF 

Advanced  Lessons  in  Englh 

(327  pages — Cloth — price,  60  cents— just 
completion  of  "MAXWELL'S  ENGUS 

It  is  the  third  book  of  that  series.  E 
the  last  two  years  of  the  gra^imar,  or  as 
course,  it  embraces  all  the  theory  and  pra 
these  grades.  It  is  clear,  full,  judicious,  st 
tive  in  its  treatment  of  old  authorities,  anc 
new  definitions  and  new  forms  when  the 
improvement. 

Appletons'  School  F 

is  an  entirely  new  book,  by  a  corps  of  disl 
and  teachers.  Cloth — !2mo— 544  pai 
Now  Ready.  The  contributors  to  the  d 
which  the  subject  is  divided  are  Prof.  S 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ; 
Nipher,  Washington  University,  St. 
Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Stevens  Institute  ( 
boken,  N.  J.,  and  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crc 
lege,  School  of  Mines.  The  work  is  ai 
John  D.  Quackenbos,  Columbia  Colleg 

The  names  of  these  scientists  and  educators  are 
and  reliability  of  the  work.  Designed  for  pupils  of  ft 
it  is  singularly  simple,  practical,  and  at  the  same  tim 
be  carefully  examined  by  all  who  are  looking  for  a 
judiciously  condensed,  entertaining  text-book  in  Natl 

Specimen  copies  of  these  books  will  be  mailed  o 

Correspondence  cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  C 

NEW  YORK  :  CINCINNATI : 

806  and  808  Broadway.  137  Walnut  Street. 

Please  mention  the  Educational  JouruaV  c 
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MOST  DESIRABLE 

FOR' 

Virginia  Seho 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPULA1 

HOLMES'  NEW  REA 

VENABLE'S  NEWARITH 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAP 

ETC.,  ETC. 

OFFICIALLY  IDOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD 


NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  raetl 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  s 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  among  bright  ai 
Readers,  are  preeminent   in  their   choice  selection 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lei 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  ihem. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  tea 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  grea 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAI 
PHIES,  with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geogra|: 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recog 
cal  changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

Holmes'  New  First  Reader,  $    15  .  Venable's  New  El 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25  |  Venabie's  New  P 

Holmes'  New  Third  Reader,  40  \  Venable's  Primal 

Holmes*  New  Fourth  Reader,  50  |  Venable's  Intercn 

Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  72  Venable's  Practic 

Smithes  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50  Maury*s  Element 
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School  Discipline. 

BY  THEO.  J.  WOOL,  PRINCIPAL  FOURTH  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  school  discipline  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  said.  Years  of  successful  experience  by  most 
eminent  teachers  have  furnished  the  data  for  lectures,  articles,  and  extended 
treatises  upon  this  important  subject.  Hundreds  of  devices  and  experi- 
ments have  been  used  in  hopes  of  throwing  light  upon  it,  and  their 
results  chronicled  by  enthusiastic  advocates.  Methods  have  been  recom- 
mended, tried,  and  received  both  favorable  and  adverse  criticism.  Indeed 
it  seems  that  the  entire  ground  has  been  covered,  and  even  a  rSsum^  of 
the  accepted  methods  would  seem  at  once  unnecessary  and  unproductive. 
However,  if  an  old  thought  is  presented  in  a  new  light,  or  seems  more 
attractive  in  a  new  garb,  so  that  some  teacher  is  encouraged  or  stimulated 
by  this  effort,  it  shall  be  neither  in  vain  nor  call  for  apology. 

Discipline  is  a  broad  term,  and,  according  to  Webster,  embraces 
what  pertains  to  education  in  its  widest  sense.  In  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, however,  it  relates  to  bringing  one  under  control,  teaching  him 
subordination  by  regular  and  systematic  action,  driUing  him,  and  improv- 
ing his  conduct  by  corrective  and  penal  methods. 

Thus  soldiers  are  disciplined  in  the  arts  of  war,  apprentices  and 
employees  made  to  observe  and  follow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
companies  to  which  they  may  belong,  and  pupils  taught  to  preserve 
order  and  form  studious  and  careful  habits. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  are  to  study  the  subject — discipline  as 
it  relates  to  school-room  work.  As  such  it  is  a  subject  of  most  vital 
importance,  for  no  matter  how  weU  informed  the  teacher  nor  how  apt  the 
pupil,  the  absence  of  order  in  the  school-room  neutralizes  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  nullifies  the  work  of  the  child. 

Order  13  said  to  be  heaven's  first  law,  and  it  should  certainly  be  the 
first  law  of  the  school-room.     With  it  so  much  is  possible ;  without  it 
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but  little  can  be  successfully  and  permanently  accom] 
person  has  a  right  in  the  school- room  who  is  not  capa 
and  maintaining  order.  There  are  some  so  constitu 
impossible  for  them  properly  to  discipline  a  school.  S 
follow  some  other  avocation  and  thus  relieve  themseU 
bility  of  doing  irreparable  injury  and  damage  to  the  ] 
mitted  to  their  charge. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  young  teachers 
this  difficult  and  important  art,  and  yet  some  of  our 
are  teachers  both  young  in  age  and  in  school-room 
however,  perfects  nature,  and  doubtless  these  same  teac 
improved  as  years  of  school  life  increase. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  disciplinarian  is  to  1 
himself.  Solomon,  that  wisest  of  men,  knew  but  too 
to  control  our  impulsive  and  evil-inclined  natures,  a 
"  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty; 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

In  this  sense  the  teacher  must  indeed  be  great.  < 
over  passions,  which  too  often  lead  captive  poor  hun 
in  his  control  over  appetites  and  desires,  over  pain  an< 
anger,  and  kindred  emotions.  He  who  possesses  th 
not  excel  as  a  teacher,  since  he  may  still  lack  that  ' 
power  of  imparting  instruction ;  but  he  is  unfit  for  th< 
extent  that  he  is  lacking  in  it. 

How  can  he  be  a  proper  one  to  control  other 
learned  to  master  himself?  How  successful  would  th 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  would  turn  pale  wi 
refuge  in  the  rear  of  his  army  ?  How  successful  that 
bursts  of  anger  or  passion,  whose  unjust  and  harsh  m< 
mind  of  the  pupil  wrong  ideas  of  what  is  right,  tru 
control,  then,  should  be  the  all-absorbing  study  of  the 

But  he  must  not  stop  here.  He  must  also  stud> 
dispositions  of  his  pupils.  All  methods  should  be  mat 
fully  acquainted  with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Tc 
necessary  to  become  interested  in  their  sports,  visit  th 
and  vary  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  so  as  to  bi 
and  dislikes. 

The  study  of  human  nature  is  one  of  the  pb 
profitable  of  all  our  studies.  It  is  important  in  all  th 
The  advocate  needs  it  before  the  jury,  and  the  attorn< 
physician  needs  it  by  the  bedside,  and  the  minister  i 
The  man  of  business  is  almost  dependent  upon  it  for 
do  we  see  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  unsuccess 
But  from  the  very  nature  and  importance  of  his  worl 
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be  learned  in  the  art  of  reading  character.  How  can  one  justly  assign  a 
lesson,  offer  a  rebuke,  or  infiict  a  punishment  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  pupil  concerned  ? 

But  the  teacher  must  not  only  practice  self-control  and  make  a  study 
of  human  nature.  He  must  also  conduct  himself  with  the  greatest  care 
and  propriety  as  he  goes  in  and  out  before  his  pupils. 

Definite  rules  for  each  of  the  multitudinous  cases  that  will  arise  in 
the  course  of  his  work  cannot  be  given.  A  few  general  suggestions  may 
be  offered  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  followed  by  all  the  best  teachers. 
He  should  from  the  very  first  be  firm  and  yet  gentle,  kind  and  yet 
candid,  interested  but  not  partial.  He  should  be  neat  in  his  appearance, 
avoid  extravagant  and  outlandish  statements,  and  at  all  times  be  just, 
polite,  and  truthful.  In  short,  he  should  practice  the  most  eminent  traits 
of  gentlemanly  character.  He  must  de  a  gentleman  /  His  voice  should 
rarely  be  raised  above  an  ordinary  conversational  tone.  He  should  lose 
no  time,  but  set  an  example  of  industry  and  energy.  His  decisions  should 
be  rendered  quickly,  but  with  justice  and  calm  firmness,  and  only  be 
changed  when  he  is  convinced  that  he  was  wrong. 

The  objects  of  school  discipline  are  two-fold.  First,  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  inculcation  of  such  school  virtues  as  punctuality,  prompt- 
ness, obedience,  truthfulness,  earnestness,  diligence,  thoroughness,  neat- 
ness, and  courtesy ;  and,  secondly,  the  preventing  or  curing  of  such 
school  vices  as  idleness,  whispering,  disorderly  movements,  injury  to 
property,  and  rudeness  of  speech  or  act. 

So  important  is  the  formation  of  each  of  these  good  habits,  spoken 
of  as  "school  virtues,**  that  they  demand  the  most  careful  thought  of  the 
teacher.  Not  only  are  they  school  virtues,  but  important  qualifications 
for  success  in  after  life. 

Punctuality  and  promptness  should  be  taught  both  by  precept  and 
example.  Pleasant  and  profitable  opening  exercises,  with  the  use  of 
songs  and  quotations,  may  offer  an  indirect  inducement  to  the  pupil  to 
be  punctual.  Some  will  be  careless,  however,  and  in  cases  of  tardiness 
or  absence  it  is  well  to  require  a  written  excuse  from  the  parent  and 
detain  the  pupil  a  few  moments  after  school. 

Diligence  and  thoroughness  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  ambiiian, 
and  furnish  abundant  arguments  for  instilling  into  the  breast  of  the  pupil 
a  desire  to  be  successful  at  his  work. 

The  teacher's  method  and  manner  of  work,  his  own  diligence  or 
negligence,  thoroughness  or  carelessness,  will  have  a  reactionary  effect 
upon  the  pupil,  and  tend  either  to  the  cultivation  of  proper  or  improper 
habits. 

How  much  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  teacher's  shoulders  ! 
To  all  the  members  of  his  class  he  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  model,  a  being 
to  be  imitated,  and  his  habits  copied,  and  made  a  part  of  the  lives  of 
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those  who  sit  under  his  instruction.  He  should  act,  then,  feeling  the  true 
weight  of  his  responsibility,  with  the  greatest  care.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  minutest  details.  Even  the  crossing  of  a  /  or  the  dotting  of 
an  V  should  be  insisted  on,  and  no  work  should  in  any  case  be  received 
that  is  done  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  manner. 

Obedience  and  truthfulness  are  perhaps  the  most  important  habits  to 
be  formed.  It  will  be  found  much  easier  to  insist  on  the  practice  of  these 
virtues  if  they  have  been  inculcated  in  the  home. 

In  many  cases,  however,  their  inculcation  as  well  as  their  cultivation 
rests  with  the  teacher.  Obedience  should  be  insisted  on  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  an  example  made  of  the  first  case  of  disobedience  or  in- 
subordination. Young  teachers  are  apt  to  defer  punishment,  not  wishing 
to  admit  that  they  have  trouble  the  very  first  few  days ;  but  it  is  a  most 
critical  time  with  school  and  teacher,  and  the  first  offender  should  be 
severely  punished.  If  the  parent  will  not  correct  his  child  he  should  be 
suspended  from  the  school. 

Truthfulness  should  be  taught,  first  by  giving  the  pupils  a  correct 
knowledge  of  what  truth  is,  and  then  showing  its  importance.  Quotations 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  pieces 
read  illustrating  their  importance  and  benefits.  The  teacher  should  not 
allow  himself  to  be  or  seem  to  be  suspicious,  but  rather  believe  what  a 
pupil  says  till  he  shows  himself  unworthy  of  belief.  Even  then  he 
should  have  a  quiet  talk  with  him.  Endeavor  to  show  him  the  magnitude 
of  his  sin,  and  point  out  the  results  that  follow  a  disregard  of  the  truth. 
The  pupil  should  be  removed  as  far  from  temptation  as  possible,  and 
shown  that  his  teacher  wishes  to  put  confidence  in  what  he  says,  is 
anxious  to  trust  and  encourage  him,  and  by  direct  and  indirect  methods 
to  teach  the  importance  and  advantage  of  a  life  of  truth  and  honesty. 

Neatness  and  courtesy  give  refinement  and  beauty  to  any  character, 
and  raise  their  possessor  in  the  esteem  of  all.  From  the  nature  of  the 
early  life,  training  and  surroundings  of  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
pupils  of  our  schools^  these  are  difficult  lessons  to  teach. 

The  physiology  lessons,  or  rather  those  in  hygiene,  may  be  made 
use  of  to  bring  out  the  importance  of  forming  cleanly  habits.  A  quiet 
word  or  two  to  a  pupil  in  private  may  make  him  more  careful,  and  a  word 
fitly  spoken  to  the  class  about  having  their  hands  and  faces  clean,  their 
hair  combed,  and  shoes  blacked,  will  always  make  some  one,  at  least, 
more  particular  about  his  appearance.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  examine  the  finger  nails  of  his  pupils  at  times  when  they  are  least 
expecting  it,  and  advise  against  biting  them  or  allowing  them  to  grow 
too  long. 

Courtesy  may  be  taught  by  holding  up  to  the  class  as  worthy  of 
admiration  and  imitation  some  courteous  act  or  speech,  and  discounter 
nancing  whatever  is  rude,  rough,  or  uncouth.     Stories  illustrating  acts  of 
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bravery,  courage,  honesty,  truthfulneiss,  kindness,  politeness,  and  courtesy 
should  be  frequently  read  to  the  pupils  and  made  the  subjects  for  ques- 
tioning and  conversation,  and  may  well  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
compositions.  All  that  is  good  and  true,  elevating  and  refining,  should 
be  held  up  before  them  as  worthy  of  their  regard  and  admiration,  and  no 
good  opportunity  of  pressing  home  some  moral  lesson  allowed  to  pass 
unheeded.  Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  lest  some  over- anxious 
teacher  may  lecture  his  pupils  too  much,  and  thus  cause  the  pupils  finally 
to  weary  of  his  moral  instructions. 

Most    of  the  school  vices  grow  out  of  or  are  the  concomitants  of 
idleness.        Idleness  always  causes  confusion  and  insubordination,  while 
work  insures  order.     Get  the  pupil  to  work,  and  most  of  the  virtues  of 
the  school -room  will  be  readily  adopted  or  imbibed.     How  to  do  this,  ^ 
however,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  and  put  into  practice. 

In  the  first  place  let  the  teacher  exercise  great  care  in  seating  his 
pupils,  so  as  to  place  them  as  far  from  temptation  as  possible.  Many  an 
idle  boy  has  developed  into  an  earnest  worker  by  being  placed  near  those 
ijvho  performed  their  work  regularly  and  properly.  Let  changes  fre- 
quently be  made,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  see  that  all  the  pupils 
change  their  seats. 

In  most  schools  it  is  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes,  or  sometimes 
divisions  of  the  same  class,  requiring  one  division  to  prepare  a  lesson 
while  the  other  is  reciting.  During  the  recitations,  of  course,  much  will 
depend  on  the  manner,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  It  should 
be  made  so  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil  that  he  naturally  wishes 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  lesson.  Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  are 
to  a  certain  degree  left  to  themselves  to  prepare  the  next  lesson. 

Some  of  them  will  idle  unless  something  is  done  to  compel  them  to 
work.  At  such  times  it  may  be  well  to  send  the  idler  to  the  board  and 
have  him  work  long  examples  in  addition,  division,  fractions,  or  division 
of  decimals.  Sometimes  he  may  be  required  to  draw  the  map  that  he 
has  recently  studied,  and  even  to  write  out  the  lesson,  or  a  synopsis  of 
It,  on  his  slate. 

The  best  method  of  securing  the  pupil's  attention  to  his  work, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  awakening  of  his  ambition.  Prices  and 
rewards  serve  a  very  good  purpose  when  they  lead  only  to  an  ennobling 
desire  to  excel.  But  so  often  do  they  cause  rivalry,  envy,  and  even 
hatred,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  they  should  be  employed  as  school- 
^^h^  '"^^"^»ves.  The  awakening  of  a  pure  and  holy  ambition,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  productive  of  the  highest  good. 

Read  and  have  read  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  of  earth.  Let 
the  most  eminent  models  of  manliness  be  held  up  before  the  pupils,  and 
admiration  will  soon  lead  to  imitation,  and  the  best  traits  of  their  characters 
brought  out  and  strengthened. 
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Let  brief  biographies  of  Washington,  Franklin,  CI 
Lincoln,  Stevens,  Edison,  and  Grady  be  read  and  tal 
school-room,  and  beneficial  results  will  be  sure  to  fol 
graphies  may  be  substituted  occasionally  for  the  regula 
or  employed  as  part  of  the  Friday  afternoon  exercise 
succeed  and  to  do  good  is  beneficently  implanted  in  t 
and  may  be  readily  fanned  into  a  flame,  the  heat  of  whi 
a  community,  a  State,  or  a  nation. 

However,  no  teacher  can  excite  all  his  pupils  to 
Whether  from   home  or  street  influences,  previous 
inability,  or  a  natural  disinclination  to  study,  some 
advances  or  efforts  of  the  teacher.     For  such  pupils  otl 
be  employed,  either  to  allure  or  to  compel  to  work. 

Some  children  are  timid,  modest,  and  retiring,  and  ] 
confidence  in  themselves  to  think  that  they  can  accompl 
are  tender  plants  and  need  great  care  and  attention.  J 
severe  rebuke  may  discourage  the  pupil  and  lessei 
teacher's  influence.  Such  pupils  need  encouragemer 
and  the  patient  and  loving  teacher  may  inspire  them 
help  them  to  gain  confidence,  and  exercise  a  lasting  ini 
When  one  of  these  timid  ones  fails  and  seems  discoui 
word  or  a  helping  hand.  He  will  then  see  that  his  tea 
and  will  soon  give  gratitude  and  affection  for  kindne 
By  all  means  gain  an  influence  over  such  pupils, 
common  fondness,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  fo 
will  strengthen  the  teacher's  influence  and  make  the  p 
to  please  and  assist  him. 

Sometimes  much  may  be  accomplished  by  appe 
pride,  by  calling  on  each  one  to  make  and  sustain  th< 
class.  A  little  judicious  ridicule  may  be  occasionally  ii 
the  pupil  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  and  thus  give  him  i 
edge.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  its 
studiously  observed.  Sometimes  a  private  talk  with  th 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  a  visit  to  the  parent  wil 
productive  of  good. 

If  a  pupil  continues  to  idle,  some  proper  remedial 
be  called  into  requisition,  such  as  a  becoming  reproo 
tary  confinement.     Whispering,  disorderly  movement 
and  injury  to  school  property  are  to  a  great  extern 
idleness.     If  the  one  is  cured  the  others  will  vanish. 

But  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  such  ev 
cannot  be  cured.  Some  punishment  must  be  adminis 
improper  punishments  as  pulling  the  hair,  pinching^  < 
holding  a  nail  in  the  floor,  excessive  or  injudicious  rid: 
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pupil  names.  Let  the  teacher  rather  inflict  a  loss  of  privilege,  a  kind 
reproof,  restraint  or  confinement,  the  imposition  of  a  task,  actual  chas- 
tisement, and,  in  severe  cases,  suspension  and  even  expulsion. 

Much  is  being  written  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment. 
Though  most  educators  think  it  should  be  used  with  due  discretion,  still 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  against  it,  and  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  from 
our  schools.  As  it  disappears  suspension  and  expulsion  must  to  a  certain 
extent  take  its  place. 

Surely  the  teacher  should  not  complain  of  its  disappearance,  since  it 
relieves  him  of  an  unpleasant  and  repulsive  duty,  renders  his  administra- 
tion more  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  results  indirectly  in  ridding  the 
school  of  the  most  annoying  characters.  To  cast  these  idle,  mischievous, 
and  often  malicious  ones  on  the  world,  probably  to  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
is,  however,  a  sad  eflfect,  and  one  that  necessarily  increases  the  teacher's 
responsibiHty,  and  hence  he  should  exercise  great  patience  and  forbear- 
ance. In  case  of  continued  misbehavior  or  insubordination  it  is  best  to 
require  t\i^  parent  ov  guardian  to  punish  the  offending  one.  This  may 
have  the  desired  effect  and,  in  some  cases,  will  become  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  school-room. 

For  the  views  and  methods  here  offered  for  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  teachers  no  claim  is  made  to  originality.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  the  importance  of  the  work,  demand 
not  so  much  new  ideas  as  the  utilizing  of  the  best  of  those  already  ad- 
vanced. A  single  error  in  the  government  of  a  school  may  result  disas- 
trously to  the  future  of  a  possible  Milton,  Bacon,  or  Newton,  and  though 
mistakes  must  occur,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  make  them  as  few  as 
possible. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  something  may  have  been  said  to  encourage 
or  assist  some  teacher  in  his  arduous  and  important  work  that  this  article 
has  been  prepared.     Failing  in  this  it  fails  in  all. 


Our  Schools  and  their  Responsibilities. 

BV    PRESIDENT   J.    L.    PICKARD,    IOWA   CITY,    IOWA. 

Even  a   casual  reader  of  the  daily  news  must  be  alarmed  at  the 

^^    WlT  ^^  ^^ce^^  ^«  juvenile  crime. 

W^at  is  the  cause }  What  agencies  may  be  employed  to  stay  its 
course.?  Wherein  does  our  svstem  of  education  fail  in  its  professed 
purpose?  -^ 

^-     We    must   distinguish  between   the  occasion  and  the  cause  of 
crime.     The  former  is  a  weak  spot  in  the  dike— result  of  sudden  passion 
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or  temporary  dethronement  of  reason  under  alcohol! 
latter  is  the  natural  flow  from  some  fountain  often  quiti 
breach  in  the  dike. 

Causes  are  primary  and  secondary.    The  primary 
increase  in  population. 

Secondary  causes,  flowing  naturally  from  the  prim: 

a.  A  lowered  sense  of  individual  responsibility  s 
more  easily  hidden  in  the  mass. 

d.  Loss  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors,  a 
less  intimate  acquaintance. 

c.  The  increased  complexity  of  social  life,  which 
into  selfish  channels. 

d.  Luxurious  habits  of  living  prevalent  in  urban 
beyond  the  means  of  youth  starting  in  life,  but  the  influ 
young  cannot  easily  overcome  through  fear  of  losing  c 

e.  The  formation  of  social  classes,  with  a  growing 
who  are  upon  the  manual  labor  side  of  the  line  of  distil 

/.  The  thoughts  of  parents  tending  more  to  socia 
children  than  to  character,  the  latter  are  allowed  greate 
movements,  are  encouraged  in  their  separation  from  he 
time  when  such  influences  are  most  needed. 

^.    The  attractions  of  a  city  life,  with  the  seduc 
associates,  and  the  extinction  of  all  home  feeling  and 
home  aflairs  as  the  young  man  lives  in  chambers  and  bo 
or  at  clubs;  as  the  poorly  paid  young  woman  is  subjec 
house  life  far  removed  from  the  home  surroundings  she 

A.  The  rapid  increase  in  unskilled  laborers  whose  s 
has  relegated  to  the  coarser  forms  of  manual  labor. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  secondary  causes 
growing  in  intensity  as  population  increases  in  density 
the  increase  tends  toward  cities. 

What  agencies  are  employed  to  counteract  the  tei 
strong  and  rapidly  growing  stronger  ? 

My  thought  turns  toward  three  fundamental  and 
for  the  preservation  of  social  order — the  home,  the  chur 

Of  the  homes,  so  called,  how  many  fail  to  meet  th 
organization.  There  are  some  where  evil  influences  s 
example  and  precept  lead  to  criminal  practices;  ther< 
indiflerence  results  in  negative  encouragement  of  crim 
act  after  their  own  will  without  counsel  or  restraint,  th 
to  be  the  happiest  when  they  know  least  of  the  lives 
there  are  others  where,  with  the  purest  intentions,  time 
other  thought  than  the  ever  pressing  demands  for  fi 
there  are  still  others,  where,  with  time  at  command,  kt 
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for  proper  training  of  children  is  lacking.  Still  further  must  we  go  in 
this  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  see  homes  where  time,  means  and  knowl- 
edge are  at  command,  but  where  social  customs  decree  the  abnormal 
management  of  children  by  nurses  and  governesses  not  always  wisely 
chosen.  Can  the  homes  that  remain  be  relied  upon  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil  without  help?  But  there  is  help  in  the  church.  Unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  those  who  most  need  such  help,  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
it.  The  good  homes  use  the  help  of  the  church  most  frequently.  While 
the  church  cultivates  the  noble  view  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  she 
does  not  reach  enough  hearts  to  make  sure  that  her  teachings  are  accepted 
in  their  entirety.  A  half  truth  is  as  dangerous  as  an  entire  error.  When 
the  doctrine  of  individual  worth  is  not  accompanied  by  the  practical 
acknowledgement  of  individual  responsibility,  but  half  the  truth  appears. 
If  the  home  and  the  church,  noble  allies,  prove  insufficient,  society 
must  secure  for  herself  a  supplemental  agency.  Both  home  and  church 
have  recognized  the  need  of  such  an  agency,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
school.  It  is  to  this  organized  agency  I  would  turn  for  help.  The  ideal 
school,  whether  private  or  public,  may  do  much  in  arrest  of  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  crime. 

From  its  peculiar  structure  and  patronage,  it  will  not  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  emphasize  influences  which  go  to  the  building  of  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, the  foundation  of  social  order.  Following  not  very  closely  the 
order  of  causes  enumerated  above  in  sketching  the  cures  : 

I.    We  need  to  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  responsibility  which 
the  hiding  of  the  individual  in  the  mass  creates.     The  school  steps  in 
with  its  requirements,  its  restraints,  and  puts  each  pupil  upon  his  individual 
merits.     He  must  be  punctual,  attentive,  orderly,  obedient  of  himself  and 
for  himself.      The  general  average  of  his  class  will  not  suffice.     His  per- 
sonal  attendance  is  noted  each  day.     His  recitations  show  the  degree  of 
his  attention   to  his  daily  study.     His  conduct  is  observed  in  all  his  per- 
sonal relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  teachers.     His  faithful  performance    ■ 
of  tasks  and  his  direlictions  in  duty  are  recorded  against  his  name.     He 
IS  one  o/  many,  and  not  one  tn  many.     He  cannot  shirk  duty  without 
personal  reproof.     To  his  teacher  he  bears  a  distinct   personality.     His 
personality  is  so  constantly,  and  in  so  many  ways  impressed  upon  his 
mmd,  that  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  assuming  personal  responsibility. 
Motives  to  its  acceptance  and  exercise  are  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his 
lellows,  to  his    teachers,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator,  for  the  true 
^^     u^"  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward  to  a  power 
above  his  own  source  of  his  life  and  of  his  blessings.     The  relation  of  the 
^'h?"?  ^^  ^^^  Creator,  both  home  and  church  expect  the  school  to  teach, 
while  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  indoctrinate  the  child  after 
ther  own  forms  of  faith. 
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2.  While  the  school  emphasizes  individual  duties  it  presents  also 
the  self-hood  which  imparts  good  in  distinction  from  that  which  seeks 
good.  Every  movement  of  the  child  must  be  made  in  accord  with  those 
of  his  mates,  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace  prevail.  His  disposition  to 
be  talkative  is  counteracted  by  the  inner  command  to  be  silent,  which  the 
presence  of  others  enforces.  If  he  would  study  aloud,  he  finds  that  the 
same  practice  on  the  part  of  others  interferes  with  his  progress.  At  every 
turn  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  and  to  find 
in  a  measure  of  restraint  his  true  liberty. 

3.  The  true  democracy  of  the  school  permits  no  superiority  of  right 
On  the  play-ground  equality  of  right  is  recognized  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Enjoyment  there  depends  upon  harmony,  even  a  selfish  motive  may  in- 
duce to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in  social  rank  are  forgotten  in  the  main. 
Knowledge  of  real  merit  obtained  in  the  class-room  goes  far  to  check  any 
tendency  to*  social  exclusion  on  the  play-ground.  Exclusiveness  is  not 
natural  to  a  child.  Near  the  home  of  my  boyhood  dwelt  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  all  to  two  grown-up  sons.  In  the 
property  was  a  double  house.  The  families  of  the  sons  moved  in,  and 
by  reason  of  unfortunate  differences,  built  a  high  board  fence  from 
between  the  doors  to  the  street,  that  they  might  be  spared  the  sight  of 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their 
children's  knives  made  small  openings  in  the  fence  through  which  they 
could  see  and  converse  with  each  other. 

4.  It  is  the  distinctive  province,  especially  of  the  public  school,  to 
Americanize  our  entire  population.  No  agency  has"  been  more  potent 
in  this  direction.  Its  distinctions  are  in  the  line  of  intellect,  not  of  blood 
Its  opportunities  are  free  to  all.  Its  prizes  are  awarded  without  regard 
to  birth.  The  offer  of  a  free  education,  opening  the  avenue  to  social  and 
civil  preferment,  is  the  strongest  incentive  possible  to  one  who  has  all  his 
life  been  weighted  with  social  exclusion,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  support 
of  American  institutions.  Bringing  the  child  of  foreign  parentage  into 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  native  neighbor  upon  the  plane  of  mental 
culture,  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  more  neighborly  ways.  Mutual  regard 
is  strenghtened  as  mutual  acquaintance  is  extended.  Attempted  separa- 
tion brings  distrust,  cultivates  race  prejudice,  embitters  social  relations. 
Classification  upon  the  basis  of  nativity  surely  brings  trouble;  this  the 
public  school  avoids.  *****# 

5.  The  extremes  of  social  classes  which  appear  in  a  false  aristocracy 
and  an  illiterate  mass — the  suddenly  wealthy  and  the  persistently  poor— 
the  apes  of  fashion  and  the  reckless  horde — furnish  criminals  in  a  large 
measure.  The  one  extreme  constantly  excites  the  envy,  the  jealousy, 
the  hatred  of  the  other.  Display  of  a  professed  superiority  which  really 
has  no  basis  in  character,  only  irritates  those  equally  worthy,  but  lacking 
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the  means  to  make  a  similar  display.  The  one  class  despises  the  work- 
man, the  other  class  hates  the  work.  Labor  is  considered  ignoble  by 
both,  but  the  one  class  is  compelled  to  submit  and  to  feel  the  degradation 
which  the  other  class  so  constantly  impresses  upon  them.  To  the  entire 
removal  of  these  disdnctions  the  school,  properly  conducted,  sels  itself 
with  resolute  purpose. 

In  the  above  conditions  my  mind  has  dwelt  upon  the  ideal  school. 

Can  the  ideal  be  realized  ?     Starting  anew  may  I  suggest  what  I  consider 

needful  to  its  realization  : 

1.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher  is 
prerequisite  to  the  personal  attention  desired.  Private  schpols  have  a 
large  advantage  over  public  schools  in  this  respect  quite  generally. 
Classes  are  smaller,  individual  instruction  is  more  easily  attained.  The 
massing  of  pupils  under  the  prevalent  system  of  gradation  in  public 
schools  may  be  of  value  in  an  economic  sense,  since  larger  numbers  may 
be  profitably  taught,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  inner  life  of  each  child,  and  the  adapting  of  moral  forces  to  indi- 
vidual needs  is  but  imperfectly  attained.  To  a  class  of  sixty  pupils  in  a 
grade  for  one  year,  there  are  less  than  twelve  hundred  hours  of  school 
time,  or  less  than  twenty  hours  to  each  pupil,  if  individual  influence  is  to 
be  attempted.  The  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  is  the  result  of  large 
classes,  it  is  the  weakest  Hnk  in  the  cham  of  moral  influences,  which  is  in 
many  cases  made  weaker  by  denying  to  the  teacher  the  privilege  of  a 
discreet  use  of  the  most  important  help  attainable,  the  unequalled  collec- 
tion of  moral  precepts  found  in  "The  Book.'* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  proper  parental  control,  in  the  presence  of 
avarice,  which  deems  the  slender  earnings  of  a  child  of  greater  worth 
than  his  education,  and  in  the  indifference  which  throws  off"  parental  res- 
ponsibility when  the  child  has  been  started  for  school,  will  be  found  the 
necessity  for  some  form  of  compulsory  enactments,  which  shall  make  it 
certain  that  those  due  at  school  are  found  regularly  under  its  restraints. 
For  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  farm,  the  store,  where  youth  are  properly 
employed,  restrictions  are  stringent  and  enforced  by  penalties  of  a  pecu- 
niary character,  which  are  recognized  as  consistent  with  true  liberty. 
Why  should  the  school  be  denied  the  right  of  control  of  time  and  attend- 
ance of  those  enrolled  therein  for  purposes  of  education  equally  important  ? 

3-  One  accusation  brought  against  the  public  school  is  that  it 
educates  children  away  from  their  sphere  in  life.  If  this  charge  is  in  any 
sense  tenable,  it  is  due  lo  a  perversion  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  under 
the  stress  of  that  portion  of  society  which  flaunts  itself  in  public  and 
attempts  leadership.  The  school  which  accepts  such  leadership  will  soon 
find  itself  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  stronger  and  more  quiet  element. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  free  school  that  the  poor  can  reap  its  advantages  . 
and  thus  improve  their  condition  in  life.     It  should  be  an  added  glory 
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that  the  rich  can  nowhere  purchase  better  opportunities.  If  the  public 
school  fails  to  meet  its  possibilities  in  the  building  up  of  the  conservative 
elements  of  society  the  system  of  instruction  is  at  fault.  It  is  what  we 
/ail  to  teach  that  makes  the  school  amenable  to  the  charge  stated  above. 
Our  system  of  instruction  must  be  so  modified  as  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  children  respect  for  labor,  and  to  awaken  in  them  the  purpose  to 
dignify  the  sphere  in  which  they  live,  by  improving  the  implements  of 
labor,  and  by  bettering  the  fruits  of  labor.  No  people  are  more  care- 
ful of  the  habits  of  their  children  than  are  the  Jews.  They  always  act 
upon  the  principle — "  He  who  brings  up  a  child  without  a  trade  adds  one 
more  to  the. list  of  criminals."  If  all  families  are  not  equally  careful,  the 
school  must  supplement  as  far  as  possible  home  neglect.  It  is  not  possible 
to  introduce  instruction  in  all  trades,  but  some  fundamental  work  may  be 
done  in  training  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Above  all,  since  it  takes  the 
child  for  a  part  of  the  day  only  from  the  home,  the  public  school  must 
encourage  home  industries  and  give  frequent  occasion  for  the  display  of 
skill  in  homely  (homelike)  labors  rather  than  in  the  display  of  finery 
upon  "  exhibition  days.  *'  There  is  a  dignity  given  to  labor  which  ensures 
self-respect  in  the  little  workers.  Schools  for  the  people  must  emphasize 
those  features  of  an  education  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  people, 
which  takes  hold  of  their  daily  life  to  its  strengthening  and  its  sweetening. 
First  and  foremost  in  all  grades  of  advancement  must  come  the  useful, 
with  enough  of  the  ornamental  to  make  the  useful  attractive. 

In  the  proper  development  of  self-hood  which  looks  to  an  increase 
in  means  of  self- elevation,  and  which  results  in  the  elevation  of  others 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  school  must  look  to  the  most  prominent 
needs  of  the  child.  For  persuasion,  he  needs  a  control  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, an  understanding  of  the  use  and  the  power  of  words,  a  self-poise 
which  will  ensure  a  ready  and  a  right  utterance  at  the  right  time,  ability 
to  think  upon  his  feet,  and  a  store  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  draw  at 
will.  For  practical  power  he  needs  to  know  of  men  in  their  various 
relations ;  how  men  have  acted  under  certain  conditions ;  what  men  have 
succeeded  and  by  what  means  ;  how  nature's  forces  may  be  utilized;  in 
what  directions  he  may  best  use  his  own  physical  powers  through  their 
strengthening  and  their  preservation  ;  how  each  may  secure  the  best 
results  in  the  application  of  acquired  intellectual  power  to  the  industries 
in  which  he  must  engage,  how  his  sphere  of  influence  may  be  enlai^ed 
through  the  application  of  the  highest  moral  forces.  In  this  commercial 
age  the  child  must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  wide  world  so  narrowed 
by  advance  of  science  as  to  give  pungency  to  the  adage  "  Nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  me."  With  this  community  of  interest,  competition  arises 
which  will  demand  the  closest  calculation,  the  clearest  head,  the  firmest 
principles,  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  command  and 
of  their  most  effective  use.     The  man  thai  is  io  be  therefore  needs  a 
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grounding  in  the  language  of  his  country,  facility  in  processes  of  reason- 
ing, familiarity  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  methods  of  their  control, 
knowledge  of  other  peoples,  of  the  course  and  the  laws  of  trade. 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  utter  tersely  and  with  clearness  his 
own  thoughts,  who  has  acquired  the  habits  of  close  and  critical  observa- 
tion of  the  common  things  about  him,  who  can  control  his  muscular 
movements  within  the  lines  of  their  highest  efficiency,  who  realizes  as  he 
climbs  the  hill  of  knowledge  that  his  horizon  rapidly  recedes  and  is  by 
reason  of  this  made  more  humble — the  child  so  taught  and  trained  can 
never  be  educated  out  of  his  sphere  in  life,  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
educated  Jor  it.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  fundamental 
topics  in  a  proper  course  of  study.  They  should  be  such  as  "to  call  into 
exercise  the  faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  manual  skill. 

4.     The  old  time  apprenticeships  are  no  more,  the  home  industries 
are  so  largely  carried  on  by  machinery,  that  **  the  chores*'  which  kept 
youth  busy  and  out  of  mischief  occupy  but  litde  time.     If  the  child  can 
use  his  spare  time  in  the  handling  of  simple  tools  and  bring  out  little 
articles  of  use  or  of  ornament  for  the  home  he  will  be  freed  from  tempta- 
tions to  idleness  and  to  vicious  indulgences,  and  will  be  saved  from  crime. 
The  articles  of  adornment  of  my  home  which  I  prize  most  highly  are  the 
products  of  child  labor,  they  are  not  expensive  articles  but  I  can  see  in 
them  the  saving  of  expense  to  parents  as  their  children  grow  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.     While  at  work  with  needle  and  scissors   and 
scroll-saw  and  lathe  and  plane  and  pencil,  the  enemy  of  mankind  can  find 
no  resting  place  in  their  young  minds.     Something  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  manual  labor  may  be  found  in  every  school — more  in  the  higher 
g:rades  of  city  schools.     If  the  school  encouragement  find  home  alliances 
there  will  be  less  tendency  to  juvenile  crime. 

5-  The  incidental  helps  toward  the  formation  of  a  vi|?tuous  character 
just  hinted  at  in  what  has  been  written  are,  after  all,  only  preparatory  to 
the  time  of  seed  sowing. 

They  are  but  the  plow  and  the  harrow  which  make  the  soil  ready  for 
the  seed.  Their  work  is  essential,  but  it  may  be  fruitless.  If  continued 
till  the  proper  time  for  harvest  they  do  no  more  than  keep  down  the 
weeds.  In  tj^^  human  soil  spontaneous  germination  of  good  seed  rarely 
occurs. 

No  amount  of  incidental  instruction  or  influence  can  take  the  place 
fi!  ^^f^^^  Pr^^cepL  Goodish  talks  about  the  "  impoliteness  "  of  profanity, 
..^     !^^^«««^''   of  lying,  the  ''injury''    done  the   victim  of  lust,  the 

JitthinessJ'  of  tobacco  chewing,  the  **/^//0'"  of  honesty,  the   '*  incon- 
w«j«ir<f »   to    vrhich  the  sufferer  by  a  broken  promise  is  subjected,  the 

Shame''  attached  to  a  discovered  thief,  the  thousand  platitudes  awaken- 
ing only  a  momentary  purpose  which  yields  to  the  first  temptation — such 
talks,  good  in  themselves,  fail  to  reach  the  root  of  wrong-doing.      Pruit 
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depends  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  root  than  up: 
foliage  of  the  tree.  He  who  knows  what  is  ia  man 
develop  a  true  character  has  said  **  Th^ni  shalt  tkfV^ 

Until  this  right  to  command  is  recognized,  snd 
heeded,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  check  upon  ju^venr 

The  church  has  as  its  special  mission  the  pres««ntal 
The  home  is  the  fittest  place  for  the  lodgment  of  th«  tnit 
to  hide  the  leaven.  As  stated  above,  the  church  rea 
number,  who  come  voluntarily  within  its  precincts  •,  lb  ; 
sion,  by  indifference,  by  ignorance,  by  lack  of  time,  has 
over  to  the  influences  of  the  school,  or  it  may  be  of  tk 

Unless  the  school  be  permitted  to  emphasize  the  p 
life  under  the  sanction  of  God's  authority,  and  in  tli 
drawn  from  God's  word  without  the  intermixture  of  hui  \ 
it  must  fail  to  reach  its  purpose  as  a  means  of  safety  an  i 
Republic. — Education, . 


How  to  Make  School  a  Happy  Plci 

BY  W.  L.  JAQUITH. 

A  leaf  out  of  a  child's  history  furnishes  me  with 
memory.  I  remember  once  offering  vain  attempts  at  c 
who  wept  bitter  tears  as  he  started  for  school  on  the  S: 
which  ended  his  first  long  vacation.  His  grief  was  v 
should  be  compelled  to  return  to  school  was  a  dark 
While  making  due  allowance  for  a  sensitive  child's  re 
safe  and  happy  liome  for  the  ordeals  that  await  him  ir 
it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  always  has  seemed,  that  all  v 
school- room  that  had  awakened  this  state  of  feelinjj 
reach  such  a  point  of  view  thus  early  in  his  progress 
of  school- rooms,  is,  without  question,  unfortunate.  It 
of  early  impressions  that  makes  the  work  of  the  priri 
cially  responsible — sacred,  I  had  almost  said;  and  pei 
strong  a  word.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has  so  fi 
educators,  that  improvement  in  this  grade  during  the 
been  wonderful,  simply  justifying  the  remark  sometimes 
teaching  to-day  is  in  the  lower  grades.  The  enthusi; 
ever,  so  far  from  finding  this  fact  a  release  from  furti 
provement,  will  feel  it  an  additional  incentive  to  be 

"Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best." 
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A  great  writer  on  ethics  tell  us  that  happiness  distinctly  elevates  the 
mental  and  physical  tone;  that  pain  of  any  sort  has  a  depressing  effect, 
and  lowers  the  vitality.  Let  us  take  this  great  scientific  truth,  and  see 
what  it  means,  read  in  the  light  that  streams  through  school-room  windows. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  no  word  or  smile  of  yours  that  carries 
to  one  little  heart  the  gracious  message  of  your  sympathy,  no  brightness 
thajt  you  can  show  from  pictured  walls  or  blossoming  windows,  is  lost. 
Everything  that  makes  one  child  the  happier  is  worth  while.  Very  quiet 
rooms,  full  of  very  patient  children,  may  be  seen  where  no  happiness  is ; 
but  there  never  yet  was  good,  enthusiastic  work  in  a  school-room  without 
brightness. 

The  beautiful  school -room  must  surely  contain  children  who  have 
learned  the  habit  of  personal  neatness.  If  necessary,  the  teacher  must 
help  here.  In  one  of  the  most  admirable  school-rooms  I  ever  saw,  the 
teacher  had  a  habit  which  worked  wonders.  Immediately  after  devo- 
tional exercises  were  over,  she  passed  down  the  isle  and  looked  at  the 
hands  laid  down  for  inspection.  It  was  a  room  full  of  poor  boys,  of  a 
wide  range  of  nationalities,  but  a  lady  need  not  have  blushed  for  such 
hands  as  they  showed. 

A  boy  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  gentlemanly  manners  when  he 
has  learned  to  be  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  hands,  hair,  and  boots. 
It  is  but  a  step  farther  to  teach  orderly  surroundings.  Neat  desks  and 
floors  are  surely  indispensable  in  the  beautiful  school-room.  Both  for 
beauty's  sake  and  for  honesty's  sake,  the  children  must  learn  to  respect 
public  property;  to  keep  pencils  and  knives  from  desks  and  doors,  and 
never  to  mark  books  that  they  do  not  own.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
adults  need  this  last  lesson. 

Neatness  in  the  school-room  and  its  inmates  we  must  have  ;  so  much 

is  a  matter  of  necessity.     The  matter  of  decoration  rests  with  the  teachers, 

many  of  whom  need  no  hint  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.     Yet 

many  a  school-room  might  be  made  a  more  attractive  place  with  very 

flight  effort.     True,  salaries  are  not  elastic,  and  they  have  to  meet  many 

inexorable   demands.     But  heliotypes  in  wood  frames  are  not  expensive, 

and  when   we  think  of  it  why  should  not  some  of  our  favorite  pictures 

hang  where  so  many  of  our  working  hours  are  passed,  even  if  the  living 

room  is  little   barer  in  consequence  ?    Perhaps  if  we  succeeded  in  bring- 

ing  refiningr  ij^fluences  more  directly  to  bear  upon  our  tasks,  they  would 

seem  less  like  drudgery.     Not  to  build  a  rich  outer  temple  of  enjoyment, 

•^17^*^^  We  eagerly  leave  our  work,  but  to  transform  the  work- room 

A?/^  s^ch  a  temple,  is  the  true  philosophy. 

All  these  adornments,  and  many  more,  are  good;  but  better,  a  hun- 
f»>  f ^*"*^'  is  the  living  beauty  that  reigns  in  some  happv  school-rooms, 
the  fadeless  beauty  of  a  loving  heart.  Happy  is  the  child  who  need 
dread  no  rude  repulse,  whose  delicate  instincts  of  affection  are  withered 
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by  no  harsh  sternness,  no  cruel  sarcasm ;  who  can  fe 
of  punishment  that  it  is  right,  "  because  the  teacher 
in  that  teacher  no  enemy,  but  a  faithful  friend ;  and 
long  years  loving  memories  and  undiminished  loyalt> 
Let  us  often  remind  ourselves  what  a  blessed 
giving  happiness.     Let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  thi 
of  Ruskin,  ''  Be  sure  that  the  room  is  a  pleasanter  p 
in  it." — American  Teacher, 


The  Teaching  Talent. 

BY  C.  H.  FULLER. 

This  generation  and  the  one  that  will  immediate!) 
regarded  as  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  important  n 
in  the  conduct  and  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schoo 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  homes  of  our  • 
in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  more  schoc 
correct  as  regards  the  influences  that  develop  and  foi 
felicitous  and  helpful  as  regards  the  bearing  of  each 
an  ensample  of  truth  and  trust  and  an  incentive  to  « 
and  every  noble  ambition,  it  is  also  one  of  the  gravest 
schools  should  be  made  more  home-like  and  genial, 
stiff  and  formal,  more  natural  and  sunny.     The  school- 
more  to  attract  and  delight  the  child — not  merely  t 
furniture  intended  to  suggest  and  advance  nominally  sc 
tions,  such  as  the  ordinary  school  apparatus,  globes,  i 
pictures;   but  also  objects  that  naturally  of  ihemselvi 
and  challenge  investigation.      Now  nothing  is  so   h 
nothing  so  fruitful  in  useful  instruction  as  actual  life,  a 
clearly  seems  to  belong  to  it. 

Why  not,  then,  introduce  into  our  schools  everywhe 
at  least,  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  such  as 
changed  as  the  lessons  they  may  impart  become  assim 
let  the  pupils  see  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  insect,  in  its  nj 
embryo  to  adult  life,  under  conditions  that  must  renc 
impossibility?  Why  not  allow  and  encourage  the  p 
some  such  objects,  and  partially,  at  least,  attend  to 
and  supply  their  wants,  finding,  of  course,  extra  out 
which  to  perform  such  duties  ? 

Why  should  there  not  be  somewhere  on  the  schc 
houses  with  their  domestic  activity,  bee-hives  with 
colonists,  and  fish  tanks  teeming  with  interesting  sporti 
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I  would  have  all  this  and  more  :  Let  the  pupil  see  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  words  describing  it — which  may  occur  in  a  reading  or 
other  exercise — yiS\^  germinating  plantleL  Let  him  with  his  own  hand 
plant  the  flax,  the  hemp,  the  cotton,  the  corn,  the  wheat,  and  the  potato. 
Lead  him  to  investigate  the  processes  of  growth  and  development  of 
parts  in  the  maple,  the  oak,  the  elm,  by  actual  observation  rather  than  by 
learning  by  rote,  or  simply  reading  the  descriptions  given  in  books. 

If  possible  I  would  have  in  the  school- room  an  India  rubber  plant, 
an  orange  and  a  lemon  tree  in  bearing,  a  sensitive  plant,  and  a  few  species 
of  ferns,  palms,  and  cacti,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  familiar  flowering 
plants  of  the  green -house  and  garden. 

Mosses  and  lichens  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere  and  at 
any  time. 

Of  course  it  should  usually  be  the  pupils  who  do  the  collecting  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  or  of  some  pupil  previously  instructed  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Collections  in  part  made  by  pupils  should  be  in  every  school. 
School  children  should  be  induced  to  contribute  in  some  way  from  their 
own  possessions^  or  by  their  own  efforts,  something  for  the  interest  of 
their  school — should  be  allowed  to  stamp  by  some  worthy  act,  however 
small,  their  individuality  upon  the  life  and  history  of  the  school;  and 
this  consummation  should  be  sought  eagerly  by  the  teachers,  even  if  at 
some  sacrifice  on  his  part  as  well  as  on  that  of  pupil  and  parent. 

The  eager  and  continued  interest  of  children  in  their  schools  can  be 
made  sure  in  no  better  way.  The  child  thus  becomes  a  proprietor,  and 
proprietorship  is  the  best  guaranty  of  interest. 

In  the  conducting  of  school  exercises  the  catechetical  form  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  colloquial  encouraged  as  far  as  can  be 
made  practical.  The  pupil  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  divested  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  subject  under  consideration  must  be  approached 
with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  hence  it  must  be  disconnected  from  all 
that  is  awe-inspiring  or  dreadful— in  short,  from  all  that  is  in  any  way 
irksome,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  have  said  the  school  must  be  more  homelike.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
phshed  not  alone  by  what  may  be  added  in  the  way  of  embellishment  or 
convenience,  but  move  vastly  more  by  the  spiHt  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  be  at  home  in  the  school— must,  indeed,  love  school 
so  well  that  he  leaves  it  with  reluctance  and  returns  to  it  with  joy.  The 
^T'\Ah^  "^^st  take  a  sympathizing  and  delighted  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
childhood  ;  and  this,  too,  must  be  more  than  a  superficial  or  a  patronizing 
mter^t.  it  niust  be,  to  some  extent,  a  participating  interest.  He  who 
would  mould  the  child-mind  must  be  capable  of  entering  the  child's 
world,  and  of  both  instructing  and  delighting  the  child  in  the  veritable 
realm  of  childhood  as  the  best  possible  means  of  leading  him  up  to  and, 
in  turn,  into  the  broader  regions  beyond. 
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It  will  never  do  to  pretend  a  curiosity  or  interest  i 
ture  mill-pond,  railroad,  or  flower.  The  little  one  will 
cerity  even  before  you  have  admitted  it  to  yourself. 
really  desire  to  know  about  his  pupil's  cares  and  p 
possible,  ^^  wUh  him  to  see  the  matter  that  so  interests 
is  thus  afforded  the  grandest  opportunity  of  observini 
pure  spontaneity  of  self-hood^  of  noting  the  increase  oi 
processes,  as  well  as  often  of  correcting  fake  impre 
obtained,  and  no  loss  of  instruciinz  himself  in  know] 
nature. 

It  is  not  enough  to  affect  a  sympathy  for  the  little 
tunes  of  school  children.  We  must  really  have  conce 
must  strive  to  know  how  and  why  they  suffer  ;  and  w 
influence  such  as  shall  enable  the  child  to  cure,  or  to  n 
his  trouble. 

These  considerations,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not  new 
have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  various  times  and  p 
suggested ;  but  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  intelli 
practice.  If  here  and  there  tried  as  experiments,  it  1 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  and  consequently  with  t 
success. 

I  am  confident  that  when  met  squarely  in  accordai 
capabilities  as  a  nation,  we  shall  have  entered  the  vestil 
of  knowledge,  and  if  we  studiously  practice  the  course  t 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  our  meed  of  joy  as  well-doers. — i 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad 

En£^land.—^ir,  Morgan  Owen,  in  speaking  at  a  distribut 
Wrexham  National  Schools,  told  one  or  two  good  stories.  I- 
was  one  morning  on  his  way  to  examine  a  school,  when  he 
low  busily  enjoying  himself  in  a  puddle,  with  dirt  and  wi 
thighs ;  so,  being  a  bachelor,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  a 
called  out  to  him,  "  Why  are  you  not  in  school,  my  lad  ?  "  A 
"  Please,  sir,  Pve  got  the  bronchitis,  and  my  mother  won't  le 

This  is  another  of  his  anecdotes :  There  is  in  some  scho 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  bully."  Well,  the  schoc 
bully  in  it,  who,  among  other  pranks,  broke  the  school  win 
him,  he  was  caught  in  the  very  act ;  and  the  master  determi 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  occasion.  So  he  f< 
into  a  jury,  and  said  he  would  be  judge.  The  broken  windov 
the  stone  that  did  the  mischief  was  shown,  and  all  the  circun 
were  related  by  him ;  then  the  jury  was  asked  to  give  its  ver 
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and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  as  they  shouted  out  with  one 
voice,  "Not  guilty!"  Thereupon,  the  school-master  being  shocked  at  the  ver- 
dict, thrashed  the  offender  and  the  jury. 

Gerfnany,—P^  reform  in  secondary  education,  such  as  is  demanded  at  present 
by  all  strata  of  society  in  Germany,  and  which  finds  a  staunch  supporter  in  the 
young  Emperor,  Wilhelm  II,  has  its  opponents  chiefly  among  the  professors  in 
the  universities.  These  are  fighting  for  retention  of  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the 
modern  current  rejects  these  languages.  The  outcome  will  be  watched  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  Voss,  Ztg.  in  Berlin  states  that  when  at  the  close  of  the  impressive 
memorial  service  at  the  grave  of  Ad.  Diesterweg,  the  noted  German  educator, 
a  committee  of  teachers  from  Bremen  laid  down  a  laurel  wreath  fastened  with  a 
conspicuously  red  ribbon,  the  bystanders  at  first  suspected  a  socialistic  demon- 
stration, until  it  was  stated  that  the  color  of  mourning  in  Bremen  is  red,  not 
black. 

France,— In  1887,  29,000  children  were  convicted  in  the  courts  of  France, 
and  443  children  ended  their  lives  by  suicide.  This  is  a  fearful  record.  The 
Council  of  Nantes  moves  in  consequence  of  this  record  a  reinstatement  of  the 
study  of  religion,  which  was  replaced  by  instruction  in  morals.  Since  the  state- 
ment for  1887  is  given  without  a  chance  for  comparison  with  other  years,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  withhold  judgment. 


[For  the  Journal.] 

Fenelon's  "Education  of  Girls." 

The  "Education  of  Girls."  By  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Kate  Lupton,  M.  A.  (Vanderbilt  University).  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
1891.    Pages  120,  i2mo. 

This  old  book  is  startling  for  its  modem  wisdom.  It  brings  to  us  Fenelon 
at  his  best.  That  same  charming  style,  that  spiritualized  common  sense,  that 
thinking  beyond  his  environment  and  ahead  of  his  times,  that  piercing  observa- 
tion and  sweet  candor  of  expression,  which  made  Telemachus  a  book  for  every 
age  and  every  land,  are  all  here  spread  before  us  in  this  luminous  treatise  on 
education,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  its  equal  among  the  books  of  the  present 
day  in  the  soundness  of  its  philosophy  and  the  availability  of  its  methods.  The 
author's  insight  into  mind  and  character  is  almost  infallible.  His  criticisms  on 
the  female  mind  are  very  entertaining,  but  modern  gallantry  would  scarcely 
allow  the  reader  to  admit  their  strict  accuracy.  His  observations  on  childhood 
and  the  methods  of  instructing  the  infantile  mind  are  admirable. 

This  book  of  Fenelon's  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  irreligious  persons  or  to 
any  who  believe  that  religion  is  a  subject  that  should  be  ignored  in  education. 
Fenelon  was  a  profoundly  religious  man,  and  assumes  that  the  only  sound  train- 
ing of  children  is  and  must  always  be  based  on  religion  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a 
life.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  religion  in  schools,  as  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject  he  has  special  reference  to  home  teaching.  Being  a  Catholic 
archbishop,  the  author  in  writing  about  religious  instruction  could  scarcely  fail 
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to  mention  topics  on  which  the  Protestant  would  disa|_ 
stances  are  so  few,  in  comparison  with  the  mention  of"  era 
which  all  agree,  that  no  devout  mind  could  take  afleace  in 
author  is  so  admirable  in  his  directions  as  to  the  proper  i 
children  in  religious  doctrine  that  he  should  be  consulted  1 
ested  in  this  important  subject.  And  even  those  who  may  i 
ject  itself,  may  find  in  the  author's  method  many  valuable  su| 
be  made  useful  in  teaching  other  things. 

Most  of  the  book  is  equally  applicable  to  children  of  \n 
the  author  takes  up  the  girls  he  comments  on  their  \ireakn< 
that  is  amusing.  Of  course,  an  old  celibate  would  not  thini 
to  be  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  women^s  endowments,  but,  in  f. 
of  the  ruling  sentiment  of  two  hundred  years  ago  in  his 
female  mind,  and  he  proposes  a  scheme  of  education,  which 
judged  by  modern  standards,  is  far  in  advance  of  what  was  1 
great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  philosophy,  its  methoc 
human  nature  and  its  exaltation  of  moral  training.  The  s 
charming,  and  the  author  must  make  a  friend  and  admirer  o 

Strangely  enough  Fenelon's  translator  is  a  woman,  and 
not  provided  for  in  his  philosophy.  Probably  it  never  occ 
bishop  that  in  a  century  or  two  women  would  be  winnings  th 
the  great  Universities,  and  would  be  among  the  first  and 
applying  his  own  principles  of  education.  But  here  is  one  of 
women— an  A.  M.  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  subsequently  a  s 
then  an  able  and  thoroughly  successful  teacher  of  the  phy 
State  Female  Normal  School  of  Virginia ;  and  still  an  unsp 
ing  what  is  not  unfrequently  denied,  that  intellectual  streng 
ing  in  a  woman  are  not  incompatible  with  modesty  and  g^ei 
that  makes  her  lovable. 

Miss  Lupton  has  done  her  work  well ;  its  accuracy  o 
assumed ;  its  literary  merit  is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  small 
up,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all  who  value  the  greatest  < 
the  proper  education  of  the  human  mind  and  character. 


Composition  Work  in  a  Massachusetts  Hi  \ 

We  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  practical  teachers  that  1 
of  what  is  actually  done  in  given  lines  of  work  are  amonj 
contributions  to  practical  teaching.    We  have  also  been  rep  \ 
publish  specimens  of  school  compositions.    We  have  alwa;  \ 
paring  experiences,  and  we  are  not  averse  to  printing  specit   i 
work  if  they  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  either  helpful  or  sug^ge    : 
therefore,  to  set  before  our  readers  briefly  a  method  whic 
practice  in  the  High  School  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  to  sho> 
work  there.    This  is  not  done  at  the  suggestion  or  in  the  ^^^ 
in  that  place,  though  at  our  request  they  kindly  allowed  ^^  ^ 
We  do  not  present  the  scheme  or  the  results  as  the  u\tV^°^^^ 
fection.    We  can,  however,  personally  vouch  for  the  trt^^^^ 
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here  j^i  ven.  It  offers  something  definite  and  tangible  for  suggestion  or  criticism, 
and  it  shows  how  at  least  one  school  is  succeeding  in  the  all-important  work  of 
getting  the  pupils  to  write.  We  shall  be  glad,  either  by  criticism  or  by  the  telling 
of  some  other  experience,  to  be  shown  a  more  excellent  way. 

The  compositions  given  below  are  all  exact  reproductions  of  the  first  draft 
handed  to  the  teacher.  They  embody  none  of  the  corrections  or  suggestions 
which  v^ere  made  when  they  were  examined;  and  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that  mistakes  are  much  more  apparent  when  displayed  in  cold  type  than  when 
half  concealed,  as  they  often  are,  in  a  manuscript.  We  recently  received  from 
a  principal  of  a  high  school  in  a  well-known  town  a  manuscript  on  composition 
work,  intended  for  publication  in  The  Academy^  which  had  decidedly  more 
faults  in  punctuation,  spelling  and  grammatical  form  than  any  one  of  the  com- 
positions given  below.  The  writer  had  evidently  been  unable  to  see  in  his  manu- 
script mistakes  which  would  have  been  very  plain  to  him  had  they  appeared  in 
type.  The  compositions  which  we  print  are  simply  average  samples  of  those 
which  we  saw.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Eaton,  principal  of  the  school, 
for  kindly  allowing  us  to  examine  the  work  and  make  our  own  selection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  each  pupil  is  furnished  with  two  blank  books 
containing  forty  pages  of  the  usual  essay  size.    Composition  work  is  a  regular 
exercise  for  a  brief  period  every  day.    Not  less  than  a  page  is  written  daily  by 
each  pupil,  and  more  is  allowed  if  the  subject  is  found  congenial  and  the  pupil 
is  inclined  to  write  more.    We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  allowed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  a  kind  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
pupil,  usually  requiring  no  special  preparation,  and  are  largely  on  subjects  of 
local  or  temporary  interest.    Almost  without  exception,  the  compositions  begin 
without  introduction  or  preliminary,  say  something  plainly  and  directly,  and 
stop.    There  is  no  attempt  at  originality,  though  from  a  careful  examination,  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  usually  appears  in  his  work. 
The  exercise  is  occasionally  varied  by  a  dictation,  which  may  be  made  of  great 
value  by  bearing  directly  on  the  work.     For  example,  in  all  these  books  which 
we  examined,  we  found  copied  out  a  dictation  exercise  on  the  use  of  shall  and 
^ill,  and  should  and  would. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  five  compositions  have  been  written  in  one  of 
the  books,  which  is  then  handed  to  the  teacher  for  examination  and  correction  ; 
and  the  following  week  the  second  book  is  used  for  the  next  five  compositions. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  first  book  is  returned  to  the  pupil  and  the 
second  is  handed  to  the  teacher.  In  this  way.  the  teacher's  work  and  the  pupil's 
work  go  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that  the  pupil  has  a  daily  exercise 
in  composition  as  in  any  other  subject,  and  learns  to  write  by  writing.     He  is  not 
Drought  up   once  a  week  or  once  a  month  before  the  task  of  writing  a  set 
«ssay ;  and    by  constant  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  writing  he  ceases  to  regard 
an  exercise  in  composition  as  a  formidable  task.    In  the  second  place,  he  does 
»s  work  each  day  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  who  can  in  this  way  see  that  he 
0€^  It  out  of  his  own  head  and  without  assistance.     In  the  third  place,  all  his 
past  compositions  of  the  term  are  constantly  at  hand  for  comparison,  and  the 
teacher  is  thus  able  to  correct  more  easily  the  besetting  faults  of  each  individual, 
mi   V^^*^*^^^   the  themes  nor  the  treatment  of  them  require  or  mdicate  mature 
nas.    They  would  be  out  of  place  in  high-school  work  if  they  either  assumed 
^««nanded  profundity  of  thought  or  originality  of   treatment.      They  are 
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simple  school  exercises,  designed  for  a  definite  purpose 
attain  the  power  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  simple  vvay 
given  subject. 

FIRE  IN  CONCORD 

Last  night  in  the  part  of  Concord  known  as  Nine  A.< 
started  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  buii 
but  by  hard  work  the  barn  was  saved.  The  buildings 
Wheeler.  There  are  two  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  th< 
the  girl  after  putting  the  baby  to  bed  threw  a  lighted  mal 
other  that  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded.  About  8.30  pm  ^ 
smell  of  smoke  and  soon  found  that  one  room  of  the  h* 
alarm  was  rung  but  when  the  firemen  reached  the  place  al 
save  the  barn.  There  was  no  water  near  except  a  well  wl: 
pumped  dry.  But  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  firemen 
been  destroyed  also. 

FOOTBALL 

Last  Thursday  the  first  game  of  football  that  has  been 
years 

The  two  clubs  were  the  Concord  High  School  and  the 
was  for  the  championship  of  Concord.  As  early  as  nine 
football  cranks  came  and  when  the  game  commenced  four 
on  the  grounds.  The  hustlers  won  the  toss  and  took  the 
School  formed  a  V  and  gained  about  ten  yards.  Afler  a  ; 
Hustlers  fumbled  the  ball  and  a  touchdown  was  made  by  Ja 
to  kick  a  goal.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  ball  stayed  in  tl 
Then  Ballou,  full  back  of  the  Hustlers  kicked  the  ball.  E 
but  it  rolled  away :  then  Buttrick  also  failed  to  drop  on  it 
but  it  was  back  of  the  High  School  goal  and  a  safety  was  sc 
If  Buttrick  had  held  the  ball  the  Hustlers  would  have  see 
probably  kicked  a  goal.  Afler  this  the  ball  was  kept  in  t 
until  time  was  called.  The  score :  4-2  in  In  the  last  half  t 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Ballou  hurt  his  foot  while  looking 
lef^  the  field.  A  kick  was  the  result  and  the  High  School 
only  seven  minutes  more  to  play  they  ought  to  have  played 

ADVENTURE  ON  ICE 

One  day  early  last  spring  about  twenty  boys  were  skat 
the  river.  The  ice  was  thick  but  did  not  extend  very  /ar  o 
of  the  boys  had  a  old  axe  with  him  and  to  amuse  himself  c 
off  pieces  of  the  ice.  One  of  the  boys  thought  it  would  a 
down  the  river  on  a  large  cake  Accordingly  they  cut  a  lar 
floated  away  three  boys  jumped  on  it.  There  did  not  seen 
of  the  ice  breaking,  but  one  of  the  boys  who  remained  on 
more  boys  and  they  ran  to  his  house  and  after  some  trouble  1 

They  started  down  the  river  after  the  cake  of  ice,  bi 
reach  it  the  cake  arrived  at  the  stone  bridge  and  the  boys  pi 
They  did  not  intend  to  desert  their  strange  boat  but  gath( 
and  sticks  and  started  a  fire  on  it.    Then  they  started  ofi  agt 
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F>ossibJ>. 
^^f>^rs,  thaf, 
'"^'^ost  in  ^ 

Some  P^ 
^^^s    unjustly  ^ 

^^isrepreseixt^ 

Concord,  th^^^ 
pie  could  ^«^^%^ 
effects  and  v^;^ 
tVie  people  ^^ 
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I  t^ndge.  As  it  was  to  dark  to  proceed  any  farther  the 
f^r^  not  in  as  bad  a  condttioQ  as  their  would  be  reai 
y  and  before  they  could  get  back  was  half  full  of  w 
Up  ^^  the  ice  and  were  turning  it  over  when  their  w^elj 
z^lce  the  ice.     Fortunately  the  water  was  shallow  and  t, 

ROCKS  ON  THE  TRACK. 

^t  to  wreck  a  train  was  made  at  Sejjview  Monday  nigrht, 
the  track,  the  most  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  man/s  / 
--ho  walk  regularly  between  here  and  East  MarshlieJ< 
^  umbered  about  seventy,  and  they  were  piled  along  irisi* 
w^e  in  the  road,  where  there  is  quite  an  embankment. 

evidently  placed  there  to  derail  the  next  southbt^md  t) 
i^ld  one,  as  the  rocks  were  place  in  positiort  at  dayligl 
^  ere  found  in  the  same  place  about  two  weeks  ago. 

HEN  STEALING. 

^  r  part  of  August,  three  or  four  boys  from   Concord  set 

^^ear  Fair  Haven  Bay  with  the  intention  of  spending:  t 

^  selves  in  a  half  civilized  condition.    At  first   aU  went 

^  have  continued  so  had  they  not  run  out  of  provisioi 

^o  satisfy  their  appetites  with  grass  and  clam-shells,  the 

,5a  couple  of  bags  and  marched  silently  along:  until  they 

they  passed  around  the  barn  they  were  confronteia 

^^rted  for   them  but  he  was  suddenly  seized   by  the  tail 

through    the  air  once  or   twice  felt  his   head   strike 

^le  tree  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  of  conscio 

pples.     Then  the  boys  stole  into  the  hen-house  an<d 

1  hens  and  thrust  them  mercilessly  into  the  bags,  therr 

c3.tnp  to  sleep  with  quiet  consciences  and  dream  of  the 

^^tie  morning. 

AEHTER.  THE   CONTEST. 

I^^e  campaign  is  over,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  diflfere 

publican  papers,  for  the  Democratic  victory-    Some  of  ti 

T&C^  to  a  certain  extent,  and  some  are  absurd  and  aaius 

fore  the  election,  foretold  a  great  Republican  victory,  ar 

jngr  reasons  for  the  defeat. 

j-s  attribute  it  to  the  McICinley  bill,  and  claim  that  thii 

presented  by  the  Democrats.     If  the  Democrats  were 

ft,  did  not  the  Republicans  have  an  equal  chance  to  i 

in  a  more  favornble  lij^hl.     Mr,  Greenhalge  said,  in  his 

^^e  bill  had  been  put  in  operation  before  eleciion,  so  thai 

the  effects  and    vote  accordingly.    The  people  did 

d  accordini^ly  and  now  the  Republican  papt^rs  are  clai] 

no  oppo^^^i^'  to  appreciate  the  bill. 


LYCEUM. 

^re  had  the  pleasure  "of  seeing  some  pictures  and^jst€ 
G.  P'  <^iloian,    ort  English  Ufe  and  scenes^ 


^Ir.  Gilm 
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with  a  glowing  account  of  the  past  achevements  of  the 
then  described  some  stereopticon  views  of  noted  Eng^lisl  i 

He  was  a  little  too  eloquent  for  this  town.  His  lai  i 
lofty  descriptions  and  stiff  phrases,  which  he  endeavore ; 
to  render  with  great  eloquence.  He  ended  with  a  eul 
and  nobody  seemed  very  sorry  when  he  finished,  althou 
good. 

It  seems  very  poor  policy  for  the  directors  of  the  L5 
money,  for  one  or  two  concerts  and  sacrifice  all  the  other 
concerts. 

NEGRO  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  cot  , 
weighty  that  confronts  our  legislators    The  negro  was  en:  1 
five  years  ago,  but  he  is  not  yet  entirely  free.    The  in  ten 
mer  masters  toward  him,  and  the  prejudice  against  a  r 
centuries,  still  fetter  him  and  rob  him  of  his  rights. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  an  important  factor,  (ai 
one)  in  all  political  conflicts.  Naturally,  the  majority  of  n 
lican  ticket  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Democrats  1 
white  men  of  the  South  openly  declare  that  the  negro  i 
carry  out  their  threats  by  force  of  arms. 

The  northern  Republicans,  still  jealous  of  the  South, 
of  these  outrages,  and  refuse  to  hear  of  any  mitigating  circi 
there  undoubtedly  are  many  cases  of  outrage  in  the  Sou 
Republican  journals  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  very  pr 
cratic  papers,  of  course,  omit  any  report  of  this  kind.  T 
the  two  races  have  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  dispute  as  ti 
be  a  benefit  to  the  negros  and  to  the  country  if,  the  blac 
our  states,  and  established  elsewhere.  Several  ways  cpi  • 
have  been  proposed.  The  first,  emigration,  was  tried  an< 
Another  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  set  apart  a  certa 
for  the  negros  and  collect  them  on  it. 

But  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  ot 
alien  race,  ignorant,  and  superstitious  as  they  would  br^c 
from  the  whites,  participating  in  our  government  and  ^b 
evils  which  menace  the  South  today  would  then  threat ^et 
an  even  greater  extent.  The  negroes  would  soon  loose  ^1 
they  have  attained  and  would  become  ignorant  lazy  ancd 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  whites. 

Possibly,  by  removing  his  legal  rights  and  by  making-  n 
him,  the  negro  could  be  exterminated,  by  this  would  be 
the  least,  an  unchristian  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 

But  the  most  humane  and  the  most  practicable  way  to 
to  educate  the  black  man,  put  him  on  a  footing  of  equal 
and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  He  can  be  educated,  a 
can  and  will  educate  himself.  Give  him  his  rights  and  n< 
as  good  if,  not  a  better,  citizen  than  many  of  our  voters  tt 
sity  to  the  country,  especially  to  the  South,  where  labor  ii 
heat  of  a  southern  sun,  is  impossible  for  white  men.    T 
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^f-   the  negro  in  this  country,  both  depend  upon  their  workine  to- 

\t^Tth^Z  T"  ^^"'''"^*^  ^'  '^^  promising  future  of  the  recon- 
L^ri  n  tne  black  |b  taken  away. 


t:he  School  Window. 
^wcn  School. 


-A  View  frox^rm. 
THeWallc   Tr-^ 

^oncord  Lit>«-a.ry. 

^  I-etter  or    Int:roductioii 
•^^quest  for   I  „  trroduction. 

feif  *"'  S°n  of    Eric. ' 

^-vo,„H^„  i«    .Brazil. 

**awthor«      .^   -ft^rrival  in  Lisbon. 
Thesch      ^^    House. 

The  New  -i^^*"' 

The  King^^^»-. 

'Washingtc:^  ,^lr-^^^g:hters. 

Sleig-hing.  ^    birthday. 

May  Basket  ^^ 

April  Vac^^^   * 

A  Short  Jc^  ^^  J^^  • 

Stanley's  ^^  ^  ^,^y- 

House  Pla^^n^^  *^*orations. 

Dangers  o  ^     :fc-\ 

What  Bact:^,^!^*^<:tric  Lighting. 

smokeless    ^^^^  ^'^• 

I^auraBnei^^^der. 

carrying  V-^^^. 

}?lrt  a  I^^^  •^1^^'^  **  ^^^ool  Yesterday. 


v-oncord. 


Lexington. 
^^  ^^  m  Concord. 


/Wt>^  t^«volvi>5^^  Lexingtoi 


l^^ji^o-Hi' 


An  Old  House. 

La  Grippe. 

Decoration  Day. 

A  Sleig:hing  Party. 

Boating  on  the  River. 

Chaucer's  "Clerk's  Tale." 

A  Deserted  House. 

An  Old  Chair. 

Fortune  Favors  the  Brave. 

The  Strike  in  Australia. 

May  Day. 

The  last  Snow  Storm. 

The  Weather  Yesterday. 

The  Snow  Blockade. 

The  Hudson  River  Tunnel. 

The  Samoan  Question. 

Muzzling  Dogs. 

Yale  and  Harvard  Foot-ball  Game. 

The  National  League. 

The  American  Association. 

The  Players'  League. 

Boston  Newspapers. 

A  New  Invention. 

The  Silver  Question. 

The  Increase  of  the  Navy. 

The  World's  Fair. 

Ice  Cutting. 

Toboganning. 

The  Pan-American  Council. 

Freight  Car  Couplings. 

The  Minute  Man. 

Electric  Cars. 

Drinking  Water. 

A  Railroad  Accident. 

The  Census  Enumerators. 

Different  Kinds  of  Money. 

An  Entertainment  by  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind  Children. 
The  United  States  Debt. 
Utilizing  Coal  Dust. 
Artificial  Ice. 
Execution  by  Electricity. 
A  Great  Engineering  Feat. 
Tardiness. 
How  Oysters  are  Obtained. 

^The  Acadetny 
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Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Magic  ] 

The  "Magic"  lantern  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  camer-a 
which  is  unknown.  Its  invention  is  usually  attributed  to  J< 
Libri  (^Histoire  des  Sciences  MathemaHques  en  Italie,  P; 
octavo)  has  shown  that  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by  aui 
date. 

The  first  mention  of  the  camera  obscura  occurs  in  unp 
of  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  sculptor  and  architect 
Da  Vinci  was  born  in  1452  and  died  in  1519.  His  reputal 
mortal,  but  it  is  less  generally  known  that  he  was  well  ver 
science,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  astronomy,  geometry,  ph] 
and  anatomy.  In  several  of  these  branches  he  made  o 
anticipating  later  philosophers. 

In  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Libri,  Da  Vinci  proposed  a  t 
he  seeks  to  explain  by  reference  to  the  camera  obscura.  ( 
This  takes  the  invention  back  into  the  fifteenth  century — ss 

In  a  work  published  in  152 1  by  Csesarino,  a  Milanese  a 
the  invention  to  a  Benedictine  monk,  Dom  Panunce,  wl 
garded  as  doubtful.    (Libri  IV,  303.) 

Cardanus,  an  Italian  physician,  mathematician  and  s 
the  camera  obscura  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  verutn  sui 
Nuremberg  in  1550. 

All  these  references  antedate  John  Baptist  Porta's  woi 
ra/is,"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1553,  when 
was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  While  Porta  was  not  the  in^ 
obscura  in  its  simplest  form,  he  has  the  honor  of  first  eni( 
to  perfect  the  images,  and  of  placing  transparent  drawings  < 
To  these  drawings  he  attached  movable  parts,  and  these  { 
effects,  which  the  unlearned  ascribed  to  magic — ^a  term  co 
tern  ever  since. 

Porta's  camera  obscura  consisted  of  a  simple  box  wi 
one  side,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  entered  and  fel 
screen  at  the  opposite  side.    The  lens  was  subsequently  ins 

The  difJerence  between  a  dark  chamber  of  this  cons 
lantern  is  very  slight,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  relative  pos 
source  of  illumination.    By  whom  the  great  improvement 
tuting  artificial  light  for  sunlight  in  exhibiting  transparent 
to  the  writer. 

Deschales,  in  his  "  Mundus  MathemaHcus  "  (Leyden,  167 
possibly  the  physician  Thomas  Bartholin,  showed  him  in  16 
having  two  convex  lenses.    Pog-£^.  Gesch,  Pkys.^  p.  436.) 

Athanasius  Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  professor  of  ma 
legio  Romano  (born  1602,  died  1680),  in  his  second  edition  oj 
et  Ufnbrce^**  1671,  describes  the  magic  lantern. 

The  oxy-hydrogen  light  now  commonly  used  in  connec 
tion  of  pictures  by  the  lantern  was  the  invention  of  Thoma 
Royal  Engineers  (born  1797,  died  1840),  who  employed  it  ii 
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*^etricaJ  survey  of  Ireland.    The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  had,  however, 

t>een  established  in  1801  by  Professor  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.    To  prevent 

^^plosions    from  the  ignition  of  the  mixed  gases,  Dr.  Hare  also  applied  the 

I^rincipJe  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  safety  lamp,  but  this  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

f<^^  it  did  not  prevent  some  disastrous  explosions.    Later  the  so-called  "safety 

jet  "  was  introduced,  consisting  of  concentric  tubes,  which  prevent  the  gases, 

oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  mingling  previous  to  their  issuing  from  the  orifice. 

This  invention  is  variously  ascribed  to  Hemming,  Mangham,  and  Daniell.    The 

p>ubh'cation  of  the  latter  is  dated  1S33,—//.  C  Bolton  {New  York  City)  in  Scien- 


Notes. 

One  of  t:he  grandest  things  in  having  rights  is,  that,  being  your  rights,  you 
may  give  thienn  w^.— Mac  Donald. 

He  that  oannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass 
himself;  for   ^very  man  has  need  to  be  iox%\s&Ci,— Edward  Herbert. 

Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
you  come  in  contact  with,  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.— 
X'homas  C/i^:zZT9^ers. 

Sow  g^ooci  services;  sweet  remembrances  will  grow  from  them. — Madame 
de  Stdtl. 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  bound  together.-^ G^^M^. 

BvBRY  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated  ;  whence  it 
is  tba*^  o^^  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days,  and  Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this 
point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number  not  his  years,  but  his  di?Lys.— Bishop  Hall. 

CyjlWS^'-'Oniy  a  frown.    But  it  left  a  sad  void  in  the  child's   heart— quivering 

lip^^^    ^^^"^r"^*  eyes. 

Of^^y  ^  ^^^^^-      But  how  it  cheered  the  heart,  engendered  hope,  and  cast  a  halo 
^^ligW  around  that  sick  bed. 

Ofiiy  «  ^f^ay    sunbeam.     Yet  it  cheered  a  wretched  abode— gladdened  a 

^    O^^^^ZTf^  ""-^  ^^ouragement,2is\nz\^^ox^'    It  gave  a  drooping:  spirit  new 
lif^.  ""^^  HI  ^"^  victory. 

^^t  us  neip  the  fajien  still,  though  they  never  help  us,  and  let  us  lend  without 
^^^cting  the  usury  ^f  gratitude.-  Thackeray, 

"  PouTKNEss  is  like  an  air-cushion.    There  may  be  nothing  solid  in  it,  but 
It  eases  tne  jolts  of  this  world  wonderfully." 

^^  h"  ''k^^''^  "^^^  ^^^^y^  supply  the  absence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot 
^UPP^^       ^^55ence  of  good  n^iiure.^ Addison. 
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EDITOBIAL. 

National  Educational  Association— Annual 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Associatio 
the  present  year  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  July  i 
on  this  occasion  be  of  an  international  character,  it  protnis 
ful  meeting  of  the  series.  Most  of  the  railroads  have 
plus  I2.00  membership  fee  to  all  who  attend  the  meeting 
the  public  generally  as  well  as  the  teachers.  The  Can 
preparations  to  welcome^  and  entertain  the  visiting  t 
cheap  excursions  are  being  arranged  to  all  important  pc 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  sea-side,  after  the  Convent! 
teachers  the  best  opportunity  for  enjoying  their  summer 
had.  The  ofhcial  Bulletin,  containing  programme  f< 
arrangements,  and  all  other  particulars,  is  ready,  and 
one  desiring  it,  on  their  dropping  a  post  card  to  Mr.  H. 
Committee,  Toronto. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  PICTURESQUE  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.  I 
Dearborn  Grammar  School,  Boston,  author  of  **  Methods 
Second  Book.  This  Continent  of  Ours.  Boston:  L< 
Received  from  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  is  a  reading  book^  and  a  very  attractive  one.  We 
system  of  teaching  geography  will  ever  supplant  the  regular  ( 
use  of  his  books  must  add  largely  to  the  interest  of  that  stnd> 
labor  of  teaching.  This  <<  Second  Book ''  is  especially  inte 
trated,  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  geography.  J 
useful  and  practical  information,  valuable  to  both  teacher  and 
wise  be  obtained  without  extended  research  and  reference  to  m 

EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.     By  Will 
and  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University. 
Price,  1 1. 20. 

We  consider  this  the  best  edition  of  the  Gallic  War  whi< 
We  have  not  space  to  mention  half  its  advantages.  The  intro 
Cdesar,  history  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  a  sketch 
warfare,  so  arranged  that  the  facts  present  themselves  in  a  coi 
be  referred  to  by  references  from  the  text.  The  work  contai 
and  proper  names,  and  numerous  illustrations  are  inserted  in  tl 

COLOMBA.  Par  Prosper  M^rim^e,  with  introduction  and*  note 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  State  UniversiC] 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

This  is  another  of  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series,  aa 
teacher.  The  introduction  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  ant 
characteristics.    The  notes  are  brief,  but  scholarly  and  helpfuL 
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BUSINESS  BOOK-KEEPING.  A  Manual  of  Modem  Methods  in  Recording  Business 
Transactions.  Common  School  Edition.  Single  Entry.  By  George  E.  Gay. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  75  cents. 

The  forms  presented  in  this  book  are  taken  from  the  methods  of  the  best  accountants, 
and  the  transactions  are  taken  from  the  records  of  actual  business  and  are  complete  and 
representative  within  their  limits.  While  the  special  needs  of  public  schools  are  kept  in 
view  in  preparing  the  book,  it  is  so  simple  and  complete  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  those  who  wish,  by  private  study,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  book-keeping. 

NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Fred  Parker  Emery,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company.     Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

This  book  consists  merely  of  notes  of  the  author's  course  of  lectures  before  his  own 
classes.  It  is  not  a  text-book.  The  author  believes  that  literature  is  to  be  learned  by 
reading  it  and  studying  it,  not  by  reading  about  it  and  studying  abcmt  it — a  wholesome 
doctrine — and  his  aim  is  to  indicate  to  the  student  what  is  best  worth  his  time  to  read  and 
to  study.    For  such  a  purpose  the  book  is  valuable. 


MARMION.     A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.     By  Sir  Walter  ScoU.    With  notes  by  D.  H.  M. 

Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 
THE  ALHAMBRA.     By  Washington  Irving.     Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Alice  H. 

White.     Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

These  are  two  recent  numbers  in  Ginn's  Classics  for  Children,  and  we  again  commend 
these  publishers  for  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing  in  this  line. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  USES  OF  THE  MOODS  IN  GREEK  AND  LATIN.  Set  forth 
in  Parallel  Arrangement.  By  Robert  P.  Keep.  Revised  Edition.  Boston:  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

This  pamphlet  first  appeared  in  1879.  A  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1882.  This 
fact  attests  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received,  and  now  we  have  a  revised  edition  in 
which  modifications  and  improvements  are  made  by  the  help  of  Prof.  J.  C  Rolfe,  of 
Michigan  University.  It  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  the  student,  but  it  should  not  take 
the  place  of  the  grammar. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  STORIES.  Newly  translated.  In  two  parts.  Part  II.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  50.  Issued  quar- 
terly at  fifteen  cents  a  number. 

This  number  contains  The  Snow  Queen,  The  Flax,  The  Nightingale,  and  other 
stories. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  PublUher, 
Lansing,  Michigan.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  108  pages  is  crammed  full  of  most  valuable  instruction.  It  is 
divided  into  five  chapters :  U^vemment  Before  the  Constitution.  II.  Constitution  of 
"     -  ^^        -  '"     w...„,, T-KW      V.    Review 


the  United  Sutes.    III.    Ii 


^^vei 
^i^^ant 


IV.    Miscellaneous  Tables. 


.    ___        ^      ^>  Papers.      IV.    Miscellaneous  Tables,      v 
Questions  and  Index.     But  this  docs  not  at  all  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work.     .^^  w«,jr 

'  ,  section  by  section,  and  clause  by  clause,  but 


Not  only 


is  the  Constitution  discussed  article  by  article,  section  by  section,  and  clause  oy  ciausc,  out 
the  duties  of  citizenship  are  constantly  inculcated,  and  every  lesson  is  followed  by  questions 
which  insure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.     Apt  and  striking  quotations  appear  quite 
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frequently  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and  they  serve  to  give  pi 
gether  we  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  work,  and  would  like 
our  schools. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  J.  L.  Hill  Publishing  Company  for 
of  Lodges,  Churches,  and  Military  of  the  City  of  Richmond, 
and  hours  of  meeting,  and  other  information  of  local  interest. 

From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  we  have  The  ] 
cation  in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  A.  M.,  and  The 
(1876-1891),  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  President. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Bureau,  we 
53,  Statistics  of  Education. 

From  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  their  Catalogue  and  Anna 

From  Cornell  University,  Announcement  of  Courses  in  thi 
of  Philosophy. 

Also  from  the  Peabody  Normal  College  their  interesting  Ca 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Twenty  Questions  About  Steamships.— i.  What 
first  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  how  long  die 

2.  What  is  the  largest  passenger  steamship  in  commh 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  steamship  like  the  **  Majestic 

4.  What  steamship  carries  the  largest  number  of  cabi 

5.  What  has  been  the  greatest  day's  run  of  any  ocean 

6.  Is  speed  materially  increased  by  twin  screws  ? 

7.  What  line  has  the  largest  Trans*Atlantic  fleet  o 
steamships,  and  how  many  ? 

8.  How  many  steamships  are  there  engaged  in  the  Tr 
trade  ? 

9.  What  is  the  longest  steamship  now  in  service  in  th< 

10.  What  captain  has  been  the  longest  in  the  Trans-At 

11.  How  many  cabin  passengers  were  landed  in  New  ^ 

12.  How  much  coal  is  consumed  by  one  of  the  grea 
hours  ? 

13.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  a  single  voyage— N 
and  return  ? 

14.  What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  *'Grea^Bpt 
launched  ?  and  what  was  her  horse  power  ?  ^H 

15.  What  is  the  length  of  a  nautical  knot  in  land  measi 

16.  (a)  What  is  the  distance  sailed,  in  nautical  miles 
Liverpool  ? 

{d)  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  ? 
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17.  (a)  Between  what  points  are  records  estimated  ? 

{d)  What  is  the  first  light  sighted  on  the  British  coast?    The  American  ? 

18.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  ever  landed  in  New  York  in 
a  year  ?    In  a  day  ? 

19.  What  was  the  first  regular  Trans-Atlantic  line,  and  when  established  ? 

20.  What  are  the  chief  landing  ports  on  the  European  side  ? 


Answers.— I.  The  "Savannah,"  in  1819.    Twenty-five  days.     (The  usual 
time  for  one  of  the  fast  clipper  ships  was  from  16  to  21  days). 

2.  "  City  of  Paris."     10,499  tons  displacement. 

3.  Nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 

4.  The  "  Etruria."    550. 

5.  515  miles. 

6.  No ;  but  the  vessel  can  turn  quicker,  and  if  one  shaft  breaks  the  other  will 
carry  her  into  port. 

7.  North  German  Lloyd.    Twelve  vessels. 

8.  About  90. 

9.  The  ** Teutonic,"  56508  feet  long. 

10.  Captain  Brooks  of  the  "Arizona,"  Guion  Line. 

11.  99.189. 

12.  About  three  hundred  tons,  or  466  pounds  a  minute. 
13-  l75,ooo. 

14.  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  25  feet  draught.    Launched  January  10,  1856. 
Horse  power,  6,600.    She  had  both  side  wheels  and  screw. 
15-  6,080  feet.     A  land  mile  is  5,280  feet. 

16.  {a)  New  York  to  Sandy  Hook,  16  miles ;  Sandy  Hook  to  Roches  Point, 
Northern  track,  2,805  miles;  Southern  track,  2,880  miles;  from  Roches  Point  to 
Mersey  Bar,  229  miles;  and  from  the  Bar  to  Stage  Landing  in  Liverpool,  14  miles. 
Totals:  Northern  track,  3,064  miles ;  Southern  track,  3,139  miles. 
(^)  From  Liverpool  Landing  to  Roches  Point,  243  miles ;  from  Roches  Point 
to  Sandy  Hook  Light,  Northern  track,  2,780  miles  ;  Southern  track,  2,850  miles  ; 
Sandy  Hook  to  New  York,  16  miles. 

Totals :  Northern  track,  3,039  miles  ;  Southern  track,  3,109  miles. 
17.  (a)  Sandy  Hook  and  Daunt*s  Rock,  Queenstown  Harbor,  near  Roches  Point. 
(*)  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  South  Coast  of  Ireland ;  Nantucket  or  Fire  Island. 
i8-  455,450  in  1883.    Nearly  10,000  May  11,  1887. 

19-  The  British  and  American  Royal  Mail  and  Steam  Packet  Co.  Founded 
in  1840  by  Samuel  Cunard. 

20.  Liverpool  for  the  Cunard,  Inman,  White  Star,  Guion,  and  Anchor  Lines  ; 
Havre  for  the  French ;  Bremen  for  the  North  German  Lloyd  ;  Antwerp  for  the 
Red  Star;  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  for  the  Netherlands;  Glasgow  for  the 
Anchor  and  State ;  Hamburg  for  the  Hamburg- American  ;  Copenhagen  for  the 
Thingvalla.— /r^^^  Q^^an  Steamship  Series  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  ApriL 

The  May  number  ofjf  AtlanHc  MofUhly  contains  a  number  of  articles  of 
interest  to  teachers.  Chilfamong  these  is  a  very  interesting  and  able  paper  by 
Professor  Truman  Henry  Safford,  of  Williams  College,  on  the  "Modem  Teaching 
of  Arithmetic."  The  author  traces  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  our  own  day,  shows  the  great  influence  of  Warren  Col- 
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burn  and  his  First  Lessons,  and  ends  his  paper  with  a  lo    i 
method  and  its  adaptability  to  the  present  times  and      i 
Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  third  and  fir 
Parkman*s  "  Capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  New  Englaa<^ 
tion  of  Stockton's  amusing  story,  "The  House  of  MB.r 
extract,  never  before  printed,  from  the  diary  of  R.    H.    "- 
on  the  Grand  Canal  of  China  "  in  the  spring  and   eaf  ^> 
Jewett  has  another  of  her  interesting  stories  of  New  Knji 
Winby,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  part  in  a  country  si 
the  customary  reviews  (among  them  one  on  Professor 
and  Studies,  Educational  and  Literary,")  and  Monthly   O 

The  May  number  of  the  Educational  Review  will  t^a 
many  because  of  its  containing  probably  the  last  pul>lic 
lamented  Dr.  Howard  Crosby— a  brief  article  on  •'  Re 
Schools" ;  and  also  an  article  on  "  My  Pedagogic  Autobio;; 
by  the  late  R.  H.  Quick,  the  widely-read  author  of  "  Edu<; 

The  other  striking  features  of  the  number  are  article;  i 
of  State  Universities,"  by  ex-President  Horace  Davis/  of 
fornia,  and  on  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Element  i 
Salmon,  of  Vassar ;  the  last  of  Prof.  De  Garmo's  papers 
from  Friedrich  Kirchner  on  educational  matters  in  Prussi ; 
ham's  recent  address  before  the  University  Extension  Soci  i 
reviews  by  Professors  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale;  A.  B.  Ha 
Dewey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Wm.  North  Rice,  o 
Hyslop,  of  Columbia,  and  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain.    Tl 
with  the  May  number.    The  beginning  of  the  new  volu 
subscribe. 

The  fifth  paper  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly's  illi 
Development  of  American  Industries  since  Columbus  wi 
facture  of  Wool.  It  will  appear  in  the  June  number,  and  tt 
ter  North,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wo< 
special  agent  of  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  concluding^  p 
White's  paper  on  Miracles  and  Medicine  will  appear  in  the 
portion  of  the  record  deals  with  changes  of  vogue  in  rem 
relics,  theological  intolerance  of  Jewish  and  other  physic 
anaesthetics,  the  history  of  the  royal  touch,  and  similar  i 
title,  Our  Grandfathers  Died  too  Young,  will  doubtless  a 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett's  article.  The  essay  describes  the  p 
which  has  doubled  the  average  length  of  life  in  civilized  o 
hundred  years.  A  great  number  of  curious  customs  are  i 
ably  readable  essay  on  Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Captui 
Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  will  contribute.  The  Pearl  of  Pm^tice 
of  quaint  medical  prescriptions,  printed  in  London  over  twi 
some  extracts  from  which  are  embodied  in  an  article  by  M 
son.  After  reading  the  list  of  ingredients  in  some  of  these 
one  need  wonder  about  the  origin  of  the  saying,  "  The  n| 
the  disease." 
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The  Yellow  Ribbon  Speaker.  Readings  and  Recitations.  Compiled  by 
Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  AHca  Stone  Blackwell,  and  Lucy  Elmine  Anthony.  This 
work  contains  a  fine  collection  of  readings  and  recitations,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  adapted  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  usefulness — not  only  for  ordinary 
schooKpurposes  but  for  exhibitions,  entertainments,  reading  clubs,  etc.  The 
selections  run  from  "grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  all  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  the  subject  of  '*  Equal  Rights,"  and  all  having  literary  merit, 
having  been  chosen  by  the  editors  from  among  the  gems  of  such  brilliant 
writers  as  Wendell  Phillips,  Phoebe  Gary,  Grace  Greenwood,  Lucy  Stone, 
George  William  Curtis,  Eliza  Sproat  Turner,  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake,  etc.,  etc. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  also  announce  for  immediate  publication  "  The  White 
Ribbon  Speaker,''  and  "The  Blue  Ribbon  Speaker." 


lamea  in  me  iviay  numocr :  ocmcs — r 
operative  Housekeeping  ;  A  Bridesmaic 
Informal  Afternoons :  How  the  May  Qui 
and  Tea  Toilets ;  Dining  Here  and  The 
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There  are  many  taking  features  in  the  April  WIDE  AWAKE,  with  its  frontispiece  of  White 
Lilies :  Cholleymyisses'  Afflicted  Holiday,  by  the  author  of  Cape  Cod  Folks.  E^g-Rollin^^  at  the 
White  House  on  Easter  Monday,  by  Professor  Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  quintette 
of  admirable  short  stories :  The  Mysterious  Choir  Boy,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  Jr.;  Hone  Wine's 
Sea  Voyage,  by  Elizabeth  Cumings ;  The  Story  of  My  Bank  Book,  by  Louisa  Trumbull  Ccra^swell; 
A  Lost  Story,  by  Anna  Leach,  and  The  Cock  of  Sebastopol,  by  M.  M.  Steele.  Two  Natural  History 
papers  :  A  Precious  Bug,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris,  and  Concerning  Bats,  by  Grant  Allen.  An  exquisite 
Mother-Song  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Blake,  and  a  Tuscan  "  Stomefli,"  by  Mrs.  Cavazzi.  with  a  beautiful 
picture  by  Irving  R.  Wiles.  An  outspoken  Margaret-Patty  Letter,  by  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  and  no 
end  of  short  articles,  pictures  and  poems.  The  serials  are  captivating  this  month  :  Five  Little  Pep- 
pers Grown  Up,  by  Margaret  Sidney ;  Cab  and  Caboose,  by  Kirk  Monroe,  and  Marietta's  Good 
Times,  by  Marietta  Ambrosi. 

TABLE  TALK  for  May  is  at  hand,  with  a  list  of  suggestions  of  good  things  aggravating  in  the 
extreme,  until  one  sees  how  plain  this  bright  little  magazine  makes  tneir  preparation.  Its  culinary 
and  household  departments  are  teeming  with  good  things,  demonstrating  as  usual  its  position  as  the 
American  authority  upon  these  subjects.  We  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  con- 
tained in  the  May  number :  Berries— How  to  Prepare,  Keep  and  Use  Them ;  A  Chapter  on  Co- 
Bridesmaid's  Luncheon :  A  Yellow  Luncheon ;  New  Menus  for  May  ; 
"  "  Oueen  Sups;  Housekeepers'  In<]uiries  ;  Fashionable  Luncheon 
nere,  and  many  other  things  to  interest  the  housewife. 

THE  CH  AUTAUQUAN  for  May  presents  the  following  attractive  table  of  contents :  The  Intellec- 
tual Development  of  the  English  People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical  Talks  on  Writing  Eng- 
lish, Part  IV,  by  Professor  William  Minto,  M.  A.  Life  in  Modern  England,  II,  by  J.  Ranken  Towse. 
Literar\'  England  under  the  Guelfs,  by  James  A.  Harrison,  LL.  D.  Constantinople  and  the  Waning 
Turks,  oy  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.  D.  Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  England's  Posses- 
sions in  Africa,  by  H.  Chatelaine.  Studies  in  Astronomy,  VIII,  by  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  The  Carni- 
val at  Nice,  by  Fannie  C.  W.  Barbour.  John  Jacob  Astor,  by  Julian  Ralph.  How  to  Invest  Money, 
by  Judge  William  W.  Carruth.  The  Epworth  League,  by  J.  E.Price.  The  American  Cabinet,  by 
Eugene  L.  Didier.  General  Booth's  *'  In  Darkest  England,"  by  G.  Valbert.  Storm  Phenomena,  by 
Fcnx  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  The  Hollanders  in  America,  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas.  The  Woman's  World  of 
London,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  How  I  Became  a  Rose  Grower,  by  Miss  S.  S.  Nivison.  M.  D. 
The  Artist  Meissonier,  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Corson.  Shall  Women  Work  for  Pay  ?  by  Miss  Ednah  D. 
Cheney.  The  Wiles  of  a  Warbler,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller.  The  Conservatism  of  German  Women, 
by  Fraulein  H.  Buzello-Sturmer.  The  Home  of  Frances  E.  Willard,  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  How  a 
Married  Woman  May  Make  a  Will,  bv'  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.  B.  A  Glance  into  Little  China, 
by  Flora  Best  Harris.  The  Higher  Education  of  Woman  in  Europe,  by  Ruth  Morse.  Concerning 
an  American  Institution,  by  Helen  A.  Hawley.  Carpet  and  Wall-Paper  Designing  for  Women,  by 
Alice  Donleyy.  The  poems  of  the  number  are  by  O.  F.  Emerson  and  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell.  The 
usual  editorial  and  department  space  are  well  fillecl. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents  :  Broadway,  the  Twenty-third  Street  Crossing 
(Frontispiece).  An  Ocean  SteamshipT-The  Ship's  Company,  by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant  iT. 
S.  Navy  (the  second  article  of  the  series  upon  Ocean  Steamships).  An  Alabama  Courtship,  Part  I, 
by  F.  J.  Stimson  (to  be  concluded  in  June).  From  the  Hungarian,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  A 
Spectre  of  Folly,  by  Octave  Thanet.  The  Transfer  of  the  Temples  of  Ise,  by  E.  H.  House.  As  to 
Spring,  by  Ed wara  S.  Martin.  Terry,  Part  Third.  Chapters  XV,  XVI  (begun  in  June,  1890— con- 
cluded}. Broadway,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  (the  first  article  of  the  series  on  the  Great  Streets 
of  the  World) .  A  Fragment  of  a  Play,  with  a  Chorus,  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright.  Shakespeare  as  an 
Actor,  by  Alexander  Cargill  (with  many  reproductions  of  old  prints,  portraits,  etc. — ^from  the  collec- 
tion of  Henry  Irving,  Esq.,  by  permission,  and  from  other  sources).  To  the  Dewy  Wind  Flower,  by 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Dream  Poetry,  by  Bessie  A.  Flcklen.  A  Toledo  Blade,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
The  Point  (»  View  (Impressionism,  Thackeray  and  the  Biographer,  "  Truth,"  Patagonia  Irredenta). 
8 
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THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.    Contents  for  May : 
of  Science,  XII,  Miracles  and  Medicine,  Part  I,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  £ 
and  Machine  Refrigeration,  by  Frederick  A.  Femald  (illustrated).     PI 
Sheridan  Delepine,  M.  B.    Some  Games  of  the  Zuni,  by  John  G.   O^w 
ment  in  Moral  Training,  by  Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee.    Professor  Huxley  on    tj 
of  Argyll  (concluded).    My  Garden  on  an  Onion,  by  Catherine  B.  Clajn 
of  Patent  Medicine,  by  Lee  J.  Vance.    The  French  Institute,  by  W.  C.  I 
Messiah,  by  Dominick  Daly.    The  Education  of  Children.    Sketch  of 
portrait.    Correspondence  :  Ethics  in  the  Schools.    Editor's  Table  :  Tim 
The  Doctrine  of  Natural  Selection.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscelh 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents:  Vampires,  by  J 
ences  of  a  Photograper,  by  A.  Bogardus.  Lost  Treasures  of  Literature,  i 
by  Charles  Henry  Luders.  That  Hound  o'  Joel  Trout's,  by  M.  G.  McC 
Wistcr.  Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley,  III,  edited  by 
Woman,  by  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  A  Blossom  from  the  Hague,  by  Wi 
Patience  Stapleton.  Aims  of  University  Extension,  by  Sydney  T.  Skk 
ton  Scollard.  What  Country  Girls  Can  Do.  by  Grace  H.  Dodge.  Lat 
Keely.  The  Personality  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Frank  A.  Burr.  Thi 
Some  Letters  to  Tulien  Gordon.  John  Dickinson,  by  Anne  H.  Whart 
Francis  Howard  Williams.  Maidens  Choosing,  by  Frederic  M.  Bird.  > 
leading  artists). 

THE  HOME  MAKER.  May:  The  Three  Fates,  a  new  novel  by 
attractively.  The  illustrated  articles  are.  Some  Old  Time  Jersey  Wc< 
"  Bridal  ol  Lady  Kitty  Alexander,"  and  followed  by  the  "  Camera,"  ilh 
tinguished  amateurs,  including  Miss  Catherine  Reed  Barnes,  Mr.  Elbri 
Harper,  Mr.  David  Williams,  and  others.  *'  Bicycling  for  Women  "  is  c 
a  well  known  New  York  expert,  Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Redding,  editor  of 
editor  continues  her  series  ol  papers  under  tne  head  of  "  Our  Little  W< 
matters  in  the  "Arm  Chair."  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  Clinton  Scollar< 
Carlotta  Perry  contribute  charming  poems,  and  there  are  short  stories  anc 
miscellaneous  and  domestic  matter,  besides  the  valuable  "Cycle"  de 
records  of  nearly  a  hundred  federated  clubs. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  May.  Contents  :  Walt  Whitm£ 
Horace  L.  Traubel.  The  Old  Red  Schoolhouse  (illustrated),  by  Heler 
Wife,  by  Kate  Putnam  Osjg^ood.  The  Loyalists  illustrated),  by  James  H: 
New  England  Birds,  by  Simon  Pease  Cheney.  The  Mountain  and  Bral 
Poor  Little  Miss  Severance  (illustrated),  by  Fanny  Louise  Weaver.  Kar 
by  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman.  A  Fair  Exchange,  by  Dorothy  Prescott.  T 
Charles  Hallock.  Bird  on  the  Greening  Bough,  by  Clinton  Scollard. 
Lovejoy— Hero  and  Martyr  (illustrated),  by  Thomas  Dimmock.  The  01< 
(illustrated),  by  Milton  T.  Adkins.  Some  Old  Newspapers,  by  O.  S 
Sketches,  by  Catherine  Thayer.  My  Lady  Wentworth,  by  Adeline  A.  K 
by  W.  F.  Dole.  The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Hospitals,  by  Mrs.  Annie  Wi 
Omnibus. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  May.  Contents :  Frontispiece,  "  Spring  Blosso 
Emily  Dickinson.  The  Siege  of  Calais  (a  ballad),  by  Nora  Perry.  Plct 
The  Land  of  Pluck,  Second  Paper,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Three  intc 
Jessie  B.  McClure.  The  Boy  Settlers,  by  Noah  Brooks.  Hobby-Horse 
"Nations  (verse),  by  Margaret  Johnson.  The  Manners  of  Sheep  (verse), 
Chapters  I,  II,  III,  by  J.  O.  Davidson.  The  Pathetic  Ballad  of  Clarinthij 
Laura  E.  Richards.  April  Guests,  by  Alice  Maude  Ewell.  Picture  *' G< 
Park."  A  Lesson  in  Happiness,  by  W.  J.  Henderson.  I  Had  a  Little  Ro' 
Redmond.  The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford.  by  J.  T,  Trowbridge.  What 
line  Evans.  My  Microscope,  by  Mary  V.  Worstell.  The  Professor  and  tl 
Oliver  Herford.  A  Turning  Point,  by  Katherine  McDowell  Rice.  Dorotli 
byj.  W.Smith.  The  Way  to  Travel  (verse),  by  Valentine  Adams.  A  1 
Pratt.  For  Very  Little  Folks:  Pussy  and  the  Turtle.  Jack-in-the-Pulp 
Riddle-box. 

THE  CENTURY  for  May.  Contents:  Portrait  of  Emperor  Nichola 
Fishes  of  the  Florida  Reef,  by  C.  F.  Holder.  Illusions,  by  Robert  Undei 
the  Empire  and  Restoration,  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason.  •  The  Squirrel  Ini 
Poetry,  by  O.  C.  Auringer.  Visible  Sound,  I,  Voice- Figures,  by  Margaret 
ment,  by  Sophie  B.  Herrick.  Of  One  We  Love  or  Hate,  by  Maurice  I 
Doctor  (begun  in  February'),  by  Edward  Eggleston.  Ballad  of  an  Old 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  by  Josephine  Lazarus.  A  Bulgarian  Opera  Bouffe,  bj 
Disguise,  by  Frances  Louise  Bushnell.  At  the  Court  of  the  Czar  (in  twt 
Mimin  Dallas.  A  Heady  Maid,  bv  Louise  Morgan  Sill.  Exhibition  of  Ar 
by  William  Lewis  Eraser.  Old  tius  Lawson,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Jot 
Diplomatists  and  their  Shirt  of  Nessus,  A  Chapter  of  Secret  History,  b 
Mining  in  California,  by  E.  G.  Waite.  In  Beaver  Cove,  by  Matt  Crim.  1 
Letters.    Bric-a-Brac 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  the  Living  Age  for  th 
and  i8th  contain  Sedgwick's  Life  and  Letters :  A  Visit  to  the  Grande 
Edwardes  at  Pcshawur,  and  The  Contrasts  of  English  and  French  Literati 
The  Seal  Islands  of  Behring's  Sea ;  "  Eothen  "  Kmglake,  aud  Horace  Wa 
of  a  London  Fog :  Epitaphs,  and  Biblical  Drama  in  South  Staffordshire j 
deads,  and  Bank  Deposits  ;  Our  Village  Book  Club ;  with  instalments  of"  1 
"  Eight  Days,"  and  ^'  Madeleine's  Story,"  and  poetry. 
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"l^  MASSBY,  SupU  Public  Instruction,      -     -    Edito 
GIL  VRA  V,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,     -      -     AssoHc 


i»  unt  to  every  Qmnty  SuiperiiUendenl and  DiaMet  OUrk,  and  mutthe  ear^fi 
prop9rtif  anul  traiumitted  to  their  twceuori  in  qfiee.j 


Grayson  County  Leads. 

^^munications  received  from  superintendents,  trustees,  an< 
.^^  ^^  degree  of  activity  in  institute  work  that  is  hig-hly  g 
^^^^^1  circulars,  letters,  etc.,  many  superintendeats  hs 
-  ^^^^^  their  teachers  which  can  not  fail  to  result  in  an  inipr 
^       School  work, 

-J^  ^   it  is  pleaded,  in  some  instances,  that  low  salaries  i 

^^:^ar  teachers  from  attending  institutes,    there  is    on  th 

ool  officers  and  teachers  a  growing  appreciation  of  th< 

^^s  to  these  ends,     Grayson  county  presents  a    case 

ndent  Hale  writes  that  his  boards  agree  to  increase  th 

who  attend  institutes.     This  is  a  move  in  the  right  \ 

^^^^ed  on  correct  principles  of  sound  school  economy.     \ 

eachers   for  better  work,  and   better  work   should  c 

Our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  superintendent  and 

ji^  and  their  good  example  is  commended  to  others. 

school  officers  have  expressed  their  purpose  to  co-op 

plans   devised  for  the  improvement  of  teachers.     T 

urgr^  not  to  relax  their  effi^rts,  but  rather  to  take  coura 

^^t    auspicious  outlook,  and  renew  their   energies.     Int 

dGtits  must  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  their  indiffere 

of  interest  in  the  work  affected  them  alone,  they  mighi 

;    but  their   apathy  involves  the  fate  of  the  importai 

to  their  hands.     They  are  held  responsible  for  the  a 

that   trust.     By  failure  to  impress  upon  their  teachers 

f  regfuJar  and  constant  attendance  upon  institutes,  the> 

B    agency  for     promoting  the  efficiency    of   the  scha 

detit  may  thinlc  he  can  affi^rd  to  do  this,  but  can  his 

ave  it  done  ? 
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Circular  No.  62 — Peabody  Institute 

Commonwealth  of  \ 

Department  of  Public  I2 

Superintendent's  C 

Richmond,  Aj 

To  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  demand 
in  the  school-room,  as  in  other  sphere3.  of  activity,  is 
positive  and  exacting.  Only  an  unenlightened  public  \ 
tent  with  a  low  grade  of  teaching  ability.  More  liben 
more  decided  ability  to  confer  systematic  instruction  a 
the  teacher.  Teachers  must  meet  these  requirements,  c 
for  those  who  will.  The  teacher  who  fits  himself,  by  thoro 
education  and  training,  for  a  higher  degree  of  efficienc} 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labors. 

Institutes  are  recognized  as  valuable  instrumentalities  \ 
ment  of  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that  Virginia  makes 
them.  While,  by  liberal  appropriations  from  the  Peah 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  ; 
from  official  statistics  that  more  than  three  thousand 
thousand  colored  teachers  of  public  schools  have  not  atte 
Institute. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Department  to  elevate  the  teach 
worth  and  work,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
Superintendent  does  not  claim  authority  to  require  tea( 
institutes,  but  he  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  encourage  sc 
give  preference  in  the  employment  of  teachers  to  those 
them.  Therefore,  the  earnest  attention  of  teachers  is 
following  outline  of  work  proposed  for  this  summer: 

Bedford  City. — July  4th-3ist. 
Conductor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Glass,  Superintendent  of  Schoo 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

Psychology. — Mr.   Jno.   A.  Cunningham,   Principal 
Normal  School. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic, — Miss  Celestia  Parrish,  State  F 
School. 

Methods  in  U,  S.  History.— U.rs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska, 
Normal  School. 
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i^ruage  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. — Miss  Id 
^ton,  D.  C. 

anced  Heading,— ^xs,  Wm.  M.  Strother,  Lynchburg 
siolo^y  and  Hygiene.— Ur.  J.  H.  Riddick,     Randol 

^^htnetic, — Mr.  D.  Warwick  Read,  New  London  Acade 
^^^il  Music. — Mr.  Louis  Schehlmann,  Lynchburg-. 
L^ses  may  also  be  formed  in  Civil  Government,  School 
'  ^a^  Geography. 

tr-      rates  of  board  and  other  particulars,    address   Supei 
■-i-ass,  Lynchburg^,  or  Superintendent  N.  D-  Hawkins,  Bed 

Hampton.— July  8th-August  4th. 
^  '^^ucior,  Professor  Charles  H.  Winston,  Richmond  Co 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

need  Grammar,  Psychology,  and  Elementary  Science- 
.  Winston. 
^^^nietic  and  Physiology.— yix.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,   Prin< 
Portsmouth. 
aphy   and  Methods  of  Teaching,— Professor  Hugh 
J^^nt  of  Pedagogics,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
^^z^^Zy  ^^^  Language  Lessons. — Miss  Mamie  T.   Nferedi 

ounty. 
^^^^z^£^' — Miss  Annie  Winston,  Richmond. 

ary  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  will  be  provided. 
d  will  cost  $16  for  the  term,  or  from  $4  to  $5  a  week. 
^-ess   Superintendent  J.  M.  Willis,  Hampton,  for  infori 
^odations,  etc. 

Harrisonburg.— July  6th-3ist. 

-^^^ttcf^^,  Mr.  George  R.  Pace,  Principal  Bellevue  Scho( 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 
draii^ing.  Grammatical  Analysis,  and  Psychology,  ~^x 

^m^^^    ^^   ^^chnical  Grammar — Mr.   W.    W.     Ro 
indent  Schools,  Staunton. 

,jy  Methods   ^i^^/>>ly^W^^.— Miss  Virginia  Reynold 
ovtn^^  School. 

.ry,  £>rawingr,    €^nd  Pedagogics.— Mr  C.  E.  Barglebaug 
-^::=ded  School,  Harrisonburg. 
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English, — Miss  Loula  McKinney,  graduate  State  ! 
School,  and  of  Vassar  College. 

Primary  instruction  in  Vocal  Music  will  be  provided. 

Board  can  be  obtained  from  $3  to  $4  a  week. 

For  information  as  to  accommodations,  etc.,  address 
George  H.  Hulvey,  Bridgewater. 


FOR    COLORED    TEACHER5 

Alexandria.— August  3d-28th. 

Conductor,    Professor    Richard    L.    Carne,    City 
Schools,  Alexandria. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 

History,  Reading  and  Elocution,   Science  and  Ar 
and  School  Laws, — Professor  Richard  L.  Carne. 

Arithmetic,    Grammar  and   Composition, — Mr.  Noj 
Alexandria. 

Geography,  Map-drawing,  and  Spelling, — Mr.    Gc 
Jr.,  Richmond. 

Music  and  Penmanship. — Mr.  John  F.  Parker,  Alex 

Drawing, — Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  Alexandria, 

A  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  be  provided 

Board  will  cost  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  week. 

Address  Superintendent  R.  L.  Carne,  Alexandria,  foi 

West  Point.— July  8th-August  4th. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Frank  Trigg,  Lynchburg. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors: 

Mental  Philosophy,    Philosophy   and  History  of  . 
School  Laws. — Mr.  Frank  Trigg. 

Geography,  Natural  Science,  and  Physiology  and 
Geo.  E.  Stephens,  Lynchburg. 

Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  a; 
ing, — Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Thompson,  Henrico  county. 

Penmanship,  Spelling,  Reading  and  Elocution,  afid  1 
Miss  Kate  Randolph,  Richmond. 

An  elementary  course  in  Drawing  will  be  provided. 

Board  can  be  obtained  at  $3  a  week. 

Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Gwathmey,   Beulahville, 
county,  will  answer  inquiries  relating  to  accommodations,  < 
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Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg. 
Summer  Session,  June  i6th-July  17th. 
Conductor,  President  James  H.  Johnston. 

Course  of  Instruction  and  Instructors  : 
Psychology,— '^xt&\6&ci\,  Johnston. 
Reading  and  Writing. — Miss  L.  L.  Campbell. 
Grammar  and  History, — Miss  A.  W.  Poindexter. 
Music— y^xs.  Julia  Trent. 

Arithmetic  and  Geography, — Mrs.  D.  I.  Hayden. 
Model  School.— Urs.  J.  H.  Hayes. 
Arithmetic— Mt.  Walter  Johnson. 
Grammar  and  English  Literature,— l\x,  E.  D.  Scott 
History.— Ut.  G.  W.  Hayes. 

Geography  and  Physiology,— Mr,  James  M.  Colson. 
Pedagogics  and  History  of  Education,— Mr,  D.  B.  Williams. 

In  addition  to  the  course  oudined  above,  the  President  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  special  course  of  such  lectures  as  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers.     For  particulars,  address  President  Jas.  H.  Johnston,  Petersburg. 

The  Virginia  Colored  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Institute,  July  8th. 


The  Conductors  and  Instructors  are  teachers  of  experience  and 
tried  ability.  They  were  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work  assigned  them. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Travel.— Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  authorities  of  all  the  railroads  in  Virginia  for  reduced  rates  of  transpor- 
tation for  persons  who  desire  to  attend  the  institutes.  To  secure  these 
rates,  certificates  issued  by  this  Department  must  be  presented  to  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  starting  point.  These  certificates  can  be  obtained 
from  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  local  arrangements,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Richmond.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
rates  for  three  days  before  the  opening  of  each  institute,  and  will  be  good 
to  return  within  three  days  after  the  close  of  each. 

Special  Circulars  will  be  issued  by  the  local  officers,  setting  forth 
the  eligibility  of  the  respective  towns  for  the  location  of  institutes— the 
refinement  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  their  interest  in  public  education, 
the  healthfulness  of  the. climate,  etc.  All  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  teachers  will  be  made. 

Teachers  should  send  their  names  and  post-offices  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  local  arrangements  of  the  institute  they  desire  to 
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attend,  in  order  that  they  may  be  furnished  certific 
reduced  rates  of  travel,  and  that  they  may  be  assign 
places  before  the  opening  of  the  institutes. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Assc 

FERENCE  OF  THE   CoUNTY   AND  CiTY  SUPERINTE 

will  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d. 

Circulars  announcing  the  topics  selected  for  c 
cussion;  the  names  of  those  who  are  expected  to  ta 
discussions;  rates  of  travel,  board,  etc.,  will  be  issi 
these  organizations.  These  meetings  promise  to  t 
fitable,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  eamestl 
them. 

Peabody  Scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Norm 
Tenn.,  were  established  by  the  Peabody  Board  of 
southern  states  in  training  a  class  of  professionally  < 
the  public  schools.  To  Virginia  eighteen  of  th< 
allotted.  At  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  May,  si 
will  become  vacant.  Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  w! 
teaching  as  a  vocation,  should  apply  to  the  Supe 
Instruction  for  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
able  prizes. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  I 


Circular  No,  63 — Improvement  of  T 

Commonwealth 
Department  of  Publi 
Superintenden' 
Richmom 

To  County  arid  City  Superintendents 

of  Schools  and  District  Scho^ 

In  recalling  the  agencies  that  have  contributed 
public  school  system  of  Virginia,  this  Department 
mony  to  the  labors  of  the  faithful  teachers  empl( 
Often  ill-prepared  and  inexperienced,  with  limited 
tematic  instruction  or  professional  training,  without 
they  have  toiled  in  the  school-room  under  theini 
from  an  honest  purpose  to  faithfully  discharge  their 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  and  proper  j 
recognition  of  the  services  of  superintendents  and  ( 
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gent,  conscientious  exercise  of  their  functions,  if  considered  only  in  rela- 
tion to  licensing  and  employing  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  other 
valuable  services,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  building  up  the  school 
system. 

Gratified  at  the  evidences  of  our  substantial  progress  in  school  work, 
and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  present  educational  status,  we  can  not  fail  to  observe  that 
progress  brings  new  problems,  demands  new  methods  and  renewed 
activity.  These  conditions  impose  grave  responsibilities  upon  the  authori- 
ties that  administer  public  school  affairs,  and  they  must,  in  part,  at  least, 
share  them. 

The  fact,  that  the  progress  of  general  enlightenment  increases  the 
demand  for  skilled  work  in  the  school-room,  should  arouse  a  keener 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  In 
order  that  the  schools  may  meet  the  demands  of  this  enlightenment,  the 
standard  of  qualification  required  of  teachers  must  be  raised.  While  an 
intelligent  conversatism  must  guide  this  effort,  teachers  must  thoroughly 
equip  themselves  by  more  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  and  more 
strictly  professional  culture. 

Prominent  among  the  means  available  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects  are  the  Peabody  Institutes.  These  institutes,  designed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  are  supported 
by  Peabody  appropriations  made  through  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General 
Agent.  It  is  their  province  to  inspire  higher  ideals,  to  point  out  better 
methods,  to  stimulate  effort  in  the  direction  of  more  liberal  culture,  and 
to  create  a  more  professional  spirit.  Want  of  appreciation  of  these 
advantages  implies  inefficiency.  Superintendents,  and  trustees  are  held 
responsible  for  whatever  inefficiency  may  exist.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  urge  teachers  to  attend 
these  institutes.  And  the  State  Superintendent,  from  a  sense  of  his  own 
responsibility,  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  encourage  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  attend  institutes,  in  preference  to  those  who  do  not. 


Very  respectfully. 


John  E.  Massey, 

State  Superintendent, 


P.  S. — A  Conference  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  a  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  will  be  held 
at  Bedford  City,  Va.,  July  ist,  2d,  and  3d,  1891.  All  superintendents 
are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  school  trustees  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  them.  Particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  this 
office. 
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Programme  of  State  Educational  Associai 
of  Superintendents  of  Schools  of 

Meeting  to  be  Held  at  Bedford  City,  \ 

June  30TH — 8:30  P.   M. 
Opening  Exercises  at  Randolph- Macon  Acad 

July  ist— 9:30  A.  M. 

1.  ''State  Associations,'^ — Paper  by  Wm.  F. 
Richmond  city. 

Discussion:  Thos. E.  Royall, Superintendent  Nc 
Wyatt,  Principal  Lynchburg  High  School ; 
tendent  Tazewell  county. 

2.  ''How  to  Teach  Geography, '^ — To  be  suppl 

3.  ^'Public  Sentiment — How  Can  it  be  Educate^ 
ciation  of  the  Value  of  Education^  and  of  the  Nee 
Development  Abreast  with  the  Progress  in  other  Aa 
K.  C.  Murray,  Superintendent  Norfolk  city. 

Discussion :  L.  M.  Shumate,  Superintendent  Loi 
Huffard,  Superintendent  Wythe  county ;  Chi 
intendent  Spotsylvania  county. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Orga 

2:30  P.  M. 

4.  ^'Teachers'  Salaries — What  Legislation  Shi 
to  Secure  more  Prompt  Payments — Paper  by  Joh 
Superintendent. 

Discussion :  Lee  Britt,  Superintendent  Nansemond 
Principal  New  London  Academy;  C.  H.  Ch 
Appomattox  county. 

5.  "State  Institutes  or  Training  Schools**— Vz 
Handy,  Superintendent  Northampton  county. 

.  Discussion:  M.  M.  Lynch,  Superintendent  Fred 
Carne,  Superintendent  Alexandria  city;  FranI 
tendent  Smyth  county. 

8:30  P.  M. 

6.  "Uniformity  of  State  Examinations  of  Tea 
John  W.  Holcombe,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Indi 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  United  Slates. 

Discussion:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  School  Bullet 
N.  D.  Hawkins,  Superintendent  Bedford  county 
intendent  Lynchburg  city.    General  discussion. 
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July  20—9:30  A.  M. 

7.  "Duties  of  School  Superintendents y — Paper  by  Jas.  O.  Shepherd, 
Superintendent  Fluvanna  county. 

Discussion  :  John  L.  Buchanan,  ex  State  Superintendent ;  W.  W.  Robert- 
son, Superintendent  Staunton  city ;  D.  P.  Powers,  Superintendent  Al- 
bemarle county ;  L.  R.  Holland,  Superintendent  Roanoke  county. 

8.  ''Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office.'*— Fsiper  by  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Prin- 
cipal, Portsmouth. 

Discussion  :  Thos.  E.  Barksdale,  Superintendent  Halifax  county ;  J.  B.  T. 
Thornton,  Superintendent  Prince  William  county ;  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
Principal  Portsmouth  High  School. 

9.  '*Hozv  to  Study  Geography'' — To  be  supplied. 

2:30  P.  M. 

10.  '* Higher  Education  of  Woman'' — Paper  by  R.  C.  Saunders, 
Superintendent  Campbell  county. 

Discussion  :  George  R.  Blick,  Superintendent  Brunswick  county ;  Gavin 
Rawls,  Superintendent  Isle  of  Wight  county ;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska, 
State  Female  Normal  School. 

Adoption  of  Constitution  and  Election  of  Officers, 

8:30  P.  M. 

11.  '^ Needful  School  Legislation." — Paper  by  George  E.  Caskie, 
Superintendent  Nelson  county. 

Discussion  :  W.  E.  Coons,  Superintendent  Culpeper  county ;  F.  T.  West, 
Jr.,  Superintendent  Louisa  county;  M.  D.  Hall,  Superintendent 
Fairfax  county.    General  discussion. 

July  30—9:30  A.  M. 

12.  '^ Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion." —Pdiper  by  D.  M. 
Brown,  Superintendent  Petersburg  city. 

Discussion:  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  State  Female  Normal 
School;  John  A.  Hemdon,  Sr.,  Superintendent  Danville  city;  J.  F. 
Bryant,  Superintendent  Southampton  county. 

13.  "Character  Building" — Paper  by  J.  H.  Riddick,  Randolph- 
Macon  Academy. 

Discussion:  S.  F.  Chapman,  Superintendent  Alleghany  county;  Thos. 
W.  Smith,  Superintendent  Mecklenburg  county;  J.  P.  Britt,  Principal, 
Norfolk. 

14.  "Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools." — Papers  by  Miss  Celestia  Par- 
rish>  State  Female  Normal  School,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Minetree,  Principal, 
Petersburg. 

2:30  P.  M. 

General  Business. 
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8:30  P.  M. 

15.  '^Manual  Training'* — Paper  by  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion :  J.  J.  Gravatt,  Hampton  Institoi 
Hampton  Institute ;  C.  £.  Vawter,  Mill 

16.  ''Physical  Cu/lure.''— Paper  by  Ge< 
Richmond. 

Discussion:  F.  W.  Boatwright,  Richmond 
Randolph-Macon  Academy;  Mrs.  Willi 

Note. — Papers  are  limited  to  thirty  minui 
minutes  each. 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  active  co-operat 
teachers,  this  Association  can  be  made  a  potent 
work  of  the  State,  and  they  are  earnestly  requ< 
beginning  and  participate  in  the  proceedings  of 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  and  1 
Randolph-Macon  Academy,  where  board  can  b< 

This  Department  will  furnish  superintende 
tling  them  to  reduced  rates  of  travel.  Others  a 
ing  to  N.  D.  Hawkins,  superintendent  in  charg 
Bedford  City,  Va. 

President  State 
WILLIS  A.  JENKINS, 

Secretary  State  Educational  Association, 

JO 

and  ex-officio  President  Sup 
J.  A.  McGILVRAY, 

Secretary  Board  Education^ 

and  ex-officio  Secretary  Superintendents'  C 


Reduced  Rates  of  Travel 

For  the  Superintendents  Conference  and  State  Ai 

July  1-3,  1891, 

Board  :  At  Randolph  Macon  Academy,  $\ 
Bedford,  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day. 

Rates  of  Travel:  Round  trip  tickets  at 
per  mile  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Alexandria  6*  a 
&  Danville,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (including  divisi 
Norfolk  &  Western  (including  divisions),  Rickm 
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I^ofomac,  Hichmond  &  Danville  (including  divisions),  and  Seaboard  Air 
J^ine.  Baltimore  c^  Ohio  road,  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  mile  in  each 
£lireciion. 

Tickets  on  sale  June  26-July  3d,  inclusive,  and  good  to  return  until 
loly  7^^'       Oontinuous  passage  in  each  direction. 

The  /oil owing  rates  (round  trip)  will  govern  from   competitive  Ind 
Inaction  poi'^^' 

Fra^r^  Via,  j^^te. 

^lexancl«a  R.  &  D.  j  8  5s 

gl^rksville R.  &D.  tls 

^>lle R.  &D.  45I 

%io\^ N.&W.  ,00^ 

Pf^^ond  . R.  &  D.,  C.  &  O.,  or  R.  &  P.  e  95 

Cett^^^^^^^  issued   by  the  Department  of  Public   Instruction   will 

e  tbereauced  rates  adopted  for  the  Conference  and  Stite  Association 

seo^   ^\\  ibe  roads  named,  except  the  B.  &  O.     This  company  furnishes 

ov^^     ^  ♦♦  card,  orders." 

^^  ^  V^bere  teachers  travel  over  two  or  more  lines,  they  must  be  supplied 

3  certificate  for  each  line  traveled. 
^^^^  jTor  certificates  to  the  Association,  apply  to  Supt.  N.   D.   Hawkins 
^eaford  City,  Va. 

^        for  certificates  to  the  Conference,  apply  to  Department  of  Public 
struction,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  Peabody  Institutes. 

,  The  rales  adopted  for  the  Conference  and  Association  apply  also  to 

;  tHc  Institutes,  viz:  not  exceeding  fiue  cents  per  mile  for  the  round  trip 
over  all  the  roads  herein  named,  except  the  B.  &  O.,  over  which  road  the 
^te  IS  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  mile  in  each  direcHon. 


ijO^STITUTES. 


i 


Session. 


Y^aior^  City July  ^^^^ 

HarHsonburg juiy  ^^^ 

I  Petersburg^ W^'^-^u^it 

I  West  Foint U"!/ 8-Aue  T 

^  Alexandna Aue.  ,!!§;  ^' 


^^S'  3-28. 


Tickets  to  be 
Sold  to. 


Bedford. 
Staunton  or 

Strasburg. 

Hampton. 

Petersburg. 
West  Point. 
Alexandria. 


Dates  of 
Sale. 


June  26-July  31. 
{  July  3-31. 
July  5-Aug.  4. 
June  13-Tuly  17. 
July  5-Aug.  4. 
Aug.  1-28. 


Final 
Limit. 


Aug.  3. 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  7. 
July  20. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug  31. 
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Rates  (round-trip)  from  competitive  and 
TO  BEDFORD  CI 


4 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

FR< 

Alexandria 

Burkeville 

Clarksville 

Danville 

R.&  D. 
N.  &W. 
R.  &D. 
R.  &  D. 
R.  &D. 

J8  55 
4  30 
6  85 
4  55 
4  25 

Lynch bi 
Norfolk. 
Orange . 
Petersbi 

Charloltesville.... 

Richmoi 

TO  STAUNTON  (Harrisonbur 


FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

FROl 

Alexandria 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

R.  &D. 
C.  &0. 
R.&D. 
R.  &D. 

17  25 
I  95     1 
790 
4  60 

Norfolk.. 
Orange.. 

Lynchburg 

Petersbur 
Richmonc 

TO  HAMPTON. 


FROM. 


Burkeville 

Charlottesville. 

Clarksville 

Danville 


VIA. 


R.&D. 
C.  &0. 
R.&D. 
R.&D. 


RATE. 


FROM 


Lynchbuq 


%1  15 
8  65 

7  50     I  Petersbun 

8  70     \  Richmond 

'I  South  Bos 


TO  PETERSBURG. 


FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

1 

FROM. 

Burkeville 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

N.&W. 

C.  &0. 

/  R.  &  D.  or 

Ia.&d. 

/  R.  &  D.  or 
lA.  &D. 
N.&W. 

|2  60 

6  85 

{5   20 

6  15 

Norfolk.... 
Orange.... 
Richmond . 

Clarksville 

Lynchburg 

Staunton... 

i 
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TO  WEST  POINT. 


FROM. 

VIA.                 RATE. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

R.  &  D.       $4  55 
C.  &  O.          7  6o 
R.&D.         6  6o 
R.  &  D.         7  55 

Qj-anfire 

C.    &Or 

R.  &  P. 
R.&D. 
R.&D. 

$7  oo 

Burkeville 

Charlottesville. . . . 

Clarksville 

Danville r  •  • 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

South  Boston... 

4  oo 

2   oo 

6  75 

TO 

ALEXANDRIA. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

RATE. 

FROM. 

VIA. 

R.&D. 

R.  &P. 

R..  F.  &  P. 

C.  &0. 

RATE. 

R.&D. 

R.  &D. 
f  R.  &  D.  or 
\  A.  &  D. 
/  R.  &  D.  or 
lA.  &D. 

R.&D. 

$7  30 
5  30 

9  40 

9  40 
7  30 

$3  90 

Burkeville 

Charlottesville 

Clarksville 

Petersburg: 

Richmond 

Staunton 

1 
1 

6  65 
5  40 

7  25 

Lynchburg 

Certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
secure  the  reduced  rates  adopted  for  the  Institutes  over  all  the  roads 
named,  except  the  B.  &  O.  This  company  furnishes  its  own  "card 
orders."  . 

Where  teachers  use  two  or  more  lines  a  separate  certificate  is  needea 

for  each  line  traveled.  xt   r* 

For  certificates  for  the  Bedford  City  Institute,  address  Supt.  N.  D. 

Hawkins,  Bedford  City,  Va.  ■. 

For  certificates  for  the  Hampton  Institute,  address  Supt.  J.  M.  Wilhs, 

Hampton,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Harrisonburg  Institute,  address  Supt.  G.  H. 
Hulvey,  Bridgewater,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Alexandria  Institute,  address  Supt.  R.L.Carne. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  West  Point  Institute,  address  Supt.  J.  H. 
Gwathmey,  Beulahville,  King  William  county,  Va. 

For  certificates  for  the  Petersburg  Institute  (Summer  Session  Vir- 
ginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute)  address  President  Jas.  H.  Johnston, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

iV5»fe._Teachers  who  purpose  attending  the  Association  and  the  Bed- 
ford City  Institute  should  purchase  tickets  to  the  Institute,  as  these  tickets 
jtre  good  to  return  until  August  3d. 


MM  Ml  ^11      W"ptdJy    sDil  ht.THirmhtT.  b;   ih.'. 

IVI  I  I  I V  1^    I    ciivn  lDi'AlFtJc»,iAb^r*tCTil»f y  ll^i- 

■  11  %0  I  1  ■■    I    nuv  ^'Bli  du  1h»  Wc'th,        ^nty  t,.  Pr|i.|>;. 

W«  ftirnUh  •r«r7thlii|r*  W<-  Alntc  you.  .N^i  fUh.  Vlli,  .  Hn  .1^^.c.• 
70«rap*re  mom«nlt,or  ftFl  .yLi.Lir  timf  la  ifar  «tpr)(.      S  h^»   ■  .>ii 

B«flanen  «re  Mmiiif  flron^  t^i  w  V£u  ^mt  w^ck  iii'l  upw  g  r.J#, 
ana  more  aftor  ■  littlt  exbrTfrrtcfi.  H>  (-■n  filirnlvlt  ^^^u  The  itm^ 
ploTinent  nn>\  temch  you  fr  l[»:l:.  Nn  »r>«ii-i  t/v  ci|j[iiiji  ben.  Full 
hibmuitiuD   f-KKK.    TJt  r  i-:  A'  4  i»<,  ityiHTA,  JiAlSk. 


WE  OFFER  $1  PER  WORD  £ 

ster's  Encyclopedic  Dictionary.  Provided  we  are  paid  i 
tained  in  our  dictionary  and  not  found  in  any  other  Univers 
contains  fully  25,000  more  words,  phrases,  and  deBnitions  tfa 
Dictionary.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  circulars  and  particul 
WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 
May,  1891 — I  t  La 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEA( 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  every 
intendencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools 
Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Milits 
very  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  wi 

Our  Fourth  Manual  now  ready— will  give  full  information  as  to  th( 

Address  C.  J.   ALB 

February— <)  mos.  8CH00L  AND  C0LLE6B 

JOSEPH    GILL01 
STEEL   PENS 

'±'h±lil  MOST  I»EIiFECT  OF  ! 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings, 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  29 

For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.    303,  604,  an 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389, 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.  Nos.  404,  332 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^  SOh 
91  John  Stree 
Mc'h,  '91-1  y'r      HENJR  Y  HOE,  Sole  AgmL 

Register  now,  that  we  may  have  time  to  learn  your  merits  I: 
begins.     We  are  the  oldest  Teachers*  Agency  in  the  State.    Ad 

Texas  Teacht 

Mar.  91 — 3t 

NATIOJiAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  k% 

Furnishes  Schools  vnth   Teachers  without  Charge^  Aids  Teat 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property,  and  Publishes  the  Edu 

Teachers  Registered  Free. 

Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  ex] 

a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patnx 

facilities  for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.    yH 

Mar.  91— 6t 


IT    ST-A-ITIDS    J^T    THIE    HE^ID. 


THE  LMT-ROHNINe 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  ebowB  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  intrpdacing. 

Artiatically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  haa 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Bomefitic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  ha?  them. 
These  Attachments  ^nd  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Bichmond.  Va. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 


THE 


$30001 


>  A.  Y£A1f  !      I  undertake  to  hii««y 

lteachany/iiirljriiitcllipeut|H>Mono''Hflier 

Iscx,  who  c«n  rend   and   writp,  and  wno, 

I  after  InstrucliQii,  will  work  indastrloutly, 

^  -      _     -T  how  to  c-nni  Three  Tluiusaad  Dolfam  a 

l»«rln  their  own  loealitiM.  whvrfvprtheyHvc.I  will  alto  fhmt»h 

the  ■ituation  or«-nii>Ioynicnt.at  which  yn'u ran  fam  fliatainount. 

No  nionry  for  me  unless  ■uc■r^M(\ll  flinb<>v«.  Kfl«ilynnd  quickly 

Iramrd.  I  de«fr«9  but  ouo  workar  Jrom  each  dUJrirl  or  county.  I 

have  alr«ady  taught  and   provided   with  «m|ilovni(nl  n    lorro 

numbrr,  who  are  maklnfc  over  fSOOO  •  T4>nr  i>acli.  It  s  IV  EW 

and  (SO I.I I>.  Full  pnrlirular.T'RKK.   Adilr««s  at  once, 
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Should  Technical  Grammar  be  Taught  in  the  Common  Public 

Schools  ? 

BY  A  MEMBER   OF  THE  METHODS*   CLASS,  STATE   FEMALE   NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

FARMVILLE,  VA. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  ask  another. 

What  is  technical  grammar? 

The  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject  agree  in  the  substance  of  this 
definition :  Grammar  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  As  an  art,  it  is  sai4 
to  teach  one  *'to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety  ** ; 
as  a  science,  it  deals  with  the  history  and  structure  of  the  language,  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought. 

In  our  educational  reforms  we  are  striving,  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  that 
impedes  real  progress.  Under  this  head  we  put  all  means  that  fail  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Put  this  crucial  test  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar.  Was  it  not  in 
studying  the  best  forms  of  written  language  that  the  thought  of  reducing 
its  observed  laws  of  construction  was  suggested  to  scholars  ?  "  Did 
language  grow  out  of  grammar  or  grammar  out  of  language?" 

What  grammar  had  David  when  he  wrote  the  most  perfect  lyric 
poetry  to  be  found  in  any  tongue  ? 

What  did  Homer  know  of  noun  or  pronoun,  adjective  complement 
or  adjective  modifier  ?  I  imagine  his  perplexity  if  he  could  see  one  of 
his  sentences  as  it  would  be  diagrammed  by  a  modern  school-boy.  Can 
grammar  teach  one  to  write  an  Iliad  ? 

An  illustration  drawn  from  another  department  of  study  may  serve 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  Music,  like  language,  is  the 
expression  of  thought  by  means  of  symbols,  corresponding  to  sound 
symbols.  There  is  its  primer  with  its  laws,  its  notes  and  its  rests.  In 
proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  the  pupil  can  interpret  and  express 
these  symbols,  is  he  advanced  in  the  study  of  music.  The  careful  teacher 
will  provide  an  instrument  whose  tone  is  perfect.  By  imitation  of  a  perfect 
model  and  by  untiring  practice,  the  pupil  will  acquire  mechanical  skill. 
By  study  of  the  masters  his  soul  will  be  altered  until  he  can,  in  some 
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measure,  interpret  their  thoughts  with  his  own  finj 
soul  are  thus  trained  so  that  a  discordant  note  will 
I  not  until  then — is  he  ready  for  the  study  of  harm 

'  music. 

So  when  the  mind  has  recognized  language  as  tl 
when  by  its  use  the  pupil  can  express  his  own  thou 
can  really  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others  as  expres 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  its  wonderful  har 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Hill  says:  "The  great  essential  is  to  set  goo 
pupil.'' 

If  we  decide  that  the  study  of  technical  grami 
for  the  high  school,  do  we  also  take  the  study  of 
common  school  ? 

By  no  means.     Language- lessons  are  so  inseps 
other  studies  that  we  could  not  do  so  if  we  would. 
j  the  study  of  language  as  such  from  the  first  day  of  * 

Granting  that  language  is  taught  as  it  should  be — b 
models,  by  the  correct  interpretation  and  analysis  o 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  reproduce  these  thought 
own — it  will  require  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  ir 
his  study  and  all  the  thought-power  of  which  an  o 
age  is  capable. 

How  much  we  might  learn  from  nature  if  we  w< 
voice  !  In  order  to  produce  perfect  fruits,  she  muj 
soil  into  which  must  be  dropped  just  the  seed  that  wi 
fruit  desired,  and  then  she  waits  with  patience  for  raii 
their  part. 

**  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  con 

Spencer  says :  "  There  is  a  natural  process  of  n 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  injury.'*  "One  secret  is 
time  wisely."  He  also  speaks  of  "  That  intensely  stu 
ing  grammar  to  children." 

Page  says:  "Grammar  requires  more  maturity 
stand  its  relations  and  dependences  than  any  other  st 

To  quote  from  Bain:  "It  is  the  worst  econon 
mind's  natural  aptitude  for  any  subject  *  *  * 
difficult  than  arithmetic,  and  is  probably  on  a  par  wit 
algebra  and  geometry." 

Prof.  Johonnot,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Noi 
souri,  in  speaking  of  his  school,  says:  "  The  critica 
was  placed  in  the  advanced  course  along  with  logic." 
grammar  taught,  language-lessons  and  composition  b< 
for  it. 
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But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  Herbert 
Spencer  says:  ""Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two  values— value  as 
knowledge,  and  value  as  discipline.'*  Under  the  latter,  its  more  strictly 
psychological  aspect,  we  will  look  at  it.  The  chief  end  of  education  is  to 
secure  harmonious  development — a  symmetrical  growth  of  all  the  mental 
faculties.  That  grammar  does  train  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the 
a-easoning  power  we  do  not  deny;  so  does  logic;  so  does  psychology. 
The  importance  of  these  or  their  value  as  disciplinary  studies  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  time  at  which  they  should  be  taken  up.  The 
only  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  whether  granimar  is  the 
study  best  adapted  to  secure  the  symmetrical  development  desired.  Can 
it  not  be  provided  for  with  studies  better  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of 
a  child  at  this  stage  of  his  education  ? 

If  attention  is  secured,  every  study  strengthens  the  memory. 
There  are  few  lessons  which  may  not  be  made  use  of  to  exercise  the 
constructive  imagination.     In  elementary  science-lessons,    botany  and 
natural  history,  by  experiment,  observation  and  inference,  the  first  syste- 
matic  lessons  in  inductive  reasoning  are  given. 

In  arithmetic,  the  processes  are  mainly  deductive  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  truths  on  which  the  science  is  based. 

It  is  also  an  exact  science,  requiring  accurate  and  concise  statements 
of  truths  which  are  eternal  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  judgment  is  called  into  play  from  first  to  last— when  a  child 
compares  two  colors  and  pronounces  one  red,  the  other  green— also  m 
comparing  size,  weights,  distances.  The  language-lessons  furnish  mate- 
rial  for  its  development  in  matters  of  Hterary  taste.  This  discussion  of 
historical  events  and  characters  gives  fine  scope  for  its  exercise. 

I  think  we  cannot  urge  the  study  of  grammar  as  mental  discipline 
fvhen  it  is  so  well  provided  for  without  it. 

Some  history  of  language  should  precede  the  study  of  grammar, 
that  the  pupil  may  see  that  its  definitions  and  its  rules  were  not  made  for 
his  special  annoyance,  but  that  there  is  a  reason  why,  and  that  there  is  an 
end  in  view  worthy  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  attain. 

Scant  results  will  be  obtained  from  teaching  any  subject  till  there  is 
a  desire— nay,  almost  a  demand— of  the  mind  for  further  knowledge.  I 
think  this  point  will  hardly  be  reached  until  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter 
the  high  school.  Even  then,  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  pupil 
should  clearly  understand  that  he  is  using  it  as  a  help  in  analyzing  and 
interpreting  the  thoughts  expressed  by  others,  in  expressing  his  own 
with  greater  precision  and  in  accordance  with  estabUshed  usages.  It  is 
also  valuable  as  an  appeal  on  disputed  points;  though  the  doctors  them- 
selves  disagree,  and  some  even  affirm   that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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English  grammar.     After  all,  there  is  no  argun 
drawn  from  experience. 

From  this  point  of  view,  whose  opinion  could 
that  of  the  principal  of  our  own  State  Normal  sch 

I  give  it  in  his  own  words:  **  My  experience 
a  language  with  the  minimum  of  form,  and,  there! 
those  that  underlie  all  grammar,  the  conceptual 
thirteen  or .  fourteen  years  of  age  has  not  been  s 
enable  them  really  and  fruitfully  to  grasp  the  unde 
subject,  except  in  cases  of  unusual  precocity  or  ab 
the  language  faculty.  This  experience  is  derived 
ning  through  a  number  of  years,  and  embracing^ 
from  every  walk  in  life.'* 


On  the  Study  of  Geograp] 

There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  a 
graphical  studies  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  schc 
at  the  time  devoted  to  geography  in  the  public  s 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  topics.  Tall 
scholars,  and  the  parents,  and  the  loud  outcries  m; 
domination.  Confer  with  the  members  of  a  colle 
then,  from  authorities  like  Arnold  Guyot  or  Gee 
name  any  one  living),  the  most  glowing  commen 
will  be  heard,  but  oftener,  expressions  like  those  of! 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  frankly  admitt 
for  publication,  that  he  had  not  *  *  any  very  clear  id 
of  geography  as  a  separate  subject  would  mean,  < 
nature  of  the  lectures  of  a  professor  or  reader  in  g 
Trotter  was  a  scholar,  a  traveler,  a  man  of  vari< 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  modern  higher  edi 
ence  of  opinion  is  more  apparent  when  the  ways  o 
are  compared  with  those  of  English  and  American 
many,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  chairs  of  geogr 
high  distinction,  *  and  a  trustworthy  authority,  M 
that  their  courses  are  attended  by  from  twenty  t 
England,  the  neglect  of  geography  in  education  ha 
graphical  Society  to  concerted  efforts  for  reform.    T 

*  Since  the  days  of  Kant,  author  of  one  of  the  earlie 
a  succession  of  distinguished  Germans  have  been  devote 
boldt,  Berghaus,  Ritter,  Steffens,  Kiepert,  Petermann,  P. 
many  younger  men  deserve  remembrance. 
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of  that  body,  and  especially  the  first  volume  of  supplementary  papers, 
contain  many  significant  articles  upon  this  theme.  Among  them,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  specially  to  the  opinions  that  have  been  collected 
from  enlightened  men  in  different  countries  by  xhe  editor, 'Mr.  Keltie. 

In  the  United  States,  we  cannot  be  reproached  with  the  neglect  of 
geography.  The  public  chest,  from  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
the  private  purse,  from  the  days,  of  Peabody  and  Grinnell,  have  been 
opened  for  the  aid  of  continental,  oceanic,  Arctic,  and  African  researches. 
In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  much  time  (we  have  already  said)  is 
bestowed  upon  the  study,  but  books  and  methods  are  often  dry,  and  not 
infrequently  sterile. 

As  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  has  recently  made  a  public  exhibition  of  the  best  maps,  charts, 
models,  reliefs,  diagrams,  atlases,  and  books  that  the  world  has  produced, 
and  having  shown  them,  free  of  charge,  to  throngs  of  Brooklynites,  is  now 
ready  to  transfer  the  collection  to  other  cities.     Nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  such  a  display.     It  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States.     It  comprised  the  varied 
sorts  of  educational  apparatus  published  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States.     The 
general  effect  was  impaired  by  want  of  sufficient  wall -room,  and  by  the 
unsympathetic  surroundings  of  the  Arcade  in  which  the  collection  was 
arranged.     If  these  objects  are  to  be  transferred  to  other  cities,  larger 
halls  with  plenty  of  wall-room  should  be  secured,  and  much  more  should  * 
be  done  than  was  attempted  in  Brooklyn  to  guide  the  visitor  by  labels, 
descriptive  cards,  leaflets,  and  familiar  lectures.     Nevertheless,  the  col- 
lection exhibited  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  is  most  praiseworthy.     It 
should  not  be  too  soon  dispersed.     Its  display  in  other  cities  would  cer- 
tamly  acquaint  many  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  with  the  general 
inferiority  of  the  maps  now  employed  in  this  country  for  school  and  col- 
lege instruction.     Better  apparatus  would  soon  be  called  for.     It  is  the 
want  of  accquaintance  with  the  progress  of  geographical  science  which 
makes  our  educational  authorities  indifferent  to  the  methods  that  are 
employed  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  aids  that  are  provided  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  live  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  not  two; 
on  a  sphere,  not  on  a  plane;  yet  maps  are  often  constructed  as  if  they 
represented  "  flat  land,''  or  tHe  world  of  two  dimensions.  Mountains  are 
omitted  altogether — as  in  a  popular  historical  atlas  that  lies  before  me, 
and  in  most  of  our  railroad  guidebooks — or  else  they  are  indicated  by 
symbols  which  suggest  narrow  ridges  crossing  the  country  as  a  zigzag 
rail  fence  runs  across  the  meadows.  The  indication  of  broad  regions  of 
upheaved  land,  like  those  of  Spain  or  Anatolia,  or  the  vast  plateau  of 
Asia  and  North  America,  is  generally  wanting.     Countries  which  are 
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diversified  by  low  and  lofty  plains,  by  ridges,  pealcs, 
and  narrow  valleys,  are  represented  as  if  they  wei 
beach  or  the  prairie.     Hence  the  circutious  routes 
'  the  tortuous  movements  of  armies,  the  sites  of  mecxic 

uous  windi'ngs  of  political  boundaries,  are  not  unde: 
Yet  admirable  maps,  for  the  wall  and  for  the 
reliefs  as  well  as  the  horizontal  outlines,  have  beei 
part  of  Europe,  for  the  United  States,  for  all  the  con 
of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Regions  of  noteworthy 
torical  significance  are  also  illustrated  by  special  ore 
a  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  commonly  used.  C 
Levasseur's  map  of  the  region  that  is  bounded  on 
and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  east  by  the  Alps  and  the  R 
map  of  France.  The  one  is  full  of  suggestions  tc 
student ;  the  other  is  flat.  The  one  is  alive ;  the  ot 
one  the  routes  that  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Louis  XIV,  \ 
followed  are  apparent.  The  meaning  of  transalpine 
requires  no  glossary.  Ultramontanism  is  not  an  obs 
are  no  more  Pyrenees  "  is  a  rhetorical  phrase,  not  a  ge< 
prolonged  disputes  with  reference  to  the  Rhenish  fr 
dained.  Metz,  Strasburg,  Belfort,  are  not  merely 
they  are  natural  strategic  points.  Great  Britain  face 
conditions  which  have  made  Paris  the  central  city 
easily  comprehended.  The  less  one  knows  of  Fre 
more  he  is  incited  to  study  it  by  this  map  ;  the  more 
he  will  enjoy  the  study.  Or,  instead  of  Levasseu 
Kiepert's  Hellas.  The  limitations  of  Greek  states,  the 
I  points  of  contention,  places  of  assembly,  shrines,  a 

upon  the  orography  of  the  land.  Indeed,  without  si 
the  classical  and  the  modern  historians  are  alike  d 
Pen  descriptions  like  those  of  Curtius,  Grote,  Kiep< 
most  graphic,  but  even  their  skillful  phrases  are  illumi 
that  exhibit  the  upliftings  of  the  land  surfaces  as  wel 
dimensions. 
One  word  of  caution  should  perhaps  be  added. 
f  cal  map,  avoid,  as  a  general  rule,  those  that  are  overla 

J  Out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices,  or  perhaps  to  th< 

chasers,  the  cartographer  often  endeavors  to  make 
for  natural,  historical,  and  actual  political  conditions, : 
obscures  the  sheet  by  a  profusion  of  names.  There  ar 
why  certain  maps  must  be  covered  with  words — th 
map  is  for,  and  a  map  of  the  bishoprics  of  Christend 
sovereignties  of  German}^  will  be  meaningless  unles 
even  maps  for  such  purposes  as  these  will  be  more  m 
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\{  paired  with  maps  that  indicate  the  orographic  features,  free  from  dis- 
turbing elements.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  wise  to  obscure  topog- 
raphy by  typography. 

An  admirable  piece  of  geographical  apparatus  has  lately  been  pre- 
pared for  Bahimore  by  Mr.  C.  Mindeleff,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.      He  has  translated  (if  that  expression  may  be  allowed)  into  a 
topographical  model  the  topographical  map  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
lately  made  by  the  government.     The  elevations  are  represented  without 
exaggeration— just  as  they  are  in  nature.     Here  may  be  seen  in  the  tru^ 
relations  the  hills,  rising  to  five  hundred  feet  of  altitude  ;  the  cafion-like 
ravines  of  Jones'  Falls  and  Gwynn's  Falls  ;  the  broad  plateau  over  which 
runs  the  Pikesville  turnpike ;  the  rolling  country  on  the  summits  of  which 
the  Cathedral,  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
the  Bay  View  Asylum,  and  other  edifices  are  placed  ;  as  well  as  all  the 
watercourses  and  shore  lines.     Everything  on  the  map  is  as  trustworthy 
as  it  is  clear.      For  instruction  in  geographical  forms   nothing  better 
could  be  wished  for.     If  reliefs  like  this,  representing  districts  of  spe- 
cial significance  and  importance,  were  common  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  value  of  geographical  study  would  quickly  be  recognized.     A 
few  hundred  dollars  would  insure  the  preparation  of  a  like  model  for 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  large  cities.    The  original,  once  made,  might 
be  copied  at  moderate  cost.     When  the  full  meaning  of  such  maps  is  per- 
ceived, they  will  be  found  valuable  as  accessories  for  the  prosecution  of 
many  branches  of  science. 

Not  only  the  student  of  history,  but  the  student  of  political  economy, 
will  demand  them,  as  they  are  now  called  for  by  geologists  and  naturalists. 
Statesmen  and  legislators  will  make  fewer  blunders  to  be  corrected  by 
after  generations,  if  they  will  only  become  familiar  with  the  enduring 
physical  characteristics  of  every  region  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
govern,  or  over  which  they  exert  an  influence.  Goldwin  Smith  wisely 
opens  his  new  book  by  saying  that  whoever  wishes  to  know  what  Canada 
is,  and  to  understand  the  Canadian  question,  should  begin  by  turning 
from  the  political  to  the  natural  map.  "  The  political  map  displays  a  vast 
and  unbroken  area  of  territory,  extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  north  pole,  and  equaling  or  surpassing  the  United  States 
in  magnitude.  The  physical  map  displays  four  separate  projections  of 
the  cultivable  and  habitable  part  of  the  continent  into  arctic  waste."  What  ^ 
he  says  so  concisely  of  Canadian  maps  may  be  universally  extended.  To 
understand  any  country,  **  turn  from  the  political  to  the  natural  map.'* 
We  may  even  go  further,  and  demand  a  map  which  shall  show  a  geograph- 
ical unit  in  its  relations  to  other  geographical  units.  For  example,  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Appalachians  on  the  east  to  the  Cor- 
dUleras  on  the  west,  is  a  geographical  unit;  and  to  comprehend  it,  the 
relations  of  this  vast  territory  to  the  lake  system  and  the  Canadian  tern- 
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tory  on  the  north,  and  to  the  mountain  barriers,  east 
be  examined.  For  another  example,  consider  the 
geographical  unit.  Its  relations  to  the  two  great  i 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  three  great  seas,  the 
the  Mediterranean,  must  be  clearly  appreciated.  It 
its  adjunct  territory  five  ancient  empires  were  establ 
soldiers  of  antiquity  led  their  armies ;  three  relig-io 
nificance  were  cradled  on  this  peninsula.  But  how 
the  natural  features  of  Arabia  is  seen  upon  the  wa 
lecture-room !  Let  me  give  a  third  example.  Not 
of  lectures  prepared  for  an  audience  of  one  hundr 
there  was  need  of  a  wall-map  to  illustrate  the  natura! 
Mediterranean  lands.  With  all  the  favor  bestowed 
anybody  would  suppose  that  such  a  map  could  e 
so.  I  wrote  to  Washington,  New  York,  Princeton 
sources  of  Baltimore.  I  could  find  separate  maps 
Europe,  the  continents  being  as  carefully  isolated  as 
graphical  quarantine.  Kiepert's  map  of  the  ancient 
The  six  sheets  of  a  German  hand-map  could  be  past< 
of  southeastern  Europe  in  its  physical  aspects,  pn 
Freeman  when  he  lectured  in  Baltimore,  included 
suitable  wall-map  of  the  entire  Mediterranean  for  a 
must  be  made  to  order.  Mr.  Sandoz,  the  expert 
handiwork  is  familiar  to  the  owners  of  the  Guyot  ms 
Mr.  Mindeleflf,  who  made  the  beautiful  reliefs  that  ser 
continental  maps  in  Butler's  geographies,  prepared  a 
was  photographed  and  supplied  to  the  class ;  so  tl 
well  provided  with  the  graphic  representation  of  th 
lands. 

The  instructiveness  of  such  a  map  is  obvious, 
have  interrupted  human  intercourse  ;  the  islands  and 
served  as  stepping-stones  for  successive  emigrations 
opened  by  rivers  into  the  interior  of  continents ;  st 
defend  vast  areas ;  the  natural  boundaries,  not  only  < 
minor  provinces,  are  seen  at  a  glance  distinctly, 
world  thus  appears  to  have  been  arranged  for  the 
house  is  built  for  the  family  that  is  to  occupy  it,  as 
the  mind  that  controls  it.     How  persistent  the  influen 
breaks  in  the  coast  line  :  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a 
and  so  to  America  ;  the  Bosphorus,  a  portal  to  the  ] 
the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  Nile,  a  portal  to  the  heart 
Rhone,  a  portal  to  the  heart  of  Europe.     Alexand 
Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  are  the  doorkeepers,  and  the  j 
controlled  by  the  states  that  direct  these  warders,    T 
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rosp^^^^  ^^  ^\vo^^^cia  was  obviously  governed  by  its  phys 
flniiSf  itsphys\^v^^   ^:>pportunities.     A  strip  of  seaboard,  fertile  I 


y'sical  limita- 
tions* *"'"'  * — -y«»^vr^^  ^-'Fporiuniues.  a  strip  oi  seaooara,  lertiie  but  narrow, 
^ith   h^^^^^^    ^i    moderate  excellence,  lying  between  the  rich  valley  of 

lif  eS^P^*^"^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  other,  developed  a  cer- 
^      degree  of ..        -^ .  ..  -        ..         .-  •-    . 


tail* 
ture3 


and 
pass 


Prosperity,  and  sugjjested  ^/«.y  «^/'^^.     Cyprus  invited  ven- 
Tne     xx^adland  just  west  of  that  which  we  know  as  Cape  Bon 
bec^n*^  *^.^  s^^^t  of  Carthage.     Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  other  allure- 
eot^  jiiviteol    theTyrian  mariner — the  mines  of  tin  in  fact,  the  Isles  of  the 
filest  i^  &^^3^-       So  from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  from  Africa  to  Europe,  the 
r^VLtS^  of  conri.rxiercial  empire  proceeded.    On  the  other  hand,  *'  to  the  eye  of 
od^^^  poetx-^y-  the  Atlantic  arid  the  Mediterranean  have  changed  places. 
*    It  is    t^3  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  fringed  with  storied  cities 
venerable     ruins,  with  the  crumbling  sanctuaries  of  a  creed  which  has 
^^d  away-    si.  jnd  the  monuments  of  an  art  which  is  imperishable,  that  man 
g  to-day-  *  '       So  writes  Mr.  H.  D.Traill  in  his  introduction  to  The 
^^/  turesqwe     :^<Iediterranean.    The  wings  of  trade  likewise  turn  from  the 
^^^    ^  ^o  tV\e    I^evant,  and  from  the  Levant  to  the  more  distant  Orient. 
^^^^^^  eternal      Eastern  question"  is  still  unsettled,   and    the  opposing 
.     .f--2^i\ons  of    Europe  and  Asia  confront  one  another  on  the  borders  of 

^    ^^  ^^y  advice  to  the  teacher  of  geography  would  be  given  in  a  few  gen- 

crral  propositions.  .  u-  ,         i 

Abandon    the  idea  that  teaching  lists  of  names  is  teacjimg  a  knowl- 

^di^et  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.     You  might  as  well  suppose  that  you  are 

accjcaainting  a  countryman  with  city  life  because  you  teach  him  the  name 

or  every  store    fi-om  Central  Park  to  the  Battery.     Such  knowledge  is  of 

little  use  to  an>r  ^^q  but  the  postman,  and  he  does  not  require  a  school- 

ixkaster  to  give  hki^  lessons.     Mere  nomenclature  is  as  sterile  in  geography 

^s  Mt  MS  in  botanjy.^  zoology,  anatomy,  or  any  other  natural  science.     This 

^^iS^^e^c^^^^ition  of  names  of  places  makes  geography  unpopular. 

^acbej-  give  ^tT^^in  amount  of  place-naming  must  be  taught,  but  let  the 


Let  regions  or  places  of 


importance  be  j^ 
then  let  the  p^^ 
the  secondary  g^        ^  ^^ 
recent  eJaboratJ^  ^:>ts      Avoid  the  heresy  that  appears  at  the  begmning  of  a 


ri^ht  emphasis  to  his  lists. 
p^  ^^^pt  prominent,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  important; 
^t  :|^  j[^  wonted  to  the  use  of  a  gazetteer,  if  he  would  know 


(published  in  ^    ^^hvsical,  Historical,  Political,  and  Descriptive  Geography 

'^  ^••X      1  nd)   ^*^ich  declares  that  "the  first  and  most  impor- 

^^^  le  geographer  has  to  answer  is  IVAere.''     What  and 

^        ^    least,  quite  as  important  as  Where,     Where,  What 

^       ^  :^.      questions  that  should  always  go  together. 

rectly  repr^etx^  ^^\to  the  teacher  is  to  make  free  use  of  maps  which  cor- 

^l     ^reat  upheavals  of  land.     Give  the  mDuntains  their 

g'raphy.     Reliefs  are  good,  but  when  the  altitudes 

^"^exagRcrated  they  seldom  convey  the  right  impres- 


tant  question  t  J^^^^land),  ^*^ich  declares  that 
ffTEy  are,  to  s^^^ 
and  Why  are  ^  ^ 
My  wxt  ^  ^^ 


due.    Etnpha^j 
are  not "  forc^^ 
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sion  ;  when  they  are  out  of  scale  they  are  also  Hk 
this  reason,  flat  maps,  colored  so  as  to  indicate  heig^i 
ate  intervals,  are,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Grote  concludes  the  preface  to  his 'history  c 
to  the  habit  of  the  Spartan  king  to  perform  his  mor 
diately  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he  mif^ht  be  beJ 
the  favor  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  adding  that  this'  habit 
appreciated  if  the  reader  be  not  familiar  with  the  H 
Zeus  going  to  rest  at  night,  and  awaking  to  rise,  at 
side  of  the  white-armed  H6r6.  So  we  may  say  that 
the  march  of  civilization,  the  lessons  of  history,  o 
unless  the*  reader  is  fiamiliar  with  the  enduring  features 
by  primeval  forces  upon  the  plastic  surface. 

Geograhpy,  history,  politics — this  is  the  natura 
and  this  is  a  prosy  way  of  stating  what  has  thus  beei 
gestive  couplet  : 

"  Space,  Time,  Spirit— these  three  are  revealed  to  the 
Each  in  its  order  appears  flooding  the  soul  with  its  li] 

Carl  Ritter,  in  the  essay  introductory  to  the  I 
remslrkable  utterance  seventy  years  ago  : 

*  *  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  time  may  come 
who  have  compassed  the  world  of  nature  as  well  a 
able,  sending  their  glance  backwards  and  forwards 
the  whole  course  of  a  nation's  surroundings  what  the 
ment  is  to  be,  and  to  indicate  in  advance  of  histor} 
take  to  attain  the  welfare  which  Providence  has  indi< 
Coit  Gilman  in  Ailaniic  Monthly, 


Teachers'  Salaries. 

BY  WILLIAM    H.    MAXWELL. 


Were  it  possible  to  pay  each  teacher  just  what  h: 
f  worth — to  make  remuneration  proportionate  to  th< 

i  vice — an  ideal  system  would  be  the  result.     Ther 

teachers  in  every  large  city  for  whom  no  reasonable 
be  too  high.  There  are  those  for  whom  the  low 
would  be  beyond  their  deserts.  Could  the  merit  syi 
public  shool  teachers  be  introduced,  many  of  the  diffi 
turb  boards  of  education  would  be  at  once  eliminate 
lazy  or  inefficient  principal  or  teacher,  it  would  be  ne< 
his  salary  sufficiently  low.     To  reward  merit,  and  to  c 
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the  most  skillful  teacher,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make  the  salary 
sufficiently  high.  The  highest  teaching  ability  is  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  board  of  education  that  will  honestly  look  for  it  and  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  pay  the  requisite  price.  Other  things  being  equal, 
men  and  women  will  seek  that  employment  which  gives  them  command 
of  the  largest  amount  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  objections  to  the  merit  system  of  grading  teachers' 
salaries  are  practically  insuperable.  It  opens  wide  the  door  to  favor- 
itism of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  The  power  that  determines  salaries  is 
generally  devoid  of  the  special  knowledge  needed  to  determine  degrees  of 
merit.  In  private  business  the  matter  is  very  different.  There  the  self- 
interest  of  the  employer  forces  him  to  use  his  b^t  ability  in  grading  the 
salaries  of  his  employees.  He  has  every  possible  opportunity  to  discover 
what  their  merits  are,  as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  required  for  the 
purpose.     A  board  of  education  has  neither. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  schedules  of 
salaries.  In  some  places  salaries  are  increased  according  to  length  of 
service  ;  in  some  places,  according  to  the  grade  taught ;  in  others,  they 
are  determined  partly  by  one  and  partly  by  the  other  consideration.  In 
a  few  cities  the  maximum  pay  in  primary  grades  is  the  same  as  the  maxi- 
mum pay  in  grammar  grades,  but  in  most  places  it  is  much  lower.  It  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  established  business  practices  that  a  beginner's 
salary  should  start  at  a  certain  point  and  advance  with  a  fixed  increment 
each  year  until  a  maximum  is  reached.  But  it  is  not  in  accord  with  sound 
business  principles  that  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  as  we  some- 
times find  between  the  maximum  salary  in  primary  grades  and  the  maxi- 
mum salary  in  grammar  grades.  There  is  no  difference  either  in  the 
amount  or  in  the  character  of  the  work  to  justify  the  discrimination 
against  the  primary  teacher.  It  may  be  somewhat  harder  to  manage 
children  of  twelve  than  to  manage  children  of  seven,  though  even  this  is 
doubtful;  but,  if  it  be  more  difficult  to  keep  order  in  a  class  of  older 
children,  the  difference  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  of  younger  children  has  usually  a  much  larger  number  under  her 
care.  Boston  has  set  a  good  example  in  making  the  maximum  salary  for 
all  grades,  except  the  three  highest,  the  same.  This  maximum — $8i6 
per  annum — it  is  safe  to  say,  is  the  highest  average  salary  paid  for  pri- 
mary  teaching  by  any  large  city  in  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  all  large  cities  must  raise  the  salary  schedule  at  least  as  high  as 
that  of  Boston,  or  else  fall  steadily  behind  in  the  educational  race.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  cannot  set  a  high  standard  either  of  scholarship  or 
of  professional  attainment.  Tfie  teaching  force  is  recruited  almost  exclu- 
sively from  local  sources.  Local  influences  will  inevitably  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  high  standard  for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession, 
so  long  as  the  compensation  finally  attainable  is  so  low  as  not  to  justify 
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elaborate  preparation.  Few  men  will  undertake 
tematic  course  of  training  for  their  daughters  if  tl 
tion  will  barely  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  tc 
have  had  more  to  do  with  preventing  the  general 
training  for  teachers  than  any  other  single  cause 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  the  i 
low. 

The  argument  against  reasonably  liberal  salar 
competent  teachers  is  greater  than  the  demand — u 
ot  education  less  frequently  than  in  former  times, 
avenues  for  lucrative  employment  that  have  been 
now  so  numerous  that  many  of  the  ablest  among 
high  schools  no  longer  look  to  teaching  as  a  mea: 
vast  development  of  secondary  education  in  the 
which  this  country  has  witnessed  during  the  last  1 
tracted  to  these  institutions  many  of  our  ablest  and 
who  would  otherwise  have  found  their  way  into 
The  young  man  or  young  woman  who  desires  to  t 
college  or  university  course  and  prepare  himself  or 
work  rather  than  to  go  directly  from  the  high  scl 
mary  grade.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  medical  profess 
every  year  attracting  a  large  number  of  gifted  and 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  become  teachers ;  \ 
suits,  such  a(fe  type-writing  and  book-keeping,  are 
sands  who,  with  proper  training,  would  make  ex( 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  great  majority  of  publ 
women  ;  and  there  are  very  few  women  who  woul 
in  a  high  school,  or  even  the  longer  hours  of  busir 
trolling  the  restless  spirits  and  breathing  the  vit 
primary  class-room.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
teachers  is  no  longer  greater  than  the  demand,  if,  i; 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  probably  not  a 
try  that  is  not  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaii 
ber  of  trained  teachers. 

The  demand  for  such  teachers  was  never  so  gi 
it  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  curriculum 
the  "  Three  R's.*'  The  time  has  gone  by  when  **  t 
be  regarded  as  teaching.  Scientific  methods  of  tea 
subjects  are  now  a  sine  qua  non.  Moreover,  dra\ 
natural  science,  are  all  slowly  but  surely  effecting 
school-room.  Your  untrained  or  inexperienced  t< 
tent  to  teach  according  to  scientific  methods  or  to  c 
jects  of  the  curriculum,  as  a  hod-carrier  is  to  run  a  s 
of  education,  though  slowly,  are  beginning  to  recoj 
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is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  specialization,  and  ihat  above  all  other  walks  of 

life  the  teacher's  calling  requires  special  preparation. 

Trained  teachers  must  be  obtained.  For  the  teacher  without  train- 
ing and  without  experience,  salaries  cannot  be  made  too  low.  The 
trained  teacher,  or  the  teacher  of  experience — that  is  to  say,  if  the  expe- 
rience has  been  good,  and  not,  as  it  very  frequently  is,  bad — should  re- 
ceive a  salary  that  will  enable  her  to  live  as  befits  a  memher  of  a  liberal 
profession  and  to  pursue  the  means  of  culture,  without  which  she  will 
almost  necessarily  retrograde. 

A  larg^e  city  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  example  of  Boston 
in  two  thingfs  r  First,  to  require  that  all  teachers  shall  either  have  profes- 
sional trainini^  or  successful  experience  ;  and,  second,  to  place  salaries  at 
such  a  standard  that  the  supply  of  such  teachers  will  at  le^t  equal  the 
demand. — Ed^icatianal  Review, 
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If  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,'*  the  proof  of  the  his- 
tory is  certainly  in  the  recitation.  Therefore  the  object  of  all  our  work  in 
this  subject  -^ould  be  to  teach  our  pupils  to  give,  in  their  own  words,  an 
intelligent,  connected  account  of  the  event  under  consideration.  As  the 
recitation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  mode  of  study,  the  first  step  should 
be  to  teach  them  how  to  study. 

Each  day  then,  the  new  lesson  is  studied  with  the  teacher,  she  choos- 
ing the  most  important  parts  and  dwelling  on  them  till  she  is  sure  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  event  is  clear  to  all.  This  skeleton  may  then  be  arrayed 
in  all  the  interesting  and  additional  facts  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
various  histories  whtch  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the 
regular  text-books. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  work  outside  the  text-book  must  be 
carefully  handled,  for  whether  it  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  depends  entirely 
on  how  it  is  used.  Its  only  object  is  to  fix  the  leading  points  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  must  always  be  given  with  this  idea  in  mind,  else  a 
chaos  of  unimportant  detail  will  fill  the  minds  which  we  are  trying  to 
store  with  useful  facts  and  principles. 

This  study  is,  of  course,  topical,  though  rapid  question-work  is  good 
for  a  resume  of  the  lesson.  If  the  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  all 
the  old  histories.they  can  find  at  home,  and  to  search  the  newspapers  for 
appropriate  items,  a  personal,  wide-awake  interest  will  be  aroused  which 
will  go  far  towards  making  this  subject  a  live  issue  and  not  the  **  dry. 
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bones'*  affair  it  is  sure  to  be  when  their  researches 
text-book. 

Some  one  has  said  that  history  is  the  story  c 
biography  must  always  go  handin-hand  with  the 
the  life  of  any  nation.     This  is  a  fascinating  field 
as  the  lives  of  such  men  are  full  of  interesting  and  t 

Maps  and  pictures,  both  in  books  and  on  th< 
another  powerful  ally — the  sense  of  sight — to  fix  t 
of  all. 

As  for  teaching  dates — the  best  advice  is  pc 
mous  writer  gives  to  any  one  who  contemplates  wri 
However,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  com  pre 
so  a  few,  a  very  few,  dates  are  admissable  and  r 
many — take  for  instance  the  history  of  the  Uni 
through  the  Revolution — a  dozen  are  ample.  I 
chosen  and  intelligently  handled,  2.  ^.,  as  pegs 
others,  so  that  a  moment's  thought  will  enable  the 
of  any  event  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practic 
dates  that  are  learned  absolutely  should  be  grour 
they  are  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

As  for  the  recitation,  which  is  the  measure  of 
methods,  it  should  be  a  very  simple  affair.  The 
on  the  blackboard.  The  pupil  called  on,  stands,  re 
talks.  They  should  be  taught  not  to  expect  qu 
from  the  teacher  ;  and  if  this  is  persisted  in,  even  tl 
line  and  make  an  attempt  in  keeping  with  his  a] 
which  does  not  include  the  leading  points  in  the  t 
ered  a  failure.  All  additional  information  is  enco 
usually  plenty  of  volunteers  to  give  it. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  should  be  written,  an< 
consist  of  as  many  paragraphs  as  there  are  topics.— 


Is  the  Country  School  Better  than  the 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  mai 
day  is  to  a  forced  growth,  and  the  results  are  ofte 
There  is  too  much  looking  for  fruit  in  blossoming  1 
secure  the  results  of  education  we  thwart  nature  a 
defeat  the  end  of  education — the  natural  and  heal 
powers.  The  outcome  of  this  tendency  is  aptly  ill 
ence  of  childhood,  which  we  use  with  some  hes 
homeliness. 
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We  undertook  the  raising  of  a  motherless  pig  but  a  few  days  old. 
We  housed  it  in  a  store-box,  furnished  it  with  soft  and  warm  bedding, 
fed  it  many  times  a  day  with  every  conceivable  dainty,  and  indulged 
happy  visions  of  bright  dollars — the  proceeds,  in  the  near  future,  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  choice  pork.  All  seemed  to  go  well  for  a  time. 
Piggy  grew  somewhat,  and  through  almost  constant  feeding  and  handfing, 
it  became  a  great  pet.  It  was  exhibited  to  visiting  friends  with  pride  at 
every  opportunity. 

But  alas  for  human  hopes !  The  outcome  was  very  disappointing. 
Constant  care  and  much  feeding  for  more  than  two  years  produced  a  very 
pussy  little  pig — only  that  and  nothing  more.  To  our  childish  mind  this 
result  was  wholly  incomprehensible.  For  do  not  shelter  and  good  feed- 
ing produce  good  pork  and  plenty  of  it  ?  And  had  ever  pig  been  better 
sheltered  and  better  fed  than  ours?  In  after  years  we  began  to  suspect 
that  something  is  due  to  right  feeding,  in  right  quantity,  at  the  right  time, 
tinder  right  conditions. 

Nature  is  very  exacting.  We  cannot  thwart  her  purposes  or  plans 
with  impunity. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  a  city  and 
a  county  board  of  school  examiners  at  the  same  time  has  sometimes 
tended  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  great  superiority  of  the  city  schools  over 
those  of  the  country.  Teachers  trained  in  the  city  schools  have  on  the 
average  more  education,  more  polish,  more  refinement ;  but  we  believe  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  reared  in  the  country  and  educated  in  the 
country  schools  have  more  stamina,  more  of  moral,  yes,  and  intellectual, 
robustness.  Not  unfrequently  has  it  happened  that  a  class  of  forty  or 
fifty  country  teachers  have  passed  a  better  examination  than  a  like  number 
of  city  teachers,  on  questions  of  equal  difficulty. 

A  source  of  great  and  increasing  weakness  in  some  city  schools  is 
what  we  once  heard  a  clergyman  call  breeding  in  and  in.  Many  cities 
draw  their  supply  of  teachers  almost  exclusively  from  their  own  high 
school  graduates.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  the  giri  gradu- 
ates and  their  friends  have  come  to  look  upon  the  schools  as  theirs  by 
right  to  teach:  every  weakling  that  can  by  hook  or  crook  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  must  have  a  teacher's  position,  and  examiners  and  board 
members  are  too  human  to  resist  their  importunity.  In  a  few  years  the 
pupils  of  these  teachers  in  turn  come  forward  with  like  demands;  and 
thus  it  comes  about  that  imperfection  and  weakness  propagate  their  kind. 
In  this  we  speak  that  we  have  seen  and  do  know.  It  is  well  for  school 
authorities  to  introduce  new  blood  by  frequent  importation  of  teachers. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  great  liability  to  error  in  assign- 
ing causes  for  results  observed  in  matters  of  education.  The  school  may 
get  credit  or  blame  for  what  is  due  to  the  home  or  to  surroundings  over 
which  the  school  has  no  control.     The  city  school  is  without  doubt  often 
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blamed  for  results  due  wholly  to  the  home  and  s 
and  the  country  school  perhaps  as  often  gets  credi 
by  other  causes  in  spite  of  the  school's  bungling. 

The  effort  should  be  to  improve  both  counti 
much  as  possible,  by  eliminating  all  that  is  faulty 
godd.  If  to  the  naturalness,  freedom,  and  favorabl 
country  school,  could  be  added  the  better  facilities,  i 
and  improved  methods  of  the  city  school  witht 
premature  stimulation,  we  would  have  almost  tfa 
Belter  organization  and  supervision  of  the  count 
toward  such  a  result. — Ohio  Monthly, 


Manual  Training. 

BY  R.  C.  METCALF,  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHO< 

The  question  of  manual  training  has  now  come 
be  considered  in  all  its  relations  to  other  school  wo 

We  have  not  yet  decided  whether  manual  1 
form  of  trade  schools,  and  fit  our  boys  and  girls  foi 
which  they  can  earn  an  honest  living,  or  shall  be 
plinary  without  any  direct  reference  to  special  depa 

A  few  branches  of  manual  training  seem  to  h* 
selves  already  to  the  general  public,  and  can  b( 
"  problems  **  still  waitipg  solution.     I  refer  to  draw 

Penmanship  should  be  classed  among  the  m: 
but  penmanship  is  so  generally  recognized  as  in< 
quiring  of  almost  any  branch  of  education,  that  it 
among  the  special  objects  of  manual  training. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  draw 
manship,  we  come  to  other  forms  of  manual  tra 
clearly  indispensable  as  foundation  stones  for  a  w 

Cooking  is  now  claiming  a  larger  share  of  attc 
consider  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  comforts  of  a 
must  acknowledge  its  claim  to  be  legitimate,  and 
it  an  honorable  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Girls  and  boys  both  prefer  their  claims  for  thi 
ing,  and  neither  should  be  refused  except  for  the  ni| 

Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  sii 
school  buildings  where  the  pupil  pursues  his  other] 
have  been  established  wherever  convenient  rood 
and  pupils  have  been  detailed  in  ^^  squads  "  of  fiil 
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grammar  schools  to  study  with  the  special  teacher  for  two  or  three  hours 
per  week. 

This  arrangement  compels  about  one-third  of  a  class  to  take  the 
lesson  in  cooking  at  the  expense  of  such  study  as  their  mates  can  carry 
on  in  their  own  school-rooms  with  the  regular  teacher. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  grains  to  the  student  of  cookery  are,  not- 
withstanding, greater  than  the  Idsses.  True,  but  the  hearty  support  of 
the  regular  teachers  can  never  be  gained  to  any  arrangement  that  so  de- 
cidedly interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  their  own  school  work.  In  sew- 
ing, all  the  pupils  receive  their  instruction  at  the  same  time  from  a  special 
teacher,  assisted  by  the  regular  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  No  time 
is  lost  in  travelling  from  one  school  building  to  another ;  no  danger  to 
health  is  incurred  from  exposure  to  storms  of  rain  or  snow. 

May  it  be  made  possible  to  give  instruction  in  cookery  (or  in  car- 
pentry) in  the  same  building  with  all  other  departments  of  instruction  ? 

May  the  accommodations  for  manual  training  be  made  so  ample 
that  an  entire  class  of  pupils  can  receive  instructions  at  the  same  time? 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching 
cooking  is  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  manual  training. 

These  difficulties  are  already  encountered,  and  they  must  be  over- 
come before  complete  success  can  be  achieved.  No  school  work  will 
meet  with  unqualified  success  until  it  receives  the  hearty  support  of  the 
regular  teaching  corps. 

The  manual-training  problem  is  now  only  stated,  and  satisfactory 
results  in  this  branch  of  education  wait  upon  its  solution. — Popular  Edu- 
cator, 


The  Secret  of  Delphi. 

The  millionaires  of  England  and  America  have  lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. They  might  have  dug  up  Delphi,  and  they  have  let  the  French 
do  it.  The  French  government  has  apparently  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Greek  ministry  under  which  it  is  permitted  to  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  oracle,  and  in  the  whole  district 
round  it,  any  objects  found,  or  a  proportion  of  them,  being,  of  course, 
forwarded  to  Athens.  The  Chamber  last  week  voted  a  credit  of  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  (;^2o,ooo)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise, 
and  it  will  consequently  be  attempted  by  a  sufficient  force  of  laborers, 
working  in  full  security,  without  conditions  as.  to  time,  and  guided  by 
men  familiar  with  all  that  books  and  museums  can  teach  them  on  the 
subject— men,  too,  among  whom  there  will  be  practical  engineers,  who 
would  engage  for  an  adequate  remuneration  to  pulverize  the  very  rocks 
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upon  which  the  temple  stood.  An  investigation  s 
to  an  important  **find/*  The  Temple  of  Delp 
doubt,  repeatedly,  and  by  men  who  would  leave 
them,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  the  emperor  Consta 
for  Apollo ;  but  the  object  of  the  plunderers  seem< 
either  gold  and  silver,  or  the  artistic  treasures  \ 
centuries  had  collected  within  walls  held  by  the 
inviolable  to  any  foreign  foe.  There  were  surely 
than  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  statues  or  votive 
was  the  centre  of  a  cult,  an  object  of  guardianship 
hood  which  endured  for  at  least  eight  hundred 
compelled  during  all  that  time,  by  the  very  condit 
know  more  and  think  more  deeply  than  the  world 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  long  duration  of 
Delphi  is,  that  the  messages  it  conveyed  to  its  sup) 
it  gave  them,  were  really  the  messages  and  the  coi 
zaiion — of  men,  that  is,  much  better  informed, 
trained  to  think,  and  much  more  disinterested  ths 
the  information  there  can  hardly  be  a  question.  Tl 
lived  in  the  carrefour  of  the  Greek  world ;  they  ss 
men  of  all  the  countries  they  knew  of;  and  they  ha< 
facts  about  personal  character,  the  resources  of  £ 
policy  of  each  court  or  city,  such  as  nowadays 
ablest  diplomatists  when  living  in  the  most  frequei 
tals.  They  knew  all  that  could  be  known;  they 
comparatively  ignorant ;  and  they  naturally  coi 
opinions,  none  the  less  impressive  because  cust< 
shroud  them  in  the  half-intelligible  language  al 
prophets,  soothsayers,  astrologers,  and  some  of  tli 
of  the  law.  That  they  thought  more  deeply  thai 
follows  from  their  position.  They  had  to  protect 
shrine  for  more  than  human  wisdom;  they  had  to 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  they  had  to  ware 
passed  in  a  kind  of  seclusion,  led  probably  from 
place,  and  occupied  in  studying,  or  appearing  to  : 
They  belonged  to  the  most  intellectual  race  of  that 
time,  and  they  were  hereditary — that  is  to  say,  th 
death  in  an  atmosphere  of  transmitted  culture,  wii 
curiosity  all  around  them,  and  amidst  events  which 
may  think,  must  have  contained  for  them  some  e 
awe.  As  for  the  disinterestedness,  it  is  a  little  ha 
take  it  that  any  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  tc 
functions,  would  become,  as  regards  the  extern; 
disinterested — that  is,  would  judge  men  from   a 
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do,  ^^^  ^^P^^ttvsL«>^^s  do,  and  the  priests  of  the  Delphi  oracle  were  the 
jiplon^^V^^^  ^^  tAm^  whole  Greek  world.  Doubtless  they  thought  of  their 
corp^*^^^*^^    ^^^t.,   but  outside  that,  would  they  at  heart  care  greatly  who 


^on 


or 


udice? 


^ost,  or  misread    the  force  of  men  or  of  races  from  sheer 

j,eju«^» *^V\ey  might  give  a  prejudiced  or  even  a  paid- for  answer,  but 

\0te^^^         ^  ^  would  be  fairer   than  any  of  those  who  consulted  them; 

afi^   iiiterna.1       fairness  goes  a  long  way  towards  the  balanced  judgment 
|,ich   ^^     *^^"H  wisdom.      It  is  nearly  impossible  that  a  hieratic  body  of 
♦jiat  ^^^     ^^^^uld  not  in  that  age  have  endeavored  to  keep  up  an  esoteric 
trtio^^^^^*     ^Fiat  it  should  not  have  preserved  records  of  its  own  achieve- 
gfits  3^  l^^^t,  or  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  secret  chambers  in 
j^ich    ^^       p^«-otect  its  most  valued  treasures  against    a  day   of  wrath. 
Th^^^  was      ^  very  facility  for  so  doing,  for  the  priesthood  had  unusual 
g^ltbi  many-    dependents  and  slaves,  and  a  long  experience  in  excavating 
Vie  liinestoi:^^   rock  upon  which  the  sacred  structures  stood.     There  must 
ve  been    crx-^rpts  in  Delphi,  probably  many  and  extensive  crypts,  and  it 
u'lte  possible  that  they  may  not  all  have  been  ravaged,  and  that  French 
^^       \orers,     with    dynamite  and  boring-machines  at  their  disposal,  may 
^^     over  for-   tlie  world  a  chamber  full  of  records,  possibly  sacred  writings, 
sibVv  even   of  narrative  books  about  the  political  problems  incessantly 
s^t^tnitted  to    the  interpreters  of  Apollo. 

They  will  hardly  find  a  still  more  interesting  thing — a  clear  exposi- 
tion written  t>y  a  priest  of  his  idea  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  ^was  worked.     The  French,  it  is  said,  intend  to  search  with  special  care 
ror-  the  •'  Secret  of  Delphi,*'  tne  way  in  which  the  apparent  ecstasy  of  the 
F>>rt  hioness  was  produced.     We  can  well  believe  it,  for  they  are  iconoclasts 
in    the  bone,  and  nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  find  a  whole 
a^rrang^ement   or   rock  tubes  clearly  artificial,  through  which  the  priests 
^^'"t^xicaa'  ^'^^'^'S^niitted  orders  to  their  trained  actress,  or  have  sent  up  the 
'- Dolse^^o!!^'^    ^«por"  which,  as  the  ancient  world  believe,  produced  the 
x'Ms    however      ^isible  in  the  living  figure  on  the  tripod.     Even  if  they  do 
7/rt/e   £ibout  x^\^^hich  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  they  will  have  told  us 
thought  abou/^^t  we   desire  most  to  know— namely,  what  the  priests 
the  answer  of  it  ali-      "That  mankind  is  very  easily  deceived,*'  will  be 

augurs  laugh^  ^'^^any  readers,  who  have  assumed  from  Eton  days  that  the 
We  have  not  ^  at  one  another;  but  that  is  rather  a  cockney  explanation. 
astrologers ^1^  ^-^en  augurs,  though  augurs  still  exist;  but  we  have  seen 
'^  pd  the  last  impulse  which  possesses  ^Aem  is  that  of 

If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  the 


buman  mmd^  i  ^  *.r  or  otherwise 
metvts  w/iich  ^  'that  men  can  believe,  and  believe  strongly,  that  arrange- 
most  corrupt  ^  ^^^:w'^  have  effected  themselves,  and  effected  often  from  the 
masxered,  hy  ^^^^^^'^Ij  motives,  are  nevertheless  overruled,  and,  as  it  were, 
themselves  c^  ^^:::-^^^r  wholly  external  to  themselves.  Half  the  Lamas  who 
^^^  r^^^  ^l^ild  tQ  be  the  Dalai  Lama,  believe  him  a  reincar- 
^^^^se  tn«^ 
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nation — at  all  events,  are  willing  to  die  painful  deat 
absurd  faith.  If  history  has  any  truth  in  it,  kin 
ambassadors  have  intrigued  and  lied  and  menaced 
conclave  to  secure  the  election  of  their  favorite  non: 
while  Relieved,  sincerely  believed,  we  mean,  that 
selected  became  Pope  through  the  inspiration  of  th 
not,  if  "  blindly  the  wicked  work  the  righteous  will  c 
with  all  his  baseness,  can  be  a  channel  for  grace  ? 
bable  than  that  the  Delphi  priesthood,  though  con 
pared  the  answers,  conscious  even  that  they  forged 
ages  watched  the  ascent  of  the  Pythia  to  her  tripe 
doubted  if  they  could  wholly  control  her  answer,  ai 
answer — as  Eastern  astrologers  certainly  do — in  si 
the  understood  rules  by  which  they  regularly  interf 
when  the  delirium  or  drunkenness  or  hypnotized  o 
it  was,  seized  upon  her.  We  do  not  believe  in  coi 
imposture  lasting  so  long,  any  more  than  we  belie 
actresses  continuing  for  eight  hundred  years,  and 
deceiving  the  keenest  eyes  in  the  world.  There 
element  of  faith,  superstition,  lingering  credulity — a 
embedded  in  the  hierophants*  service;  and  if  we  ( 
kind  and  its  extent,  we  should  know  more  of  the  r 
moved  the  ancient  world  than  any  histories  will  ev 
not  get  that,  however,  even  if  the  French  savants  si 
library  of  Delphi,  or  the  crypt  in  which  the  priests 
record,  the  history  of  their  temple  and  the  Greek  m 
could  tell  us  the  priests*  thoughts ;  and  in  all  that  1 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Norman  Conqt 
have  had  the  needful  habit  of  mental  introversii 
modern,  and  the  priest  of  Delphi  not  only  would  i 
himself,  but  if  he  recorded  such  things  accurately  ia 
might  one  day  understand,  would  have  held  himself  '< 
to  his  salt,  and  to  that  something  which,  as  he  was  l| 
vened  to  affect  the  speech  of  the  priestess  who  was  ii 
instrument  of  able  men — used,  by  the  way,  the  histOj 
good — and  in  some  sense  impenetrable  by  his  thd^ 
Spectator.  \ 


Notes  from  Abroad. 

England.— V^^  learn  from  the  Evening  Student 
evening  schools  at  Manchester,  under  the  School  Boarc| 
progress  during  the  past  session.    The  number  of  entrie 
in  the  commercial  evening  schools  has  risen  from  2,707  i 
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The  number  taking  book-keeping  has  increased  from  431  to  1,066 ;  students  in 
typewriting  from  102  to  415  ;  in  modern  languages  from  569  to  1,054.  Tlie 
fig-ures  for  shorthand  in  the  commercial  evening  schools  show  an  increase  from 
y82  to  1,229,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that 
in  addition  there  have  been  in  the  elementary  evening  schools  3,956  boys  also 
receiving  instruction  in  shorthand. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  technical  instruction  in  science  and  art 
subjects,  in  lieu  of  isolated  classes,  has  had  a  marked  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction,  but  also  upon  the  numbers  who  have  joined  at  the 
various  centres.  The  number  of  students  in  science  and-  art  subjects  in  the 
Manchester  Board  evening  schools  has  increased  from  3,165  last  year  to  5,935 
during  the  present  session,  and  the  increase  has  largely  been  in  those  subjects  of 
practical  instruction  which  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  working- 
class  students  .  The  students  in  geometry  and  machine  construction  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  like  is  also  true  of  mathematics  and  chemistry. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  School  Board  for  London  at  the  head  office  con- 
sists of  the   CZlerk    of  the  Board ;  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Board ;  Accountant  ; 
Statistical  clerks,  8  ;  Finance  clerks,  63;  School  Management  clerks,  66;  Eve- 
ning Classes    clerks.  10 ;  By-Laws  and  Industrial  Schools  clerks,  14 ;  Minuting 
clerks,  7;  Store  clerks,  15;  Works  and  Architects,  40 :  General  clerks,  2  ;  and 
the  Secretary  to  the  Chairman— a  total  of  229  persons.    This  statement  does  not 
include  draughtsman,  surveyors,  clerks  of  works,  instructors,  inspectors,  corre- 
spondents, packers,  messengers,  &c. 

Salvador, —Education  is  free  and  obligatory,  In  1888  there  were  in  Salvador 
732  primary  schools,  with  27,000  pupils;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  I  polytechnic  school),  with  1,293  pupils  ;  and  a  national  university  with 
faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences  and  engineering,  attended 
by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  Republic  13  news- 
papers are  published. 

San^  £>omingo,—Vnm9iry  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being 
supported  by  the  communes  and  by  central  government.  The  public  or  State 
schools  are  primary,  superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  profes- 
sional school  with  the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31, 1884,  when  the 
last  school  census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruc- 
tion, with  7,708  pupils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300  schools,  with  about 
10,000  pupils. 

There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns  ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  forty  newspapers. 

South  African  Republic— There  are  10  English  schools  in  Pretoria,  and  one 
or  more  in  each  of  the  other  towns.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  year  1889,  the  sum  of  24,^87/  was  spent  for 
the  education  of  5,475  pupils.  In  1889  there  were  28  village  schools,  and  197 
ward  schools,  besides  a  gymnasium,  with  173  pupils  at  Pretoria.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  university  is  contemplated,  and  20,000/  were  voted  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Volksraad. 

Turkev.-^li^  J890  Bulgaria  had  3,844  elementary  schools,  with  129,777  boys 
and  42,206  girls,  as  pupils.    The  total  number  of  boys  of  school  age  is  275,756 ; 
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of  girls,  261,968.  For  education  the  State  grants  a  yearly 
lev.  Education  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory  for  i 
About  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write 
at  Sofia,  with  gymnasia  in  the  principal  towns,  includin 
several  lower  middle-class  schools.    There  is  a  free  publ 


Summer  Normals. 


A  Normal  School  is  a  school  founded  and  establisb 
teaching  the  rudiments  or  principles  of  teaching. 

A  summer  normal,  then,  is  a  school  established  for  tl 
training  those  who  are  in  the  profession  as  teachers,  ai 
become  teachers.  Teachers  have  an  important  respon: 
that  is  training  the  youths  of  our  country  intellectually 
religiously.  Such  training  or  teaching  should  be  done 
teachers.  Hence  the  importance  of  summer  normals,  w 
ing  to  teachers  as  our  schools  should  be  now  filled  wi 
need  of  trained  teachers,  that  better  work  may  be  d< 
summer  normals  are  supplying  this  need. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  our  schools  who  have  nc 
ing  as  teachers,  but  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  gn 
bility  of  dealing  with  the  human  mind,  the  most  impoi 
that  deals  with  the  mind  should  understand  something  i 
human  mind.  The  intellectual  powers  of  a  child  grow 
period  in  a  child's  life  it  is  tender  like  a  plant  which,  if 
easily  ruined.  But  with  proper  care  and  attention  it  will 
plant.  It  is  so  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  understand  ci 
give  it  the  right  kind  of  instruction  suitable  to  the  nature 
can  he  or  she  do  this,  or  give  this  kind  of  instruction  witt 
Summer  normals  give  just  this  kind  of  training,  an( 
present  himself  to  these  summer  schools  and  enjoy  the  gi 

There  are  some  teachers  that  do  not  attend  summer  j 
institutes  which  are  now  being  held  in  many  parts  of  out 

They  say  that  they  know  enough  about  teaching  wit 
normals.  I  think  that  that  is  a  mistake  in  any  teacher  w 
false  and  fickle  notion  in  their  head. 

Our  most  learned  men— such  as  professors,  lawyers,  < 
gressmen,  senators,  and  the  great  architects — study  to 
subjects  they  have  to  deal  with.  Then  should  not  the 
schools  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  every  op 

A  teacher  must  be,  or  should  be,  skilful  in  order  to  n 
school-room,  and  if  he  has  no  skill  as  a  teacher  he  cannt 
a  growing  instruction  to  the  young  minds  that  are  in  his  • 

"  Skill  is  a  power  guided  by  knowledge  and  made  r€ 
tice.  Skill  is  the  art  phase  of  power,  and  includes  r< 
action.'*  Hence,  a  teacher,  in  order  to  meet  with  success 
power  of  thinking,  judging,  reasoning,  and  imagining  ms 
is  like  the  soil  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  worked  to  produce 
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The  teacher  must  be  trained  in  order  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  work  in 
the  school -room.    Summer  normals  give  this  kind  of  training. 

I  have  time  and  again  persuaded  teachers  to  attend  summer  institutes,  and 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  some  to  attend,  and  they  will  not  regret  their  attend- 
ance upon  these  summer  normals.  If  teachers  do  not  attend  summer  schools,  as 
is  required  by  law,  they  will  have  to  step  down  and  out  of  the  school-room,  and 
others  are  waiting  to  take  their  places  in  the  school-rooms  who  have  attended 
summer  normals. 

In  attending  summer  normals  we  meet  with  teachers  of  all  grades  ;  there  we 
can  swap  views  on  different  subjects  which  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  am  very 
fond  of  talking  with  old  and  experienced  teachers,  because  they  can  tell  me 
something  about  teaching  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and  map 
drawing,  &c.,  that  might  be  of  interest  to  me.  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  is  open  to  every  colored  teacher,  and  every  teacher  will  be  specially 
benefited  who  attends  this  institudon  of  learning. 

Teachers  attending  the  summer  session  of  this  school  enjoy  special  advan- 
tages. 

(i)  There  is  now  a  special  graded  course  to  be  completed  within  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  diploma  will  be  awarded,  bringing  honor  and  distinction ; 
just  the  thing  lor  untrained  teachers. 

Summer  normals  should  find  sympathy  in  ever>'  teacher's  bosom.  I  hope 
every  teacher,  white  and  colored,  will  attend  some  normal  this  summer,  and 
become  more  interested  in  the  work  as  teachers. 
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We  must  rank  the  cause  of  education  among  the  vital  interest  of  mankind. 
The  people  in  this  country  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  important  subject 
from  the  earliest  period  of  colonnial  history  to  the  present  time,  and  on  no  sub- 
ject has  more  expense  been  lavished,  more  talent  employed,  than  on  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  cause  of  education.  From  the  promotion  of  this 
subject  the  greatest  benefits  have  been  derived.  "  Knowledge  is  power."  It  is 
the  superiority  in  this  that  makes  one  individual  or  nation  greater  than  another. 
It  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  to  have  competent  in- 
structors. No  one  can  impart  to  others  what  he  does  not  understand  himself. 
He  should  not  only  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text-books  used  in  the 
schools,  but  he  should  have  teaching  power,  or  the  power  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  should  have  a  love  for  the  work,  and 
a  deep  and  conscientious  motive  to  promote  the  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. No  one  can  attain  excellence  in  any  profession  unless  he  has  a  turn  and 
a  love  for  it.  Patience,  vigilance,  governing  power,  discretion,  common  sense, 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  other  important  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  not  neglect  the  important  duty  of  implanting  moral 
and  upright  principals  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  A  certain  writer  said: 
"Knowledge  in  the  possession  of  an  unprincipled  person  is  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawless  "  The  pupils  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
teacher  has  a  real  interest  in  their  improvement  and  welfare,  and  that  he  will 
require  nothing  of  them  except  for  their  good.  The  office  of  teacher  is  m  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  a  pastor. 
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Efficient  and  dutiful  school  officers  is  also  an  importa 
istration  of  school  affairs.  The  best  of  feeling  should  exis 
and  the  said  officers,  so  that  the  system  should  be  run  1 
gressively.  The  irregularity  in  which  most  pupils  attend 
is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  public  schools.  Schola 
irregularly  cannot  possibly  take  the  proper  interest  in 
teacher,  of  course,  is  apt  to  fail  to  be  interested  in  them.  1 
little  or  no  progress  themselves,  but  they  do  in  a  great  < 
vancement  of  the  whole  school. 

Before  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  Prussia  was 
classed  among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe.  This  g 
compulsory  free-school  system,  compelling  all  children  be 
attend  school  regularly.  In  consequence  the  country  soo 
of  improvement,  and  to-day  it  Is  one  of  the  first  nations  of 
now  realizing  the  great  benefits  derived  from  education, 
pains  on  her  free  schools. 

It  is  commendable  of  Congress  for  appropriating  out  • 
United  States  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  States  f 
tion.  The  laws  of  this  country  extending  the  right  of  sufl 
is  an  essential  qualification  to  the  exercise  of  this  right.  ] 
that  the  continuance  of  popular  governments  and  the  well 
pends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  m 
cated. 


Notes. 

Saxon  or  Latin. — A  mistake  often  made  by  writers  < 
simplicity  as  if  it  were  something  absolute — as  if  a  particul 
were  absolutely  more  simple  than  another.  Simplicity  is  : 
An  expression  is  simple  or  abstruse  according  as  it  is  fami 
the  reverse. 

We  are  often  told  that  we  should  use  the  Saxon  part  of  < 
than  the  Latin,  because  it  is  simpler.  The  late  Dean  Alfoi 
it  is  often  heard.  "  Latin,"  says  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  is  turf,  Sa 
pelt  sinners  with."  But  it  all  depends  upon  whether  the  Sa? 
mon  use.  We  have  retained  in  our  speech  the  Saxon  wore 
things  and  primitive  feelings,  but  others  have  been  superse 
and  a  word  may  be  of  Saxon  origin  and  yet  be  far  from  si; 
not  so  simple  a  word  as  "contradict."  "  Yeasay  "  may  be  ; 
"assent,"  but  it  is  not  so  readily  understood.  "  Inwit  "  is 
but  we  have  to  explain  it  by  the  Latin  "conscience."  W< 
"forewords "  instead  of  "  preface,"  to  gratify  a  sentiment  o 
but  it  is  pedantic  or  affected  and  not  simple  English.  The 
depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  it  is  in  common  use.— i 
M,  A.f  in  the  Chauiauguan  /or  June. 

Before  the  Thomson  Scientific  Club,  at  Lynn,  Profess< 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on  *'  Energy," 

Formerly,  he  said,  matter  was  considered  as  the  thin 
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force  the  something  that  acted  upon  it.     Energy  is  a  term  used  to  express  some- 
thing wliioli  we  do  not  always  understand.    It  exists  everywhere  so  far  as  we 
know.    Miatter  was  considered  indestructible.     If  we  admit  that  energy  can  act 
on  energv»  we  have  no  need  of  the  old  matter  and  force.    We  can  see  the  changes 
in  energy,   though  we  cannot  discover  the  thing  itself.    We  have  potential  and 
active  energy.    Potential  is  simply  stored  energy,  power  to  do  work.     The  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  the  same  as  the  water  a  hundred  feet  lower,  but  it  can  do 
work  that  the  other  cannot,  because  it  has  energy  stored  in  it.     When  that  water 
is  running  down  the  hill  and  turning  the  wheel,  it  shows  its  actual  energy.    The 
earth  revolving  is  another  case  of  stored-up  energy,  as  is  also  a  wheel  in  motion. 
A  spring  is  an  example  of  elastic  energy.     In  a  boiler  we  have  kinetic  energy 
transformed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.    These  are  all  mechanical  forms  of  energy. 
The  cannon  ball  shot  into  the  air  shows  energy  of  motion  in  its  ascent.     When 
it  reaches  the  highest  point  it  has  energy  of  position.    When  it  strikes  the  ground 
and  bounds  it  shows  elastic  energy.    Besides  this  there  is  energy  of  temperature, 
which  the  hot  cannon  ball  possesses.    This  is  called  molecular  energy.    If  we 
could  take  all  the  heat  out  of  anything  it  would  become  liquid  and  then  frozen. 
This  has  been  done  even  to  air.    There  is  another  or  electric  energy,  another 
chemical,  and  another  radiant.    Every  form  of  energy  is  convertible  into  any 
other,  sometimes  at  so  great  a  waste  as  to  be  impracticable  for  use.    In  convert- 
ing mechanical  energy  into  heat  it  is  almost  perfectly  efficient,  but  in  convertmg 
heat  to  mechanical  motion  ninety  per  cent,  is  lost.    The  energy  of  heat  is  disor- 
ganized as  contrasted  with  the  organized,  direct  energy  of  motion.    A  disor- 
ganized army— each  soldier  going  his  own  way— can  do  little.    The  tendency  m 
nature  is  to  degrade  energy. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  has  chosen  for  president  of  his  new  university 
Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Indiana  University  for  the  past 
seven  years.  The  term  of  office  at  '*  The  Stanford  "  will  begin  next  September, 
the  salary  being  $10,000  a  year  and  a  residence.  President  Jordan  is  a  scientist 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  standing,  and  has  also  had  abundant  experience  as 
an  educator.  He  is  a  broad-minded  man  of  great  energy  and  activity,  who 
should  be  just  the  one  to  organize  and  equip  the  new  institution  of  learning.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Indiana  University  because  of  his  large  executive 
capacity.    He  is  about  forty  years  of  age. 

Mount  Hercules,  a  peak  in  the  island  of  Papua,  which  was  discovered  in 
1881,  is  said  to  be  32,763  feet  in  height,  being  3,781  feet  higher  than  Mount 
Everest  in  the  Himalayas,  usually  credited  as  being  the  highest  in  the  world.— 
Northwest  Magazine. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him. 
An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest.— /^r«»^/««. 

Our  distinctions  do  not  lie  in  the  places  we  occupy,  but  in  the  grace  and 
dignity  with  which  we  fill  xXi^m.—Simms. 

It  is  something  to  be  good,  but  it  is  far  finer  to  be  good  for  something. 

What  is  really  best  for  us  all  lies  always  within  our  reach,  though  often  over- 
1  ooktdi.-'Longfellow, 
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No  MAN  ever  gets  to  the  top  anywhere  without  fin 
enough  to  show  that  he  has  good  metal  in  him. 

Arabian  Proverbs. — The  man  that  knows  not  and 
not  is  stupid.    Experience  may  educate  him. 

The  man  that  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  ki 
Help  him. 

The  man  that  knows  and  knows  not  that  he  knows 

The  man  that  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows  is  w 

Henceforth  be  mine  a  life  of  action  and  reality ! 
sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is !  This  alone  is  heal 
alone  is  Wie,— Hyperion, 

How  TO  Begin  the  Study  of  Botv^v.— Most  y< 
a  dull  study.  So  it  is,  as  taught  from  the  text-books  in 
yourself  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  you  will  find  it  a  scoi 
Find  your  flower  and  then  name  it  by  the  aid  of  the  bo 
in  a  name.  To  find  out  what  a  thing  is  called  is  a  great  I: 
of  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  first  step.  When  we  see  a  new 
we  wish  to  know  his  or  her  name.  A  bird,  a  flower,  a  i 
wish  to  know  about  it  is  its  name.  Its  name  helps  us  to 
handle  to  grasp  it  by,  it  sheds  a  ray  of  light  where  all  bel 
as  we  know  the  name  of  a  thing,  we  seem  to  have  estabi 
tion  with  it. 

The  other  day,  while  the  train  was  delayed  by  an  ac< 
yards  away  from  it  along  the  river  margin  seeking  wild 
any  whose  name  I  did  not  know  ?  While  thus  loitering,  s 
left  the  train  and  came  in  my  direction,  plucking  the  flov^ 
came.  But  they  were  all  unknown  to  her  ;  she  did  not  k: 
them,  and  she  wished  to  send  them  home  to  her  father,  t 
tion  she  heard  the  names ;  the  words  seemed  to  be  full  o 
she  had  never  heard  them  before  in  her  life.  It  was  wha 
introduction  to  the  flowers,  and  her  interest  in  them  incn 

*'  That  orange-colored  flower  which  you  just  plucke 
water,  that  is  our  jewel- weed,"  I  said. 

"  It  looks  like  a  jewel,'*  she  replied. 

*'  You  have  nothing  like  it  in  England,  or  did  not  ha^ 
it  is  now  appearing  along  certain  English  streams,  having 
country.'* 

**  And  what  is  this  ?  **  she  inquired,  holding  up  a  blue  fl 
leaf  and  stalk. 

"That  is  viper*s-bugloss  or  blueweed,  a  plant  from  ] 
one  that  is  making  itself  thoroughly  at  home  along  the  Hi 
of  some  of  its  tributaries  among  the  Catskills.  It  is  a  rot 
flower,  with  its  long,  conspicuous  purple  stamens  and  bit 
verry  pretty.*' 

"  Here  is  another  emigrant  from  across  the  Atlanll 
cluster  of  small  white  flowers,  each  mounted  upon  a  litth 
balloon— the  bladder-campion.    "  It  also  runs  riot  in  son 
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5ure  you  will  not  see  it  at  home."  She  went  on  filling  her  hands  with  flowers, 
3iid  I|^3v^  ^^^  the  names  of  each— sweet-clover  or  melilotus,  probably  a  native 
plaot,  vervain  (foreign),  purple  loosestrife  (foreign),  toad-flax  (foreign),  chelone, 
^f  turtle*h^^^»  a  native,  and  the  purple  minulus  or  monkey-flower,  also  a  native. 
j^  vi^as  a  likely  place  for  the  cardinal-flower,  but  I  could  not  find  any.  I  wanted 
*\\\s  hearty  English  girl  to  see  one  of  our  native  wild  flowers  so  intense  in  color 
that  it  wouicf  fairly  make  her  eyes  water  to  gaze  upon  it. 

jusiihen  the  whistle  of  the  engine  summoned  us  all  aboard,  and  in  a  moment 

were  ofr.—/k?A9^  Burroughs,  in  June  St.  Nicholas. 

A  Plea  for   CZTitv  Playgrounds.— These  children  are  undoubtedly  happy  in 
ihei^  P^^X'  ^"^  ^  o^nnot  watch  them  without  sadness  and  a  regret  that  the  fuller 
"""'  ''^  "  '— -  -  ntry  life  will  never  be  theirs  at  the  time  they  are  best  fitted  to 
earnest  pleading  for  a  leaf  or  blossom  from  the  flower- laden 
^  from  his  outing,  he  passes  up  this  street ;  the  eager  band  of 
pursuit  of  a  wandering  butterfly— fairy-like  visitor  from  a 
of  a  formless  longing  for  the  unknown  freedom  of  the  woods 
can  we  do  to  add  to  the  joys  of  a  youth  which  is  all  too  brief? 
**'     vou  enter  yo^jr  hig:h   school,  these  boys  and  girls  enter  on  the  serious 
ties  of  Ufe.    TVi  en  follows  the  struggle  for  existence,   and  a  severe  one  it 

^^  We  cannot  ^i^®  ^^^  these  children  homes  in  the  country,  we  cannot  give 
all  even  an  oviting  there  ;  but  we  can  give  them  playgrounds  in  the  city  ;  a 
^^^  ,•^^g  p\ot  here  and  there  will  do.  We  have  reserved  great  parks  and 
'^^^  which  we  permit  them  to  look  at  and  sometimes  to  venture  on.  But  as 
^^^  rounds  these  are  practically  useless ;  they  are  accessible  to  comparatively 
^^*  A  vacant  building  lot  in  the  proper  district  is  far  more  to  the  purpose. 
^'  Qy  is  the  boy  who  lives  near  one !     Notice  the  evidences  of  constant  use  it 

H^ws    the  small    base  ball  ** diamond"  clearly  outlined,  ever>'  smooth  place 
oiUed  with  marble  holes. 

What  better  investment  could  our  cities  make  than  to  purchase  small  plots 
I'ke  this  at  intervals  throughout  the  city,  tear  down  the  buildings,  fill  up  thecel- 
1*  rs,  and  leave  them,  with  no  forbidding  sign,  open  to  the  children  ?  Their  little 
feet'  would  soon  grade  and  harden  the  ground.  In  giving  the  nation's  future 
ivorUers  such  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  stronger  and  healthier 
bodies  and  better  wits,  the  city  would  reap  abundant  interest  on  the  capital 

^p^fided. — Frank  M.  Chapman^  in  June  St.  Nicholas. 
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EDITOfilAL. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  that  can  reach  our  readers  before  the 
asseixjbling  of  the  Association  at  Bedford  City,  and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  that  organization. 

Vou  do  not  need  an  argument  to  prove  the  utility  and  value  of  such  asso- 
ciations. You  are  already  fully  convinced  on  that  point.  Nor  do  you  need  to 
be  advised  of  your  duty  in  connection  with  it.  That  must  be  perfectly  clear  to 
you.  State  pride,  as  well  as  personal  interest,  ought  to  induce  you  to  give  the 
AssociBlion  your  hearty  co-operation  and  support.  The  mere  fact  of  meeting 
so  lUSLoy  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  even  in  social  relations,  will  be  of 
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j^reat  benefit  to  all,  while  the  sympathy  of  a  common  ^ 
must  exert  an  uplifting  force  which  can  hardly  be  estin 
of  the  great  army  of  Virginia  teachers  will  send  an  e 
entire  circuit,  and  will  make  their  united  voice  effective  i 

We  therefore  appeal  to  every  teacher,  who  can 
Bedford  City,  join  the  Association,  take  part  in  its  d« 
best  efforts  to  put  Virginia  in  her  proper  position,  e 
States  of  the  Union. 

— Dr.  Curry  is  doing  a  great  work  in  behalf  of  mam 
the  educational  system  of  the  South.  On  the  evening 
he  addressed  the  two  branches  of  the  City  Council  of  R 
His  address  was  characterized  by  the  eloquence  and  p 
justly  distinguished,  and  created  a  profound  impress! 
will  be  it  i^  impossible  to  say  just  now;  but  the  Council 
to  confer  with  him  further  as  to  the  details  of  his  jplans, 
something  definite  on  the  subject. 

—It  seems  that  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  is  not  the  oi 
of  the  grammar  school  teacher  is  criticised  and  deer 
teacher.  Even  New  England,  the  great  head-centre  < 
and  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  educational  work,  suflTers  i 

In  the  June  number  of  Education,  the  great  mogu 
journals,  *' Principal  P."  relieves  his  over-burdened  min( 
takable  language : 

"  Questionless,  the  severest  critics  of  our  grammar 
in  the  high  schools,  as,  doubtless,  these  same  critics  ai 
the  professors  in  colleges.  The  charge  is  made,  and  m 
cations,  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  are  taught  b] 
methods,  and  without  any  sequence  of  connection  of  st 
the  high  schools  superficially  trained,  veneered  merel; 
unfolding  the  powers  of  the  pupils'  minds  is  left  for  tl 
Grammar  school  teachers  have  long  rested  under  these 
which  are  usually  growled  out  at  high  school  meetings 
comes  from  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  sett 
aright.  As  a  grammar  school  teacher,  I  desire  to  prote 
or  demand  that  they  be  proved.  If  the  work  I  do  in  m; 
erly  prepare  the  pupils  I  send  to  the  high  school,  I  wou 
in  re-arranging  my  course  of  study,  revising  my  met! 
standard.  Will  not  the  high  school  teachers  kindly  sus 
point  out  just  what  they  want,  and  just  what  they  would  i 
teach  in  grammar  schools  ?  I  know  many  grammar  sch< 
be  glad  of  some  information  on  this  subject.     Please  tun 

— We  are  informed  that  the  prospects  are  most  prom 
most  successful  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As 
Toronto  the  display  in  the  Exhibit  Department  of  school 
be  a  good  one.  The  local  committee  are  doing  everyt 
make  the  visit  of  members  of  the  Association  to  their  c 
in  this  they  are  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  c 
Canada.    Every  arrangement  that  can  be  devised  is  beii 
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accommodation  of  visitors,  the  speedy  delivery  of  baggage,  and   providing 
excursions  by  water  and  rail. 

A  "royal  good  time  "  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  attend,  particularly  from  the 
South. 

—The  article  on  "Summer  Normals"  and  the  one  on  "The  Public  School 
System  "  were  written  by  colored  teachers  of  the  county  of  Dinwiddie.  We 
are  glad  to  see  our  colored  teachers  taking  so  much  pride  in  their  work  and 
trying  so  earnestly  to  secure  better  preparation  for  it,  and  we  shall  on  all 
occasions  give  them  every  encouragement  in  our  power.  Many  of  them  are 
subscribers  to  the  Journal  and  are  evidently  careful  readers  of  it,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  evince  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education. 

These  papers  came  to  us  through  the  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  Joseph  L.  Shelton,  Esq.,  county  superintendent,  who  is  doing  a  fine  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  attainment  and  qualification  among  his  teachers. 

—The  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  announce  that 
they  will  publish  about  the  first  of  August  "The  American  Government,"  by 
Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  work  is  designed  for 
the  higher  class  of  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  and  the  name  of  Dr. 
Hinsdale  is  a  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  work.  He 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  such  schools  for  a  book  of  this  kind, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  success  in  producing  a  satisfactory  work. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  GRAPHIC  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATION  BLANKS.  Designed  to  Teach 
Punctuation  and  the  Use  of  Capitals.  By  Kate  O'Neill.  A.  Lovell  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Miss  O'Niell  is  a  teacher  in  the  Richmond  High  School.  She  is  a  cultured 
lady,  of  large  and  varied  experience  in  public  school  work,  and  these  blanks  are 
the  product  of  her  own  practice  and  of  her  close  observation  as  to  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  this  work. 

There  are  three  numbers  in  the  series,  about  uniform  in  size  with  the 
Graphic  Copy-books.  Each  book  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  sixteen  lines 
each.  A  rule  for  punctuation  or  for  the  use  of  capitals  is  printed  at  the  top  of 
each  page,  and  is  illustrated  by  examples.  The  work  of  the  pupil  is  to  fill  the 
page  with  similar  illustrative  examples  of  his  own  composition,  or  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  teacher— most  commonly,  perhaps,  the  latter.  By  this  close  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  the  pupil  will  perceive  more  clearly  the  reason  for  it,  and  it  will 
be  impressed  more  deeply  upon  his  memory. 

One  may  not  quite  agree  with  the  author  as  to  all  her  rules,  and  may  think 
that  the  gradation  of  the  exercises  might  be  improved ;  but  the  plan  is  unques- 
tionably a  good  one ;  and  if  the  books  are  introduced  into  the  proper  grades 
and  handled  by  careful  and  judicious  teachers,  the  result  must  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  line  of  our  school  work. 

STUDIES  IN  NATURE  AND  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  Based  on  the  Theory 
that  Experience  and  Expression  Should  go  Hand-in-Hand.  Designed  for 
Use  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  of  Educational  Work,  whether  m  Public  or 
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Private  Schools.    Arranged  by  T.  Berry  Smith,  A. 
Fayette,  Mo.      Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..   Pub 
55  cents. 

This  is  another  exercise  book,  and  quite  a  volumin 
pages  and  63  lessons. 

After  an  introduction  (with  explanations)  of  twelve  p 
On  the  first  page  write,  in  column,  the  names  of  four  qu 
the  name  write  (i)  With  what  is  each  covered?  (2)  Wh 
you  saw  it  ?  (3)  What  use  has  man  for  each  ?  (4)  Wh 
called  ?    Write  on  the  opposite  page  a  composition  on  q 

This  will  illustrate  the  scheme  of  the  book.  The  w 
school-room.  The  questions  may  be  furnished  beforehai 
get  their  facts  by  personal  examination  and  inquiry.  Or 
written,  should  be  required,  and  the  text  of  the  lesson 
different  localities.    We  like  this  scheme  better  than  pici 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  C 
of  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  the  Boston  P 
Exercises  based  on  Peppino.  For  pupils  in  their 
French  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Bostc 
Publishers.    Price,  15  cents. 

The  author  believes  that  pupils  can  succeed  in  writir 
through  the  careful  study  and  imitation  of  French  mo 
these  thirty-five  exercises  he  has  taken,  as  a  model,  al 
and  has  constructed  in  English,  from  the  words  and  ph 
conversation  or  narrative,  rendering  peculiarly  French 
ponding  English  idioms,  and  treating  the  single  words,  a 
a  way  as  to  afford  practice  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  t 
the  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  T 
excellent  plan  for  securing  a  thorough  and  accurate  kno 

FRENCH  BY  READING  A  Progressive  French  Meth< 
Houghton  and  Mary  Houghton.  Heath's  Modem  Ls 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Mailing  price,  |i.2 

The  principle  upon  which  this  book  is  made  is  state 
words:  **The  idea  on  which  the  present  method  is  b 
make  the  study  so  easy  as  to  lead  as  rapidly  as  possibl 
when,  and  when  only,  the  true  study  of  the  language  ma 

We  cannot  approve  or  endorse  that  principle.  For 
have,  ist,  an  interlinear  translation;  2d,  a  grammar  1 
lesson  (without  the  Interlineation);  4th,  notes;  5th,  dicta 
oral) ;  and  6th,  exercises  to  be  written.  After  these  nir 
translation  is  dropped,  and  the  grammar  lesson  is  pu 
others  as  above.  References  to  the  grammar  lessons  an 
the  reading ;  but  they  are  not  easily  found,  and  frequc 
book — a  large  portion  of  which  the  pupil  has  not  seen, 
not  think  the  book  can  be  used  successfully  with  beginn 

ON  SELF-CULTURE.  The  Culture  of  the  Intellect 
On  Moral  Culture.  By  John  Stuart  Blockie.  Prol 
University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York.  E.  L.  Kelloj 
23  cents. 

This  little  sixty-four-page  volume  contains  in  small 
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excellent  advice.  It  will  help  hundreds  of  young  teachers  to  make  a  right  start, 
or  set  them  right  if  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Although  the  book  is  pub- 
lished especially  for  teachers,  it  Will  prove  profitable  reading  for  all,  no  matter 
what  their  calling,  who  wish  to  improve.  The  suggestions  on  Physical  Culture 
are  specially  recommended  to  the  many  who  are  disposed  to  neglect  that  neces- 
sary part  of  education. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  exceedingly  valuable  yet  cheap  books 
issued  by  this* firm,  called  the  Professional  Teachers'  Series.  Money  invested  in 
such  books  returns  many  fold  to  the  teacher. 

We  have  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  Postal 
Savings  Banks  :  an  Argument  in  their  Favor,  by  the  Postmaster-General.  With 
Appendices. 

From  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  Librarian,  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  i889-'90. 

From  the  N.  &.  W.  R.  R.,  Virginia  Summer  Resorts  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  R.  R.,  a  very  attractive,  useful  and  elegantly  illustrated  little  work, 
with  a  good  map  of  the  road,  its  branches  and  connections. 

From  Chas.  G.  Eddy,  Vice  President,  Virginia,  its  Climate,  Soil,  Produc- 
tions, Manufacturing  Industries,  and  Mineral  Wealth,  an  interesting  compendium 
of  Virginia's  attractions  and  resources,  which  ought  to  influence  immigrants  to 
make  this  grand  old  State  their  home. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  will  shortly 
issue  the  first  number  of  University  Extension,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests ot  the  movement  for  popular  education  known  as  University  Extension, 
which  has  taken  such  a  strong  root  in  this  country  at  many  centres.  The  pe- 
riodical will  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  society,  and  will  constitute  a  general  de- 
pository of  information  relating  to  the  subject,  and  will  be  devoted  to  arousing 
and  sustaining  a  public  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  branch  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1602  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

With  the  June  number  the  Educational  Review  begins  its  second  volume. 
At  this  season  when  many  young  men  are  considering  where  they  will  study  in 
Europe,  the  article  on  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  German  Universities," 
by  Prof.  Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  has  a  timely  interest.  Other  contributions  to  the 
number  are :  "  Applications  of  Psychology  in  Education,"  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  illustrated  with  twenty-one  diagrams;  "The  American  High  School," 
by  Ray  Greene  Huling.  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;  and 
''The  Education  of  the  Will."  by  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray;  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Arey  and  Prof.  Fernando  Sanford  on  "The  Use  of  Text- Books  in 
Teaching  Elementary  Science,"  and  one  by  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  on 
"  Teachers'  Salaries."  The  reviews  are  by  Profs.  Jastrow,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Waggener,  of  the  University  of  Texas  ;  Venable,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  Genung,  of  Amherst ;  Chapin,  of  Wellesley,  Myers,  of  the  University 
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of  Cincinnati,  etc.  The  department  of '*  Education  in  F 
eludes  **  Some  Characteristics  of  a  Sound  Mind,'***  The 
"  The  School  for  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin." 

The  article  of  the  most  practical  value  to  teachers  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  by  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  the  president 
versity,  **On  the  Study  of  Geography."  In  this  paper  P 
upon  the  teacher  the  great  importance  of  using  maps  ba 
phy  or  natural  conditions  of  the  countries,  and  shows  the 
gained  in  teaching  geography  in  this  way,  because  of  th< 
ing  the  sequence  of  historical  events.  The  article  is  full 
directions  for  teachers  of  geography,  and  should  be  read  1 
in  this  study. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  to  teachers  may  be 
very  interesting  paper  on  **  Abraham  Lincoln,'*  by  Cj 
Literature  in  Translation,'*  by  Richard  G.  Moulton  ;  **  R( 
sor  Sophocles,*'  by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  o! 
Southern  Negro  is  Doing  for  Himself,*'  by  Rev.  Samue 
others.  There  are  the  customary  **  Reviews  *'  and  th- 
Books." 

How  TO  Play  Ball — The  popular  **  Buck  **  Ewiuj 
Yorks,  has  written  an  article  for  the  Boy's  Department 
Jourfial  for  June,  on  the  '*  Ins  and  Outs  of  Base-ball," 
catcher  will  tell  how  to  play  the  game  ;  how  to  form  a 
tions  and  how  to  fill  them ;  how  to  throw  a  ball,  etc.  Thi: 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  which  has  ever  been  writtc 
national  game. 

Life  Among  the  LEPERS.—Sister  Rose  Gertrude  has 
for  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  June,  on  '*  What  it  is  t 
she  gives  a  clear  glimpse  of  leper-life  in  Molakair;  howth 
how  it  is  treated  and  cured,  and  how  the  lepers  live  in  th 

Several  interesting  and  important  new  leaflets  are  to  I 
series  of  Old  South  Leaflets,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
them  are  connected  with  the  English  Puritan  period, ; 
value  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  our  own  poli 
political  system.  They  include  the  Petition  of  Right,  p 
to  King  Charles  in  1668;  the  Grand  Remonstrance;  the  S< 
enant,  which  gave  the  name  of  '* Covenanters"  to  the  S< 
Agreement  of  the  People ;  the  Instrument  of  Governmt 
well  began  his  government,  and  Cromwell's  First  Spe 
These  Old  South  Leaflets,  furnishing  those  famous  origi 
fore  almost  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  a  f 
cost,  are  invaluable.  There  are  now  nearly  thirty  in  this  ^ 
of  them  are  more  important  than  the  half-dozen  Puritai 
the  latest  additions. 

The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History ^  it  is  h< 
has  been  long  needed,  namely,  an  impartial,  accurate,  ai 
contemporary  events  in  all  countries  which  will  prove  an 
one  who  desires  to  have  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas 
in  every  department  of  activity — furnished,  too,  at  such  sn 
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the  reach  of  all.  That  its  scope  and  purpose  make  it  a  pubh'cation  which  few 
can  afford  to  do  without,  and  commend  it  to  popular  support,  an  examination  of 
the  present  number  will  show. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  issued  Wilhelmina  von  Hillem's 
No/ter  ais  die  Kirche,  with  notes  by  S.  Willard  Clary,  formerly  instructor  in 
German  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  charming  little  story,  once  among 
the  texts  required  by  the  commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  adds  another  useful 
text  for  first  or  second  year  reading  to  the  attractive  Modern  Language  Series  of 
this  firm. 

They  will  publish  shortly  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani,  edited  by  Prof.  John  E. 
Matzke,  of  Indiana  University.  No  literary  production  of  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  forms  so  convenient  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of  the 
romantic  movement  in  France  as  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani.  This  drama  embodies 
both  the  excellencies  and  the  faults  of  the  French  romanticists,  and  the  literary 
feud  which  it  inaug^urates  was  equal  to  the  famous  quarrel  about  the  Cid  in  the 
XVII  century.  This  edition  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  college  students.  It  will 
contain  an  introduction  intended  to  show  the  true  position  of  the  play  in  the 
history  of  the  French  drama,  and  the  notes  will  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  distinctively  educational  departments  of  the 
summer  at  Chautauqua  have  become  more  and  more 'important.  The  work  out- 
lined for  this  sum  mer  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Schools  of  Sacred 
Literature  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been  proposed  at  any  time  pre- 
vious. More  and  better  work  is  offered  in  every  department.  Several  new  pro- 
fessors have  been  engaged,  and  several  new  courses  have  been  arranged.  The 
list  of  instructors,  includes  the  names  of  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  Richard  T.  Ely, 
of  John  Hopkins  University ;  William  R.  Harper  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of 
Yale  University  ;  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton  ;  Martin  I.  D'Ooge,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  ;  George  S.  Burroughs,  of  Amherst ;  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent and  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlburt.  Although  Prof.  Harper  has  accepted  his  call  to 
the  new  university  of  Chicago,  he  will  still  continue  in  charge  of  the  Summer 
Schools  at  Chautauqua. 

It  is  intended  to  make  the  work  of  this  summer  thorough  and  scientific 
throughout.  About  half  the  courses  are  arranged  for  ten  hours  recitation  each 
week,  and  the  rest  for  five  hours ;  some  classes  meet  twice  a  day  and  others  once. 
The  purpose  is  that  as  much  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  six  weeks'  session  at 
Chautauqua  as  is  usually  accomplished  in  one  subject  during  a  college  term. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  concentrated  study,  no  student  being  expected  to  take  more 
than  one  or  two  courses.  The  work  in  the  College  includes  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  German,  French,  Preparatory  and  College  Latin,  Preparatory 
and  College  Greek,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  History,  Political 
Economy,  Geology,  etc.  In  the  Schools  of  Sacred  Literature,  instructions  will 
be  given  in  the  Bible  in  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  the  Ancient  Versions ;  and 
io  the  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Assyrian  languages. 

Besides  the  advantages  offered  in  the  schools,  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Assembly  lectures  and  entertainments,  and  also  facilities  for  boating, 
tennis,  and  various  forms  of  recreation.  The  class  of  students  who  usually  are 
found  at  Chautauqua  consists  of  college  students  and  professors,  school-teachers. 
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ministers,  and  men  and  women  in  private  life  who  are  se 
for  its  own  sake.  ' 

Sample  Copies  Free.—  The  Sunny  South,  our  great  S( 
should  be  taken  in  every  household.  The  price  is  only  $2 
which  is  worth  that  amount  or  more,  is  sent  for  every  y 
sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  t< 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Masazines. 

SCRIBNER'S  for  June.  Contents:  Moliere  (Frontispiece).  The  B 
cisque  Sarcey  (the  second  article  of  the  series  on  the  Great  Streets  of 
Justice,  by  Maria  Blunt.  Safety  on  the  Atlantic,  by  William  H.  Rideing  (i 
on  Ocean  i^teamships).  An  Alabama  Courtship.  Part  II,  by  F.J.  Stimsc 
Andrew  Lang,  with  a  portrait  and  fac-similes  of  title  pages  of  early  edit 
by  Charles  F.  Luramis.  Boy's  Clubs,  by  Evert  Janten  Wendell.  Gern: 
Diamond  ;  II,  by  the  111,  by  bliss  Perry.  Some  Photographs  of  Luminou 
Levison.  De  Mortuis,  by  Edith  M  Thomas.  Vergniaua  in  the  Tumbril 
The  War  as  we  See  it  Now,  by  John  C.  Ropes.  The  Point  of  View  (] 
Legislation  and  the  Quack,  An  American  Renaissance,  The  Matron  in  F 


'^  1 1-1 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  June  presents  the  following  table  of 
Development  of  the  English  People,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman.  Practical 
Part  V,  by  Prof.  William  Minto,  M.  A.  Life  in  Modern  England,  III, 
Irishman  at  Home,  by  John  Codman.  Hungary's  Progress  and  Positic 
Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  England  in  the  Islands 
Thomas.  Studies  in  Astronomy,  IX,  by  Garrett  P.  Servlss.  Blossom  " 
Miller.  The  American  Patent  System,  by  Walter  Hough.  Dr.  Schl 
Ancient  Troy,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  M.  A.  American  Glass  Work* 
Country  Boy  who  goes  to  a  Great  City,  by  Theodore  Temple.  Periodi 
Richter.  New  York  as  an  Art  Center,  by  CM.  Fairbanks,  Tennyson 
Parsons.  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Other  Political  Parties,  by  H.  R.  Chann 
of  Electricity,  by  Robert  W.  Prentiss.  Christianity  as  a  Factor  in  Japane: 
Ph.  D.  Domestic  Service — Kitchen  Girl's  Side,  by  Margaret  Maynan 
Side,  by  Helen  Campbell.  The  New  Specimen— College  Girls,  by  Kate  G 
Work  for  Pay?  II,  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  Women  in  London  C 
Graftenried.  The  Kitchen  Scrap  Book,  by  Minnie  A.  Barney.  The  Hor 
Sarah  K  Bolton.  Fenelon's  '*  Education  of  Girls,"  by  Harriet  Carter. 
Women  May  Make,  by  Lelia  Robinson  Sawtelle,  LL.  B.  Women  in  th 
rame  Dorsey.  Dangerous— the  Installment  Plan,  by  Henrietta  E.  Page. 
editorials  receive  full  space. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  June.  Contents:  Gold  of  Pleasure 
Some  Familiar  Letters  by  Horace  Greeley— IV,  edited  by  Joel  Benton. 
Fawcett.  Alexander,  Princess  of  Wales,  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie.  Oracles, 
Way  in  Fiction,  by  Agnes  Repplier.  Is  Alaska  Worth  Visiting?  by  Gra( 
Ode  IV,  to  Seslius,  by  Caroline  Augusta  Furness.  In  the  Thorvaldsen 
Beneath  the  Trees,  by  Charles  Morris.  Sonny,  by  Mar>-  E.  Wilkins. 
Hester  Dorsey  Richardson.  Before  the  Hour,  by  Florence  Earle  Coi 
"Atman,"  by  A.  H.  W. ;  "Romance  of  a  Spanish  Nun,"  by  Frederic 
(illustrated  by  leading  artists). 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  June:  N< 
of  Science,  XII,  Miracles  and  Medicine,  Part  II,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  L 
fathers  Died  too  Young,  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  The  Development  < 
Columbus.  V,  The  Manufacture  of  Wool,  by  S.  N.  Dexter  North  (illustra 
the  Minor  Planets,  M.  F.  F.  Tisserand.  The  Natchez  Indians,  by  How 
from  Marriage  by  Capture,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis.  The  C 
Louis  Montillot  (illustrated).  "  The  Pearl  of  Practice,"  by  Elizabeth  R 
Land,  by  Mj  A.  DeL'Apparent.  The  Music  of  the  Birds,  by  Simeon  Pea 
laus  Copernicus  (with  Portrait).  Correspondence — Feet-washing  and  Fe 
Liberty  and  Civilization.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.     Not 


ST.  NICHOLAS  for  June.    Contents:  Frontispiece,  The  Little  L 
Little  Lovers,  verse,  by  C.  P.  Cranch.    The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Traffor 
Talk  about  Wild  Flowers,  by  John  Burroughs.      Being  Responsible 
Picture  (The  Little  Butterfly  Hunter).    The  Boy  Settlers,  concluded,  I 
She  Tell  ?  verse,  by  Caroline  Evans.    A  City  Playground,  by  Frank  I 


Flowers,  verse,  by  Emily  Dickinson.  Chan  Ok,  chapters  III,  IV,  V,  b 
and  By-way,  verse,  by  Mary  Bradlev.  Why  Bees  Make  Honey,  by  Alice  W 
Sweetheart,  verse,  by  Hannah  Coddington.    The  Swimming-Hole  Storit 
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A  Little   "Visitor,  verse,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Gould.     A  Free  Circus,  by  Josephine   Pollard 
Lesson,   t»'  Harlan  H.  Ballard.    To  the  Winds  of  June,  verse,  by  Mary  A.  Mason.     Picture^'a 
Day  in  t la «  Orchard.    The  Second  Kitten  s  Hunt.    Jack-in-the-Pulpit.    The  Letter-box     -^^  '- 

box. 


^  Shadow 
^";«.  a  June 
The  Riddle- 


TWE:   century  for  June.    Contents  :    Portrait  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas  (Prontispiece^      n^^ 


thout  Sentiment,  bv  Eugene  Bradford  Ripley.    Ad  AfUr),  /i 
I  the  Caliph  and  Others,  by  Ferid  el  din  Atlar.    The  House* 


Shadrtw,  toy  L  Frank  looker.    A  Girl  without  £ 

C-.V*  ?*^»J*y  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Haroun  the  Canpn  ana  uiners,  oy  rena  ei  ain  ^Eiar.  The  Hnne* 
wilhtbe  Cross,  by  Florence  VVatters  Snedeker.  Ab  Astris,  bv  Anne  C.  L.  Botta.  Sprinirtime  frnm 
apamiing  by  Ernest  L.  Major.  The  Squirrel  Inn,  II.  by  Frank  R.  Stockston.  A  Summer  SoAir  hv 
Clinton  Scollard.  The  Faith  Doctor,  V,  by  Edward  Eggleston.  A  Miner's  Sunday  in  Coioma  bv 
Charles  B.  Gillespie.  Anecdotes  of  the  Mines,  oy  Hubert  Burgess.  The  Cry  of  Russia,  Laura  F^ 
Richards.  At  the  Court  of  the  Czar  (in  two  parts).  Part  II,  by  George  Mifflin  Dallas.  Love  and  the 
hJHuk^V^J'/  ^^'■y  ^-  Wilkins.  Women  at  an  English  University,  by  Eleanor  Field.  Note  on  the 
neaiin  of  Women  Students,  by  Catherine  Baldwin.  A  Sprmg  Romance,  by  Hamlin  Garland.  Tallcv- 
iUhfo^r  K^  ^^^  Accusers,  by  Talleyrand.  Introduction  by  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  Starry  Host,  by 
r!S!,\*Jf'  i  ^-.Spalding.  Topics  of  the  Time— Modem  Cheap  Money  Panaceas  ;  Judicial  Control  of 
r«  .v;  Election  Cases;    Law  or  Lynching.     Open  Letters— Female  Education  in  Germany,  by 

I  •«.?  T  ^'-  ^'^^J^<>^ :  Gettysburg  and  Waterloo,  bv  Theodore  Roosevelt :  Ernest  L.  Major,  by  William 
tflu  -^u^^l^'.  Bric-a-Brac— De  Bugle  on  de  Hill,  by  Bow  Hackley ;  Parnassus  by  Rail,  by  M.  M. 
Milier  .The  March  of  Company  A,  by  K.  P.  Osgood  •  The  Point  of  View,  drawing  by  E.  W.  Kemble  ; 

SJaden  '"  ^'  ^'  '^^^^^'^  Observations,  by  C.  H.  Crandall;  To  .My  only  Child,  by  Douglas 

K  ^'EW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  Tune.  Contents:  Wagner  and  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  1861, 
5y  Edward  H.  House.  Blossom  Time,  by  Wilbur  Larremore.  Beniamin  Penhallow  Shillaber,  by 
Ehzabeth  Akers  Allen.  At  Andersonville,  by  Frankhn  L.  SUnton.  A  Fair  Exchange,  IV,  by  Dorothy 
Prescott.  When  Dreams  are  Best,  by  Dora  Read  Goodale.  Earlv  Days  of  the  First  Telegraph  Line, 
by  Stephen  Vail.  Priscllla,  by  Hetta  Lord  Hayes  Ward.  The  Message  of  Puritanism  for  this  Time, 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Gilead,  by  Isabel  Gordon.  Of  Early  Violets,  by  Phillip  Bourke  Marston.  Har- 
vard Memorial  Poems.  The  Giant  Wistaria,  by  Charlotte  P.  Stetson.  An  Anti-Slavery  Hero,  by 
Sidney  H.  Morse.  The  City  of  Lynn,  by  Edwin  A.  Start.  A  Southern  Studv,  by  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Chace 
Wyman.     A  .Massachusetts  Land  Title,  by  George  A.  Jackson.    Editor's  Ta\)le.    Omnibus. 

TABLE  TALK.  June  Topics :  New  Menus  for  June,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Going  to  the  Country , 
by  Mrs.  Grayson.  School  Luncheon,  by  Eliza  R.  Parker.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Rorer.  Ve  Lunch  Club,  by  Lucy  Wade  Herrick.  Fashionable  Luncheon,  by  Tillie  May  Forney. 
Ice  Water— how  to  have  it  Pure— by  E.  H.  B.  Wear  Your  Little  Silver  Cross,  etc., by  Sarah  H.  Heaton. 
Curtains,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.  An  Out-Door  Cure,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Chattenden.  Fashionable  Crazes, 
.by  Kate  Catherwood.  Home  Entertainments,  by  Carrie  May  Ashten.  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Tille 
May  Forney.  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  mv  Garden,  by  Y.  Y.  Capricious  Washington,  by  K.  B.  Report 
of  the  »'hiladelphia  «  ooking  School  Somebody's  Birthday,  poem,  by  Elizabeth  Fanshawc.  Queenly 
June,  poem,  by  William  Struthers.  Note-Book  Lore,  by  Isadore  Baker.  Announcement.  "  Still 
They  Come,"  poem,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Roe.    Twilight,  poem,  by  Letitia  Virginia  Douglas. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  the  Living  Age  for  the  weeks  ending  May  23d 
and  30th  contain  The  New  Papyri ;  Talleyrand's  Memoirs ;  Amours  de  Voyage,  and  A  Celebrated 
Frenchwoman:  .\  Learned  Lao)— Elizabeth  Carter;  On  Quiet  Rivers  in  Cevionand  Grasse— Its  Per- 
fumes and  Pictures  ;  Henry  Schliemann.  and  A  Study  of  Nelson  ;  The  Bard  of  Olney  ;  An  April  Follv ; 
The  Bee  and  the  Wasp,  with  the  conclusion  of  "  Eight  Days."  and  poetr>'.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of 
sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  ($8;  is  low ;  while 
for  I10.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  anv  one  ofthe  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  the  Liv- 
ing Age  for  a  year,  both  post-paid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  May  WIDE  AWAKE  is  made  by  Hon.  John  D  Long,  Susan  Coolidge.  Margaret  Sidney, 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Humphrev,  Mrs,  William  Claflin,  Alexander  Japp,  LL.  D  ,  Mrs.  Katherine  Foote,  the 
author  of  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy  Marian  Douglas,  Kirk  Monroe,  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates,  Mjss 
Amanda  B.  Harris,  Mary  Felicia  Butts,  Edith  Black,  E.  H.  Hawley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Agnes  Repplier,  Caroline  Hunt  Rimmer,  Miss  McKeag,  Margaret  Lake,  Marietta  Ambrosi.  Maria 
Johns  Hammond,  together  with  the  bright  anecdote-relaters  who  fill  the  pages  of  "  Men  and  Things  " 
and  the  various  picture-makers— Childe  Hassam,  Brennan.  Miss  Plympton,  Bridgman,  Garrett,  Miss 
Rimmer,  Virginia  Gerson,  Mente.  and  Hiram  Barnes.  All  the  stories,  articles  and  poems  are  capital. 
Wide  Awakr  is  |a  40  a  year ;  twenty  cents  a  number.  A  specimen  (back  number)  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  five  cents.     D.  Lothrop  Company,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the  June  WIDE  AWAKE  is  that  story  with  the  Edward 
Bellamy  touch,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  by  Tudor  Jenks— a  quizzical  look  into  the  future  for 
boys.  A  beautiful  romance  is  contributed  by  Annie  Bronson  King,  under  the  title,  *'  This  Way  went 
the  Lady  Mary  to  Paradise."  A  good  old-time  article,  "  A  Vermont  Boy  s  Trip  to  Boston  in  1825," 
18  from  the  Pen  of  John  L.  Heaton.  with  pictures  by  Garrett.  "  Amanda  Jinkum's  Burdens."  by  Oliver 
Howard,  has  its  serious  lesson  for  eldest  daughters.  All  the  girls  might  take  some  tender  teaching 
;  Polly  Pepper  in  Marearet  Sidney's  Peppers  serial  which  has  never  been  more 


K      tte  op«i-air  life  of  Italian  Children.    This  serial  is  from  the  pen  of  an  luhan  woman,  recalTing 
ncr  childhood.    Good  articles,  poems,  and  pictures  crowd  the  number  full.  .      ^ 

Wide  Awake  is  12.40  a  year;  twenty  cents  a  number.    A  specimen  (back  number)  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  five  cents.    D.  Lothrop  Company  Publishers,  Boston. 
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OFFICIAL  departme: 


JOHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,      -     - 
J.  A.  McGIL  VRA  Y,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     - 

[TA«  Joumat  i»  tmi  to  every  Gmnty  Superintendent  and  DUtriot  Clerk,  and  n 
by  ^em  eu  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  tucceetors  in  qffice.j 

No  Time  for  Side-Shows. 

From  communications  published  in  this  number  o 
appears  that  superintendents,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
with  the  State  Superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
teachers  upon  Peabody  institutes.     We  are  gratified  t 
"with  but  few  exceptions,*' and  yet  we  know  of  no 
there  should  be  any  exception.    It  is  barely  possible  that 
why  there  are  several  exceptions.     That  reason  may  h( 
nouncements  of  private  institutes  which  have  reached  th 
private  normals,  directed,  managed,  encouraged,  or  of 
by  public  school  officers,  and  to  be  held  at  a  time  wh 
tutes  will  be  in  session,  and  in  sections  from  which 
ought  to  draw  teachers. 

Now,  the  State  Superintendent  desires  that  his  pol 
as  in  all  other  matters,  be  distinctly  understood.  He  i 
of  State  institutes,  Peabody  institutes,  county  institui 
tutes — indeed,  of  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  of  e 
those  sometimes  denominated  **  frolics."  He  has  cor 
sistently  encouraged  superintendents  to  hold  institu 
meetings,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  Put  he  beli< 
body  institute,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  const 
the  thorough  and  systematic  training  of  teachers  who  ha^ 
nity  lor  special  training  for  their  work.  He  believes  tl 
are,  therefore,  next  in  importance  and  usefulness  to 
institutes  or  training  schools.  Furthermore,  he  beli< 
institutes  have  demonstrated  not  only  the  practicability 
of  a  system  of  such  training  schools  as  an  orgartic 
system.  For  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  he  asks, 
expect,  that  superintendents  will  not  themselves  proi 
way  of  attendance  of  teachers  at  Peabody  institutes 
inducements  to  attend  private  or  county  institutes. 
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Peabody  Institutes,  State  Association  and  Conference. 
TExtracts  from  Official  Communications,  etc.  J 
Acco?nac  (T^.— Superintendent  John  E.  Mapp :  I  am  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  encourage  and  stimulate  our  teachers — white  and  colored — to 
attend  the  Peabody  institutes,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  success  and 
advancennent  of  our  schools  largely  depend  upon  the  instruction  imparted 
in  these  institutes.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  again 
meet  the  school  superintendents  of  the  State  in  conference,  and  I  hope 
to  meet  you  at  Bedford  City. 

Albetrzarle  Co. — Superintendent  D.  P.  Powers  :  I  am  doing  what  I 
can  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  Where  I  can  I  see  them 
in  person  and  urge  them  to  attend.  I  have  also  addressed  a  card  to  each 
one  in  the  county,  in  which  I  tried  to  show  the  importance  of  attending 
these  schools.  I  think  this  county  will  be  well  represented  at  the  insti- 
tutes.    I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City. 

Alexandria  City, — Superintendent  R.  L.  Carne  is  diligently  at  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  Peabody  Institute  to  be  held  at  Alexandria,  but  he 
expects  to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City,  and  will  take  the  place 
assigned  hini  on  the  programme.— Ed. 

Alexandria  Cb.— Superintendent  John  E.  Febrey  :  I  do  ?iot  expect 
to  attend  the  Conference  at  Bedford  City. 

Alleghany  CJ?.— Superintendent  S.  F.  Chapman  :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference. 

Amelia  Co, — Superintendent  H.  Meade  :  I  have  addressed  circulars 
to  the  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  some  one  of  the  institutes  to  be 
held  this  summer.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference. 
I  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  considerable  aid  to  me.  If  I  do  not  go, 
it  will  not  be  because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Amherst  Co, — Superintendent  Wm.  Sandidge:  I  expect  to  attend 
both  the  Conference  and  the  normal  at  Bedford  City. 

Appomattox  Co, — Superintendent  C.  H.  Chihon  :  We  write  saying, 
if  the  lamp  still  holds  out  to  burn,  and  the  physical  locomotive  ability  is 
sufficient  to  stand  the  pressure  and  the  trip,  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conference.  As  preparatory  for  the  occasion,  please  send  us 
all  necessary  passports,  reduction  tickets,  &c.,  &c.,  and  as  it  is  to  be  a 
State  affair,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  close  up  the  matter 
in  better  ioTtti  and  more  business-like  style,  to  send  along  a  life  policy  or 
two.  [A  good  chance  for  an  insurance  agent.  Superintendent  Chilton's 
post-office  is  Spout  Spring,  Va.— Ed.] 

Augusta  G?.— Superintendent  E.  O.  Peale  :  I  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference  if  possible. 
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Balh  Co, — Superintendent  George  W.  Simpson 
Conference  if  not  providentially  hindered. 

Bedford  Co. — Superintendent  N.   D.  Hawkins  h 
arrangements  of  the  State  Association,  Conference, 
Institute  to  be  held  at  Bedford  City,  and  is  devoting  \ 
the  work. — Ed. 

Bland  Co. — Superintendent  D.  H.  Munsey:  If 
hindered,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Brunswick  Co, — Superintendent  Geo.  R.  Blick  : 
the  Conference.     [The  Superintendent  also  reports  tha 
of  this  county  will  attend  the  Conference — an  excelleni 

Buckingham  Co, — Superintendent  Alex.  J.  Bon< 
and  in  person,  I  have  been  urging  my  teachers  to  att 
tutes,  and  I  trust  that  a  good  number  of  them  will : 
these  opportunities  for  professional  improvement.  I  w 
attending  the  Conference. 

Campbell  Co. — Superintendent  R.  C.  Saunders  : 
and  by  mail  communicated  with  my  teachers,  and  urg€ 
the  Bedford  City  Normal.  I  have  also  suspended  the 
N.  L.  Academy  in  favor  of  the  aforesaid  normal.  I 
ference,  and  will  submit  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  ' 
assigned. 

Caroline  Co, — Superintendent  A.  G.  Smith:  I  ha 
letters  to  a  good  many  of  my  teachers  urging  them  to 
at  Bedford  City,  and  have  also  prepared  an  article  fo 
calling  their  attention  to  the  institutes  and  insisting  tl 
shall  do  my  best  to  have  my  county  represented.  I  2 
my  report  for  March  that  I  would,  unless  providenliall 
the  Conference. 

Carroll  Co, — Superintendent  W.  H.  Mitchell :  Ui 
hindered,  I  shall  attend  the  Conference.  Below  we  gi 
circular  letters  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  this  cou 
lished  in  the  Hillsville  Virginian: 

The  time  is  doubtless  not  very  far  distant  when  1 
fail  to  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and 
every  available  opportunity  for  better  qualifying  th 
work,  will  find  but  little  demand  for  their  services, 
system  of  mind  training  in  the  public  schools  is  th 
and  the  demand  for  such  a  training  is  now  being  heai 
of  the  country.  It  is  still  true,  as  ever,  that  **  no  one 
does  not  know,"  but  this  does  not  imply  that  every  o 
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does  know.  To  know  what  to  teach  is  important ;  to  know  kaw  to  teach 
it  is  doubly  so.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  so  much  needed  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  four  weeks'  sessions  of  Peabody 
Normal  institutes  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  every  year.  The 
one  most  convenient  to  the  teachers  of  Carroll  county  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Bedford  City,  beginning  June  30.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
teacher  who  feels  an  interest  in  his  or  her  work  will  begin  now  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  attend  this  institute. 

Charles  City  Co. — Superintendent  S.  D.  Mulford  ;  I  desire  to  attend 
the  Conference,  but  cannot  tell  at  this  time  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  go, 
as  I  am  suffering  from  a  painful  malady  which  keeps  me  at  home. 

Charlotte  Co. — Superintendent  Thos.  S.  Henry  :  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that,  unless  providentially  hindered,  I  shall  be  present  at  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  happy  thought  to  have  the  Superintendents'  Conference 
at  the  same  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
The  bodies  will  strengthen  each  other.  I  shall  urge  teachers  to  attend 
the  Association  and  Peabody  institutes. 

Chesterfield  Co. — Superintendent  W.  A.  Blankingship  :  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes.  On  the  24th 
of  April  I  sent  out  circulars  to  both  teachers  and  trustees  in  regard  to 
the  matter.     If  possible,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Clarke  Co. — Superintendent  W.  F.  Meade  :  Owing  to  ill  health  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Culpeper  Co. — Superintendent  W.  E.  Coons  :  I  have  addressed  a 
circular-letter  to  my  teachers— white  and  colored — urging  them  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes.  I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the 
place  assigned  me  on  the  programme. 

Cumberland  G?.— -Superintendent  Corson:  I  desire  to  accompany  the 
teachers  of  my  county  who  will  attend  the  institute  at  Bedford  City, 
and  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.  Expect  to  have  a  creditable  repre- 
sentation of  my  teachers  at  the  institutes.  Below  find  copy  of  official 
circular  sent  to  every  teacher  in  this  county : 

The  County  Superintendent  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  to  the  arrangement,  which  have  been 
perfected  for  holding  Peabody  institutes  at  Bedford  City  for  white  teach- 
ers, and  Petersburg  for  colored  teachers  ;  the  former  opening  July  4th, 
the  latter  June  i6th.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity  for 
professional  improvement  which  these  instrumentalities  offer,  and  for 
which  they  are  specially  designed. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through  the  Distrij 
increase  of  salary  for  every  teacher  who  receives  fril 
an  institute  a  certificate  of  continued  attendance  dal 
shall  give  to  them  preference  over  all  other  applicanli 

Besides  the  Teachers*  institute,  the  State  Teadj 
Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  will 
City,  and  these  combined  educational  agencies  wij 
teachers  of  the  State  the  grandest  opportunities  in  ij 
tion  in  Virginia. 

I  shall  leave  Farmville  on  June  30th,  in  time  tc 
by  8:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
be  pleased  to  have  the  teachers  meet  me  in  Farmville 
pledging  myself  to  look  after  your  comfort  and  convi 
possible.     [An  admirable  arrangement. — Ed.] 

Danville  City, — Superintendent  John  A.'Herndo 
the  Conference  and  State  Association  at  Bedford  Citj 

Dinwiddle  Co, — Superintendent  J.  L.  Shelton:  I 
ference  unless  providentially  prevented.  The  Edu 
with  the  Conference  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
with  great  success.  I  am  using  my  best  efforts  to  ir 
to  attend  Peabody  institutes.  I  have  written  to  e 
subject.  I  also  held  a  teachers*  meeting,  and  reqt 
tended  to  attend  the  institutes  to  give  me  their  n 
county  will  be  well  represented.     [An  excellent  plan. 

Elizabeth  City  Co, — Superintendent  J.  M.  W 
arrangements  for  the  Peabody  Institute  to  be  held  at 

Essex  Co, — Superintendent  Ed.  R.  Baird:  If  no 
vented,  I  shall  attend  the  Conference.  The  arrat 
warmest  approval.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  secure  att- 
at  the  institutes. 

Fairfax  Co, — Superintendent  M.  D.  Hall:  I  will  t 
my  best  endeavors  to  secure  a  full  attendance  of  my 
of  the  Peabody  institutes.  Nothing  providential  pre 
the  Conference. 

Fauquier  Co, — Superintendent  W.  C.  Marshall: 
the  meeting  in  Bedford  City. 

Floyd  G?.— Superintendent  G.  A.  Willis  :  If  not 
dered,  I  will  be  at  the  Conference.  I  approve  of  th 
urging  upon  our  teachers  the  importance  of  attendin 
tutes,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
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Flt^^anna  Co. — Superintendent  J.  O.  Shepherd  :  I  shall  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  unless  providentially  hindered,  and  will  seek  to  execute 
the  trust;  imposed  as  best  I  can. 

Fr-^nklin  G?.— Superintendent  R.  S.  Brown:  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference.  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  am  urging  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes,  and  am  fully  assured  that  the  attendance  from  this 
county  will  be  better  than  for  many  previous  years. 

Frederick  Co, — Superintendent  M.  M.  Lynch  :  Please  place  my  name 
among  the  number  of  those  who  will  certainly  be  on  hand  at  the  Con- 
ference unless  providentially  detained.  1  think  the  time  and  place  are 
aJJ  tJiat  couJd  be  desired,  and  I  trust  that  every  county  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  that  we  may  have  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  Con- 
ference since  the  organization  of  the  school  system.  1  will  cheerfully 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Fredericksdurg.—SM^mviietid^ni  E.  M.  Crutchfield:  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  my  movements  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  Conference, 
but  I  am  a  little  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  attend.  I  will  certainly  do  so 
if  1  can. 

Giles  Co, — Superintendent  D.  F.  Hale:  It  is  my  intention  to  attend 
the  Conference  if  not  providentially  hindered. 

Gloucester  O.— Superintendent  W.  F.  Hogg:  I  wish  to  attend  the 
Conference,  should  no  unavoidable  circumstance  occur  to  prevent.  Will 
urge  my  teachers,  white  and  colored,  to  attend  some  one  of  the  Peabody 
institutes. 

Goochland  C^.— Superintendent  H.  D.  Ragland:  Unless  providen- 
tially  prevented,  I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Grayson  O.— Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale:  I  am  anxious  to  attend 
the  Conference,  but  at  this  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  can  be  present 
at  the  opening.  If  not,  will  be  there  later.  I  am  working  by  personal 
solicitation  and  through  county  paper  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Pea- 
body institutes.  I  expect  to  attend,  and  have  the  assurance  that  some 
of  my  teachers  will  attend. 

Greene  G?.— Superintendent  George  B.  Jennings:  I  expect  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  every  while 
teacher  in  the  county  urging  the  importance  of  attendance  upon  the  Pea- 
body  institutes.  I  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  such  attendance. 

Greensville  C^.— Superintendent  J.  F.  Powell :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference,  and  two  of  my  trustees  will  also  attend.  [Good.— Ed.] 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  our  teachers  to  attend  institutes. 
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Halifax  Co, — Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Barl; 
health  will  continue  to  improve,  and  if  so  I  will  att< 
and  Conference.  I  am  still  urging  my  teachers  to  i 
and  the  Association,  if  possible. 

Hanover  Co, — Superintendent  W.  H.  Campbell; 
the  Conference.  I  have  been  earnestly  trying  to  in( 
attend  Peabody  institutes.  A  larger  number  than  usi 
to  attend  them  this  year. 

Henrico  Co, — Superintendent  John  K.  Fussell : 
my  teachers  to  attend  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  I  a 
ihem  will  go.     I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Henry  Co, — Superintendent  W.  W.  Morris:  ^ 
will  keep  me  away  from  the  Conference. 

Highland  Co. — Superintendent  O.  P.  Chew:    I 
at  my  command  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Peabod] 
to  attend  the  Conference.     I  fully  endorse  your  plans 

Isle  of  Wight  C?.— Superintendent  Gavin  Rawh 
tially  prevented,  I  will  attend  the  Conference,  and  w 
assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  hope  tc 
teachers  present  at  the  Hampton  institute.  I  hav< 
communicated  with  all  our  teachers  in  regard  to  the  i 

James  City  G?.— Superintendent  James  H.  AUei 
in  an  appearance  when  not  expected  than  to  raise 
succeeded  by  disappointments;  therefore,  I  have  th 
you  need  not  expect  to  meet  me  at  Bedford  City.  I 
Hampton  institute.  [And  he  will  attend  the  Confer€ 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  attendance  oJ 
institutes. 

King  and  Queen  Co, — Superintendent  John  T 
will  allow,  I  wish  to  attend  the  Conference  and  State 

King  George  Co, — Superintendent  R.  Walter  C 
attend  the  Conference. 

King   William  Co. — If  Superintendent  Joseph 
present  at  the  Conference,  his  absence  will  be  occasic 
of  the  West  Point  institute.     Mr.  Isaac  Diggs,  Wej 
valuable  service  in  connection  with  arrangements  fo 

Lancaster  Co, — Superintendent  F.  W.  Lewis:  I 
Conference.     Although  it  will  take  about  one-fourth 
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to  do  this,  yet  I  feel  that  it  will  be  profitably  spent.  I  have  attended  ail 
«ieetings  of  Superintendents  for  past  five  years,  and  always  felt  repaid. 
W'ill  try  to  induce  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Zee  C<7.— Superintendent  A.  M.  Coins:  1  expect  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference and  State  Association. 

I^audoun  Co, — Superintendent  Shumate:  If  circumstances  permit,  I 
shall  be  at  the  Conference,  and  will  perform  as  best  I  can  the  work 
allotted  to  me.  I  am  doing  ray  best  by  personal  interviews  and  by  cor- 
respondence to  secure  for  the  Peabody  institutes  a  large  attendance 
from  this  county,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  teachers  will  be  in  attendance  than  ever  before. 

I^ouisa  Co, — Superintendent  Frank  T.  West,  Jr.:  If  circumstances 
permit,  I  will  attend  the  Conference.  I  am  sure  no  one  who  attends 
these  meetings  enjoys  them  more  than  I. 

JL^UTunburg^  Co. — Superintendent  George  W.  Hardy :  I  am  using  my 
best  efforts  to  induce  as  many  of  our  teachers  as  possible  to  attend  some 
one  oi  the  Peabody  institutes,  especially  Bedford  City.  I  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  my  trustees  in  the  matter.  [Good— Ed.]  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  providentially  prevented. 

J^ynehbur^,  — Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass  is  devoting  his  energies  to 
affairs    of  the    Bedford  City  Institute  and  the  State  Association. —Ed. 

Jlfadison  Go. — Superintendent  James  W.  Banks:  I  hope  to  attend  the 
Conference. 

j^anchester, — Superintendent  D.  L.  Pulliam  :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference  and  State  Association. 

flfaikews  G?.— Superintendent  L.  S.Foster:  Unless  sickness  prevents, 
r  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.     I  believe  the  Conference  will  result 
•     much  g<^o^  to  school  interests  generally.     I  am  pressing  upon  teachers 
he   imp^^^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^'*  attendance  at  Peabody  institutes. 

j^gcklenburg  G?.— Superintendent  Thomas  W.  Smith:  I  expect  to 
attend  tbe  Conference. 

jlfiddlesex  Co. — Superintendent  William  S.  Christian:  It  is  my  pur- 
ose  to  att^"^  ^^  Conference. 

jlfonigomery  Co, — Superintendent  R.  B.  Richardson:  I  will  attend  the 

Conference,  unless  providentially  hindered.     I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing 

,  J  I  can  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  Peabody  institutes. 

jsjansemond  6b.— Superintendent  Lee  Britt :    I  desire  and  expect  to 

ttend     the  Conference,   unless   I  attend    the    National    Association  at 

^oratitO'      ^   am    making  an  effort  to  secure  the  attendance   of  my 
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teachers  at  Peabody  institutes,  for  the  advantage  to  them  in  such  attend- 
ance is  recognized  by  me. 

Nelson  Co. — Superintendent  G,  E.  Caskie:  I  have  published  a  notice 
in  the  county  paper  calling  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  import- 
ance of  attending  Peabody  institutes,  and  purpose  addressing  letters  to 
many  of  them.     I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Norfolk  City. — Superintendent  K.  C.  Murray :  Unless  prevented  by 
some  unforseen  circumstance,  I  will  attend  the  Conference,  and  will  take 
the  place  assigned  me,  [Superintendent  Murray  has  freely  used  the  col- 
umns of  his  excellent  paper,  the  Landmark,  in  announcing  arrangements 
for  Peabody  institutes,  and  in  urging  the  importance  of  attendance  upon 
them.-— Ed.] 

Norfolk  Co. — Superintendent  John  T.  West:  I  expect  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference.  I  held  a  meeting,  with  full  attendance  of  my  white 
teachers,  called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  and  urging  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  attending  one  of  the  Peabody  institutes.  I  think  my 
entire  corps  will  be  at  the  Hampton  Institute. — [Good. — Ed.] 

Northampton  Co. — Superintendent  R.  B.  Handy  :  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  send  as  many  of  my  teachers  as  possible  to  the  Hampton 
and  West  Point  institutes.  I  shall  be  at  the  Conference,  and  will  perform 
the  task  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Northumberland  Co. — Superintendent  G.  F.  Eubank  :  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  urge  our  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes.  Have  called 
attention  to  them  through  the  columns  of  the  Northern  Neck  News.  I 
regret  to  say  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Nottoway  Co. — Superintendent  Thomas  E,  Royall:  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and  I  hope  to  be  prepared  for  the 
part  assigned  me.  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  my  teachers  at  the  Peabody  institutes.  Present  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  large  representation  from  this  county. 

Paf^e  Co. — Superintendent  H.  M.  Keyser  :  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference.  In  a  communication  in  the  Weekly  Union^  Superintendent 
Keyser  says  : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  Page  county,  and  those  who 
expect  to  teach  in  the  county,  will  not  fail  to  attend  one  of  the  institutes 
this  summer.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  we  need  a  high,  intelligent, 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  school  officers, 
teachers  and  parents,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment.    Then,  let  the  school  officers  and  teachers  determine  to 
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prepare  themselves  for  a  more  eflfective  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their 
obligations  to  the  children  to  be  placed  under  their  care  and  instruction, 
and  trust  that  they  may  deserve  and  win  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
patrons  and  of  the  public. 

School  trustees  will  be  expected  to  encourage  and  urge  teachers  to 
attend  one  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  reward 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  good  and  faithful  school  work.  Preference  will  cer- 
tainly be-  given  to  those  who  manifest  a  determination  to  rise  in  the 
profession. 

Patrick  Co. — Superintendent  A.  Staples:  I  expect  to  attend  the 
Conference. 

Petersburg — Superintendent  D.  M,  Brown  :  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
present  at  the  Conference  and  fill  any  place  assigned  me  to  the  best  of 
my  ability, 

Pittsylvania  Co. — Superintendent  L.  H,  Pigg :  I  will  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  Providence  permitting. 

Portsmouth, — Superintendent  John  C.  Ash  ton:  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Powhatan  Co. — Superintendent  C.  H.  Harrison  :  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference.  I  am  making  every  effort  to  induce  teachers  to  attend 
iPeabody  institutes. 

Prince  Edward  Co. — Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Garden  :  It  is  my 
purpose  to  attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association.  I  have 
written  letters  to  all  of  my  white  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  Pea- 
body  institute  at  Bedford  City,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  to  accompany  me,  as  I  go  to  the  Conference.  While  I  feel  that 
I  have  many  excellent  teachers,  I  would  like  to  see  them  still  more  effi- 
cient, and  I  am  co- operating  with  the  Department  in  the  effort  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers. — [Very  good. — Ed.] 

Prince  George  Co. — Superintendent  Chas.  Comer  :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Princess  Anne  Co. — Superintendent  O.  B.  Mears  :  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances.    I  am  making 
every  possible  effort  to  induce  my  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes 
I  shall  advise  my  trustees  to  give  preference  to  applicants  who  attend 
them. 

Prince  IViliiam  Co. — Superintendent  J.  B.  T.  Thornton :  I  will  do 
my  best  to  impress  upon  my  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  Pea- 
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teachers  at  Peabody  institutes,  for  the  advantage  t 
ance  is  recognized  by  me. 

Nelson  Co, — Superintendent  G.  E.  Caskie:  I  h 
in  the  county  paper  calling  the  attention  of  the  t 
ance  of  attending  Peabody  institutes,  and  purpose 
many  of  them.     I  will  attend  the  Conference. 

Norfolk  City. — Superintendent  K.  C.  Murray 
some  unforseen  circumstance,  I  will  attend  the  Coi 
the  place  assigned  me.  [Superintendent  Murray  h 
umns  of  his  excellent  paper,  the  Landmark,  in  ann 
for  Peabody  institutes,  and  in  urging  the  importan 
them.— Ed.] 

Norfolk  Co. — Superintendent  John  T.  West : 
at  the  Conference.     I  held  a  meeting,  with  full  at 
teachers,  called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a 
the  necessity  of  their  attending  one  of  the  Peabody  i 
entire  corps  will  be  at  the  Hampton  Institute. — [G( 

Northampton  Co. — Superintendent  R.  B.  Ha 
my  power  to  send  as  many  of  my  teachers  as  poj 
and  West  Point  institutes.  I  shall  be  at  the  Confer 
the  task  assigned  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Northumberland  Co. — Superintendent  G.  F.  I 
I  can  to  urge  our  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  in 
attention  to  them  through  the  columns  of  the  Not 
regret  to  say  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  attend  tl 

Nottoway  Co. — Superintendent  Thomas   E.   I 
pose  to  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and  I  hope 
part  assigned  me.     I  shall  use  my  utmost  endea 
attendance  of  my  teachers  at  the  Peabody  institutes 
are  that  there  will  be  a  large  representation  from  th 

Pafre  Co. — Superintendent  H.  M.  Keyser  :  ] 
Conference.  In  a  communication  in  the  Weekly  I 
Keyser  says  : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  Page  c 
expect  to  teach  in  the  county,  will  not  fail  to  atten 
this  summer.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  we  n< 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  upon  the  p 
teachers  and  parents,  in  order  to  meet  the  deman 
public  sentiment.     Then,  let  the  school  officers  and 
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prepare  themselves  for  a  more  effective  and  intelligent  discharge  of  their 
obligations  to  the  children  to  be  placed  under  their  care  and  instruction, 
and  trust  that  they  may  deserve  and  win  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
patrons  and  of  the  public. 

School  trustees  will  be  expected  to  encourage  and  urge  teachers  to 
attend  one  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  reward 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  good  and  faithful  school  work.  Preference  will  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  those  who  manifest  a  determination  to  rise  in  the 
profession. 


Patrick  Co, — Superintendent  A. 
Conference. 


Staples:    I  expect  to  attend  the 


/V/^rj^ttr^— Superintendent  D.  M.  Brown  :  I  shall,  of  course,  be 
present  at  the  Conference  and  fill  any  place  assigned  me  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Pittsylvania  Co, — Superintendent  L.  H.  Pigg:  I  will  be  present  at 
the  Conference,  Providence  permitting. 

/'^r/^wowM.— Superintendent  John  C.  Ashton:  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Powhatan  G?.— Superintendent  C.  H.  Harrison:  I  expect  to  attend 
the  Conference.  I  am  making  every  effort  to  induce  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes. 

Prince  Edward  Co, — Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Garden  :  It  is  my 
purpose  to  attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association.  I  have 
written  letters  to  all  of  my  white  teachers  urging  them  to  attend  the  Pea- 
body institute  at  Bedford  City,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  to  accompany  me,  as  I  go  to  the  Conference.  While  I  feel  that 
I  have  many  excellent  teachers,  I  would  like  to  see  them  still  more  effi- 
cient, and  I  am  co- operating  with  the  Department  in  the  effort  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers. — [Very  good. — Ed.] 

Prince  George  Co, — Superintendent  Chas.  Comer :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

Princess  Anne  Co, — Superintendent  O.  B.  Mears  :  I  will  attend  the 
Conference,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances.    I  am  making 
every  possible  effort  to  induce  my  teachers  to  attend  Peabody  institutes 
I  shall  advise  my  trustees  to  give  preference  to  applicants  who  attend 
them. 

Prince  William  G?.— Superintendent  J.  B.  T.  Thornton  :  I  will  do 
my  best  to  impress  upon  my  teachers  the  importance  of  ?»ttending  Pea- 
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body  institutes.     Have  used  the  columns  of  oui 
municating  with  them,  and  am  pleased  to  report 
will  be  well  represented.     I  expect  to  be  presentl 
will  aid  you  in  any  way  I  can.  | 

Pulaski  Co, — Superintendent  A.  H.  Jordanfi 
endeavors  to  secure  a  good  attendance  of  teach« 
Peabody  institutes.     It  is  my  intention  to  be  prei 

Rappahannock  Co. — Superintendent  H.  M.; 
attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association,  udl 
vented.  Have  urged  my  teachers,  through  the  c 
Peabody  institutes. 

Richmond  Co, — Superintendent  Robert  Hall 
the  Conference,  if  possible.  Through  the  columns 
News  I  have  urged  teachers  to  attend  the  Peabod] 

Roanoke  Cify, — Superintendent  Rush  U.  D 
attend  the  Conference,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should 

Roanoke  Co,  —Superintendent  L.  R.  Holland  is 
a  long  spell  of  illness,  and,  if  his  health  permits,  we 
the  Conference.— Ed. 

Rockbridge  Co, — Superintendent  J.  S.  Savi 
Conference,  if  not  providentially  prevented. 

Rockingham  Co, — Superintendent  George  H 
gaged  in  arranging  for  the  Peabody  institute  to 
burg. — Ed. 

Russell  G?.— Superintendent  D.  C.  Alderson : 
hindered,  I  will  attend  the  State  Association  and  C 

Scott  Co, — Superintendent  W.    D.   Smith: 
during  part  of  the  session  of  the  Conference,  and 
body  Normal  at  Bedford  City. 

Shenandoah  Co, — Superintendent  J.  B.  Mc 
present  at  the  Conference. 

Smyth  Co. — Superintendent  F.  A.  Kelly :  It 
the  Conference.  Have  issued  a  circular  to  my  te 
attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Southampton  Co. — Superintendent  J.  F.  Bryai 
ers  to  attend  sorne  of  the  Peabody  institutes,  and 
be  well  represented.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  Cc 
attend. 
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Spotsylvania  Co, — Superintendent  Chancellor  Bailey  :  I  will  certainly 
attend  the  Conference  should  no  untoward  event  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure. 

Stafford  Co. — Superintendent  G.  M.  Weedon  :  I  hope  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference.  Several  of  my  teachers  will  atteni  the  Peabody  insti- 
tute to  be  held  at  Bedford  City. 

Staunton  City. — Superintendent  W.  vV.  Robertson  :  I  expect  to 
attend  the  Conference  and  State  Association,  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers 
will  attend  the  Harrisonburg  Normal,  and  I  feel  sure  that  several  will 
attend  the  State  Association. 

S^iny  Co. — Superintendent  Wm.  B.  Clarke  :  I  shall  endeavor  to 
attend  the  Slate  Association  and  Conference. 

Sussex  Co. — Superintendent  J.  F.  West :  I  am  urging  my  teachers 
to  attend  Peabody  institutes.     I  expect  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Tazewell  G?.— Superintendent  H.  M.  Smythe:  If  not  prevented  by 
sickness,  I  will  be  present  at  the  Conference.  I  have  urged  my  teachers, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Headlight,  to  attend  Peabody  institutes. 

Warren  G?.— Superintendent  G.  E.  Roy:  I  will  attend  the  Confer- 
ence unless  some  unforseen  circumstance  prevents. 

Warwick  G?.— Superintendent  J.  H.  Crafford  :  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  attending  the  State  Association  and  Conference. 


Washvigton  Co. — Superintendent  R. 
present  at  the  Conference. 


P.    Carson  :    I  will  try  to  be 


Westmoreland  Co. — Superintendent  T.  Hunter,  Jr. :  I  hope  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  teachers  to  attend 
Peabody  institutes. 

Wise  Co. — Superintendent  James  M.  Durham:  If  not  providentially 
hindered,  I  will  certainly  attend  the  Conference. 

Wythe  C<7.— Superintendent  G.  R.  Huffard:  If  my  health  permits, 
1  will  be  present  at  the  Conference,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
this  important  meeting  a  success.  I  have  always  found  these  * '  Confer- 
ences" interesting,  instructive,  and  encouraging. 

York  Co. — Superintendent  Wm.  J.  Stores  :  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  forward  the  interest  of  the  Peabody  institute  at  Hampton,  and  secure 
a  good  attendance  of  teachers.     I  will  attend  the  Conference. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

BY    MADAM   M.    JEFF.    TEUSLER,   TEACHER    OF  GERMAN   IN    THE   RICHMOND    HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Today,  when  our  people  think  no  more  of  a  trip  to  Europe  than  of 
any  other  pleasant  jaunt,  and  our  country  is  rapidly  filling  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  nations,  the  question  is  constantly  forcing  itself  on 
every  intelligent  mind,  "  what  is  the  most  practical,  quickest,  and  easiest 
method  to  acquire  foreign  languages  ?  " 

We  know  by  experience  (the  best  of  all  teachers)  that  the  old 
method  of  dictionary,  grammar,  and  translations  never  enabled  the  most 
diligent  pupil  to  do  more  than  read  the  language  he  studied ;  for,  if  he 
attempted  to  write  or  speak  it,  it  was  so  strained,  so  unconventional,  a 
mere  putting  of  his  mother  tongue  with  its  idioms  and  constructions  into 
the  foreign  tongue  that,  to  an  educated  eye,  it  presented  a  picture  so 
grotesque  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Thus  it  behooves  us  to  look  around  for 
some  remedy,  and  to  whom  should  we  sooner  turn  than  to  nature  herself, 
the  ever  pure  and  faithful  teacher. 

If  the  child  speak  incorrectly  we  only  say,  "That  is  not  right;  you 
must  say  so  and  so.'*  This  is  sufficient  for  children.  Older  persons, 
however,  should  know  **why,"  but  be  careful  to  always  deduce  the  rule 
from  the  instruction  given,  and  not  first  rules  and  then  the  attempt  to 
use  them. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  scholars  will  repeat  rule  after  rule  and 
example  after  example  learned  from  the  text-book,  yet  never  be  able  to 
give  a  single  original  example,  never  able  to  apply  a  rule ! 

The  facility  with  which  our  little  children  learn  to  speak  our  own  Ian- 
guage  correctly,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  travellers  in  all  countries 
learn  the  native  tongue,  show  us  plainly  what  is  our  duty  in  the  class-room. 
Use  only  the  language  the  scholar  studies,  doing  a  great  deal  of  object 
teaching,  illustrating  by  gesture  and  expression  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand, choosing  carefully  at  first  only  the  words  most  similar  to  the  mother 
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tongue,  and  insisting  that  the  pupil  begin  at  once  to 
the  foreign  language ;  and  after  repeating  the  sentenc 
and  correctly  understood  and  pronounced,  they  ra 
teacher  carefully  correcting  a//er  the  pupil  has  done  1: 
and  explaining  why;  thus  the  scholar  gets  in  one.  pro 
raphy,  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody,  and  learns  th 
plete  sentences,  properly  constructed,  which  is  the  o 
should  be  taught. 

As  well  give  a  person  timber,  bricks,  mortar,  anc 
to  go  and  build  a  house  as  to  expect  one  taught  the  < 
in  detached  columns  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  with  con 
verbs)  to  speak  and  write  a  language  in  a  spirited,  na 
This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  all  intereste 
child  of  fortune,  who  travels  for  pleasure,  to  the  har 
man,  who  sees  constantly  how  much  more  he  could  e; 
a  little  practical  French  or  German. 

Then,  turning  from  this  view  of  the  case,  how  it 
bles  the  mind  to  broaden  the  fields  of  knowledge  to 
enjoy,  in  the  original,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  I 
Let  us  leach  our  children  to  speak  the  langu; 
speak  and  write  it  correctly,  and  thus  we  teach  the 
they  realize  what  they  are  doing.  We  must  have  cor 
this  work,  perfectly  at  home  in  both  languages,  familia 
of  each,  able  to  lay  aside  text-books  and  amuse  an- 
with  judicious  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  Thus,  edu 
leading  the  pupil  step  by  step  to  practical  knowle 
language  he  is  acquiring. 

Translating  as  a  means  to  this  end  is  altogether  i 
ist.  The  whole  hour  is  taken  up   in  explanati 
tongue. 

2d.  The  pupil  never  accustoms  himself  to  th 
tongue. 

3d.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  always  defec 
for  all  the  words  of  a  language  have  not  their  exa< 
other ;  each  language  has  its  own  peculiarities,  idionr 
which  are  especially  its  own  and  admit  of  no  intel 
any  other  language.  Very  often  the  idea  conveyed 
language  is  very  different  from  the  idea  conveyed  1 
another  language.  For  example :  take  the  word  ** 
look  in  your  English-Q^trndXi  dictionary,  the  definit 
this  is  a  false  idea  given  to  the  patient  seeker  after  1 
multiply  such  cases  indefinitely. 

This  incontestable  point  shows  clearly  that  all 
tion  are  defective,  giving  the  pupil  a  dim  and  impei 
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*s  cfoingr^  and  never  enabling  him  to  do  more  than  translate,  and  that  in 
a  mutilated  manner.  No,  no;  the  pupil  must  hear;  must  from  facial 
expressions  and  the  gestures  of  the  teacher  learn  the  little  words  of 
emphasis  and  the  modulation  so  necessary  in  intelligent  conversation. 

^^e  must  learn  a  language  through  the  medium  of  the  language,  and 
not  through  the  mother  tongue.  Ask  the  student  who  has  spent  weary 
years  in  seeking  after  rules  and  definitions,  and  yet  can  neither  speak 
nimself  nor  understand  those  who  do  speak  the  language.  As  soon  as 
we  can  say  a  thing  we  will  quickly  read  and  write  it,  and  when  sufficiently 
T^ature,  understand  the  grammar  contained  in  it.  I  expect  from  my 
pupils  what'nature  herself  teaches  me  and  what  I  see  in  the  little  ones 
^bout  me  : 

I  -    Understand. 
2.    Speak. 
3-    Read  and  write. 

Lastly,  ijrammar,  the  philosophy  of  a  language ;  the  last  thing  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 


The  Teacher   as   He   Should   Be. 


BY  C.  W.   BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

A  careful  compilation  of  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  ideal 

teacher  \n    previous  addresses  upon  the  subject  shows  that  he  must  be 

affahJe,  benignant,  courteous,  decorous,  exact,  fervent,  genteel,  humorous, 

immaculate,   judicious,  kind,   lenient,   modest,  natty,    orderly,  prompt, 

quiet,  robust,  shrewd,   tranquil,   ubiquitous,  vigilant,  wary,  exemplary, 

youthful,  and  zealous.     My  subject,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  twenty- 

seven  heacis — the  twenty-six  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  I  will  omit— 

and  a  twenty -seventh,  which  is  that  he  should  be  a  man.     For,  after  all, 

that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it.     A  person  may  have  every  one  of  these 

twenty-six    c**aracteristics  and  be  a  poor  stick  of  a  teacher.     He  may 

lack  them   all,  and  yet  be  the  one  great  force  for  good  in  the  lives  of  his 

pupils.     r>urin^  ^ht^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  looked  dark  and  Artemus  Ward 

was  discouraged,  ^e  spoke  a  little  piece  on  specialties.     He  said  John 

Adams'  specialty  ^^  g^  ^nd  so,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  was  this,  and 

Alexander-     M^rnilton's  was  that;    but  George  Washington's  specialty 

consisted  in  not  having  anybody  at  the  present  day  resemble  him  to  any 

remarkable    degr^^      j^  jg  ji^js  quality  of  pre-eminence,  of  a  personality 

that  dominates   and  compels  recognition,  that  makes  the  ideal  teacher. 

When  yovi  cotue  to  such  a  teacher,  all  the  small  measures  that  you  apply 

to  ordinary  «»eo  fail. 
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Take  tact  for  instance.    The  youngest  committeeman  knows  that 
tact  is  indispensable.     The  teacher  must  know  how  to  get  along  smoothly. 
Boards  of  education  like  a  teacher  of  whom  they  hear  nothing.    A  prin- 
cipal, like  a  stomach,  is  perfect  only  when  you  are  unconscious  of  him. 
He  reports  that  the  teachers  are  excellent,  the  text-books  are  giving 
satisfaction,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  apparatus  ;  and  the  commissioner 
told  him  that  this  was  the  best  school  in  the  county.     So  he  is  re-elected 
year  after  year,  and  if  you  ask  any  one  in  the  village  whether  there  is  a 
school  there,  the  reply  will  be,   '*  Why,  I  suppose  so;  the  bell  rings 
every  morning.'*     To  some  people  it  is  with  the  school  as  with  the 
Indian — the  only  good  school  is  a  dead  school.     You  know^this  type  of 
teacher ;    there  are  a    great    many    of  him.      He  is  the  man  who  is 
continually  making  his  calling  sure  by  making  sure  of  his  election— his 
next  one. 

Now  what  is  tact  but  yielding  to  the  whims  of  others  ?  The  average 
teacher  must  have  it,  because  without  it  he  cannot  get  along  at  alL 
But  the  masterful  teacher  does  not  steer  himself  sinuously  about  the 
edges  of  other  people's  whims  so  as  not  to  graze  them ;  he  teaches  other 
people  to  keep  their  whims  out  of  his  way.  The  man  of  tact  adapts 
himself  to  circumstances ;  the  masterful  man  controls  theqti.  It  is  better 
to  yield  than  to  quarrel,  but  it  is  better  yet  to  control. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  masteriiil 
man.  This  age  loses  something  of  the  mental  fibre  that  characterizes 
pioneers,  because  it  is  less  accustomed  to  grapple  with  difficulties.  It  has 
been  calculated  to  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  what  the  average  boy  can  do. 
His  life  gets  set  in  the  groove,  and  he  anticipates  only  disaster  if  he  should 
jump  the  rails  and  strike  out  into  the  fields.  But  the  masterful  teacher 
shows  him  that  the  possibilities  have  not  yet  been  surmised,  and  leads 
him  to  substitute  for  the  confident  **  It  can't  be  done,"  the  helpful  "  Let's 
give  it  a  try."  Martin  Anderson  used  to  say,  **  Young  men  maJke  things 
come  to  pass."  The  power  of  the  human  will  has  too  little  recognition 
in  education.     It  does  remove  mountains  ;  mountains  vanish  before  it 

Can  you  not  sacrifice  something  in  non-essentials  to  secure  a  mai 
like  this  ?  The  ideal  is  of  course  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove ;  hot 
suppose  you  can't  have  both,  which  will  you  dispense  with,  the  glove  of 
the  grip  ?  The  glove  is  smoother,  but  in  this  modern  current  of  indo- 
lence, indifference  and  conscious  helplessness,  it  takes  a  strong  grip  oo 
the  oar  to  turn  your  school  up-stream  and  give  your  scholars  a  purpose 
to  live  for. 

We  want  more  of  the  Robert  Browning  estimate  of  men,  not  by  what 
they  refrain  from,  but  by  what  they  do.  It  is  the  Bible  judgment.  Tbe 
man  with  one  talent  whimpered  that  he  didn't  drink,  he  didn't  smoke, 
he  didn't  swear,  he  didn't  play  billiards ;  but  the  great  Judge  intemipwl 
him:  '* Never  mind  the  things  you  haven't  done;  what  arethethifip 
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And  the  man  who  hadn't 


you  have  done  to  make  the  world   better  ? ' 
done  anything  was  "done  for." 

A  while  ago  a  man  vj^as  praising  his  preceptress  to  me  interminably 
and  I  summed  it  up  for  him.  '  *  In  other  words,"  I  said,  »'she  is  a  royal 
woman.'*  ^ 

••Royal!''  he  exclaimed  with  honest  enthusiasm,  •*  royal!  she's 
niore  than  royal  ;  she  is  empirical !  " 

He  hadn't  the  Regent's  syllabus  in  etymology,  but  there  are  boards 
of  education  that  would  rather  have  for  principal  a  quack  than  a  king. 
For  what  is  a  quack  ?  Why,  a  quack  is  a  man  who  makes  up  for  ignor- 
ance or  his  subject  by  knowledge  of  his  victim.  He  doesn't  know  how 
to  cure  a  man,  but  he  knows  how  to  flatter  him.  The  educational  quack 
knows  h'ttle  about  pedagogy,  but  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  making 
every  member  of  the  board  in  turn  believe  that  it  is  that  member  of  the 
board  who  is  running  the  schools.  And  that  member  likes  it.  It  is  an 
unhappy  fact  that  independence  of  thought  and  action  is  about  the  least 
thing  a  board  of  education  looks  for  in  a  teacher.  You  know  the  cities 
of  the  State  pretty  well  ;  tell  me  how  many  of  them  would  employ  a 
masterful  man  for  a  superintendent  if  they  knew  it.  I  doubt  if  the 
Republican  caucus  would  have  united  in  Judge  Draper  four  years  ago  if 
they  had  foreseen  where  he  was  going  to  land  them.  Educational 
ofhcials  want  a  man  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  not  to  originate  ideas  of 
his  own. 

Suppose  we  tried  that  in  other  professions.  I  go  to  a  physician  and 
say:  *'  I  want  you  jq  doctor  my  family,  but  you  must  come  to  me  first  to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  them  and  how.to  cure  it.  You  can  mix 
and  administer  the  doses,  but  I  will  prescribe  them."  He  would  be  very 
liViely  to  leave  tti^  j^  ^^^  tender  mercies  of  Tutt's  pills.  Or  suppose, 
agrain,  ^^^  ^^  a  lawyer  and  say:  **  I  have  a  complicated  case  here  that  I 
want  ^^^^  ^^^  of,  but  you  must  do  it  in  my  way.  I  will  explain  to  you 
what  the  aw  is  and  how  to  apply  it,  but  you  can  make  out  the  papers 
and  address  the  jury."  He  will  be  apt  to  remind  me  that  the  man  who 
was  his  own  lawyer  had  a  fooJ  for  a  client.  Or  again,  suppose  I  say  to 
a  clerg^yrnan:  *«  y^r^  hdiv^  decided  to  hire  you  as  pastor,  but  you  will 
understand  that  you  must  follow  our  directions.  We  have  here  an 
elaborate  printed  course,  giving  you  the  subject  of  each  sermon  and 
prayer  throughout  the  year,  and  the  length  of  them,  and  should  like  to 
have  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  us  for  revision  on  the  Saturday 
before."  ^^  Won't  tell  us  he  would  see  us  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
first,  but  he  will  think  our  chances  are  good  to  get  there. 

Edward  Thring  wrote  to  a  friend  who  asked  advice  :  **  My  view  is 
simple.  The  skilled  workman  ought  to  be  allowed  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment oi   the    w-ork.      Governors  ought  to  sanction  his  plan  of  work 
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originally  and  *  "^  *  see  that  the  work  up  to  a  fair  average  is  honestly 
done.  No  work  can  flourish  over  a  series  of  years  which  is  exposed  to 
interference  from  local  amateurs  in  authority." 

When  the  teacher  is  as  he  should  be,  that  view  of  his  relation  to 
the  school  board  will  be  recognized  and  maintained. — Jottmal  of  Edu- 
cation, 


School  Discipline. 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  effort  of  the  young  teacher  is  to  secure 
good  order  in  the  school-room.     Every  energy  is  bent  to  secure  good 
discipline,  to  harmonize  the  diverse  elements  and  to  bring  the  school  into 
such  a  condition  of  order  that  will  render  the  work  of  instruction  possible. 
Let  me  give  a  word  of  caution  here.     In  discussions  of  school  work  in 
teachers*  journals  and  in  institutes,  discipline  and  instruction  are  treated 
separately,  frequently  as  if  they  were  separate  and  apart,  distinct  and 
disconnected  subjects  in  the  practical  work  of  the  teacher.     Do  not  forgtt 
that  in  the  school-room  they  are  inseparable  and  inter-dependent     Under 
the  old  theory  of  school-keeping,  discipline  was  required  to  facilitate 
study  and  instruction ;  discipline  was  simply  a  means.     To-day  the  wise 
teacher  reverses  the  order  and  makes  use  of  study  of  pleasurable  work 
as  the  most  effective  means  to  the  highest  type  of  school  discipline. 
When  the  child  is  interested  in  his  work,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  sectire 
and  hold  his  attention.     Good  teaching  is  the  prerequisite  to  all  true, 
genuine  discipline  in  the  school-room.     When  the  child  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  work  assigned,  and  receives  heartily  and  enthusiastically  the 
instruction  given,  his  mental  attitude  will  permit  the  judicious  pruning 
which  the  skilful  teacher  is  disposed  to  give.     The  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
child,  or  his  predisposition  to  antagonize  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
will  scarcely  yield  if  a  proclamation  of  war  is  issued  by  the  teacher. 
Recognize  the  rebellious  tendency  of  the  child  or  the  man,  and  it  only 
strengthens  that  tendency  and  prolongs  the  period  of  willful  insubordina- 
tion.    It  is  possible  to  force  such  a  spirit  into  temporary  subjection,  bat 
genuine  discipline  is  not  the  result  of  force.     Any  direct  effort  to  secure 
discipline  implies  the  necessity  of  extraneous  force.     This  means  oi  dis- 
cipline should  be  used  only  in  exceptional  instances  and  in  sure  emergen- 
cies.    The  highest  type  of  order  is  found  in  that  school  where  each  pupil 
has  been  taught  self -control ;  where  each  boy  or  girl  yields  voluntary  and 
cheerful  compliance  to  known  requirements.     Such  discipline  issiprod^^ 
a  result,  and  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  accompanying  the  highest  type  of 
instruction.     Uniformly  courteous  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a 
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sympathetic  voice,  a  genial  demeanor,  prompt  and  persistent  attention  to 
details,  with  good  teachings  ability,   will,  in  a  few  days,  reduce  any  school 
from  a   condition  of  turmoil  and  disorder  into  that  of  perfect  discipline. 
^^  you  would  succeed  in  establishing  order  in  your  school  look  well  to 
your  teaching  ;   put  your  school    at  work  in  earnest,  get  your  pupils 
interested  in  doing  something,  and  in  a  short  while  fair  order  will  come 
^s  a  result,  and  you  will  have  time  to  perfect  it  at  your  leisure.     Remember 
^^at  a  direct  effort  to  get  good  order  is  likely  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
your  lime  and  energy,  and   even  when  obtained  through  sheer  force,  is 
^^ry  unsatisfactory  and  at  best  only  temporary.     A  direct  attack  provokes 
antagonism,  and  the  victory,  if  won,   is  a  doubtful  one.     Let  your  discip- 
^ne  be  the  result,  in  the  main,  of  strong,  earnest,  effective  leaching;  aim 
at  voluntary  self-control;    reach    down  for  the  child's  will;  make  that 
active  and  the  discipline    will  be  genuine.     Under  all  circumstances  be 
^^V- controlled,  and  never   permit  yourself  to  become  fretful,  to  scold  and 
upbraid  the  entire  school  for  the  disorder  caused  by  the  few.     Be  loving 
and  kind,    yet  hrm  and  self-possessed.     By  a  word  or  even  a  look  you 
niay   inspire  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  or  mar  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  your  school.     1  have  known  teachers  whose  most  signal  success 
consisted    i  n   arousing  hatred  and  antagonism,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  and  in  reaping  a  harvest  of  personal  aversion  and 
open   I'nsu  t>ordination.     We   know  some   people  whose   very   presence 
irritates  an  cf  annoys  us.     Vou  may  remember  some  teacher  in  your  school 
days  who,    h>y  one    imprudent   word,  one  act  of  injustice,  aroused  your 
resentment.,   and  made  further  study  irksome,  and  anything  but  compul- 
sory order   impossibH^,     Teachers  should  study  themselves,  and  carefully 
note  the  ctisirBcter  c>£  their  influence  upon  their  pupils;  some  people  are 
naturally  sit  tractive     to  the  young;  some  are  not.     On^  thing  is  certain: 
to  be  a  sucrcessfvil     teacher  and  disciplinarian,  you  must  establish  a  bond 
of  sympatHy  t>et vv^en  yourself  and  the  school.     Talk  but  little  and  always 
to  the  point.      W'^ste  no  words  by  unnecessarily  repeating  your  requests, 
or  the  child  will  Conclude  that  you  expect  him  to  forget,  and  he  will  take 
delicht  in     gi'^^^^^V ing  you.     Always  be  bright  and  cheerful,  and  you  will 
have  brigV^^    ^^^     smiling  boys  and  girls  in  your  school.     Speak  softly, 
d  culuva-^^  ^^^^  gentleness  of  tone  and  manner  that  will  serve  as  a  model 


for  imitation- 


A.  loud,  harsh,  grating  voice,  a  brusque,  impetuous  manner, 


fidgety  disposition— such  possession  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
a  nervou  t      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  disorderly.     The  teacher  finds  fault 

""^V  K  ^  Y^ild;  let  him  first  examine  himself.  You  must  secure  for  your 
with  me  c^^  ^  moral  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  in  which  nothing  impure 
SCwO^  ^  oo«  Airici'   an  atmnQrvVtAr< 

or 
order 


^    ?  '  og  can  exist,  an  atmosphere  of  habitual  obedience,  of  habitual 
^"      Tt^«  "^^""^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  school-room  should  be  such  that  no  child 
^^^-  .     -ts  power;  it  should  secure  the  voluntary  practice  of  the  highest 
can  resist  ^ 
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moral  virtues.  To  the  child  the  habitual  is  the  right  Once  estaUish 
the  habit,  and  the  child  will  feel  that  every  departure  is  a  violation  of 
right  principle. — Educational  Exchange, 


Pedagogical  Vagabondism. 

The  schoolmaster,  we  hear  it  said,  is  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  few  States  more  so  than  in  Wisconsin.  When  we  inquire 
into  the  reasons  for  this  we  find  many,  but  two  are  especially  important 
We  place  first  the  universal  practice  of  contracting  only  for  the  term  w 
for  the  school  year.  When  June  arrives  the  contracts  expire;  there  is  no 
discharging  necessary — all  are  discharged,  good  and  bad  alike;  some  are 
not  re-employed,  but  the  circumstances  determining  who  shall  be  omitted 
are  so  numerous  and  uncertain  that  for  teachers  unrest  is  characteristic 
of  the  early  summer  months.  It  may  be  difficult  to  remedy  this,  but 
certainly  a  remedy  should  be  found.  We  need  new  interpretations  of 
law,  or  new  legislation  on  this  matter,  and  new  and  more  rational  practices. 
After  a  year's  trial  a  successful  teacher  ought  to  feel  a  tolerable  assurance 
of  permanency  in  his  position.  The  law  at  least  should  favor  permanenqr 
rather  than  changes  as  at  present,  and  an  indefinite  contract  after  the  first 
year  would  have  this  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  some  will  urge, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  teachers.  True,  bat 
this  would  result  in  greater  care  in  hiring,  which  would  be  a  gain. 
Besides,  it  is  better  to  discharge  a  teacher  than  simply  to  let  him  drop. 
The  discharge  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  therefore  will  be  more 
seriously  considered.  The  teacher  will  be  more  desirous  to  avoid  it  as 
well  as  the  board,  and  thus  stronger  forces  will  be  called  into  play  to 
promote  co-operation  and  thoroughness  in  work. 

Frequently  difficulties  are  avoided  by  a  change  of  teachers,  which  it 
would  be  better  to  meet  squarely  and  settle  fully.  *  Sometimes  the  board 
escapes  taking  decisive  action,  and  sometimes  the  teacher  slips  away  from 
a  situation  which  he  ought  to  face  and  settle.  And  this  brings  to  view 
the  second  cause  of  changes — the  restlessness  of  teachers.  Some  run 
away  from  the  difficulties  which  they  have  created.  It  is  easier  to  start 
over  again — to  try  somewhere  else — than  it  is  to  correct  their  own  errors 
and  surmount  the  obstacles  accumulating  about  them;  let  *some  one  else 
try  it.  Sometimes  this  is  wise,  but  unless  clearly  so  the  conduct  must  be 
called  unprofessional  and  cowardly.  The  one  who  resorts  to  it  repeatedly 
is  a  pedagogical  sneak.  More  often  by  the  change  the  teacher  hopes  to 
better  himself  financially  or  in  rank.  It  is  impossible  to  condemn  this, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mistakes  are  often  made  at  this  point.     A  sli^^ht 
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addition  of  salary  is  often  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  gain ;  and  rank 
is  seldom  got  and  held  by  chasing  after  it.     The  restlessness  resulting 
from  such  a  spirit  destroys  real  enjoyment  of  the  work,  and  so  undermines 
those  inward  forces  which   make   the  really  successful   teacher.      The 
balance  between  selfish  and  social  motives  is  upset  by  repeated  changes 
of  this  sort,  and  a  deterioration  of  character  as  well  as  of  teaching  power 
results.     Thus,  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  work,  the  vagabond 
ceases  to  be  a  teacher.     One  may  have  a  just  and  worthy  pride  in  build- 
ings up  a  school,  in  seeing  its  increasing  power  to  mould  character  and 
<ietermine  tastes,  in  fixing  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  a  community, 
in  broadening  and  elevating  social  life  through  its  influence.      But  vaga- 
bondism is  fatal  to  such  aims,  and  thus  works  mischief  to  the  schools 
3nd  the  school-teachers.     Changes  are  sometimes  necessary;    they  are 
i^ise  only  when  necessary,  and  vagabondism  is  the  prevalence  of  unneces- 
sary changes. — 6*.,  in   Wisconsin  Jmirnal 


Reading  in  Public  Schools. 

BY  HELEN  K.  YERKES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Reading  and  elocution,  though  often  confused  as  synonymous  terms, 
are  in  reality  distinct  arts.  The  latter,  though  a  complete  science,  is  less 
important  than  the  art  of  reading,  which  is  instrumental  in  its  character. 
The  former  is,  in  fact,  positively  necessary  to  any  pupil,  whichever  line  of 
life  he  tnay  choose  after  leaving  school. 

As  teachers,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  oratorical  display  of  the 
elocutionists ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  make  of  our  pupils  good,  sensible, 
plain  readers. 

First,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  our  work  to  kindle  a  love  of  silent, 
well  as  oral,  reading.  The  busy  workman  of  to-day  must  be  a  broad- 
mincied,  intelligent  man,  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  his  fellow- 
worker-  He  can  obtain  his  knowledge  principally  through  the  quiet 
oerus^l  of  the  daily  press  after  the  hard  day's  work  is  done.  This  exer- 
-cise  opens  to  his  view  new  worlds  of  science  and  literature  and  enables 
our  worker  to  think  upon  any  question  presented  for  his  consideration. 
To  accomplish  this  end  let  us  encourage  the  children  to  bring  to  the  class 
any  t>its  of  information  gleaned  outside  of  the  school-room  through  the 
fnedium  of  the  numerous  periodicals.  They  quickly  learn  that  the  most 
prosaic  recitation  may  be  enlivened  by  a  pupil's  rising  and  saying, 
*•  Miss  Jones,  I  read  last  week  in  the  Youth's  Companion'*  and  stating 
soro^  appropriate  fact.  Here,  then,  is  the  incentive  for  quiet  reading  ;  if 
the  habit  of  looking  for  such  information  is  acquired  we  have  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  a  superstructure  of  good  oral  reading  may  be 
rapidly  built. 
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In  order  to  conduct  an  oral  lesson  in  the  school-room,  we  should 
give  the  pupils  sufficient  time  to  read  the  entire  selection.  Their  interest 
aroused,  they  strive  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  selection. 
All  the  class  have  found  difficulties  which  they  bring  to  the  class  to  be 
answered  by  the  other  pupils  in  their  "  talk  "  upon  the  lesson.  This  is 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  its  success  or  failure 
depends  entirely  upon  her.  Draw  on  the  children's  imagination  and 
actual  experience,  if  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Ascertain  their  views  from  different  standpoints* 
If  possible  have  them  paint,  in  harmonized  colors,  a  word  picture 
that  all  in  the  room  may  see  and  admire.  Now  let  them  turn  to  the 
the  words  of  the  author  in  order  to  get  his  thoughts  upon  the  same 
subject. 

Just  here  a  difficulty  may  appear  and  tower  up  into  formidable  pro- 
portions before  an  inexperienced  teacher.  Most  children  have,  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  sixteen,  a  very  limited  vocabulary,  and  many  of  the  author's 
words  are  therefore  practically  new.  This  trouble  need  not  appear,  how- 
ever, if  the  teacher  will,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  assigning  of  the 
lesson,  select  such  words  and  allow  the  class  to  use  them  in  a  languag^e 
lesson,  or  pronouncing  bee,  or  some  similar  exercise.  If  the  pupils  are 
old  enough,  it  is  well  to  call  their  attention  to  the  origin  of  many  words, 
that  they  may  learn  to  recog^nize  others  from  the  same  root. 

All  these  preliminaries  having  been  dispensed  with,  it  is  well  to  call 
upon  some  naturally  poor  reader  to  give  the  author's  words  to  a  specified 
point,  or  upon  a  portion  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  the  reading 
prove  unsuccessful,  call  quickly  upon  one  or  two  good  readers  to  give 
the  same  thoughts ;  thus  the  interest  of  the  class  is  not  allowed  to  flag. 

Occasionally  ask  the  class  to  state  which  was  the  best  reading,  or 
which  sounded  most  nearly  as  though  the  boy  were  talking. 

Scholars  learn  rapidly  to  criticise  in  this  way  with  discretion,  stating 
clearly  just  which  sentence  was  unmeaning  because  badly  read.  Much 
more  good  is  done  by  one  such  criticism  than  by  many  quibbling  fault- 
findings, such  as,  "John  held  his  *  voice  up  on  broke.'  He  said  *knoo' 
for  'knewy  This  engenders  a  love  of  carping  over  details,  and  the 
main  point  is  lost.  Do  all  that  you  can  to  make  the  children  understand 
that  they  are  simply  "  telling  "  what  the  author  has  said.  Let  this  be  the 
aim  and  end  of  all  class  criticism. 

One  short  poem,  so  treated,  will  furnish  material  for  several  lessons. 
But,  lest  some  teacher  be  discouraged,  let  me  add  that  classes  which  at 
first  can  study  only  two  or  three  stanzas,  before  the  end  of  a  year  will  be 
able  to  understanding^  read  ten  and  twelve  stanzas  of  our  ordinary 
poems. 

This  does  not  presume  to  be  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the  work 
to  be  done  in  this  line.  Having  once  instilled  these  elementary  ideas,  all 
depends  upon  practice.     Vary  the  exercises  as  much  as  possible,  but  have 
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the  class  read  constantly.  The  subjects  read  may  range  from  a  spirited 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  Italian  question  to  a  prosaic  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  a  technical  term,  but  insist  that  each  shall  be  well  read. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  say  there  are  four  steps  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  our  purpose  :  the  desire  to  read  well,  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize words  at  sight,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  author's  meaning, 
and  the  ability  to  give  that  meaning^  to  the  \\sieners,—ScAoo/  Journal, 


The  Country  Teacher. 


BY  PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 


^hm,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly,  I  consented  to 
"write  something  for  teachers  from  the  standpoint  of  a  director,"  the 
country  school  teacher  was  in  my  mind,  and  still  is  as  I  write.  Teaching 
in  the  city  may  be  as  laborious  as  it  is  in  the  country,  but  it  is  less  dis- 
couraging. In  what  follows,  the  writer  has  sought  to  economize  space 
and  time  by  addressing  the  country  teacher  directly. 

I.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  that  your  work  in  the  country  is 
less  important  than  that  of  other  teachers  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  the 
city  teacher  has  more  comfortable  surroundings,  greater  facilities,  more 
encouragement,  and  is  usually  better  paid  than  you  are;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  the  best,  because  the  most  promising  material  to  work 
on.  Remember  that  from  the  country  school  have  come  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  great,  wise,  and  influential  men  and  women  of  the  present 
generation;  and  that  this  is  certain  to  be  true  of  the  next  generation  as  it 
is  of  this.  The  city  and  the  country  teacher  may  be  compared  to  two 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  making  axes;  the  one  has  the  finer  shop 
and  forge,  but  the  latter  has  the  finer  steel  to  work  on,  and  makes  the 
greater  number  of  axes.  The  permanent  influence  of  the  faithful  country 
teacher  is  usually  far  greater,  and  this  circumstance  may  well  be  a  set-off 
to  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  school  teaching  in  the  country. 

2.  You  should  set  yourself  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  the 
cause  of  education.  You  will  find  yourself  sometimes  in  a  neighborhood 
in  which  ideas  of  what  education  should  be  are  terribly  insufficient  for  our 
time  and  country.  It  is  your  duty,  as  it  may  be  your  high  pleasure,  to 
help  change  this  state  of  things  for  the  better. 

You  should  feel  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  to  make  your 
profession  as  respectable  as  possible.  Read,  think,  reflect,  and  having 
settled  for  yourself  what  good  school  work  is,  go  in  with  all  your  force  to 
realize  your  ideal.  Show  your  patrons  that  you  mean  business,  and  that 
you  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  what  you  do,  and  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing.    Zeal,  energy  and  steady  effort  will  make  a  mark  in  any  community. 
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3.  Do  not  think  that  because  the  people  of  the  district  do  not  visit 
your  school  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
Doubtless,  there  are  some  persons  in  most  districts  who  do  not  care  how 
the  school  goes  on,  but  their  number  is  small,  and  they  are  usually  per- 
sons of  no  influence,  perhaps  without  much  character.  The  chief  reason 
why  parents  and  directors  do  not  visit  their  school  is  that  they  do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  it  any  good  by  such  visits.  It  is  a  fact  that  very  few 
persons  are  judges  of  school  work;  the  common  standard  is  as  often  wrong 
as  right,  and  unless  a  visitor  has  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to 
judge  the  school  correctly,  his  criticisms  are  quite  as  likely  to  do  harm 
as  good.  If  your  school  gets  on  soundly,  the  fact  will  become  known  in 
good  time,  without  visits  from  anybody. 

4.  Never  despise  the  power  of  public  opinion;  it  is  a  mighty  social 
force  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason  the  wise  teacher  will  try  to  use  it 
for  the  advantage  of  his  special  work.  Some  earnest  teachers,  seeing 
that  some  trifling  and  inefficient  teachers,  by  a  plausible  manner,  and  by 
using  some  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  or  the  small  politician,  make  for 
themselves  a  reputation  far  beyond  their  real  merits,  are  disposed  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  make  no  effort  to  become  popular.  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong.  No  matter  how  good  a  teacher  may  be,  popularity  will  add 
increased  effectiveness  and  success  to  his  work. 

5.  Get  a  copy  of  the  school  law  and  see  what  are  your  rights  and 
duties  under  it.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  teacher  should  go  on  teaching 
from  term  to  term  without  any  care  or  effort  to  learn  what  the  law  is  thai 
controls,  or  allows  others  to  control  his  employment.  Have  your  certi- 
ficate and  contract  signed  before  you  begin  to  teach;  you  may  esapc 
trouble  sometimes  by  following  this  rule. 

6.  And  finally,  regard  your  business  with  pride  and  accustom  your- 
self to  think  of  it  as  a  useful  and  honorable  employment.  Read  the  lives 
of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold  and  other  great  teachers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  not  forgetting  the  Great  Teacher,  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  muster  up  your  powers  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  look  upon  your  work  as  a  drudgery.  It's 
and  will  be  laborious,  but  put  your  heart  into  it  and  the  drudgery  is  gone. 
True,  faithful,  honest  labor  in  the  work,  will  result  in  steady  growth  d 
mind  and  heart,  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  constant  gratification.— 0^^ 
Ediicaiioyial  Mo7ithly, 


Music  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline. 

BY  E.  D.  K. 


Medical  authorities  give  facts  concerning  the  power  of  music  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  that  teachers  would  find  of  interest  and  benefit  to  them- 
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selves,  if  they  once  saw  its  application  to  their  own  work.  Music  is 
declared  by  nerve  specialists  in  medicine  to  be  one  of  the  effective  aids 
in  curing  diseased  nerves.  By  means  of  pleasing  melody  the  whole  nerve 
system  is  invigorated.  Insane  people  are  influenced  by  music  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  most  dangerous  are  quiet  in  church  service. 

Who  has  more  to  do  with  tired  nerves  than  the  teacher — not  only 
with  her  own  overstrained  nerves,  but  with  the  nerves  of  the  children  who 
are  restless,  inattentive,  and  **out  of  sorts?"  Half  a  hundred  are  shut 
up  in  one  room,  with  irritated  nerves,  starved  of  fresh  air  and  oxygen, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  disorder,  instead  of  less,  is  not  the  result. 
If  but  three  or  four  words  were  allowed  to  be  prescribed  for  the  undis- 
ciplined schools  where  everything  is  **  on  edge,"  these  would  be  among 
the  hes\— fresh  air,  exercise,  music.  The  first  is  one  of  the  most  unob- 
tainable luxuries  in  the  United  States,  as  school  buildings  are  constructed. 
The  second,  unless  conducted  on  principles  and  sense,  only  increases  the 
nerve  tension  in  straining  after  "show**  effects.  The  third  is  usually 
considered  merely  ornamental,  and  is  found  only  where  public  sentiment 
has  reached  a  certain  point.  If  teachers  knew  the  power  of  music  as  a 
method  of  discipline,  it  would  be  considered  a  necessity  to  hire  an  instru- 
ment, if  one  is  not  furnished,  and  find  some  means  to  learn  to  play,  if 
only  a  few  familiar  airs.  This  has  not  yet  been  dignified  into  a  "  per  cent." 
requirement  of  teachers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  it  will  rank 
where  it  belongs  in  a  teacher's  outfit.  The  kinder- gar iners  make  it  a 
requirement  in  their  training  of  pupils,  and  it  means  more  than  the  words 
say  when  they  exact  it;  for  nerves,  spirits,  ambitions,  hearts,  and  morals 
can  be  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  power  of  music  in  the  school-room 
when  happily  managed. 

At  a  recent  commencement  exercise  in  a  crowded  opera-house  in  a 
large  city,  the  audience  sat  listless  and  breathless.  The  night  was  one  of 
intense  heat,  and  thousands  of  people  who  had  listened  to  the  first  ora- 
tions with  deep  interest  had  drooped  as  perceptibly  as  the  flowers  they 
wore.  Eloquence  fell  powerless,  and  every  breath  was  an  effort.  The 
faint  applause  of  the  last  speaker  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  fine 
orchestra  woke  the  audience  with  an  outburst  of  *'  Dixie.'*  The  magical 
effect  can  only  be  imagined.  Fans  fluttered,  smiles  beamed,  feet  tapped 
the  time  unconsciously,  and  even  the  piled  up  flower  baskets  looked 
fresher.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  had  changed,  still  nothing  had 
changed  but  spirits — nerves ;  yet  the  next  graduate  received  a  tribute  of 
interest  and  applause  not  due  for  superiority.  There  is  never  a  school- 
room of  children  that  cannot  be  "made  over,'*  when  interest  droops,  by 
the  skilful  introduction  of  music. — School  Journal, 
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'•For  Grain  Will  Grow  From  the  Seed  You  Sow." 

BY  MRS.    LAURA   EHRENFIELD. 

If  it  were  a  first  term,  ignorance  might  be  some  palliation,  some  ex- 
cuse. But  when  a  teacher  goes  on  term  after  term  in  this  manner,  not 
making  any  visible  effort  to  do  more  efficient  work,  something  should  he 
done  to  make  him  do  better  or  quit  the  profession.  He  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  his  mistakes  will  injure  his  pupils  for  life.  When  a  teacher 
assumes  to  be  other  than  he  is,  and  by  this  pretension  secures  a  position 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  where  his  mistakes  will  permanently  injure 
and  may  ultimately  ruin  those  under  his  influence,  then  he  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  ignorance  is  no  longer  ignorance,  but  crime. 

Patrons,  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  live,  progressive  school.  And  to 
make  your  school  a  success  from  the  lowest  foundation-stone  to  the  top- 
most turret,  you  must  have  an  A  No.  i  teacher  in  the  primary  (and  in  every 
other  room  if  possible).  Superintendents  and  principals,  see  to  it  that 
your  primary  teacher  is  all  that  he  or  she  should  be,  for  much  of  your 
present,  and  more  of  your  future  success,  if  you  remain  in  your  present 
position,  depends  upon  your  teacher  down  in  your  first  primary. 

Life  is  a  wonderful  giant  as  well  as  a  wonderful  fairy  in  the  school- 
room. The  live  teacher  can  enthuse,  wake  up,  and  excite  such  a  spirit 
of  progress  in  the  pupils  that  the  dryest,  hardest  school  drudgery  be- 
comes a  pleasure.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  charged  with 
progress,  and  the  children  gather  much,  perhaps  more,  from  this  source 
than  from  any  other  influences.  The  atmosphere  is  cheerful,  wide-awake, 
bracing,  and  the  tones  heard  are  firm,  clear,  brisk,  with  a  ring  of  kindli- 
ness, and  of  common  conversational  pitch,  for  the  school  is  a  phonograph 
and  will  repeat  what  has  been  committed  to  it.  The  ranting,  turbulent 
teacher  reproduces  himself,  while  the  listless  teacher  who  lacks  energy  re- 
produces himself. 

A  teacher  of  the  latter  class,  by  his  languid,  uninterested  manner, 
will  finally  kill  the  enthusiasm  and  paralize  the  energies  of  the  most  am- 
bitious pupil.  Finally  the  school  dies  for  lack  of  force  in  the  teacher, 
although  he  is  sometimes  educated  and  accomplished.  He  is  deficient 
in  motive  power.  It  might  be  said  of  that  school  what  a  little  boy  once 
said  to  me  when  I  enquired  what  killed  his  dog:  "Dunno.  Didn't 
anything  'ticular  ail  him;  guess  he  died  for  want  of  breath." 

The  main  business  of  the  primary  school  is  to  form  habits.  Sow 
an  act,  says  a  modern  writer,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap 
a  character;  sow  character  and  reap  destiny.  This  sowing  is  chiefly 
done  by  keeping  the  litde  people  busy  in  the  right  way.  They  will  busy 
themselves  in  the  wrong  way  without  much  help,  and  every  time  a  litde 
one  commits  a  wrong  act  he  is  training  for  worse.    Every  piece  of  work 
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^  -m^^  y^  done  trains  him  to  da  worse.     The  tendency  is  always  to  do  again 
»    _     ^^    he  has  done.     Then  in  the  name  of  justice   and   common-sense, 
^   «ini  instructed  and  trained  correctly  from  the  very  beg^inning^. 

-Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  numbers,  distinct  articulation, 
^^^    pronunciation   and  expression   in   reading,  with    correct,  concise 
-^    ^>i  l^ng^uage,  are  a  few  of  the  habits  that  should  be  formed  in  early 
»^  ^>ol  ^vork.     Spelling  necessariiy  occupies  much  time.     With  a  nnm- 

^^^  fc^oxes  filled  with  letters,  either  print  or  script,  one-half  inch  square, 
ten    or  fifteen   minutes  of  the  teacher's  time  devoted  to   methods 
^'^g    them,  a    child    v^ill    Jearn    to    spell,  and    use    more    words   in 
^^^ <=>i^ tH  than  the  pupils  in  the  school  I  mentioned  can   possibly  learn   in 
'^     '^'^'^ole  term.     From   these  boxes   referred  to,  come  notation,  addition, 
'"^^tion,   sentence-building;,    and    even    composition   lessons,    if   the 
^'^^^'^^''    be  the  magician  to  invoke  them.     The  pleasure  and  profit  de- 
*"*^^^    from  their  use*  and  the  minimum    amount  of  the  teacher's  time  re- 
^  •-■*'*e'ci,    make  these  boxes  a  veritable  bonanza  to  theinlelligent,  go-ahead 

I    ^vould  not  have  a  hobby  in  the  school^room,  but  if  1  did  it  would 

*^^    sp>jeJJingr  in  ^j^^  primary.     In  childhood  the  memory  holds  details  more 

'^^'^^^^iousJy.      What  the  child  sees  and  experiences  he  is  able  to  recall 

anci    r^|3x-oduce  when  wanted.     Later,  the  developed  mind  refuses  to  take 

^h^t:    ix^tei-est  in    details  \v'hich  is  essential  to  iheir  recollection.     The  foun- 

Ki^tion    ol"  gfooci  ^spelling  is  laid  in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  and  poor 

Sfy^llGTS    sti-G  starttfd  on  their  unfortunate  journey  in  the  same  period.    My 

^xpcT-J^r^CG    and    observation  have  convinced  me  that  a  person  who  has 

not  acq  uii"e<d  the^  ^  ft  of  spelling  by  the  age  of  fourteen  seldom  if  ever  attains 

it;    no^v,     it    may   fc*^   no  great  honor  to  be  a  ^^£?^  speller,  but  all  will  admit 

thsit   it    is    a  serious     mislortune  to  be  a  bad  one. 

prx-o^l:>el  says     -    "As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after- 

^^^^2op>me'nt,  so   tl-i  e  beginnings  oi  education  are  the  most  important.'*     If 

the   most     importain  t.  then  the  primary  teacher  should  not  be  a  beginner, 

Vfc     t  Ot\G    <^^  ^^^  ^^^^-       You  say  the  teacher  must  begin:  that  only  by  prac- 

."  ^    e:xperien  c=c^  be  gained.     True;  but  he  should  begin  where  he  will 

^^^^  ^        le^st   aaiou  rat  of  harm,  and  that  is  not  in  the  primary  department 

4do  tne       ^    ^^   ^^  s^^wn  the  seeds  of  all  mental,  moral  and  physical  habits; 

Here  ^«"    .  ^^^  he  i  rxi  plant  in  others  what  he  himself  only  vaguely  feels  and 

^nd  ^^^    „^aerstJ^ncls?     Aside  from  the  primary,  the  5esi  place  to  begin 

partia-l^-y  ^^^    ^^^  ^  position.     Wages  should  be  a  small  consideration 

is   wheire    ^.^^    o\nr      young  friends  who^  expect  to  begin  teaching  I  would 

at    first:.      ^     ^p  your  minds  to  be  ^^^^  teachers.     Even  gr^^ainess  \s  at- 

say-     "Nl^*^^    cotd'^^^   to  the  Rev,  Sam   ]'>ne^'     ^^  ^^^^   ^"^   P^*"^^"   °' 

t3.ioat>l^»      ^^  .^^^  and  intelligence  can  be  great  if  he  so  will  it     He  may  not 

^^ragre   V^^^    ^^v^eve  greatness  in  the  world  of  mtei/eci,  but  by  becoming  a 

tL.   s^l>l«    ^^   ^^.  be  makes  success  certain.     To  insure  this  success,  make 
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use  of  all  the  means  of  educational  grace  within  your  reach.  Spend  a 
part  of  your  first  month's  salary  in  subscriptions  to  at  least  two  leading 
educational  journals,  to  be  carefully  read  and  studied — not  kept  for  show. 
Two  or  three  good  books  on  teaching  should  follow  as  soon  as  may  be 
possible.  At  least  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  first  work  should  be  devoted 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  professional  training  every  successful  teadier 
must  have.  The  way  to  get  this  training  most  conveniently  is  to  attend 
some  good  normal  school.  The  superintendent  will  be  glad  to  advise 
with  you  on  these  subjects,  or  any  other. 

Strive  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  your  school.  Kindly 
looks  and  words  sown  with  care  will  bring  quick  returns  in  litde  atten- 
tions, showing  love  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Never  come 
before  your  class  without  preparation,  for  the  truest  freedom  on  your 
part  comes  from  keeping  the  objective  point  of  the  recitation  clearly  be- 
fore you.  Having  made  careful  preparation,  and  provided  for  all  fore- 
seen difficulties  and  needs,  you  are  free  to  devote  your  time  to  teaching: 
and  the  study  of  your  class. 

Have  few  rules.  Give  your  pupils  all  the  liberty  consistent  with 
orderly  school  government;  but  remember  that  in  school,  as  well  as 
national  government,  the  largest  liberty  is  found  in  the  closest  observance 
of  the  law.  Don' t  expect  to  get  on  without  difficulties.  If  an  irate  parent 
sends  you  a  note  threatening  to  come  and  give  you  a  talk  in  plain 
English,  don't  be  frightened.  Respond  by  giving  her  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  school.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  instead  of  a  note 
the  angry  parent  arrives  in  person,  give  a  courteous  explanation,  and  if 
you  are  convinced  that  you  are  in  the  right,  go  ahead.  Hold  such  con- 
ferences beyond  the  hearing,  and  if  possible  without  the  knowl^e  of  yoar 
pupils. 

Use  good  sense  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  you,  and 
keep  your  motives  pure.  You  may  and  will  make  mistakes,  butifyoo 
strive  to  improve  and  do  faithful  work,  the  seed  will  surely  live.  **And 
grain  will  grow  from  what  you  sow. " —  Western  School  Journal, 


Teaching  and  Mental  Growth. 

1  BY  FANNIE  HARNIT. 

Does  teaching  conduce  to  mental  growth  ?     Does  the  teacher  find  w 

the  profession  development  of  his  own  mental  activity,  or  must  he  look 

outside  of  the  work  and  its  preparation  for  all  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 

ii  I  higher  and  broader  intellectual  life? 

^^  To  be  candid,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  large  part 

of  the  vast  army  engaged  in  training  the  youth  of  the  land  do  not  fin<i 
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^  iaoors  a  means  of  widening  iheir  mental  horizon.     Indeed,  I  venture 

^"^^  assertion  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  present  assembly  would  give  a 

<^^<^^^^<^   negative  to  the  question  that  our  Superintendent  has  assigned  to 

•***^   ic>i-  consideration.     Such  being   the  case,  the  question  arises,  Is  this 

*^^     /^ult    of  the  profession  or  of  the  individual?     Is  mental  growth  pos- 

si  ble*     CO    a  vocation  beset  with  such  inevitable  and  disheartening  trials  ? — 

t:H^    vfc^^ary  repetitions,  the  dullness  of  some  pupils,  perverseness  of  others, 

tli^      indifference  or  opposition  of  parents,  and  the  ungenerous  criticisms 

of    ttkOSG  ig*norant  of  the  work  and  its  necessities. 

^t^GWG,  for  example,  is  a  teacher  of  a  school  drawing  its  pupils  largely 

£roi^T^    tiie  slums  of  the  city.     Brides  the  continual  noise  of  work  and  the 

jiex'V'Otis     strain  necessary  to  keep  all  busy,  giving  extra  personal  aid  to 

t^l^e     sl<^'^^     child,    assigning  an  additional  task  to  the  quick  one,  such  a 

^^^cH^i^     must  deal  with  children  having^  no  respect  for  authority,  whose 

3^1-^rits   liave  no  control  over  them — children  coming  from  homes  in  which 

filth,      clt"«-"^kenness,   profanity,    and  even   crime  are  rife.     The  teacher, 

jj3^^stecl  mentally  and  physically,  takes  home  some  written  exercises  in 

^cyT'TCC^^on  of  'w/hich  to  while  away  the  evening;  to-morrow  is  but  a 

*  £^£ori    of  to-day;    next  week   of  this,  and   thus   passes  the  year. 

^^J^     --^     a.sks  this    martyr  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  mental  growth  to 

'^^'^^       ^^    ijj  such  a  life?     Again,  here  is  a  teacher  who  contends  that  the 

t>^  1-.     bit  of  thought  necessary  to  the  instructor — the  attention  to  exact 

V^J^V  tx-^tion  and  minute  detail — narrows  the  mind  and  unfits  it  for  an 

demote    j^-^3tion  of  all  its  powers. 

^^cty    ^*?|«      another    concedes  that    higher   mathematics,    history,   or  the 
^^*       rn»y  co^^^ce  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  instructor,  but  main- 
soi^^^^^^  ^   such  cannot  be  the  result  of  teaching  year  after  year  the  same 
t^it\^    ^^^ri«^^^^  ^^  secondary  work. 

j.^i4t:i  ty^      ^^ty^^y  ^^^^  ^"  article  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  with 

I     ^^  ^r't^^^^  ^^  ^^^  school-room,  in  which  the  writer  wondered  if  the 

lon^     ^^^      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   **  delightful  task  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 

^^t    ^^^^^^<i  ^^^^  *"^^  ^^  himself,  as  nothing  would  ever  convince  him  that 

^l^c^ot:  *  '    y^^r  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ™^^^  unfortunate  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

time   t:^^^         ir»  school  continual  misery  atnid  the  multitude  of  petty  annoy. 

j^^   Y\0^^^^^ctit»\  to  the  profession  I 

^^3    ^^^     unnecessary  to  further  dwell  on  its  ills;  no  one  with  any  expe« 

^^^         jt     i^     ^.jie   work  denies  that  it  severely  drains 'the  teacher's  vitality, 

.     -^o^      ^^  <^    ali^e  both  mind  and    body ;  ^"^  those  who  find  in  it  only 

*'*^l^3^^^^*^^  auU  routine,  mental  torpor,  and  indifference  to  culture,  have 


^  ^t%^^^^  to  ^^*^*  "P^"^  ^^e  profession  all  of  the  blame,  a  large  part  of 
^^^^^i^l**^  l^^st,  should  rest  upon  the  individual.  They  should  break 
^^iot»'  ^^  th^  bounds  of  the  school-room  and  seek  other  fields  of  usefuU 
Iwiy   i'^^ioh^^"^"^"^^^^  "'^fettered. 
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The  faculty  of  volition  is  called  into  constant  exercise  in  the  direction 
of  school-room  affairs;  the  emotional  nature  is  developed  by  the  mterest 
awakened  and  the  sympathy  enlisted  in  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
youth  with  whom  he  is  associated,  while,  in  most  instances,  the  teacher's 
purely  intellectual  powers  are  those  to  which  the  profession  offers  the 
least  stimulus.  This  must  be  supplied  by  personal  energy;  but  whatever 
the  direction  in  which  one's  efforts  are  exerted,  it  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual whether  or  not  the  daily  labors  shall  constitute  both  centre  and 
circumference  of  life. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  lower  grades  of  common  schools, 
there  is  much  mental  growth  in  the  actual  truths  presented  after  the  second 
or  third  year;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  teachers,  when  offered  different 
work,  usually  prefer  to  remain  in  the  same  grade,  because  their  routine 
is  all  arranged  and  no  time  is  required  for  preparation.  If  such  a  teacher 
finds  no  mental  growth  in  the  work,  is  it  the  fault  of  the  occupation  or  of 
the  individual  ? 

No  matter  how  simple  the  lesson  or  how  oft  repeated,  it  will  be  most 
successful  only  when  the  teacher  has  previously  considered  how  best  to 
present  the  subject  in  this  particular  instance.  The  very  etfon  of 
arranging  ideas  and  studying  the  best  method  of  presentation  tends  to 
benefit  the  mstructor.  So  varied  are  the  mental  endowments  of  the 
human  race  that  no  two  children  are  ever  to  be  found  with  exactly  simji^i: 
minds;  what  is  clear  to  one  maybe  unintelligible  to  another;  and  i>ie 
teacher  cannot  meet  the  exigencies  constantly  arising  from  different  cir- 
cumstances and  different  intellectual  conditions  without  finding  some 
mental  growth  a  result. 

Even  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  school- 
work,  is  not  wholly  an  unmixed  evil.  The  teacher  who  constantly  anti- 
cipates insubordination  will  rarely  be  disappointed,  and  if  certain  punish- 
ments are  laid  down  for  certain  offences,  the  offences  usually  follow,  tor 
Johnny  not  unfrequently  decides  that  the  fun  of  violating  a  rule  ^il 
compensate  for  the  known  consequences;  whereas,  the  teacher  who 
awaits  the  necessity  and  then  promptly  and  decidedly  meets  it,  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  offences  and  cultivates  in  himself  fertility  and  readiness 
of  resource,  so  invaluable  in  any  position  in  life. 

Because  of  constant  association  with  those  of  limited  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  profession  undoubtedly  tends  to  give  the  teacher  a  vie* 
of  life,  as  it  were,  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  field-glass,  to  limit  the 
mental  horizon  to  the  four  walls  of  the  school-room,  and  lend  a  pedagogic 
air  to  intercourse  with  those  who  may  possess  less  book-learning,  but  Ur 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  teachers,  as  a  d^s-  ^™ 
not  unjustly  charged  with  being  narrow-minded,  is  proven  by  ti^ei^a^^' 
view  which   too  many  of  them  take  of  the  profession,  when    tM  ^^^^'^ 
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distingruish  between  merely  "keeping  schoor'  and  teaching  in  the  sense 

attached    to  it  by  our  great  naturalist  when  he  discarded  all  other  titles 

and   declared  himself  "Louis  Agassiz—Teacher/ ' 

Education  means,   not  crowding  the  young  mind  with  a  certain 

numl3cr  of  text-book  facts,  allowing  no  scope  for  independent  thought  or 
p-rowtlx  of  individual  character,  but  awakening  and  stimulating  the  intel- 
lectual^ and  moral  resources,  creating  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  fitting 
tne  mind  to  develop  to  the  utmost  its  inherent  abilities  and  make  the 
most   or   life. 

'^^^  ^^^^  educator  must  be  a  sfbdent  and  in  sympathy  with  the  learner, 
in  order-  to  originate  new  and  ingenious  methods.  He  must  read  some- 
tiling-  beside  school-journals,  keep  informed  respecting  the  industries, 
politics,  and  literature  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  and  maintain  an 
interest  in  people  and  affairs  of  the  outside  world  that  will  increase  his 
Icnowledgre*  enlarge  his  views  of  life,  and  enable  him  to  endow  an  old 
lesson  with  new  spirit  and  stimulate  the  pupil's  desire  for  further  mental 
culture. 

A.ny  profession  is  largely  what  it  is  made  by  those  who  recruit  its 
ranks  ;  i  t  is  stamped  with  the  character  of  its  members;  and  when  teachers 
become  more  than  mere  machines  to  drill  a  certain  number  of  facts  and 
processes  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  pro- 
fession raised  above  the  plane  of  intellectual  drudgery  and  a  possibility 
disclosed  of  mental  growth  to  the.  teacher.— /'w^/jV:  School  Journal  (^Cin- 
€:^TTz  7Z  ^af /z  )  - 


Hints  on  History. 
BY  c.  A.  p. 
If  *  •  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  the  proof  of  the 
History  is  certainly  in  the  recitation.  Therefore,  the  object  of  all  our 
j^orU.  in  this  subject  should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  to  give,  in  their  own 
words,  an  intelligent,  connected  account  of  the  event  under  consideration. 
As  tlie  recitation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  mode  of  study,  the  first 
step  should  be  to  teach  them  how  to  study. 

Each  day,  then,  the  new  lesson  is  studied  with  the  teacher,  she 
choosing-  t^he  most  important  parts  and  dwelling  on  them  till  she  is  sure 
that  the  skeleton  of  the  event  is  clear  to  all.  This  skeleton  may  thus  be 
arrayed  ir»  all  the  interesting  and  additional  facts  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  various  histories  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as 
the  regulair  textbooks. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  work  outside  the  text- book  must  be 
carefully  handled,  for  whether  it  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  depends  entirely 
oti  how  it  is  used,  its  only  object  is  to  fix  the  leading  points  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  must  always  -be  given  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
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else  a  chaos  of  unimportant  detail  will  fill  the  minds  which  we  are  trying 
to  store  with  useful  facts  and  principles. 

This  story  is,  of  course,  topical,  though  rapid  question  work  is  good 
for  a  resume  of  the  lesson.  If  the  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  in 
all  the  histories  they  can  find  at  home,  and  to  search  the  newspapers  for 
appropriate  items,  a  personal,  wide-awake  interest  will  be  aroused  which 
will  go  far  towards  making  this  subject  a  live  issue  and  not  the  "  dry- 
bones  '*  affair  it  is  sure  to  be  when  their  researches  are  confined  to  a 
single  text-book. 

Some  one  has  said  that  history  is^  the  story  of  great  men's  lives;  so 
biography  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  study  of  the  events  in  the  life 
ol  any  nation.  This  is  a  fascinating  field  for  most  young  people,  as  die 
lives  of  such  men  are  full  of  interesting  and  thrilling  experiences. 

Maps  and  pictures,  both  in  books  and  on  the  black-board,  procure 
another  powerful  ally — the  sense  of  sight — to  fix  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  all. 

As  for  teaching  dates — the  best  advice  is  perhaps  that  which  a  famous 
writer  gives  to  any  one  who  contemplates  writing  a  novel— "don't.' 
However,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  compromise  is  always  better, so 
a  few,  a  very  few,  dates  are  admissable  and  necessary.  As  to  how 
many — take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1492  through 
the  Revolution — a  dozen  are  ample.  But  they  must  be  well  chosen  and 
intelligently  handled — t,  e,,  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  others— so  that 
a  moment's  thought  will  enable  them  to  calculate  the  date  of  any  event 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  few  dates  that  are 
learned  absolutely  should  be  ground  in  by  daily  drill  till  they  areas 
familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

As  for  the  recitation,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  all  our 
methods,  it  should  be  a  very  simple  affair.  The  topics  for  the  dayareon 
the  black-board.  The  pupil  called  on  stands,  reads  the  topic,  and  then 
talks.  They  should  be  taught  not  to  expect  questions  or  suggestions 
from  the  teacher,  and  if  this  is  persisted  in,  even  the  slowest  will  fall  into 
line  and  make  an  attempt  in  keeping  with  his  ability.  Any  recitation 
which  does  not  include  the  leading  points  in  the  topic  should  be  considered 
a  failure.  All  additional  information  is  encouraged,  and  there  are  usu- 
ally plenty  of  volunteers  to  give  it. 

At  least  one  lesson  a  week  should  be  written,  and  each  abstract 
should  consist  of  as  many  paragraphs  as  there  are  topics.—/ 
Educalor, 


Grammar. 

BY  IDA  A.   AHLBORN,  BAKER   UNIVERSITY. 


Though  the  English  language  is  called  the  "  grammarless  tongue. 
there  is  still  more  grammar  left  than  many  people  master.   Do  "*^ 
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know  that  to  master  grammar  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  grammar 
of  one's  own?  This  may  seem  a  hard  condition,  but  there  is  no  easier 
one  for  any  subject. 

How  does  the  grammarian  proceed  ?  Let  us  suppose  he  treats  of 
phrases.  He  gives  the  definition  and  classification,  and  then  illustrates 
by  examples.  How  did  he  get  these?  He  went  a-phrase- hunting  in  the 
forest  of  written  language.  He  returns  laden  with  game  from  the  jungles 
of  poetry  and  glades  of  prose.  Is  it  for  us  simply  to  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  chase?  No;  we,  too,  must  go  a-hunting.  The  dwarf— low 
attainments— is  ever  ready  to  make  with  us  the  bargain  that  he  made 
with  the  chamois  hunter — to  leave  a  slaughtered  chamois  at  stated  times 
at  our  door,  on  condition  that  we  quit  the  chase.  Too  many  of  us  are 
ready  to  enter  upon  such  an  unnatural  contract. 

We  profit  by  what  the  grammarian  has  culled  for  us,  but  we  are  not 
txtmpt  from  the  task  of  culling  for  ourselves.  Here  are,  if  no  other 
books  are  at  hand,  readers  with  choice  selections,  and  we  can  find  our 
own  illustrations.  We  first  define,  and,  if  we  have  understood,  then  we 
can  recognize  the  defined  form  when  we  see  it. 

Profound  knowledge  **cometh  not  with  observation.'*  We  have 
done  well  to  search,  but  there  is  a  mastery  that  comes  only  from  original 
work.  In  conclusion,  the  grammarian  gives  exercises  in  the  composition 
of  phrases.  Sentences  constructed  to  illustrate  points  in  grammar  are 
prone  to  be  forced  and  unmeaning.  Such  finger-exercises  should  be 
used  freely,  yet  judiciously.  We  read  and  write  from  the  standpoint  of 
thought,  not  from  that  of  grammar;  yet,  whoever  uses  written  language 
extensively  must  become  keenly  alive  to  its  grammatical  construction, 
both  in  his  own  and  others'  writings.  There  is  not  an  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage that  he  may  not  dip  up  out  of  his  ink-bottle. 

Like  a  sledless  lad  we  depend  upon  the  charity  of  our  more  well-to- 
do  companions — these  grammarians,  Harvey,  Clark,  Reed.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber  growing  in  the  forest  of  human  speech,  and  the  energj' 
that  we  now  spend  in  ** hanging  on'*  might  hew  us  out  an  independence 
that  **  neither  borrows  nor  lends." —  Western  School  JournaL 


••Modern"   Education. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  on  "  Character  and 
Culture  in  the  (last)  April  number  of  The  Teacher  (New  York).  The 
article  is  by  C.  M.  W.,  whom  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  as  the  distin- 
guished exponent  of  one  special  form  of  the  "  Modern  Education.*' 

His  purpose  in  the  paper  referred  to  is,  evidently,  to  expose  the  errors 
of  certain  '*  believers  in  mediaevalism  in  education.*' 
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An  article  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  the  February  EducoHonal  Re- 
view, is  quoted  from  as  illustrating  the  "  ingenious  '*  arguments  by  which 
said  "  believers  in  mediaevalism  in  education  "  are  "  struggling  desperately 
to  hold  their  ground**  ;  while  the  remarks  in  this  Journal  on  "The 
Degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard/'  are  drawn  upon  to  show  howr  the  same 
hopeless  cause  is  defended  by  arguments  "  based  on  misconception." 

Were  it  not  that  the  bugaboo  known  under  the  name  of  **  mediaeval- 
ism*' had  been  conjured  with  so  often  and  for  such  various  purposes, 
including  the  **  proof**  of  the  out-of-dateness  of  Christianity  itself,  we 
might  be  a  little  dismayed.  As  it  is  (and  leaving  Prof.  Patten  to  speak 
for  himself)  this  seems  to  us  to  serve  chiefly  as  an  occasion  for  asking 
what  precisely  ought  one  to  understand  by  the  terms  ^*  medtasval''  and 
**  modem  '*  as  applied  to  education  ? 

We  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  one 
necessary  assumption  underlying  all  theories  of  education— the  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  there  is  ultimately  but  one  type  of  mind  conceivable. 
Within  this  type,  no  doubt,  there  is  wide  range  of  variability  for  the 
individual  mmd.  But  for  the  individual  mind  to  extend  its  own  variation 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  type — that  must  be,  thus  far,  simply  to  go  out 
of  existence  as  mind. 

And  now  let  us  note  that  education  must  present  to  us  one  or  other  of 
two  aspects,  according  as  we  emphasize. the  type  of  mind  in  its  essential 
wholeness,  or  as  we  lay  stress  upon  this  or  that  special  phase  of  mind 
considered  for  the  time  being  as  predominant.  The  type  of  mind  is  in 
its  nature  invariable.  The  special  phases  of  the  individual  mind,  or  even 
of  what  may  be  called  a  race-mind,  may,  and  unquestionably  do,  vary. 
So  that  when  we  are  discussing  any  question  of  education,  it  would  seem 
that  there  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  this  distinction  between  mind 
as  the  one  invariable,  because  universal  and  perfect,  norm  or  type  (rf 
mind ;  and  the  unquestionably  variable,  because  imperfect,  mind  of  this 
or  that  individual  man  or  group  of  men  (such  "group**  consisting  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  who  are  all  found  to  repeat  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way  a  given  peculiar  variation  within  the  type). 

Keeping  this  distinction  in  view  education  must,  we  repeat,  present 
two  aspects.  In  one  the  universal  norm  or  type  of  mind  will  be  empha- 
sized as  that  toward  which  the  individual  mind  should  continuously 
approximate;  since  otherwise,  its  variations  being  from  the  type,  its 
activity  will  be  ti^normal.  And  the  result  of  this  must  unfailingly  be 
reduction  rather  than  expansion  of  the  energies  of  the  individual  mind. 
(It  might  further  be  remarked  that  this  is  precisely  that  in  which  ^i' 
consists;  for  evil  is  wrong- doins: ;  that  is,  first  of  all,  the  wrtr^^ing^^ 
distortion  of  the  individual  mind.  It  is  self-contradiction — the  more  or 
less  frantic  and  always  hopeless  struggle  of  the  poor  little  seli*  that « 
against  the  great,  divinely  constituted  self  that  ought  to  be). 
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»««^ivi<ij„°^.**^''  '^^'^  ^^'"^  education  presents  is  that  of  training  the 

««^<=h   soJh  !"!?  ""°'^'  maturity  of  power  and  efficiency  of  activity  in 

*»»x^ci   and  ,     !y^"'°"  *«  conforms  to  his  inherited  capabilities  on  the  one 

<=o.r«e  in  j^       „    "demands  of  the  time"  on  the  other.     The  latter  has 

^s       a      .  .  _, "  ,!    ""oaern ' '  times  to  be  specially  and  persistently  designated 

'^'Cl"  cation-  ^^'^•'cation.      It   is.  in  other  words,   the  "modern" 

"«e^<^<essitv  fir  Tr'^^r  */*  '^^  "'Mediaeval."  which  latter  insists  upon  the 

*«  i»icf   to  ^'k        •        ',     ^curing  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 

^^^^  the  universal  norm  or  type  of  mind. 

o  r  ^^^^^'  *^^^  '"^  ^°"'<^  ""-ge  is.  that  these  are  but  complementary  aspects 
*ir-st  oi  -ff"^  '"  "^  *■■"«  *"d  t™>y  practical  .sense.  We  believe  in  man  as 
mnG  univer  ^i*  """'°"*''  <l>vinely  constituted  being.  We  also  believe  that 
«i«al  onlv  th  "°™  °^  *^^*  °^  ""'"'^  *^"  '^  realized  in  and  for  the  indivi- 
'^^V'e  fc>eliX  -°"^  contmuous  activity,  in  full  accordance  with  that  type. 
s^U  ft»r-  its  *"  °*''^^  '^°'"^^'  ^^^^  " ^*"'"ff  °n  in  '^e  world  "  has  first  of 
'^^^^^t^ArJ^  ^sential  and  strictly  legitimate  meaning  precisely  this  :  The 
are  the    rf*     •  ^o^^*^ Personality,  of  which  "Character  and  Culture" 

^N'ajr  so  '  J  *"*8^'"sl»a^'«'  •»««  absolutely  inseparable  complementary  factors. 
inclusive  *^  •  ^  ^°^  ""'^  appear  to  us  to  be  the  one  true,  because  all- 
Tiiat  alJ  '  -^""-  "^  ^^^^'  '''*'  **  ****  "°*  hesitate  to  make  this  further  claim  : 
whetlaea-  of-'th""*-*^"**  '"*=^<'""&  »"  schools,  elementary  and  advanced, 
or  science  ''beral  arts,  or  of  law,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  theology,  or 

ground    tiaat  th  ^^  "'^''"al  training,  are  valid  simply  and  solely  on  the 
a-eaJiiBed    fox-         *^^  ^'^^  "leans  to  the  development  of  sound  personality  into 
consisten tJv  a  °h    *^*  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^  individual  human  being.     And  the  more 
what,    witlMout        ^^ciently  they  serve  as  such  means  to  the  unfolding  of 
duality  on    the   ^"^  shadow  of  hyperbole,  may  be  called  divine  indivi- 
mucJi  tiie   roore^^*^'  ^^  ^'^^  *"*^  ®^'  ^^^  members  of  the  community,  by  so 
failure     to     serve  ****^^'*"''*'  '>ecomes  their  claim  to  be  perpetuated ;  while 
pervert    such    pu  ^***^''  purposes— still  more,  any  tendency  to  obscure  or 
and  even   of  their*^fi*^^~'""s'  ^  valid  ground  of  discontent  with  them, 

This,    then,  is     "^  *'^'«'0''-  ^,  ..  .    ,    u       u 

ourselves  are  fron*    ^"''  P®'"*  °^  "^^^^  *"        "  ** 

We  simply  insist  .^"^  desire  to  restrict  any  legitimate  form  of  education, 
(always  includioJ^r'''^'-«'s  a  logical  order  in  the  unfolding  of  „i„d 
become  concreteT  character"),  and  that  if  this  logical  order  is  to 
the  verv  outset  o?  J^*  '"dividual  mind,  it  must  be  by  emphasizing  from 
mind  -    and  this  ir.  education   the  fundamental  qualities  of  mmA  as 

int«    .Iv..r  clearer      ®"*'''  way  and  by  such  means  as  will  bring  him  steadily 
ever-c      ^^     Apprehension  of  his  own  nature  in  its  ultimate  signifi- 
cance, into  -Clearer  apprehension  of  what  constitutes  the   ^ne  ttue 
a.im  ol   lite. 


The  who  «  ^|»estion  we  are  considering,  in  feet,  is  one  of  «Vfc^^^    -^Vve 
in    ^^^^'^^     _;h.'s:  the  ideal    of  the  temporal  self  z'-   the  id^^^oC  *e 
eternal  self.       And  n  i^  not  very  difficult  to  see  on  which  side  or   i^e  <Sase 


case 
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stand  those  who  would  substitute  a  professional  education  for  that  uni- 
versal form  of  education  which  is  with  truest  insight  called  "liberal." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  occasion 
for  saying  that  no  sane  man  could  for  a  moment  so  much  as  dream  that 
the  studies  which  happen  to  be  included  in  a  "  professional"  course  have 
for  that  reason  any  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  those  pursuing  them ;  and  to  pretend  that  any  one  has  contrasted 
m^n  trained  in  professional  schools  with  those  trained  in  the  "  college" 
course,  as  if  the  former  were  inferior  and  the  latter  superior,  is  little 
short  of  fantastic — especially  as  a  large  per  cent,  of  men  trained  in  pro- 
fessional schools  are  also  regular  college  graduates,  as  all  should  be. 
(We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  is  as  yet  practicable.  We  are  here 
pointing  out  what  seems  to  us  the  true  ideal). 

But  what  does  menace  the  growth  of  character,  and  that  seriously  in 
these  times,  is  the  apotheosis  of  material  success  and  the  consequent  ten- 
dency to  narrowing  education,  so  that  it  shall  mean  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
that  expertness  which  leads  to  material  success.  Our  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  what  ought  always  to  be  counted  simply  as  means 
to  the  development  of  personality,  are  tending  inevitably  to  the  obscuring 
of  that  lofty  ideal  oi  personality ^  which  must  be  the  ultimate  guide  of  life, 
if  life  is  to  continue  worth  living.  In  order  to  save  the  individual  from 
becoming  unduly  self-conscious,  he  must  be  aided  in  becoming  duly  con- 
scious of  himself.  That  is,  he  must  in  the  first  place  be  aided  in  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  self  that  he  is  here  and  now, 
and  the  self  which  it  is  the  one  true  aim  of  his  life  to  become  ;  and  sec- 
ondly,  he  must  be  helped  to  rightly  estimate  the  means  and  method  by 
which  this  aim  may  be  fulfilled.  In  other  words,  while  at  the  outset  edu- 
cation is  predominantly  theoretical  or  intellectual,  it  proves  to  be  progres- 
sively ethical,  and  in  the  outcome  to  be  distinctly  and  predominantly  reli- 
gious—that is,  practical  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

Such,  we  insist,  is  the  one  true  purpose  of  education.  Let  each  indi- 
vidual be  trained  finally  in  accordance  with  whatever  there  is  of  rational 
in  his  inherited  capabilities  and  tendencies.  This  is  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cial school.  But  first  of  all  let  him  be  trained  in  accordance  with  that 
ideal,  divine-human  nature  which  is  common  to  all.  First  let  him  become 
a  man.  Afterward  let  him  become  a  specialist.  That  is,  when  he  has 
become  fairly  mature  in ' '  character  and  culture ' '  let  him  exercise  the  power 
that  is  now  really  his  of  choosing  what  manner  of  man  he  will  be.  In 
which  case  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
prove  a  continuous  process  of  widening  and  deepening  *'  character  and 
culture"  on  his  part.  Every  legitimate  occupation  in  Hfe,  when  rightly 
pursued,  is  wholly  ethical,  essentially  ennobling. 

No  doubt  the  transition  is  gradual,  and  is  fairly  completed  at  differ- 
ent ages  with  different  individuals.  But  the  order  of  development,  we 
repeat,  is  invariable. 
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Doubtless  enough  has  been  said  to  put  beyond  question  the  present 
writer's  ignorance  of  detail.  If  not,  he  is  ready  to  confess,  unreservedly, 
that  in  this  respect  at  least  his  ignorance  is  practically  infinite.  But 
nearly  a  half-century  of  observation  brings  him  this  reassuring  sugges- 
tion— that  doubtless  every  other  human  being  might  with  perfect  truth 
make  the  same  confession.  One  thing,  indeed,  the  present  writer  must 
add  here— that  very  early  in  boyhood  he  was  initiated  in  manual  training, 
and  had  a  full  five  years'  course  of  serious,  unequivocal  "shop  work:'' 
He  has  never  regretted  this  factor  of  his  education.  He  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  it.  He  would  gladly  see  it  made  a  factor  of  all  elementary  school 
education.  But  this  only  in  due  subordination.  The  training  of  hands, 
along  with  the  training  of  senses  in  every  way,  the  true  purpose  of  all  this 
in  the  plan  of  education,  is  still  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  And  that  pur- 
pose in  such  connection  is  precisely  and  solely  this:  to  facilitate  and  ren- 
der  more  vital  the  process  of  mind-development.  The  danger,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  that  such  "interesting"  work  may  be  allowed  to  supplant 
the  "drier,"  but  far  more  indispensable,  processes  of  mind-formation. 

Let  education  be  widened  to  include  all  legitimate  elements;  let  it  be 
modified  so  that  its  methods  shall  be  unfailingly  rational,  but  let  it  also  be 
so  ordered  as  to  constitute  the  perfect  organic  form  for  the  unfolding  of 
individual  minds  toward  the  ultimate  type  of  mind,  in  its  universal  and 
truly  divine  nature.  Such  we  conceive  to  be  true  education— not  '*  mod- 
ern," not  mediaeval,  but  eternal  in  character. 

We  insist  upon  it,  therefore,  that  the  first  concern  of  education  is, 
that  the  mind  shall  become  truly  integral,  and  that  expertness,  adroitness, 
however  indispensable  in  its  w§y,  is  still  of  secondary  moment.  And  this, 
so  far  from  being  an  advocacy  of  a  ''mere  smattering"  in  point  of  de- 
tails as  an  education,  is  precisely  the  reverse.  We  are  simply  insisting 
upon  the  importance  of  principles  which  give  continuity  and  organic  unity 
'to  themes;  insisting  that  "facts"  are  to  be  held  in  subordination  to  these 
principles,  as  illustrating  their  application,  their  concrete  unfolding.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  the  man  who  insists  upon  ''facts"  until  he 
loses  sight  of  principles  who  is  the  "smatterer";  and  this  no  matter  to 
what  mountain  height  he  may  have  heaped  up  his  facts — no  matter,  either, 
whether  the  "facts"  are  obtained  from  observation  of  insects,  or  from 
mere  memorizing  of  Greek  particles  and  roots. —  W.  M.  B,,  in  American 
Journal  of  Education. 


Suggestions  to  Teachers. 


The  following  pointed,  practical  suggestions  are  from  a  circular  issued 
by  County  Superintendent  T.  H.  Stone,  of  Iowa,  to  the  teachers  of  his 
county.  Nothing  more  sensible  and  concise  has  come  to  our  table.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Be  thorough  ii>all  your  teaching;  be  earnest;  be  alive;  be  systematic 
in  your  work.  Do  not  neglect  putting  the  programme  in  the  graded 
record,  and  a  copy  on  the  blackboard,  if  there  is  room. 

Do  not  enter  the  school-room  later  than  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Be  prompt  in  beginning  and  dismissing.  Do  not  run  over  time  with 
any  recitation.  Your  work  will  not  be  efficient  unless  you  have  some 
system  about  it,  and  you  have  no  system  when  you  pay  no  attention  to 
time. 

Introduce  no  text  books  besides  those  adopted  by  the  county  board 
of  education.  Do  not  teach  any  of  the  higher  branches,  if  you  are  teach- 
ing a  country  school,  unless  the  board  of  directors  have  been  ordered  by 
a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  have  them  taught.     This  is  the  law. 

Be  prompt  in  everything.  Look  carefully  over  each  lesson  before 
attempting  to  hear  the  recitation.  This  is  work  which  you  will  have  to 
do  in  the  evenings  at  home,  in  the  mornings,  at  noon,  and  recess.  You 
will  find  that  there  is  work  for  you  all  the  time  if  you  would  teach  sue* 
cessfully. 

Govern  your  school  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand^  but  inflict  no 
unusual  punishments.  Do  not  whip  a  child  in  the  open  hand  with  a  ferule, 
for  this  is  barbarous.  Do  not  require  a  boy  to  take  off  his  coat  to  takt 
a  whipping.  This  is  a  mistake  which  many  teachers  have  made.  Dc 
not  strike  a  pupil  on  the  head  with  a  book.  Do  not  box  a  pupil's  ear^. 
This  is  a  cruel  punishment,  as  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  hearing. 

But  require  obedience  in  everything,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  admin- 
ister punishment,  let  it  not  be  done  in  anger,  but  in  a  reasonable  and 
usual  manner.  The  law  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  director  to  help  you 
govern  your  school  if  it  becomes  necessary;  but  you  should  govern  ii 
alone  if  possible,  that  you  may  have  the  confidence  of  your  pupils. 

Try  always  to  have  a  pleasant  expression  on  the  face  while  in  the 
school-room,  no  matter  how  things  may  go  wrong  at  home. 

Keep  your  record  of  attendance  on  paper  and  transfer  it  to  the  regis- 
ter once  a  week. 

The  superintendent  will  want  to  see  your  register  and  graded  record. 

If  there  are  any  charts  and  maps  belonging  to  the  school  use  them. 
That  is  what  they  are  for.     They  should  not  hang  upon  the  wall  unused 

Be  polite  to  all,  set  a  good  example  in  everything.  Do  not  quarreJ 
with  your  pupils.  Do  not  call  them  names.  Do  not  ridicule  them.  Do 
not  threaten  them.  Do  not  anticipate  an  offence  from  them  or  any  one 
of  them. 

Be  sure  you  read  the  preface  of  every  book  you  teach.  You  should 
know  the  author's  intentions  in  preparing  a  text  book,  and  it  will  enable 
you  to  teach  the  subject  with  more  light.  Study  methods  of  teaching. 
Read  at  least  two  professional  books  each  year. 
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■^^^^  each  issue  of  your  educational  journal.  If  you  do  not  take  a 
journal,    you  should. 

-'^^^^"^  the  normal  institute,  and,  as  a  teacher,  manifest  your  inten- 
tion  to   keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

^^^^  some  kind  of  interesting  opening  exercise  each  morning,  and 
in   this   ^wray  endeavor  to  break  up  tardiness. 

^  ^^  tKere  is  no  dictionary  in  the  school,  ask  the  director  to  get  a  Web- 
^t,GT'*s   -Academic  Dictionary. 

*5"^^P  y^"**  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ®^  ^"st.  A  desk  entirely  free  from  dust 
is  indioative  of  an  enterprising  teacher.  Keep  the  floor  clean  if  possible, 
and  do  not  let  the  dirt  accumulate  in  any  corner  of  the  room.  Teach 
your  p»up>ils  to  keep  clean  hands  and  faces. 

THe  superintendent  will  visit  you  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  censuring  you.  His  object  will  be  to  assist  you  in  your  work 
and  to  correct  every  mistake.  He  will  observe  your  methods  of  teaching 
and  manner  of  governing,  and  how  you  are  endeavoring  to  follow  these 
instructions.  Your  grade  of  certificate  and  your  standing  as  a  teacher 
will  depend  much  upon  these  things. 

IF  lie    wishes  to  take  charge  of  a  class  to  give  a  model  recitation,  he 
Svill  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  so.     If  he  should  do  so,  pay  attention  to  his 
method     oi    conducting  the    recitation,  but  do  not  in  any  case  begin 
ans^^eringf  questions  and  solving  problems  for  pupils. 

Take  an  interest  in  your  work,  but  do  not  become  so  absorbed  in  it 
at  any  tinne  as  to  neglect  to  preserve  order  and  discipline.  Pupils  have 
greatest  respect  for  teachers  whom  they  must  obey. 

Do  not  think  you  can  teach  successfully  and  run  to  parties  two  or 
three  nigr*^ts  each  week.  Just  as  sure  as  you  do  this  you  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood,  and  you  will  rapidly  lower  yourself 
in  the  estimation  of  all. 

T^rcsGrwG  good  order  in  your  school.  Permit  whispering  only  when 
necessary  ^  hut  do  not  encourage  pupils  to  tell  falsehoods  by  asking  them 
at  certain  intervals  if  they  have  whispered.  Correct  pupils  for  these 
offences  only  as  you  discover  them. 

Just  before  you  call  school  have  all  your  thirsty  pupils  get  a  drink  of 
^vater,  and  then  do  not  have  it  passed  in  school  hours. 

When  you  begin  conducting  a  recitation  do  not  let  pupils  interrupt 
you.  It  it:  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  try  to  conduct  a  recitation  and 
answer  questions  for  the  rest  of  the  school  at  the  same  time. 

Answer  all  necessary  questions  before  the  recitation  begins,  and 
then  have   it  understood  that  you  are  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Be  prompt  in  making  all  reports  which  the  superintendent  may 
require  of  you. 

Your  promptness  will  have  much  to  do  with  your  standing  as  a 
teacher. 
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It  would  be  well  to  teach  politeness  in  school  by  having  your  pupils 

address  you  as  Mr. or  Miss ,  instead  of  calling  you  teacher.   It 

would  be  just  as  nearly  proper  to  address  other  workers  by  their  calling. 

Look  after  the  condition  of  the  school  furniture  and  outhouses. 
These  are  often  much  abused  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  teacher. 

Exercise  control  over  your  pupils  at  noon  and  recess.  Do  not  per- 
mit loud  and  boisterous  talk  in  the  room,  or  romping  and  running  over 
the  floor  and  desks. 

Read  this  circular  frequently  if  you  are  not  sure  you  remember  its 
contents,  and  in  all  cases  carry  out  these  instructions  and  suggestions.— 
Central  School  Journal, 


Co-operation  of  Teachers  and  Parents. 

Few  interests  are  more  important  than  those  that  pertain  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  The  establishment  of  free  schools  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
was  undoubtedly  a  step  looking  to  the  permanency  of  republican 
government,  and  the  best  interests  of  man  as  an  individual. 

Primarily  the  parent  is  the  natural  custodian  of  the  child  and  is.  of 
course,  most  interested  in  its  growth  and  education;  and  had  he  the  time 
and  competency,  would,  from  the  natural  aflfection  he  bears  his  offspnng, 
be  the  proper  person  to  conduct  the  child's  education  and  guard  his  con- 
duct over  that  critical  period  from  youth  to  maturity.     But  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  is  impossible.     The  support  of  the  family,  business  care- 
poverty,  incompetency,  any  one  or  all  of  these  things  combined,  stand  m 
the  way  of  the  parent's  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the  mental  culture  o 
his  child.     Hence  to  supply  the  need,  so  that  all  children  may  have  the 
advantages  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  theStae 
has  wisely  provided  schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  under 
direction  of  those  competent  to  guide  and  develop  their  latent  pow 
and  possibilities. 

This  giving  up  of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  parent  for  the  purpose 
of  education  in  no  way  lessens  the  parental  authority,  nor  does  it  id  a ) 
sense  relieve  him  from  responsibility  as  to  the  government  and  mo 
training  of  those  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  until  they  have  rea 
the  years  of  maturity.  i 

As  the  parent  is  first  interested  in  the  child  by  the  ties  of  na    ^ 
affection  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  inquiry  should  be,  "Ho^v 
secure  a  deeper  interest  in  our  children  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

The  weight  of  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  should  rest  wi 
parent.     It   should  be  his   first  duty  to  form  the  acquaintance  o 
teacher  of  his  child. 
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In  so  doing  there  would  spring  up  an  intimacy  and  friendship  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent,  that  the  child  would  soon  come  to  recognize  as 
a  stron^j^  power  for  his  special  benefit.  It  is  unfortunate  for  our  schools, 
unfortunate  for  the  children,  that  in  so  many  instances  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  work  of  education.  It 
should  be  voluntary,  cordial  and  sympathetic;  full  of  encouragement  and 
support.  And  I  am  pleased  to  say  in  many  cases  this  state  of  affairs 
exists,  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  patrons  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  teacher  must  bear  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  child's 
education  and  training;  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plementing the  teacher's  work  and  making  it  more  effective. 

How  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  this  class  of  parents,  then,  must 
become  a  subject  for  the  teacher's  consideration. 

The  kind  of  co-operation  desirable  should  be  such  as  would  result  in 
the  highest  degree  of  mutual  interest  in  the  education  of  the  child  and 
the  formation  of  its  character. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  the  parent  should 
spend  much  time  in  the  school-room.  His  business  will  take  most  of  his 
time  and  most  of  his  thought.  His  relation  to  the  school  and  to  the 
teacher  should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  owner  to  the  architect  and  builder 
of  his  house.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  plans  and  proper  execution 
of  the  work,  but  gives  no  attention  to  the  details,  or  successive  steps  by 
which  results  are  reached.  The  finished  structure  as  a  whole  will  form 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  architect's  ability.  The  owner  would  un- 
doubtedly take  enough  interest  to  see  that  there  was  no  waste  of  material; 
to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  not  paying  too  much  for  what  he  is  to 
receive  in  return. 

Should  we  not  expect  as  much  from  the  parent  in  reference  to  the 
child's  education  and  character? 

To  secure  the  needed  co-operation  I  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

When  the  strange  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  new  school  let  it  be 

her  first  effort  to  impress  her  pupils  favorably.     Children  are  not  slow  to 

recognize  strength  of  character,  aptness  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 

teacher. 

She  should  first  remove  all  barriers  by  taking  a  friendly  mterest  in 
every  pupil,  finding  out  all  she  can  about  their  dispositions,  temperaments, 
opportunities  and  surroundings. 

The  power  to  sympathize  with  children,  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
little  affairs,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  their  confidence  and 
good  will. 

The  teacher  who  has  made  a  good  impression  the  first  day  and  fol- 
lows up  this  advantage  by  skilful  management  and  careful  preparation 
for  each  day's  work,  has  laid  the  surest  foundation  for  securing  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  patrons. 
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If  in  answer  to  his  father's  question,  '*How  do  you  like  your 
teacher?**  Johnny  says: '*0  she's  a  daisy'*;  she  licked  George  Jones 
and  pulled  Bob  Finley's  ear  most  off,  and  whacked  Dick  Thompson  over 
the  knuckles  with  a  ruler  for  laughing  out  loud  in  school.  The  boys  are 
going  to  make  it  hot  for  her  to-morrow."  If  this  be  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  first  reaches  the  parent's  ear  the  probability  is  that  his 
opinion  of  the  new  teacher  will  be  such  as  not  to  warrant  much  sympathy 
or  help  from  him. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  goes  home  that  **  She's  a  nice  teacher" ; 
"She  told  us  so  many  good  things;"  "She  showed  me  how  to  do  my 
arithmetic;"  and  "  O  how  nicely  she  writes  on  the  black-board  ; "  and  "I 
got  acquainted  with  her,  and  she  knows  my  name,"  and  "  I  don't  want 
to  miss  a  day,"  such  a  teacher  has  made  an  entrance  into  that  home 
already,  and  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  receive  hearty  support. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  zs  important  what  kind  of  an  impression 
is  made  upon  parents  by  the  reports  carried  home  by  the  children. 

Where  parents  do  not  make  the  school  a  visit  the  teacher  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  calling  at  the  homes  of  her  pupils  and  in 
pleasant  and  cordial  conversation  solicit  an  interest  in  the  school  and 
extend  an  invitation  to  visit. 

Little  attentions  and  kindnesses  to  the  children  cost  nothings  and  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  more  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  If 
John  has  any  good  qualities — and  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  course — do  not 
fail  to  speak  of  them.  By  degrees  you  can  bring  up  his  bad  habits  and 
solicit  help  in  the  correction  of  his  faults.  In  addition  to  making  a  feivor- 
able  impression  by  interesting  the  pupils  in  school-work,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  parents,  and  soliciting  their  aid  and  interest  in  the  work 
of  their  children,  special  days  may  be  set  apart  for  displaying  school- 
work  and  articles  made  by  pupils  at  their  homes.  Invitations  sent  out  will 
attract  many  parents  who  would  not  be  likely  to  call  on  an  ordinary  occasion. 
So  rhetorical  days,  and  authors'  days  may  be  used  to  attract  parents  to 
the  school-room.  On  such  occasions  the  teacher  should  be  most  natural 
and  cordial  and  show  herself  friendly  and  sociable,  so  that  her  visitors 
may  go  away  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  cUldrci's 
teacher. 

Then  there  are  other  opportunities  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
whereby  the  teacher  may  work  her  way  to  the  confidence  of  her  pDatrons. 
The  church  and  Sunday-school  should  have  her  sympathy  and,  a^s  far  as 
possible,  her  active  support. 

Here  she  will  meet  many  of  her  pupils  and  patrons,  and  frcDm  her 
earnest  interest  in  the  higher  life,  incrisasing  confidence  in  the  ab^ity  to 
guide  the  youthful  minds  and  hearts  over  the  rugged  road  to  ma^nhood 
and  womanhood  will  surely  follow. 

The  social  circle  is  another  avenue  through  which  the  teaches^  may 
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s^crvix-^  C'O- operation.  Yet  after  all  these  means  have  been  made  use  of 
Zti^  cro— operation  most  needed  will  depend  largely  upon  the  teacher's  per- 
sonal   influence. 

<3^nn'"c  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  seldom  fails  to  atlract 
att^ntio*^    ^nd  win  the  willing  support  of  parents. 

Tli^   benefit  of  this  co-operative  work  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 

^j^^ti  v^x^^s^  ^^  ^^^  child's  education.     The  parent  can  do  much  to  see 

.  ^^^    ti^^   sit  tendance  is  regular;  to  see  that  the  children  are  taking  somd 

^   iz^C^tTGSt  in  their  books  at  home;  that  their  evenings  are  not  spent 

^  j^cii'^gr  *^^  streets,  etc.     The  home  side  of  the  school  ought  to  have 

^^^y^sid^ration.      Parents  ought  to  take  enough  interest  in  education 

^         -  -^^/-xlling  to  supplenjent  the  teacher's  efforts  in  securing  the  best 

^^        -  ^^3    tHe  children.     There  are  many  cases,  however,  where  parents 

^^^  |,^    t,o<y   willing  to  aid  the  teacher  but,  alas!  they  have  no  parental 

^^^  .  •  tHeir  efforts  to  prevent  truancy,  to  require  obedience  and  care- 

aiitri  ^\ot\  to  school  regulations,  are  as  futile  as  the  winds.     In  such  cases 

fvil  ^*'  Vi^r  stands  practically  alone.     I  don't  know  any  better  lest  of  a 

tHe    tea.  ^         jot^c  worth  than  her  power  to  make  her  school  so  attractive,  the 

teatch^*'  interesting,  as  to  take  hold  of  such  children  and  make  out  of 

v^oT^    ^     i^t,   careful,  obedient  and  respectful  members  of  the  home  circle. 

tHem   ^y^^^cyl  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  many  homes.     The  feeling  remark  of 

TH^  ^^    y^^r  as  IQ  how  a  little  boy  should  treat  father  and  mother,  be  kind 

the  ^^^-    ^^s  and  sisters,  and  help  about  the  home  work,  has  doubtless  en- 

to  ^^^^i^^    Jie^rt  of  many  a  child  and  set  in  motion  a  current  of  reflections 

tered  ^        \^<i  t<^  voluntary  obedience. 

that  ^^^  3chooI-room  ought  to  be  a  place  of  sunshine  and  happiness. 
M^  t>^  made  as  attractive  as  possible;  and  from  the  daily  efforts  of 
It  sh^^  ^^^cher  many  results  will  follow  that  may  be  carried  by  the  pupils 
tli^  ^^^^'^  jiomes  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  over-worked  parents.  Let 
itxtcf  ^^^\^^r  "work  on.  Work  with  the  children.  Work  with  the  parents. 
tlie  ^^^^  j^onies  when  time  permits. 

Visit   ^        ^^  herself  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  success   of 
^^^^se  characters  are  under  her  care.     Her  motives  may  not   be 
^lio3^    ^^  ^ci  »^  ^^^  times,  but  God,  who  is  a  discerner  of  the  secrets  of  the 
t-kti^^^^^^^^W  reward  her  efforts.  — Centra/  School  Journal. 
Heart,  ^^^"^ 
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^v  «^^^      v.oUgh  the  language  value  of  the  story  about  **The  Discontented 
yVltl*    ^ ,    .^  ^^^^^  jj  j3  nevertheless  not  chiefly  ^^  ^^^  account  that  it 
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should  be  taught.     There  are  other  and  weig^htier  reasons  for  its  intro- 
duction into  the  school. 

It  should  be  taught  first  of  all  on  account  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
upon  character  by  means  of  the  important  moral  thought  which  it  con- 
tains. Superficially  viewed,  this  is  nothing  but  a  simple  and  pretty  tale 
about  a  little  tree,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  six-year-old  child  may 
see  nothing  beyond  that.  But  some  reflection  reveals  a  very  important 
underlying  truth,  namely,  that  *'  We  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
God  gives  us.*'  Undoubtedly  this  thought  is  what  gives  the  story  its 
highest  value;  is  what  has  caused  it  to  become  ** classical." 

It  isn't  simply  by  accident  that  certain  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  for  centu- 
ries, while  others  by  thousands,  yes  millions,  have  been  cast  aside  and 
forgotten.  Only  that  portion  of  literature  has  been  sifted  out  and  kept 
before  the  people  which  possesses  a  genuine,  universal,  and  permanent 
value.  Having  such  worth  it  comes  to  be  called  "classical."  Fairy 
tales  have  received  this  epithet  because  they  convey  great  truths  to  as 
in  a  very  simple  and  attractive  manner.  In  this  respect  they  do  notdife 
at  all  from  other  classical  literature.  Great  novelists  and  dramatists  do 
not  write  simply  to  enieriam  their  readers,  but  to  teach  and  infitunce 
them  by  means  of  great  basal  thoughts.  They  might  have  expressed 
these  thoughts  through  sermons  or  homilies,  but  their  purpose  would 
have  been  defeated  in  the  main  because  few  people  would  ever  thus  have 
been  reached.  Their  greatness  has  consisted  in  their  extraordinary 
ability  to  weave  a  very  entertaining  narrative  about  the  great  truth  ui 
mind,  in  this  ^3y  pofridarizing  \t  and  causing  vast  multitudes  to  be  ma- 
terially influenced  thereby.  Just  as  our  great  novels  and  dramas  affect 
the  characters  of  adults  by  means  of  the  underlying  lessons  they  teach,  so 
imaginative  literature,  or  fairy  tales,  may  greatly  influence  the  character 
of  children  through  the  underlying  moral  thoughts  they  contain.  It  ^ 
first  of  all  on  account  of  this  moral  value  that  fairy  tales  should  be  taught 

That  being  the  case,  the  mission  of  the  teacher  is  to  present  these 
stories  in  such  a  way  that  the  underlying .  thoughts  will  become  very 
clear  and  interesting  to  the  children,  for  then  they  will  often  return  i^ 
them  in  thought,  ponder  over  them,  and  perhaps  be  indined  to  appif 
them  to  themselves.  The  fact  that  fairy  stories  are  so  simpk  and  i^^ 
inative  is  very  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result.  ^^' 
thing  is  presented  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  opportunity  t>f  ^' 
ploying  the  imagination  so  freely  is  a  positive  delight  to  children. 

But,  while  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  teaching  a  go^  ^^^ 
through  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  tale  and  leave  out  this  tm  ^ 
Some  study  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  underlying  thought  in  one  o 
Dicken*s  novels,  Shakespeare's  dramas,  or  in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrii^  ^  ^^^ 
gress  *' ;  likewise  some  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  requif^  ^^ 
his  comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  the  basal  thought  in  a  fairy  ston- 
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The  simple  narrative  about  the  pine  tree  is  likely  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  almost  solely  at  first.  The  garb  in  which  the  underlying 
truth  is  clothed  is  itself  so  beautiful  that  he  enjoys  beholding  it  alone  for 
a  while  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  see  nothing  but  this  garb»  unless 
the  teacher  leads  him  to  look  closer  and  deeper.  We  see  herein,  how- 
ever, not  a  defect  but  an  excellence  of  the  fairy  tale ;  in  this  respect  it  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  the  common  moral  stories  which  are  so  often  taught 
as  literature  in  our  schools,  or  read  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises. 
These  latter  make  the  moral  too  visible ;  they  present  it  so  plainly  that 
they  cease  soon  to  be  stories,  and  become  mere  moral  lectures.  They  are 
then  worthless.  In  fairy  tales,  while  the  moral  does  not  lie  immediately 
on  the  surface,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  be  perceived  by  slight  mental  ex- 
ertion. Here  is  another  reason  why  the  term  "classical"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them.  We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  of 
each  tale  containing  a  moral,  the  attention  of  the  children  should  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral ;  otherwise,  it  might  be 
entirely  overlooked.  It  remains  to  consider  just  when  and  kow  this  step 
shall  be  taken.  Shall  the  teacher  attempt  to  bring  out  the  moral  truth 
during  the  teaching  of  the  story  ?  Or  shall  she  postpone  all  considera- 
tion of  it  till  the  entire  story  is  learned  and  can  be  fairly  well  related  by 
the  pupils  ?  This  is  a  very  important  and  somewhat  disputed  question 
in  method.  Some  persons  prefer  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  moral 
truth  each  time  the  little  tree  is  made  unhappy  after  having  had  its  wish 
fulfilled.  For  instance,  they  would  take  time  for  moral  reflection  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  stanzas.  Others,  however,  probably 
the  majority,  oppose  such  a  procedure  decidedly  for  the  following  reasons: 

As  the  narrative  proceeds  the  children's  minds  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  events  related.  They  enjoy  the  delight  and  suffer  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  tree.  They  are  not  looking  for  hidden  truths  now. 
Owing  to  their  active  imaginations  the  tree  has  become  a  person  and  they 
are  interested  in  her  fate ;  they  are  anxious  to  press  on  and  learn  the  final 
result.  It  would  be  unpedagogical  to  insist  at  all  on  moral  judgments  at 
this  point.  But  when  the  tale  is  finished  the  situated  is  altered.  The 
child  is  no  longer  expectant ;  he  has  learned  the  outcome,  and  is  satisfied. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  story  ate  now  clear  to  him,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  think  about  them,  to  dwell  upon  them  a  while.  He  is  now  in  a  suita- 
ble attitude  for  reflection.  This  is  the  time,  then,  to  press  home  the  im- 
portant moral  truths,  and  it  might  be  done  by  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Why  was  the  tree  anxious  to  have  other  leaves  ?  What  kinds  did 
she  receive  ?  Did  the  golden  leaves  make  her  happy  ?  Did  the  glass 
leaves  bring  happiness  ?  How  about  the  beautiful  green  leaves  ?  Was 
she  satisfied  at  any  time  after  receiving  new  leaves  ?  Why  did  she  at 
last  wish  for  her  needles  again?    Were  they  not  the  very  leaves  she  had 
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been  despising  so  much?  How  did  she  feel  when  she  received  her 
needles  once  more?  Had  she,  then,  gained  anything  by  all  her  wishing? 
**  No,  she  could  better  have  been  satisfied  with  what  she  had  at  first." 
Or,  as  a  little  boy  said  a  short  time  ago,  **  God  meant  that  she  should 
have  those  needles  for  leaves,  and  she  ought  to  have  felt  satisfied  with 
them/'  Thus,  during  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  one  recitation  the 
attention  of  the  children  is  directed  entirely  to  the  underlying  moral 
thought.  If  the  story  has  been  fairly  well  taught  it  has  aroused  a  lively 
interest,  and  now  this  interest  causes  also  this  moral  truth  to  be  inter- 
esting and  therefore  influential  upon  character. 

One  more  step  remains  to  be  taken  before  such  teaching  can  be 
effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Namely,  the  teacher  must  loo^  out  for  the 
application  of  this  truth  to  the  daily  lives  of  her  pupils.  Unless  she  does 
this  her  method  of  instruction  is  defective,  just  as  one's  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  or  grammar  would  be  defective  if  he  gave  to  his  pupils  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  rules  contained  in  these  studies  but  failed  to  apply 
them.  The  only  difference  is  that,  as  the  former  kind  of  teaching  is 
related  more  closely  to  character  building  than  the  latter,  any  mistake 
in  method  is  more  to  be  deplored  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 

Continuing,  then,  with  the  thought  just  reached,  f.  <?.,  "We  should 
be  satisfied  with  what  God  gives  us/'  the  teacher  might  add  :  Are  you 
boys  and  girls,  any  of  you,  ever  like  this  little  tree?  How  ?  Do  you 
sometimes  frown  and  complain  of  what  you  have  to  wear  ?  Or  of  what 
you  have  to  eat  ?  Or  of  the  work  you  must  do?  Do  you  think  it  is 
right  to  do  so  ?  Any  primary  teacher  knows  that  children  are  watchful 
and  envious  of  one  another,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  her  pupils  will  tell  her  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty what  application  should  be  made  of  this  genera]  truth.  If  she 
make  the  application  somewhat  in  this  way  and  is  careful,  from  week  to 
week,  to  refer  to  the  Discontented  Pine  Tree  when  she  finds  a  child,  who, 
on  account  of  his  discontent,  really  reminds  her  of  it,  she  will  accustom 
the  children  to  refer  frequently  of  their  own  accord  to  the  tree,  and  thus 
bring  about  a  continual  application  of  the  truth  involved  in  the  story. 

Any  instruction  in  which  moral  truths  are  so  prominent,  must,  of 
course,  be  imparted  very  delicately ;  nice  judgment  is  required  to  make 
it  effective;  but,  while  it  is  difficult,  it  is  the  most  important  kind  of 
teaching  done,  and  should,  therefore,  be  neither  slighted  nor  omitted. 

There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  those  who  become  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  importance  may  attempt  too  much  of  it;  i.  tf.,  they  may  be 
inclined  to  draw  too  many  lessons  from  a  single  story,  or  teach  only 
stories  containing  such  lessons,  till  moralizing  becomes  merely  an  intd- 
lectual  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  children.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  call  attention  to  only  one  (the  leading  one) 
moral  truth  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  to  teach  some  stories  which  do  not  seess 
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^o    contain  any  moral  at  all.     In  this  way  tHe  pupil  will  never  suffer  from 
^    surfeit  of  moral  truths.    It  was  on  account  of  this  danger  that  several 
o^  trhie  stories  included  in  the  list  of  fairy  tales  suitable  to  be  taught  (Po^. 
lisl^e^^   in  the  June  number  of  The  Journal)  contain  no  apparent  moraJ. 
TThie   important  underlying  truths  that  are  taught  will  thus  be  all  the  mor^ 

stx-ikingr-       ^t  is  well  to  keep  in  mind   constantly  that  not  so  much  is 
^^^^T%<lGT\t  upon  the  number  of  truths  taught  as  upon  the  effeciiveness 

xv^itb    v^hich  ^  few    are  taught.     A  good  year's  work  has  been  done  li: 

d^hkt:    or-   ten  such  truths  have  been  taught  in  an  effective  manner.  —  7}4<? 

J^g^^^^^   School  /ou.rnaL 


How  to  Make  School  a  Happy  Place. 

BY  W.  L.  JAQITH. 

y\^     leaf  or  a  child's  history  furnishes  me  with  a  vivid  and  painful 
yj-i^3i-^.      I  remember  once  offering  vain  attempts  at  consolation  to  a  boy 


-  ^^  vvef>^  bitter  tears  as  he  started  for  school  on  the  September  morning 

HioH   ««^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"Sr  vacation.     His  grief  was  very  real.     That  he 

,        ^^^   l^e    compelled  to  return  to  school  was  a  dark  tragedy  for  him. 

•^AThile   ix^alcing-  due  allowance  for  a  sensitive  child's  reluctance  to  leave  a 

f      SLrx<^    bappy  home  for  the  ordeals  that  await  him  in  the  school-room, 

j^^^cl  to  nne  then,  and  always  has  so  seemed,  that  all  was  not  right 

l^     ♦  j^e  scHool-room  that  had  awakened  this  state  of  feeling.     For  a  child 

*  ^stol^   sixc^  a  point  of  view  thus  early  in  his  progress  through  a  journey 

^      -.j^ool-^^^"™^'  ^s»  without  question,  unfortunate. 
^^  Jt:     i^    ^^^  permanence  of  early  impressions  that  makes  the  work  of 

j^rimary  teacher  especially  responsible.— sacred,  I  had  almost  said; 
^  ^  r>d-t>^P^  ^^  ^^  "®^  *°°  Strong  a  word.  The  perception  of  this  fact  has 
^^  filled  ibe  thought  of  educators,  that  improvement  in  this  grade  during 
^^  IsLSt:  f^^^  years  has  been  wonderful,  simply  justifying  the  remark  some- 
*.  ^^  ly^^rdLf  that  the  best  teaching  to-day  is  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
^*  Viusi^^^^^  teacher,  however,  so  far  from  finding  this  fact  a  release  from 
^^  the^  attempts  at  improvement,  will  feel  it  an  additional  incentive  to  be 

"Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best." 

js^  gr^^^  writer  on  ethics  tells  us  that  happiness  distinctly  elevates  the 

rttal  ^^^   physical  tone;  that  pain  of  any  sort  has  a  depressing  effect. 

^^lowe*'^    t^^^''^^^'    Let  us  take  this  great  scientific  truth,  and  see 

^^t:      i*     r^^^^^  ^^"^  '°  Ae  Ji^^t  that   stream^    through   school-room 
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windows.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  no  word  or  smile  of  yours 
that  carries  to  one  little  heart  the  gracious  message  of  your  sympathy, 
no  brightness  that  you  can  show  from  pictured  walls  or  blossoming 
windows,  is  lost. 

Everything  that  makes  one  child  the  happier  is  worth  while.  Very 
quiet  rooms,  full  of  very  patient  children,  may  be  seen  where  no  happiness 
is;  but  there  never  yet  was  good,  enthusiastic  work  in  the  school-room 
without  brightness. 

The  beautiful  school-room   must  surely  contain   children  who  have 
learned  the  habit  of  personal  neatness.     If  necessary,  the  teacher  must 
help  here.     In  one  of  the  most  admirable  school-rooms  I  ever  saw  the 
i  teacher  had  a  habit  which  worked  wonders.     Immediately  after  devotional 

^,1  exercises  were  over  she  passed  down  the  isle  and  looked  at  hands  laid 

fi  down  for  inspection.     It  was  a  room  full  of  poor  boys,  of  a  range  of 

i '  nationalities,  but  a  lady  need  not  have  blushed  for  such  hands  as  they 

;i  showed. 

]r  A  boy  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  gentlemanly  manners  when  he 

I  has  learned  to  be  conscientious  in  the  matter  of  hands,  hair  and  boots. 

'  It  is  buta  step  farther  to  teach  orderly  surroundings.     Neat  desks  and  floors 

i  are  surely  indispensible  in  the  beautiful  school-room.    Both  for  beauty  s 

sake  and  for  honesty's  sake,  the  children  must  learn  to  respect  public 

property;  to  keep  pencils  and  knives  from  desks  and  doors,  and  neverlo 

*  mark  books  that  they  do  not  own.     It  is  astonishing  how  many  adults 

need  this  last  lesson. 

Neatness  in  the  school-room  and  its  inmates  we  must  have;  so  mucn 
is  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  matter  of  decoration  rests  with  theteacheR) 
many  of  whom  need  no  hint  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Yet 
many  a  school-room  might  be  made  a  more  attractive  place  withvcr}' 
slight  effort.  True,  salaries  axe  not  elastic,  and  they  have  to  meet  many 
inexorable  demands.  But  heliotypes  in  wood  frames  are  not  expensive, 
and  when  we  think  of  it  why  should  not  some  of  our  favorite  pictures 
hang  where  so  many  of  our  working  hours  are  passed,  even  if  the  uving 
room  is  a  little  barer  in  consequence.^ 

Perhaps  if  we  succeeded  in  bringing  refining  influences  more  directly 
to  bear  upon  our  tasks,  they  would  seem  less  like  drudgery.    Not  lobuil 
a  rich  outer  temple  of  enjoyment,  for  which  we  eagerly  leave  our  wor . 
but  to  transform  the  work-room  itself  into  such  a  temple,  is  the  true 
philosophy. 

All  these  adornments,  and  many  more,  are  good;  but  better,  ahufl- 
.  dred  times,  is  the  living  beauty  that  reigns  in  some  happy  school-roofflj 

■taiv  the  fadeless  beauty  of  a  loving  heart.     Happy  is  the  child  who  n«^ 

dread  no  rude  repulse,  whose  delicate  instincts  of  affection  are  wither 
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by  no  harsh  sternness,  no  cruel  sarcasm;  who  can  feel  even  in  the  hour  of 
punishment  that  it  is  right,  "because  the  teacher  does  it'';  who  sees  in 
that  teacher  no  enemy,  but  a  faithful  friend;  and  carries  through  the  long 
years  loving  memories  and  undiminished  loyalty. 

Let  us  often  remind  ourselves  what  a  blessed  privilege  is  that  of  giv- 
ing happiness.  Let  us  take  home  to  ourselves  those  beautiful  words  of 
Ruskin,  **Be  sure  that  the  room  is  a  pleasanter  place  for  your  being  in 
it.'*  — American   Teacher, 


Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls. 

BY   EMILY   F.    WHEELER. 

The  world  seems  of  late  touched  with  the  mania  of  gathering  infor- 
mation by  means  of  questions  on  all  manner  of  topics  addressed  to  all 
manner  of  people.  As  a  way  of  reaching  average  opinion  the  postal-ex- 
amination system  has  merits,  though  so  many  addressed  have  no 
opinions,  or  no  time  to  write  them,  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  minority 
report  which  is  thus  made  up. 

But  a  recent  trial  of  it  has  proved  interesting  as  showing  the  average 
objections  to  college  training  for  girls.  To  the  sweet  girl  graduate  of 
high,  normal  and  private  schools  in  a  large  eastern  city  four  questions 
were  addressed.  They  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  go  to  college,  if 
they  meant  to  go,  and  if  not,  why  not;  and  finally  what  objections  they 
had  heard  urged  against  such  training?  Seventy-seven  answered,  and  of 
these  sixteen  had  no  desire  to  go,  sixteen  meant  to  go,  and  the  rest 
would  like  to,  but  could  not — chiefly  for  lack  of  money.  A  few  were  un- 
willing to  postpone  so  long  their  entrance  into  society;  and  one,  a  normal 
graduate,  was  of  opinion  that  though  she  might  know  more  after  four 
years  at  college,  she  would  not  be  better  fitted  to  teach. 

But  it  is  the  answers  to  the  last  question  which  are  most  instructive, 
as  showing  the  prejudices  still  ruling  the  average  mind.  The  chief  objec- 
tions urged  are :  *  *  College  training  is  unnecessary ;  women  need  to  learn  only 
household  duties.  They  soon  forget  all  they  learn,  have  no  use  for  it  in 
after  life,  do  not  remain  single  long  enough  to  profit  by  it.  It  is  useful 
only  to  those  who  have  to  support  themselves  or  who  enter  a  profession. 
It  makes  women  masculine,  causes  loss  of  pretty  lady-like  ways;  nr^akes 
them  strong-minded,  vain,  independent,  disagreeable,  dissatisfied  with 
home  life,  injures  the  health,  unfits  them  to  be  economical  wives,  destroys 
the  maternal  instinct,  and  hinders  them  from  marrying." 

Now  it  may  be  useful  to  note  how  entirely  the  social  fallacy  underlies 
most  of  these  objections.     Substitute  "  men  *'  for  **  women  *'  in  them  and 
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more  than  half  of  them  become  absurd.  But  is  education  one  thing  for 
men  and  another  for  women?  Precisely,  answers  society.  A  man's 
education  is  for  his  individual  profit  in  knowledge  and  character,  society 
gaining  in  turn  from  his  gains.  A  woman's  training  is  for  the  good  of 
the  home;  she  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  her  special  mission  as 
mother  and  home-maker.  In  that  case,  our  homes  are  still,  in  the  m^n, 
"dolls'  houses.  *'  There  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  people  who  think  all 
college  training  a  mistake;  who  oppose  it  equally  for  boys  and  girls, 
urging,  with  slight  variations,  these  same  objections.  This  is  at  least 
consistency  if  it  is  not  good  sense.  But  the  people  who  believe  in  it  for 
the  average  boy,  should  show  cause  why  the  average  girl  may  not  equally 
profit  by  it;  why  only  the  exceptional  girl  who  means  to  teach  or  take 
a  profession  should  be  given  it.  The  question,  indeed,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  Has  a  woman  a  right  to  life  on  her  own  account?  If  so, 
then  the  good  of  society  will  give  to  her,  as  to  her  brother,  the  broadest 
development,  and  trust  to  profit  indirectly  by  her  culture  as  it  does  by  his; 
no  more  no  less. 

A  late  writer  in  a  magazine,  like  these  objectors,  lays  the  blame  of 
declining  marriage  on  college  training  and  the  ** selfish  ambitions"  it 
fosters.  And,  always  with  the  good  of  society  in  view,  he  reccommends, 
as  a  cure,  earlier  marriages.  Let  the  girl  be  trained  in  household  arts  so 
that  the  vouth  can  afford  to  marry,  and  then  let  her  be  ^iven  home  and 
children  to  absorb  her  energies,  and  the  **  selfish  ambitions,' '  which  it  is  so 
wrong  for  her  to  cherish,  will  wither.  But  it  is  precisely  the  best  mothers 
of  to  day,  the  most  intelligent  and  conscientious,  who  mourn  over  their 
intellectual  deficiencies,  their  imperfect,  old-time  training,  because  they 
feel  these  deficiencies  with  their  children.  They  form  classes  and  literary 
clubs,  because — '*I  want  to  know  something  for  my  boy's  sake — my 
girl's. "  If  the  younger  women  want  knowledge  for  their  own  sakes,  it 
is,  perhaps,  because  this  reason  has  not  yet  come  into  their  lives. 

Let  us  be  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  college  training  is  only  for  teachers. 
The  boy  goes,  not  because  he  is  to  be  teacher  or  lawyer,  but  because  it  is 
the  best  education  of  a  gentlemen.  Until  his  sister  goes  for  like  reason, 
because  it  is  the  best  culture  of  a  lady,  we  are  still  in  the  back- woods. 
Let  us  be  rid,  too,  of  the  fancy  that  the  higher  education  is,  in  some 
yague  way,  inimical  to  marriage  and  the  common  lot.  If  there  is  com- 
fort in  statistics,  they  show  that  college-bred  women  marry  like  their 
their  sisters,  only  a  little  later.  Statistics  long  since  disproved  the 
"  injury  to  health  "  objection.  As  for  the  moralists  who  cry  that  women's 
extravagance  and  love  of  dress  hinder  marriage,  they  must  surely  see  thai 
a  society  life  fosters  these  passions,  while  an  intellectual  one,  such  ascroUege 
training  should  develop,  controls  them  by  substituting  nobler  amb^itions. 
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Meantime  college  women  are  warned  by  these  objections  not  to  be 
vain,  disagreeable,  independent,  or  *'  anxious  to  occupy  positions  more 
suited  to  men.**  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  vagueness  about  this  last, 
and  we  all  know  vain  and  disagreeable  women  who  are  not  college- bred. 
But  behind  the  criticism  is  a  truth.  It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  college- 
trained  women  to-day  to  recommend  that  education  to  the  average 
mother.  If  we  are  open  to  criticism  because  of  deficient  social  grace  and 
tact,  the  cause  will  suffer,  for,  as  Howells  tells  us,  *'  It  is  certain  that  our 
manners  and  customs  count  for  more  in  life  than  our  qualities." — TAe 
Ckautauquan, 


Attention,  District  Schools. 

Let  all  city  teachers  omit  this  article,  as  it  is  written  expressly  and 
entirely  for  the  young  district  school  teacher. 

Oon't  think,  because  you  have  only  a  dozen  farmers*  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  that  there  is  no  use  in  exerting  yourself;  for  if  you  choose, 
you  can  enjoy  teaching  better,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  more  good  than 
in  a  mill  village  with  M\.y  children. 

Vou  may  not  have  more  than  three  who  are  studying  compound 
numbers,  but  the  school  will  be  interested  in  seeing  these  measure  desks, 
tables,  window-panes,  door-casings,  the  floor,  platform,  maps,  etc.,  and 
finding^  how  many  square  inches,  feet  or  yards  are  in  them.  Have  your 
pupils  measure  bureaus,  picture-frames,  and  wood  boxes  at  home,  then  in 
school  find  the  square  or  cubical  contents. 

One  day  we  all  went  out  and  measured  the  road  for  half  a  mile,  then 
took  the  distance  to  a  certain  tree  in  rods,  then  found  it  in  yards  and  feet. 
Then  we  measured  a  pile  of  four-foot  wood.  Remember,  children  like 
anything  they  can  do  with  their  hands. 

If  you  have  a  small  school  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  Memory  Gems 
after  the  morning  reading.  After  reciting  together  a  few  times,  two  or 
three  are  ready  to  try  alone,  then  others  want  to,  and  it  is  much  betlei 
for  all  than  where  there  are  fifty  and  no  time  to  hear  them  individually. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  the  younger  ones  busy  while  the 
others  recite.  If  you  have  an  old  geography,  as  most  teachers  have  in 
their  closet,  tear  out  the  maps  and  prick  their  outlines  on  paper ;  you  can 
do  several  at  once,  then  let  the  children  draw  them  and  fill  in  rivers, 
cities,  etc. 

Or  give  them  some  of  the  pictures  to  prick  the  outline  themselves 
and  draw,  only  give  them  old  pasteboard  covers  on  which  to  do  it.  They 
will  enjoy  the  work  even  more  than  tracing  on  tissue  paper. 

For  your  class  in  fractions  put  a  circle  on  the  board  with  a  mixed 
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number  in  the  centre,  then  around  the  edge  write,  first  a  mixed,  then  a 
whole  number,  and  let  them  first  add,  then  subtract,  the  centre  number 
being  smaller  than  the  others. 

Now  for  amusements:  One  teacher  bought  a  croquet  set  for  the 
children,  as  many  of  them  brought  their  dinners,  and  she  has  seen  them 
playing  three  ball  games  at  once,  each  taking  up  her  ball  for  a  minute  when 
it  was  in  another's  way.  They  used  it  spring  and  fall,  and  only  one  arch 
was  lost  and  one  mallet  broken,  and  that  was  replaced  by  the  boy  who 
broke  it.  It  was  in  constant  use,  and  the  children  took  the  entire  care  of 
it,  the  rule  being  that  those  who  set  it  out  should  take  it  in,  as  it  was  be- 
side a  much  travelled  road ;  and  each  should  replace  his  mallet  and  ball. 

That  may  seem  foolish,  but  it  was  really  an  education  in  patience, 
carefulness  and  thoughtfulness. 

Last,  but  not  least,  go  to  walk  with  the  children  occasionally. 

Don't  wait  for  them  to  ask  you,  but  ask  them  to  help  you  hunt  for 
wild  flowers.  Probably  you  will  learn  several  things  about  them  during 
the  first  walk,  and  may  see  some  flowers  that  you  with  your  dull  eyes 
have  never  perceived. 

The  children  may  not  know  them  by  their  botanical  names,  but  de- 
scribe one  that  you  would  like  to  find,  and  see  how  their  eyes  will  shine 
and  how  quickly  they  will  lead  yon  to  the  place  where  they  g^row  thickest 

If  you  are  just  beginning  to  leach  you  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  teach  in  the  city  at  present,  so  don't  spend  your  time  in  wishing,  bat 
enjoy  the  country  and  place  all  the  pleasant  pictures  in  your  memory  that 
you  can  for  reference  when  you  are  in  the  hurry  and  grind  of  a  dly 
school.  — Popular  Educator, 


Relation  of  Superintendent  to  the  School  Board.'*' 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  C  F.  FOSTER. 


[The  article  following,  with  the  necessary  differences  resulting  from  dissimi- 
lar legal  enactments,  is  quite  as  good  for  Virginia  as  for  Pennsylvania.— g.  r.  p.] 

The  idea  of  relations  suggests  that  of  rights  and  obligations.  The 
one  necessarily  involves  the  other.  This  is  true,  whether  the  parties 
concerned  are  naturally  and  permanently  related,  as  in  the  case  of  parent 
and  child,  or  whether,  as  in  the  official  relation  now  under  consideration, 
they  are  voluntarily  and  temporarily  associated  for  a  particular  purpose. 
In  treating  the  subject  assigned  for  this  paper,  however,  while  \l  may  be 
necessary  to  name  the  general  obligations  on  either  part  arising  from  the 

*This  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  C.  F.  Foster,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  at  the 
late  meeting  of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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relations  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board,  and  in  some  instances  to 
give  definite  rules  of  action  derived  from  the  nature  of  these  obligations. 
it  will  be  our  chief  aim  to  keep  in  view  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
relations  themselves,  as  this  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  question.  We 
shall  attempt  to  define  the  position  which  we  as  Superintendents  hold 
relative  to  our  respective  Boards  of  Directors,  as  it  may  be  indicated  to 
us  by  the  nature  of  the  office  and  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was 
first  established  and  is  still  maintained. 

The  general  object  or  purpose  for  which  the  superintendency  exists 
is  inferred  from  a  single  clause  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  which  reads  thus:  *'  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
mafntainence  and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of 
six  years  may  be  educated/'  etc.  The  authority  by  which  the  office  was 
created,  so  far  as  the  city  and  borough  superintendency  is  concerned,  is 
found  in  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  April  9,  1867.  Any  modification 
of  the  relations  thus  established  between  Superintendents  and  Directors 
may  be  g^athered  from  subsequent  legislation  in  which  the  duties  and 
powers  of  each  are  limited  or  defined. 

From  these  sources  we  learn  that  the  relations  of  the  Superintendent 
to  the  Board  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  distinctly  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Business  Relation. 

2.  The  Official  Relation. 

3.  The  Professional  Relation. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  Superintendent  appears  as  employee  ;  in  the 
second,  as  ag;ent;  and  in  the  third,  as  counselor. 

I.  Adopting  this  classification,  we  will  first  discuss  the  business  rela- 
tion, or  such  as  ordinarily  exists  between  two  parties  held  together  by  a 
contract,  in  which  one  appears  as  the  employee  of  the  other — assuming 
in  this  case,  of  course,  that  the  Board  is  a  representative  body  acting  for 
the  people.  It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
office  or  profession  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  common  occupations  of 
life,  wherein  a  man  is  supposed  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  labor  at  a 
certain  money  rate.  Yet,  as  bread-winners  and  wage-earners,  we  must 
stand  in  the  common  lot;  and  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
this  is  the  very  lowest  view  of  the  situation;  hence,  we  have  here  pre- 
sented it  first  for  consideration.  In  a  strictly  business  aspect,  by  his 
association  with  the  Board,  the  superintendent  is  bound  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain service,  and  is  entitled  to  an  equivalent  for  that  service.  As  a  public 
servant  he  is  responsible  to  the  people,  but  more  directly  to  the  body  of 
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men  who  have  elected  him,  and  who  fix  his  salary.  The  contract  is  rati- 
fied on  the  one  part  by  the  commission  issued  by  the  State  Department, 
and  on  the  other  by  his  oath  taken  before  the  proper  authority.  He 
thereby  consents  to  do  the  work  of  the  superintendency  and  accepts  the 
proffered  salary,  which  cannot  henceforth  be  diminished  during  his 
official  term,  but  which  may  at  any  time  be  increased  to  make  it  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  rendered.  The  details  of  this 
service  are  not  specified  in  the  law,  but  within  certain  limits  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board.  In  section  lo  of  the  Act  of  April  9.  1867, 
concerning  city  and  borough  superintendents,  it  is  stated  that  **  they  are 
to  perform  all  the  duties  by  law  enjoined  upon  county  superintendents, 
and  to  discharge  such  other  duties  as  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  respective  boards  of  directors  may  require.**  One  point  in  this 
connection  is  lo  be  especially  noticed.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  law, 
the  Department  renders  the  following  opinion :  *'  The  Legislature,  in 
fixing  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  intended  that  they  should  devote 
their  whole  time  to  their  special  duties.**  The  same  principle  is  laid 
down  as  a  rule  of  action  for  the  Board  in  these  words:  "  Pei'sons  who 
will  be  engaged  in  other  professions,  while  attempting  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office,  should  not  receive  the  support  of  directors."  This, 
in  my  opinion,  precludes  a  superintendent  from  acting  as  book  agent, 
performing  editorial  work,  managing  an  educational  bureau,  or  traveling: 
over  the  State  as  an  institute  instructor  or  lecturer.  His  business  is  purely 
local,  and  his  time  belongs  to  the  community  in  which  his  election  has 
placed  him. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  doing  these  other  things  he  is  broadening 
his  influence,  and  introducing  himself  to  fields  where  he  will  receive  a 
larger  compensation  for  his  labor.  Materially  and  professionally  he  may 
obtain  this  enlargement,  but  his  reputation  for  business  integrity  will  not 
be  profited  thereby.  The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  one*s  legitimate 
sphere  ought  to  be  depended  on  as  the  best  guaranty  of  advancement 
Moreover,  permanency  in  our  profession  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  lo 
any  given  locality,  a  superintendent  can  accomplish  in  three  years  little 
more  than  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  future  usefulness.  He  needs  to 
plan  for  the  coming  ten  years  at  least,  and  then  stay,  if  possible,  to  carry 
out  his  plans ;  for  no  one  can  do  this  work  like  himself.  The  business  of 
the  superintendent  is  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  with  the  local 
work  in  hand,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  should  centre  in  that  work. 
Like  Nehemiah,  he  may  not  **come  down,**  nor  should  he  be  over-soli- 
citous for  an  invitation  to  "come  up  higher,*'  so  long  as  he  is  fairly 
prosperous  and  unhindered.  Faithful  service  in  his  own  field  will  in  time 
exact  an  ample  compensation.  It  will  also  fix  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
tenure  of  office,  not  perhaps  in  the  way  of  legal  enactment,  but  by  just 
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*'^*^'"^'^^^    forced  upon  the  appointing  board,  causing  the  superintendent 

tro   l>^   *"eg:arded  as  the  best  successor  of  himself,  in  preference  to  all  polit* 

*^^^^^    rivals  or  personal  friends  and  favorites  of  directors.     If  he  properly 

'cn^^tis     tHe    obligations  arising  from  the  relations  into  which  he  enters  at 

^1*^   tirx^e     of  his  election,  he  is  entitled  to  a  re-election  for  an  indefinite 

r^^^TT^ty^x-  of  terms — no  matter  who  may  be  desiring  his  place.     In  spite  of 

tlm^    tfaree  years*  limitation,  we  argue  for  j)ermanency  in  the  relation,  and 

sugrST^st:  that  every  superintendent  put  himself  in  training  for  the  position 

-whic:^      lie    already  holds — and   not  stretch  out  one  hand  with  a  broad 

s  w^^P      ^s     ^"  advertisement,  while  he  feebly  performs  with  the  other  his 

ow-fx    l^g-itimate  duties.     I  regard  it  as  a  favorable  comment  upon  the  city 

sup>^i-int:endency  represented  in  this  Association,  that  twelve  of  its  mem- 

ber-s    sitr^  Holding  the  same  positions  which  they  held  more  than  ten  years 

3^«-o,     wlien  there  were  only  twenty-six  city  and  borough  superintendents 

£^    the    State,  anci  that  one,  at  least,  our  honored  president,  has  passed  his 

^^^^^rkt^y"^^^^  anniversary  in  the  community  where  he  has  labored  with  so 

miaoli    <^r^d^^  ^^  Himself  and  advantage  to  the  interests  of  education. 

^^      AA/'e    next  consider  the  strictly  official  relation,  or  that  of  agent. 

^.^-  vvord   signifies  one  who  acts  for,  or  in  place  of  another.     The  special 

r'on    of  ^^  agent  is  to  execute  the  will  of  the  party  for  whom  he  acts. 

^'^^      in^     ^^^^  ^^  "™^y  ^  invested  by  his  superior  with  almost  unlimited 

■■■'7  t:i<:>^^*'^  power,  with  the  single  condition  of  reporting  from  time  to 

cliscr  ^     t:He  purpose  of  rendering  an  account  of  the  business  in  charge. 

time-  tHe   superintendent's  relation  to  the  Board  as  its  executive  officer 

SucH  ^^        j^g  jg  expected  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 

or    .^^^-^,     in    compliance  with  the  by-laws,   rules  and  regulations;  and 

rr\^3<^^^  tliis    he  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  pursue  his  own  line  of  policy, 

b>ey<>^^    ^^    j-j^e  approval  of  the  Board. 

subj^^^^^^     ^^   j35^  ^Jj^  management  of  the  public  schools  in  cities  was 
^  v.^   same  basis  as  that  of  the  country  districts,  being  wholly  in  the 

^^^T   rtOV.   ^  <Jivision  of  labor  occurred,  although  no  very  definite  line  has 


^^^^      cpf    the  Jocal   boards,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  county 
^^^    ^rit^^^^"^*     ^y  the  establishing  of  the  city  and  borough  superin- 


t^nci  ^^^vvn  to  show  what  portion  has  fallen  to  the  superintendent  in  the 
t>^^^  ot^^  of  agent.  There  are  certain  duties  which  undoubtedly  belong 
oIi^«'f^^^  to  the  board  of  directors.  These  are  by  law  inalienable.  There 
t^y  *'*^|^^x-s  which  may  be  delegated  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  officer  who 
^^^  ^e«n  elected  and  commissioned  to  act  for  them.  No  superintendent 
t»^^  ,  tHi^^  ^^  claiming  the  right  to  ^x  the  tax  rate,  erect  school  build- 
^^^^  fUrnisH  supplies,  or  appoint  teachers.  These  functions  belong 
ing^^»  iv'^ly  *^  ^^^  ^oard,  and  the  law  prescribes  in  each  case  the  manner 
^^^^  W^oH  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consid- 
in   '^i^*^*  -^-lit:    and   proper  for  the  superintendent,  either  by  himself  or  in 
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conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  board,  to  assume  charge  of  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  schools,  virtually  exercising  control  over  them 
in  nearly  all  details  of  work.  Under  this  head,  as  established  by  prece* 
dent  or  sanctioned  by  decisions  of  the  Department,  come  the  admission 
and  transfer  of  pupils,  grading  and  promotions,  ordinary  cases  of  disd* 
pline,  settling  difficulties  between  parents  and  teachers,  arranging  for 
substitutes,  etc.  The  expression,  * 'shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as 
the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  their  respective  boards  of  directors 
may  require,"  covers  a  broad  ground,  and  gives  considerable  range  for 
the  exercise  of  extensive  authority  on  the  part  of  the  accredited  agent  of 
the  board.  For  example,  the  statute  allows  the  directors  to  suspend  or 
expel  pupils  from  school  for  cause.  The  ruling  of  the  Department  in  Deci- 
sion no,  is  that  *'a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  until  the  board  can  b€ 
called  together  to  act  upon  the  matter."  In  nearly  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  where  a  city  or  borough  superintendent  is  in  charge,  he  is  compe- 
tent to  act  for  the  board  without  bringing  the  matter  before  them,  and 
having  adjusted  the  difficulty  may  reinstate  the  child.  If,  however,  ex- 
pulsion is  necessary,  this  right  belongs  only  to  the  board  and  cannot  be 
delegated.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  ascribing  certain  functions  to  the  body  of  men 
chosen  to  act,  adapts  itself  to  circumstances  and  allows  these  functions 
to  be  wholly  or  in  part  assumed  by  proxy.  It  is  well,  however,  that 
everything  of  a  doubtful  nature  in  the  relation  of  the  two  parties  shoald 
be  made  specifically  clear,  in  "those  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations/'  to 
which  we  have  several  times  alluded. 

It  is  important  to  add,  that  while  the  superintendent  is  agent  of  tbe 
board,  he  is  in  no  sense  the  agent  of  one  director  or  of  any  number  of 
directors  short  of  the  constitutional  majority.  He  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions,  and  on  any  question  of  policy  may  claim  the  test  of  a  vote. 
If  overruled,  he  must  submit ;  but  no  individual  director  or  minority  of 
the  board  may  lawfully  interfere  to  obstruct  his  course  of  action  ;  and  in 
his  supervision  of  the  schools  it  should  be  conceded  that  all  that  pertains 
to  their  internal  management,  including  control  of  principals,  teachers 
and  pupils,  must  come  by  his  sole  authority  or  through  him  by  order  of 
the  board. 

3.  Last  and  highest  of  all,  is  the  Professional  relation.  There  is  a 
dignity  in  this  approaching  that  of  absolute  independence.  It  is  based 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  special  quali- 
fications which  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  the  position  which  he  occupies. 
The  law  says  he  must  be  *'a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;  "  that  he  must  possess  either  "a 
diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  grant  literary  degrees,  or 
a  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the  authorities 
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of  a  State  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a  county,  city  or 
borough  Superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools;"  and  that  he  must  have  had  **  successful 
experience  in  teaching  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election/' 
How  many  of  the  body  electing  him  possess  these  qualifications  ?  The 
men  composing  our  Boards  of  Directors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim  to  be 
experts  in  the  science,  or  adepts  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  are  neither 
students  in  pedagogy,  nor  practical  educators.  A  large  majority  of  them, 
while  good  business  managers  and  worthy  officials,  need  instruction  and 
advice  concerning  the  best  methods  of  conducting  school  work.  In  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  the  Superintendent  is  professionally — or  ought  to  be — 
not  simply  the  peer,  but  the  superior  of  the  body  of  men  to  whom  he  is 
officially  responsible.  What,  then,  is  more  suitable  than  that  he  should 
in  a  judicious  way  act  as  counselor  ?  The  results  of  his  experience  and 
observation  should  be  sought  by  the  Board  and  freely  given  by  him  on 
all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Though  not  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  the  meetings,  his  voice  should  be  heard  and  his  influence  felt  in 
the  discussion  of  methods  and  plans  for  improvement,  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  in  furnishing  supplies,  and  indeed  in  all  details  of  the  educa- 
tional work.  If  he  is  really  qualified  for  his  position,  and  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  sound  judgment  and  efficient  action,  the  confidence 
which  that  reputation  inspires  will  give  him  a  power  in  the  Board  far 
above  that  which  any  legislation  could  confer  upon  him.  It  is  in  this 
character  of  counselor,  inspiring  the  best  thought  and  sentiment,  calling 
forth  the  highest  endeavor,  and  bringing  into  most  efficient  activity  those 
exterior  forces  on  which  he  must  depend  for  aid  in  his  profession,  that  he 
fills  his  true  sphere  as  an  educator. 

Beyond  this,  the  law  has  made  him  also  a  kind  of  regulator  of  the 
system  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  In  the  words  of  our  State  Superin- 
tendent :  '' As  the  Board  of  Directors  is  in  its  sphere  the  ultimate  unit,  so 
IS  the  Superintendent  on  the  next  step  above.  While  they  control  the 
schools,  provide  the  buildings,  and  elect  the  teachers,  he  decides  who 
may  not  be  elected,  by  his  control  of  the  issue  of  certificates."  We  may 
add,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  he  exercises  a  restraining  and 
almost  judicial  power  over  the  Board.  By  the  act  of  April  2,  1885, 
relating  to  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools,  it  is  made  his 
duty  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  any  failure  or 
neglect  of  duty  on  their  part  to  make  provision  for  instruction  in  physi- 
ology and  higiene ;  and  such  failure  or  neglect  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  withholding  the  State  appropriation  appertaining  to  that 
district.    If,  moreover,  they  refuse  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for 
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the  children,  or  do  not  keep  the  schools  open  the  requisite  rime,  or  b 
any  other  way  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the  school  laws,  the  super- 
intendent, in  his  annual  returns  to  the  Department,  has  a  key  to  the 
correction  of  the  evil. 

We  have  now  briefly  outlined  the  relations  which  the  Superintendent 
holds  to  the  Board,  beginning  with  the  lowest  kind,  wherein  he  was  con- 
sidered simply  as  employee,  and  ending  with  the  strictly  professional 
view  of  the  case,  in  which  he  stands  related  to  them  as  counselor,  and 
even  as  regulator  of  their  acts.  We  are  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  devised  the  law  by  which  these  relations  were  established.  The 
educational  leaders  of  1854  and  1867  wrought  well.  Their  work  has  but 
little  need  of  repairs.  The  two  parties  thus  brought  into  relation  stand 
as  complements  of  each  other,  in  a  nicely  balanced  system.  The  func- 
tions of  each  are  sufficiently  well  defined  in  the  law.  The  employee  is 
no  menial;  the  agent  is  not  a  tool;  the  counselor  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
because  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  ability;  and  as  guardian  of  the 
law,  he  is  competent  to  interpret  it  and  see  that  it  is  duly  observed,  li 
he  cannot  have  a  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  this  is  no  defect  m 
the  constitution  of  things.  If  he  cannot  appoint  his  own  teachers,  it  b 
better  as  it  is :  the  experiment  of  granting  him  this  power  has  been  made 
elsewhere,  but  with  it  have  come  great  responsibilities  and  a  great  rii. 
which  in  more  than  one  instance  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
Superintendent  from  his  position. 

In  viewing  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Pennsylvania 
school  officer,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  Superintendency 
in  this  Commonwealth  stands  on  as  favorable  a  footing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  results  in  school  work  as  that  of  any  State  in  tbe 
Union,  and  that  we  as  Superintendents  have  reason  to  congratulate  oar- 
selves^hat  there  is  such  a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  educational 
forces  generated  under  our  present  public  school  system. 


The  Golden  Rule. 

RHODA  LEE. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  passing  through  a  city  school,  and  hearing  some 
very  spirited  and  emphatic  singing,  I  stopped  to  listen.  The  air  wastM 
of  '•  Auld  Lang  Syne,'*  but  though  the  melody  was  familiar  the  words 
were  quite  new.     The  chorus,  which  I  managed  to  remember,  was  tw 
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versified  rendering  of  a  very  old  and  familiar  truth,  which  I  remember 
learning  when  a  very  little  girl.  The  following  were  the  words  sung  with 
a  great  amount  of  sincerity  and  resoluteness : 

The  golden  rule,  the  golden  rule, 
Oh,  that's  the  rule  for  me ; 
To  do  to  others  as  I  would 
That  they  should  do  to  me. 

The  old-time  truth  with  its  wealth  of  love  and  kindness  has  rung  in 
my  ears  more  persistently  than  ever,  since  that  morning  at  school.  I 
wonder  if  the  children  who  sang  it  then  are  practicing  it  now  ?  Who  can 
tell  ?  Not  even  the  teacher,  who  tried  in  this  way,  and  many  others, 
<loubtless,  to  instil]  this  spirit  into  the  scholars,  yet  she  will  know  and 
receive  some  day  the  result  and  reward  of  her  labors. 

It  is  a  grand  rule  for  children,  it  is  a  noble  precept  for  teachers.  It 
includes  a  whole  bundle  of  virtues,  all  of  which  must  be  elements  in  the 
true  teacher's  character  and  form  a  great  part  of  that  all-powerful  tact 
which  is  going  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty  and  discouragement  in 
the  field  of  teaching. 

Some  teachers  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
come  down  to  child-level.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  by  con- 
stant association  with  older  people,  they  lose  their  ability  to  understand 
childnature,  and  all  its  efforts  and  failures,  joys  and  trials.  They  have 
lost  sight  of  their  childhood,  and  that  chapter  of  their  lives  has  been 
closed  and  sealed.  If  in  any  teacher's  life  that  passage  has  been  ignored 
and  thrust  out  of  sight,  bring  it  to  light  again.  Put  yourself  back  at 
school,  sitting  on  a  litde  bench  with  your  slate  and  book  in  hand,  but 
stopping  to  count  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  or  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  when, 
as  the  teacher's  voice  fell  upon  your  ears,  **  Work  hard,  Carrie,"  you 
started  guiltily  and  found  the  slate  empty.  No,  we  were  not  perfect  by 
any  means  when  we  went  to  school,  and  neither  need  we  expect  our 
scholars  to  be. 

To  know  what '  *  we  should  do  "  to  our  little  folks  we  must  realize  what 
we  would  have  had  others  to  do  to  us,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  own  school  days  nor  forget  how  to  sympathize  with 
children. 

You  remember  you  always  loved  that  teacher  best  who  seemed 
interested  in  you ;  who.  when  you  had  been  away  a  day  or  two  sick,  on 
your  return  inquired  what  the  trouble  was,  and  if  you  were  quite  well 
again,  and  gave  you  a  nice  warm  seat,  and  a  still  warmer  welcome.  Or, 
if  you  had  a  new  suit  or  dress,  asked  if  mother  made  that  nice,  neat  suit  ? 
Children  appreciate  more  than  we  think  a  litde  genuine  sympathy,  but 
too  often  we  neglect  to  show  what  we  really  feel,  and  thus  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  our  children's  love  and  confidence. 
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In  observing  our  ** Golden  Rule"  there  must  be  consistency,  judg- 
ment and  justice,  tempered  by  patience  and  love.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
be  strictly  just,  but  yet  we  must  endeavor  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  impar- 
tial to  our  scholars.  But  the  exercise  of  justice  and  judgment  does  not 
imply  that  rigid  stoical  administration  that  admits  of  no  palliation  or 
extenuating  circumstances.  That  will  command  neither  love  nor  obe- 
dience from  our  pupils.  Two  common  instances  will,  perhaps,  illustrate 
my  meaning.  Tom  has,  after  repeated  warning  and  contrary  to  all  rules, 
loitered  and  played  on  the  road,  and  walks  in  late.  He  falls  into  dire 
disgrace,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  serious  talk  on  punctuality  and 
trustiness  in  coming  to  school.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  little  pjirl 
comes  late.  She  has  been  detained  by  a  careless  mother  to  "mind 
the  baby.*'  In  consequence,  although  Bessie  runs  every  step  of  the  way, 
she  is  late,  and  comes  in  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  We  must 
be  consistent  and  denounce  the  lateness;  but  can  we  blame  both  alike? 
In  some  classes  we  know  of,  a//  lates  are  treated  and  punished  alike. 
You  will  surely  admit  that  consistency  and  justice  of  that  kind  are  decidedly 
wrong.  Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  when  they  see  their 
teacher  exercising  such  patience  and  judgment,  that  her  decisions  will 
never  have  to  be  recalled  or  regretted,  a  degree  of  confidence  and  love 
will  be  established  that  nothing  else  could  secure.  If  our  study  of  child- 
nature  and  its  many  wants  and  ways  is  pursued  aright,  an  overflowing 
sympathy  for  children  must  follow.  We  ourselves  need  sympathy;  let 
us  give  it  to  others.  Let  it  flow  out  into  every  channel  of  our  work, 
encouraging  the  dull  and  stimulating  the  ambitious.  Then  when  some 
difficulty  has  to  be  contended  with,  instead  of  the  displeasure  and  despair 
which  at  times  are  apt  to  rise  to  a  teacher's  face,  will  cornea  manifesta- 
tion of  patience  and  sympathy  that  will  promote  and  incite  the  strongest 
efforts  of  our  pupils. 

Another  element  of  tact,  and  one  which  is  very  necessary  to  a  hap- 
pily constituted  and  well  disciplined  class,  is  cheerfulness, 

I  remember  when  going  to  school  how  much  more  pleasant  the  day 
was  when  our  teacher  '*felt  good*'  as  we  used  to  say.  She  was  so 
bright  and  cheerful  that  we  all  worked  harder  and  were  ever  so  mucn  ^ 
better  children  than  on  days  when  we  felt  that  **  something  had  hap- 
pened,'* we  knew  not  what.  We  did  not  understand  the  gloom,  bat  we 
felt  it. 

Joseph  Addison  in  an  essay  on  "cheerfulness,"  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  specially  helpful  to  teachers,  remarks  that  "  a  cheerful  mind  is  ^^ 
only  disposed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humor 
in  all  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself  pleased,  he 
does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companions."  Th^ 
fact,  in  different  aspects,  has  been  so  often  placed  before  us  that  it  scarcely 
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requires  emphasis.  How  the  faces  of  our  children  reflect  us.  They  are 
perfect  mirrors.  We  go  to  school  "blue**  or  despondent  and  we  see 
our  scholars  becoming  listless,  dull,  and  in  every  way  devoid  of  the  energy 
necessary  to  their  work.  Again,  we  come  with  a  cheerful,  helpful  spirit, 
full  of  energy  and  life,  and  what  a  transformation  there  is  in  the  spirit- 
less, apathetic  pupils.  Surround  your  children  with  the  cheerful  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  kindness,  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  their  bright 
intelligence  and  happiness  in  doing  right. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  one  engaged  in  school  work  that  at  the 
top  of  every  teacher's  desk,  in  reference  to  rule,  should  be  written  these 
words,  "Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  wants  that  little  strong.** 

At  all  events  we  need  to  make  our  Golden  Rule  strong,  not  in 
theory  but  in  practice,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds. 

No  teacher  can  ever  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success  without 
this  Christian  spirit  pervading  and  ruling  in  her  class.  Instil  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  your  scholars  ;  learn  and  practice  it  yourself. — Edu^ 
caiional  Journal, 


Notes  from  Abroad. 

Prussia.— 'The,  Prussian  Provincial  School  Commission  has  been  requested 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  candidates  for  higher  positions  in  order  of  seniority.  This 
seniority  is  to  be  based  on  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  trial  year,  or  of  the 
final  examination.  Only  qualified  teachers  of  high  schools,  who  have  no  en- 
gagement, are  to  be  included  in  the  list.  Since  October  i,  1890,  no  candidate 
with  an  incomplete  certificate  has  been  admitted  to  a  trial  year.  Those  who 
have  taught  during  a  trial  year  are  recommended  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  of  allowing  three  years  to  elapse  before  the  final  examination,  but  to 
present  themselves  for  it  without  delay. 

The  .Minister  of  Education  has  sent  a  notice  to  all  Provincial  School  Coun- 
cillors requesting  them  *  ^  in  every  single  case  of  remunerative  employment  for  a 
candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  for  high  schools  most  conscientiously  to 
examine  whether  there  be  not  still  older  candidates  in  their  Province,  who  have 
greater  right  to  the  post  by  reason  of  their  experience  and  practical  training 
than  the  one  they  have  in  view." 

5ic/tf(/.f«.— Secondary  schools  for  giris  were  in  Sweden  formerly  private  or 
municipal  undertakings,  but  of  late  many  of  them  have  received  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  State,  and  at  the  motion  of  the  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  this 
subvention  has  now  been  increased  from  70,000  to  100,000  kroners.  Small  as  this 
sum  may  appear  to  us,  it  is,  however,  of  not  a  little  import  to  these  schools,  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  time,  most  especially 
as  secondary  schools  are  treated  more  liberally  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other 
Scandinavian  country.  The  Parliamentary  Committee,  discussing  the  said  bill, 
unanimously  recommended  the  grant,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  affix  the  following  remarks :  **In  the  proposed  organization  of  ladies' 
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schools,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  claims  of  hygiene  to  escape  over- 
work. Furthermore,  these  schools  ought  to  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  ooi 
to  be  mere  imitations  of  the  usual  schools  for  boys,  but  they  ought  to  be  adapted 
to  women's  special  vocation  in  life.  For  this  reason  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
theoretical  and  practical  economy  will  be  desirable." 

Swedish  gymnastics  seem  to  attract  more  and  more  attention  among  phy- 
sicians, and  several  foreign  medical  doctors  are  at  present  studying  the  mov^ 
ment-cure  in  Stockholm. 

The  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  human  organism  will  be  a  new  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  Swedish  schools.  The  bill  introducing  it  into  the  school 
curriculum  has  just  been  past  by  the  Rigsdag. 

Luxemburg, — ^The  plan  of  teaching  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  cur 
riculum  in  a  foreign  language  has  now  and  then  been  tried  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  this  country  with  very  different  results.  Its  success  depends  entirely  upofl 
special  and  exceptional  qualifications  in  the  teacher,  who  must  be  a  practical, 
not  a  theoretical,  bilinguist.  This  is  exactly  the  experience  in  Luxemburg,  where 
German  and  French,  in  friendly  rivalry,  are  doing  their  level  best  to  stamp  out  tbe 
local  dialect,  which  is  a  Teutonic  dialect.  The  different  subjects  in  themiddk 
and  higher  schools  are  thus  apportioned  :  In  German  are  taught :  Religion,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  English,  History  (in  the  lower  classes),  and  Philosophy.  In  French: 
Mathematics,  French,  History  (in  the  higher  classes).  Geography,  Roman  ArdH* 
ology.  Natural  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Bookkeeping.  LatinGnffl* 
mar  and  exercises  are  taught  in  German,  but  for  translation  and  explanation  in i!k 
reading  of  special  authors  in  I^tin  French  is  used.  About  the  practical  vahc 
of  such  a  system  of  education  for  ordinary  purposes  there  can  be  no  donbt 
Whether  it  ensures  the  greatest  mental  discipline  derivable  from  each  subjects 
a  different  question,  and  one  which  we  have  no  he.sitation  in  answering  nep" 
tively.  The  constant  use  of  two  different  mediums  of  thought  during  the  nio3 
plastic  period  of  the  mind  cannot  be  conducive  to  a  perfect  mastery  of  eitbe 
Bilinguists  of  a  high  order— that  is,  such  as  can  accurately  write  in  two  languag*^ 
with  equal  force  and  facility— are  extremely  rare.  Trilinguists  of  this  kind  « 
have  never  met  or  heard  of. 

Denmark,— Mr.  Peter  Eriksen,  Councillor  of  Sloyd-Instruction  to  '^ 
Danish  Minister,  delivered  a  lecture  about  **  Domestic  Industry  in  Denroart 
in  Christiana,  this  spring,  before  a  public  meeting  of  teachers  and  others  inttf- 
ested  in  Sloyd  and  Sloyd-Instruction.  He  pointed  out  the  great  increase' 
domestic  industries  in  Denmark  during  the  last  few  years,  which  he  credited S 
the  manual  training  given  in  school. 


Notes. 

From  the  large  number  of  inquiries  about  divining  rods  and  their  effio 
we  infer  it  to  be  a  subject  which  interests  a  great  many  persons.  The  U^ 
account  of  this  subject  comes  from  Australia.  Mr.  William  Spiers,  M.  A*.  ^ 
S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  writes  to  the  Mining  Standard:  *'  Probably  most  of  your  read 
have  heard  of  the  'divining  rod,'  and  have  concluded  that  it  was  either  a  my^ 
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^*^at  its  efr 

s^bterran^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^^**  agency.     The  reports  that  by  its  means 

^*^y  reject  h"  ^^^^^-c^urses  or  buried  minerals  have  been  discovered  are  gener^ 

confess  I   h    ^^  "'^'^^  rumors,  or  as  instances  of  self-deception  or  even  fraud.     1 

now  what  r^  n^yself  been  quite  a  skeptic  in    regard  to  the  matter,  but  I  have 

P^ny    of   a  V^^**^^^^^  ^^^^  reasons  for  recanting.    Being  recenllv  in  the  com- 

^^    our    com       ^^^^^8^^^  O"  ^^^  Yorkshire    Wolds,   it  was  stated  that  one 

^^  the   maJ- ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^   '^  discover  hidden  water  or  minerals  by  means 

shaped   h>e     7^'    ^"^  ^"^"^   ^"^  °"'  ^^  ^^®  hedgerow  a  fork   of  hawthorn 

Ward,   we    so^    T^  ^'    ^^^^^"S:  a  prong  in  each  hand,  with  the  apex  down- 

^ere    ana  th°  ^"  opportunity  of  seeing  that  *  there  was  somethiiig  in  it/ 

upward    as  if^^v  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  walked   along,  the  apex  of  the  branch  curled 

^^heatlng-    us    h^  ^^^*    ^  ^"^^  ^^^  gentleman  too  well  to  suspect  that  he  was 

hands   around  th    "*  °^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^*  *^^  ^^^  "°^  self-deceived,  I  placed  my 

the   rod    been  ri        '""^^^^^  "^^^^^  """St  have  moved  had  the  cuntortions  of 

^^vself  MD^«  *.  '°  ^^^  unconscious  muscular  contractions.     I  guite  satisfied 

..  J  t^  point. 

that  was  runn^"^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^°  ^*°^^  *^*^  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^*™  ^^er  a  small  rivulet 
reached  it  the  !!^,  °^"  '^®  ^^^^  °"  ^^*^**  ^^  were  walking,  and  the  moment  he 
it  with  my  fine-  *:^'"™enced  its  remarkable  movements.  As  soon  as  I  touched 
from  him,  but  f^*^^  *'  resumed  its  natural  position.  For  water  it  moved  away 
a  botanical  cas  ^^  ^^^^^^  >^  swung  round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  test  this, 
tt^^  rod  at  once%'"^^^  of  galvanized  iron  was  brought  near  our  necromancer,  and 
during-  thG  last  t  ^^  "'^'  ^^^  friend  related  many  discoveries  that  be  has  made 
^^me  pecuiiaritj  ^^"'^  years.  Generally  he  used  hazel.  Copper  wire  shows  the 
a  non-conductor^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^°  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  standing  on 
rade  is  a  student  ^r^^-  ^^  *>foken  china,  the  effects  were  not  produced.  Ourcom- 
th/s,  of  course  m^^^'^**^^'  ^"^  ^^^  "^^  sought  to  make  money  by  his  gift,  and 

"He  has  plan^  r  *'  impossible  to  doubt  his  integrity, 
bis  indications  and  °  ^*^^^^s  that  have  been  sunk  in  various  places,  as  the  result  of 
and  forgotten  ifas  '"  ^*^e  instance  he  was  instrumental  in  discovering  a  disused 
faculty  it  may  be  th  f  "^"  ^^  he  found  out  quite  accidently  that  he  possej^sed  this 
gard  to  themselves  ^5^**^«  of  your  readers  may  make  a  similar  discovery  in  re- 
starching  •  with  fo  d^  -  ^^  Abraham  Cowley  puts  it,  may  amuse  themselves  by 
Scientific  Atnerican  ^""ng  rods   among  the  dead  for  treasure    buried.***— 

It  is  not  the  work     Vv 
like  regular  work  of  th  ^^^  worry  which  kills.    There  is  no  tonic  for  the  body 

ated  or  not  allowed  h^  *^ind,  though  this  is,  unfortunately,  not  often  appreci- 
growing  daughters  Tj^  **^®  physicians  to  whom  anxious  mother=s  take  their 
and  excitable  child  as  --  ^'"^  is  nothing  so  sure  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  fretful 
a  child  who  is  celebrateS^*'^^'*  school  work  in  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher.  Many 
transformed  under  the  *  ^^^  dangerous  fits  oi  temper  at  home  becomes  entirely 
not  recognize  her  if  tK*^^^«"<^^  of  such  a  school,  till  her  nearest  relatives  would 
^^V  should  ever  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  visit  the 
^^€icket,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


school-room.— W««a  O.   ^^ 
The  private  school 


i  HB  private  school  ■_ 

il  certainly  superior  in  n  ^^  ^  ""''e  fashionable  than  the  public  school ;  it  is 
#  school  is  the  Philistine  *l!?"K  else.  The  typical  pupil  of  the  private  boarding. 
j*'  what  only  harms  his  C./"***'*!-    "«  has  plenty  of  money.  ^„d  spends  .t  freely  on 

.. ™    suor^tt.    ,*■  *"'""*:  he  is  shallow  and  sor^iid.  but  he  makes  great 

supretnely  satisfied  with  his  littleness,     -|>^^  typical  pupil  of  the 


if  preteoses,  and  is 
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public  school  is  the  boy  who  is  not  rich  and  is  not  very^ cultivated.  His  code  of 
honor  or  pf  manners  is  not  burdened  by  conventionalities ;  he  values  your  son 
for  his  manliness  and  pluck,  not  at  all  for  the  shape  of  his  collar  or  the  size  of 
his  cravat.  He  is  uncouth  ;  but  when  once  real  refinement  is  brought  to  him,  he 
admits  its  charm  and  is  anxious  to  win  some  of  its  richness.  Is  it  not  better  for 
your  own  son.  if  you  be  a  rich  man,  that  he  avoid  this  lifeless,  conventional  boy 
of  fashion,  and  find  a  playmate  in  the  bright,  hearty,  it  may  be  rough,  boy  from 
the  middle  class  or  from  the  home  of  poverty? — Charles  Lewis Slattery^  in  iN>» 
England  Magazine, 

An  educational  theori.st  discovered  some  time  ago  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  teach  the  alphabet  or  spelling  to  children,  and  that  time  could  be  saved 
by  teaching  them  to  read  words  by  sight,  to  recognize  the  words  themselves 
without  regard  to  their  component  parts,  the  letters.  This  was  accepted  in  some 
quarters,  and  the  work-a-day  world  is  beginning  to  get  the  fruits  of  the  new  idea. 
Dr.  William  C.  Prime  relates  his  experience  with  a  "well-educated  "  girl  brought 
up  on  this  system,  whom  he  wanted  to  employ  as  an  amanuensis.  Although 
she  was  intelligent  and  had  some  knowledge  of  literature,  she  could  not  spell  a 
word  she  had  not  seen  nor  divide  a  word  into  its  syllables,  and  was  useless  as  an 
amanuensis  or  for  ordinary  clerical  labor.  Dr.  Prime  adds  as  comment :  *'  It  has 
never  occurred  to  the  theorist  that  writing  is  one  of  the  arts  ot  utility,  and  is  not 
a  merely  ornamental  accomplishment.  To  write  for  practical  purposes  one  must 
understand  language.  To  understand  language  one  must  understand  words; 
and  no  one  can  understand  words  without  being  taught  their  syllabic  construe' 
ixon^'— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Boys  know  as  quickly  when  a  teacher  is  unnerved  as  when  a  ball  battery  b 
demoralized.  There  is  no  normal  science,  no  training  school  art,  no  psycho- 
logical wisdom,  that  is  of  any  avail  under  such  circumstances.  The  teacher  who 
pins  his  faith  to  his  philosophy  in  Septen^ber  is  very  apt  to  come  to  grief.  Well- 
trained  teachers  complain  bitterly  that  they  cannot  get  a  good  school  at  ooce, 
and  propound  the  worm-eaten  "  Chestnut,"  "  How  is  one  to  get  experience  if  no 
one  will  let  him  have  a  chance  to  try?"  If  one  lacks  the  nerve  to  hold  the 
school  in  his  hands,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  has  a  fine  education  or  a  professional 
spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  has  self-possession.  He  must  also  have  train- 
ing and  professional  zeal ;  but  he  must  have  the  power  to  stand  before  the 
school  in  perfect  command  of  himself  and  his  class.  In  short,  he  must  not  get 
*'  rattled."  Keep  yourself  well  in  leadership  the  first  month,  and  you  will  usually 
remain  master  of  the  situation  till  ]\x\y.— Journal  of  Education, 

You  may  read  books  of  natural  science,  especially  those  written  by  the 
ancients— geography,  botany,  agriculture,  exploration  of  the  sea,  of  meteors,  of 
astronomy— all  the  better  if  written  without  literary  aim  or  ambition.  Every 
book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the  reader  in  a  working  mood.  The  deep  book, 
no  matter  how  remote  the  subject,  helps  us  best. — Emerson. 

Reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  are  the  three  fundamental  arts  which 
every  person  can  learn,  and  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools. 
But  for  forty  years  the  schools  have  been  neglecting  these  arts  more  and  more, 
substituting  in  their  place  studies  which  properly  belong  to  the  high-school; 
namely,  orthography,  orthoepy,  calligraphy,  analysis,  and  theory  of  numbers. 
Instead  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  the  child  learns  to  jabber  bad 
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metaphysics  about  rhetoric  and  numbers.  What  is  needed  in  the  common 
schools  now  is  a  reformation  so  complete  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  a  revo- 
lution. The  school  authorities  need  to  see  that  logical  drill  belongs  only  to  the 
later  period  of  school  life ;  that  the  attempt  to  teach  children  in  the  primary 
school  to  understand  the  reason  of  every  step  is  terribly  injurious  every  way. 
It  is  g^rasping  at  a  shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  It  is  this  false  method  of 
teaching:  which  has  made  our  modern  schools  so  inefficient  for  practical  ends, 
making:  premature  and  ineffectual  logical  gymnastics  take  the  place  of  familiarity 
with  the  processes  of  arithmetic— 7%t?w<w  /ft//. 

It  >vas  not  so  much  to  his  improved  modes  of  teaching,  or  by  any  of  the 
strict  exercises  of  the  school-room,  as  to  his  kindly  sympathy,  his  personal  influ- 
ence, his  own  character,  that  Dr.  Arnold  owed  his  power  and  reputation.  He 
labored  to  inculcate  proper  sentiments,  to  give  high  and  noble  aims,  to  infuse 
something  of  his  own  thoughtful,  earnest  spirit.  It  is  this  personal  influence 
which  is  the  stamp  and  crowning  excellence  of  the  teacher,  an  influence  unseen, 
perhaps,  and  unobtrusive,  but  all-pervading;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  o^ 
suspicion  or  distrust,  yet  checking  insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has 
taken  form ;  exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspiration  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence;  soft  and 
gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet  holding  the  reins  of 
authority  and  controlling  the  very  motives  of  action  like  the  hand  of  fate ;  an 
influence  under  which  the  pupil  should  acquire  those  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  shall  prove  his  safeguard  and  his  most  efficient  means  of  success, 
as  well  while  in  school  as  in  whatever  department  of  life  he  may  choose  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  worth  of  true  humanity — Howiand, 

In  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  the  only  hope  of  its  continuance  and 
stability  is  with  an  enlightened  and  moral  people.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
training:  the  pupils  of  our  schools  to  habits  of  virtue  and  mtegrity.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  teachers  should  have  set  times  for  delivering  lectures,  with 
wearisome  platitudes  on  the  importance  of  practising  the  cardinal  virtues;  but 
let  them  take,  advantage  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  the  school-room  and 
playground  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  wrong-doing,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  right 
action  and  noble  conduct,  thus  striving  to  develop  and  strengthen  in  their  pupils 
a  desire  to  act  from  a  high  moral  purpose.  But,  above  all,  let  the  teachers  strive 
by  pure  lives  and  correct  examples  to  mould  the  characters  of  their  pupils  in 
accordance  with  their  highest  ideal.  In  this  way  may  we  hope  that  the  youth  of 
our  schools  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  temptations  of  early  and  later 
life.—//:  I[T.  Harrington, 

I  HAVE  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  till  he 
knows  whether  the  wTiter  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature,  that 
conduce  very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.— ^^^wt;«. 

Scolding  is  mostly  a  habit.  There  is  not  much  meaning  to  it.  It  is  often 
the  result  of  nervousness  and  an  irritable  condition  of  both  mind  and  body.  A 
person  is  tired,  or  annoyed  at  some  trivial  cause,  and  forthwith  commences  find- 
ing fault  with  everything  and  everybody  in  reach.  Scolding  is  a  habit  very  easily 
formed.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  one  who  indulges  in  it  at  all  becomes 
addicted  to  it  and  confirmed  in  it.    It  is  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  habit. 
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Persons  who  once  get  into  the  way  of  scolding  always  find  something  to  scoM 
about.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  they  fall  a  scolding  "at  the  mere  absence  of 
anything  to  scold  at.  It  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  habit.  It  is  contagious. 
Once  introduced  into  a  family,  it  is  pretty  certain  in  a  short  time  to  affect  all  the 
members.  People  in  the  country  more  readily  fall  into  the  habit  of  scolding  than 
people  in  town.  Women  contract  the  habit  more  frequently  than  men.  This 
may  be  because  they  live  more  constantly  in  the  house,  in  a  confined  and  heated 
atmosphere,  very  trying  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  health  in  general;  and  it 
may  be,  partly,  that  their  natures  are  more  .susceptible  and  their  sensitiveness  is 
more  easily  wounded. — Anon, 

Asa  general  thing  we  are  too  chary  in  praising  and  encouraging  the  efforts 
of  the  youngt— too  free  in  criticising  and  depreciating  them.  Many  a  child's 
powers  in  various  directions  are  thrust  back  into  inactivity  by  the  cold,  unapprc- 
dative  reception  they  meet  with.  Children  quickly  adopt  the  sentiments  of  their 
elders,  and  soon  learn  to  put  the  same  value  on  their  own  powers  thatothcrsdo. 
The  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  employer  can  easily  teach  lessons  of  self-depre- 
ciation which  may  cling  through  life,  and  forever  prevent  the  development  of 
powers  that  under  more  favorable  auspices  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
community ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  cheerful  encouragement  and  wholesome 
commendation,  they  may  nourish  many  a  tiny  germ  of  ability  and  talent  that 
may  one  day  come  to  be  a  mightly  influence,  a  perceptible  power,  in  theworld- 
Anon. 

Who  can  sufficiently  estimate  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  pupils  at  a  timt 
when  the  mind  begins  to  grasp  the  reality  of  things — if  then  we  have  a  teacher 
competent  to  go  outside  the  text-books  and  put  before  the  pupils  the  real  act 
and  presence  of  great  men  and  great  women  who  have  helped  to  make  history. 
The  text-books,  good  as  they  are,  are  but  skeletons  of  topics  and  methods.  Ut 
the  teacher's  mind  be  so  large,  so  luminous,  so  tender  as  to  clothe  these  forms 
with  the  power  of  action.  Yes,  our  teachers  need  to  reinforce  themselves  con- 
stantly with  new  light,  new  knowledge,  and  new  illustrations.  We  ought,  in  al 
our  schools,  to  give  such  full  and  adequate  compensation  as  would  enable 
teachers  to  do  this. — American  Journal. 

If  some  modern  alchemist  could  discover  a  combination  by  which  tiie 
teacher  is  warranted  more  than  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  chance  of  returning  o 
the  situation  last  occupied,  his  name  might  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  gr« 
benefactors.    This  uncertain  tenure  exists  not  only  at  a  destructive  cost  to 
district,  but  a  direful  disadvantage  to  the  employed.    The  problem  is  notooe 
wholly  to  be  solved  by  the  teacher,  but  by  the  community  and  the  State.   vV  e 
school  committees  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  ) 
putting  two  dollars  into  one  pocket  from  the  hiring  of  cheaper  teachers,  t «) 
take  ten  dollars  out  of  their  other  pocket,  we  have  one  auspicious  outlook; 
when  the  State  begins  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  legislative  cnactmcn 
essential  in  this  direction,  we  have  another  hopeful  sign ;  and  whenever  ^ 


nation  realizes  that  in  all  justice  and  mercy  every  teacher  who  has  given 


the  best 


energies  of  his  life  to  the  cause,  retiring  from  the  profession  with  ^^^^^^ 
and  broken  health,  is  a  far  more  worthy  subject  for  a  pension  than  any 
wounded  soldier  can  be,  a  third  step  has  been  reached.  As  we  sec  the  "^^ 
liness  of  some  country  districts  in  making  appropriations  for  teachers  w  s 
we  wonder  at  seeing  the  schools  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are;  and 
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not  astonished  to  see  so  little  disposition  in  the  teacher  to  make  teaching  a  life- 
work.  A  case  came  under  our  notice  during:  the  past  year,  where  a  patron  of  a 
certain  school  vigorously  opposed  an  appropriation  for  teachers*  wages  ;  and, 
upon  investigation,  it  was  shown  that  his  share  of  the  tax  he  fought  so  eloquently, 
was  just  six  cents.  Pay  teachers  well  while  in  service,  and  pension  them  when 
used  up  in  the  service,  is  a  righteous  demand. —  W,  L,  Morrison,  in  Wisconsin 
Journal. 

The  measurable  products  of  school-work  may  be  tested  by  examinations 
and  entered  in  grade  books,  but  the  highest  results  of  the  teacher's  labors  can- 
not be  so  estimated.  True,  we  may  see  that  one  child  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  language,  another  in  skill  of  hand,  others  in  habits  of  truthfulness, 
neatness,  order,  and  punctuality,  and  make  these  results  needful  for  promotion. 
The  highest  success,  the  developed  power,  the  fixed  habit,  that  is  of  positive 
value  to  the  child,  is  and  must  remain  a  partially  unknown  quantity.  And  yet 
knowledge  is  indispensable.  It  is  what  the  developed  power  is  to  work  upon. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  besides  power  and  knowledge  there  must  be  aspiration.  To 
measure  haman  beings  we  need  several  measuring  rods. — School  Journal. 

The  Meaning  of  Ai.-— The  common,  every-day  expression  of  the  English 
speaking  race  for  supreme  excellence  is  Ai.  Its  origin  is  peculiar.  In  17 16 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  London,  began  to  publish  a  weekly  shipping  paper  known  as 
Lloyd's  List.  In  this,  as  at  first  published,  the  vessels  were  assigned  to  classes 
designated  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  which  referred  to  the  vessels'  hulls, 
vhile  the  letters  G,  M,  B,  meaning  "  good,"  •* middling,"  and  "bad,'*  related  to 
tie  vessels'  equipment.  Thus  the  class  A  G  denoted  a  first-class  ship,  with  a 
jood  outfit,  while  U  B  was  the  designation  given  to  a  ship  of  the  lowest  class 
with  a  bad  outfit.  In  the  register  printed  in  the  year  1766  it  is  observed  that  the 
numerals  i,  2,  3,  4,  were  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  describing  the  condition  of 
the  vessels'  equipment,  the  Roman  capitals  A.  E,  I,  O,  U,  remaining  unchanged 
as  representative  of  the  classification  of  the  hull.  This  is  the  earliest  record 
extant  of  the  familiar  term  Ai.-- Our  Times. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  lady  a  most  sensible 
piece  of  advice,  as  applicable  to  teachers  as  to  mothers.  When  asked  how  she 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  her  children  she  replied,  simply:  "  By  doing  the 
best  I  could  every  day."  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  this.  She  did  not 
worry  and  fret  over  what  she  feared  might  happen  to  her  boy  after  he  had  left 
her  care,  but  simply  did  the  best  she  could  while  she  had  him  with  her.  If 
teachers  would  go  straight  forward  in  their  duty  to  the  children  in  their  charge, 
without  so  much  wondering  about  the  opinion  the  parents  will  have  of  the  year's 
work,  the  results  would  be  h^xt^r. —Southwestern  Journal. 

Some  Causes  of  Failure  Among  Teachers.— i.  False  conceptions  of  the 
work  of  teaching,  {a)  Inability  to  embody  a  high  ideal,  ifi)  Two  low  a  concep- 
tion; a  belief  in  police  regime  in  the  school-room. 

2.  Lack  of  professional  training.  Failure  to  gain  this  a  result  of  lack  of  a 
true  conception  of  education. 

3.  Lack  of  spiritual  qualities  which  fit  one  to  guide  children. 

Suppose  a  teacher  has  reached  the  conviction  that  her  work  is  a  failure. 
What  shall  she  do? 

1.  Leave  the  work  and  seek  other  employment. 

2.  Give  up  her  ideal,  and  work  mechanically  by  force  of  will. 
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3.  Find  the  causes  of  failure  and  remove  them.  There  is  not  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  world  but  that  reached  the  height  of  her  success  by  persistent 
effort,  whole-souled  devotion,  and  unflinching  self-sacrifice.— £irf»^:fl/ftw. 

One  of  the  novel  buildings  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  te  the 
Casino  and  pier.  The  Casino,  which  will  stand  out  in  the  lake  1,000  feet  from 
the  shore,  is  intended  to  reproduce  Venice  on  a  small  scale  in  Lake  MV:higan. 
Burling  &  Whitehurst,  of  Chicago,  have  completed  the  design  for  this  siruclure, 
and  the  architecture  is,  of  course,  of  Venetian  order. 

The  Casino  will  be  built  on  piles  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  pier 
eighty  feet  wide.  The  base  dimensions  of  the  Casino  will  be  180  x  400  feet.  The 
building  will  consist  of  nine  pavilions,  two  stories  in  height,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  central  one,  eighty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  centre 
pavilion  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  There  will  be  communica- 
tion between  the  nine  pavilions  boih  by  gondolas  and  bridges.  Completely 
surrounded  by  water  this  structure,  with  its  fleet  of  boats  and  numerous  w'ater« 
ways,  is  expected  to  have  a  decidedly  Venetian  flavor.  Surrounding  the  ceatral 
pavilion  will  run  a  gallery  fifty-six  feet  wide.  The  pier  connecting  the  Caano 
with  the  shore  will  form  a  broad  promenade.  At  the  west  end  of  the  pier  viD 
stand  the  thirteen  columns  designed  by  Sculptor  St.  Gaudens,  to  represent  tie 
thirteen  original  States.  In  front  of  the  Casino  will  be  a  harbor  for  small  plea- 
ure  craft.  At  night  this  harbor  will  be  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps  sun; 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  on  floats.  The  material  of  the  Casino  will  bt 
of  wood  and  the  walls  will  he  covered  with  staff.  A  striking  combination  0 
high  colorings  will  be  effected.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  pie 
and  Casino  has  been  let. 

Tulare,  California,  proposes  to  furnish  a  very  novel  exhibit  for  the  Fair. 
From  a  gigantic  redwood  tree,  390  feet  high,  and  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
will  be  cut  two  lengths  forty-five  feet  long,  and  these  will  be  transformed  into 
full-sized  railway  coaches  by  hollowing  out  the  interior.  The  rough  bark  of  the 
tree  will  be  left  on  the  roof  and  on  the  sides  and  ends  the  natural  wood  will  be 
left  unpolished.  The  interior  will  be  finished  after  the  style  of  Pullman  cars. 
One  will  be  a  buffet  dining  car,  with  bath,  barber- shop,  and  kitchen,  and  the 
other  a  sleeper,  with  observation  room.  Ordinary  car  trucks  will  be  put  undff* 
neath,  and  the  men  of  Tulare,  with  their  wives  and  children,  will  make  the  trip 
to  Chicago  in  these  strange  coaches  and  live  in  them  while  there.  The  intentiofl 
is  to  keep  these  cars  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  to  sell  as  mementoes  the 
portions  of  the  tree  cut  a.way  in  their  construction. 

An  enterprising  Nebraska  man  says  that  he  will  take  to  the  Exposition  i 
crowd  of  50,000  school  children  from  Omaha  and  vicinity.  He  proposes  to  have 
each  car  load  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  he  has  already  begun  negotiations  with 
the  railroads  for  special  rates  and  special  trains. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  visitor  to  the  Exposition  may  see  the  celebra- 
ted Spitzer  art  collection,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  of  European  art  m 
the  world,  and  valued  at  above  $4,000,000.  M.  Spitzer,  of  Paris,  is  dead,  and 
the  magnificent  collection  is  for  sale.  It  is  the  hope  of  artists  all  over  the  worW 
that  this  treasure  may  be  kept  together,  and  all  are  looking  to  America  for  the 
purchaser.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  Spitzer  heirs  is  anxious  that  the  collecUoB 
shall  go  to  America,  and  he  will  do  everything  possible  to  bring  this  aoout.  The 
bringing  of  the  collection  to  the  Exposition  must  be  the  work  of  private  enter- 
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p^rise,  and  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  it  is  claimed,  if  the  owners  can  be  insured 
^r€:>m,  loss.    This  collection  includes  everything-  known  in  art  during  the  middle 

Lieutenant  Little,  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  sailed  for  Europe  to  com- 
f>lete  tlie  plans  for  reproducing  the  caravals  which  formed  the  fleet  of  Columbus. 
I-Te  c&.rries  letters  of  introduction  from  the  State  Department  to  Minister  Grubbs 
^nd  other  representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad.    The  Spanish  Minister 
*ias  also  g-iven  him  letters  to  various  officials  at  Madrid.    Before  going  to  Spain, 
Lieutenant  Little  will  visit  the  museums  at  Paris,  London,  and  The  Hague,  as. 
valuable  histon'cal  material  can  be  obtained  in  those  museums.    The  Lieutenant 
lias  consulted  with  ship-builders  in  this  country,  and  they  have  advised  him  that 
Che     best    way  to  secure  a  reproduction  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Nina    will  be  to  have    most  of  the  work  done  by  the  Spanish  or  Italian  ship- 
builciers       The  modern  American  vessel  is  so  vastly  different  from  the  fleet  of 
Coltinnbus  that  ship-builders  here  have  found  it  difficult  to  plan  a  reproduction. 
They  have  all  agreed,   however,  that  the  methods  in  vogue  abroad,  where  ship- 
oarpentery  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  will  produce 
results    in   keeping  with  historic  accuracy.     Caravals  will  necessarily  be  given  a 
smaller  draught  than  the  original  vessels  of  Columbus,  because  they  are  to  pass 
throug^h  the  Welland  Canal,  but  in  other  respects  the  reproduction  is  likely  to  be 
a  faithful  one. 

WiTMiN  one  week  the  University  Extension  movement  was  a  leading  subject 
of  thougrht  and  discussion  in  five  great  gatherings.  On  Thursday,  July  9,  George 
JFrancis  James  read  a  paper  on  this  movement  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Bedford,  Pa.  On  the  same  morning  Professor  Willis 
Bougrhton  spoke  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland,  at  Ocean  City, 
Md.;  anci  in  the  afternoon  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  addressed  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Chautauqua.  On  Friday  the  session  of  the  University 
CZonxroca^tion,  at  Albany,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Extension  Teaching, 
and  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  of  the  National  Association,  consid- 
ered   the  subject  on  Thursday,  July  16.  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto. 

The  work  of  University  Extension  was  formally  organized  in  Chicago  on 
June  10.  The  a^airs  of  the  Society  will  be  managed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four. 
Amon^  the  members  already  chosen  are  President  Rogers,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity;  President  Roberts,  of  Lake  Forest  University ;  ex-Regent  Peabody  and 
E)r.  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  McVeagh.  No 
better  place  could  be  founa  in  the  West  for  the  establishing  of  this  system,  and 
under  goad  management  it  will  doubtless  attain  a  great  success. 


■**"      ^ w      — V     «!,    Will    UUULrtl*;^'^   0I.V01I1    a   ^.wai.   oux.x.w^o. 

George  Krancis  James,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  for 
last  two  years  Professor  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
assunne  the  manag^ing  editorship  of  ** University  Extension,*'  the  official 
>f  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teachine. 


the  last 
tion  to 
org^an  of 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  who  has  done 
excellent  worlc  in  Extension  Teaching  in  Indianapolis,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
Social,  Political,  and  Municipal  Institutions  in  Cornell  University. 

Prof*.  Jam^es  H.  Cankield,  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  and  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association,  has  accepted  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Nebraska  University  at  Lincoln,  which  was  tendered  him  some  time  ago. 
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President  John  Eaton,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  President  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  He  will  devote  himself 
to  literary  work. 

Prof.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  University,  speaks  in  most  complimentary  terms 
of  the  work  of  John  C.  McMynn,  of  Madison,  now  a  student  in  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  of  that  University,  in  carrying  on  a  photographic  study 
of  the  electric  arc.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed,  but  Professor  Nichols  indi- 
cates that  it  will  lead  to  results  of  considerable  importance. 


Major  B.  A.  McMuUan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Greene  county,  at 
the  courthouse  thereof,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  August,  1891,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  an  all- wise  Providence  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
friend  and  brother,  Major  B.  A.  McMullan,  who  had  been  an  active  and  efl&dent 
co-worker  as  trustee  of  the  Stanardsville  School  District  ever  since  the  present 
school  system  was  inaugurated  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Board  has  sustained  a  loss  almost  irrepara- 
ble, the  county  one  of  its  best  citizens,  and  his  neighborhood  one  of  its  most 
useful  members,  and  his  family  a  kind,  magnanimous,  and  affectionate  husband 
and  father. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family  and  to  the 
Educational  Journal  for  publication. 

George  B.  Jennings,  Chairman. 

Z.  K.  Page,  Clerk. 
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EDITOfilAL. 

We  feel  that  an  explantion  is  due  to  our  subscribers  for  the  non-appearance 
of  the  Journal  for  the  month  of  July.  It  is  the  first  time  in  its  history, « 
believe,  that  any  such  failure  has  occurred.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custoffl 
of  many  of  our  contemporaries  to  take  a  sort  of  holiday  in  midsummer,  and 
some  issue  only  ten  numbers  for  the  year ;  but  no  such  custom  has  ever  obtained 
favor  with  us.    We  have  always  published  twelve  numbers  a  year. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  active  editor  of  the  Journal  was  absent  from 
his  office  conducting  an  Institute  in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  and  could  not 
perform  editorial  duty  ;  the  senior  editor  was  so  engrossed  with  the  work  of  to 
office  as  Superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Richmond  that  he  could  give 
it  no  attention.  The  regular  issue  was,  therefore,  omitted  for  July,  and  as  a 
compensation  for  it,  we  have  made  this  a  double  number.  We  thus  make  up 
the  usual  amount  of  matter,  and  our  subscribers  lose  nothing,  and  we  hope  ih» 
explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

This  failure  was  not  anticipated  when  the  June  number  was  issued,  or  tbe 
announcement  would  have  been  made  then. 
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The  meeting  of  the  "Teachers*  Association  of  Virginia  *'  at  Bedford  City 

July  1—3,  was  a  very  gratifying  success  both  as  to  the  number  in  attendance  and 
as  to  the  character  of  the  exercises.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Association 
was  provisionally  organized  last  year,  and  this  was  its  first  regular  meeting. 
The  conference  of  county  and  city  Superintendents  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Association.  The  Hon.  John  E.  Massev,  State  Superintendent,  presided 
over  the  joint  bodies,  and  Prof.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Portsmouth 
Pligrh  School,  acted  as  Secretary,  ably  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander  McGilvray 
the  very  efficient  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  ' 

The  executive  committee  appointed  last  year,  prepared  a  most  excellent 
i>rogrramme,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  involving  many  questions  of 
stipreme  importance  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  general 
education.  The  papers  which  were  presented  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
on  these  various  subjects  were  of  a  high  order,  and  we  are  sure  that  an  impulse 
viras  g^iven  to  the  work  which  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

^Ve  were  present  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  and  would  have 
p^repared  matter  from  the  proceedings  for  publication  in  the  Journal,  but  it 
was  our  confident  expectation  that  we  would  be  furnished  with  the  official 
report ;  and  we  preferred  to  have  it  in  that  form  rather  than  in  scraps.  It  has 
since  heen  determined,  we  believe,  to  print  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form; 
ana  we  regret  that  we  cannot  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  our  readers  in 
this  regrard.  We  have  not  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  which 
was  adopted,  nor  with  a  list  of  the  regular  committees. 

I-Ion.  John  E.  Massey,  State  Superintendent,  was  elected  President,  and 
Pror.  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Secretary.  We  do  not  know  what  other  officers  were 
provided  for.  When  the  official  record  appears,  we  will  give  our  readers  a  fuller 
account  of  what  was  said  and  done. 

The  Institutes,  held  under  State  authority,  during  the  present  summer, 

have  heen  unusually  successful.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has  been  larger 
than  for  many  years,  while  their  earnestness,  constancy  and  attention  have  been 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Our  teachers  are  realizing  more  and  more  their  needs,  are 
appreciating:  more  fully  their  responsibilities,  are  taking  greater  pride  in  their 
^vork  ;  and  are,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement — often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  conduct  one  for  the  second  time  in  the  beautiful  town 
of  Hs^rrisonhurg,  in  the  county  of  Rockingham.  In  the  Journal  for  September, 
1890,  we  wrote  of  our  first  association  with  its  people,  with  the  teachers  who 
assembled  there,  and  with  the  instructors  who  aided  in  the  work.  Our  second 
visit  has  but  streng^thened  the  views  which  we  then  expressed.  The  town  has 
grown  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  we  anticipated.  It  has  suffered  from  an 
epidemic  of  "boom."  Two  land  companies  were  organized  last  year,  one  of 
which  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  work  of 
helping  forward  the  progress  of  the  town  with  promising  prospects.  The  other 
proved  a  failure,  and  brought,  we  think,  something  of  disaster  with  its  failure. 
But  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  character  of  its  people.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  see  of  them  the  more  we  admire  them  and  their  goodly  heritage.  They  are 
a  noble  people,  and  understand  fully  how  to  receive  and  take  care  of  the 
stranger  within  their  gates. 

We  met  very  many  of  the  teachers  who  were  memb^^  of  the  Institute  last 
year,  and  with  great  pleasure  renewed  the  acquaintance  ^^en  formed.    We  also 
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met  many  who  were  not  with  us  last  year.  Probably  as  many  as  forty  or  fiftj 
per  cent,  were  new  members ;  but  all,  both  new  and  old,  entered  upon  the  work 
with  admirable  spirit,  and  pursued  it  with  unflagging  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  w( 
hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Institute  will  be  felt  in  all  the  schools  there  repre 
sented,  during  the  ensuing  session. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  find  fuller  particulars  about  all  the  Institutes  is 
the  '*  Official  Department"  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

— We  expected  to  present  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  some  account  of  ihi 
National  Educational  Association,  which  held  its  meeting  last  month  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  also  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee ;  but  since  our  return  to  the  city  we  have  been  so  closely  occupied 
with  other  and  imperative  duties  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read  the 
proceedings  of  those  bodies  We  must,  therefore,  defer  any  notice  of  them  to 
a  future  number. 
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Book  Notices. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  By  A.  Albin  Fischer.  Philadelphia:  Fischers 
School  of  Languages.     Paper,  40  cents ;   cloth,  60  cents. 

This  course  of  lessons  was  intended  for  the  author's  own  use  in  his  "  School  of  Itf- 
guages,*'  but  is  given  its  present  form  to  make  it  accessible  also  to  others  who  may  see  it 
to  use  it.  It  is  designed  essentially  for  oral  instruction.  The  teacher  who  woald  o&da* 
take  to  simply  explain  the  lessons  according  to  the  old  fashion,  would  soon  find  himso 
in  possession  of  the  wrong  book.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  guide,  aad  tbe 
pupil  with  the  right  sort  of  implement  to  work  with  and  the  right  kind  of  nuteriil  ta 
work  upon. 

Prof.  Fischer  has  had  large  experience  and  much  success  in  language  teaching,  ^ 
others  may  profitably  follow  his  methods. 

DUTY.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  JuHus  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Late  President  rf 
Amherst  College.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

In  this  little  book  Dr.  Seelye  has  attempted  to  give  to  the  cardinal  principles  and  d* 
chief  facts  of  morals  a  treatment  which  should  be  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  ippr^ 
hensible  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  He  has,  therefore,  produced  a  book  suitable  for  an  etriy 
grade  of  schools,  and  which  will  prove  valuable  in  the  important  work  of  which  it  treiti. 
We  heartily  commend  it. 

A  PRIMARY  WORD  BOOK,  Embracing  Thorough  Drills  in  Articulation  andinaj 
the  Difficulties  of  Spelling  and  Sound  to  be  met  with  in  Primary  Reading.  By  Sjim 
E.  Buckbee,  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  School  No.  19,  New  York  uty* 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  title,  which  we  have  quoted  in  full,  indicates  the  character  of  this  book,  and  b 
suggestive  of  thoroughness,  which  is,  indeed,  its  characteristic.  It  gives  fnU  and  cofl' 
plcte  drill  in  sounds,  and  the  treatment  of  the  syltable  is  more  satisfactory  than  one  usaallT 
finds  in  a  work-book.  We  think  that  long  and  difficult  words  are  introduced  too  earljrtf° 
occur  rather  rapidly  for  effective  primary  work.  This,  however,  can  be  largely  controlw^ 
by  the  teacher. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  An  Elementary  Text- Book  for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemmon,  Superintendent  City 
Scbiools,  Sherman,  Texas.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  ^1.25. 

To  those  who  wish  to  form  their  judgment  of  authors  from  the  opinions  of  others,  or 
leho  teach  literature  by  what  is  written  adouf  it,  this  book  will  be  very  acceptable.  It  is 
both  biographical  and  critical,  and  the  style  is  elegant,  so  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
interested.  Many  of  the  selections  are  followed  by  questions  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of 
little  value. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  publishers'  work  sustains  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  the  house. 


POLYEUCTE  PAR  PIERRE  CORNEILLE.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Alc^  Portier,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana.     Boston :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  35  cents. 

The  editor  believes  that  this  edition  of  Polyeucte  is  the  first  published  in  this  country, 
and  he  hopes  that  the  students  of  French  in  America  will  appreciate  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  literature.  The  notes  are  philological,  grammatical,  explanatory,  but 
chiefly  literary.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  thoroughly  the  character  of  the 
play,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  power  of  interest  in  other  works  suggested  by  the 
tragedy  analyzed. 

PIERRE  ET  CAMILLE  PAR  ALFRED  De  MUSSET.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  O.  B.  Super,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Dickinson  College,  'Car- 
lisle, Pa.      Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  20  cents. 

By  some  mishap  this  story  of  De  Musset  got  into  a  binding  intended  for  another  book. 
The  editor  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  author,  and  his  notes,  while  not  full,  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

PESTALOZZI :  His  Educational  Work  and  Principles.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  Editor 
of  the  School  Journal  (N.  Y.).     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  No.  IS  of  "Teachers'  Manuals'*  published  by  this  firm,  and  gives  in  small 
soace  the  main   points  of  interest  and  value  in  the  life  and  work  of  Pestalozzi. 

OTTTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  with  Chronological  Table,  Sug- 
ecstions  and  Test  Questions.  By  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
E.  L.  KeUogg  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  intended  for  young  teachers  or  for  those  intending  to  teach.     It  is 
introduction  furnishing  a  frame  work  within  which  future  acquisitions  may  be  disposed. 


The  suggestions 


and  test  questions  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  review,  and  the  whole  is 


By  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D. 


1      nded  to  precede  the  larger  and  more  detailed  works  on  the  subject. 

^TT^T  TME  OF  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

.    ^ork  also,  is  merely  an  introduction,  but  it  is  well  prepared,  and  will  serve  a 
*!Lxc^  to  all  who  propose  to  study  (as  every  teacher  or  intending  teacher  should) 

^  T>uTKCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE   FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.     By  I.  O. 
'^^^kislow,  A.  M.      New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

far  are  we  to  go  in  common  school  work  ?    Is  there  to  be  no  limit  to  the  cur. 
T    Tt  is  claimed  already  that  it  is  too  extensive;  that  more  is  undertaken  than 
ncnlum  r     *»^ 
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ought  to  be  attempted.  And  yet,  it  seems  that  we  are  to  take  in  Agricolture.  At  least, 
we  have  here  a  text  book  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  book  is  all  right,  bat  we  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the  common  schools. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  A  Text-Book  for  Use  in  Public  Scboob, 
High  Schools  and.  Normal  Schools,  and  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  Teacheis.  Bj 
Alex.  L.  Peterman,  Late  Principal  and  Professor  of  Civil  Government  in  the  Nonnil 
School  of  the  Kentucky  Slate  College,  and  Member  of  the  Kentucky  Sutc  Semlt 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Here  is  a  book,  simple,  lucid  in  style,  direct  in  statement,  and  based  on  correct  peda- 
gogical principles.  From  first  to  last  it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  nnkiiowi 
Beginning  with  the  home,  it  presents  in  turn  an  intelligent  view  of  all  the  intermediate 
governmental  units  up  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  Australian  BaQot. 
System  is  described  and  illustrated,  the  topical  method  of  arrangement  is  observed,  and 
suggestive  questions  for  review  are  introduced. 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  Seth  L.  Stewart.  New  York:  Ameriai 
Book  Company.     Price  $  i .  1 2. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  text -book  is  its  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  associ- 
ation.    E^ch  book  treats  of  one  subject,  and  each  section  of  one  subdivision  of  the  sabjecL 

Perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  the  book  is  the  system  of  graded  exercises  which  iff 
presented  in  such  order  that  their  successive  solution  causes  a  constant  growth  in  the 
power  of  thought,  analytic  and  synthetic. 

In  the  treatment  of  each  part  of  the  work  the  inductive  method  has  been  emplofed; 
yet  the  author  has  been  conservative  in  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  usual  phraseolo^ 
of  propositions  and  a  wholesome  rigor  in  demonstration. 

INTRODUCTORY  LANGUAGE  WORK.  A  Simple,  Varied  and  Pleasing,  bat 
Methodical,  Series  of  Exercises  in  English  to  Precede  the  Study  of  Technical  Gnfr 
mar.  By  Alonzo  Reed,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  Word  Lessons,"  and  Joint  Author* 
*«Reed  and  Kellogg's  Lessons  in  English,"  etc.  New  York;  Effingham,  Majmaw 
&  Co..  Publishers. 

Professor  Reed  needs  no  introduction  to  Virginia  teachers,  and  they  will  need  titlie 
prompting  to  endorse  his  book. 

The  merits  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  every  lesson  a»l 
every  detail  contributes  to  a  carefully  devised  plan  and  purpose,  and  will  be  best  apprco* 
ated  by  the  teacher  who  gives  them  a  thorough  examination,  or  makes  a  practical  let  0 
them  in  the  class-room. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  A  brief  History  of  its  Grammatical  Changes  and  to 
Vocabulary,  with  Exercises  on  Synonyms,  Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  Word-Analn»5  «y 
Word-Building.  A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Brainerd  Kd- 
logg,  LL.  D.,  and  Alonzo  Reed.  A.  M.  New  York :  Effingham,  Maynard  &  ^ 
Publishers. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  book  with  pleasure.  Our  acquaintance  with  previoo 
works  by  the  same  authors  had  prepared  us  for  the  thorough  scholarship  which  we  m 
here,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  scientific  and  critical  study  of  the  English  \iS^f^ 
will  receive  a  new  impetus  from  it. 

PHYSICS  BY  EXPERIMENT.  An  Elementary  Text-book  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Bf 
Edward  B.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  and^' 
turer.  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  YoA-  ^^ 
ham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

As  a  rule,  text-books  upon  Physics  are  two  difficult  for  beginners.    That  cha(g<  ^' 
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not  \>c  brought  against  this  book.  It  is  really  elementary  in  its  character ;  but  the  amount 
of  ^work  given  and  the  method  of  acquiring  it  will  be  found  the  shortest,  the  easiest,  and 
^b^  surest  preparation  to  the  study  of  advanced  Physics.  It  gives  large  scope  for  indivuiual 
^nrorky  and  its  method  accords  with  the  doctrine  that  self  development  should  be  encour- 
>cl  to  the  fullest  extent. 


lEiOR.  ACE  MANN.  By  F^lix  Pccaut.  A  Review  of  The  Work  and  Writings  of  Horace 
Nfax&D,  by  M.  J.  Ganfres,  Ex-Principal  and  Municipal  Councillor  of  Paris.  (Translated 
rrom  the  Revue  Pedagogique,  March,  1888.)     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

^A.I>X>RESS  of  Richard  G.  Moulton,  A.  M.,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  on  the  University 
£:xtension  Movement.  Published  by  The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  1602  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

1_72^I  VERSITY  EXTENSION.  A  Monthly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Popular 
Education.  Vol.1.  No.  i,  July,  189 1.  Contents:  The  American  Society.  The 
Fundamental  Distinctions  between  Elementary  and  Higher  Instruction.  The  Endow- 
nsexit  of  University  Extension.  The  History  of  a  Branch  Society.  The  Formation 
of  a.  I-»ocal  Centre.  Notes.  Current  Literature.  Published  by  J.  Hazeltine  Shinn 
for  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  Philadelphia. 
Yearly  subscription,  I3. 


<:E:NSUS    BULLETIN. 
"^Tasliington,  D.  C.  : 


No.    84.     Statistics  of  Education. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


By  James    H.   Blodgett. 


REPORT    ON  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  FOR  SPELLING   FOREIGN  GEOGRAPHIC 
jg-^A^MES.      Washington ;  Navy  Department. 

«r  ,A.ll    the    chart  and  map  producing  countries  are  now  practically  in  accord  in  their 
rales  for  geographic  nomenclature,  but  ihe  working  of  these  rules  may  not  be  immediate." 

TJlS'lTEr)    STATES  BOARD  ON  GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES.     Decisions  of  the  Board. 
^  Bulletin  No.  3.     Issued  August  i,  1891.     City  of  Washington. 

-i-i-T-ffT     UNIVERSITY  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION.     Laboratories   and 
^"^'Xquaria  located  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J. 

1"be  -work  undertaken   by  this  association   is  purely  scientific  and  educational  in  its 
racter,  and    deserves  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  press  and  the  public.    Terms 
^ r     me»xit>««^**'P  •    »^"***^   members,  $$.00     per  annum';   life  members,  ;^ioo.oo  composi- 
^^         £^^  .    founders,  $Soo,cx}  composition  fee. 


tion 
NORTH 


CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  Bulletin 
TMo  76  Plant  Diseases  and  How  to  Combat  Them.  H.  B.  Battle,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
auttd  State  Chemist;  H.  L.  Harris,  B.  S.,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SovJrti.      By   J.    H.  Thirf,  of  I/)ng  Island  City,^New  York. 
^meHcan  Banner,  27  Park  Place. 


New  York:   The 


^-i-AT  OGUE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF   WILLIAM    AND    MARY   AND  STATE 
-CA^^Xle  NORMAL  COLLEGE.     Sessioni89o-'9i.    Studenu,   ,82. 

aTALOGUE  of    ROANOKE  COLLEGE.     Thirty-Eighth  Session,  i890-'9i-     Stu- 
^  aents,  130. 

^^jj  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  lUKA  NORMAL  INSTITUTE.     luka,  Mississippi, 
^         Students,  436. 

mmrr^R.lClNGMAN'S     SCHOOL   UNITED    RELIEF    WORKS,    S.    E.  C,    109   weit 
Kifty-fourth  atreet.  New  York. 
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THE  INDIANA   UNIVERSITY.      Annual  Catalogue  for  the  Sixty-Scwty  O^tj^ 
Year.    Bloomington,  Indiana.    Students,  394. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.     An  Address  before  the  Students  of  the  Indiana \3w«. 
sity  by  John  Merle  Coulter,  President-elect. 


i 


Publishers*  Notes. 

Elegant  Fashion  Books.— The  new  fashion  journals,  **La  Mode,"  "U 
Mode  de  Paris,*' and  "Album  des  Modes,"  published  by  A.  McDowell  &Ca, 
4  west  Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  are  the  most  elegant  of  their  kind  ever 
brought  to  our  notice.  The  styles  are  drawn  by  the  best  artists;  and  the  books 
are  produced  by  rival  houses  in  Paris,  each  trying  to  excel  the  other  in  the 
character  of  its  publications.  Formerly  they  were  printed  only  in  French;  but 
they  are  now  published  in ,  English  for  the  use  of  American  readers.  These 
journals  furnish  the  styles  one  month  in  advance  of  any  similar  publications; 
and  they  have  a  practical  department,  in  which  lessons  are  given  each  monrii 
on  how  to  make  dresses,  etc.  The  admirable  fashions,  the  lessons  in  dress- 
making, and  the  giving  of  the  styles  one  month  earlier  than  heretofore  are  strong 
points  in  favor  of  these  fashion  books,  causiug  them  to  be  called  '*  The  Faiw-  , 
ites."    These  excellent  publications  can  be  obtained  from  all  newsdealers. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  July  number  of  the  Educational  Review  are  00 
topics  of  current  interest.  Bishop  Spalding's  article  on  "  Religious  Instruction 
in  Stale  Schools  "  furnishes  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  late  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby's -discussion  of  "  Religion  in  the  Common  Schools  "  in  the  May  number. 
Principal  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  High  School,  ^^ifi 
has  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  contributes  his  second 
paper  on  "The  American  High  School."  Principal  George  E.  Hardy  describes 
the  "  Functions  of  Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools  "  ;  and  W.  B.  Shaw.  o( 
the  Albany  State  Library,  tells  of  *'  Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  Uniietl 
States."  The  number  also  contains  "Contemporary  Educational  Thought  ia 
France,"  by  Gabriel  Compayr^;  Discussions  by  James  L.  Hughes  and  Paul  R. 
Shipman  ;  Editorials ;  Education  in  Foreign  Periodicals  ;  and  Book  Reviews. 

All  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  as  it  coo- 
tains  many  articles  of  great  value.  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned  John 
C.  Rope's  critical  paper  on  "General  Sherman";  Henry  C.  Lea's  "A Colonial 
Inquisitor,"  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  state  of  affairs  and  misgovemmeot 
in  Spanish  America  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  Wendell  P.  Gar- 
rison's **  Reform  of  the  Senate";  a  complete  story  by  Henry  James,  entitled 
*' Marriages"  ;  a  new  poem,  "Harebell,"  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman;  con- 
tinuations of  the  two  serial  stories,  Mary  H.  Catherwood's  "The  Lady  of  Fort 
St.  John,"  and  Frank  R.  Stockton's  "The  House  of  Martha";  the  customary 
reviews,  among  them  those  of  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  **  Life  of  Browning."  and 
of  Goldwin  Smith's  **  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  "  ;  and  the  usual  Com- 
ment on  New  Books  and  the  Contributor's  Club. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  the  German  Emperor,  contri- 
butes an  article  to  the  August  number  of  The  Century  on  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Emperor's  reign— the  third  anniversary  of  his  ascent  to  the  throne  having 
taken  place  on  the  15th  of  June.    Mr.  Bigelow  believes  that  "  since  Frederick 
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ebe  Great  no  king  of  Prussia  has  understood  his  business  like  this  emperor,*'^ 
strtd  in  this  article  he  gives  what  he  considers  the  secret  of  the  power  of  William 
II  -w^itli  his  people,  and  incidentally  contributes  many  facts  regarding  his  life. 

This  number  of  The  Century  is  especially  rich  in  illustrated  articles  and 
oom  |>lete  stories,  and  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bigrelow's  paper  include  a  number 
of  ^\rievirs  of  the  palaces  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  engraved  portraits  of  the 
£^rni>eror  and  Empress  form  a  double  frontispiece. 

F^rofessor  John  Fiske  will  open  the  ^^'pi^xv^y^r  Popular  Science  Monthly  with 
SL  r>ai>er  on  *'The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  its  Scope  and  Influence,"  which  cannot 
£gjll  to  gr>ve  the  reader  a  better  understanding  of  this  great  method  than  generally 
-^^^^v-Siils.  An  essay  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  '*The  Limits  of  State  Duties."  Mr. 
3f>^noer  maintains  that  an  industrial  State  should  not  attempt  to  mould  artifi- 
^j^jly  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  citizens,  and  gives  several  striking 
I  ^^^inces  in  which  such  paternalism  has  wretchedly  failed  of  its  purpose.  Con- 
X\xxvM^'^^S  ^^^  "Warfare  of  Science"  series,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  will  relate  how 
jj  ^^l^ne  succeeded  fetichism  as  the  reliance  of  the  Western  world  in  checking 
^jj^  r-£L  va£:es  of  epidemics.  A  fifth  paper,  concerning  "  Glass  in  Science,**  will  be 
add^d  to  the  fascinating  illustrated  series  on  glass-making,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hen- 
j  ^^^^n-  I^  describes  the  making  of  spectacle-glasses,  the  grinding  of  lenses  for 
telescopes,  the  blowing  and  graduating  of  thermometer-tubes,  and  the  making 
f  \^^<^,rome\^^r%  ^\^C'  The  question,  "Can  we  Always  Count  Upon  the  Sun?** 
■  aslc«^»  though  not  in  any  sensational  manner,  by  Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  The 
-jQt  period,  now  approaching  its  maximum,  makes  this  query  very  timely. 

j-^_  C^.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  a  Manual  of  Plane  Geometry^ 

th«  Heuristic  plan,  with  numerous  extra  exercises,  both  Theorems  and  Pro- 

^1    ms     fo^  advanced  work,  by  G.  Irving  Hopkins,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 

PH    sics,   Manchester  High  School,  N.  H.,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Safford, 

of  WTillianis  College. 

The  book  is  designed  primarily  for  the  author's  pupils,  and  secondarily  for 
r^onstantly  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are  getting  more  and  more 
\'^  3tisfied  with  the  old  methods  of  teaching  geometry. 

"*^^  /v  Iso  Stifter's  Das  Hatdedorf^  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Otto 
1-1'    11     r     instructor  in  Brown's  School,  Philadelphia.    This  little  prose-idyl  is  one 
^c^'€x^r*^  **  Studien."    The  language  is  simple  and  modern,  and  the  work  truly         ' 

artis  1     '^^  Ooethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea^  edited  with  introduction,  commen- 
ncJ  bibliography  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Hewitt,  of  Cornell  University.     The  editor 
^^"^  *  ^       1^  ^  to  lead  from  the  study  of  this  poem  to  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  author, 
h3S  so    -^^^^i-et  the  poem  from  the  poet  himself.    The  sources  of  the  poem,  the 
and  *^,^    language  and  the  language  of  the  time  have  been  carefully  studied. 
aiitHor  ^^^^  ^.^j  guide  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  poem  and  afford  mate- 
Tiie  «     "    critical  study  of  the  language. 

rial  ^*_^       ,^^ill  issue  very  soon  "Studies  in  United  States  History,"  for  use  m 
ar  Schools,  by  Mary  Sheldon-Barnes,  author  of  the  ««  Studies  in  General 
Gratxitn  ^^  ^^^  Earl  Barnes,  Professor  of  History  in  Stanford  University,  Califonua. 
Hi3tor3^»  ^    of  this  book  are:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  deal  with  historical  material 
THe    ^^"Laria  ;    to  train  him  to  see  the  fact  and  catch  the  spi^   ^f  what  he  reads  ; 
at:   ^"^^       ^f  tHe  character  and  influence  of  men  and  acts,  at^^  .^  gee  the  relations 
to  juci^«      ^^    ^;ject  in  historic  events;  to  give  him  a  symp^^.  ^  .    appreciation  of 
of  ^^^^^iop««^**^  °^  o"^  American  life  and  character;  to    J^.      yjitn  a<^^^^  '^^^ 
tbe    <J«^  of  our  history  in  their  relations  of  time  and  pi^^^^ 

of    tVl«  ^^^  *^*^<i€. 
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Also  shortly  Goethe's  Meisterwerke^  edited  by  Dr.  William  Berahardt.  This 
volume  attempts  to  supply  a  desideratum  felt  by  students  who  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  complete  works  of  Goethe.  It  will  contain 
selections,  complete  in  themselves,  and  regarded  as  the  most  attractive  and 
generally  interesting  of  every  kind  of  Goethe*s  poetical  and  prose  v^ritings.  It 
will  also  contain,  besides  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  the  literary  history  of 
each  selection;  information  on  the  sources  used  by  the  poet;  copious  notes; 
opinions  of  noted  critics  ;  and  suggestive  help-notes  for  word-translation.  The 
book  is  planned  for  school  and  home  use  of  those  who  have  mastered  a  grammar 
and  reader. 

They  will  issue  this  month  Andersen's  BUderbuch  ohne  Bilder^  an  illustrated 
edition,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Readers  ol  this 
charming  work  will  welcome  an  edition  by  this  well-known  teacher  and  editor. 

Also  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales  in  French  for  Young  or  Old  Children,  Selected 
and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  The  edition  will  contain  a  number  of  favorite  fairy  tales  by 
Perrault,  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  etc.,  offering  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  with 
helpful  notes  and  vocabulary. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  just  published  "The  Gate  to  Caesar."  By  Wm.  C 
Collar.  Principal  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  author  of  "  The  Begin- 
ner's Latin  Book,"  "  Practical  Latin  Composition,"  etc.  Caesar's  Conamentaries 
is  the  first  continuous  Latin  read  in  a  great  many  schools,  but  it  is  confessedly 
too  hard  for  beginners.  The  result  is  waste  of  time  and  waste  of  labor.  The 
object  of  this  little  book  is  to  save  both  by  distributing  difficulties.  "  Divide  and 
conquer."  The  text  of  one  book  of  *'  Caesar's  Gallic  War  "  is  simplified,  chiefly 
by  omissions;  but  beside  the  simplified  text  of  each  chapter  is  placed  the  full 
text,  which  maybe  studied  in  immediate  succession,  or  be  deferred  till  the  learn- 
er's wings  are  grown.  Synonymous  Latin  words  are  given  at  the  foot  of  lh« 
page  to  enlarge  the  learner's  vocabulary,  full  explanatory  notes  follow  the  tat, 
and  on  each  chapter  of  the  simplified  text  a  brief  exercise  is  given  for  translation 
into  Latin. 

Also,  *'  Ethics  for  Young  People."  By  C.  C.  Everett,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Harvard  University.  This  little  work  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  text-book 
in  the  study  of  practical  Ethics.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  character: 
and  it  treats  of  duties  towards  one's  self,  of  duties  towards  others;  and  of  helps 
and  hindrances  in  right  doing.  It  seeks  to  do  this  not  by  common  place  moral- 
izing, but  by  stimulating  the  thought  and  imagination.  It  may  be  used  by  scholars 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  Where  pupils  are  too  young  to  use  the  book 
themselves,  it  will  serve  as  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  by  suggesting  a  systematic 
and  logical  line  of  work  for  the  instruction  in  morals,  and  the  subject  matterviB 
furnish  excellent  material  for  each  lesson. 

They  will  have  ready  in  August  ''The  Story  of  Our  Continent,"  A  Readinf 
Book  in  the  Geography  of  North  America,  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Har- 
vard University.  (Illustrated.)  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  set  before  the 
student  a  simple  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  continent  of  Nortk 
America  has  come  to  its  present  physical  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shot 
how  this  physical  state  affects  the  life  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  it  seeks 
to  secure  a  clear  conception  of  the  geography  of  the  continent  by  showing  in* 
very  simple  manner  the  geological  evolution  of  its  features.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  grammar  schools  and  may  advantageously  be  used  as  a  reader  in 
connection  with  a  regular  text-book  in  geography.    As  an  introduction,  by  the 
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^wsiy  <yf  our  own  continent,  to  the  study  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  it 
^v^ill    t>e  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  value. 

A  Iso  ••  Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on  Poetry,  with  Reference  to  Aristotle's 

I>oetics."     Edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  editor  of  Sidney's 

II>eie»ice  of  Poesy,  &c.    The  study  of  what  is  essential  and  what  accidental  in 

j>c>etry  is  more  and  more  engaging  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  particularly 

those    occupied  with  educational  work.    Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy,  edited  by 

jpt-c>fl    Cook,  and  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry,  jnearly  ready,  also  edited  by  Prof. 

CZo^y^j  gpive  the  opinions  oi  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of  theory,    Newman's 

^^sssty    expresses  the  view  of  one  who  was  a  man  of  both  action  and  theory. 

;3^;sic]es  this,  the  Essay  is  a  notable  example  of  the  literary  work  of  one  who 

hia^   l>een  considered  the  greatest  master  of  style  in  this  generation.    The  illus- 

^^£i^t:ive  apparatus  provided  by  the  editor  includes  some  practical  hints  on  the 

^X\:ic^y  of  Oreek  drama  in  English,  an  index,  an  analysis,  and  a  few  suggestive 

notes- 

They  will  publish  this  summer  "  Starland."  Talks  with  Young  People  about 
tHe  VVonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal  Astrono- 
g^^r  or  Ireland.  Illustrated.  12  mo.  Cloth.  388  pages.  This  book,  based 
tJT>or%  tv*ro  courses  of  Christmas  lectures  delivered  to  children  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tutio*'*  Great  Britain,  presents  in  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  manner  the 
fu  ncia.m  en  tal  facts  and  ideas  of  Astronomy.  The  author's  eminence  as  a  scientist 
-  y^  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  To  read  a  half  dozen  pages  would 
satisfy  any  one  of  its  fascination  for  young  readers.  As  a  supplementary  reading 
,  1^    for    upper  grammarlgrades,  preparatory  to  the  study  in  the  high  school  of 

Voting's  Lessons  in  Astronomy  or  Elements  in  Astronomy,  it  could  hardly  be 
recommended  too  highly.  To  follow  this:  Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy, 
"Voun^'s  Elements  in  Astronomy,  Young's  General  Astronomy. 

A-lso,  Whitney  and  Lockwood's  English  Grammar.    Whitney's  Essentials  of 
Ensrlish    Grammar,   revised  for  younger  pupils,  by  Mrs.  Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood, 
^^g-  of  "  Lessons  in  English,"   under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whitney.    The  pur- 
^  ^f  this   edition  is  to  furnish  a  text-book  in  English  grammar  for  pupils  in 

th^  ^pper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  The  editor's  aim  has  been  to  simplify 
Vi  ori^^natl  work,  without  impairing  the  distinctive  features  which  have  made  it 
*  ^  cceptable  text-book  for  older  pupils  in  high  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
^^  -  I  features  of  the  revisionjare  topical  arrangement,  abundant  exercises,  and 
^^  elementary  treatment  throughout.    Whitney's  Essentials,  which  has  been 

*^"^  ^ilv'  increasing  in  sale,  will  continue  to  be  published  and  recommended. 
^^^^ 'X'hcy  have  in  press  "  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,"  Vol.  i.    Edited  by 
-     ^^it>ert   S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University.    Many  English  classics  have  been 
*^5^   Vi  ^s    if  every  student  of  English  were  a  thoroughly  equipped  scholar  in 


Latin 


an 


^^  Oreek,  needing  only  to  be  reminded  of  parallel  passages  in  the 
^^y  ^  and  quite  capable  of  translating  them  at  sight.  This  pleasing  fiction 
^^^^^y^ctited  the  wider  diffusion  of  some  of  the  greatest  books  in  the  language, 

^^^  ^^  vvhic^"    need  helps  to  their  full  elucidation,  but  which,  once  elucidatea, 

t>ooKS      ^^^^    with  inspiration  and  guidance.    Among  these   books  is  Bacon's 

^^^     ^ncernent  of  Learning. 

yVdva     ^^^  present  edition  the  quotations  from  the  ancient  tongues  are  all  rele- 

^  to  tt»^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  P*^®'  ^"^  ^^^^^  P'^^®  *"  ^^^  ^^Xt  is  supP^'^ed  by  as 
g  ated  ^  translation  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  needs  of  •ue  average  student 
^<^c<V^  ^|-  the  person  of  special  erudition  are  both  provi^  A  for;  ^^  fo"»er 
ati<i  ^ .  ^rTes  no  interruption,  and  the  latter  may  read  th^/  ^\,ct  v^rords  which 
experien ^^       ^^^  ^^^^  principle  is  adopted  in  the  Not^^   «7  -,v  oi  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Bacoti 


^rote. 
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are  not  original  with  the  present  editor,  but  they  are  such  as  any  one  who  under- 
stands Ehglish  may  read. 

They  have  in  preparation  "Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakesperean  Drama." 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John  Mattliews  Manly,  Ph.D.(Hanr4 
Assistant  Professor  in  Brown  University.  Two  volumes.  The  first  volume  mO 
contain  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes ;  the  second,  Roister  Doister, 
Gorboduc,  and  plays  of  Lyly,  Greene,  and  Peele.  In  no  instance  will  an  eitract 
be  given;  each  play  will  be  printed  as  a  whole.  There  will  be  a  general  it^tro- 
duction,  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  Shakc^perf ; 
and  each  play  will  be  provided  with  a  special  introduction.  The  notes  will  be 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  an  index  to  the  notes  wil3 
facilitate  reference  to  subjects  treated  in  them.  It  is  believed  that  the  matemis 
for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  Drama  given  in  these  two  volumes  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  students  except  those  whose  business  it  ts  to  knonr  tb« 
whole  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish  early  in  September  a  complete  '*Tcri- 
book  of  Elementary  Physics,'*  chiefly  experimental.  By  Edwriti  H.  Hall,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard  College,  and  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  InsmJC- 
tor  in  Boston  English  High  School.  This  book  will  contain  among  other  things 
the  forty  required  experiments  mentioned  in  the  Harvard  pamphlet,  and  coti 
from  the  more  novel  elementary  apparatus  actually  in  use  in  the  HarvarclCol* 
lege  physical  laboratory.  The  same  publishers  also  have  itk  press  an  '"El€mn^■ 
tary  Laboratory  Physics,"  for  High  Schools,  by  Charles  R.  Allen,  of  the  Nc» 
Bedford  (Mass.)  High  School. 


The  Maeazines. 

TABLE  TALK.  August  topics:  New  Menus  for  August,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer  CreoJcRcd^ 
by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Salisbury.  A  Bit  of  Mrs.  Ruskin's  Experience,  hv  Mrs.  Grayson*  Hpoic^<^«|^ 
Inquiries,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Among  the  Beef- Eaters,  by  S.  T.  Sherman.  Leottms-Tbe  U«w; 
They  Do— by  E.  H.  B  Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by  Lillit"  May  Fcimey.  FioiUoi** 
Crazes,  by  Kate  Catherwood.  A  New  Diploma,  by  M.  C.  M.  Our  Babies,  by  Mre*S  T.  !«* 
Way  to  Cook  Rhubarb  and  Spring  Greens,  by  Mintwood.  Ascensinn  I>iiv  in  plorence,  hs  fim^ 
W.  Barbour  A  Seed  in  the  Appendix,  by  Mmtwood.  Capricious  Washingicm.  by  K  B.  Cdnn.^ 
Lillie  May  Forney.  How  the  Argentines  Live,  by  An  American  Woman.  Tht  HairesleTS  (ij^^ 
by  William  Struthers.  Fashion  Inquiries,  by  Lillie  May  Forney.  Like  as  a  Moon  ia.  poeni),  brSi** 
M.  Best.    How  to  Make  Wholesome  Toast. 

THE  CHATAITQUAN  for  August.  Contents:  Old  Chatauqua  D-tlvs  (ilEnstratfdl,  V  nto^^ 
L.  Flood.  Flying  by  Means  of  Electricity,  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridije.  inustraiion  indOHrf* 
trators,  by  C  M.  Fairbanks.  What  Shall  be  Taxed,  by  Edward  W.  E^thk  Stinda|  Et^M 
selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  American  Sporting  on  the  Seas,  by  J.  H.  Mandigti^  Afrkia  H™ 
and  Legends,  by  Heli  Chatelain.  A  Study  of  Longfellow,  by  John  Vance  Cheney.  The  Php^S 
the  Mental  in  Hypnotism,  by  Alfred  Fouill6e.  Death  Valley,  by  R.  S.  Dsjs  Trav-ellinjr  ia  nTt^g 
France,  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  CLntury,  by  Edward  A-  rrn-"*- 
The  Spell  of  the  Past,  by  John  Burroughs.  Modem  Surger>',  by  C  R,  HammtrtiM  Thf  ot» 
Club  at  Bombay,  India,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Denning.  A  Colored  Creole  Tvpc.  bv  Julit  Welfenii  Mg^ 
What  Women's  Clubs  have  done  for  Women,  by  Mrs.  Kate  Tannan  Woods.  A  Town  ^Jra'^JJJ 
erty,  by  Clare  De  Graffenried.  Color  and  China  Painting,  by  Laura  A,  Fry.  Miisie  Ufflfiw* 
Home  or  in  a  School,  by  Irene  Hale.  Women  in  the  Pension  Office,  bv  Eila  Loniiiw  Dor«y-  '* 
Indian  Women  of  Dakota,  by  Kate  Carnes.  A  Debate  in  Germany,  the  ptwms  of  Oie  noo^JJ 
by  Philip  Burroughs  Strong  and  Virna  Woods.  The  usual  editorinl  and  department  *|m«  ■  ** 
filled. 

THE  CENTURY  for  August.  Contents:  Portraits  of  the  Empi-rur  and  Empiewof  GiffflJJ 
(Frontispiece).  The  German  Emperor,  by  Poultney  Bigelow.  Thou  Reiiniesi  Still,  w  w^J 
Chandler  Moulton.  Thumb- Nail  Sketches  (Moglashen),  by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  -* '-**|J| 
Story,  by  Walcott  Balestier.  Two  Kings,  by  William  H.  Hayne.  On  the  Sludv  o(  Ttoajs^iJ 
Henry  van  Dyke.  The  Squirrel  Inn  (IV),  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Tht?  Press  as  a  News  ^'«'JfJp 
by  the  Manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  William  Henry  Smith.  The  Eleventh-Hoai  Lafwrft^ 
L.  Gray  Noble.  Life  on  the  South  Shoal  Lightship,  by  Gustav  Kobbe .  Pl^v  fji  Pro>i?nce  i  Tbe  utj 
Arrival  of  the  Bulls),  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Alone  We  Come  Into  the  Worrd,  bv  Stuart  51^*^  JJ 
Little  Renault,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  On  Elkhom.  by  Robert  Bums  Witooo.  Obt  5^"^ 
Miration  (a  social  study),  by  Edward  Hungerford.    Le  Crepuscule  {froni  m  ptinllnf).  ^  ^'^^ 
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<!««'  JMatx-rison.  Cape  Horn  and  Co-operative  Mining  in  '49,  by  Wiliard  B.  Farwell.  Gray  Rocks  and 
C^r-a-v-er  S«a,  by  Charles  O.  D.  Roberts.  The  White  Crown,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.  The  Faith  Doctor 
<  V^l  O  •   *>y    Edward  Eggleston     The  Clown  and  the  Missionary,  by  Viola  Roseboro. 

^T-  NICHOLAS  for  August.  Contents:  Frontispiece.  "Puck  and  Fairies,"  A  Rhyme  of 
1^0 bin  J*uolc  (verse),  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  Four  Sides  to  a  Triangle,  by  Charles  R.  Talbot.  Prince 
E:j«roAmf>sine  of  the  Golden  Plume  (verse),  by  Margaret  Johnson.    The  Statue,  by  Tudor  Jenks.    A 

T*isLtrM    Truths  About  Huntinj 


ra»»t:    f  verse),  by  Anna  M.  Pratt.    Jingle.  "The  Sandpipers,"  hy  B.   W.    The  Crowned  Children  of 

t^ror>c,    by  Charles  K.  Backus.    The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford,  Chapters  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL, 

XI^l,    ^^-^'^IjJ^yJ:'^-'^^^^^^^^^^^'    Good  Measure  of  Love  (verse),  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
"*"        *  *"      "  "■  Saw  a  Picture  of  Myself  To-day,"  bv 


>out  Hunting,  by  Julien  Ralph.    Jingle,  "  I 
Bangs.    Jingle.  "A  Queer  Little  Boy  in  the 


J'ofm  ICendrick  Bangs.  Jingie.  "A  Queer  Little  6oy  in  the  Month  of  June,"  by  Cornelia  Redmond. 
Tb«::  Torf^ecio  -station  at  Newport,  bv  John  Osborne.  Jmgle,  "  Bow  Your  Head,  Daisies  White,"  by 
"W.  S-  K-e-ed-  The  Merry  Outlaw.  Bob  o'  Lincoln,  by  L.  E.  Stofiel.  The  Song  of  the  Thrush  (verse), 
1d>-  CT-  IP-  Cranch.  Picture,  "Left  Behind  and  Fallen  in  Strange  Company."  Vacation  Days,  by 
I^s^u  ra.  i2-  -  R  io hards.  How  the  Maiden  and  the  Bear  Sailed  Away  (verse),  by  Oscar  Park.  Chan  Ok, 
Chapters  VIII,  IX,  by  J.  O.  Davidson.  The  Twins  (verse),  by  Jesse  B.  McClure.  The  Swimming- 
J-I  of  e  Stories  (V),  A  Hornet's  Nest,  by  Walter  Storrs  Bigelow.  The  Story  of  the  "  Century  "  Cat,  by 
IWfury  F*.  I-Ioneyman.  A  New  Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  N.  P.  Francis.  Picture,  "  A  Morning  in  the  Hay- 
fieKl-'*  Some  Incidents  of  Stanleys  Expedition,  bv  E.  J.  Glave-  The  Stor\- of  My  Life,  by  Saleh 
Kiri  Osman.  The  Frogs' .<^ineing-School.  by  E.  T.  Corbett.  For  Very  Little  Folks :  The  Rabbit  and 
tHe    Oon  Icey-       Jack  in-the-Pulpit-    A  Marble  Quarry,  by  George  P.  Merrill.    The  Letter-box.    The 

SCTKIBN'E'^'S  M.-\GAZINE  for  August.  Contents:  "She  is  Tall  and  Fair"  (Frontispiece). 
Pieroad  il  ly.  t>y  Andrew  Lang  (the  third  article  of  the  series  on  the  Great  Streets  of  the  World),  The 
An-xtomist  of  the  Heart,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan.  Song  and  Sorrow,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  The 
luijr^ciccr  prologue  and  chapters  I-III  (to  be  continued),  bv  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
r>«=l30ume-  I"  Absence,  by  Archibald  Lampman.  Dead  Men's  Holiday,  after  Shipka,  by  Louise 
^=^^^r»<-^l«r  IVfouIton.  Uneflfectual  Fire,  by  Annie  Eliot.  At  the  Ranch  of  the  Holy  Cross,  by  A.  A. 
^™""  The   Dunchurch  Bells,  by  Archibald  Gordon.    Elsket,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    The  Great 

i*f*>r;^'  r>rea»Ti-       Parliamentary  Days  in  Japan,  by  John   H   Wigmore  (the  second  and  final  article  on 
rt^^JAJiTF^oli  tic-ale  Regime  in  Japan).    The  Song  of  the  Comforter,  by  John  J.  a'Becket.    The  Point 
r  v"ew   <The  Question-of-the-Day  Novel,  Anonymous  Journalism,  A  Crucial  Time,  The  Malady  of 
Success- > 

A  jeood  stndL  ttmejiytable  of  contents  is  presented  by  the  NEW  ENGLAND  '"^AGAZIN^E  for^ 
August. 


^ 'Lionel  Albert  Clarke  opens  the  number  with  a  bright  and  instructive  account  of  the  State 
-^— «*_ — L«.r^,,V  crivint?  P^"  P'^^^ures  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  It  is  attractively  illustrated, 
of  y*Tf*"Yiiforrnation  is  imparted  in  a  light  and  easily  digestible  form.  "  A  Side  Issue  of  the  Cam- 
and  Its  .*" !j'^i ever  liitle  story  by  Mary  E.  Brush,  a  name  new  in  literature.  It  deals  with  the  trials  of 
f>Sk.ifin  *»  ^ci itor  and  his  wife.     The  Harvard  Essays  are  above  the  average  of  such  contributions  to 

a  country  ^  cr Carles  Lewis  Slaiterv  says  something  worth  the  saving  in  an  original  and  piquant  fash- 
lilerature-  ^^,„ecly  for  American'  Philistinism."  "  The  Birthplace  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  "  is  a  little 
ion  ,  i"  .  -'V  ^icetch  of  Paris,  Me  ,  especially  interesting  at  this  time.  It  is  by  Charles  E.  Waterman,  - 
aes.cril>tive  -        ^^  ^f  Hamlin's.     William   Howe   Downes  contributes  a  finely   illustrated  paper  o 


fcnow-to'^«?'"»*"^^  of  the  White  Mountains."  Eliza  Orne  While  has  a  pretty  little  story  in  a  minor  key, 
««Xfie  J-r*V^5^vAmonplace  Carrie."  W.  D.  McCrackan  furnishes  a  ver>'  interesting  aud  valuable  paper 
,.  _^  c        i4«i  of  the  Swiss  Confederation."  which  is  also  timely  in  view  of  the  coming  celebration  in 

\  ••  Bennington  and  its  Battle."  by  Edwin  A.  Start,  is  an  historical  retrospect  nearer 

i4  in  a  bright  vein.     N.  H.  v  hamberlain  contributes  an  interesting  paper  called  "  In  the 
l^r    Burgovne's  .Army  "    W.   Blackburne   Harte  chats  pleasantlv  in  a  department  called 


F"ootl>«' 
««  A.t>ou 


ixits  o: 


and  several  poems  and  sketches  complete  a  very  entertaining  number. 


^tTslcZOTT  S  MAGAZINE  for  August.  Contents:  A  Daughter's  Heart,  by  Mrs.  H.  Lovett 
1^1  F*  r  1  ^^-T-horeau  and  his  Biographers,  by  Samuel  Arthur  Jones.  A  Damascus  Blade,  by  Clinton 
rramero"-  v;^alt  Whitman's  Birthday,  by  Horace  L.  Traubel.  At  a  Poet's  Funeral,  by  Anne  Reeve 
^colla^TQ-  -jTT.  Adventure  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  Fancy,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson. 
Aldric^^-.  *^f.  Charles  Henry  Luders.  A  Plea  for  Patriotism,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake.  Re-roasted 
^  cTtalf'*'**-'  V?*.-  Oeorge  Grantham  Bain.  The  Slav  and  the  Indian  Empire,  by  Clarence  Bloomfield 
Chestou^'^'-^^lt  VVhiinian's  Last,  "  Good-bye,  mv  Fancy."  by  Walt  Whitman.  With  the  Wits  (illus- 
IVloore^       leading  artist*;.. 

tr^*^*^        ^     Things    in  Au/?ust  WIDE  AWAKE:  the  three  poems— the  ballad  by  Harriet    Prescott 
G<X^^    *.  Pope's  Mqiher  at  T^vickenham  ' :  the  "  Rain  Song,"  by  Eli  Sbepperd;  and  "  The  Bur- 


icriea*-  .   4»  ^rjr.  tJrown  s  i-iayieiiow,"  by  j.  i^oxiey  Knees,     ine  margarci.-r«ii>    i^ciici,  uy  iT»i3. 

:^vi±»  ;    ^laflin.     "  An  Unanimous  Opinion,"  by  Helen  Sweet.    The  three  serials  by  Margaret  Sid- 
i  llisMTrt  •-(^th  Cumings  and  Marietta  Ambrosi ;  and  the  four  pages  of  original  anecdotes  in  "  Men 


S„'cl    '^*^i^  AWAKE  is  $2.40  a  year.     D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 


Va^V 


by  Dr.  R.  W.  Conant.    The  Practical  Out- 


•Ine      V=>»Tur«bus.    VII.      me    n.vomiion  of  the  Woolen 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  R  MASSE  Y,  Sup' i  Public  InsirMciion,     -    -   Editor, 

J.  A,  McGILVR  AY,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Edilor. 

[Tht  Jowmal  i§  tent  to  every  Cownly  Superintendent  and  DitMct  Clerk,  emd  muU  he  cv^feJiy  frmnd 
hy  them  aa  publie  property  and  trantmiUed  to  their  tuoceaeort  in  qfiee.\ 


Thanks,  Dr.  Curry! 


Peabody  Institutes. 

Through  Dr.  Curry,  who  directs  the  operations  of  the  Peabody 
Board  of  Trust,  Virginia  received  the  usual  appropriation  for  institutes 
last  year.  We  were  grateful  for  it,  and  endeavored  to  make  a  judicious 
application  of  the  fund.  While  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
that  year  was  not  large,  the  work  was  practical  and  helpful,  and  in  many 
respects  satisfactory. 

Of  the  report  made  in  1890,  Dr.  Curry  said:  **I  must  thank  you 
for  your  report  just  received  and  read.  It  is  equal  to  any,  if  not  the  best 
I  have  received  from  any  Superintendent  since  I  have  been  General 
Agent.*'  Of  course,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  institute  conductors 
and  instructors — indeed,  all  who  extended  their  co-operation — ^are  en- 
titled to  share  the  credit  for  the  results  which  we  were  able  to  commuDi- 
cate  in  that  report. 

To  Dr.  Curry,  however,  above  all  others,  7ve  <?a'^  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
not  only  for  his  wise  policy  in  regard  to,  and  his  generous  support  of, 
institutes,  but,  also,  for  his  brilliant  and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  lb* 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  South,  and  for  his  imWavering  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  generally.  Virginia  proudly  claims  him  as 
her  son;  her  citizens  gladly  honor  him,  and  her  educators  confidentlyr^ 
upon  his  sympathy,  counsel,  and  aid.  But  his  sphere  is  not  con6nedto 
Virginia;  of  his  achievements  she  is  not  the  only  beneficiary,  nor  do 
Virginia  educators  alone  appreciate  his  work  and  worth.  Dr.  Curry 
belongs  to  the  nation,  and  posterity  will  honor  him. 

In  Dr.  Curry's  wisdom,  the  appropriation  was  so  increased  this  year 
that  we  were  able  to  hold  five  institutes — three  for  white,  and  two  w 
colored  teachers — in  addition  to  the  **  Summer  Session  "  of  the  Virgin^ 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  Full  reports  of  the  work  have  not  y^ 
been  received,  but  from  preliminary  reports  the  enrollment  is  estimated 
at  about  1500 — 1000  white,  and  500  colored  teachers.     The  benefits  were, 
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'^^^^.^         *^^»  enjoyed  by  a  much  larger  number  than  last  year,  and  the  work 

Ak^^  ^^orough  and  systematic. 

^-^^^^Urs^    ^^dant  evidence  of  success  was  observed  at  every  institute.     The 

^^^rnij-    ,  J^*^  instruction    pursued   was   complete    and    harmonious,    and 

*~^^t^H     \^  ^^^pted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers-  conductors  and  instructors 

'^'^^^x^^l         ^  subjects  skilfully,  orderly,  and  thoroughly,  and  teachers  were 

^^■^^     X^^  ^^  Bedford  Cify  Institute  (the  last  of  the  three  years'  course  of 

^"fi^  Jo-  ^^"^rg  Normal),  Superintendent  E,  C   Glass,  conductor,  says: 

^^^^^<^c>l   1^  f'^f^^  as  a  success.     We  had  twelve  instructors — sixat  thepubltc 

.  "^^^d  \^y^  V^^^Z  and  six  at  the  academy.     [This  sub-division  was  necessi- 

* '^    "^^^^^Ics  '^''oJJn^ent,  which  exceeded  500.]    Theteachers  werethefinest 

t^ff^f  '^^  intelligence  that  we  have  ever  had." 

^s     ^^*         ^^rge    R.   Pace,  conductor   of  the   Harrisonburg  InsHitUe^ 

'"■■^^st     :^  ^^^ows  of  the  second    year's   work:     "The   instructors   were 


*-•'-■    ^tudio  »  ^"^  enthusiastic;  the  teachers  were  punctual  attentive 

^'^•■"^^iim^^-^  ^'  ^^^  I  am  iure  that  great  good  was  accomplished.  The 
^^F>^^f^^^^  »"eached  317— males  92;  females  225.  We  were  visited  by 
SH^ri^^^^^^'^ts  Hulvey  of  Rockingham,  Peale  of  Augusta,  Mclnturff  of 

^*-o/:      oii^^^^^''  ^^Page.  and  Coons  of  Culpeper.'* 

^^F^O'-ts  r     '  * .  ^^r\^    II     Winston,  conductor   of  the  Hampton    InsHtute, 

nkost  soocessrT'^^''^  ^^^  institute  as.  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  and 

^nsti-uotox-s     IV       ^^^^  ^^  ^as  ever  been  my  privilege  to  hold.     Our  corps  of 

specmijsj.  fjj   ^^  ^^r^e    ^nd  admirably  chosen.     In  fact,  each  one  was  a 

^^st  and   Gnthu^'^^'^^     ^^signed  to   him  or  her,  and  each  worked  with  a 

^he  ^^itHruln^ss^^th"^   '^'^ouliar  to  specialists.     Of  the  general  intelligence, 

^^  the   institute  '         ^^<^ility,  and  the  zeal  for  knowledge,  of  the  members 

T^t^G      rotaj'  en  *  J^^ole,  I  have  nothing  but  praise." 
males.  ^^^^^>^ent  was  236,  of  which   number  only  eight  were 

Coile^^l'^J^.'Z^^^      "  -Summer  Session"*  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 

State  F«5^  fo.ir      ^^^t  institute  for  colored  teachers  ever  held  m  the 

th**  «*  fl  orcy-iour  ^c:^^  •  ^  ^jne  cities  were  represented.  Among 
uat^^'r""^"^"  """-^^^-x^e  were  n^^^^^  65  under-graduates  and  .0  grad- 
uates  from  tHis  instit,a  lii^„  ^^^  have  been  teaching  for  one  year  or  more, 
A  ttiinlc   tHis  our   most:       ^^^^^ggf^^j     ear  in  work  as  well  as  in  attendance/* 

Reports  from  tU^  ^  ^^^titutes  at  West  Point  and  Alexandria  have  not  yet 
been  received.       The   ^^r^  ^ ^xandria  institute  is  now  in  session. 

We  pronounce  m^^  institute  work  of  the  year  a  grand  success. 
School  officers  and  ^^^^^hers  on  every  hand  agree  with  us.  Thanks  to 
s^perintencients,  ^'^^^t:^,^  ^^^  teachers  for  their  cordial  co-operationl 
Thanks   to  Dr.    Curry  | 
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State  Educational  Association  and  Superintendents'  Conference 


THE   GREAT   MEETING  AT   BEDFORD  CITY. 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  Virginia  school  officers  and  teachers 
on  the  results  of  the  great  meeting  held  at  Bedford  City,  June  30th— July 
3rd.  While  we  anticipated  a  large  and  profitable  meeting,  our  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  fully  realized. 

The  attendance  was  excellent.  Superintendents,  trustees,  and  teachers 
were  present  in  goodly  numbers,  while  other  educators  and  interested 
citizens  attended.  The  papers  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
were  of  a  high  order.  These  invariably  evoked  practical  suggestions. 
All  felt  that  the  occasion  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
great  good  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  In  the  consideration  of 
every  topic,  that  end  was  kept  steadily  in  view.  Freedom  of  speech  was 
not  abridged.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  deliberations.  Con- 
servatism prevailed.     Good  work  was  done. 

The  following-named  superintendents  were  present : 

SUPERINTENDENT.  COUNTY   OR  CITY. 

D.  P.  Powers Albemarle. 

Richard  L.  Came Alexandria. 

Sam*l  F.  Chapman Alleghany. 

H.  Meade Amelia. 

Wm.  Sandidge Amherst. 

C.  H.  Chilton Appomattox. 

E.  O.  Peale Augusta. 

N.  D.  Hawkins Bedford. 

Cary  Breckinridge Botetourt. 

Geo.  R.  Blick Brunswick. 

Alex.  J.  Bondurant Buckingham. 

Robert  C.  Saunders Campbell. 

A.  G.  Smith Caroline. 

W.  H.  Mitchell Carroll. 

W.  A.  Blankingship Chesterfield. 

Crockett  B.  Givens Craig. 

Warren  E.  Coons Culpeper. 

William  C.  Corson Cumberland. 

John  A.  Herndon,  Sr Danville. 

Joseph  L.  Shellon Dinwiddie. 

Edward  R.  Baird Elssex. 

M.  D.  Hall Fairfax. 

William  C.  Marshall Fauquier. 

George  A.  Willis Floyd. 

James  O.  Shepherd Fluvanna. 

R.  S.  Brown ? Franklin. 

Maurice  M.  Lynch Frederick. 

D.  F.  Hale Giles. 
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SUPERINTB^^KNT.  COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

Hugh  D.ILagland Goochland. 

"W.  S.  Hale.-   Grayson. 

Oeorge  B.  Jennings Greene. 

J.    F.  Powell^ Greensville. 

Thomas  E.   Barksdale Halifax. 

VV.   H.  Campbell Hanover. 

Jobn  K.  Fiassell Henrico. 

-\V.  ^A/'.  Morris Henry. 

<y.    P-  Chew..... Highland. 

Oavin  Rawls Isle  of  Wight. 

j^.    Walter  CToakley King  George. 

JL.    M.  Shunnate .....Loudoun. 

Frank  T.  West,  Jr Louisa. 

Oeorge  W.    Hardy Lunenburg. 

E;.    ^-  Glass Lynchburg. 

I^.    S.  F<^fi^^ : Mathews. 

-riionciasW.   Smith Mecklenburg. 

^^jSj^txi^  S.  Christian Middlesex. 

I^.   B-  Richardson Montgomery. 

43,^or^^  E-  Caskie Nelson. 

-Oliver  F.Taylor New  Kent. 

IC.    C'  Murray Norfolk  City. 

Tobi^  '^;  ^^s^ •• Norfolk  County. 

i^'   ^-  ^^^^X^ Northampton. 

-j-^ionias  fc-.  Royall Nottoway. 

VViniam  C.  Williams Orange. 

j^.    M-   Keyser Page. 

/vi>«'ani  Staples Patrick. 

!>.  M.  Brown. ♦ Petersburg. 

Lysander  H.  Pigg Pittsylvania. 

Tohn  ^'^^i^^^ Portsmouth. 

Carter  H-  Harrison Powhatan. 

Thomas  J.  Garden Prince  Edward. 

O-    B.  Mears Princess  Anne. 

T     B-  T-  Thornton Prince  William. 

TV.    H.  J?r,f^'i Pulaski. 

FI.    M-    Miller Rappahannock. 

VVm-  F.  Fox Richmond  City. 

l^ush  U.  D^err Roanoke  City. 

T.    Sidney  Saville Rockbridge. 

"George  H.  Hulvey Rockingham. 

T~>avis  C  Alderson Russell. 

.^^     D.  Smith Scott. 

ITrank  A.  Kelly Smyth. 

y;^    VS/'.    Robertson Staunton. 

T     F.  West Sussex. 

-lij     M.  Smythe Tazewell. 

1    'i-I.  Crafford Warwick. 

-V^^    p.  Carson Washington. 

^'  Hunter,  Jr. Westmoreland. 

Oeo.    R-  Huffard Wythe. 

-iVfii-   J-  Stores York. 

^  {Tofa/8o0 
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ABSENT: 

SUPERINTENDENT,  COUNTY  OR  CITY. 

John  E.  Mapp Accomac. 

John  E.  Febrey Alexandria  County. 

George  W.  Simpson Bath. 

Davis  H.  Munsey Bland. 

John  W.  Deskins Buchanan. 

Sam*l  D.  Mulford Charles  City. 

Thomas  S.  Henry Charlotte. 

W.  F.  Meade Clarke. 

I.  E.  French Dickenson. 

Jno.  M.  Willis Elizabeth  City. 

E.  M.  Crutchfield Fredericksburg. 

Wm.  F.  Hogg Gloucester. 

James  H.  Allen James  City. 

John  Temple King  &  Queen. 

Jos.  H.  Gwathmey King  William. 

Frank  W.  Lewis Lancaster. 

A.  M.  Goins Lee. 

Jas.  W.  Banks Madison. 

D.  L.  Pulliam Manchester. 

Lee  Britt Nansemond. 

Giles  F.  Eubank ^ Northumberland. 

Charles  Comer Prince  George. 

Robert  Hall Richmond  County. 

L.  R.  Holland Roanoke  County. 

Jos.  B.  Mclnturff. Shenandoah. 

James  F.  Bryant Southampton. 

Chancellor  Bailey Spotsylvania. 

G.  M.  Weedon Stafford. 

Wm.  B.  Clarke Surry. 

G.  E.  Roy Warren. 

R.  T.  Armistead Williamsburg. 

Jas.  M.  Durham Wise. 

[Of  the  thirty-two  absent,  all  except  two  or  three  were  detained  by 
sickness.     All  sent  excuses.]  ' 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Randolph- Macon  Academy — a  building 
complete  in  all  appointments,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Super- 
intendents Glass  and  Hawkins  perfected  all  local  arrangements. 

In  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  we  give  below  an 
outline  of  the  programme  as  carried  out  : 

June  30th — 8:30  P.  M. 
Opening  exercises, 

July  ist — 10  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Bondurant,  the  following  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  each  subject  selected 
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fc>*"    ciiscussion,  to    take    into   consideration     the    papers   and   remarks 
thereon,  and  report  to  this  Conference. 

*  *  S:'/a/e  Associaftons,* *^?3iper  by  Superintendent  William  F.  Fox, 
R^ichmond  city. 

i:>iscussed  by  Superintendents  Royall,  Nottoway  county,  and  Smythe, 
Tazewell  county.     General  discussion. 

*  •  jPublic  SentimenL ''—Haw  can  it  be  Bducated  to  a  Higher  Appre- 
^£^fT^m  of  the  Value  of  Education,  and  of  the  Necessity  of  Keeping  its 
2::>^^^/apment Abreast  with  the  Progress  in  Other  Activities f''—?9i^^x 
lyyr  Superintendent  K.  C.  Murray,  Norfolk  city. 

Discussed    by   Superintendents    Shumate,    Loudoun    county,    and 
H:uiffarcl,  Wythe  county.     General  discussion. 

July  ist— 3:30  P.  M. 

*•  ^/a/^  Institutes  or  Training  Schools.' '—^^ipGv  by  Superintendent 
R.    B.  I-Iandy,  Northampton  county. 

-Discussed  by  Superintendents  Lynch,  Frederick  county,  Came, 
Ale-JcancJria  city,  and  Kelly,  Smyth  county.     General  discussion. 

'  '  Terachers'  Salaries—  What  Legislation  shall  be  Recommended  to 
Sec^^^r-^  More  Pfompt  Payment,''— Paper  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

IDiscussed  by  D.  W.  Read,  New  London  Academy,  and  Superin- 
tendent C.  H.  Chilton,  Appomattox  county.     General  discussion. 

July  ist— 8:30  P.  M. 

*•  Uhiformity^of  State  Ejcamination  of  Teachers ," —Paper  by  Hon. 
John   AA/'.   Holcombe,  Deputy  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Oiscussed  by  Superintendents  N.  D.  Hawkins,  Bedford  county,  and 
^^    C-    Glass,  Lynchburg.     General  discussion. 

The  committee  on  this  subject  reported  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

AA/' WERE  AS,  In  our  judgment  the  educational  interests  of  Virginia. 
reauire  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifica.- 
tions  ioT^  licensing  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  ;  therefore, 

J^esol-ved^  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  respect- 
fully  reciuesied  to  issue  semi-annually,  commencingr  ^^  ^^  earliest  pos* 
sible  date,  printed  test-question  papers,  to  be  used  sittiuUaneously  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

Resol'ved,  That  the  county  and   city  Superint^   dents  l^^*  ^^^  ^^"^ 
hereby,   requested  to  agree  to  issue  no  licenses  witj^  ^     ^  written  exami- 
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nation  upon  these  questions;  to  file  in  their  offices  for  twelve  months  the 
papers  of  all  applicants;  and,  if  desired,  submit  them  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  inspection. 

July  2nd — 9:30  A.  M. 

*'  Duties  of  School  Superintendents ^ — Paper  by  Superintendent  Jas. 
O,  Shepherd,  Fluvanna  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  W.  W.  Robertson,  Staunton,  and  D. 
P,  Powers,  Albemarle  county.     General  discussion. 

"  Teachers'  Tenure  0/  Office.''— ^d^^^v  by  Theo.  J.  Wool,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  Thomas  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax  county, 
and  J.  B.  T.  Thornton,  Prince  William  county,  and  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
Portsmouth.     General  Discussion. 

July  2nd — 3  P.  M. 

**  Higher  Education  of  Women,"—  Paper  by  Superintendent  R.  C 
Saunders,  Campbell  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  George  R.  Blick,  Brunswick  county, 
and  Gavin  Rawls,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska, 
State  Female  Normal  school.     General  discussion. 

"  Map' Drawing: '—Tz\k  by  S.  T.  Pendleton,  Principal,  Richmond. 

July  2nd— 8:30  P.  M. 

"  Needful  School  Legislation," — Paper  by  Superintendent  George E. 
Caskie,  Nelson  county. 

Discussed  by  Superintendents  W.  E.  Coons,  Culf>eper  county,  and 
M.  D.  Hall,  Fairfax  county.     General  discussion. 

July  3d— 9:30  A.  M. 

''Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion"  —?^^^x  by  Superinten- 
dent D.  M.  Brown,  Petersburg. 

Discussed  by  John  A.  Cunningham,  Principal  State  Female  Normal 
school,  and  Superintendent  John  A.  Herndon,  Sr.,  Danville.  General 
discussion. 

*'  Character  Building r —^Tkj^^x  by  J.  H.  Riddick,  RandolpH-Macofl 
Academy. 

Discussed  by  Superintendent  S.  F.  Chapman,  Alleghany  county,  afl 
Principal  J.  P.  Britt,  Norfolk  city.     General  discussion. 
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•'  J^orm  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools.'* — Paper  by  Miss 
C2»    S.   Parrish,  Stale  Female  Normal  school. 
General  Discussion. 

July  3d--8:30  P.   M. 

•'  Afanual  Training.'* — Paper  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Powell,  Superinten- 
^GTXt,  schools,  Washington,  D.  C 

L>iscussed  by  Captain  C.  E.  Vawter,  Superintendent  Miller  school  ; 
li^iss   Helen  W.  Ludlow  and  J.  J.  Gravatt,  Hampton  Normal  school. 

•*  J^hysical  Culture** — Paper  by  George  R.  Pace,   Principal,  Rich- 

It  was  much  regretted  that  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  the 
^^^^:T^ssiott  of  this  topic  was  of  necessity  omitted. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  embracing  several  depart- 
jx^^rk  ts,  was  permanently  organized,  and  many  superintendents  and  teachers 
^j^^^^lle<J  their  names  as  members.  The  meeting  was  highly  successful  in 
^^^^y  particular,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  work  is  just  begun.     No 

^-^^x-intendent  or  teacher  can  afford  to  remain  out  of  the  Association. 
All  should  join,  and  all  should  become  active  members.  Superintendents 
are  ur'g'ed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  teachers,  as  they 
mav  Ji^ve  an  opportunity  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  The  officers 
are  no^w  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting.  If 
suoerintendents  will  lend  a  helping  hand,  the  Association  can  and  will  be 
^^^  3^  powerful  agency.  It  is  already  an  assured  success.  Let  us  join 
hands  and  make  the  next  meeting  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The    State  Superintendent  desires  hereby  to  return  his  thanks  to 

uoerintendents  and  others  for  their  ready  response  to  the  call  for  the 
meeting  at  Bedford  City,  and  for  their  cooperation  in  the  work. 

Superintendent  Chilton's  Suggestion. 
THe  following  suggestion  is  published  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
ry  ^d^^^^^^^  ^f  Superintendence  of  the  Association.     That  Department 
'11    1:>e    conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Conference,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
Vi    t  the  superintendents  will  make  it  of  great  practical  service  to  them,  as 
11    as     to   the  cause.     Superintendent  Chilton's  suggestion  follows  the^ 
^^     ^£-  ^ivork  contemplated  for  the  Department: 

Rr-oiher-   Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  of  Virjg^nia. 

^^g^jsiTLEMEN,    I  propose,  if   we  should  ever    conclude  to  attend 

ther    Superintendents'  Conference,  that  we  confer   ^ith  *^  Brother- 

vi'^od  of  Superintendents  to  that  effect,  beforehand,  through  *^  Educ/l- 

o^Ai-    JOURNAL,    And,  if  we  ever  have  anoth^^    Qo^i^^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 
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Brotherhood,  I  suggest  that  upon  the  programme  for  that  occasion  we 
have  ''Superintendents'  Day''  with  no  set  or  pre-arranged  subjects  for 
that  day;  but  with  the  understanding  that  each  one  may  tell  then  of  hk 
experiences,  his  labors^  his  troubles,  his  trials,  and  that,  too,  in  his  own 
way,  as  the  spirit  may  move  him.  And  if  the  spirit  should  move  him  to 
didactics,  or  to  spontaneous  gushes  of  oratory,  all  will  be  right  And 
then,  in  addition,  let  each  one  tell  of  the  oddities,  the  quirks,  the  quib- 
bles, and  the  rare  bits  that  have  fallen  to  his  lot,  that  have  come  under 
his  notice  during  the  service.  Would  not  this  be  hdpfuU  consolmjj,  sus* 
taining,  pleasurable,  rich,  rich  f  All  would  have  something  to  say,  some* 
thing  to  tell.  The  young  Superintendents  could  say  something,  could 
listen  and  learn.  The  old  Superintendents  could  say  much  and  have 
much  to  tell;  but  what  could  the  oldest  ones,  the  founders  of  the  work^ 
say  ?    What  could  they  tellf 

I  honestly  believe,  if  this  part  of  the  programme  were  made  known 
now,  in  time  for  each  one  to  get  his  matter  arranged  and  his  raeraoiy 
refreshed,  that  much  good  would  result  therefrom;  and  that  it  would  be 
the  most  improving,  most  soul-inspiring,  most  pleasurable,  and  by  /j^ 
the  richest  day  that  the  Superintendents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  <f 
Virginia  have  ever  experienced  or  dreamed  of. 

What  does  the  Brotherhood  of  Superintendents  say  to  this  propo- 
sition ?     Please  speak  through  the  Educational  Journal. 

I  am  your  servant, 

C  H.  Chilton. 
Spout  Spring  Post-office, 

Appomattox  County,  Virginia,  July  lo,  i8gi. 


^  Circular  No.  66 — Copy-Books. 

Richmond,  Va.,  /ufy.iSgi* 

I   (1  To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

The  "  Spencerian  '*  is  the  copy-bdok  which  was  adopted  by  ^ 
State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia;  but 
learning  in  July,  1890,  that  dealers  and  purchasers  had  **  Graphic''  copf 
books  on  hand,  and  wishing  to  give  them  time  to  sell  and  use  tbeni,  ^"^ 
Department  gave  permission  to  use  the  *'  Graphic/' 

As  supplies  then  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  purchasers  have,doubc- 
less,  been  used,  it  is  deemed  proper  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lact 
that  the  **  Spencerian ''  is  the  only  copy-book  which  was  adopted  by  "^ 
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Board  of  Education,  and,  through  you,  t:o  inform  school  boards  and 
Ceacliers  that  only  **Spencerian*'  copy-boc^lcs  can  be  used  in  the  schools 
from  and  after  August  i,  1891. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  E.  Massey. 

Superintendent 


Circular  No.  67— Annual  Reports. 

Richmond,  Va.,  July,  1891. 

lo  Cotd.-n/y  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

As  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  are  called  upon  to  prepare  a 
report  o£  the  operations  of  the  schools  of  your  county  for  the  school  year 
x:losingr  July  31.  1891,  I  submit  the  following  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion and  guidance: 

Qa)  Statistics  which  show  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools 
should  be  compiled  from  authoritative  sources,  and  should  be  accurate 
and  comp>lete  in  every  particular. 

(^)  In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  it  is  expected  that  superin- 
tendents i?irill  personally  inspect  all  accounts  kept  and  reports  made  by 
district  clerks  and  treasurers.  Superintendents  are  dependent  upon  the 
reports  of  these  officers  for  data  for  their  own  reports,  and  they  can  not 
expect  to  make  satisfactory  returns  from  insufficient  and  unreliable  infor- 
mation. 

r^\   There  is  no  excuse  for  the  mistakes  found  in  many  reports,  year 

fter  year.       As  a  rule,  these  mistakes  are  due  to  carelessness,  or  to  failure 

observe  the  plain  directions  given  by  the  Department.     Superintend- 

will  spare  themselves  and  the  Department  much  time  and  annoyance 

K        reparingr  their  reports  with  care,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  critical 

r  ^  ^ection  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

(d^    Blank  forms  for  reports  for  the  year  have  been  distributed.     The 
tes  of  the  respective  tables  furnish  explanations  and  directions, 
foot-n  carefully  noted  and  followed,  will  insure  correctness  and  com- 

whiciif  II   ^ 

P  ^         ^    Special  attention  is  called  to  the  form  herewith  enclosed  (No. 
^        hicb   constitutes  a  part  of  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the 
647*^»     ^  _„«i,ers  to  inquiries  contained  in  this  form  should  be  as  brief  as 


year, 
may 


jisistentjwith  clearness  and  comprehensiveness. 


be  c<^^ 


A    nual  reports  of  county  and  city  Supenntendents  are  required  to 
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be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  "on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  September.*'  Reports  not  received  by  that  time  will  not  be  embodied 
in  the  State  report  for  the  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

SupmnUndeni, 


Circular  No.  68 — Regulations  Governing  Reports* 

Richmond.  Va.,  Jufy,  /i?/- 

To  County  and  Ciiy  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  following  raolutiofli 
adopted  by  the  Board  are  hereby  communicated  to  you  v 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  frequently  retarded  by  delay  in  iransmiuing  such  reports 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Depart* 
ment ;  therefore, 

Resolvedy  That,  in  compliance  with  law,  the  following  Reguladons  k, 
and  are  hereby,  adopted,  to  take  effect  from  and  alter  August  \,  1*9^* 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  iostnicied  w 
furnish  every  Superintendent  a  copy  of  said 


I 


REGULATIONS. 

I.  Should  the  annual  report  of  any  County  or  City  Superinteadent 
of  Schools,  required  to  be  made  by  section  48  of  School  Law,  fail  to  pooj 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  toth 
day  of  September,  1891,  or  any  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  tw 
Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  &bd> 
the  salary  of  such  Superintendent  ^v^  dollars  for  the  first  day's  dw 
and  one  dollar  for  every  day's  delay  thereafter :  provided,  the  ^^^ 
amount  of  such  fine  shall  not  exceed  one'^half  of  the  Superinteodsits 
salary  for  the  quarter  within  which  such  delinquency  occurs.  I 

II.  Should  the  monthly  report  of  any  County  or  City  Superintecdcel 
of  Schools,  required  to  be  made  by  section  347  of  School  Uw,  M  ^ 
reach  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  t« 
time  prescribed  in  said  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  heiwf 
authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  such  SupenBteoa*^ 
two  dollars  for  the  first  day's  delay,  and  one  dollar  for  each  ^1^ 
delay  thereafter;  provided,  the  whole  amount  of  such  fine  shall  sot  ex- 
ceed one  month's  salary  of  such  Superintendent.  J 
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III.  Should  any  County  or  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  fail  ta 
furnish,  by  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction^ 
such  information  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  called  for  by  said  Depart- 
ment by  letter,  circular,  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed  to  deduct  from  the  salary  of  such  Superin- 
tendent one  dollar  for  every  day's  delay;  provided,  the  whole  amount  of 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  one  month's  salary  of  such  Superintendent. 

IV.  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Board  the 
names  of  all  Superintendents  upon  whom  fines  may  be  imposed  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  these  Regulations,  and  shall 
promptly  notify  said  Superintendents  of  such  fines.  Any  Superintendent 
who  fails  to  furnish  the  Secretary,  within  ten  days  after  such  notice, 
satisfactory  reasons  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  said  Regulations, 
shall  forfeit  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

J.    A.   McGlLVRAY, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education, 


Circular  No.  69 — Blank  Forms. 

Richmond,  Va.,  July,  i8gi. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  annual  supply  of  blank  forms  for  the  year  beginning 

August  ist,  has  been  sent  you  by  express  to 

The  package  contains  a  supply  of  Forms  No.  650.  651,  652,  653,  654, 
656,  657,  658,  661,  662,  663,  664,  665,  666,  and  667. 

We  aimed  to  send  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  entire  school  year,  and 
hope  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  requisition  for  more  during 

the  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent. 
To  Superintendent  Schools, County, 


Circular  No.  70— Announcement,  Examination  Questions. 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  10,  i8gi. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Association,  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examinatTon  of  appli- 
cants for  license  to  teach  have  been  prepared,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you 
in  time  for  the  examination  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  26th,  1891. 


Ill 


U 


m 
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Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  superintendents  who  have  akrady 

held  examinations  for  the  year  will  use  these  questions;  but ia cases wbcre 

examinations  have  not  been  held,  and  superintendents  c^n  convententl^ 

arrange  to  hold  them  at  the  time  specified  above ^  they  are  requested  to  use 

these  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massev, 

To  Superintendent  Sghools, County, 


Circular  No.  71 — Examination  Questions. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Augtist  ijth,  iSql 
To  County  a7id  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  and  Super- 
intendents* Conference,  held  at  Bedford  City,  July  fst-3d,  thefolb*^ 
preamble  and  resolutions,  offered  by  Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  Ouif- 
man  of  Special  Committee,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  In  our  judgment,  the  educational  interests  of  VirgiDii 
require  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  a  uniform  standard  of  qualificaEioa^ 
for  licensing  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  ;  therefore,  be^i 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inst  ruction  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  issue  semi-annually,  commencing  at  the  earliest  p(>ssibk 
date,  printed  test-question  papers  to  be  used  simultaneously  in  tKe  exaffli^ 
nation  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  county  and  city  superintendents  be,  and  arek: 
requested  to  issue  no  licenses  without  a  written  examination  upon  thfi*? 
questions;  to  file  in  their  offices  for  twelve  months  the  papers  of  alUpP'^' 
cants,  and,  if  desired,  submit  them  to  the  Department  of  Public  Inst^' 
tion  for  inspection. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  questions  have  b?^ 
prepared  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar.  Gcog^^ 
phy,  History,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Theory  and  Practice  i 
Teaching.  These  questions,  herewith  enclosed  under  separate  cover 
to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers  to  be  held  simultane^^- 
throughout  the  State,  Wednesday,  August  26th,  1891. 

In  conducting  the  examinations,  superintendents  are  requested  to* 
governed  by  the  Regulations  accompanying  the  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  K  Massev, 
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Circular  No.  7a— Regulations  Governing  Examination  of  Appli- 
cants  for  License  to  Teach. 

Richmond,  Va  ,  August  13, 1891. 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  Require  every  applicant  to  fill  up  a  copy  of  Form  No.  651. 
Collect  the  forms,  and  proceed  with  the  examination,  writing  the  ques- 
tions on  blackboard,  or  dictating  them. 

2.  Examinations  should  commence  promptly  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  August  26th,  1891,  and  continue  until  completed. 

3.  Superintendents  are  urged  to  be  careful  not  to  expose  the  ques- 
tions, in  any  way,  before  or  during  the  examination. 

4.  Superintendents  should  see  that  the  applicants  fully  understand 
the  questions,  but  are  cautioned  to  be  careful  not  to  impart  information 
on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  examination. 

5.  All  books  and  other  aids  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  maps 
and  charts  taken  down  or  turned  face  to  the  wall. 

6.  Only  one  subject  should  be  given  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the 
subject  is  completed,  the  superintendent  will  promptiy  collect  the  papers 
and  proceed  with  the  next  subject. 

7.  No  communication  should  be  permitted  during  the  examination. 

8.  No  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  during  the 
examination  in  any  subject,  until  his  papers  on  that  subject  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent 

9.  All  papers  handed  in  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink. 

10.  Answers  should  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  pages 
should  be  numbered,  and  work  should  not  be  crowded. 

11.  Require  applicants  to  number  the  answers  to  correspond  with 
the  questions,  and  to  leave  a  blank  line  between  every  answer. 

12.  In  Arithmetic,  the  entire  work  should  be  given. 

13.  At  the  close  of  each  subject,  each  applicant  should  affix  to  his 
papers  the  foUowiAg  certificate,  and  sign  his  name:  "I  declare  upon 
honor  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  questions ;  I  have 
neither  given  aid  to  any  person,  nor  received  from  any  source  assistance 
in  answering  the  foregoing  questions.'* 

14.  Superintendents  should  decline  to  issue  a  certificate  to  any  appli- 
cant  receiving  or  giving  information  during  the  examination. 

15.  To  obtain  first  grade  certificates,  applicants  must  average  80  per 
cent ;  second  grade  certificates,  70  per  cent,  and  third  grade,  60  per 
cent. 

[A  low  mark  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  should  not  deprive  any 
applicant  of  a  certificate  this  year.] 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent, 
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Queries  and  Answers. 

1,  "  Are  teachers  exempt  from  working  on  roads  ? 
Answer :  Section  95,  page  48,  of  School  Law  rea< 

a  public  free  school,  whilst  acting  as  such  during  va 
during  the  school  term,  shall  enjoy  the  same  exem 
granted  to  school  trustess."  Section  56,  page  41: 
trustee  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  and  mill 
of  peace."  Section  1480,  Code  of  1887,  reads  as  fo 
of  a  public  free  school,  while  acting  as  such,  during  ' 
during  the  school  term,  shall  be  exempt  from  servi 
working  on  roads."  This  section  was  amended  by  an 
Assembly  approved  January  14,  1890,  which  reads: 
public  free  school,  while  acting  as  such  during  the  scl 
exempt  from  working  on  roads."  T/its  act  is  the  i 
matter. 

2.  "  If  a  District  Board  declares  certain  days  leg 
should  teachers  lose  their  pay  for  such  days,  or  be  re 
for  those  days  at  the  close  of  the  term  ?  " 

Answer:  Section  392,  page  133,  School  Law  reads 
tion  shall  be  made  from  the  pay  of  teachers  for  e\ 
except  suck  days  as  may  have  been  declared  by  boards 
to  be  legal  holidays."  It  is  the  plain  intention  of  thi 
closing  of  schools  by  teachers  without  due  authori 
clear  that  for  such  days  as  are  declared  by  district  boa 
days  J  teachers  should  not  suffer  loss  of  pay,  nor  shou 
to  make  up  for  suck  days  at  the  close  of  the  term.  ( 
youmal,  page  38.)  The  question,  however,  depends 
action  of  District  Boards. 


Paragraphs. 

Annual  Reports  are  coming*  in  slowly.     The 
tendent  Jennings,  Greene  county,  was  the  first  rec 
reports  of   Princess  Anne,   Highland,    Alexandria 
county,  in  the  order  named. 

Superintendent  Marshall,  Fauquier  county 
of  account  books  for  district  clerks  and  county  treast 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  officers.     These  booli 
officers  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  such  school 
disbursed,  and  will  greatly  &cilitate  the  preparation 
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The  books  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Marshall,  at  fair  rates,  on  application 
to  him  at  Warrenton,  Va.  District  Boards  will  find  it  in  the  line  of  sound 
economy  to  purchase  the  books. 

The  Public  School  Interest  is  steadily  advancing  in  Norfolk, 
More  schools  are  being  established,  and  new  buildings  are  going  up  every 
year,  furnished  with  all  the  modern  appointments  and  facilities  for  doing 
the  work  thoroughly,  and  largely  augmenting  its  usefulness.  The  School 
Board  at  its  last  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  introducing  an  industrial  art  branch  in 
the  schools,  and  it  is  believed  a  system  of  training  in  that  line  will  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  curriculum.  Music  was  added  last  year.  The 
fund  provided  by  the  city  and  State  is  ample  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  at  present*  and  to  make  such  improvements  as  may  seem  desira- 
ble by  the  Board.  The  efficient  and  popular  Superintendent,  Mr.  K.  C. 
Murray,  is  well  supported  in  his  administration  by  the  Board. — Corre- 
spondence  Richmond  Dispatch. 

Our  Enrollment  this  year  was  thirteen  below  that  of  1 889-' 90, 
but  our  average  attendence  was  one  per  cent  greater  than  ever  before. — 
Superintendent  R,  L,  Came,  Alexandria  city. 

With  the  Determination  upon  the  part  of  our  District  Boards 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Central  Office,  to  give  preference  to 
those  teachers  who 'avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  afiforded  by  the  Pea- 
body  Institutes,  we  hope  to  secure  the  services  of  a  more  enthusiastic 
and  better  equipped  corps  of  teachers  for  next  term. — Superintendent 
M,  D,  Hall,  Fairfax  County, 

The  Teachers  who  attended  the  Bedford  City  Institute  have 
returned,  much  pleased  with  the  instruction  received. — Superintendent 
R,  S,  Brown,  Franklin  County, 

We  are  Steadily  Advancing  in  the  matter  of  better  school 
houses.  Have  some  good  ones  just  completed  and  others  projected. 
Statistics  for  the  past  few  years  show  a  steady  advance  in  the  total  value 
of  school  property  in  this  county. — Superintendent  IV,  S.  Hale,  Gray- 
son  County, 

I  Think  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  a  success,  and  believe  the  results,  with  the  work  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institutes,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Sizx.^.— Superintendent  R,  B,  Richardson,  Montgomery  County, 

Many  White  Teachers  attended  the  Bedford  City  Institute  from 
this  county,  and  many  colored  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  Peters- 
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burg  Institute.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  in 
to  educational  work  this  year.     The  superintendent 
delightful  Conference  at  Bedford  City,  were  refreshc 
and  enter  upon  their  duties  with  a  vim  that  is  really 
intendent  Thomas  J,  Garden,  Prince  Edward  Counl) 

I  Accompanied  Several  of  my  teachers  to  t 
tute  on  the  day  of  opening.  Nearly  all  of  my  teac 
body  Institutes  this  year. — Superintendent  O.  B.  M 
Counfy, 

A  Nev^  Public  School  Building  costing,  i 
$4,000,  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  town  of  A 
Council  of  Salem  levied  thirty-five  cents  on  the  $100. 
purposes.  Supervisors  levied  maximum  rate  allowe 
and  district  school  funds.  The  town  of  Salem  Board 
ments  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  color 
intendent  L,  R,  Hoiiand,  Roanoke  County, 


World's  Columbian   Exposition — Educati 

The  following  circulars  issued  by  Hon.  Willia 
Commissioner  of  Education,  furnish  interesting  inf 
will  no  doubt  be  represented  at  the  World's  Exposi 
tional  exhibit  ought  to  be  made  a  leading  feature, 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  at  the  next  mc 

Department  of  the 
Bureau  of 
Washington,  D. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  present  Bulletin  is  issued  for  the  purpose 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  organizing  fc 
an  effective  educational  exhibit  in  connection  with  t 
bian  Exposition  of  1893.  Another  and  more  impoi 
desired  to  urge  and  promote  is  the  early  formation  of 
committees  in  those  States  and  Territories  where  no 
taken. 

Respectfully, 

WiLLIAl 
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Suggestions. — When  it  is  considered  that  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  great  World's 
Fairs,  and  that  it  will  attract  many  influential  aiid  observant  foreigners, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  our  own  citizens  who  will  visit 
Chicago,  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  each  State  to  show  its  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  popular  education  and  civilization  as  well  as  its  com- 
mercial features.  Where  two  States  offer  equal  industrial  opportunities, 
the  desirable  immigrant  chooses  that  one  which  will  provide  best  for  his 
family.  Foreigners  must  not  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  States  of  this 
Union  do  less  for  popular  education  than  the  monarchies  of  the  world 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  few  years.  The  absence  of  a  general  educa- 
tional display  might  give  grounds  for  such  an  inference  that  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  any  amount  of  writing  and  speaking.  Unless  our  edu- 
cational display  is  more  extensive  than  those  made  in  Paris  and  Vienna 
by  the  home  governments  everybody  will  be  dissatisfied.  It  cannot  be 
as  good  as  those  exhibitions  unless  all  the  educational  people  of  the 
United  States  unite  their  energies  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  and  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  for  showing  them. 

Many  States  and  Territories  have  appropriated  sums  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  State  exhibits,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
allotted  the  money  to  the  different  departments  or  made  any  special  pro- 
vision for  State  educational  exhibits. 

Several  State  Teachers'  Associations  have  appointed  Exposition 
Committees,  of  which  some  are  broad  enough  to  represent  all  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Slate,  while  others  are  representative  of  the 
public  schools  only.  As  suggested  in  Bulletin  No.  i,  it  is  desirable  that 
these  committees  should  represent  all  interests — public  and  private, 
denominational  and  non-sectarian— so  they  should  be  very  carefully 
formed  and  should  contain  such  a  list  of  names  as  will  insure  efficient 
service. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  might  serve  a  good  purpose  by 
devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  at  their  next  meetings  to  the 
formation  of  such  committees  and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means. 
One  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  thinks  that  local  com- 
mittees can  be  organized  in  his  State  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  school 
children  in  securing  money.  For  a  previous  Exposition,  one  school  at 
least  secured  the  necessary  funds  by  conducting  a  local  exhibition  of  the 
pupils'  work.  School  officers  might  easily  arrange  inexpensive  enter- 
tainments that  would  provide  enough  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  local  school  exhibits,  perhaps  something  toward  the  expense  of  in- 
stallation and  maintenance.  Lectures,  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stere- 
bpticon  and  exhibitions  of  the  phonograph,  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
attract  a  remunerative  audience.  They  would  be  doubly  sure  to  do  so 
if  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  to  display  the  work  of  the  school  chil- 
dren in  some  great  exhibition.  If  a  considerable  number  of  districts  or 
towns  combined  to  provide  the  instruments,  and  they  were  kept  in  con- 
stant use,  the  expense  would  become  very  small.  These  hints  are  given 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  suggest  better  and  more  feasible  plans  that 
will  be  adopted  for  use  next  winter. 

The  best  educational  exhibition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  cannot 
be  prepared  without  the  concerted  action  of  many  men  and  the  employ- 
ment of  considerable  time,  on  account  of  which  every  State  Teachers' 
Association  should  take  some  definitive  action  within  the  next  three 
months. 
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Classification. — The  proper  committee  of  tl 
mission  has  prepared  and  pubhshed  a  *'Classificati< 
Columbian  Exposition."  In  this  scheme  the  libera 
into  Department  L,  comprising  the  subjects:  Edu 
Engineering,  Public  Works,  Music,  and  the  Drama 
divided  into  twelve  groups,  numbered  in  the  genera 
to  154  inclusive,  as  follows : 

Group  143. — Physical  Development,  Training 
Hygiene. 

Group  144. — Instruments  and  Apparatus  of  Med 
Prosthesis. 

Group  145. — Primary,  Secondary,  and  Superior 

Group  146. — Books,  Libraries,  Literature,  Joun 

Group  147. — Instruments  of  Precision,  Experim 
Photography. 

Group  148. — Civil  Engineering,  Public  Works,  i 

Group  149. — Government  and  Law. 

Group  150. — Commerce,  Trade,  and  Banking. 

Group  151. — Institutions  and  Organizations  fo 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

Group  152. — Social,  Industrial,  and  Co-operativ 

Group  153. — Religious  Organizations  and  Sysl 
Publications. 

Group  154. — Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

The  classification  proposed  for  the  educational  i 
in  full,  as  follows: 

Group  145. — Primary,  Secondary,  and  Supei 

Class  797.:— Elementary  instruction — infant  sch< 
tens.     Descriptions  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  wi 

Class  792. — Primary  schools,  city  and  country- 
furniture.  Apparatus  and  fittings.  Models  and  ap( 
text-books,  diagrams,  examples.  Specimens  of  \ 
schools. 

Class  ygj. — Domestic  and  industrial  training  fi 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  housework,  > 
needle-work  and  embroidery,  dress-making,  artifi 
painting:  on  silk,  crockery,  etc.     Specimens  of  scho< 

Class  7g4. — Handicraft  teaching  in  schools  for 
fittings  for  elementary  trade  teaching  in  schools.     \ 
work. 

Class  795. — Science  teaching — ^apparatus  and  vt 
science  instruction  in  schools.  Apparatus  for  chei 
chanics,  etc.;  diagrams,  copies,  text-books,  etc. 
school  work  in  these  subjects. 

Class  7g6, — Art  teaching — apparatus,  models, 
mentary  art  instruction  in  schools,  text-books,   etc 
text- books,  etc.;  specimens  of  art  work,  modeling,  . 

Class  ygy, — Technical  and  apprenticeship  sch 
examples  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools  foi 
models,  plans,  and  designs  for  the  fitting  up  of  worl 
schools;  results  of  industrial  work  done  in  such  sch 

Class  7^8.  —  Special  schools  for  the  elecnei 
Indians. 
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Ciass  799.— Education  of  defective  classes — deaf,  dumb,  blind 
schools,  etc. ;  adult  schools  for  the  illiterate. 

C/ass  800, — Public  schools— descriptions,  illustrations,  statistics, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc. 

Class  801, — Higher  education — academies  and  high  schools.  De- 
ocriptions  and  statistics.  Colleges  and  universities — descriptions,  all 
illustrations  of  the  buildings,  libraries,  museums,  collections,  courses  of 
study,  catalogues,  statistics,  etc 

Class  802, — Professional  schools — theology,  law.  medicine,  and  sur- 
gery; dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  mechan- 
ical arts;  art  aiid  design,  military  schools,  naval  schools,  normal  schools, 
commercial  schools,  music. 

Class  80J. — Government  aid  to  education— National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.     Reports  and  statistics. 

APPOINTMENTS.— It  was  expected  that  the  Director  General  of 
the  Exposition  would  before  this  have  selected  and  appointed  a  chief  of 
Department  L.  which,  as  explained  above,  includes  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion. This  important  appointment,  however,  requires  careful  consideration, 
but  will  doubtless  soon  be  announced. 

C.  Wellman  Parks,  of  Troy,  N.  Y,.  has  been  engaged  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. I  trust  this  gentleman  will  receive  the  hearty  co  operation  of  all 
educational  people — manufacturers,  publishers,  and  school  officers — in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  so  much  desired. 

So  far  as  heard  from,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  and  Washington  are  the  States  in  which  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations have  appointed  Exposition  Committees  to  prepare  exhibits.  The 
Slate  Teachers*  Association  of  Kentucky  and  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  School  Superintendents  have  appointed  committees  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report  at  their  next  meetings.  In  Iowa  the  commission  for 
Stale  exhibits  has  appointed  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  as  head  of  the  State 
education  exhibit,  and  in  Washington  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  has  been  incorporated  in  the  State  commis- 
sion. Beyond  this  it  is  not  known  that  the  committees  appointed  by 
State  Teachers*  Associations  have  been  given  official  standing  by  the  action 
of  State  governments.  The  committees  are  given  below,  so  far  as  my 
information  will  permit: 

Illinois. — Hon.  Richard  Edwards.  Springfield,  Chairman:  Super- 
intendent William  Jenkins,  Mendota,  Secretary. 

Indiana. — Hon.  H.  M.  La  Follette,  Indianapolis,  Chairman;  Hon. 
H.  D.  Vories;  Professor  W.  W.  Parsons;  Dr.  J.  L.  Campbell;  Professor 
Butler,  of  Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  J.  H.  Smart,  President  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa.— Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Chairman;  Miss  A.  S. 
Abbott,  Cedar  Rapids;  Professor  F.  M.  Irish,  Dubuque;  Professor  C.  W. 
Dean,  Sioux  City;  Professor  T.  McBride,  Iowa  City;  Professor  J.  H. 
Landes,  Keosauqua;  Professor  A.  Abernthy,  Osage;  Professor  J.  E. 
Todd,  Tabor. 

Kansas.— Hon.  J.  M.  Bloss,  Topeka,  Chaij^an ;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Quayle,  President  Baker  University,  Baldwin;  Professor  D.  E.  Sanders, 
President  Kansas  Normal  College,  Fort  Scott;  Superintendent  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Whichita;  Mi^  F.  Dickinson,  County  Superintendent,  Alma; 
Miss  M.  E.  Hopper,  County  Superintendent,  Garden  City. 
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Nebraska. — Superintendent  Alexander  Stevens,! 

Texas. — Hon.  H.  C.  Pritchett,  Austin,  Chairman 

Washington.— Hon.  R.  B.  Bryan,  Olympia,  Ck 
tendent  J.  M.  Hitt,  Whatcom;  Superintendent  W.  A 
couver;  Superintendent  W.  B.  Turner,  Spokane  Fal 
Charles  Bean,  Colfax;  Superintendent  W.  A.  Payne,  I 

APPROPRIATIONS.— Many  of  the  States  hav 
tions  for  State  exhibits,  while  very  few  have  as  yet 
provision  for  their  educational  exhibits.  The  State 
far  as  made,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

California $300,000  New  Jersey 

Colorado 100,000  North  Carolina 

Connecticut 25,000  North  Dakota. 

Idaho 20.000  Ohio 

Indiana 75.000  Pennsylvania... 

Iowa 50,000  Vermont 

Maine 40,000  Washington.... 

Massachusetts 75,000  West  Virginia. 

Minnesota 50,000  Wisconsin 

Missouri 150,000  Wyoming 

Montana 50,000  Arizona 

Nebraska 50,000  New  Mexico... 

New  Hampshire 25,000 

The  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Nevada,  an 
considering  how  large  their  respective  appropriations 
States  are  expected  to  take  action  at  the  next  sessions 

EDUCATION  AS  EXHIBITED  AT  WORI 

All  exhibitions  that  had  been  held  in  Europe  and 
were  either  local  or  national.  In  1846  the  Society 
an  association  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  mam 
merce,  began  its  series  of  annual  exhibitions  of  inven 
tion  of  its  president.  Prince  Albert,  who  believed  th 
be  most  useful  in  encouraging  the  application  of  fi 
tures.  This  subject  of  artistic  design  had  been  inve 
mirtee  of  Parliament,  whose  report  in  1836  (Britisl 
Vol.  IX)  caused  the  immediate  establishment  of  indu: 

London,  1851. — The  Society  of  Arts  hoped  to 
bition  a  national  one,  and  began  its  consideration  a 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  29th  of  June,  1849.  1 
plan  of  operation  was  adopted,  and  by  January  i,  iSc 
supporters  had  subscribed  to  the  undertaking.  Prii 
ner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  May,  i^ 
collection  and  exhibition  in  one  building  of  the  wc 
and  said,  ''art  teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  be 
and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance 
men,  the  exhibition  of  185 1  is  to  give  us  a  truer  test 
of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  n 
in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  starting  point  from  w 
be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions." 

Oil  paintings,  water-color  paintings,  frescoes,  j 
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^atio^^^  engravings  were  not  admitted  to  the  exhibition,  except  as  illus- 
^ionaP^  ^^  materials  and  processes.  No  provision  was  made  for  educa- 
s^ch  ^5^^.**'^^'^  ^^^  appliances,  but  France  and  the  United  States  sent 
pj.  ^^hibits.  Each  of  these  countries  had  two  exhibits  of  penmanship. 
Unir  ^A  ^^^  ^"^  exhibit  of  apparatus  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  the 
^^  States  had  three ;  and  the  United  States  exhibited  furniture, 
newspapers,  and  educational  tables. 

This  first  international  exposition  was  a  great  financial  success  ;  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  under  a  supplementary  charter,  dated  December  2, 
^^5i»  used  the  surplus  of  ;f  168,000  to  further  the  interests  of  arts  and 
Manufactures.  They  thought  that  scattered  educational  institutions 
should  be  brought  together,  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  land  and  erecting  buildings. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started  under  this  plan.  In  1858, 
^he  partnership  was  terminated  and  the  property  divided,  the  Govern- 
*nent  took  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  Exhibition  Road,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  became  sole  proprietor  of 
?he  remainder  of  the  real  estate. 

London,  1854. — This  exhibition  formed  such  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arts  that  I  mention  it  before 
the  New  York  Exhibition.  This  exhibition  was  open  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  because  it  was  the 
first  international  educational  exhibition.  The  object  was  "to  bring 
together  a  collection  of  the  materials  employed  in  teaching  and  of  the 
visible  results  of  instruction  from  different  countries;  and  to  offer  to 
teachers  and  school  managers  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them.'* 
This  exhibition  was  very  successful,  and  the  permanent  educational 
exhibition  in  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started  with  the  exhibits 
shown  at  the  time. 

New  York,  1853.— America's  first  world's  fair  was  opened  in  July, 
1853,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Reservoir  Square.  Considering  the  dis- 
tance from  European  nations,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  buildings 
much  smaller  than  the  London  Crystal  Palace.  There  were  250,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  4,800  exhibitors,  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  No  provision  was  made  for  education,  but 
Horace  Greeley  and  Professor  Silliman,  among  others,  wrote  articles  on 
the  art,  science,  and  industry  displayed,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  lessons  that  the  exhibition  furnished  as  regards  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  manufactures. 

Paris,  1855.— The  fine  arts  were  not  allowed  in  the  great  London 
exhibition  of  1851,  but  in  the  French  exhibition  of  1855  they  occupied 
the  most  distingiiished  place,  and  the  Frenchmen  said  **  the  London 
exhibition  was  industrial,  ours  is  artistic." 

No  provision  was  made  for  educational  institutions. 
London,  1862. — This  exposition  is  prominent  because  it  was  the 
first  general  exhibition  in  which  a  special  class  was  devoted  to  education. 
A  very  comprehensive  scheme  was  prepared  for  this  class,  but  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  of  its  being  carried  out  as  planned.  The  United 
Stales,  Rome,  Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey  did  not  exhibit  in  this  class. 
England  and  colonies,  France,  Italy,  German  States  and  Austria  had  more 
than  sixty  exhibits  each;  and  Belgium,  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,    Holland,   Norway,  and    Portugal   had    smaller    exhibits. 
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Prussia,  Switzerland  and  Scandinavian  States  took 
were  distinguished  for  their  geographical  collection 
designed  to  be  instructive  or  to  develop  the  physic 
exhibited  Froebel's  methods,  and  all  of  the  Germ 
casts,  models,  etc.,  for  instruction  in  drawing.  The 
was  in  drawing  from  the  industrial  art  schools  of 
Belgium.  The  French  system  of  State  control  of 
pared  with  the  British  system  of  control  by  educatioi 

Paris,  1867. — A  group  of  two  classes,  known 
of  Social  Science,"  was  assigned  to  the  exhibitio: 
methods,  and  results  of  education.  Class  89  was  d 
tion  of  children,  and  class  90  to  the  education  of  a 
fective  classes.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
struction  of  school-houses. 

Sweden,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the   United   S 
buildings  in  the  park.     The  Sweedish  building  w; 
school-room,  18  feet  by  24  feet  by  10  feet,  was  linec 
sides,  had  the  bare  beams  overhead  and  was  lightec 
at  the  end  of  the  room.     The  Prussian   building 
room,  30  feet  by  20  feet  by  10  feet,  that  was  plaste 
Both  of  these  houses  contained  living  apartments  fo 
Saxon  building,  28  feet  by  28  feet  by  12  feet,  was 
Grecian  temple,  lighted  from  above,  and  intended 
The  United  States  building,  33  feet  by  17  feet  by  i 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  represented  the  ordinary  c 
school.     There  were  three  windows  on  eachnide,  t^ 
door  protected  by  a  vestibule  at  the  other  end.     1 
finished  and  was  furnished  with  individual  desks  s 
text- books,   globe,  charts,  and  pictures  of  noted 
hibit  was  visited  by  more  than  twelve  thousand  Frei 
admired  by  them  on  account  of  the  good  light  an< 
The  American  blackboard  eraser  appears  to  have 
tion  than  any  other  piece  of  apparatus,  and  the 
second.     School  libraries  and  collections  were  proa 

Pupils*  work  was  not  extensively  shown,  ex 
composition  from  the  schools  of  France.  On  a  c< 
same  hour  the  pupils  in  530  boys*  and  199  girls*  s 
to  write  compositions  on  subjects  sent  out  by  th 
Instruction,  and  2,253  of  these  compositions  were 
that  the  general  education  law  enacted  in  Great  Bi 
most  important  and  direct  result  of  this  exposition. 

Gymnastic  and  musical  instruments  were  extei 

Vienna,  1873. — The  industrial  and  liberal  arts 
were  exhibited  in  a  very  large  building  that  wa 
length.  The  countries  were  arranged  geographic 
one  end  and  Japan  at  the  other.  Each  country  y 
exhibits  according  to  any  desired  plan  within  its 
course,  resulted  in  scattering  the  educational  exhibi 
building  to  the  other.  To  make  matters  worse,  th< 
many,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  erected  s 
park  and  placed  parts  of  their  educational  exhibits 
tion  was  paid  to  the  education  exhibit  than  in  Pai 
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number  of  exhibitors,  which  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  at  Vienna. 
The  exhibits  represented  every  object  used  in  imparting  instruction  and 
many  of  the  resuhs.  Furnitute,  apparatus,  and  text-books  were  exten- 
sively exhibited.  The  resuhs  shown  were  principally  drawings,  shop 
exercises,  and  examination  papers. 

Reports,  statistics,  and  charts  showing  organization  of  schools  formed 
the  gfreater  part  of  the  exhibit  from  the  United  States,  although  there 
were  several  exhibits  of  furniture,  text-books,  and  examination  papers. 
The  education  of  the  defective  classes,  pedagogic  value  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  the  effect  of  pedagogic  museums  appear  to  be  the  three  things 
most  prominently  shown  at  the  exhibition.  The  establishment  of  the 
Pedagogic  Museum  at  Rome  was  the  direct  result  of  this  exhibition. 

Philadelphia,  1876. — This  exposition  was  the  most  extensive  one 
that  had  been  held  either  in  Europe  or  America,  and  celebrating,  as  it 
did,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  fitting  that  the  education  upon  which  American  liberty 
depends  should  be  given  a  very  prominent  place.  The  Commissioner- 
General  recognized  this  right,  and  reserved  an  excellent  space  in  the 
main  building  for  the  educational  exhibit  until  it  appeared  impossible  for 
the  space  to  be  properly  utilized,  when  he  was  obliged  to  assign  it  to 
individual  exhibitors  in  other  groups. 

At  no  previous  exhibition  had  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  educational  exhibits  as  finally  appeared  at  Philadelphia, 
and  it  can  be  as  truly  said  that  most  of  the  value  of  the  exhibition  was 
sacrificed  by  lack  of  central  organization  and  the  delays  that  caused  the 
space  originally  intended  for  a  combined  display  of  education  to  be  given 
to  other  groups.  As  it  was,  the  State  exhibits  were  forced  into  galleries 
that  were  difficult  to  find,  excepting  that  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  a 
building  in  the  park  was  provided  by  the  energy  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Sweden  erected  a  model  school  building 
in  the  park,  and  the  other  foreign  countries  placed  their  educational 
exhibits  with  their  other  groups  in  the  main  building  or  in  machinery  hall. 

The  exhibits  made  by  the  States  consisted  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
pupils*  work,  especially  examination  papers  and  free  hand  drawings. 
Kindergarten  work  occupied  much  space,  and  individual  States  devoted 
especial  attention  to  ornithology,  botany,  or  map  drawing.  Massachu- 
setts, Ohio,  and  Indiana  made  extensive  exhibits  of  statistical  information 
by  means  of  charts  and  diagrams,  arranged  in  colors  to  show  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  population,  school  attendance,  illiteracy,  location  of 
schools,  etc. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  exhibits  were  made  by  cities 
and  large  towns.  Our  country  schools  did  not  appear  for  one  reason  or 
another,  one  may  have  been  their  presumed  inferiority,  but  the  most 
probable  cause  was  the  lack  of  county  supervision. 

The  foreign  exhibits  were  not  as  extensive  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  were  principally  confined  to  apparatus,  books,  globes,  etc.  Canada 
made  an  excellent  exhibit  of  this  kind,  consisting  principally  of  material 
furnished  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Russia,  probably,  made  the  most 
valuable  foreign  exhibit,  consisting  of  an  excellent  collection  from  the  St. 
Fetersburg  Pedagogic  Museum,  an  institution  founded  in  1864  and  much 
enlarged  and  broadened  in  187 1,  so  that  it  contained  the  departments  of 
hygienic  museum,  pedagogic  library,  educational  methods  of  organiza- 
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lion,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  subjects,  and  ( 
technical  schools  of  St    Petersburg;  and  Moscow. 
other  exhibits  of  manual  training  work,  but  none  c 
«  arranged  as  the  Russian  to  show  the  plans  and  ord< 

the  pedagogic  value  of  the  work. 

Paris,  1878. — France  made  a  very  small  educati 
adelphia  in  1876,  but  sent  educational  commissiont 
important  reports  upon  American  educational  syste 
demand  for  an  extensive  American  exhibit  at  Paris  ir 
had  considerable  to  do  with  the  great  attention  g 
Liberal  Arts.  This  exhibition  contained  less  pupils'  w 
at  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
in  manual  training  and  drawing.  France  made  an 
trade  schools,  evening  courses  for  adults,  apparatu: 
etc. ,  used  in  the  schools,  and  pedagogic  libraries. 

The  United  States  made  its  best  foreign  exhibit 
consisted  of  a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  buildin 
etc.,  furniture,  apparatus,  books,  fittings,  contrivan* 
rooms  comfortable  and  attractive,  charts  and  tables 
of  State  and  local  superintendents,  programmes  of 
and  pupils'  work.  This  exhibit  was  not  wasted  b> 
the  most  useless  corner — one  that  other  exhibitors  wo 
was  given  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  main  ai 
section,  where  all  visitors  could  see  it  without  effort. 

New  Orleans,  1884-85. — This,  the  third  Am 
exhibition,  holds  the  place  of  honor  on  account  of  its 
tional  exhibits,  for  nearly  all  were  collected  into  one 
comparatively  few  foreign  exhibits,  excepting  from  Fr 
these  were  very  extensive  and  excellently  arranged. 

The  French  exhibit  contained  materials  from  th« 
ties,  kindergarten  schools,  primary  schools,  architect 
ration,  appliances,  school  museums,  scholars'  work,  1 
professional  schools,  normal  schools,  art  schools,  anc 
Great  attention  was  given  to  the  industrial  and  free 
also  to  the  trade  and  professional  schools. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  was  especially  complete  1 
and  industrial  departments  of  school  work. 

The  American  exhibits  may  be  classed  as  nationa 
ation,  and  individual  exhibits.  The  national  exhibit  ix 
of  Education,  under  the  able  management  of  Gener 
comprehensive,  and  included  exhibits  of  school  archil 
gymnastic  apparatus,  pedagogic  library,  physical  and 
ries,  manual  training  shops,  and  work  from  kind 
grammar,  high  and  normal  schools,  schools  of  sci< 
art,  and  institutions  for  the  defective  classes.  The 
extensive  and  excellent,  both  on  account  of  the  matei 
ways  in  which  they  were  shown.  There  was  a  gr 
work — drawing,  penmanship,  and  examinations. 

The  city  school  systems  were  exhibited  by  materi 

a  number  of  places.     The  most  extensive  was  that  n 

Washington,  D.  C,  that  contained  pupils'  work  fron 

ki  ratus  made  by  teachers  and  pupils,  educational  aids, 

i  all  kinds. 
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The  association  exhibits  were  those  made  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Freedmans*  Aid  Society,  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  International  Missionary  Association.  The 
individual  exhibits  were  made  by  colleges,  science  schools,  universities, 
book  publishers,  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  and  collectors. 

Paris,  1889. — Quite  a  large  and  attractive  gallery  was  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  educational 
institutions  of  France.  This  space  was  occupied  by  exhibits  of  pupils* 
work  from  kindergarten,  primary,  and  secondary  schools — principally 
drawing  and  work  in  wood  and  iron — and  by  restorations  of  works  of 
art  after  the  studies  of  members  of  scientific  expeditions  and  archaeolo- 
gists. The  display  of  furniture  was  not  great.  The  pedagogic  museum 
of  Paris  and  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  provided  cases  that  were  well 
filled.  In  an  adjacent  gallery  the  drawing  and  modeling  done  m  normal 
schools  was  extensively  displayed.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  ex- 
hibit the  schools  of  Paris  were  well  displayed  by  apparatus,  model  rooms, 
and  pupils*  work. 

A  mile  away  from  the  other  school  exhibits  a  school-house  had  been 
erected  and  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  that  is  ordinarily  used  in 
French  elementary  schools.  The  portion  of  the  French  exhibit  that 
received  best  attention  was  the  industrial  and  trade  school  work  which 
occupied  the  end  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  gallery  of  Liberal  Arts.  This 
was  very  extensive,  and  the  space  was  well  filled  with  interesting  objects 
from  the  schools  of  wood  and  iron- workers,  dress  and  artificial  flower - 
makers,  designers  of  jewelry  and  bronze  work,  and  commercial  schools. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  badly  the  educational  exhibits 
were  scattered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  see  the  desirability  of  making  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  at  Chicago.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  exposition  of  1889  was  the  attention  given  to  the  higher  education 
of  women. 
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For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
wonderftd  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  men 
cation-blank  free.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU.  147  Throop 

July-August,  '91— I  yr. 

POSITIONS   FOR  TEACF 

Over  400  on  our  books  at  present,  and  new  ones  coming  in  every  day 
intendencies  and  Principalships,  High  School  positions,  positions  for  gra< 
in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Church  Schools ;  po 
Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages,  Commercial  branches,  Military  ' 
ver>'  busy  introducing  teachers  to  employers,  and  have  no  time  to  write ' 

Our  Fourth  Manual  now  ready— will  give  full  information  as  to  the  ex 
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170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,   389,  ar 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404.  332,  3 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^   SONS, 
91  John  Street, 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY,  ATI 

Furnishes  Schools  with   Teachers  without  Charge,  Aids   Teacht 

Rents  and  Sells  School  Property^  and  Publishes  the  Educa 

Teachers  Registered  Free, 

Wide  acquaintance  with  schools  and  educators,  extensive  expe 

a  large  following  of  superior  teachers,  and  an  established  patrona 

facilities'for  suggesting  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.    Wri 
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DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  fihowp  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

ia  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  ita  Mechanical 

Constroction  it  haa 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
t^ach  "  Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  ha«  them. 
The?e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  '*  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
quefliion,  the  Acknowlo<l^ed 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Addres-s 

Domestic  Sewing  Maohine  Co.,  Richnoond,  Va. 
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Over   loOO  lU  w  Pretiy  cl.^i^na  FlowcrH^  Fj^^^^^^ 
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8^A\iPci^^cv^^<^Oiaci^v^^no  two  alike: 
NKW      PRICE     LIST     OF    SCHOOI.     SUPPLrES. 

Book"    SiM.-!ko-^   Dntlo^-ucr..  RVpo.ts.  Aids.  ,u:d  few 
samjduB  Chroiuo  K'^^ivni  Cards  f.-eo    All  Postimid. 

A.  J.   FOUCH  Sl  CO..    WARREN.    PA. 
July-August, '01— 91 


The  Science  of   Citizenship   Made    £ 
Attractive  for  Public  Schoo 

ANXrWBOOK 


ON  A 


NEW 


ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERI 

A  Text-book  for  use  in  PuWic  Schools,  High  Schools  a 

and  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  Teachers.    By  Alexander  L. 

cipal  and  Professor  of  Civil  Government  in  the  Normal  Sch 

State  College.     i2mo.    Cloth.    218  pages.    Sixty  cents.    Ju 

From  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  the  motto  of  this  work.  Beginning: 
the  first  form  of  government  known  to  children,  it  takes  up  in  their  order  th 
the  township,  the  county,  the  State,  and  the  United  States.  It  discusses  the 
ernment;  tlie  principles  of  justice;  the  i>owerof  law;  the  rights  of  liberl 
of  parties  and  party  machinery,  and  the  Australian  Ballot  System,  introd 
actually  used  under  this  system.  It  is  simple  enough  for  the  Fourth  Rea 
philosophical  and  orderly  in  its  discussions  to  form  the  basis  of  more  adv&t 
tutions  of  learning. 

WADDY'S  ELEWEIITS  OF  COWPOSITIOW  >HD 

With  copious  exercises  in  both  criticism  and  constr 
I  Waddy.     i2mo.    Cloth.    416  pages.    |i.oo. 

I  From  an  unusually  large  numher  of  illustrative  exercises  ftnd    extrac 

'    priin.li)les  lii  Rhetoric  aro  dediiee«.l  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.     The  wf 

lucid  in  style,  compact  and  onlorly  ni  arrangement,  and  carefully  and  h 
I    woik  of  a  practical  teacher,  is  well  balanced,  does  not  attempt  too  much 

ranj<e  of  topics  discussed  is  well  within  the  grasp  of  an  ordinary  class. 


I  STEWART'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  < 

.  By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  A.  B.  (Yale).    Cloth.     i2ino.     j 

j  Among  the  many  new  and  important  features  of  this  w 

I  I.  A  systematic  grouping  of  related  propositions. 

I  a.  Kach  book  and  section  i)rece(ied  by  a  syllabus. 

I  3.  NiiincToiis  oriv;inal  exercises  and  an  abundance  of  manual  practice 

j  4.  (m  ncral  scholia,  presenting  important  matter  not  often  found  in  text 

j  5.  DiajLjiams  drawn  so  that  each  style  of  line  employed  has  its  tueanitk 

6.   Piriorial  ellect  of  the  figures  in  Solid  ('rcometry. 

Modern   melho<ls  and   true   educational   principles  characterize    the 
inleresled  in  the  study  of  (le'tinetrv,  and  who  believe  that  improveinenl 
I    is  possible,  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  relerencc  to  this 
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MOST  DESm  ABLE 

Virginia  Seho 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPtJLAF 

HOLMES'  NEW  REAJ 

VENABLE'S  NEWARITH 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAP 

ETC.,  ETC. 


OFFICIJILLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  C 


NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  meth^ 
most  approved  in  good  schools ;  helpful  to  teachers ;  sti 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS,  among  bright  an 
Readers,  are  pre-eminent  in  their  choice  selectioa  c 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  less 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE^S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two  b 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teac 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  l 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAU 
PHIES,  with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geograpli 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recogni 
cal  changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 


Holmes'  New  First  Reader,  $    15 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25 

Holmes*  New  Third  Reader,  40 

.  Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50 

Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (P^per),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 

For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  val 

address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISH! 

66  and  68  Duane  Street,  New  Yofti 

April,  '91 — I  yr. 


Venable's  New  Elei 
Venabie's  New  Pra 
Venable's  Primary 
Venable's  Intermec 
Venable's  Practical 
Manry's  Elementar 
Maury's  Rev.  ManiK 
Maury's  Rev.  Physic 
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The  Education  of  the  Will. 

BY  W.  DkWITT  HYDE,  PRESIDENT  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  MAINE. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  try  to  make  boys  and  girls  do 
right.  One  way  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  rules.  The  other  way  is  to 
train  the  wiU  into  habits.  Of  these  two  ways  the  first  is  the  easiest  for 
the  teacher.  You  have  only  to  give  the  boy  the  rule;  make  him  learn 
it  and  hear  him  recite  it.  You  can  teach  a  whole  class  at  a  time,  if  you 
call  that  teaching.  You  can  "go  over*'  the  whole  ground.  You  can 
show  definite  results  on  examination.  You  can  give  precise  rank  to  the 
second  decimal.  The  only  fault  with  this  way  of  teaching  is  that  it  fails 
to  make  the  boys  and  girls  any  better.  It  does  not  get  at  them.  They 
forget  your  rules.  Or  they  do  not  apply  them  to  the  right  cases.  Or 
they  lug  them  in  where  they  are  not  needed,  and  so  become  prigs  and 
prudes.  Or  it  makes  them  morbid,  stifles  spontaneity,  and  inclines  them 
to  be  forever  pulling  up  the  roots  of  their  moral  lives  to  see  how  they 
are  growing,  and  keeps  them  fingering  the  delicate  fibres  of  virtue  so 
constandy  that  they  have  no  chance  of  healthy  growth  at  all.  Strong, 
vigorous  character  does  not  grow  in  this  hot-house  air.  You  cannot 
force  it  by  these  artificial  processes. 

The  second  way  is  to  train  the  will  in  habits ;  a  much  harder  thing 
to  do.  There  is  no  text- book  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
write  one.  You  cannot  call  on  a  whole  class  at  a  time  and  hear  them 
recite  on  it.  You  cannot  give  out  the  lesson  in  advance,  and  fix  the 
ume  when  it  shall  be  learned.  You  cannot  give  an  examination  in  it. 
You  cannot  mark  on  it  or  give  rank. 

Yet,  the  results  of  this  training  go  deeper  than  any  lesson  that  can 
^  taught  out  of  a  book.  They  abide  in  the  structure  of  the  scholar's 
thought  and  purpose  long  after  every  proposition  he  ever  repeated  to 
you  has  faded  from  his  memory.  They  determine  the  stand  he  shall 
take  in  every  practical  concern  of  life  years  after  rank-books  have  van- 
ished in  smoke  and  ashes.  They  enter  into  and  constitute  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  or  woman  that  is  to  be. 
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The  recent  revolution  in  education  may  be  most  oi 

ized  by  saying  that  it  puts  ability  to  perform  processei 

remember  statements  and  formulas.     The  test  of  spd 

is  no  longer  "Can  you  recite  this  column  of  long  wc 

defining  them  in  order,  and   repeat  the  rules  of  syn 

you  write  a  sentence  that  conveys  clearly  your  precis* 

reader?**     In  geography  the  question  is  not  "Can] 

the  boundaries  of  States  and  nations,  and  repeat  verb 

tions  in  the  text-book  ?  **  but  "  Can  you  draw  the  ma 

get  from  the  country,  describe  what  you  would  see 

and  show  what  route  you  would  take  to  go  there.'* 

consists  in  the  remembering  of  dates  and  names  and 

ability  to  read  the  character  and  tell  the  story  and  rep 

in  which  men  like  ourselves  acted  out  the  same  huma 

us.     Science  is  an  affair,  not  of  memorized  descriptic 

ments  witnessed,  performed,  explained  and  understood 

Now  that  in  every  other  department  of  educatic 

on  doing  rather  than  committing  to  memory,  in  this  ( 

garten  and  manual  training,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  gi 

of  morality  the  advantage  of  the  same  real  and  pract 

Aristotle  claimed  for  it  in  his  Ethics  more  than  two  tl: 

He  says,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  hb  second  book 

virtues  by  doing  the  acts,  as  is  the  case  with  the  arts 

art  by  doing  that  which  we  wish  to  do  when  we  hj 

become  builders  by  building,  and  harpers  by  harping. 

just  acts  we  become  just,  and  by  doing  acts  of  tempe 

we  become  temperate  and  courageous.     Both  virtue 

from  and  are  formed  by  the  same  acts  in  which  they  n 

as  is  the  case  with  the  arts  also.     It  is  by  building  thai 

bad  builders  alike  are  produced ;  by  building  well  the; 

builders,  and  bad  builders  by  building  badly.     It  is 

our  intercourse  with  other  men  that  we  become  just  < 

with  our  animal  appetites  and  the  passion  of  anger, 

this  way  or  in  that  on  the  occasions  with  which  thes< 

cemed,    some    become  temperate  and   gentle,    and 

and  ill-tempered.     In  a  word,  the  several  habits  or  cfa 

by  the  same  kind  of  acts  as  those  which  they  pn 

ought  to  make  sure  that  our  acts  be  of  a  certain  kin 

character  varies  as  they  vary.     It  makes  no  small  c 

whether  a  man  be  trained  from  his  youth  up  in  this  w 

great  difference,  or  rather,  all  the  difierence.** 

The  best  field  for  this  education  of  the  will  is 
there  life  is  most  simple  and  real ;  contact  is  most  it 
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Smrjt^'Xn'J'^V^'^^^^^  ^^'^  ^''''  '''''-'-'•  Next  to  the  home 
comes  the  school.      Next  to  the  father  and  mother  stands  the  teacher. 

The  pastor  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  employer,  the  writer,  the  lee 
h/.^K^'l^  Tt  "°'"^^^»'"8:  >'"  this  moral  training.  But  the  teacher 
u^  .     nfj  ?  ""^  '^^"^  ^"'  '^  ^^  °"ly  ^^  the  will  and  the  skill  to 

use  It.  Other  work  may  be  more  showy,  and  undertake  to  do  things  on 
a  grander  scale;  but  the  solid  hand-to-hand  work  that  tells  upon  char- 
acter  must  be  done  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  if  it  is  to  be  done 

The  education  of  the  will  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
as  a  new  requirement.  ^  It  must  be  entirely  free  and  unconstrained. 
Unless  the  impulse  to  do  it  is  already  in  the  teacher^s  heart,  no  enact- 
ment  Of  the  school  committee  can  put  it  into  the  school.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  to  do  It  here  to-day.  You  must  work  it  out  for  yourselves  as 
opportunities  present  themselves.  I  can  simply  call  your  attention  to  its 
importance,  and  indicate  some  very  general  lines  on  which  you  can  pro- 
ceed. ^ 

In  the  first  place,  breaking  a  child's  will  is  not  the  way  to  educate 
It,  any  more  than  breaking  a  stick  is  the  way  to  bend  it.  When  it  is 
once  broken,  there  is  nothing  left  to  bend.  It  is  never  right,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  to  make  a  child  give  in  throug:h  mere  terror.  Edu- 
cation presupposes  sympathy.  Terror  kills  sympathy.  The  parent  or 
teacher  who  makes  a  child  afraid  of  him,  puts  that  child  out  of  his  reach 

kS'''"^^^  ^'""^''^'"  ^"^P^^^^^^e  ^°'"  that  parent  or  teacher  to  educate  that 
child.  He  may  force  him  to  recite  lessons,  and  compel  him  to  obey 
commands.  But  that  confidential  leading  of  mind  and  will  into  larger 
fields  and  wiser  ways  in  which  true  education  consists  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble. A  rule  maintained  by  terror  is  a  reign  of  death,  whether  in  homp" 
or  school,  or  State. 

Shall  punishment  then  be  abandoned  ?      By  no  means.     If  teacher 
could  be  trusted  to  administer  it  wisely,  even  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment would  be  a  wholesome  discipline  in  many  of  our  schools.     The 
important  thing   is  not  what  kind  of  punishment  is  employed,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered.     Punishment  that  is  arbitrary,  hasty 
angry,  and  inflicted  with  the  purpose  of  frightening  a  child  into  obedi- 
ence, is  always  injurious  and  wicked.     It  does  not  draw  the  will  out  of 
Its  waywardness  and  lead  it  to  more  reasonable  and  righteous  resolu- 
tions;  it  drives  the  will  back  into  the  child  and  confirms  it  in  its  per- 
versity.     The  somewhat  sentimental  reaction  against  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  day  has  its  justification  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  horrible 
barbarities  of  this  bullying  and  terrorizing  spirit  which  waa  the  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  oldtime  schoolmaster.     It  is  an  attempt  to  turn  out 
Piaster  and  tyrant,  and  bring  in  the  teacher  and  guide. 
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The  aim  of  punishment  is  not  to  weaken  but  to  I 
It  inclines  the  will  to  the  right  choice  by  rendering 
undesirable.  Blame  and  punishment  bring  home  to  \ 
inherent  wrongfulness  of  his  deed  in  terms  of  his  i 
interest.  Punishment  makes  him  feel  as  well  as  kn 
bad  conduct.  Punishment  should  always  be  inflicted 
strengthening  of  the  will  in  righteousness.  Punislj 
should  not  drive  the  evil  in  by  suppressing  its  outward 
should  draw  the  will  out  of  the  evil  by  making  it  unpl 
the  right  by  making  that  attractive.  Punishment  thtti 
not  drive  the  pupil  away  from  you  in  hatred  and  rebf 
him  to  you  in  respect  and  confidence. 

Education  by  punishment,  however,  is  the  negra 
education  of  the  will. 

The  positive  education  of  the  will  consists  in  trj 
whatever  they  do  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be  do 
way  becomes  habitual,  natural,  and  preferable. 

The  approval  of  the  teacher  is  the  incentive  to  th 
outset.  The  approval  of  the  pupil  himself  is  the  ultic 
Morality  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  life  and  work. 
living  and  well-doing.  True  moral  education,  then,  is 
It  cannot  be  effectually  presented  to  young  children  i 
It  must  be  particular  and  concrete.  It  must  deal  with 
of  the  child's  daily  life. 

The  young  child  cannot  be  taught  the  nature  of  tl 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  the  intricacies  of  the 
the  contradictions  of  the  hedonistic  paradox,  the  aut 
gorical  imperative,  the  distinctions  between  the  desire* 
the  evolution  of  the  moral  ideal. 

But  he  can  be  made  ashamed  to  tell  a  lie.     He  ca 
himself,  when  he  has  treated  a  playmate  unkindljr. 
to  know  how  it  feels  to  smart  himself,  when  he  has  be< 
child,  or  an  animal.     He  can  be  trained  to  be  consic 
and  interests  of  his  playmates.     He  can  be  taught 
much  his  father  and  mother  are  doing  for  him.     He  c: 
make  sacrifices  for  others.     He  can  learn  to  devote 
money  to  social  ends.    He  can  learn  to  treat  equals  w: 
with  compassion,  superiors  with  reverence.     He  cai:: 
cherishing  patriotic  feelings,  reciting  patriotic  speech 
patriotic  exercises.     He  can  accustom  himself  to  an    ; 
in  the  presence  of  that  Infinite  Author  of  all  good  ii: 
move  and  have  our  being.     To  induce  these  habits 
well-doing  in  the  concrete  relations  of  every-day  liC& 
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moral  education.  Habituation  to  right  conduct  is  the  secret  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will.  As  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  moral 
education,  I  will,  by  way  of  illustration,  confine  myself  to  a  single  aspect 
of  life,  the  virtues  of  work.  For  intellectual  work  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  school,  and  consequently  the  most  important  application  of  morality 
to  school  life  is  the  right  doing  of  school  work. 

In  the  virtues  of  work  are  the  foundations  of  all  right  living.  The 
man  who  does  his  work  well,  to  that  extent  and  on  that  side  of  his  life 
must  be  a  good  man.  Bad  work  betrays  weakness  of  will  and  corrupts 
the  whole  nature.  This  is  the  gospel  Carlyle  tried  so  bravely  to  teach 
the  world.  "This  is  the  ineradicable,  forever- enduring  gospel:  work, 
and  therein  have  well-being.  All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor, 
wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven.  Produce;  produce;  were 
it  but  the  pitifuUest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it  in  God's 
name.  'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee;  out  with  it  then.  Up,  up; 
whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day;  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 
Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman,  that 
with  earth-made  implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes 
her  man's.  Toil  on,  toil  on;  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may; 
thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread.  A  second 
man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ;  him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the 
spiritually  indispensable;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not 
he  too  in  his  duty  ?  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food, 
must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  light, 
have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  ?  These  two,  in  all  their  degrees, 
I  honor;  all  else  is  chaff,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  teaching  of  Ruskin.  **  If  your  work  is  first 
with  you  and  your  fee  second,  work  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  work, 
who  is  God.  But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you  and  your  work  second,  fee 
is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the  devil.  So  there  you  have 
it  in  briefest  terms:  Work  first— you  are  God's  servants;  Fee  first,  you 
are  the  fiend's." 

So  George  Elliott,  sorrowful  as  she  makes  you  for  the  vanity  of 
human  lives  and  the  emptiness  of  the  average  human  heart,  still  makes 
the  man  who  does  ^ood  honest  work  and  who  finds  his  joy  in  doing  it, 
stand  unshaken  by  the  tempest  of  passion  and  temptation;  and  come  out 
unscathed  from  the  searching  flames  of  her  merciless  analysis  of  motive. 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth  stand  forth  as  pillars  of  the  social  order 
when  everything  else  gives  way  and  comes  to  naught. 

The  best  moral  training  a  school  can  impart  to  its  scholars  is  the 
habit  of  doing  work  well  for  the  pride  they  take  in  it  and  the  love  they 
have  for  it.     A  child  who  acquires  that  habit  has  a  better  start  in  the 
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moral  life  than  the  one  who  can  repeat  from  beginnii 
catechism  of  religious  doctrine  or  text-book  of  moral 
mulgated  by  council  or  compiled  by  man.  For  men 
many  faculties  of  man ;  while  habit  and  will  are  the  mj 
The  first  virtue  of  work  is  punctuality,  the  habit 
the  right  time,  and  having  it  ready  when  it  is  wanted 
ness  in  coming  to  school,  but  the  habit  of  putting  off 
minutes  before  the  time  of  recitation,  should  be  sharp 
teacher.  The  scholar  should  be  taught  that  no  good 
in  a  hurry,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  his  tasl 
allow  plenty  of  time  for  their  performance.  A  good  v 
duty  upon  the  scholar*  s  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  t 
of  forethought,  is  to  require  him  to  draw  up  a  table,  s 
when  his  lessons  command  the  time  which  he  proposes 
The  second  virtue  of  work  is  orderliness.  And 
say  that  by  work  I  mean  doing  something.  Unless  th( 
scholars  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to  recit( 
book,  there  is  no  real  work  for  the  scholar  to  do,  and 
talk  of  his  acquiring  the  virtues  of  work.  I  assume  thj 
teachers  who  require  their  scholars  to  work  over  and 
thing  they  learn,  and  to  present  it  in  their  own  ways, 
in  on  paper  or  performed  on  the  board  should  be  judg 
the  answer,  but  by  the  way  the  answer  is  obtained, 
process  should  stand  out  clearly  in  its  proper  place, 
characteristic  of  all  truth  is  perfect  orderliness.  The 
trained  to  reproduce  that  orderliness  in  every  process 
In  his  diagrams  and  analysis  of  sentences  this  cardinal 
may  be  still  farther  applied.  And  in  the  analysis  of  fii 
cription  of  natural  objects  order  should  be  made  of  ] 
And  in  constructing  work,  such  as  composition,  drawi 
and  all  manual  work,  order  and  form  can  be  shown  1 
difference  between  good  work  and  bad. 

Neatness  is  a  virtue  closely  akin  to  orderliness.  Oi 
the  necessary  materials  in  right  relations  to  each 
rigidly  excludes  every  thing  that  is  not  necessary.  It  c 
shall  not  be  a  mark,  or  a  scratch,  or  a  spot,  or  a  smirc 
which  an  example  is  performed  or  a  sentence  written, 
task  with  a  clean  slate,  and  lets  nothing  come  on  it 
lines  and  marks  essential  to  the  process  to  be  performs 
Another  virtue  of  work  is  concentration.  Concent 
and  intensified  attention.  Nothing  weakens  the  min( 
tues  of  work  so  much  as  dawdling  over  one's  books, 
as,  indeed,  for  every  reason,  the  teacher  should  avoic 
plague,  the  habit  of  merely  giving  out  a  lesson  to  t 
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book.  This  shiftless  habit  of  saying  to  a  class,  *'  For  the  next  lesson  you 
may  take  from  the  top  of  page  twenty-four  to  the  bottom  of  page  twenty- 
seven/'  is  responsible  for  half  the  shiftlessness,  inattention  and  dawdling 
that  marks  the  study  hours  in  so  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  impossible 
to  concentrate  the  mind  on  an  unknown  quantity,  or  set  about  acquiring 
the  contents  of  pages  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  inclusive  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  teacher  should  give  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  main  points  in  the  next:  calculated  to  awaken  interest  and 
curiosity.  In  connection  with  the  lesson  there  should  be  some  exercises 
to  be  performed,  embodying  the  principles  and  applying  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it.  The  will  is  the  active  nature  of  man.  And  you  cannot 
bring  the  will  into  exercise  unless  you  give  it  something  definite  to  do. 

Mere  memory  is  too  largely  passive  and  receptive  to  bring  the  will 
into  full  activity.  Concentration  and  attention  are  virtues  which  cannot 
be  developed  in  pitchers  and  bushel  baskets. 

Another  virtue  of  work  is  perseverance.  Good  work  is  hard  at 
first.  Its  many  blunders  must  be  corrected.  Many  spoiled  efforts  must 
be  abandoned.  Many  blotted  and  disfigured  sheets  of  paper  must  be 
torn  up.  Many  bungling  processes  must  be  done  over  again.  In  the 
mean  time  attention  flags.  Interest  wanes.  Enthusiasm  dies.  Then 
the  teacher's  encouragement  is  needed.  The  scholar  must  be  told  to 
**try,  try  again."  He  must  never  be  allowed  to  give  up.  The  word 
impossible  and  its  synonym  "I  can't*'  must  be  stricken  from  his  vocabu- 
lary. His  pride,  his  pluck,  his  obstinacy,  every  reserve  in  his  nature 
must  be  called  into  action.  He  must  learn  the  joy  of  victory,  and  feel 
the  glory  of  a  conqueror. 

The  comprehensive  and  crowning  virtue  of  work  is  thoroughness. 
The  scholar  must  be  taught  to  do  his  best.  And  he  must  be  trained 
constantly  to  compare  his  best  with  the  best.  Absolute  rather  than  rela- 
tive excellence  should  be  the  aim.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  he  can  do  better  than  his  neighbor.  It  is  of  supreme  conse- 
quence that  he  form  the  habit  of  doing  whatever  he  does  as  well  as  he 
can  do  it.  The  teacher  should  never  accept  anything  below  the  level  of 
a  scholar's  highest  possible  attainment.  The  best  or  nothing  should  be 
the  rule.  Here  again  I  am  referring  not  to  lessons  recited  but  to  work 
done.  I  refer  not  to  the  contingencies  of  so  capricious  a  faculty  as 
memory,  but  to  such  qualities  as  accuracy  of  statement,  neatness  and 
orderliness  of  presentation,  faithfulness  of  study,  precision  of  observation. 

In  order  to  develop  these  virtues  of  work  in  the  scholar  there  must 
be  more  real  work  done  in  the  school.  The  scholar  must  take  a  more 
active  and  aggressive  attitude  toward  his  studies.  Manual  training  is  an 
important  step  in  this  direction.  But  the  principle  which  underlies 
manual  training— that  we  learn  by  doing  and  not  otherwise— must  be 
applied  to  every  study  Uught  in  the  school.     A  lesson  which  cannot  be 
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put  in  practice,  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  made  the 
calling  for  the  reaction  of  the  scholar's  mind  upon  it 
nal  and  practical  way,  is  not  a  fit  lesson  to  be  taught 
teacher  who  has  not  sufficient  energy,  invention  and 
late  the  subjects  he  teaches  into  exercises  is  not  fit  to 

The  next  step  forward  in  public  school  edua 
many  teachers  are  taking  already,  is  this  substitutio 
for  passive  receptivity.     The  chief  obstacle  to  this  re 
of  examination.    Examination  as  generally  conduct! 
tionally  a  blunder,  psychologically  an  absurdity,  in 
It  tests  not  ability  to  work,  but  capacity  to  cram.     I 
not  on  quality  of  work  quietly  done  throughout  the 
tity  of  memorizing  crowded  into  its  closing  hours,     i 
as  such  examinations  are  generally  conducted,  is  nf 
teacher,  school  or  scholar. 

The  work  done  in  exercises  connected  with  dail 
kept  on  file  in  every  school.  The  inspection  of  tha^ 
important  part  of  the  examinartion  of  the  school  an^ 
scholars.  The  knowledge  that  their  work  is  to  be  fli 
tion,  and  that  their  standard  and  promotion  will  ii 
depend  upon  it,  will  lead  them  to  do  their  work  prom 
neatly  and  thoroughly.  It  will  train  them  to  work 
virtues  of  work.  Work  done  thus  in  quietness,  taki 
is  necessary,  is  free  from  that  anxiety  and  worry  whic 
hurried  cram  for  examination.  The  method  which 
a  final  examination  on  what  the  scholar  can  remembt 
work,  encourages  superficiality,  haste,  sham,  artific 
are  the  vices  of  work.  Teachers,  let  us  require  oi 
active  work  and  less  passive  absorption.  Superint 
you  for  such  examination  as  shall  give  to  the  evid< 
throughout  the  term,  at  least,  as  much  signifies 
sentences  transferred  to  an  examination  paper  in 
ment  following  a  period  of  unnatural  strain.  Th 
become  educators  in  habits  of  thoroughness  and  int 
virtues  of  all  work  and  the  foundation  of  all  chara 
series  of  rivalry  and  show,  which  are  the  vices  of  the 
and  are  the  ruin  of  character. 

The  test  of  a  man's  education  is  the  quality  of 
not  the  quantity  of  information  that  he  can  remembc 
information  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar  b  as  worthle 
in  the  stomach  of  an  athlete.     The  development    < 
muscles  and  steady  moral  nerves  is  the  end  and  aim 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  passed    upon    i 
far  as  they  are  just,  are  all  directed  against    the 
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which  sacrifices  bodily  health  and  moral  character  to  the  single  end  of 
acquiring  a  maximum  of  memorized  information.  If  that  were  the  only 
conception  of  the  mission  of  the  school,  it  would  have  formidable  educa- 
tional rivals  in  the  wild  life  of  nature,  the  rough-and-tumble  experience 
of  business,  the  reverent  atmosphere  of  the  parochial  school.  Better  citi- 
zens and  artisans  and  Christians  could  be  trained  by  these  agencies,  than 
in  schools  devoted  to  the  passive  reception  and  retention  of  undigested 
and  unassimilated  information. 

The  school  should  be  an  intellectual  workshop  in  which  the  virtues 
of  good,  hard,  honest  work  are  taught  by  experience,  and  where  pupils 
are  trained  in  those  habits  which  are  essential  to  good  workmanship. 
The  habit  of  doing  one  work  well  is  not  the  whole  of  morality.  But  it 
is  the  heart  and  core  of  morality.  Without  it  no  combination  of  other 
virtues  can  give  to  character  solidity  and  strength.  On  this  as  a  foun- 
dation all  other  virtues  may  be  securely  laid.  This  ability  to  do  work 
honestly  and  well  for  the  love  of  it,  not  for  the  fame  or  pay  it  brings,  is 
the  one  thing  needful  in  our  industrial  and  social  life.  For  the  supply 
of  this  deficiency  we  must  look  to  the  training  given  in  our  public  schools. 
Train  the  pupils  in  these  schools  to  do  the  work  there  given  them  to  do 
with  promptness,  neatness  and  order,  with  all  their  might  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  you  will  do  your  part  towards  fitting  them  for  any 
sphere  of  life — making  them  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  kind  of  honest 
work — and  qualifying  them  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
membership  in  the  social  and  industrial  order,  and  of  citizenship  in 
church  and  State. — Popular  Educator, 
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ADDRESS  BY  REV.  A.  E.  DICKINSON,  D.  D.,  AT  THE  LATE  lySTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF   WIILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE,  WILLIAMSBURG,   VA. 

•  My  part  in  these  interesting  exercises  is  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
kindly  counsel  to  those  present,  who  are  now  receiving  their  well-earned 
honors  at  the  hands  of  their  glorious  old  alma  mater.  Mine  is  an  easy 
task,  since  there  is  nothing  easier  or  more  pleasant  than  to  tell  other 
people  what  to  do.  One  may  be  a  complete  failure  himself  without  feel- 
ing that  he  is  the  least  incapacitated  for  pointing  out  to  others  the  path 
of  success.  This,  at  least,  is  one  of  the  things  about  which  the  man  can 
say  most  who  knows  least.  If  he  can  do  nothing  else  he  can  have  the 
serene  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  can  tell  others  what  to  do. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  when  so 
many  people  were  giving  advice  as  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  all  other  helps  were  so  freely  bestowed— and  often  without  money 
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and  without  price.  With  so  many  pointing  to  the  \ 
so  much  other  aid  so  unstintingly  given,  why  is  it  thi 
great  struggle  ?  Look  which  way  we  may,  our  eyes  fa 
wrecks  whose  early  dawning  was  as  cloudless  as  you 
tered  the  race  as  you  do  to-day,  with  the  ringing  appB 
lations  of  admiring  friends,  but  soon  they  fell  behind^ 

There  is  one  great  fact  about  which  there  is,  alasllj 
namely,  that  in  all  the  callings  of  life  there  are  many  : 
plete  and  unmitigated  failures.     None  can  question  tl 
profession,  to  which  some  of  you  are  doubtless  looV 
which  you  hope  for  wealth  and  fame.     For  every  busy,j 
how  many  there  are  hanging  around  with  nothing 
cases  that  never  come,  until  their  own  case  become 
extreme.     And  the  preachers — how  many  of  them 
Zion '  *  looking  for  places  and  calls,  but  looking  in  va 
it  is  with  many  who  devote  themselves  to  the  healing 
sick  and  die  while  waiting  for  others  to  call  for  their  ; 
that  many  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  coUeJ 
while  so  many  without  any  such  aids  succeed,  and  sue 

When  we  leave  the  learned  professions  and  come 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  we  find  that  the 
with  any  considerable  measure  of  success  are  in  a  vei 
Many  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  slow  to 
that  they  are  not  doing  well,  and  yet,  even  among^  the 
classes,  you  will  find  here  and  there  those  who  are  o 
spiring  illustrations  of  what  great  possibilities  are  wit! 
who  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  Why  sho 
to  the  highest  success,  while  a  dozen  around  him,  eqi 
and  with  opportunities  as  favorable  and  with  natural  ei 
failf  It  is  not  the  result  of  mere  chance.  If  one  £ 
under  its  golden  harvest,  and  another  acre  adjoining  i 
no  one  attributes  that  difference  to  chance.  It  is  suffic 
the  fact  that  the  one  has  been  fertilized  and  cultivat 
has  not. 

One  singular  thing  about  many  who  are  conspicu 
of  their  failures,  is  that  it  never  dawns  upon  thenx  th 
own.  They  will  seek  to  explain  the  fact  by  some  cau 
selves,  even  if  they  have  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  < 
may  be  manifest  to  every  one  that  the  fault  lies  zvi 
they  will  always  look  beyond  themselves  for  it.  c 
have  heard  one  explaining  why  he  has  failed  to  mee 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  early  manl: 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  him  say  frankly  that  the  fault 
fault  he  will  put  at  the  door  of  others. 
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You  will  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  make  the  average  farmer  admit  that, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  his  lack  of  prosperity  is  due  largely  to  his  not 
adapting  himself  to  the  changed  conditions  which  have  come  with  these 
later  years.  It  is  easier  to  lay  the  blame  upon  others — to  charge  that  in- 
justice is  done  by  all  other  callings  to  this  most  honorable  calling  to  which 
all  others  must  look  for  the  means  of  existence.  You  would  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  him  that  he  would  have  less  reason  to  complain  if  he  were 
to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  adopt  improved  methods.  And  yet  possibly 
the  complete  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  before  his  very  eyes,  in  the 
neighbor  whose  land  adjoins  his  own,  who  has  adapted  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  is  actually  giving  an  object-lesson  of  how 
happy  and  independent  a  farmer  can  be.  Such  a  man  no  longer  puts  all 
his  eggs  into  one  basket.  Instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  a  few  staples, 
he  is  constantly  adding  to  his  list  of  industries.  If  he  fails  with  one  he 
succeeds  with  another,  and  when  he  strikes  the  balance,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  there  is  more  to  make  him  glad  than  sad.  He  not  only  raises 
diversified  products,  but  he  seeks  to  make  them  equal  to  anything  the 
market  affords,  and  thus  he  commands  the  best  prices.  It  is  one  thing 
to  produce  a  little  butter,  which  a  cross-roads  merchant  will  buy  for  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  to  be  paid  for  in  goods  upon  which  he  puts  his  own 
price,  and  quite  another  thing  to  make  it  of  such  standard  quality  that  it 
will  sell  as  readily  and  for  as  much  as  the  best  article  which  bears  the 
brand  of  "  Goshen.'*  The  farmer  who  thus  falls  in  with  the  new  order 
of  things  will  always  have  his  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world;  but 
you  will  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  make  many  of  the  noble  men  who  till 
the  soil  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  laying  our  troubles  upon  others  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  condition,  but  is  found  among  all  call- 
ings in  life.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  dozen  times  attempted  to  run  a 
newspaper,  and  every  time  he  has  run  it  into  the  ground,  and  yet  to-day 
(and  to  his  last  day)  he  will  insist  that  but  for  the  fault  of  others,  these 
sundry  vanishing  ventures  would  each  have  been  a  shining  success. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  other  instances  in  which  men  have 
failed  as  signally,  who  never  once  dreamed  that  the  fault  was  fheirs.  It 
is  human  nature  to  take  the  good  to  ourselves  and  give  the  bad  to  our 
neighbors.  • 

WHY  so   MANY    FAILURES? 

Every  rational  bein^  is  sent  into  the  world  on  a  special  mission— to 
<io  some  one  thing  which  he  can  do  better  than  he  can  do  anything  else. 
The  gifts  and  graces  of  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Each  has  his  own 
peculiar  bent  or  bias,  and  this  is  to  him  the  voice  of  God  which,  rightly 
interpreted  and  heeded.  leads  into  the  best  possible  pathway.  It  may 
^^^  us  to  an  humble  service,  but  it  will  be  the  highest  and  noblest  withm 
the  sphere  of  our  capabilities. 
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Many  a  man  who  might  have  been  an  inspiring  sue 
himself  to  the  mission  for  which  nature  designed  hir 
something  else  becomes  the  most  miserable  of  blundc 
nature  intended  you  for,  and  you  will  succeed  ;  be  anyt 
will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  nothing." 

Before  deciding  upon  a  profession  every  young 
solemn  and  earnest  and  prayerful  thought  to  this  matt< 
time  to  study  the  indications  of  providence,  and  thus  as4 
cai/.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  divine  call  as  c 
prophets  and  evangelists  ;  we  do  well  to  consider  wheth 
comes  into  the  world  is  not  as  truly  as  they  called  of  G 
to  a  special  work.  As  to  wkai  that  work  is,  he  who  in< 
most  surely  be  guided  aright.  But,  if  one  heedlessly  : 
thing  to  which  he  is  not  fitted,  to  gratify  friends  who  ai 
to  advise  in  such  matters,  or  to  gratify  an  unholy  ; 
probably  have  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  which  to  deplore 
early  made. 

Find  out,  first  of  all,  what  God  wants  you  to  be,  ^j 
had  better  succeed  in  the  lowest  calling  than  to  fail  in 
better  to  do  one  thing  well  than  to  do  several  things 
hard  to  make  many  good  people  believe  it.  Many  a 
half  a  dozen  callings  who  would  have  succeeded  grandl 
some  one  of  the  many  things  he  has  been  attempting  tc 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "*iAts  one  thing  I  do''  Many  a  plant 
to  perish  for  bread,  simply  because  instead  of  taking 
cultivating  them  closely,  he  scratched  over  scores  of  aci 
him  no  return,  and  his  children,  it  may  be,  cry  in  vain 
instead  of  having  one  cow  well  cared  for,  there  are  seve 
and  thither,  not  cared  for  at  all. 

This  is  the  day  of  specialists.  The  physician  d< 
some  one  organ,  the  lawyer  gives  himself  to  some  one 
the  linguist  takes  some  one  department  of  some  one  la 
scientist  takes  for  his  life-work  the  study  of  some  one 
science.  "  We  must  have  the  courage,"  to  use  Sydney  S 
be  ignorant  of  a  great  number  of  things  in  order  to  a^ 
of  being  ignorant  of  everything.'*     , 

If  one  is  going  to  succeed  in  life  he  cannot  too  s 
upon  himself.  The  more  completely  one  is  left  to  his  o 
tions  the  more  surely  he  will  win  the  prize,  and  the  \ 
when  won.  How  seldom  do  we  see  the  sons  of  rich 
the  front  among  those  who  do  great  things  for  Goc 
More  and  more  the  thoughtful  and  wise  are  feeling  tha 
is  inherited  calamity.  Believe  me,  young  men,  when  1 
more  you  are  left  to  your  unaided  personal  exertions  in  lii 
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the  more  surely  you  will  struggle  up;  and  the  more  you  look  to  others 
to  lift  you  along,  the  worse  it  will  be  for  you.  It  is  the  frown  of  the 
world  and  not  its  smile  that  makes  us  strong  to  do  God's  work.  Natu- 
ralists tell  us  that  the  fish  which  swim  np  streams  have  the  best  developed 
backbones.  A  man  to  be  worth  anything  to  his  fellow  men  must  have  a 
backbone.  He  must  be  ever  ready  to  shoulder  responsibility,  and  stand 
for  the  right  at  any  and  every  cost.  When  called  to  choose  between 
congratulations  and  curses,  he  will  often  deliberately  take  the  latter,  pre- 
ferring to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  by  even  his  best  friends, 
to  retaining  their  favor  at  the  loss  of  his  own  self-respect.  Such  a  man, 
ninety-nine  cases  in  one  hundred,  even  in  this  life,  will  get  far  more  out 
of  this  world  (to  say  nothing  of  the  better  life  where  he  will  reap  life  ever- 
lasting)  than  the  mere  time-server,  whose  one  thought  is  self-advance- 
ment. 

The  truth  is,  that  you  can't  fool  the  people  now  as  it  was  done  years 
ago.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  whole  public  is 
being  enlightened.  All  around  are  men  and  women  who  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  independent  thinking.  As  quick  as  thought,  almost,  they 
will  see  through  you  and  ascertain  of  what  kind  of  stuff  you  are  made, 
and  their  measure  of  you  will  be  accepted  by  the  less  intelligent  around 
them  as  the  true  measure  ;  and  then,  if  you  are  at  fault,  you  will  be  left 
to  drag  miserably  along  with  all  your  hollow,  brazen-face  pretensions  of 
being  the  people's  friend  and  champion. 

A  young  man  had  come  back  from  the  Theological  Seminary  to 
enter  upon  an  important  pastorate,  and  many  were  the  friends  who  were 
congratulating  him  upon  the  high  honors  he  had  won  in  University  and 
Theological  studies,  and  on  the  brilliant  future  before  him  in  the  great 
church  whose  call  he  had  accepted,  when  an  old  man  present  added  a 
word.  He  said :  "  Young  man,  you  now  need  but  one  thing  to  put  you 
into  full  sympathy  with  your  work  and  the  world,  and  that  is  some  great 
sorrow,  whichfshall  bring  to  your  aching  heart  a  sweet  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  truths  you  are  to  preach  to  others." 

The  old  man  was  right.  All  the  learning  of  all  lands  and  ages  will 
not  fit  us  to  work  aright  with  men  and  for  men,  unless  we,  like  our 
Master,  are  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  and  can  weep 
with  those  who  weep,  as  well  as  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoicg.  The 
heart  even  more  than  the  head  wins  in  life's  great  conflict.  When  both 
heart  and  head  are  rightly  trained  and  rightly  directed,  how  sure  and 
steady  one  moves  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission  on  earth. 

There  must  be,  too,  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  the  special  calling 
to  which  you  give  yourself,  and  a  constant  seeking  to  avail  yourself 
of  every  help  that  can  be  secured.  In  this  day  it  will  not  do  to  run  in 
the  old  ruts — to  cling  to  methods  simply  because  they  were  held  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.     In  every  thing  we  should  look  out  for  a 
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more  excellent  way.     It  has  been   well  said  "that  n 
done  by  man  that  cannot  be  better  done.     There  is  nc 
or  art  that  may  not  be  exceeded.     There's  no  depth  o 
cannot  be  deeper  sounded;   no  flight  of  imagination 
passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing," 

But,  to  improve  on  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 

Of  them  m  burning  enthusiasm  and  tireless  labor     It  h 

the  appetite  which  extracts  nourishment  from  food      II' 

appetite,  his  food  does  him  no  good.    And  thus  it  is  i: 

advantages  we  have  over  our  fkthers  in  facilities  and  apt 

ing  out  greater  results  in  art  and  science,  and  all  that     ' 

gratefully  this  better  equipment,  these  more  favorable  e 

turn  them  to  the  best  possible  advantages.     The  men  . 

ruled  the  world  have  been  the  men  who  have  done  t! 

so  to  the  end.     There  is  nothing  like  having  a  lofty  a 

mined  purpose,  and  an  all  consuming  zeal.     One  of  the 

warriors  when  reminded  that   man  was  the  creature  < 

replied  :    "Bui  Intake  circumstances:'     AH  things  a 

brave-hearted  man  who  is  ready  to  do  and  die  for  the  r 

awaits  him  who  is  halfhearted  and  distrustful  but  fa 

asked  for  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the   day    I  wi 

to  T^p\y  too  many  indiscriminate  attempts  ai  fJlpinz 

to  be  left  to  help   themselves.      It  has   been   hif  1 

venerable  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  discussing  the  evil 

he  ping  people,  who  would  be  all  the  better  for  heloin^ 

If  one  were  to  ask  me  for  a  fish  I  would  much  prefi 

hook  and  let  him  catch  the  fish  himself.' ' 

We  must  help  others-of  course  we  must—but  we . 
better  if  through  life  we  have  a  profound   and  all-con 
make  the  best  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowe 
same  time  we  encourage  all  around  us  to  do  the  same 
fail  nJr''^  highest  sense,  young  gentlemen,  no  man  wh. 
fail  of  being  a  magnificent  success.    He  may  not  have  Zt 
to  as  its  highest  proofs  of  success.     He  may  not  hay^ 
to  his  credit  in  bank  ;  he  may  hold  no  office  of  hi^hn 
but  he  will  have  what  is  far  better.    The  AposUe  pf.  1  ^ 
and  Adoniram  Judson  were  accounted  as  failures  h 
The  humble  Nazarene  was  thought  of  as  a  failure  K  ™' 
the  very  day  on  which  he  said:  "  If  I  be  Hft«^  t° 

unto  me"     He  saw  even  then,  despised  and  refecled    " 
life  and  death  would  lift  the  world  back  to  God--th       u 
among  all  intelligences,  in  heaven  and  earth    h; 
hence  he  was  calm  and  serene  even  under  hU       *°'"'' 
afiord  to  wait  and  to  be  patient     Thus  each  «S  '°'"^*' 

*  vji   US  ma^ 
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think  his  thoug^hts,  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  move  on  the  same  lofty 
plain,  knowing  that  as  surely  we  too  shall  come  off  conquerors  and  more 
than  conquerors  through  his  grace. 

The  great  result  of  Christ's  life  came  after  he  had  left  the  world. 
Every  new  convert  since  has  been  a  new  Lazarus,  walking  forth  from  his 
grave  to  tell  how  wisely  and  well  the  man  of  Nazareth  wrought.  Every 
new  tear  that  has  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian,  as  he  has  gone 
forth  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  Master  has  been  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  his  holy  mission  on  earth.  To  some  extent  this  will  be 
true  of  all  who  live  aright.  They  may  be  sad  and  discouraged  with  what 
they  see  of  the  little  they  are  doing  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  see  it 
all.  Our  works  follow  us,  and  down  through  the  ages,  and  through  the 
everlasting  ages,  good  influences  will  extend  and  spread.  We  only  begin 
to  live  when  we  die.  To  decide  this  question  as  to  how  much  of  a  suc- 
cess your  life  has  been  you  must  wait  until  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
it  the  arithmetic  of  heaven.  Up  there  upon  some  towering  Alpine  peak 
you  may  be  able  to  count  up  the  good  that  the  weakest  and  feeblest  saint 
has  done,  but  you  can  never  do  it  here.  Crowns  and  kingdoms  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  and  here  we  know  not  how  to  estimate  them. 
Then  up  and  onward  !  Life  is  too  short,  its  issues  are  too  vast  for  us  to 
hesitate  or  doubt,  or  waste  its  precious  moments.  Remember  that  there 
is  no  lost  cause  in  the  conflict  to  which  I  summon  you  this  day.  Every 
one  who  thus  lives  shall  succeed,  and  succeed  grandly.  And  remember, 
too,  as  another  has  said :  "  The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame." 
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BY  A.  W.  ALVORD,  M.  D. 


The  greatest  measure  of  health  is  possible  only  under  the  best  con- 
ditions.  Heredity  comes  looming  up  for  a  large  share  of  our  considera- 
tion when  discussing  this  proposition;  but  unfortunately  for  our  purpose 
we  are  not  the  conservators  of  our  own  interests  in  the  matter  of  heredity, 
and  have  only  to  do  with  coming  generations.  There  remains  only  for 
us  to  take  these  bodies  as  we  find  them  and  do  the  best  possible.  The 
ills  and  ails  of  life  are  thickly  strewn  along  our  pathway,  but  the  key  to 
better  conditions  usually  lies  in  habit.  He  who  gives  loose  reins  to 
passion  or  inclination  soon  forms  habits  of  pernicious  tendency  that  will 
^  most  difficult   to  overcome,  while  those  who  persistently  struggle 


♦  A  paper  read  before  a  Sanitary'  Convention  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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against  the  tide  of  evil  that  eventually  seems  so  ea 
better  things,  will  soon  form  habits  that  help  to  imp 
well  as  the  moral   nature.     Habits,  like  rivers,  hav 
but  as  their  lines  begin  to  lengthen,  their  force  in<| 
borne  on  by  their  resistless  sway  we  are  powerless 
In  youth  we  form  habits  that  cling  to  us  through  a  1 
nacity  that  shows  their  mastery  of  us.     As  nutritioij 
everything  in  our  natures,  both  good  and  ill,  it  will  1 
begin  with  this  in  discussing  this  subject  in  detail. 

He  who  has  learned  to  eat  well  has  solved 
health  already.     With  fixed  habits,  based  on  an  intel^ 
of  one's  needs,  he  eats  and  drinks  that  which  will  be 
being,  and  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  all  its  harmoni 
well-nourished  organism  and  a  grandly  developed 

It  is  most  fortunate,  also,  that  the  formation  of 
does  not  require  us  to  run  counter  to  our  natural 
dislikes,  but  only  to  those  that  are  artificial.  Among  \ 
of  society  the  tables  are  daily  loaded  with  foods 
appetites  and  tastes  to  enjoy  them,  and  an  unknown  1 
dij^est  them,  consequently  the  sanitariums,  the  hotel 
numberless  health  resorts,  are  crowded  with  paliei 
pocket-books,  seeking  to  restore  the  lost  art  of  digest: 
man,  never  having  time  or  money  to  lavish  on  an  ui 
in  the  joys  of  a  healthy  digestion,  eats  the  food  that 
has  supplied  in  very  nearly  the  form  and  condition  ii; 
taken.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  have  no  tii 
who  evidently  think  that  it  is  wholly  unneccessar] 
needed  to  properly  chew  their  food.  The  doctor  is  ^ 
them.  They  are  mostly  business  men,  clerks,  mech; 
tious  man  everywhere.  These  not  only  eat  badly,  bv 
by  undue  physical  exercise,  they  eat  and  drink  jus 
taking  time  to  regain  their  physical  equilibrium,  thox: 
up  the  next  few  days  as  a  penalty  for  the  transg^ressic 
best-known  laws. 

The  habit  of  eating  between  meals,  or  eating  lat^ 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  mischief — hence  of  suffering-, 
to  see  a  family  of  otherwise  healthy  children  form 
that  will  sap  their  future  happiness  and  their  future 
as  the  habit  of  imbibing  intoxicants  possibly  could,  a 
a  degree.  Yet  Christian  parents  sit  calmly  by  a.nd 
on.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  trouble  to  parents  carel 
hygiene  necessary  if  children  are  to  make  healthy 
we  maintain  that  it  ts  an  obligation  resting  on  all  p 
aid  their  children  in  forming  such  habits  as    shall 
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NewYorki  Palmer,  of  Ann  HTrbS„,Hnr'^-     °°''°" '  ''""'■  "^ 
alone  in  ,h,  advockc,  TJl^  S^  to  Ikl    T'"'  '"^  ^°'°" 

beliefs,  ,h,  .righ.  of  tes,in»ny  ,„  ,h„  SS^rot  „     r  "T/T'' 

fofk^r     u-  J  ^  F*Jwer  to  aid  the  act  of  dieeslion.  but  was 

rather  a  hinderance.     Certain  if  I'c  fko«.  *u^  ,   v^ig^on^^ii,  uui  was 

«in,uUn»  teen,  ,he  po?°  Tttl.^.^T'^^-.r  '"  '"'  '""t' 

d.e  t?..rU  it  utet^  'L^'S^'lTZ  °"boT*;  "J' 

Torrid  r  r'  "-.r  »-i-"rxTe  hr?rrr,: 

vital  organs,  and  thus  shorten  hfe.     Insurance  companies  are  extr^m  i 
part.c„lar  on  this  point,  and  the  better  ones  will  ^  adm  t  a^y  "ut 
man  who  has  formed  either  of  these  habits  in  excess.  ^  ^     ^ 

f.nJ      .  Ki    °^/«?"'»"«y  in  all  physiological  action  is  of  prime  imoor 
II'  "h       h''  '''  '•^^^  °^  '■•^''""^  ^"'^  "^•"«-     Vital  force  is  Xh 
uf«      Th^       y'^''^'^'^^^'^  'othe  ordinary  life  by  attention  toS 
rules      The  contmued  habit  of  early   retiring  will  insure  good  sle^ 
which  IS  so  important  to  restore  to  normal  action  our  exhausted  ener^i^' 

refr«t  T"^  *"""  '*^^'y  '■°™  '^^  '"»'''*  °^  ^^'^  ^^''""«>  *"«!  prolong^ 
refreshing  sleep  will  follow,  and  you  may  see  the  man  at  his  best  aS„ 

the  next  day.     But  where  one  succeeds  a  hundred  fail  of  needed  restore 
tion.  and  only  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

.oiu-^''^-  '^^^^  of  moderation  in  work  and  in  play,  in  singing  and  in 
raiKing,  is  of  great  value,  both  before  maturity  in  developing  into  the 
best  possible,  and  after  maturity  in  prolonging  a  life  worth  living. 

The  American  habit  of  rapid  living  and  rapid  action  is   too  expen- 
^■Th-  ,!'  ""^y  ™*l«:e  brilliant  men,  but  it  cannot  make  serviceable  men 

,h.rJ'^.  .^"^  °"^ '°°  '°°"-  ^^^°^^  '^^y  ''^^^  ^"^y  "^ow^e  proficient 
uiey  must  lay  down  their  work,  and  another  will  learn  it.  Hence  the 
best  IS  never  attained.  ' 

mechH-t^  'r  ^  '"  "'^  ^"^  ^""^ '"  literature  as  well  as  in  business  and 
mechanics  Conservatism  should  be  the  watchword  among^  Americans 
io.aay.  a  would  give  added  profits  to  the  employer  and  added  years 
and  profiaency  to  the  laborer.-  The  Annals  of  Hyfrietu.  ^ 
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The  Squirrel  Problem. 

A  tree  lying  on  the  ground,  d  feet  in  diameter  at 
to  a  point  at  the  small  end,  and  /  feet  long,  is  rolled  ai 
and  also  around  the  small  end,  or  vertix,  of  the  cone 
squirrel,  running  from  under  the  rolling  tree  and 
end,  at  a  uniform  rate,  reaches  the  small  end  at  the 
describes  a  circumference  around  its  small  end  or  ve 
length  of  the  path  run  over  by  the  squirrel  ? 

**  The  slai 


or  cone  is 

the  large 
When 
rolled  ove 
revolutioi 
convex  si; 
be  develop 
of  the  cir 


Circumference  DE  will  become  the  equal  arc  Dp 
ABD,  and  the  squirrel's  path  will  become  the  equal  < 
uniformly  from  the  arc  Dp,  and  in  the  succeeding  re^ 
about  its  axis  will  become  or  continue  in  FG,  GH, 
GB  being  twice  Fp,  &c. 

As  the  squirrel  goes  toward  the  centre  uniform 
I  large  circumference,  it  runs  towards  C  a  distance 
in  I  large  circumference,  and  in  %  circumference,  C 
cumference,  lr=}4  R;  in  ^  circumference,  AL=: 
cumference,  CD=R. 

Hence,  beginning  at  C,  we  have  CL=^  R,  C] 
and  CD=R.      Calling  these  distances   from    the 
vectors,  and  calling  the  length  of  the  arc  (radius   : 
radius -vector  6,  we  will  show  that  the  equation  r=— 
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the  curve  DFGHIKLMC ;  for,  if  in  this  equation  ^=o  at  C,  r^o  at 

C;  if  ^=X  circumference^— ,  r=—  or  CL;  if  ^=j4  circumference=— 
R  .  4         4  2 

r=—=^Cl\  [[  e=^  circumference  J^.2^,  r=^  R=CG;  and  if  ^=i  cir- 

cumference=27r,  r=R=CD. 

This  equation  r=—  ^,  is  the  equation  of  Archimedes*  spiral,  in 
Calculus,  r=a  6,  a  being  equal  to  — .  and  r  at  the  limit  equal  R. 

The  formula  for  integrating  this  curve  in  Calculus  is  : 

Length  of  curve=r/g'+r'     a  ,       r+y/a'+rT 
2a  2  a 

Substituting  r=R,  and  «=— ,  we  get: 

27r 


rV^+R'_,r  j^^  ^V^+R" 


2.R 
27r 


47r 


R 

25r 


Which  reduces  to 


i?ri/4^'+i  ,   i,^^    2^+|/:P+l1  ^"^  '"^^^"g  ^=3»i4+,and 
L         2         47r  ^g  J  Naperian  base  2.7+,  we  get 

Length  curve=3.37R. 

This  length  of  the  squirrel's  path  is  about  3j4  times  R,  the  slant 
height  of  the  cone,  and,  as  will  be  found,  about  3j4  times  the  length  of 
the  tree, 

i^  If  ^=6  ft.,  and  /=50  ft.,  as  found  at  the  beginning.  R=-J~^^t--. 

1/9+2500=50.09  feet,  and  path=3.37X50.09  feet=i68.8  feet.     ^ 

2.  If  d^e  inches,  and  ^=50  feet,  R=^— +/*=]/2500.o625=  50 

^  4  . 

feet  and  a  very  small  fraction,  and  path=337X5o+=i68.5. 

3.  If  d=6  ft.,  and  1=15-7^  ft.=R  J— +/^=i/9+  247. I2=|/i^6  + 
or  R=about  i6  feet,  and  path=3. 37X16=53.92  feet. 

Original  solution  by 

S.  T.  Pendleton, 

Principal  Central  School^  Richmond^  Vt^ 
August  10,  i8gj. 
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School  Government. 

IDA   E.   CROUCH. 

It  is  a  principle  on  which  the  org^anic  law  of 
founded  that  all  government  is  for  the  good  of  the  g 
the  land  and  the  day  of  the  individual.  There  has  i 
when  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  govemm 
is  not  a  governed,  but  a  governing  people,  and  that  th 
may  be  able  to  enter  into  his  inheritance  as  an  Am 
discipline  of  the  school  should  be  maintained  by  the  tr 
ment  of  the  pupils,  and  not  by  the  overpowering  will  o 
ever  strong  and  capable. 

It  is  this  power  of  individual  control  that  stamps 
tween  the  free  American  and  his  orderly  manipulatio 
power,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  red  flag  of  the  F 
Russia  is  an  example  of  a  governed  people  existing 
system — a  race  of  slaves,  save  where  now  and  then  a  { 
only  to  be  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  Siberian  marche 
This  is  the  logical  consequence  of  too  much  governmt 
to  be  a  country  with  no  peasants,  proud  to  be  able  tc 
gent,  talented  men  as  ours  for  private  citizens — not  s 
head  of  the  nation,  and  the  rest  in  deplorable,  beastly 

But  our  freedom  begins  to  embarrass  us  with  it 
anarchical  symptoms,  the  close  drawn  party  lines,  th< 
labor  difficulties,  and  other  questions  pertaining  to  in* 
administration.  And  what  hastens  such  a  state  c 
America  is  wild  on  the  streets,  mothers  are  too  busily  < 
ance  work,  or  planning  for  teas,  or  standing  to  have 
make  the  home  attractive  for  the  boys,  or  make  it  thei 
where  they  are  or  what  they  are  doing.  Fathers  ii 
western  civilization  are  at  the  store,  or  the  bank,  < 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Meanwhile  the  boy 
He  is  almost  entirely  unchecked,  and  orders  his  life  ac 
sweet  will.  Human  nature  in  its  original  state  is  deci 
this  street  training  tends  to  fill  penitentiaries,  swell 
and  a  plentiful  inundation  of  tramps.  The  teacher  tal 
these  tendencies,  with  the  wrong  to  correct  and  the 
the  only  method  of  success  in  the  undertaking,  as  : 
Pestalozzi,  and  all  the  great  educational  lights  advc; 
method.  Every  great  soul  turns  to  nature  as  the  t; 
ponent  of  latent  possibilities.  No  government  has  ac 
pose  if  it  does  not  lift  the  soul  to  higher  levels,  de« 
espousing  the  right,  with  a  grand  contempt  for  a  li 
untrue.  The  ethical  purpose,  the  idea  of  establishim 
responsibility,  is  the  only  criterion  that  I  know  of  b' 
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can  conscientiously  work.     For,  as  I  understand  it,  the  plan  of  existence 
in  this  world,  and  every  other,  is  the  development  of  the  spirit. 

How  often  do  we  as  teachers  forget  this !     It  seems  that  we  go  along 
day  after  day,  following  our  own  petty  desires,  depending  on  our  own 
little  contracted  experiences,  with  no  ideal,  and,  I  had  almost  said  no  hope. 
The  star  of  the  future  to  which  we  should  press  is  dimmed,  the  excelsior 
banner  is  carried  no  more — all  gone  for  the  whim  of  a  passing  moment, 
or  the  questionable  pleasure  of    an   evening.     There  is  no    power  so 
effective  in  attaining  the  requisite  results  in  government  as  the  absolute 
self- g-overnment  of  the  teacher.      A  weaker  will  is  bound  to  do  homage 
to  a  stronger  one,  and  the  undisciplined  youthful  minds  of  pupils  instantly 
recog^nize  the  strong  self-poise  which  they  are  powerless  to  swerve.    They 
recogj-mize  the  master  in  the  carriage  of  the  teacher,  the  intonation  of 
the  voice,  the  steady  glance  of  the  eye,  the  utter  absence  of  all  weak  signs 
of  irritation. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  habitually  low,  firm  voice  in  hearing  lessons, 
directing  work,  or  giving  commands,  is  a  great  advantage.     The  pupils 
seem  to  lessen  their  confusion  to  listen,  and  then  it  is  such  an  admirable 
e^a^nniple.     I  have  known  school- rooms  when  the  teacher  was  the  most 
disorderly  person  in  the  room,  and  never  knew  it.     It  is  also  a  help  to 
walk   around  the  room  among  the  pupils.     Some  way  it  seems  to  rest 
them,  and  get  their  minds  off  their  mischief     It  is  well  also  not  to  show 
by  the  eyes  too  much  that  one  suspects  mischief.     That  constantly  sus- 
picious-looking eye  of  the  teacher  seems  to  make  thought  of  disorder 
fairly  rush  in. 

Perfect  cleanliness  of  face  and  hands,  and  neatness  of  hair  and  attire 
generally  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  keeping  pupils  in  place. 
They  respect  themselves  more  when  they  are  clean,  and  wish  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  worthy  of  respect.  A  few  kind  words  will  pro- 
duce great  results.  A  boy  should  feel  that  it  is  a  shame  to  have  his  hair 
uncut  and  uncombed. 

Pure  air  is  a  great  roster.  How  can  the  pupils  sit  still  with  those 
poor  lungs  clamoring  for  sufficient  food  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them  ? 
It  is  also  a  help  to  make  friends  of  the  pupib  ;  to  speak  to  them  on 
easy  terms,  assured  that  they  will  give  attention,  and  not  as  though  they 
lived  on  some  other  planet  and  one  had  to  yell  across  the  intervening 
chasm  of  space.  I  notice  in  both  my  reading  and  observation  that  the 
grandest  natures  are  the  simplest,  and  if  we  forget  the  injunction  to 
become  as  litde  children  the  teacher's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils  will  never  be  inherited. 

In  fact,  the  child  should  be  taught  and  encouraged  at  every  step  to 
subdue  his  own  disagreeable  tendencies,  and  to  develop  the  innate 
nobility  of  manliness.  All  tendencies  to  dishonorable  action  should  at 
once  be  checked  by  a  command,  or  a  warning,  or  the  simple  outspoken 
influence  of  the  teacher.     If  a  boy  copies  his  lesson  from  the  slate  of 
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another,  or  worse,  openly  turns  around  and  asks  his  neij 
unreproved,  can  the  teacher  expect  to  find  mucVi  ot  ai  fii 
and  order?     It  is  well  to  make  those  around  ~us  Yiapp 
strive  to  make  them  honorable;  it  is  best  of  aKl  to  let 
in  our  innermost  soub  hate  all  injustice  and  mesinness.- 


Educational  Notes  from  Abroad 

GetTftany.^TYi^  German  Women's  Reform  Association 
effort  at  inducing  the  government  to  open  the  boys  '  second 
also,  A  monster  petition  was  sent  to  the  Prussian  Diet,  and 
ment  moved  to  table  the  petition,  the  committee  on  educatio 
second  part  of  the  petition  for  adoption.  This  secrond  pa 
boys'  high  schools  cannot  be  opened  for  girls,  th«  latter 
admitted  to  the  final  examination,  regardless  of  w  here  tb 
knowledge. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  Comenius  J«jbilee, ' 
28,  1892. 

Seventy  Prussian  cities  and  towns  which  have  only  oi 
have  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  establish  v. 
schools,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  obviate  the  difficulties  ai 
variety  of  schools  now  existing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  questions  the  German  teach*  1 
meeting  discussed:  (i)  ** Pedagogy  as  a  Scientific  Art; '*  ( 
cator  for  Social-Political  Life ; "  (3)  "  School  Reform  aind  So<: 
Demands  Does  the  Present  Time  Make  on  the  Orgjaniza 
tary  School?"  (5)  "Hygiene  in  School;"  (6)  "School  Edi 
Service ; "  (7)  "  Domestic  Education  of  Girls." 

The  German  women  teachers  have  formed  a  union  fi 
members  in  old  age,  which  has  3,279  members.  The  unic 
two  branch  societies. 

Austria. — In  Vienna  the  normal  school  teachers  ir»  thei 
cussed  "Overpressure  in  Normal  Schools."  and  advocrated 
course  from  four  to  five  years.  What  a  fortunate  thirds  it 
our  American  teachers  go  through  a  course  of  profession 
five  years;  but  then  this  is  a  free  country,  and  we  Im^ve 
ignorant  a  set  of  teachers  as  the  Hottentots,  if  we  so  cr^^ooi 

Russia, — The  Russianizing  of  Dorpat  University    pr^ 
students  are  greatly  excited,  because  the  govemm^^t 
students'  societies  and  deprive  the  sudents   of  sever^  P^ 
enjoyed.    Dorpat  is  a  German  university  in  the  Russia  ici  Bj 


Notes. 

From  the  eloquent  address  of  Welcome^by  the  Hon. 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Be<iroi 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

**But  I  cannot  leave  this  pleasing  task  without  expr^  i 
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miration  for  the  high  calling  in  which  the  teachers  of  this  country  are  engaged. 
Higher  and  higher  is  this  work  advancing;  greater  are  your  responsibilities  grow- 
ing; deeper  the  conviction,  in  public  appreciation,  of  the  nobility  of  your  work 
as.  year  by  year,  the  common  school  system  in  its  results  justifies  its  claim  to  the 
united  support  of  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  little  over 
a  half  century  of  trial  in  this  State  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  men  whose  wisdom,  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  consecrated  efforts 
made  this  system  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  free  government. 

"  Its  growth  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  every  teacher  in  the 
exalted  rank  to  which  his  calling  has  attained;  and  it  should  be  the  guarantee 
that  it  has  secured  such  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  that  free  institutions 
cannot  exist  without  it,  and  that  this  mighty  work,  now  in  its  infancv,  is  opening 
such  a  field  of  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  teachers  of  the  future  that  his  station 
will  be  one  of  the  coveted  professions  of  the  land.  The  instruction  of  the 
young  is  no  longer  considered  by  men  ambitious  for  power  and  fame,  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  pursuit  of  greater 
opportunities  for  wealth  and  power,  but  as  a  profession  distinctive  and  com- 
manding, through  the  learning,  the  energy,  the  skill,  the  just  rivalry  and  com- 
mendable zeal  of  our  teachers,  and  the  ever  growing  demand  of  the  people  for 
higher  culture  in  every  calling  of  life,  it  has  earned  a  position  suited  to  gratify 
the  highest  ambition  of  every  young  man  and  woman  who  has  pride  to  attain  a 
sphere  where  brains  are  demanded  and  where  honor  is  bestowed.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  men  of  talent  will  not  be  called  from  educational  work  simply 
because  other  pursuits  requiring  like  skill  afford  larger  remuneration.    *    *    * 

"Some  one  recently  said  that  the  question  now  before  us  as  a  people  is  not 
.whether  we  have  country  enough  to  home  the  world,  soil  rich  enough  to  feed 
the  world,  and  resources  enough  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  world,  but  have  we 
morals  enough  to  save  the  republic  ?  The  ease  with  which  men  all  around  us 
barter  their  honor  and  forsake  their  pledged  word;  the  utter  indifference  with 
which  they  look  upon  the  binding  obligations  of  an  oath;  the  frequent  betrayal 
of  the  most  sacred  trust  through  gigantic  and  unblushing  embezzlement  in  the 
varied  relations  of  business  life,  and  the  effrontery  with  which  men  flaunt  before 
the  public  their  own  shame,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  public  commendation  which 
in  their  vanity  and  conceit  they  imagine  attaches  to  cunning,  trickery,  and  fraud, 
all  show  that  there  is  reason  to  be  alarmed  as  to  whether  we  have  morals  enough 
to  save  the  republic. 

"  The  history  of  any  people  is  but  the  recorded  acts  of  their  great  men,  and  the 
purer  their  lives  the  more  illustrious  the  history.  We  have  some  public  men  called 
great,  and  worshipped  by  the  masses  because  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  their 
intellectual  force;  but  their  inner  lives  are  monstrosities  of  immorality.  Such 
men  are  not  great  nor  are  their  lives  worthy  of  a  place  in  history.  They  do 
nothing  to  elevate  the  race,  and  in  any  community  where  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence and  their  depravity  is  known  they  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  its  integrity 
and  morality.  That  the  republic  may  endure,  that  the  million  of  children  in  the 
common  schools  may  be  trained  in  every  principle  of  moral  virtue,  I  invoke 
your  ceaseless  and  concentrated  efforts  toward  placing  before  them  in  their  edu- 
cation through  this  system,  which  you  have  the  proud  distinction  of  controlling, 
those  principles  of  moral  excellence  found  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
have  blessed  the  world.  Then  will  this  system  have  fulfilled  its  mighty  mission, 
the  common  schools  be  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  land,  your  profession  worthy 
the  highest  honors  the  nation  can  bestow,  and  the  republic  safe  in  the  hands  of 
God-fearing  men  and  women.*' 
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Materials  of  a  Man.— Dr.  Lankester  has  demonstrated  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  human  body  and  exhibited  in  the  lecture-rooms  the  absolute 
quantities  of  the  elements,  with  the  exception  of  four— oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  fluorine.  The  first  three  could  not  be  exhibited  on  account  of  their 
bulk ;  the  last  on  account  of  its  rarity. 

A  human  body,  weighing  154  pounds,  was  stated  to  contain  11 1  pounds  d 
oxygen  gas,  which  would  occupy  750  cubic  feet;  14  pounds  of  hydrogen  gas, 
which  would  occupy  nearly  3,000  cubic  feet ;  and  nitrogen  gas  of  about  20  cubic 
feet.  Among  the  other  elements  were  21  pounds  of  carbon,  i^  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  2  pounds  of  calcium,  i  ounce  of  sodium,  100  grains  of  iron,  150 
grains  of  potassium,  10  grains  of  magnesium,  and  1  grain  of  silicon. 

These  elements,  as  they  are  in  the  human  body,  were  represented  by  iii 
pounds  or  about  13  gallons  of  water,  15  pounds  of  gelatine,  12  pounds  of  fat, 
8  pounds  of  fibrine  and  albumen,  7  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  variety 
of  salts.  It  was  shown  that  these  substances  were  supplied  through  the  agency 
of  plants,  and  that  it  is  in  the  tissues  of  plants  that  the  great  chemical  dianges 
go  on  which  convert  the  inorganic  elements  into  organic  substances,  fitted  for 
the  food  of  man  and  animals.— 7%^  Bizarre  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  oldest  rose  bush  in  the  world  is  at  Hildersheim.  It  was  planted  more 
than  one  thousand  years  ago  by  Charlemagne,  in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
made  him  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  of  "Arabian 
Nights  "  fame.  A  few  years  afterwards  when  Louis  the  Pious,  the  son  of  Charie- 
magne,  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  mass  was  said  in  the  open  air.  On 
returning  to  his  home,  the  officiating  priest  found  that  the  holy  image  was 
missing.  Returning  to  the  spot  where  mass  had  been  said,  he  discovered  the 
missing  image  on  the  branches  of  a  wild  rose  tree.  As  it  miraculously  evaded 
his  grasp,  he  went  back  to  Louis  and  his  suite  and  told  them  of  the  wonder. 
They  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  fell  upon  their  knees  before  the  miraculoiB 
bush.  A  cathedral  was  built  above  it,  its  roots  being  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  coffin- 
shaped  vault  under  the  middle  altar  of  the  crypt.  This  crypt  was  built  in  the 
year  818,  and  with  the  rose  tree  it  survived  a  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  rest  of 
the  cathedral  in  1146.  The  roots  are  over  one  thousand  years  old.  The  rose 
plant  was,  when  described  a  few  years  ago,  still  living  and  blooming  profusdy, 
and  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  covering  thirty  two  feet  of  wall,  though  the  stem 
was  only  two  inches  in  diameter. — Sophie  B.  Merrick^  in  The  Cosmopoiiiam, 

The  sentimental  nonsense  that  has  largely  entered  into  the  argument  for 
manual  training  in  the  schools  is  gradually  being  eliminated,  and  its  value  as  a 
means  of  culture  more  correctly  estimated.  Nobody  believes  now  that  it  is 
going  to  revolutionize  society,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  influencest 
and  not  the  most  important  at  that,  in  training  the  minds  of  children.  The 
healthy  boy  loves  work,  to  be  sure,  but  whether  it  be  manual  or  purely  intellec- 
tual will  depend  very  much  upon  the  natural  build  of  the  boy's  mind.  It  is  for 
manual  training  to  find  its  true  place  in  the  curriculum  of  work,  and  this  it  b 
gradually  doing.  But  it  is  well  for  those  who  are  working  out  the  problem  to 
bear  in  mind  that  even  manual  work  requires  time,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore, 
find  a  place  in  the  school  without  trespassing  upon  the  purely  intellectual  wort^ 
More  or  less  of  the  abstract  must  be  given  up  or  pushed  forward  to  a  later 
period  in  the  child's  development.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  more  or  less  of  the  abstract  processes  now  being  taught  to  yotmg  cbih 
'Iren.    If  about  a. third  of  the  arithmetic  and  a  good  part  of  the  analyzing  and 
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parsing  of  sentences  were  eliminated  from  the  grammar-school  courses  of  study 
it  would  be  a  god-send  to  the  child.  The  prigs  among  the  educators  will,  no 
doubt,  fight  hard  to  retain  the  privilege  of  filling  the  minds  of  babies  with  their 
abstractions,  but  they  are  in  a  minority,  and  the  world  is  coming  round  to  the 
idea  that  the  proper  pabulum  for  young  pupils  is  not  only  that  which  they  can 
handle  and  taste,  but  which  will  assimilate  and  nourish  after  it  has  been  re- 
ceived.—/*(7^«/ar  Educator. 

**  In  the  realm  of  education,"  said  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "  schools  are  often 
made  good  for  anything  but  places  where  happiness  is  developed.  No  school- 
master ought  to  feel  less  than  this,  that  every  child  should  twine  round  about 
him  as  the  morning  glory  around  its  support.  Woe  is  me !  I  never  was  happy 
at  school.  I  hated  it  with  a  sincere,  genuine,  unmistakable  hatred,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  I  do  yet.  The  law  of  making  men  happy  ought  nowhere  else  to  be 
more  emphatically  inculcated.  I  think  there  is  no  wrong  that  is  so  intolerably 
mean  as  that  by  which  public  men  will  screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  men 
and  women  that  are  trying  to  make  their  living  as  teachers.  If  there  be  one 
place  where  we  ought  to  induce  people  to  make  a  life  profession,  it  is  the  school. 
The  salaries  should  be  a  premium  to  make  it  perpetual.  Instead  of  that,  we 
are  constantly  having  raw  material,  raw  material.'* 

Educate  towards  a  knowledge  of  truth,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  habit  of 
doing  the  good,  because  only  through  these  forms  can  the  self-activity  continue 
to  develop  progressively  in  this  universe. —  W.  T,  Harris, 

Truth  is  a  queen  who  has  her  eternal  throne  in  heaven  and  her  seat  of  em- 
pire in  the  heart  of  Go6,^Bossuet. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  microscopc  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Munich  Poeller 
Physical  and  optical  Institute  for  the  great  Chicago  Exposition,  at  a  cost  of  $8,750. 
It  possesses  a  magnifying  power  of  11,000  diameters.  As  might  be  expected, 
electricity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  working  of  this  gigantic  instrument, 
which,  after  inspection  by  American  citizens,  is  expected  to  give  an  impetus  to 
the  Munich  mart  for  scientific  apparatus.  The  electricty  furnishes  and  regulates 
the  source  of  light,  which,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  aluminum  reflector, 
reaches  an  intensity  of  11,000  candle  power.  The  electricity  also  provides  the 
means  of  an  ingenious  automatic  mechanism  for  the  centering  of  the  quadruple 
condensers  and  illuminating  the  lenses.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  the  exact 
control  of  the  distance  of  the  carbon  point.  The  most  important  novel  feature 
is  the  cooling  machine,  which  is  indispensible  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat, 
I  1-43  calories  per  second,  generated  by  the  intense  illuminating  arrangement.  A 
machine  regulated  by  a  Helmhotz  electric  centrifugal  regulator  provides  the 
several  microscopic  and  polariscopic  systems  of  the  apparatus  with  a  fine  spray 
of  fluid  carbonic  acid,  which  immediately  after  its  release  from  the  copper  vessel, 
in  which  it  is  held  under  a  pressue  of  23  atmospheres,  becomes  converted  into 
gaseous  matter,  so  intensely  cold  that  only  .00007  gramme  of  carbonic  acid  per 
second  is  required  to  give  the  result.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  apparatus, 
with  ordinary  objectives,  as  has  been  stated,  is  about  11,000  diameters,  but  with 
the  oil  immersion  it  can  be  increased  to  16.000. 

A  GENIUS  at  Muhlenberg,  Pa.,  has  completed  a  marvellous  clock  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fair.    Around  the  dial  is  a  railway  track,  on  which  a  minature  loco- 
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motive  makes  the  round  every  five  minutes.  It  requires  a  magnify ing  glass  to 
see  the  delicate  machinery.  The  oil  cups  at  the  journals  are  so  small  that  oocb- 
ing  larger  than  a  hair  can  be  inserted.  There  is  a  headlight  and  bell,  fiag-boldeis 
on  the  pilot,  whistle,  and  everything  connected  with  a  locomotive.  It  has  a  Uak 
motion  under  the  engine  to  reverse. it.  The  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  i% 
pounds,  and  it  has  been  named  "  The  Gem." 

Many  interesting  relics  from  San  Domingo,  where  Columbus  landed,  have 
been  received  by  the  Washington  office  of  the  foreign  af&irs  departmeot 
of  the  Exposition.  The  most  valuable  of  these  relics  and  the  most  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  is  the  first  church-bell  that  ever  rang  out  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  presented  to  the  colonists  of  the  first  settlement  of  San  Domingo  by  Qiiees 
Isabella  in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  first  settlement  bore  her  name. 
There  is  also  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  cross  which  Columbus  raised  imme- 
diately upon  landing.  The  material  of  the  cross  is  the  same  exactly  as  that 
which  Columbus  nailed  up,  having  been  taken  from  the  wood  of  a  building 
erected  in  1509.  There  are  also  in  this  collection  fao-similes  of  the  doors  whid 
close  the  cells  in  which  the  bones  of  Columbus  repose.  The  carving  on  these 
doors  is  exquisite,  and  they  themselves  are  beautiful  as  a  whole.  There  is  also 
an  anchor,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  Columbus  when  his  ship  went  to 
pieces  at  San  Domingo  on  a  subsequent  voyage. 

Eugene  and  Paul  Champion,  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France,  have  proposed 
a  series  of  electrical  fireworks  for  the  Exposition.  Neither  gunpowder,  dynamite, 
nor  other  explosive  material  is  used  in  producing  the  dazzling  effects.  An  op^ 
rator  sits  at  an  instrument  something  like  a  piano  and  by  manipulation  of  tfae 
keys  produces  designs  of  the  most  gorgeous  fashion.  The  whole  machine  is 
run  by  electricity.  One  of  the  pieces  suggested  is  a  representation  of  Chicaj^) 
as  a  statue  of  fire.  This  is  to  be  surrounded  by  other  figures  of  fiaxne,  each  r^- 
resenting  a  State  of  the  Union.  Chicago  will  be  represented  as  receiving  tbe 
homage  of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  each  filing  past  the  statue  and  as- 
sembled States.  As  the  figures  pass  before  Chicago  each  will  halt,  and  bow,  and 
then  lay  down  a  flag  or  shield  of  fire  at  Chicago's  feet,  receiving  in  return  tfae 
palm  branch  of  peace.  The  display  would  last  forty  minutes,  and  during  that 
time  no  less  than  40,000  distinct  effects  could  be  produced. 


EDITO&IAL. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Journal  my  connection  with  it  ceases.  For  four  years 
I  have  been  responsible  for  its  editorial  conduct  and  for  the  matter  that  ba 
appeared  in  its  pages.  I  have  given  to  it  earnest  and  unremitting  labor,  the  best 
talent  and  judgment  that  I  possess,  and  all  the  time  that  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  exacting  duties  of  principal  in  a  large  public  school. 

I  have  sought  to  make  it  useful  and  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  Virgioia.  I 
have  aimed  to  give  them,  month  by  month,  the  best  educational  literature,  tbe 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  and  devices — in  short,  the  best  guidance  pos* 
sible.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  success  I  have  attained.  Those  for  whom  I 
have  wrought  must  judge  my  work. 

I  especially  tried  to  make  the  [ournal  a  true  exponent  of  VirgmuCs  eduo* 
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tional  thought,  the  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  plans  and  methods,  for  results 
and  experiences.  I  sought  the  active  aid  and  co-operation  of  teachers  through- 
out the  State,  and  with  this  view,  had  much  correspondence  soliciting  articles 
for  publication.  But  my  eflorts  in  this  direction  brought  no  appreciable  results, 
and  so  the  Journal  has  continued  mainly  eclectic. 

My  relations  with  the  editor-in-chief  and  proprietor  have  been  exceedingly 
cordial  and  pleasant.  I  believe  my  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  him  ; 
it  has,  too,  been  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  I  leave  it  with  sincere  regret. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  a  serious  tax  upon  my  energies,  both  physical  and  mental, 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  relax  the  strain  that  has  so  long  been  upon  me. 
This  is  my  only  reason  for  abandoning  the  work. 

It  has  been  a  benediction  to  me  to  commune  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  through  my  exchanges,  with  the  great  army  of  workers  in  this  field.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  beyond  expression,  and  I  know  I  shall  greatly  miss  it.  Bui  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  devote  the  time  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  given  to  editorial  work  to  the  duties  of  my  position  as  principal,  and 
to  personal  recreation,  which  is  now  greatly  needed;  and  so  to  the  readers  and 
friends  of  the  Journal,  and  to  my  editorial  brethren  throughout  the  land,  I  bid 
a  fraternal  adieu. 

George  R.  Pace. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  accept  Mr.  Pace's  resignation  of  the  position 
of  editor  of  this  journal.  He  has  brought  to  its  duties  the  resources  of  a  clear 
and  fertile  mind,  broad  literary  cultivation,  fine  taste  and  judgment,  and  great 
energy.  His  work  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  his  departure  from  our 
editorial  corps  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  our  readers  no  less  than  by  ourself. 
We  wish  for  him  the  most  abundant  success  in  his  future  work. 

William  F.  Fox. 


—The  erection  of  statues  and  monuments  to  perpetuate  deeds  of  heroism, 
or  to  set  forth  in  palpable  form  the  love  and  veneration  of  those  who  have  been 
benefited  by  such  deeds,  has  been  common  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  sen- 
timent which  inspires  such  work  is  always  noble  and  ennobling.  It  is  as  honor- 
able to  those  who  do  it  as  to  those  in  whose  honor  it  is  done,  and  such  monu- 
ments must  continue  to  be  reared  so  long  as  true  manly  virtue  shall  have 
admirers  among  men. 

Usually,  however,  it  has  been  only  the  leaders  of  a  nation,  a  people,  or  a 
cause  that  have  been  thought  worthy  of  such  honorable  remembrance,  and  the 
common  mass  who  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  glory  won,  and  a  far  greater 
share  in  the  labor  and  valor  and  suffering  by  which  it  was  won,  have  been  left 
in  the  obscurity  of  oblivion— their  very  names  even  being  unknown  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship. 

But  a  new  thing  is  about  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  One  of  the 
picturesque  hills  of  Richmond  will  soon  be  adorned  with  a  inonument  in  honor 
of  the  private  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy.  An  asso- 
ciation, with  that  object  in  view,  has  been  formed  and  chartered,  and  consider- 
able work  has  already  been  done.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  money  does  not  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  association  in  a  strong 
and  constant  stream.  Indeed,  there  is  an  absolute  need  of  funds  with  which  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking.    What  a  sad  commentary  it  is  upon  the  gratitude 
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The  position  and  influence  of  Edmund  Burke  in  the  « 
politics  are  beyond  dispute;  and  as  setting  forth  Wsclair 
ed>  or  has  selected  four  speeches  and  one  letter  or  it 
period  of  the  American  War  for  Independence  an^  ^cf ' 
finest  political  classic  in  the  English  language  IteSud^ 
spint  which  seeks  to  study  history  as  rSeafed  in  H.^^ 
inspired  by  great  historic  events.  ***''^' 

The  notes  are  valuable  as  a  historical  setting  and  inter. 
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STORIES  OF  INDUSTRY.  Volume  I.  By  A.  Chase  and  E.  Clow.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago :  Educational  Publishing  Company.  Fully  Illustrated. 
172  pages.    Boards.    Price,  40  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  supplementary  reading  books,  and  its 
title  explains  its  nature.  It  is  a  series  of  interesting  talks  on  subjects  that  will 
lead  our  youth  to  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  different  trades 
and  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  the  great  working  world  around  them. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  widen  the  young  readers'  powers  of  observation  of 
those  arts  on  which  depend  the  well-being  of  our  race. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PRIMER.  By  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cyr,  Author  of  the  Inter- 
state Primer,  etc.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  book  of  102  pages.  The  author  believes  that  the 
habit  of  throwing  expression  into  the  sentences  may  and  can  be  begun  from  the 
very  first,  and  hence  she  aims  to  avoid  a  large  vocabulary— the  average  of  new 
words  being  only  about  two  and  one  quarter  to  each  page.  Her  suggestions  for 
arousing  the  pupil's  interest,  and  thus  encouraging  expression,  are  thoughtful 
and  valuable. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOL.  By  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, and  Teacher  of  English  Grammar  and  Criticism  in  the  Central 
Normal  School,  Indiana.  Danville,  Ind.:  Rigdon  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  40  and  60  cents. 

The  author  of  these  books  has,  in  our  judgment,  a  proper  conception  of 
grammar.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  language  drill,  but  as  a  body  of  principles. 
He  believes  that  it  is  to  the  use  of  language  what  the  knowledge  of  physiology 
is  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  He  believes  that  its  illustrative 
sentences  should  be  gems  of  literary  excellence ;  that  the  teacher  should  require 
incomplete  sentences  to  be  filled  out,  or  entire  sentences  to  be  written,  thereby 
necessitating  discrimination  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  it 
is  to  be  prized  as  a  disciplinary  study.  With  these  views,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  has  produced  a  thoroughly  good  and  useful  series  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

LONGMANS'  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  By  David  Salmon.  New  Edition. 
Revised.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 

This  is  a  book  of  examples.  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  definitions, 
and  still  less  of  rules,  and  yet  the  subject  is  discussed  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily. The  book,  however,  is  not  at  all  suited  for  low  grade  work,  but  it  can  be 
made  very  serviceable  in  the  high  school  or  the  college.  It  is  also  a  most  excel- 
lent work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades. 

TROIS  CONTES  CHOISIS*  par  A.  Daudet.  With  Notes  by  R.  Sanderson. 
Professor  of  French  in  Harvard  University.  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.    Price,  15  cents. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENTS     OF    THE    UNITED 
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STATES,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY 
Assistant  Librarian  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  1 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price  20  cents. 

The  outlines  of  government  of  each  State  named  ar 
columns,  so  that  the  comparison  can  be  made  at  a  glance. 

MY  CLASS  IN  GEOMETRY.    By  George  lies.    Reprints 
Science  Monthly  for  November,  1890.     New  York :  D.  Pi 

Mr.  lies  has  added  a  new  and  original  object  lesson  to  € 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  in  folder  or  chart  form  of 
nesota  Historical  Society  and  citizens,  in  having  made  a  ( 
survey  of  the  Itaska  basin,  in  order  to  establish  the  State 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  an  interesting  document.  . 
on  the  subject  has  been  completed  and  will  soon  be  given  1 

CATALOGUES,  &c.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Charles  5 
Books ;  Forthcoming,  New,  Imported,  and  Standard. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  New  Wholesale  Price  List  of 
of  Essential  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Bookkeeping  and 

Harper  &  Brothers'  Descriptive  list  of  Publications,  with  1 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GREAT  MAGAZINE.    New  York 
An  interesting  and  finely  illustrated  advertising  pampl 
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Old  South  Leaflets.— Several  interesting  and  impc 
just  been  added  to  the  general  series  of  Old  South  Leaflet 
tors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History,  and  furnished 
Boston.  All  of  them  are  connected  with  the  Eng^Iish  Pur 
the  highest  value  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  ou 
and  our  political  system.  They  include  the  Petition  01 
Parliament  to  King  Charles  in  1628;  the  Grand  Remc 
League  and  Covenant,  which  gave  the  name  of  '*  Covena 
Protestants;  the  Agreement  of  the  People;  the  Instrui 
under  which  Cromwell  began  his  government ;  and  Cron 
his  Parliament.  These  Old  South  Leaflets,  furnishine  1 
documents,  heretofore  almost  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  1 
cents  covering  their  cost,  are  invaluable.  There  are  no' 
general  series,  and  none  of  them  are  more  important  thi 
tan  documents  which  are  the  latest  additions. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  "A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar,"  by 
Professor  Edgren,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages,  and  intended,  primarily,  for  college  classes  and  such  stu- 
dents generally  as  would  begin  reading  Spanish  without  waste  of  time,  but  with 
a  basis  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  essenHals  of  its  grammar.  It  contains, 
therefore,  a  methodical  survey  of  Spanish  Pronunciation,  Accidence  (with  exer- 
cises) ,  Syntax  and  Versification. 

Thevwill  issue  this  month  Racine's  "Esther."  edited  with  introduction, 
notes  and  appendices  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  Senior  Assistant  Master,  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  Philadelphia.  The  introductory  notes  briefly  refer  the  author 
and  tragedy  to  their  historical  place  and  setting.  The  appendices  set  forth  the 
elementary  rules  of  French  versification,  without  some  acquaintance  with  which 
muchi  of  the  formal  beauty  of  the  poem  is  lost,  and  also  tabulate  a  few  of  the 
main    difficulties  of  syntax  for  ready  reference  from  the  text. 

A.1SO  Victor  Hugo*s  **  Hemani,"  edited  by  John  E.  Matzke,  Associate  in 
Rom  a. nee  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  edition  is  to  meet  the 
wants  of  college  students.  It  contains  an  introduction  intended  to  show  the 
true  position  of  the  play  in  the  history  of  the  French  drama,  and  the  notes  fur- 
nish t.he  information  necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  text. 

They  will  issue  about  the  first  of  September, "  Andersen's  Marchen,"  selected, 
atrangjed  and  edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  of  Dick- 
inson College,  Pa.  The  selections  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  graded  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  earlier  selections  somewhat  simplified,  thus  adapting  the 
book  for  first  reading.  It  is  also  adapted  for  sight  reading  by  those  more 
advanced.  As  the  selections  all  deal  with  matters  of  every-day  life,  they  are 
well  suited  in  interest  and  vocabulary  to  conversations  in  class. 


Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  will  begin  in  the  October  Popular  Science  Monthly  a 
series  of  papers  under  the  title  "  Lessons  from  the  Census.*'     In  the  first  of  these 
he  sketches  the  changes  in  scope  and  methods  which  the  United  States  census 
has  undergone  in  the  past  hundred  years,  and  shows  that  its  immense  growth  has 
made  it  a  somewhat  clumsy  machine.    The  series  of  articles  on  American  Indus- 
tries will  be  continued  with  a  fully  illustrated  account  of  "The  Manufacture  of 
Steel."  by  William  F    Durfee,  giving  the  history  of  the  industry  from  colonial 
times  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process.    Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear  will 
contribute  an  essay  on  *' Metamorphoses  in  Education."     It  is  a  thoughtful 
paper,  and  shows    that  since  education  is  a  process  of  fitting  men  for  their 
environment,  a  change  in  its  character  was  necessitated  by  the  change  in  the 
conditions  of  human  life  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times.   "  The  Rivalry  of  the 
Higher  Senses  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper  brProf.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.    It  points  out  how 
greatly  we  differ  from  the  ancients  in  receiving  most  of  our  information  through 
the  eye,  while  they  took  in  theirs  more  largely  through  the  ear.    Some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  change  are  also  noted.    The  second  of  Prof.  Frederick  Starr's 
articles  on  "Dress  and  Adornment"  will  be  published  in  the  October  number. 
The  author  maintains  that  dress  arose  from  a  desire  for  ornament  rather  than 
from  a  sense  of  shame.    He  describes  a  number  of  beautiful  garments  that  are 
made  by  savages,  and  illustrates  his  descriptions  with  a  large  number  of  pic* 
tures. 
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The  Century  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  four  hundredt 
discovery  of  America  by  publishing  a  Life  of  Columbus  \ 
that  magazine  by  Emilio  Castelar,  the  famous  Spanish  o 
author.  The  work  is  written  in  Spanish,  and  will  be 
Sefior  Castelar,  whose  interest  in  and  admiration  for  Ame 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  new  historical  material  b< 
ject,  and  it  is  said  that  his  papers  will  be  very  richly  illustr 
dealing  with  the  discovery  of  America  are  in  course  of  prei 
magazine. 

In  view  of  the  present  timeliness  of  the  subject,  the  (. 
to  print  during  the  coming  year  an  important  series  of  ai 
subject  of  Agriculture  and  the  Government's  relation  to 
the  topics  to  be  treated  are  '*  Agricultural  Possibilities  of 
**The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  **  What  the  Government  is  D< 
"Co-operation."  etc.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the 
ment,  Mr.  A.  W.  Harris,  of  the  same  department,  Profe 
and  others,  are  among  the  writers. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  novel,  written  in  collaboratio 
slier  for  the  Century,  is  entitled  ''The  Naulahka,  a  Tale  of 
is  a  story  of  America  and  India.  The  principal  characters 
Colorado  town,  where  the  story  opens,  but  the  scene  quid 
of  an  Indian  maharajah,  whither  the  hero  and  the  heroine  i 
most  varied  experiences.    The  story  will  begin  in  the  Nove 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  'The  Angioma 
new  novel  of  New  York  life  which  the  Century  will  prii 
with  divorce. 


A  new  book  by  the  author  of  *'  Easy  Things  to  Draw, 
lished  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  called  "  Easy  Dr 
raphy  Class."  Prof.  Augsburg,  the  author,  has  recently  be< 
of  Drawing  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Schools. 


"The  Young  Patriot  Series."  Among  the  forthcoming 
answering  to  the  growing  demand  among  parents  for  p 
their  children.  Among  their  authors  are  Edward  Everett  \ 
as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  four  best  short  stories  in  th 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  beloved  for  his  thrilling  patriotic  books 
tinguished  among  contributors  to  St,  Nicholas  for  her  tend 

"Our  Dumb  Friends."  Accompaning  these  will  app 
choice  booklets  appealing  wondrously  to  the  humane  i 
known  and  justly  famed  writers  as  Olive  Thome  Miller,  I 
and  Helen  Ekin  Starrett  contribute  stories  for  the  series,  > 
about  the  habits  of  ants  are  conveyed  in  a  charming  sketch 
entitled  "  Anton  and  Antoine." 

"Mother  Goose's  Christmas  Party."  A  rhymed  dram 
amusing  and  original  story,  delightful  either  for  home  rea 
by  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  author  of  the  popular  "  William  He 

"  How  the  Rose  Found  the  King's  Daughter,"  a  little  s 
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fee,  the  Olive  Schreiner  for  children,  will  be  published  in  connection  with  other 
exquisite  sketches  appealing  powerfully  not  only  to  the  King's  Daughters  but  ta 
the  universal  child  heart.    Mothers  will  prize  them. 

All  of  the  above-named  booklets,  unique  in  kind,  attract  additional  interest 
as  the  second  venture  of  the  firm  of  young  women  publishers,  who  issued  the 
charming  story  "  Gyppy  "  with  such  admirable  success— the  Misses  Searle  & 
Gorton,  of  Chicago.  These  booklets  will  be  daintily  bound  with  gold  embossed 
and  illustrated  covers,  and  will  be  among  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful 
booklets  of  the  season. 

Desirable    for  Ladies.— The   new  Fashion  Journals    published    by  A. 

McDowell  &  Co.,  4  west  Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  are  again  on  our  table. 

The  superiority  of  these  journals  is  abundantly  shown  on  every  page.     "  La 

Mode ''  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  is  intended  for  family  use.    It  has  many 

styles  for  children,  and  is  only  J1.50  per  year,  or  fifteen  cents  per  copy.    "La 

Mode  de  Paris  "  is  an  elegant  journal,  filled  with  everything  of  the  latest  style 

in  Paris.    This  is  a  g:reat  favorite  with    ladies  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in 

the  new  styles  as    they  come   out.     "Album  des   Modes"  is  also  a  popular 

Parisian  publication,  many  ladies  giving  it  the  preference.    It  is  replete  with 

such  styles  as  are  patronized  by  the  middle  classes,  its  designs  being  neat  and 

plain,  yet  all  of  the  richest  character.    These  three  monthly  journals  claim  to 

give    the  eariiest   fashions,   and  they  are  all  printed  in  Paris.    They   contain 

lessons  in  practical  dressmaking,  which  are  of  incomparable  value  and  easy  to 

understand.    **  La  Mode  de  Paris  "  and  the  "  Album  des  Modes  "  are  each  fe.so 

per  annum,  or  thirty- five  cents  for  a  single  copy.    Samples  can  be  obtained  from 

the  house  at  single  copy  prices  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from 

newsdealers. 

The  idea  of  University  Extension  had  its  first  expression  at  Oxford  as  far 
back  as  1845.  Since  then  its  advance  has  been  constant  and  of  late  years  very 
rapid.  Though  Oxford  was  the  first  University  to  give  a  form  to  the  widespread 
desire  for  higher  education,  it  was  almost  the  last  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
details  of  the  work.  That  it  now  has  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Extension 
students  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Secretary  to  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  who,  in  the  current  number  of  University 
Extension  discusses  the  future  of  this  movement  in  England.  Other  articles 
show  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  common  school  teacher  and  to  American 
women.  One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  of  last  season  in  Extension 
Teaching  was  at  Providence  in  connection  with  Brown  University,  and  is 
described  in  this  August  issue  by  Prof.  Appleton,  of  that  faculty.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Notes  is  an  interesting  hint  as  to  the  natural  connection  of  this  move- 
ment with  the  Chautauquan  system,  so  excellently  developed  by  Bishop  Vincent 
and  his  assistants. 
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Things,  by  Mrs.  Grayson:  New  Menus  for  September,  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  New  and  Beautiful 
Table  Ware,  by  Rose  Seelye  Miller.  Breakfast  Fruit,  by  Joey  Minot.  Housekeepers'  Inquiries,  by 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.    Fashionable  Luncheon  and  Tea  Toilets,  by  Tillie  May  Forney.    Dining  Here 
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by  Kjfe'Xan.i'eS^^i?!?  'a'Ku-rIIi^S'J^'''^^'^,  Contents:  The  B, 
ter  Currie  August  anAepUmh^rike?cT^T'}'y  ?'  ?'  ^^^^^^^  M 
Shore,  by  Winfield  S.  Nevitis     ThS  n5^f  T^'  ^V.  <  atherine  Thayer 

Paih.byJeanLaR^eBurS.    Ed^vv^rd  b"!^^^^^  &'  E"^"  wj^vin 

at  Aunt  Phcebe's.  bv  Camiini  qu;«i  ■  ».P"'^?^^s  and  H  s  Work  bv  A 
fellow.    The  New  g^uth-A  Rising  T^^^^  J^^  H^ons  of  Ei 

Mystery,  by  David  BufTum  Thi  f  t  •  ^*^.  ^''y-  ^^b  White,  bv  Kai^ 
of  a  V?geta^,aS:by  Ma^L.  Adams"' A^BL^n^H^^'i^^TI'^'  bTciTari^'^ 
Peasantry  by  Prosper  Bender  Phfifo  PonH«o^o  SJ^^tJ  ^^  ^*^^"r  L.  Salr 
Maidens,  ty  Zitella  Cocke.    Edito'^^TrSe;' OmnlbL"'^  *^^'  ^'^^^^ 

tion7bJ%h?Se^\^^^^^^^^^^  Contents  for  Septemb. 

by  Andrew  D.  White.  LL  D  ,Th  D  Part^f"  r?  ^^Saence/ XII? 
son.  V.  Glass  in  Science  (illustrated^^*  ZVli^' r^^^^'^^^'^^S^  by  Pr 
Limitsof  State  Duties,  by  HerSw^  '^''  ^?^  insane.  bvCha 

Can  We  Always  Count  Kt'su&£a^^^^  ^^ Running  Vat^ J 
Sl^iXf'''"^?  V^^^""-  ^*"sical  Insects/by  hIJJ  R  Rrftf^  ^'u-^  ^'^'^ 
Northwest,  by  John  Murdoch  Tak4  Care  nf  t?*  ?.^."^beschini  (iWusl 
conGoodale(with  portrail^  Editor's  TjbfeTh-i^^'^  ^^'  Kari  F 
Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany!    Not«.  ^^""'^''^  °^  Scien« 

wood.     Love's  CaSr.  b^  cC°e"  Mo^,"*"  r^\'^>J"   Diffe^°?  g 

pr  J„?s^th^e"oliyji^^?aU,^ Jff  ^o^f^n^^^^^^^^^  £o»te„ts  ;   7%, 

Vhat  Angelic  Woman,  by  James  MLud?nwf;'""''1 '^"^^'ans,  by  M 
can  Association  for  Advancement  of  Sri™i^i,  <«  "omelette  complete  ir 

W.H.  A.  Moore  and  Oliver  Farrar  Kmefsoi.    The'^sull^UuSrV^i^J 
Gold^elrodTv^rE^I,^  Gr'actF^^„"io^A,ch'?i°^ri  =„  f'^-f'spi^,  ..  ^^,, 
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XHE  CENTURY  for  September.  Contents :  Porirait  of  Thomas  BaUey  Aldrlch  (Frontispiece)* 
A  Winter  Journey  through  Siberia,  by  Georee  K^tinan .  The  Wood-Kymph  s  Mirmr  (Adironciacks), 
by  Charles  Henry  Ltiders.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  by  Frank  Deinpster  Sherman. 
David  and  Goliath,  from  a  painting  bv  Williaiii  L.  Dodge.  To  California  in  t^^  ihrongh  Mexico, 
by  A.  C.  Ferris.  Elder  Marston's  Revival,  by  Le  Roy  Armitrotig,  VtKiiance^fay  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates.  The  Distribution  of  Ability  in  the  United  Slates,  by  Henry  Cabo:  Lod^e.  The  Squirrel 
Inn  (conclusion),  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  BuiUiing,  by  John  Albee.  The  Faith  Doctor  (VIII),  by 
Edward  Eggleston.  'Zeki'l,  by  Matt  Crim.  Dt-  \forta  Be«ld,  by  Theodore  C.  Williams.  Present 
Day  Papers :  The  Government  of  Cities  in  the  Unilcd  States,  by  Seth  Low.    A  Pninter's  Paradise 

iPlay  in  Provence),  by  Elizabeth  Robins  PenneH.  UaHJan  Old  Masters  (Francin.  Ghirlandaio),  by  W. 
.  Stillman  (with  Notes  and  Engravings  by  T.  C  "k).  Treatmtm  of  Prisoners  at  Cairo  Morton:  I.  A 
leply  to  *' Cold  C^ieer  at  Camp  Morton/'  by  W.  R,  HoUowav-  IL  Rejoinder,  by  John  A.  Wyeth. 
Country  Newspapers,  by  E.  W.  Howe.  The  IVissibUity  ol  McchanicftI  Flight,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  S.  P.  Langley.  TLipics  of  ihe  Timt;:  The  Sub- Treasury  Cheap  Money 
Plan;  NoUble  Civil  Service  Reform  Gams ;  Progress  of  Ballot  Reform.    Open  Letters.    Bric-a-brac. 

SCRIBNER'S  .MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents:  Deck  Quoits  on  a  "  P.  and  O."  Liner 
f Frontispiece).  Steamship  Lines  of  the  World,  by  Ridgely  Hunt, Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy  (the  fifth 
article  of  the  series  on  Ocean  Steamships).  The  Wrecker  (chapters  IV-VI),  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboume  (begun   in  August— to  be  continued).    Odd  American  Homes,  by 

iohn  R.  Spears.  The  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree— Anuradhapura,  by  James  Ricalton.  For  Remem- 
ranee,  hy  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  Adventures  Among  Books,  by  Andrew  Lang.  A  China  Hunter 
m  New  England,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Browning's  Asolo,  by  Felix  Moscheles.  "  Run  to  Seed," 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Present  Ideals  of  American  University  Life,  by  Josiah  Royce,  Professor 
in  Harvard  University.  Captain  Toe  and  Jamie,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  Point  of  View : 
History- Writing:  Emancipating  Fiction ;  The  Author  on  Exhibition. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.  The  numbers  of  The  Living  Are  for  August  aoth  and  September 
5th  contain  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  a  Study;  Robert  Browning,  and  The  Last  English  House  of  the 
Bearded  Tit ;  To-day  in  Morocco,  and  the  Diet  of  Great  Men  ;  Stray  Thoughts  in  South  Africa ;  The 
*•  Field  Naturalist ;  '^  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  and  Jenny  Lind ;  A  Forgotten  Race,  and  The  Post-office 
in  China ;  From  a  Country  Personage;  Sutesmen  of  Austria;  Iftar  m  a  Harem;  Social  Bath  in  the 
Last  Century ,  "  Rus  in  Urbe,"  with  instalments  of  *' The  Blue  Rose,"  "A  Study  in  Grey,"  and  " The 
Prince  of  Morocco  "  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than 
3t3oo  pages  a  year)  the  subscription  price  (|8)  is  low ;  while  for  iio.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send 
any  one  of  the  American  14  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid. 
Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  pnblishers. 


WIDE  AWAKE  for  September.  Contents:  Rroiitispi«e,  "Come,  O  Come  Quick  !-^the  Red 
Lilies,"  by  W.  L.  Taylor.  The  Ki^J  Lilies,  by  Gara  Doty  Haiea  Twins  ^picture},  by  Hiram  P. 
Barnes.  A  Masquerade  (poem  ,  l.v  M.  E.  B.  The  Stars  h\  the  Sea  tverse),  by  M.  J.  M.  Tl»e  Prince 
Imperial,  by  Mrs.  C^oddard  (D-ii-tn.  Jack's  Questions  {verse  1,  by  M.  J.  H.  Tw^  Fismnmen,  by 
Rowland  E.  Robinson.  A  Fans  v  Partv,  bi-  JCate  Gannett  WuHs.  Tardy  (versej,  by  L,  L  Btidgman. 
An  Odd  Set,  II,  by  Eleanor  Lewi^.  Fly  Song  (v<!r5e),  by  Alfred  C,  Eastman.  All  eecaunc  a  Blue- 
bird Sang,  by  Maud  Lincoln  Liu^li-v.  A  tint  Betsy's  Cap  Box,  by  Clarissa  P*Jttef.  The  Mwn  Fish 
(picture),  by  H.  P.  R.  Two  A<  .[iiLntantes  of  Mitit.  hy  EHjiabeth  F.  Bonsall,  Stanleys  Kananas, 
by  Margaret  Lake.  Archery  (ju  [nrr  ,  hv  L.  J.  B.  The  Arm.  Fore- Arm  and  Hand  (fijciire  drawing 
for  Children),  by  Caroline  Hunt  Rifnirur.  The  SovtreiEn  of*45t  hy  M  E.  W,  SheTwt>Dd.  The 
Margaret-Patty  Letters,  by  Marv  15  Clatlm,  A  Tate  of  the  Black  Forest,  by  Sally  Tlmrn^like.  An 
Optical  Illusion  (verse),  by  Clara  Louis*:  Burnham.  Gossamer  Girls,  by  Maria  Johns  H.-immond. 
Peterkin  and  Polllkin  60  to  the  Fair,  by  Anna  W.  Morrison,  Aster*  tpi<^tu re),  bv  K.P,  B.  Five 
Little  Peppers  Grown  Up  (Part  IL  chnotf^r?;  VH,  Vfll).  by  Margaret  Sidney.  Far  Bn  aim  Eyes 
(poem),  Inr  Sallie  Joy  White.     Mixn^ttn  '    T    n.  5   iXK  hv  Marietta  Ambrost-     In  tlie  Fields 

(picture),  by  H.  P.  B.     Miss  Mat...b  An  I,  n   Dorj]  (d^pt-^rs  XIL  XMI,  KIVJ    r,y  Eliza- 

beth Cumings.    Marching  Home  (pocra),  b>  Ans   ->i   i  -  Bnxx^.    hUn  and  Things.    A  Ctab^bed  Pen- 
manship (p<»m),  by  L.  J.^ridgman.     IVide  Awake  Postoffice.    Tangles. 


,  ,  After  a  long  interval  The  Cosmopolitan  again  Buds  its  way  to  our  table.  This  magazme,  in  our 
Ju<luin«nl,  has  iin  supciior.  Its  articles  are  <H  a  very  high  order,  while  its  illustrations  are  unsur- 
pasjied.  The  &eptemhrr  number  is  emphatically  a  woman's  number.  Note  the  following  table  of 
ofiitenls:  France  s  Greatest  Military  Artist,  by  Lady  Dilke.  A  Forgotten  City,  by  Eleanor  Lewis. 
Malmaisoii  in  th.;  Market,  by  Mary  Bacon  Forcl.  Inequality  (poem),  by  Katherine  Grosjean.  Accprd- 
toffto  St.  John,  bv  Amfilie  Rives.  I  am  a  King  (poem),  W  Mrs.  Charles  B.  F<»t«-  The  Ladita' 
^*  York  Club,  by  Julia  Hayes  Percy.  The  Evolution  of  the  Society  J?,"™**' ^y  Mrs  Roger  A. 
pTor.  Society  Women  as  Authors,  by  %rs.  Anna  Vernon  Dorsey .  .  Tattersall  s,  bv  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
11  Matidottnistli/bv  Dflisy  O'Brien.  The  Romance  of  Count  KOni^mark  by  Molly  Elliott  Seawell. 
A  Rofl*  Jar  (pQ«tn)\  bv  Ellen  B.  Findlay.  Woman's  Share  in  R«M>an,Nihilism.  by  Ella  Noraikow. 
IU-Matcli«d  {poemi.  hv  Susan  Hartley  Swett.  Current  Events,  by  Murat  HaJstead.  Social  Prob- 
lems, by  Edward  Everett  Hale.    On  Certain  Recent  Short  Stories,  by  Brander  Matthews. 

ror  ourselves  there  is  a  distinct  disappointment  in  Aro61ie  Rives'  story.  It  does  not  fulfill  the 
Ptxiioise  of  her  earliest  works  In  style,  in  plot,  or  in  the  portrayal  of  feeling  It  is,  however,  free 
from  the  taint  which  harroarrcd  some  of  her  former  work,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  an  improvement. 


......UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  for  September.    Contents  :  University  Extension  in  the  South,  bv 

William  Prestoa  Johnston.    The  Influcn<!e  of  Univeraity  Extension  UP<>n '*»lV°*XJ]3**"*'  ^^  ^^' 
ward  P.  Devine.    The  Unit  Course,  by  WiUis  Boughton.    Oxford  Annual  Report.    '^'— 


Note 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTME 


JOHN  E.  MASSE  Y,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,     - 
y.  A,  McGIL  VRA  K,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     • 

\Th«  JowwAiM  tent  to  every  OHmnty  SupeHnlendent and  DistHet  derk^and^ 
by  them  cu  public  property  and  trantn^tted  to  their  suceettcre  in  qffice.\ 


Circular  No.  73 — Apportionment  No.  i- 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINI 

Department  of  Public  Instri 

Superintendent 

Richmond,  S^ 

To  County  and  City  Superintefidents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasu 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  tl 
capita  of  the  school  population,  as  fixed  by  the  cen 
whole  amount  of  the  apportionment  is  $202,133.95. 
of  accumulated  interest  on  investments  of  the  Li 
arrearages  appropriated  by  section  7  of  chapter  254, 
of  1 88 1 -'82,  which  section  is  continued  in  force  by  ; 
Code  of  1 887. 

The  following  table  shows  the   school  populati< 
and  city,  and  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  ea 


COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city. . . 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt , 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 


Sch. 
Populi 


11,3 
13,1 

4,: 

8,] 
4.< 

iv 
13. 

7. 
2, 
7. 


\ 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Campbell 

Caroline '" 

Carroll *.'/. 

Charles  City..... 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield...'.*! 

Clarke 

Craigr V.' 

Culpeper 

Cumberland... 

i>anviile ',[ 

JDanvilie  district*. 

i^ickenson 

^inwiddie 

H'izabeth  City 

Essex 

f'airfax .;;.' 

Fauquier 

Floyd ,'/, 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick , 

Fredericksburg. . . . 

Giles 

Gloucester , 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Asle  of  Wight 

]ames  City 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison   

Manchester 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  City 

Norfolk  County.... 
Northampton 


School 
Population. 


8,713 
7,785 
6,513 
2,112 

7,179 
6,558 

2,973 
1,544 
5,684 
4,051 
3.578 
9,030 
2,196 

5.485 
4,116 
4.285 

6,403 
10,643 
6.107 
3,966 
11,191 
4.771 
1,553 
3,820 
4,960 

4.355 
5.812 

2,245 

3.575 

14,948 

7,703 
7»899 
7-343 
2,057 
4,203 
1,545 
4,034 
2,823 
4,007 

3,151 
7,063 

8.639 
7,337 
4,708 
6,748 
4,112 

3,573 
3,126 
10,676 
3.035 
7.097 
7,447 
6,793 
2,659 
9t6o4 
11,621 
3,736 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


$  2,701  03 

2,413  35 

2,019  03 

654  72 

.  2.225  49 

2,032  98 

921  63 

478  64 

1,762  04 

1,255  81 

1,109  18 

2.799  30 
680  76 
1,700  35 
i»275  96 
1,328  35 
1,984  93 
3,299  33 
1,893  17 
1,229  46 
3,469  21 
1,479  01 
481  43 
1,184  20 
1,537  60 
1,350  05 
1,801  72 

695  95 
1,108  25 
4,633  88 
2,387  93 
2,448  69 
2,276  33 

637  67 

1.302  93 

478  95 

1,250  54 

875  13 
1,242  17 

976  81 
2,189  53 
2,678  09 
2,274  47 

1,459  48 
2,091  88 
1,274  72 
1,107  63 

969  06 
3,309  56 

940  85 
2,200  07 
2,308  57 
2,105  83 

824  29 
2-977  24 
3,602  51 
1,158  16 


*  Including  TunsUll,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  Districts. 
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COUNTIES  AND  CITIES. 


Sel 

Popid 


Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania . . 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  City 

Richmond  County 

Roanoke  City 

Roanoke  County 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Staunton 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Winchester 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

Totals 


3> 
4. 
6, 
4> 
5, 
7» 

12, 

3i 

2, 

6, 
3 
3 
3 

4 
3 
24 
3 
4 
5 
S 

12 

€ 

i 


6« 


Section  1516  of  the  Code  provides  that,  "At 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  notify  the 
writing,  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  c 
tribution,  whereupon  the  County  Treasurer  shall  f; 
tion,  in  due  form,  upon  the  Second  Auditor  for  the 
as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  c 
be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  Co\a 
writing,  of  the  fact." 
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FORM    OF  DRAFT. 


County  Treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing 
th^  warrants  on  the  Second  Auditor: 


.,  Va., 
.,.,  1891. 


To  THE  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia. 

Pay  to  the  order  of. the  sum  of 

dollars  and.*. cents, 

the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of. >  for 

public  free  school  purposes,  according  to  apportionment  No % 

published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated 

,  1891. 


($. 


.). 


County  Treasurer  of. county. 


This  amount  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers. 
Superintendents  and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superinten- 
dent, and  to  each  County  and  City  Treasurer. 

John  E.  Massey, 

Superintendent, 
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Circular  No.  74~Apportionment  No.  s 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Department  of  Public  Instru 

Superintendent's 

Richmond, 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers, 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  reports  that,  under 
tion  1507  of  the  Code,  the  amount  applicable  to  public  fre 
of  the  revenue  assessed  for  1891  is  1697,929.02.  This  am 
tloned  at  the  rate  of  I1.0715  per  head  of  school  population 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  will  forward  to  each 
rant  for  the  amount  apportioned  to  his  county  or  city, 
warrant  the  superintendent  will  endorse  the  same  to  ai 
treasurer  of  his  county,  together  with  a  written  statemen 
apportioned  10  and  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each 
superintendent  will  also  furnish  each  district  clerk  a  st« 
sub-apportionment  of  this  fund  among  the  several  district 

The  law  regulating  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  is  as 

"All  warrants  drawn  by  district  school  boards  upc 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  out  of  any  State  funds  coll 
no  case  shall  he  pay  out  a  greater  sum  for  any  district  tha 
school  funds  apportioned  to  said  district. 

"  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  August  in  each  year,  th' 
shall  compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board 
Treasurer,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  1 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  upon  warrants  of  distt 
as  other  school  funds  are  disbursed,  and  is  to  be  used  ex< 
teachers. 

County  treasurers  and  district  clerks  should  so  kec] 
readily  distinguish  this  fund  from  other  school  funds,  ar 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account 
accounts  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Joi 
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Counties  and  Cities.  .  Amount 

Apportioned. 

Accomac ji2,022  23 

Albemarle.. ,4,092  37 

Alexandria  city 5,167  84 

Alexandria  county 1,474  38 

^'"eha 4,507  80 

Amherst 8.749  87 

Appomattox 4.313  86 

Augusta ,2,060  80 

^f^^T"^ 14.15344 

5*^"a 2,153  71 

Botetourt^ \ 6.53508 

g.'^.^^swick 7.93874 

Buchanan 2,706  61 

Buckingham 7,553  00 

Campbell 9,335  98 

Caroline 8,341  63 

Carroll 6,97868 

Charles  City 2,263  01 

Charlotte 7,692  30 

Chesterfield 7,026  90 

Clarke 3,185  57 

Craig 1,654  40 

Culpeper 6,090  41 

Cumberland 4,340  65 

Danville 3,833  83 

Danville  district* 9,675  65 

Dickenson 2.353  01 

Dinwiddle. 5.877  18 

Elizabeth  City 4,41029 

Essex 4.591  38 

Fairfax 6,860  8 r 

Fauquier 11,403  97 

Floyd 6.543  65 

Fhivanna 4,249  57 

Franklin ii»99i  16 

Frederick 5,112  13 

Fredericksburg 1,664  04 

Giles 4,093  13 

Gloucester 5,314  64 

Goochland 4,666  38 

^  Grayson 6,227  56 

'  Greene 2,405  52 

Greensville 3,830  61 

Halifax 16.016  78 

Hanover 8,253  7^ 

Henrico 8.463  78 

Henry 7,868  02 

Highland 2,20408 

Isle  of  Wight 4.503  51 

iames  City 1.655  47 

Cing  &  Queen 4,322  43 

King  George 3,024  85 

King  Williamf 3,55631 

Lancaster 3,376  30 

Lee 7,56800 

Loudoun 9.256  69 


Counties  and  Cities.  Ap^rtiincd. 

Louisa $7,86160 

Lunenburg 5,044  62 

Lynchburg 7,23048 

Madison 4,406  01 

Manchester 3.828  47 

Mathews 3,349  51 

Mecklenburg ",439  33 

Middlesex 3,252  00 

Montgomery 7,604  44 

Nansemond 7»979  46 

Nelson 7.278  70 

New  Kent 2,849  12 

Norfolk  city 10,290  69 

Norfolk  county 12,451  90 

Northampton 4,003  12 

Northumberland 3,79o  97 

Nottoway 5,164  63 

Orange 6,460  07 

Page 5,313  57 

Patrick 6,377  57 

Petersburg  .4 7,982  68 

Pittsylvania 13.010  15 

Portsmouth 3.868  11 

Powhatan 2,98841 

Prince  Edward 6,577  94 

Prince  George 3.7^3  82 

Prince  William 4.191  7i 

Princess  Anne 4,275  29 

Pulaski 4,702  81 

Rappahannock 3.968  84 

Richmond  city 26  759  64 

Richmond  county 3,456  66 

Roanoke  city 4,4io  29 

Roanoke  county 5,553  58 

Rockbridge 10,031  38 

Rockingham I3,i53  73 

Russell 6,883  32 

Scott 9.344  55 

Shenandoah 7,980  53 

Smyth 5,773  24 

Southampton 8,71129 

Spotsylvania 4,561  38 

Stafford 3,041  99 

Staunton 2.54696 

Surry 3.202  71 

Sussex 5.034  98 

Tazewell 7.639  80 

Warren 3,734  18 

Warwick 1.756  19 

Washington ".904  .^6 

Westmoreland 3,672  03 

Williamsburg . . .  ^ 480  03 

Winchester 1,864  4i 

Wise 3.529  52 

Wythe 7.458  71 

York 3.417  01 

Total $697,92902 


•  Embracing  Tunstall.  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville  districts.        f  Excluding  town  of  West  Point. 
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Five  Months  the   Minimum  Ti 

Section  1490  of  the  Code  (103  of  the  School 
'^  No  school  district  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  fun< 
provision  for  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  te: 
children,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances  neec 
operation  of  the  schoob.''  Section  149 1  of  the  C 
Law)  provides  that,  *'  No  State  money  shall  be  paid  f< 
in  any  school  district  until  there  is  filed  with  the  cou 
written  statement,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk 
trict  school  trustees,  certifying  that  the  school  has  be 
for  five  months  during  the  current  school  year,  o 
have  been  made  which  will  secure  the  keeping  it  in  ( 
of  time :  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  unavoidable 
school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  required, 
tion  shall  be  allowed  to  relax  the  requirements  oi 
decide  the  case  on  its  merits." 

Superintendents  will  please  see  that  the  above  la 


Award  of  Peabody  Scholarshi 

At  the  close  of  the  college  year  iSQO-'gi,  sevec 
the  Peabody  scholarships  allotted  to  Virginia.  Fo 
were  filled  by  appointments  made  on  the  recommen( 
of  the  college,  as  provided  by  the  regulations  gov 
the  scholarships.  Miss  Nannie  G.  Edwards,  Richm< 
phine  W.  Holt,  Bedford  county;  Mr.  P.  M.  Pence,  ] 
and  Miss  Bertha  G.  Kline,  Fauquier  county,  rece 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Nori 

Fifty-eight  applications  for  the  remaining  schola 
at  the  Central  Office.  A  number  of  the  applicants 
examination,  leaving  twenty-one  in  the  contest, 
competitive  examinations,  the  scholarships  were  awa 
applicants:  Miss  Kate  Wicker,  Prince  Edward  coi 
Bruce,  Norfolk  city,  and  Miss  Annie  Yoder,  Lynchb 

These  persons  have  obligated  themselves  to  c 
manent  business,  and  to  teach  in  the  public  school 
two  years. 


The  Virginia  School  Register  was  presc 
of  Education  for  uniform  use  in  the  public  schools 
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revised  edition  of  this  Register  meets  every  want  of  the  schooJs  in  this 
department  of  the  work.  We  expect  superintendents  to  see  that  arrange- 
ments are  made  whereby  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  will  be  furnished 
every  teacher  in  time  for  use  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year. 


Portsmouth's  Progressive  Policy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Portsmouth,  held 
July  17,  1 891,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Culpepper,  vacated  the  chair  and 
offered  the  following: 

'  ^Kesolved,  That  any  person  hereafter  elected  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  oi  the  city  of  Portsmouth  shall  receive  as  compensation  therefor 
the  sum  of  $25.00  per  month,  for  the  first  year,  and  $1.00  additional  per 
month  for  each  successive  year,  until  havingr  taught  in  the  said  schools 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  then  to  receive  the  full  compensation  allowed 
to  the  g^rade  in  which  they  are  teaching  at  the  expiration  of  that  time: 
provided^  that  any  person  accepting  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  who  has  taught  any  number  of  years,  or  attended  a  normal 
school  and  received  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  credit  for  the  same,  and  for  every  year  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  a  normal  school  be  advanced 
one  year,  and  receive  compensation  as  above.  Nothing  in  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  apply  to  the  selection  of  principals  in  the  public  schools, 
or  to  the  teachers  employed  during  the  terra  ending  June  30,  1891." 


Operations  of  Pcabody  Fund. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  TO  DR.  CURRY. 

t8qO-'9I-      Received  of  General  Agent,  $5,800  for   Normal  and 

A    tria-l   Schools   and   Teachers'   Institutes.     This  appropriation,  and 

^  ^^cliolarships  allotted   to  Virginia  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College 

1  ^  rl    at  $2,800),  show  the  amount  of  Peabody  funds  given  to  the 
^valued 
State  for  the  year. 

T     b:  State  Female  Normal  School  is  steadily  growmg  m  effici- 

^^  J   gradually  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness.     The  past  year 

ency,  ^**   ^^^^^  prosperous  in  its  history.     The  accommodations  were 

was  the     ^^^^^  utmost  capacity.     Modifications  in  the  course  of  study 

^^y^^rx   tnade  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  expectations 
have  been 


school, 
entrance. 


d  a   uniform  standard  of  qualification  is   now  prescribed  Cor 
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I  have  endeavored  to  engage  the  services  of  the 
not  only  on  account  of  their  efficiency,  but  also  to 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  public  school  system  al 
believe  this  policy  is  mutually  beneficial  to  the  sch< 
This  year  four  of  the  Faculty,  including  the  principal 
ates — teachers  of  successful  experience  in  the  pu 
employed  in  institutes. 

The  interesting  report  of  the  Hampton  Nor\ 
TURAL  Institute  for  the  year  is  before  me.  In  t 
Armstrong  says: 

*'  In  this  the  23rd  year  of  the  school,  it  holds  its 
two  years  ago,  of  650  students,  of  whom  132  arc 
States  and  eight  foreign  countries  are  represented.  T 
school,  with  three  hundred  neighborhood  children, 
our  grounds  this  year  about  950.  In  the  administrat 
ness,  and  hospital  departments  there  are  eighty  en 
teachers,  managers,  clerks,  and  nurses.  As  stated 
iyitensive  rather  than  extensive  development  has  been 
and  in  shop  work  there  has  been  marked  gain — mo 
any  other  one  year  of  the  school's  history,  at  no  i 
Never  was  the  school  more  ready  for  scrutiny  than  t 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  The  work  is  now  to 
unworthy  students  or  employees;  to  stop  the  leaks 
which  provides  lodging  and  subsistence  for  over  sev< 
in  whose  sixteen  industrial  departments  about  $55,ck> 
by  student  labor  in  shop  or  class-room ;  to  economiz 
and  to  use  the  best  methods  in  business  and  in  teach 
to  be  held  in  mind.  From  the  summary  of  *  Twent 
of  Hampton  School  *  I  give  the  following  figures : 

Total  graduates  (girls  280,  boys  443),  723.  (Of 
Indians).  Number  who  have  taught  (reported),  604 
failed  to  teach,  90;  number  not  known  about  39;  nun 
teaching  with  other  work,  191.** 

General  Armstrong  adds : 

*'What  are  the  results  of  this  work  for  the 
strongest  and  most  satisfactory  testimony  upon  the  n 
graduates  comes  from  southerners,  their  former  ov 
encouraging.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  their  gener; 
usefulness.  The  most  cordial  appreciation  of  their  \ 
comes  from  the  public  school  officers  of  Virginia  an< 
twenty  years  these  graduates  have  had  no  serious  c 
received  'constant  aid  and  comfort  from  their  white  in 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Ini 
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excellent  exhibit  of  the  work  done  for  the  past  year.  The  whole  number 
oi  students  enrolled  was  391-186  males,  and  205  females.  £igAfy  coun- 
ties and  cities  are  represented  in  this  enrollment.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  of  the  whole  number  enrolled  are  State  students.  It  is 
believed  that  the  industrial  features,  which  the  present  Board  desires  to 
enlarg:e.  will  render  this  Institution  of  more  practical  service  to  the  colored 
race.     Other  departments  of  the  school  are  well  conducted  and  sustained. 

Peabody  Scholarships.— These  prizes  continue  to  be  sought  by 
applicants  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Fifty-eight  letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  vacancies  existing  this  year  were  received.  By  with- 
drawals, the  number  of  applicants  examined  was  reduced  to  twenty- one- 
eight  males  and  thirteen  females.  I  think  the  withdrawals  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  scholarship. 

Four  of  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  appointments  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  as  pro- 
vided  by  the  "Rules  and  Regulations."  Kollowing  are  the  names  of 
those  awarded  scholarships  in  accordance  therewith:  Miss  Nannie  G. 
Edwards,  Richmond  city;  Miss  Josephine  W.  Holt,  Bedford  county;  Mr. 
P.  M.  Pence,  Rockingham  county,  and  Miss  Bertha  G.  Kline,  Fauquier 
county. 

The  competitive  examinations  resulted  in  the  award  of  the  remain- 
ing scholarships  as  follows :  Miss  Kate  Wicker.  Prince  Edward  county; 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Bruce,  Norfolk  city,  and  Miss  Annie  Yoder,  of  Lynch' 
burg. 

Several  of  the  graduates  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  rendered 
efficient  service  in  institutes  this  year. 

The  influence  of  that  ^-reai  Normal  School  is  being  felt  in  Virginia. 
This  agency  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  made  much  more  effective  if  some 
measure  could  be  devised  whereby  scholarship  students  would  be  imbued 
with  a  keener  sense  of  their  obligation  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
business,  and  to  teach  in  their  own  States.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
drift  into  other  employme;nts,  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  their  inability 
to  secure  eligible  positions  in  school  work. 

Peabody  Institutes.— The  increased  appropriation  to  institutes 
this  year  enabled  us  to  do  this  work  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  to 
introduce  more  orderly,  systematic  methods  than  ever  before.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  a  grand  success.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance viras  the  largest  on  record  in  this  State,  and,  therefore,  the  benefits 
accruing  ^^^  more  widespread.  But  our  claim  to  success  is  based  mainly 
on  the  character  of  the  instruction  provided  and  the  methods  pursued. 

REMARKS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. — The  records  of  this  office  show 
that  ia  ^^  previous  year  have  the  efforts  of  this  Department,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  institutes,  been  so  vigorous,  nor  the  cob 
tinuous  and  exacting.     Plans  were  made  during  \ 
courses  of  instruction  were  outlined;  instructors 
railroad  rates  secured,  and  all  local  arrangements  n 

As  the  result  of  this  effort,  teachers  and  schdl 
the  State  were  put  in  touch  with  the  Central  Ofl 
superintendents  of  schools  and  school  trustees,  aln| 
responded  at  all  times  to  requests  made  for  their 
them  were  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out 
partment.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  superii 
expense,  urged  teachers  by  letters,  circulars,  &c 
Institutes,  and  a  number  of  them  held  teachers'  i 
deeper  interest  in  the  institutes.  District  school  tl) 
cases,  offered  an  increase  of  salary  to  those  who  wi 

This  general  awakening  and  marked  enthusia 
force  to  the  movement  for  State  co-operation. 

The  plans  outlined  contemplated  completeness 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  special  fitiless  of  ea 
work  assigned  him.  Instruction  in  "subject-matte 
ciples  and  methods**  was  given.  The  wants  of  te 
studied,  and  effort  was  continually  made  to  meet  th( 

Irregular  attendance,  as  heretofore,  was  a  s( 
renders  an  ideal  institute,  with  a  thorough  and  conti 
ticable.  I  know  of  no  effective  remedy  for  this  dil 
lative  authority  to  hold  institutes  during  school 
attendance  of  teachers,  and  paying  them  while  in  a 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
part  of  the  State  looking  to  the  organization  of  te; 
as  a  permanent  department  of  the  service,  and  shal 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  urge  such  action. 


SUMMARY  OF  INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTE. 

TERM. 

ENROLL* 

■ 

Whitb. 

Bedford  citv 

4  weeks. 
4  weeks. 

4  weeks. 

5  weeks. 
4  weeks. 
4  weeks. 

461 

317 
236 

Harrisonburg 

• 

HaniDton 

• 

Petersburc!' 

* 

Alexandria 

West  Point 

Totals 

1,014 

~~ 
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Local  funds  raised  by  appropriations  from  town  councils,  school 
boards,  &c.,  and  tuition  fees  (at  one  institute)  for  these  institutes  amounted 
to  about  |i,500.  This  fund  was  used  to  supplement  pay  of  instructors, 
and  for  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

The  School  System  will,  in  my  judgment,  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  State  Educational  Association  meeting  held  at  Bedford  City, 
June  3oth-July  3rd.     Your  unavoidable  absence  was  universally  regretted. 

The  decided  tendency  to  turn  the  meeting  to  practical  account  was 
truly  gratifying:.  The  discussions  of  the  topics.  "State  Institutes," 
** Uniformity  of  State  Examinations  of  Teachers,"  "Manual  Training," 
'*Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  *'  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Women,"  stimulated  thought  which  will  result  in  activity. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  -requesting  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  issue  uniform  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  (held 
simultaneously)  of  applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
In  accordance  therewith,  questions  were  prepared  and  issued,  with  regu- 
lations governing  the  examinarion,  etc. 

The  State  Superintendent's  plan  for  facilitating  the  payment  of 
teachers*  salaries  was  endorsed,  and  he  was  urged  to  bring  it  before  the 
Legislature. 

Institutes  were  commended,  and  legislative  appropriation    urged. 

Numerous  other  measures  for  the  good  of  the  cause  were  acted  upon. 

As  the  public  school  system  is  dependent  upon  the  material  and 
moral  support  accorded  it  by  the  people,  it  is  essential  that  public  senti- 
ment be  educated  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  its  development  abreast  with  the  progress  in 
other  activities.  The  school  system  grows  and  expands.  The  revenue 
which  supported  it  fiw^  years  ago.  would  not  be  sufficient  now.  The 
income  for  the  current  year  would  not  meet  the  demands  five  years 
hence.     Education  must  educate. 

With  sincere  thanks  to  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  you, 
for  the  work  the  Peabody  Fund  is  doing  in  Virginia,  and  with  assurances 
of  appreciation  of  the  same,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent 


MONEYS 


Vcan  b«  cnnied  at  our  KEW  liitf'  nf 

r  rapidly   and  honorablv.  by   cl. 

cither  »ex,  vonng  or  old,  an ' 

ownlocalitifa.wliereverthej  ' 

one  can  do  the  work.     Eaa^  ' 

We  ftimiah  ereiythtnir-  W«  •**«  you.  No  riak.  You  c,^:. 

your  aparv  momenia,  or  ail  your  time  to  the  work.     I  l,i 

•ntlfvly  ii« w  lead,and  brings  woodeiftil  aucccas  to  tvetv  <i     

Beclnnersare  earning  from  $S6  to  $ftO  perwcek  and  u i  k  n » Lbn, 
and  more  aft<r  a  little  experience.  We  can  ftimlsli  jon  tUr  rtn- 
plojrmrnt  mi  1  teach  yoq  FEBB.  No  space  to  explain  hir*.  f «][ 
biformaiiuu  r^tltK.    XKUJB  ^E  CO.,  AlitilSTl,  1|A1^VH 


For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States 
wonderftU  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  m 
cation-blank  free.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU.  147  Throe 

July-August,  '91 — I  yr. 

TEACHERS'  EXCt 

Drawer  906,  Richmond, 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  \ 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITU/ 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate    iw 
CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.   F 

JOSEPH    GILLOT 
STEEL   PENS. 

TECB  MCOST  I»EIt3PECT  OF*  I" 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings, 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  and 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,  389,   a 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.  Nos.  404,  332, 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ^   SONS 
91  John  Street^ 
M'ch,  '91-1  yv     HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent 


MODERN     PHONOGRIPHY 

prepares  students  of  all  systems 
for  difficult  Short-hand  engage- 
ments in  T^'O  MONTHS.    Previous 
«^  knowledge    of    short-hand     not 
^       necessary.    Text-book  $1.50. 

Geo.  W.  Brower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sept.  '91 — I  yr. 


m. 


The  finest 
Cbime8,S 
Write  for 

buck: 
TheYAIin 

June, 


f^cni' 


IT  ST^UIDS    JlT   TECE   HB^D. 


THE  LMT-RDNKM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  ol 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdnciDg. 

Artistically  Beantiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Constrnction  it  has 

No  Bival. 

The  ne^  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
lie"  more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

DomettU)  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HHE  YOU  TRIED    $3099 


THE 


Spencerian 
Steel  Pens? 

IL  lull  I  <!>«  leading  numbera 
11  llU  I  trill  be  sent  FREE  on 
recHpt  of  return  postage,  9  CENTS. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

810  Broadway,  New  York. 

Aug.  90 — ly 


A.  YEAR  I  I  niidrrtak^  to  biirflr 
tpiich any  fairljr  SiitpIIlji.nt  pi-nKm o«'«"itlj«.r 
sfx,  who  can  rtacl  and  writr,  «nd  wuo, 
Rrtrr  Instruction,  \v ill  work  industriouktv. 
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QF  SPECIAL  I^^TERESTJ'O   TEACHERS 

Slonii's  History  and  Science  i 

By  William  J.  Shoup,  M.  S.    '■ 

Cloth.      12mo.      816  Pages.      $ 

For  Institutes.  Normal  Schools,  Reading  Circle 
Self-instruction  of  Teachers 


This  is  the  latest  contribution  to  that  pedagogic  literati 
has  been  created  in  America  by  the  growing  importance 
tion  and  the  consequent  desire  of  progressive  teachei 
profession. 

It  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  investig 
and  moral  development,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
best  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  the  child*s  unfolding 

The  book  is  both  practical  and  theoretical. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  de 
tal  and  moral  faculties;  divisions  of  the  intellect,  etc.,  s 
much  attention  is  given  to  kindergarten  methods  and  obj< 

The  second  part  is  mainly  historical.  Opening  with 
luvian  world  and  showing  tlie  importance  of  writing  as  a 
proceeds  with  a  sketch  of  Chaldean,  Babylonian  and  Assy 
of  instruction  in  ancient  Egypt,  India,  China,  Greece  anc 
modern  niethods;  concluding  with  a  survey  of  Ameri 
growth  of  the  American  common  school  system. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  Analysis  and  Supp 
special  value  in  classes,  iind  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
clear,  simple,  interesting,  iieipful  work,  and  should  be  re? 
teacher. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  pric 
to  Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools,  and  Reading  Ci 
cordially  invited.  '    • 

A  Great  Catalogu 

An  adequate  description  of  over  two  thousand  schoc 
makes  (|iiite  a  bulky  volume.  We  have,  therefore,  foun^ 
our  descriptive  list  into  twenty-one  sections,  each  devot< 
department  of  study.  Any  of  these  sections  are  sent  tc 
plication.    The  subjects  are: 

1.  Readme:.  9-  F.ntrlish  Lanffiuipc.  17 

2.  Supplfinentao'  Reading.  10.  Dravvinij;. 

3.  Arithijielics.  n.  Music.  18 

4.  HiuluT  MatliciiKttics.  12.  Book-keepiticf.  19 

5.  Penmanship  and  Slc-nofttapliy.      13.  Ancient  I.an>fuaq:e. 

6.  <ie().t;rapliy.  M-  Modem  La nKnajie.  2C 

7.  Hisiuiy.  15.  Science.  ai 

8.  Spelling;.  16.  Botany. 

Write  us  which  of  these  interests  you.  Many  of 
new,  and  all  are  excellent  representatives  of  their  respei 
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Morals  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  present  book  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  perform  what  seems  to  be 
tVie    txiuch -needed  service  of  clearing  the  mind  of  the  common-school 
teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  moral  training  which  may  advi- 
sably   t>e    given  in  the  school-room.     The  younger  and  more  inexpe- 
rienced   instructors  may  find  here  some  useful  hints  as  lo  the  best  way  of 
putting;-  things.     But  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  older  and  experienced  teachers, 
who  have  realized  the  desirability  of  moral  training,  to  answer  the  third 
question,    *^ Haw  shall  morality  be  taught  in  our  schools?*'  largely  ia 
their  own  way.     The  science  of  education  has  been  amply  and  thoroughly 
illustrated  of  Jate  years  in  books,  many  and  excellent,  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers.     The  fit  methods  to  pursue  in  moral  education  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  laid  down  in  these  numerous  manuals  and  treat- 
ises    on    inteiiectual  development  in  the  schools.     There  is,  of  course, 
no    fixed    and  plain  line   between  the  two  disciplines.     Writers  on  psy- 
chology and  xh^  principles  of  education  now-adays  devote  no  small  part 
of  their   sp^ct  to    topics   which  are  common   to  'both.     Their  frequeat 
remarks  on  the    training  of  the  will,  on  the  formation  of  habit,  on  the 
influence  oi  ^so^xj^^j^p^   and  similar  subjects  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the   proper  meth^^^  of    instruction  in  practical  ethics.     From   my  own 
short   experience    ^  ^^   educator,  but  much  more  from  observation  and 
reflection  on  the    ,natter,  I  offer  to  teachers  the  following  suggestions  for 
what  they  are  Worth  as  to  manner  and  method  in  moral  education. 

The  one  Principle  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  is  to  avoid  didacticism 
("  preaching")  ^^  JJuch  as  possible,  and  to  hold  fast  to  actual  life  as 
children  already  know  it,  or  may  easily  be  led  to  comprehend  it.  Con- 
creie  instances  ^r  jo^ht- doing  or  wrong-doing,  happening  in  the  school- 
room itself.  Or  ju^  "^^jgide,  within  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  afforci  th  best  starting  point  for  talks  about  the  moral  points 
involved.     The  e    caution  needs  to  be  urged  here  as  in  the    o^se  of 

other  general    ^  ^"*        against  haste  and  consequent  disregard    o(  the 
immaturity  of  th^"h"wish  mind.     But  if  the  teacher  will  shun  fori»a\iiy 
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'  and  generality,  and  keep  mainly  to  the  p 
will  find  that  few  subjects  interest  children 
right  and  wrong  in  common  conduct.  The 
people  the  most  attractive  matter,  just  as  xh 
Man  is  not  only  the  "proper/*  but  also  \ 
mankind,'*  large  or  small.  Conduct  is  to 
entered  upon  the  great  activities  of  busines 
than  '*  three-fourths  of  life,**  and  the  lines  o 
ners  will  continue  unbroken  through  all  theii 
hair-splitting  about  imaginary  situations,  an; 
line  of  pure  ethical  theory,  should  be  utterly 
But  with  these  precautions  observed,  anc 
teacher  of  well -developed  moral  sense.  bo> 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  (in  the  grammar  ; 
tion  has  its  most  fruitful  field)  will  reason  abc 
with  interest,  and  often  with  a  freshness  anc 
prising.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  these  childre 
from  the  same  children  out  of  school. 

If  the  course  of  study  is,  anywhere,  so  ful 

time  for  the  occasional  talks  (one  or  two  a  we< 

should  advise  as  the  best  method,  then  that  c 

by  the  omission  of  some  branch  of  much  less 

be  found  in  it.     I  would  avoid  set  times  for  th< 

question  and  answer  should  play  a  large  pan 

very  frequently)  the  teacher  ** drops  into**  on 

cious  minutes  the  better.     Some  incident  of  the 

just  occurred,  or  some  matter  in  the  lesson  i 

well  interrupt  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  recitj 

the  opinion  of  the  class  or  of  the  school  on  the 

incites  them  to  think  more  carefully  about  it,  s 

sion  to  which  long  experience  has  brought  il 

school  itself  will,   naturally,  supply  the  startin 

majority  of  these  ethical  talks,  for  like  every  oi 

has  its  moral  law  which  must  be  observed  by  all 

attain  its  end.     The  plainly  visible  chief  functio 

to  impart  the  elements  of  knowledge.    To  this 

obedience  to  the  natural  authority,  the  teacher;  t 

of  quiet,  order  and  studiousness  must  be  observe 

tuality  in  attendance  and  readiness  for  all  the  e 

regard  to  absence  from  school,  tardiness,  or  any 

with  the  regular  order;  honorable  conduct  with 

passing  examinations ;  polite  treatment  of  the  ot 

and  courtesy  to  the  teacher — such  are  some  of  tl 

the  school-room  to  be  met  by  the  scholars. 
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The  pupils  have  no  duties  which  should  not  be  met  by  an  equal 
faithfulness  to  his  duties  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  should  not  be 
there  leaching  unless  interested  in  his  work,  qualified  for  it,  and  indus- 
trious in  improving  his  practice  of  it.     He  must  be  just  and  impartial  in 
his  treatment  of  the  scholars  ;  he  must,  having  the  authority,  exhibit  the 
virtues  of  a  ruler.     Teaching  politeness  and  honor,  the  instructor  should 
be  an  honorable  gentleman.     He  has  some  advantages  over  the  parents 
at  home  in  respect  to  the  moral  discipline  demanded  by  the  school-room. 
Indulgence  or  partiality  for  any  individual  child  is  out  of  place,  of  course, 
whereas  at  home  it  may  sometimes  be  very  natural ;  the  aim  of  the  school  is 
more  limited  and  definite  than  that  of  the  home ;  the  hours  are  set,  the  labors 
are  plainly  marked  out,  and  to  accomplish  them  successfully  something 
like  military  discipline  is  necessary.     On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  has 
no  direct  influence  over  the  pupil  except  in  the  school- hours,  and  his 
earnest  efforts  may  be  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  indifference,  or  the 
hostility  even,  of  parents.     But  none  the  less  must  he  strive  to  connect 
the  morality  of  the  school- room,  which  he  can  enforce,  with  the  morality 
of  life  outside,    as    resting  on  the  same  general  principles  of   reason. 
While  the  first  rudiments  of  common  sense  will  keep  him  from  speaking 
of  any  vice,  such  as  lying  or  stealing  or  drunkenness,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  proclaim  his  knowledge  that  it  prevails  in  any  scholar's  home,  he  is 
still  free  to  enlarge  upon  the  manifold  evil  consequences  of  it.     Thus  his 
word  may  help  somewhat  to  keep  children  pure  in  the  midst  of  a  bad 
home  atmosphere,  which  he  is  otherwise  powerless  to  change. 

"Word  " — this  will  usually  be  easy  for  the  teacher  to  give  in  attempt- 
ing moral  education ;  but  nowhere  else  does  word  amount  to  so  littie 
compared  to  example.     If  the  word  is  not  reinforced  by  the  example,  its 
influence  will  be  small.     The  demand  upon  the  patience  and  good  nature 
of  the  public-school  teacher  is  great,  and,  by  the  vast  majority,  the  call 
is  well  met ;  but  one  good  result  of  teaching  practical  morals  may  be  in 
that  reaction  upon  the  teacher  himself  which  is  seen  in  other  lines.   What 
one  teaches  he  learns  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  way.     So  in 
respect  to  morals.     The  conscientious  teacher,  who  cannot  fail  to  apply 
to  himself  and  his  own  conduct  the  precepts  of  justice  and  kindness 
which  he  instils  into  his  pupils'  minds,  may  be  almost  as  much  benefited 
by  the  study  as  the  scholar.     John  Milton  thought  that  **  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem — that  is.  a  composition  and  pattern  of 
the  honorablest  things,  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men 
or  famous  cities  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy."     As  Milton  would  have  the  poet 
himself  a  poem,  so  the  excellent  teacher  of  morals  will  be  morality  incar- 
nate, showing  forth  its  gospel  as  well  as  its  law  in  the  daily  exhibition  of 
sweetness  and  light ;  he  will  be  "  not  virtuous,  but  virtue"  itself.     How 
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difficult,  but  how  necessary,  is  such 
in  the  well-rounded  instructor  of  cYw 
to  reiterate  to  the  teacher  who  has  /o 
A  single  caution  may  be  needed  h 
dren  take  example  from  the  ivhole  m\ 
severe  conception  of  his  duty  may 
where  a  little  measure  of  g-ood  nature 
ing  the  offence.  "  You  have  not  ful/ili 
filled  the  duty  of  being  pleasant/'  \s  a 
school-room.  Strength  of  mind  and  /i 
bearing  on  the  teacher's  character.  C 
beauty — these,  too,  should  be  cultivate< 
youth.  They  will  fit  him  to  be  a  better  a. 
they  will  not  only  favorably  affect  his  o 
diffuse  a  moral  influence  not  the  less  pow 
ness  of  its  existence. — Nicholas  Paim  G 


Attention. 


GEORGE.  P.  BROV 


Every  act  of  consciousness  is  an  act  o{ 
think  or  to  feel  or  to  perform  any  act,  know 
are  performing  it,  without  attention.  In  fac 
careful  and  complete  analysis  of  our  acts,  n 
name  of  that  activity  that  joins  into  a  unity  t 
that  which  is  known,  making  of  them  a  s\t 
When  one  says  that  he  is  conscious  of  anythii 
he  attends. 

But  the  /  may  attend  without  any  conscio 
This  is  the  case  when  the  mind  is  relatively  pa 
to  stimuli  that  are  not  of  its  own  creation.  W 
a  street  parade  of  Barnimi's  show,  there  is  inii 
tention.  All  the  physical  energy  is  expended 
that  object.  But  it  is  conscious  of  no  purpose 
of  this  kind  has  little  educative  value.  The  t< 
velop  the  power  of  attention  by  relying  upon 
will  find  little  in  the  outcome  to  encourage  him. 
joined  to  interest  the  pupils,  and  not  a  itv  undert 
tion  by  supplying  an  enviroDment  of  the  same  ge 
parade.  A  bustling  manner,  a  new  and  cute  dei 
and  other  things  of  this  sort  are  relied  upon  to  a 
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tendon  while  the  bit  of  knowledge  they  would  impart  is  being  riveted 
upon  the  memory.  They  are  ever  on  the  gui  vive  for  some  novel 
method,  something  that  has. not  lost  its  interest  to  the  children  because  it 
is  old.  They  often  succeed  in  imparting  knowledge,  but  the  pupil's  power 
of  attention  is  not  increased. 

There  is  another  phase  of  attention  that  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
teacher,  because  it  is  through  the  training  of  this  that  the  power  to 
attend  is  developed.  This  is  that  activity  of  the  soul  that  is  consciously 
directed  toward  the  attainment  of  some  definite  end.  The  self  sets  up 
some  object  to  be  realized,  and  directs   its  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  it. 

This  is  called  voluntary  attention,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which 
there  is  no  conscious  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  an  activity  originating  in 
the  self,  and  seeks  to  make  the  ideal  or  end,  which  is  only  a  subjective 
conception,  a  reality. 

Attention,  therefore,  focuses  the  energy  of  the  self  upon  the  end  to 
be  realized,  and  draws  it  away  from  all  other  lines  of  activity.  It  is 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  some  ideal  or  end 
that  the  self  is  interested  in  making  a  real  existence.  The  interest  in  the 
end  prompts  the  attention  to  select  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained. 
It  is  in  the  selecting  and  adjusting  of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
ends  that  the  power  of  attention  is  developed. 

Since  these  are  the  facts  of  mind,  the  teacher  will  see  the  importance 
of  so  directing  the  activity  of  the  pupil  that  he  will  always  have  some 
conscious  end  or  purpose  which  he  seeks  to  realize,  and  which  demands 
the  selecting  and  adjusting  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
This  requires  that  the  pupil's  work  be  so  arranged  that  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  blaze  his  own  way  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  But  good  teach- 
ing demands  that  the  end  shall  not  be  too  far  distant,  nor  the  road  to  it 
too  obscure  and  difficult.  The  power  of  attention  is  cultivated  by  attend- 
ing. But  it  is  essential  that  we  attend  to  the  right  things  also.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  so  paving  the  road  for  a  pupil  and  removing  every 
obstruction  that  the  proverbial  wayfaring  man  could  not  err  therein. 
But  this  removing  of  obstructions,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  the  repress- 
ing of  all  growth  of  the  power  to  attend;  and  to  be  able  to  attend  is  the 
intellectual  end  of  all  school  education. 

And,  too,  some  teachers  are  at  the  other  extreme,  requiring  of  pupils 
an  ability  to  survey  out  routes  that  are  far  too  long  and  difficult  for  them 
to  trace,  and  they  get  lost  and  become  helpless  and  discouraged. 

I  have  known  teachers,  and  that,  too,  in  our  best  schools,  who  gave 
to  their  classes  problems  in  which  the  end  was  so  far  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  entirely  beyond  their  power  of  attention  to  select  and  adjust 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  Such,  for  example,  would  be  a 
problem  in  arithmetic  in  which  ten  or  twelve  successive  steps  must  be 
taken  before  the  solution  is  completed.     Nor  do  I  believe  much  strength 
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is  gathered  by  attempting  the  impofl 
and  you  may  hit  the  moon/*  may  h 
after  he  has  reached  the   maturity  a 
of  education  is  going  on  it  is  best  f! 
for  the  most  part. 

It  is  another  fact  of  the  mind  th 
upon  the  goal,  will  spontaneously  g'at 
the  other  ideas  that  serve  as  means  foj 
the  teacher  to  see  that  this  draft  upon 
is  not  greater  than  he  can  honor,  an 
conscious  exercise  of  power  in  the 
Journal. 


A  Needed 


[The  question  of  irregular  attendance  \s\ 
ingly  difficult  to  reach  it  by  legislation.  In  \ 
cer  is  given.  The  country  cannot  be  reached 
must  depend  on  the  teacher.  We  publish  ai 
hints  on  this  subject. — Editor.] 

Though  our  esteemed  State  Superinter 
provements  into  the  public  school  system 
which  call  loudly  for  correction. 

The  evil  which,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
tion  is  the  prevalence  of  absenteeism  in  the 
schools  are  protected  by  sufficient  laws,  and 
tion  in  the  rural  districts  is  extremely  detr 
teachers. 

Some  inexperienced  person  may  inquire 
the  scholar  injure  the  teacher  since  the  hj 
abolished?'' 

To  answer  that  possible  question  we  will 
we  have  personal  knowledge.     For  several  se 
send  his  three  boys  to  a  school  which  was 
During  that  time  these  boys  were  seldom  pres 
week,  and  were  never  supplied  with  suitable  b 

The  teacher  visited  the  parents  and  ex] 
them  their  children  were  making  no  progress,  j 
out  punctual  attendance  and  a  supply  of  need( 

No  attention  was  paid,  and  repeated  adv 
effect  any  improvement.  The  natural  result  ' 
interest  in  school  or  in  their  studies. 


'  \ 
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Other  cnii  ^  ^  q{  similar  age  and  capacity  far  surpassed  them  in 
learning:  and  n'^inn^j.^^  ^^^  ^^  difference  shown  by  these  at  last  awakened 
the  parents  to  the  f^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^j^  children's  education  had  been  greatly 
neg^lected- 

Tbey  ^^  once  requested  the  trustees  not  to  reappoint  the  same  teacher, 
as  she  had  /aJi^d  to  teach  their  children  anything,  though  they  had 
atiend^d  C^)  ^^''  ^<^hool  four  sessions  !  Cannot  the  injustice  of  such  action 
be  plainly  se^^/ 

Many  similsir  instances  could  be  given  if  desired.  Cannot  some 
legislation  he  det^ised  to  check  the  growth  of  this  deadly  Upas  tree, 
which  is  destroying-  the  vitality  of  many  country  schools? 

Some  one  >vlio  has  had  no  personal  experience  will  perhaps  answer, 
*«  Make  your  school  interesting,  and  the  children  will  come.*' 
V      •  that  13  true.      The  bright,  industrious  ones  will  certainly  be  there  ; 
1 '    the  cViildren  of  those  parents  who  really  appreciate  educational 
^^  eyes       B^^t  2tlas  !  the  public  schools  are  not  entirely  composed  of 

advan    s  ^  an<i  the  habitually  idle  and  indolent  scholar  will  never  be- 
^^^  industrious  or  punctual  one  through  curiosity  or  by  having  things 

come  -  g^^^  for  him.  It  is  usually  this  class  who  complain  of  the  ap- 
roade  p  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  School  Board.  With  them  it  is  :  If  Miss  A.  receives 
^^^  ointment,  then  Miss  B.  should  have  been  appointed,  and  Tnce 
the  app  rj^^^g  vice  of  absenteeism  is  constantly  increasing,  and  thereby 
versa-  ^^  ^^  Virginia  children  are  annually  losing  the  benefits  which, 
thous    ^^^^  ^^^^  might  receive  from  the  public  schools.  Rustica. 


Books  and  Reading. 

It    is  not  enough  to  get  books;  they  must  be  read.     Food  in  the 
will  not  keep  a  family  from  starving;  it  must  be  cooked,  eaten  and 
J-      sted.     It  is  so  with  books.     When  a  book  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 
jjer  he  must  ask  several  questions: 

1 .  What  is  there  in  it  for  me  f 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  studying  it.     If  on  examina- 

it  is  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  pos- 

^*Kle        ^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  have  anything  to  do 

with  i^- 

2.  How  can  the  value  of  a  book  be  determined  ? 

Ordinarily,  recommendations  are  of  little  use.     Ink  and  paper  are 

«-    ort    and  time  with  some  is  not  valuable.     If  a  capable  man  is  known 
ciieap* 
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to  be  strictly  honest  in  what  he  wr 
taken  for  a  conclusion.  But  the  be^  : 
form  an  independent  judi^ment.  A  : 
it  is  in  the  line  of  helpfulness.  A.  ^vci 
principles  of  school  government,  nei 
how  to  teach  mathematics.  ^dup^afit 
buy  a  book  because  it  is  cheap  or  nice 
to  sell,  others  for  show,  and  others  to  i 
what  a  good  tool  is  to  a  carpenter. 

3.  Beware  of  **  practical  "  books. 
pie,  a  simple  manual  of  g^ym nasties,  or 
immediately  applicable  to  special  school 
plied,  but  a  book  promising^  to  tell  Just  h 
or  what  special  way  to  use  in  stopping 
and  a  delusion.     *'  The  letter  killeth,  but 

4.  Get  thoughtful  books. 

There  are  histories  dry  as  dust  and 
Because  they  give  little  but  dates  and  nam* 
thoughtful.  This  means  that  it  shows  how  tl 
how  one  thinker  has  started  into  life  othei 
yond  his  thought.  Ruskin  is  thoughtful; 
but  these  men  have  written  in  such  a  style  t 
read  them.  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  ofPompe 
ful  book,  and  withal  ver>  interesting. 

5.  Read  over  a  book  you  like  many  tfm 
Read  it  aloud.     It  is  said  an  author  used 

to  hear  him  read  and  give  him  his  criticisms. 
A  friend  by  your  side  is  a  wonderful  stimulus, 
is  not  possible  without  companionship  in  perso 
what  you  are  interested  in  if  you  expect  to  kei 
tary  Robinson  Crusoe  is  of  little  account  until 
but  companionship  must  be  appreciative.    A  di 
is  worse  than  none.     Blessed  be  the  man  who 
Solitariness  is  generally  selfishness. 

6.  Write  what  you  read. 

Writing  makes  an  exact  man.  How  much  c 
write  concerning  the  Revolutionary  war.?  Not  m 
frequently  consulted.  A  person  doesn't  begin  t( 
knows  until  he  writes  what  he  knows.  When  you 
one  thing  at  a  time. 

7.  Own  only  the  best  books. 

A  library  filled  with  chaff  makes  a  poor  showing 
ries  in  our  country  are  poor  in  gold  and  wheat.    V 
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lished  amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  Throw  them  away  or  have  a  closet  for 
them  up  stairs;  but  cherish,  honor  and  love  a  good  book  like  a  dear 
child.  Said  a  dying  author:  **  My  dear  old  books,  how  I  love  you!**  To 
love  a  book  is  almost  like  loving  a  friend. —  The  School  Journal. 


Irregular  Attendance. 


What  shall  I  say  and  what  can  we  do  to  abate  this  crying  evil  ? 
What  can  be  done  for  pupils  when  they  will  not  attend  school?  Irregu- 
lar attendance  is,  unquestionably,  the  greatest  evil  that  attends  our  un- 
l^raded  district  schools.  ******  With  pupils  regularly  in  at- 
tendance, good  work  can  be  done ;  but  if  the  attendance  is  irregular,  it 
cannot  be  so  well  done.  How  can  regular  attendance  be  secured? 
Teachers,  I  must  say  that  I  think  this  rests  largely  with  you.  If  you 
throw  your  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  if  you  make  your  school -room, 
as  we  have  said,  "the  happiest  place  in  all  the  world**  for  the  pupil,  he 
will  be  there.  Of  course,  some  parents  are  indifferent  and  careless  about 
urging  their  children  to  attend ;  but  let  us  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
ordinary  school,  and  see  about  how  things  are  and  what  we  should  do  to 
make  things  as  we  would  have  them.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  parents  in  every  district  are  favorable  to  education,  and  desire 
their  children  to  attend  school  and  get  all  the  benefits  from  their  attend- 
ance that  are  possible.  They  will  cooperate  with  you,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  help  you  have  a  successful  school  if  they  but  know  what  your  de- 
sires,  aims  and  ambitions  are.  So,  if  you  see  them  and  explain  your  plan 
to  them  and  show  them  the  school  journey  that  is  mapped  out  for  their 
children  to  make  in  the  different  text-books,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly  and  well  if  they  are  not  at  school  regularly,  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  fall  right  in  with  you  and  do  their  part. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  you  fail  to  enlist  of  the  son  or  the 
daughter,  and  he  or  she  feels  no  interest  in  school,  and  has  no  desire  to 
attend,  then  the  parent,  seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  the  pupil  is  ac- 
complishing nothing  at  school,  and  thinking  that  the  child  can  do  some 
good  at  home,  is,  of  course,  willing  to  keep  him  at  home  to  labor;  but 
would,  at  the  same  time,  of  choice,  keep  the  child  in  school.  You  see 
if  you  enlist  the  pupils  of  this  class  of  parents,  you  have  them. 

And  now,  what  about  the  other  class  of  parents  ?  They,  perhaps, 
are  ignorant  or  careless,  or  both.  They  may,  indeed,  be  prejudiced 
against  schools  and  school  teachers  somewhat,  and  if  you  let  them  alone 
they  will  let  your  school  alone.     But,  teachers,  do  not  let  them  alone. 
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Here  is  as  good  ground  for  missiona 
in  the  world.  Go  and  see  these  pare  i 
ment,  and  win  them  to  you  and  your 
interest  in  their  children  and  a  desire 
ing  in  every  way,  the  parents  ^vill  see 
sition  and  enlist  their  sympathy.  If  y 
what  with  their  children  and  know  the 
to  tell  the  parents  so  and  urg-e  their  ai 
did  the  others,  what  work  you  have  ma 
and  that  it  cannot  be  done  unless  they 
you  manage  this  campaign  with  your  be 
win  this  class  of  parents  and  will  get  thi 
the  children  at  home  except  in  case  of  i 
usually  let  their  children  ^o  or  stay,  as  tl 
so,  after  having  enlisted  the  parents  all 
capturing  their  children  and  getting  ihi 
This  you  can  easily  do  with  your  charts 
books,  your  blackboard,  your  complete  sci 
tickets,  your  head  tickets,  your  plays,  you 
and  desire  to  do  them  good  and  make  yoi 
home.  You  win  them,  in  short,  in  the  ini 
and  the  love  you  have  for  them  at  th^  p\ 
determined  to  have  a  regular  attendance,  ai 
gested,  you  will  have  it. 

*  *  *  Your  Friday  afternoon  exercises 
pains  to  have  this  latter  class  of  parents  atte 
attention  and  such  courtesy  when  they  do  atl 
tured  by  their  treatment  and  deh'ghted  with 
their  children  in  school  work. 

Teachers,  again  we  say  that  there  is  no 
you  can  overcome  this  greatest  of  schooJ  evi 
As  we  have  said  before,  fill  your  pupils  brim 
for  school,  love  for  recitations,  love  for  perfe 
tickets,  love  for  chart  drills,  and,  most  of  ail, 
good,  noble  self,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  a 
parents  will  be  in  fullest  sympathy  with  all  their 
circumstances,  they  do  have  to  slay  out  a  day  or 
duties,  they  will  do  their  utmost  *  *  *  to  j 
their  classes  as  possible;  and,  when  they  return, 
energy  and  industry  will  soon  give  them  their  s 
and  all  will  go  along  "  merry  as  a  marriage  be 
no  picture  of  fancy.  1  have  done  as  here  des< 
shown.     You  can  do  likewise.    Oh, do  it!  for  th< 
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for  the  sake  of  your  school,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your 
country  and  her  future  citizenship,  for  the  sake  of  eternity. —Joshua 
Nickerson, 


Moral  Education. 

The  subject  of  moral  education  in  the  public  schools  is  at  present  en- 
listing more  attention  from  teachers  and  the  educational  conventions  than 
almost  any  other  subject  that  comes  before  them  for  discussion.    Rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  held  by  many  that,  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the  intellec- 
tual training  given  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school,  the  moral  training 
given,  the  influence  of  the  system  upon  character,  is  inadequate.     How 
shall  morals  be  taught  in  the  schools?     How  shall  we  give  the  young 
people  stronger  an ji  better  wills  and  higher  motives  ?  are  questions  con- 
stantly asked.     As  in  the  case  of  some  other  questions  often  asked  nowa« 
days  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  and  general  education,  no  little 
confusion  and  misapprehension  result  from  many  of  these  discussions  of 
morals  and  moral  training.     Many  of  them  have  been  directly  connected 
with  the  discussions  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools ;  and  many  advo- 
cates of  a  kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  which  most  good  people 
m  America  deem  unwise,  are  rather  eager,  in  their  insistence  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  religious  teaching  everywhere  and  always  in  order  to  good  con- 
duct, to  paint  the  moral  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  problem  of 
moral  education  vastly  darker  than  there  was  any  ground  for.     The 
moral  condition  of  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  their  own  regime  goes,  is 
almost  invariably  better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  in  America.     There  was  probably  never  before  so  fine  a  body  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  school -teaching  in  America  as  to- 
day.   There  is  no  class  in  the  community  whose  aims  are  higher,  whose 
devotion  is  greater,  or  whose  moral  influence  is  more  extensive  or  salu- 
tary; and  what  the  teacher  is,  the  school  is.     The  great  factor  in  the 
moral  life  and  culture  of  the  school,  whatever  books  are  conned  there, 
will  always  be  the  high-minded  teacher.     Keep  the  high-minded  teacher 
in  the  school,  inspire  the  teacher  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  vocation,  and 
moral  education  will  radiate  from  that  teacher,  whether  the  subject  before 
the  class  be  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  rule  of  three.     Let  this  also 
be  never  forgotten  :  that  far  more  moralizing  than  any  particular  study  of 
morals  in  the  schools  is  the  life  and  regimen  of  the  school  itself.     This, 
if  the  life  and  regimen  be  worthy  at  all,  is  what— day  in  and  day  out,  year 
in  and  year  out— is  training  the  child  to  habits  of  punctuality,  obedience, 
order,  neatness,  attention,  industry,  truthfulness,  respect  for  others,  and 
appreciation  of  merit,  as  no  amount  of  definitions  of  obedience,  attention 
and  the  rest,  or  of  study  of  such  definitions  could  ever  do.    And  this, 
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we  take  it,  is  what  is  desired,  w^he  i 
schools — such  education  as  shall  ma  I 
boys  and  girls  who  can  tell  us  clever! 
what  industry  is  and  what  obedience 
the  good  of  very  much  direct  morail  t 
analytical  study,  we  mean,  on  the  par 
of  duty  and  duties.  We  would  not  i 
well  presented,  has  no  place  in  the  schi 
but  we  do  believei  g^enerally  speaking, 
able  advantage  there.  We  hear  muc 
much,  about  making  education  concret 
education  should  be  concrete,  it  is  in  wh 
of  boys  and  girls.  What  is  wanted  hei 
shall  kindle  the  sense  of  duty,  somethh 
pulse  to  the  larger  and  better  life,  somethi 
generous  spirit  instead  of  the  selfish  and 
Magazine  for  September. 


Natural  Science  in  Comi 


BY  WILLIAM  T.   HARRIS 

By  reason  of  its  importance,  the  studj 
begin  quite  early  in  school.  But  on  account  c 
maturity  in  the  student,  as  well  as  because  o 
nature  is  only  a  small  portion  of  human  iear 
large  place  in  the  programme.  It  is  quite  sui 
schools  to  devote  one  hour  each  week  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school.  This  ho 
into  fifteen  minute  object-lessons  and  scaitterei 
should  be  one  undivided  lesson.  In  it  he  shot 
order  the  important  results  of  science.  There 
illustration  by  pictures,  models  and  natural  obje 
the  pupils,  drawing  out  what  they  have  already 
and  a  critical  comparison  made  with  a  m^  to  vet 
vious  knowledge,  and  thereby  teach  critical  al€ 
Pupils  should  be  set  to  work,  illustrating  and  ve 
sented  in  their  leisure  hours  doing  the  work,  and 
should  be  tested  and  made  exact  by  short  essays  v 
of  the  lessons. 

Three  courses  arranged  spirally  in  the  eight  year^ 
^\\\  be  found  advantageous.   For  each  child  ought  I 
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departments,  and  not  sink  himself  into  a  specialist  in  some  one  depart- 
ment when  he  has  not  yet  seen  all  departments.  For  the  lowest  three 
years  I  have  found  it  best  to  have  for  the  first  year  a  study  of  plants, 
their  structure  and  habits  and  interesting  phases;  animals  for  the  second 
year;  for  the  third  year  such  glimpses  ot  physics  as  are  involved  in  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  playthings  and  familiar  tools  and  machines,  also 
the  phenomena  of  the  elements  of  nature.  This  is  the  first  course  taking 
up  organic  nature  and  inorganic. 

The  second  course  of  three  years  studies  botany  more  scientifically, 
learning  something  of  classification  and  much  more  of  structure;  also 
learning  the  useful  plants  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine.  The 
second  year  of  this  course  should  take  up  animals  more  scientifically, 
and  devote  one  half  the  lessons  to  animal  and  human  physiology.  The 
third  year  takes  up  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  some  experiments  in 
chemistry,  and  an  outline  of  astronomy.  A  third  course  of  two  years 
follows  in  oral  lessons  the  arrangement  of  topics  usual  in  the  text-  books 
on  ** physical  geography'*  (containing  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  or- 
ganic nature)  for  the  first  year;  and  for  the  second  year,  a  similar  outline 
of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature,  such  as  is  found  in  the  usual  text-book 
on  natural  philosophy. 

By  such  a  course  of  study  in  the  district  schools,  with  one  lesson 
each  week  for  the  eight  years,  each  child  has  learned  something  of  the 
different  departments  of  science,  their  system  of  classification,  their 
methods  of  investigation,  their  applications  to  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena.—  Common  School  EaucaHon  and  Teacher's  World. 


Reading. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  reading.  It  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to 
make  the  reading  lesson  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  in  view  four  objects  in  giving  a 
reading  lesson:  first,  to  secure  accuracy  in  reproducing  what  is  printed 
and  distinctness  of  articulation;  second,  to  have  the  pupils  discover  for 
themselves  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  what  is  read,  as  well  as  the  mean- 
ing of  particular  words ;  third,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  beautiful 
and  artistic  in  literature;  and,  fourth,  to  cultivate  the  child's  power  of 
language.  Too  frequently  these  objects  are  not  accomplished.  Accu- 
racy in  reproducing  what  is  printed  and  distinctness  of  articulation  are 
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often  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
when  a  child  stands  up  to   read    in  ci 
derstanding  what  is  said,  unless  by  fo 
teacher  should  allow  any  reading-  to  p 
intelligent  auditor.     A  teacher  \irho  a 
out  following  each  line  with  her  eyes  i 
upon  the  distinctiveness  of  enunciatjor 
the  lower  primary  grades  would  help   \ 
find  not  only  that  difficult   words  are  o 
way,  but  that  little  attention  is  given 
selection  as  a  whole.     The  prevailin^^  fax 
everything,  or  tries  to  explain  everything 
find  out,  wherever  possible,  for  themse/ve 


Some  General  Hints  on  the  Tei 

1.  Rely  on  maps  and  outlines,  not  on  t 

2.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  never  bj 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  a 
their  own  experience  of  the  subject  under  coj 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own  Jangu 
has  secured  on  the  subject. 

5.  At  the  close  of  a  recitation  have  iht 
brought  out  during  the  lesson. 

6.  Emphasize  all  new  facts  and  connect  thi 
lesson. 

7.  Insist  that  each  pupil  keep  a  note-book. 

8.  Talk  as  little  during  a  lesson  as  possible 
folded  and  developed  by  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  your  questions  and  ansvrers  as  you 
eschew  the  lecture  style  of  teaching. 

10.  Have  plenty  of  reference  books,  use  them 
your  pupils  to  consult  them. 

11.  Hold  this  always  before  your  mind,  you  i 
pils  to  study  a  country  in  the  light  of  its  advantages 

1 2.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a  review  of  the  pre 
quently  have  this  review  a  written  exercise. 
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13.  Have  progressive  maps  made,  to  be  filled  in  as  the  lessons  pro- 
ceed. 

14.  Encourage  individual  work;  assign  subjects  to  different  pupils, 

to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  lesson. 

15.  Strive  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a  glowing  pride 
in  their  own  country. — Geographical  Magazine, 


Analysis  of  Sentences. 


The  purpose  of  analysis  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  sentence  to  each  other.  These  parts  may  consist  of  single  words, 
or  phrases,  or  clauses.  We  call  the  single  words  Parts  of  Speech,  but 
phrases  and  clauses  perform  the  same  offices  in  the  sentence  that  parts  of 
speech  do.  Any  word,  phrase,  or  clause  performs  the  office  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun  when  it  denotes  that  about  which  some  assertion  might  be 
made.  It  performs  the  office  of  an  adjective  when  it  denotes  some  quality 
or  other  attribute  of  an  object.  It  performs  the  office  of  an  adverb 
when  it  denotes  some  quality  or  other  attribute  of  some  attribute. 

The  verb  is  peculiar  in  that  it  expresses  just  what  relation  the  predi- 
cate sustains  to  the  subject.  In  all  declarative  sentences  the  verb  element 
either  affirms  or  denies  the  identity  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  in  a 
more  or  less  direct  way.  These  different  degrees  of  affirmation  give  rise 
to  the  existence  of  modes  and  of  a  certain  class  of  modifiers,  called  modals. 
In  interrogative  sentences  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
is  asked  for.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject or  not ;  whether  a  certain  modifier  belongs  to  an  object  or  not.  But 
the  ^fl»m/zAV:a/ relation  of  the  words  in  interrogative  sentences  is  the 
same  that  it  is  in  declarative. 

Now,  analysts  has  for  its  object  the  pointing  out  of  the  relations  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  sentence  to  one  another.  If  the  student  is  able 
to  see  these  relations  as  he  reads,  then  the  mere  reading  of  the  sentence 
becomes  an  analysis  of  it.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  any  discourse  and 
understand  it  without,  at  the  same  time,  analyzing  it.  He  must  see  the 
relation  that  every  idea  holds  to  others,  as  he  reads,  or  he  does  not  get 
the  full  meaning.  Grammatical  analysis  is,  therefore,  a  way  of  showing 
dearly  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  directing  the  attention  consciously 
to  the  relations  of  the  different  ideas  in  it.  It  is  also  a  means  by  which 
the  teacher  may  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  these  relations. 

The  great  fault  to  be  found  with  much  of  the  so-called  grammatical 
analysis  in  the  schools  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  not  kept  in 
view,  but  the  entire  attention  is  devoted  to  the  form  or  method  of  the 
analysis  itself.  The  analysis  is  only  an  instrument  for  discovering  some- 
thing t\&^.— Public-School  Journal. 
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Hints  on   tlie    Stu*  I 


Perhaps  a  hint  as  to  how  the  tas 
will  be  acceptable.  Begin  w^ith  at  mskf 
heights  as  well  as  the  horizon taJ  dimej 
you  can  command  such  a  map  of  the 
it,  master  it,  till  with  the  eyes  shut  you 
territory.  But  in  many  parts  of  this  cc 
good  local  topographical  maps.  The  I 
aided  by  some  of  the  State  governme 
private  enterprise,  is  gradually  publishing 
As  the  sheets  are  completed,  they  may  fc 
a  student  take  any  trustworthy  map  of  a 
be  sure  that  he  understands  the  sigfns 
construction  (for  maps  have  their  own  div 
people);  next  let  him  compare  the  couiitei 
nal,  the  picture  with  the  reality ;  then  let  . 
ments,  vertical  and  horizontal,  of  heights  a 
familiar.  He  will  thus  become  the  posses 
private  measuring  rod,  a  standard  to  which 
graphical  data.  He  will  hold  a  key  by  wh 
graphical  mysteries  of  unseen  lands.  The 
cise.  The  comparative  method  of  study — oi 
of  modern  times  to  the  advancement  of  know 
Not  only  the  great  continental  areas,  as  was  i 
every  historical  land  will  be  found  to  have  it. 
which  have  influenced,  if  they  have  not  contr 
transpired  within  their  limits.  History  and 
band  and  the  left,  will  work  together.  They  w 
barriers  have  been  overcome  by  spiritual  forceSj 
have  been  now  restrained  and  now  developed  bj 
world.  They  will  show  us  how  far  mankind  hi 
command  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.^ 
D,y  in  The  Chautauquan  for  November. 
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Suggestions  to  Young  TeacI: 

BY  S.   B.   SINCLAIR,  fi.  A.,  HAMILTON,  • 

Discipline  and  TAaics.-It  is  probable  thj 
school  during  the  first  three  days  will  determine  Hcit 
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during  the  term.  The  first  day  is,  therefore,  a  critical  period  in  your 
school  life.  It  is  better  to  begin  by  erring  on  the  side  of  sternness  than 
on  that  of  laxity. 

Your  principal  objects  to-day  are:  (a)  To  create  in  the  child's  mind 

a  favorable  impression  of  school  and  and  teacher;  (d)  to  establish  a  kind 

of  order  which  will  daily  improve;  and  (0  to  test  as  far  as  possible  the 

relative  standing  of  your  pupils  and  to  divide  them  into  sections.     The 

last  is  the  least  important. 

You  must  be  kind  as  weU  as  firm.     Let  the  child  see  that  school  is 
going  to  be  a.    pleasant  home  to  him.     Every  moment  of  the  time  must 
be  occupied^  in  order  that  he  may  be  diverted  from  that  feeling  of  home- 
sickness whioli   conies    over  the  young   heart  when   placed  amid  new 
environments,  and  that  he  may  not  be  led  into  mischief  through  idleness; 
also  that  you    may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  his  nature  when  he  is 
not  thinking  about  himself.     It  will  no  doubt  be  a  long  day  to  you,  but 
it  will  be  a  longer   one  to  him.     Let  the  little  teaching  that  you  do  be 
your  very  best  eflfort — animated,  earnest,  hopeful  and  interesting,  so  that 
the  child  wiU  long  to  come  to  school  to-morrow  and   hq^r  your  voice 
again.     It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  do  very  much  talking  or 
teaching  the  first  day.      A  merchant  does  not  put  all   his  goods  in  the 
iwrindow. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  all  the  class  together  during  the  forenoon, 
and  you  must  have  your  time-table  thoroughly  mapped  out  beforehand, 
so  that  there  wi/J  be  no  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  You  require  materials 
for  busy  work  more  to-day  than  any  other  day  of  the  term,  and  you 
should  have  ihem  ready  for  distribution  if  possible. 

Avoid  assigning  work  too  difficult  for  the  child.  It  is  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  giving;-  ^jm  work  that  is  too  easy,  for  nothing  will  more  quickly 
discourage  a  pupjj  during  his  first  day  than  to  give  him  a  task  which  he 
jjas  no  idea  hovv^  to  begin  to  do.  Study,  then,  to  find  such  work  as 
,j,ay  be  adapted  tioth  to  brilliant  and  to  dull  pupils— /r.  ^.,  the  drawing 
q[  horizontal  lin^^ 

Try  to  find  c:fc^t  something  of  the  nature  of  your  class  beforehand,  the 
g^ngs  they  know  ,  etc.  I^  a^Y  ^^  y®"**  P"pi^  ^ave  attended  school  before, 
utilise  their  exp^^i^nce  to  the  fullest  extent. 

On  entering  ^  jf  possible,  have  pupils  march  around  the  room,  hang 
^jp  hats,  and  tali^^  seats.  If  they  can  march  to  music,  let  them  do  so. 
ge  sure  that  ih^  tiune  is  one  that  they  can  keep  step  to,  and  one  familiar 
JO  some  of  the  pvipils. 

perfect  order  Having  been  secured,  proceed  with  very  brief  opening 
^ercises,  foWo^^d  by  singing.  If  the  children  know  songs,  let  them  sing 
geveral.     p^^i  e\ii\dren  can  resist  the  influence  of  music,  and  if  any  one 
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of  the  little  folk  feel  awkward    and    s  i 
cause  them  to  feel  in  harmony  virith  th  i 

A  class  which  can  face  and  stand  ji 
is  ready  for  work.  It  will  be  ivell  at  tl: 
how  to  do  this.  Give  orders — ready — I 
have  pupils  sit  erect,  near  Gn<l  of  seats, 
word  ''turn/'  have  them  turn  fsLclng  ihi 
lessly  and  placed  in  the  best  position  for 
desk  to  assist  in  rising.  On  the  word  *' 
and  face  front,  standing  in  military  positi 

Never  allow  pupils  to  stand  in  a  hui 
matter  how  pressed  for  time  you  may  I 
will  surely  suffer.  Let  the  exercises  duriii 
standing,  turning,  marching,  and  other  i 
management.  Little  children  were  not  n\ 
They  like  to  do  so  for  a  short  time,  but  cam 
tion  long  without  impairing  their  health. 

After  the  preceding  drill,  your  class  are 
pupils  in  front  seats  distribute  busy  work, 
something  to  do,  and  that  the  work  has  i 
Impress  upon  the  pupil  from  the  first  that  hi 
accept  nothing  which  you  are  sure  has  cost  n 
ing  to  give  a  pupil  credit  for  his  best  work,  no 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
busy  work.     It  takes  time,  certainly,  but  you 
than  you  can  make  up  in  the  time  you  save, 
feel  that  you  really  want  that  work  3one  well.    S 
you  may  make  figures,"  given  in  a  tone  of  vo/c< 
learned  to  know  means  ' '  I  want  to  keep  you 
careless  work,  which  weakens  the  child. 

Utilize  every  opportunity  to  test  the  relativ 
without  interfering  too  much  with  the  work  in  ha 
tions  as  soon  as  possible.  Get  hold  of  a  dozen  na 
Deal  with  cases  of  discipline  as  they  occur.  VJht 
his  seat  without  permission  is  the  time  for  you  to 
pupils  to  raise  the  right  hand  and  receive  permissic 
seats. 

Let  the  pupils  know  that  all  grading  and  seatin 
days  is  only  temporary.  When  children  grow  resdt 
by  songs,  calisthenics,  etc. 

"There  is  a  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt/' 
find  it  better  to  hold  the  reins  pretty  tightly  during  I 
wishes  to  be  able  to  lay  them  down  altogether  after  a 
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Corporal  punishment  should  never  be  used  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases;  however,  if  there  is  to  be  any  occasion  for  its  use,  that  occa- 
sion will  probably  arise  during  the  first  week.  Very  many  young  teach- 
ers fail  owing  to  an  undecided,  vacillating  manner  at  the  outset.  You 
must  get  attention  before  you  can  educate.  When  you  once  have  your 
class  in  satisfactory  condition,  unbend  a  little.  Adopt  such  discipline  as 
your  best  judgment  dictates.  Do  not  be  guided  entirely  by  the  opinion 
of  somebody  else.  A  system  of  discipline  which  will  work  like  magic  in 
the  hands  of  one  teacher  may  prove  a  complete  failure  in  the  hands  of 
another,  and  vice  versa. 

If  possible,  arrange  your  class  so  that  each  row  of  seats  will  contain 
a  section.  In  apportioning  busy  work  to  those  in  seats,  to  be  done  while 
one  section  is  being  taught,  give  such  busy  work  as  blocks,  slats,  script, 
etc.,  to  alternate  rows,  and  slate  work  to  the  remaining  rows.  Do  not 
collect  busy  work  and  redistribute  to  different  rows,  but  allow  pupils  to 
change  seats,  e.  g.,  if  you  have  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  seated  in  five  rows, 
ten  in  each,  give  first  section  blocks,  second  section  slate  work,  third  sec- 
tion slates,  fourth  section  slate  work,  leaving  fifth  section  to  be  taught. 

In  giving  commands,  first  see  that  your  command  is  such  that  it  can 
be  obeyed.  Give  it  in  a  firm,  decided,  courteous  tone,  and  insist  on  its 
being  carried  out  promptly.  Let  your  rules  be  few,  very  few,  but  let 
every  infringement  of  them  be  followed  by  its  natural  punishment.  If 
your  bell  says  "Take  position,"  never  let  it  say  anything  else,  and  tiever 
ring  it  unless  you  want  position. 

If  children  are  told  to  raise  the  left  hand  when  they  wish  to  leave  the 
room,  do  not  allow  a  child  to  pass  out  until  he  has  complied  with  the 
rule;  but  even  here  you  must  make  exceptions  for  extreme  cases  and  for 
very  young  children  who  do  not  yet  know  which  is  the  left  hand.  Never 
attempt  to  give  an  order  with  one-half  of  your  class  listening  and  the 
other  half  doing  something  else.  Get  attention  first  and  then  speak. 
Always  speak  to  your  pupils  in  your  natural  voice,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant one;  if  not,  try  to  make  it  so,  and  never  be  snappy.  Be  as  courteous 
to  your  pupils  as  to  your  friends.  If  you  gain  their  respect  and  love, 
yon  will  have  little  trouble.  Discriminate  between  noise  and  work,  also 
between  accidents  and  intentional  noises.  Remember  that  your  pupils 
are  but  human,  and  that  accidents  will  occur. 

It  is  not  wise  to  forbid  little  children  talking.  Forbid  their  talking 
too  much  or  too  loudly,  and  you  can  regulate  the  order  so  as  to  cause  no 
inconvenience  unless  you  are  one  of  those  teachers  who  cannot  teach  with- 
out perfect  silence.  If  you  are,  you  must  do  one  of  the  two  things, 
either  educate  yourself  to  teach  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  work  going  on, 
or  make  the  little  ones  be  still  and  suffer. 


No  child  will  work  as  well  in 
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r     ,  .-  a  state  of  repression  as  he  iwill  in  a  st; 

free  who  must  keep  his  lips  closed  for 

from  work  done  should  not    be  consic 

;  and  earnest  work  are  almost  impossibJ 

Allow  no  whispering  while  teach jj 

when  pupils  are  busy  at  seats    aJJoiv  t. 

They  will  not  abuse  the  privileg^e  if  the 

.  "  room.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  pup 

minutes  at  a  time  wiih  lips  closed.      T 

them  to  be  like  grown-up  scholars.      If  i 

,  • .  scientious  pupils  will  obey  the  rule.      T^ 

•t;  bably  whisper  if  they  get  the  chance,  alw 

I  soon  tells  for  evil  on  the  character.     The 

'\  '  tomed  to  talk  all  day  long  at  home  with  p 

I.  •  .  j^  must  be  for  them  to  sit  for  even  half  an 

who  forbid  all  talking  do  not  realize  the  h 
nor  the  lonely,  isolated  feelings  it  gives  on 
cate  with  one's  neighbor. 

Go  slowly  at  first  wiih  little  children,  ai 
it  is  for  them  to  learn,  and  how  often  a  th; 
they  remember  it.  Better  spend  two  days  t 
than  be  compelled  to  teach  that  fact  over  a^ 
Be  patient  and  hopeful.  Try  to  see  things 
the  school-room  light.  The  slamming  of  a  i 
ing,  are  annoyances,  they  are  not  crimes.  A 
because  he  does  these  things.  He  should  not 
as  if  he  had  committed  a  grave  offence.  Do  n 
:  of  a  child's  school  life  by  treating  him  as  if  he 

Be  sympathetic  with  the  little  folk.    U  a 
grandma  has  a  cat,  at  least  look  as  if  you  k\i  ai 

,,  It  is  well  to  create  a  kind  of  home  feeh'ng  i 

you  have  only  one  pupil  whose  home  is  not  all  i\ 
may  be  giving  him  a  few  bright  hours,  and  ih 
.'  trouble. 

Do  TioX.  govern  your  pupils;  help  them  to  go^ 
This  end  will  not  be  reached  if  you  make  a  i 
i  goes  on  in  your  room. 

Give  your  pupil  the  opportunity  of  exercisfn| 
and  help  him  to  strengthen  his  will  power.    He 
early  that  he  alone  must  choose  for  himself  the  g 
abide  by  the  result  of  that  choice.   It  is  possible  ti 
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in  a  class  that  if  there  be  a  thoroughly  bad  boy  in  it  every  pupil  will  feel 
it  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  that  one. 

Do  not  do  your  work  in  a  hurried  manner  as  if  you  were  always 
trying  to  catch  up.  Be  energetic,  but  not  fussy.  Remember  the  little 
people  are  watching  and  imitating  you  all  day  long;  yes,  and  discussing 
you,  too.  Be  true.  Children  will  discover  a  fraud  more  quickly  than 
older  people,  and  we  all  know  the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  loss  of 
respect  and  confidence  that  follow  such  a  discovery.  Do  not  remember 
a  pupil's  faults  against  him  from  day  to  day.  You  will  foster  prejudice 
and  discourage  the  child.  Never  scold,  threaten,  or  lose  your  temper. 
Private  reproof  is  often  the  most  effective. 

Do  not  deal  with  a  serious  offence  when  it  is  committed,  but  wait  an 
hour  or  two.  Strive  to  prevent  any  open  opposition  to  your  authority. 
Violent  methods  of  discipline  mar  the  harmony  of  the  school-room  and 
often  injure  innocent  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  gaze  in  trembling  and 
humiliation  upon  scenes  which  stamp  their  impress  indelibly  on  the  mem- 
ory. Take  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  your  class  are  on  your  side, 
and  are  desirous  of  doing  what  is  right. 

Have  a  care  for  the  physical  comfort  of  your  pupils.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  room  should  range  from  62°  to  66**.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  order  in  a  room  below  60°  or  above  70°.  Keep  your  room 
thoroughly  ventilated.  Lower  windows  from  the  top.  If  they  have  not 
been  constructed  to  do  this,  they  can  be  easily  changed.  Windows 
should  be  provided  with  curtains  hung  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  window  and  admit  light  at  the  up- 
per part. 

If  the  children's  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor,  have  seats  changed  or 
place  something  under  the  feet. 

Avoid  corporal  punishment.  In  no  school-room  should  it  be  at  all 
frequent.  When  used,  the  infliction  should  be  in  private,  the  instru- 
ment being  a  leather  or  rubber  strap.  The  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  a  good  plan  never  to  inflict  such  a 
punishment  without  the  pupil's  having  first  admitted  his  offence  and  the 
justice  of  his  punishment.  The  best  teachers  never  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  corporal  punishment.  Children  are  not  angels  by  any  means, 
but  there  is  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  child  which  can  be  touched  by 
the  earnest  teacher,  and  she  who  is  born  to  teach  will  find  it,  too,  if  she 
be  left  untrammeled. 

With  weaker  disciplinarians  it  may  be  necessary  at  times,  and  it  is 
certainly  better  than  the  nagging,  cuffing  and  scolding  which  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  it. — New  York  School  Journal. 
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Spain.— On  August  12th  one  hundrei: 
the  country  came  into  the  provincial  capit 
force  the  communities  to  pay  them  their  b 
teachers  had  not  received  pay.  Hundreds 
thoug:h  the  minister  promised  to  do  what  h 
are  willing  to  aid  the  teachers,  there  is  i 
Spanish  teachers  have  not  the  couragre  a  I 
ago.  When  the  village  council  withheld  his 
and,  aided  by  his  friends,  he  seized  the  fir 
town  and  sold  it  at  auction. 

Prussia,— Oi  5,082,252  pupils  in  the  lowt 
cent,  speak  German,  9.9  per  cent,  speak  . 
Wendish,  .12  another  Slavic  tongue,  .49  only 
eign  tongue.  But  while  Polish  is  spoken  in  ] 
Posen,  and  the  people  who  speak  it  live  toze 
spoken  by  isolated  people  on  so-called  lingufsti 

In  Hanover  forty  teachers  of  the  city  scboo/i 
for  technical  drawing,  given  in  the  school  of  ind 

In  Berlin  1,900  pupils  of  the  public  elemental 
excused  from  school  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  y 
the  poverty  of  the  parents  who  needed  their  chile 
conclusively  shown  the  misery  was  so  great  that  th 
12  years.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  leave 
the  supervisory  authority  to  whom  is  given  a  wid 

A  Magdeburg  teacher  who  is  also  supen'ntenc 
dens,  and  provides  the  schools  with  specimens  for 
sued  for  defrauding  the  government.  He  had  rah 
haps,  more  than  was  necessary,  and  the  officials  cl 
paid  internal  revenue.    The  city  council  bravely  dei 

Germany. — The  Prussian  Government  is  beginn 
the  evil  effects  upon  elementary  education  arising  fi 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  A  recent  circular  of  iht  Ml 
to  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  recommeni 
conferences  new  schemes  be  drawn  up  for  a  scale  of  & 

The  Deutsche  Blatter  publish  an  account  of  a  v; 
normal  school  of  Weimar  to  Prince  Bismarck  at  Fm 
were  received  in  his  park,  and,  after  some  choral  sing; 
them  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  was  theperor 
ber  these  words  from  Scripture,  'Spare  young  kbssil 
fable  of  Phcebus  and  Boreas,  who  made  a  wager  as  io 
the  mantle  from  the  shoulder  of  the  traveller.  Not  v 
wins  in  the  long  run. "  The  roar  of  the  lion,  after  a  perio 
changes  to  gentle  purring. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Games  iot 
People  in  Germany,  which  was  founded  in  May  in  Berlin 
make  itself  felt.     Committees  have  been  formed  under 
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Eitner,  of  Gdrlitz,  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Bonn.  The  latter,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  German  Gymnastic  Society,  announces  that  the  latter 
society  is  ready  to  join  in  active  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  health-giving 
games  for  the  people.  The  Minister  of  Education,  Graf  Zedlitz,  has  expressed 
his  heartiest  sympathy  in  the  aims  of  the  Society.  In  June  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  public  school  games  was  held  in  Gorlitz  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers. 
Dr.  Eitner  and  Herr  Jordan,  the  head  teacher  of  gymnastics,  conducted  the 
classes,  which  were  numerously  attended. 

Austria. — A  classical  school  for  young  ladies  has  been  opened  at  Prague. 
Fifty  students  have  been  admitted,  the  majority  of  whom  will  proceed,  on  leaving, 
to  study  medicine. 


Notes. 

Relics  by  the  Wagon  Load.— Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Putman,  Chief 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  a  party 
of  men  has  been  making  extensive  excavations  of  the  pre-historic  mounds  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  according  to  reports,  received  from  time  to  time,  most 
gratifying  success  has  been  met  with.  Many  skulls,  skeletons,  copper  hatchets, 
pipes,  ornaments,  altars  of  burnt  clay,  weighing  400  to  500  pounds,  flint  spear 
heads,  etc.,  have  been  secured. 

In  one  mound,  situated  near  Anderson  Station,  Indiana,  7i232  flint  spear 
heads  and  knives  were  discovered.  The  bulk  was  so  great  that  it  took  four 
horses  and  a  large  com  wagon  to  haul  the  flints  to  camp.  The  total  weight  was 
a  trifle  over  4,700  pounds.  The  implements  were  found  in  a  layer  one  foot  in 
thickness,  extending  over  a  space  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  Many  of  them  were 
over  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  ;  some  of  them  even  larger,  while  the  majority 
ranged  from  seven  to  eight  inches.  They  are  made  of  gray  flint  found  only  in 
Indiana,  and  show  that  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  flakes  detached  from 
each  one  in  order  to  fashion  it. 

The  largest  find  of  flint  implements  made  in  one  place  heretofore  in  America 
did  not  exceed  1,800  specimens.  In  one  of  the  caverns  occupied  by  primitive 
man  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  2,300  implements  were  found  in  one 
deposit.  As  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  nearly  one  day's  work  was  ex- 
pended on  each  implement,  and  as  each  one  exhibits  almost  absolute  perfection, 
as  far  as  flint  chipping  is  concerned,  the  find  will  be  of  special  value  to  ethno- 
logical research. 

Work  and  Worry. — It  is  not  the  work,  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
but  the  worry  which  kills.  There  is  no  tonic  for  the  body  like  regular  work  of 
the  mind,  though  this  is  unfortunately  not  often  appreciated  or  not  allowed  by 
the  physicians  to  whom  anxious  mothers  take  their  growing  daughters.  There 
is  nothing  so  sure  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the  fretful  and  excitable  child  as 
regular  school  work  in  the  hands  of  a  real  teacher.  Many  a  child  who  is  cele- 
brated for  dangerous  fits  of  temper  at  home  becomes  entirely  transformed  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  school,  till  her  nearest  relatives  would  not  recognize  her 
if  they  should  ever  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  visit  the  school-roon#.— ^.  IV. 
School  Journal, 
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Too  much  work  in  arithmetic  is  cloiM 
brains.    Pupils  are  taught  to  find   s^reat^ 
multiple  by  a  certain  arrang^ement   of 
mechanical  or  parrot-like  process  with  div 
the  subject  he  probably  can  not  tell  by  inSj 
i8  and  24.    If  asked  the  sum  of  35  and  x6  f: 
and  to  tell  the  product  of  six  times  sevent 
rash  adventure.    In  the  reaction  from  the 
tion  of  puzzles  we  have  gone  too  far.     Th 
not  add  two-thirds  and  three- fourths  as  a 
can  do  so  in  any  reasonable  time.     Let  us 
less  exercise  of  the  fingers  in  arithmetical  Wi 


We  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  imprt 
in  the  average  country  school,  or  it  should  bol 
list  of  studies.  As  a  principal  of  graded  schd 
had  a  great  many  pupils  from  the  country  scl 
more  advanced  work.  Among  these  pupils  | 
been  so  wretchedly  taught  as  grammar.  In  fsk 
subject  had  to  be  taught  again  from  the  beginoj 
ing  against  wrong  ideas.  Teachers  themselves  i 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  subject,  or  do  if 
experience  in  teaching  in  teachers'  institutes  1 
teachers  really  understand  the  few  fundamental 
are  asked  for  what  you  would  teach  in  grammar, 
of  teaching  it,  what  would  your  answer  be  ?—Ceni 


How  I  Found  Time. — How  one  is  to  get  iitn 
out  for  him  by  institute  conductors  and  superinten( 
troubled  many  a  conscientious  country  teacher,  aire 
ous  daily  tasks.  The  writer  once  felt  the  pressure 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done, 
ground  he  found  that  he  could  gain  time  in  the  folic 

1.  By  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  every  lesso 
should  be  wasted  in  considering  what  to  say  or  do. 

2.  By  talking  less  and  right  to  the  point,  makinj 
clear,  rather  than  verbose. 

3.  By  having  pupils  come  to  the  recitation  with  exi 
or  paper,  fully  prepared  for  the  proper  work  of  the  p€ 

4.  By  reducing  the  number  of  classes  to  the  lowes 
several  advanced  classes  recite  every  other  day,  giv 
recitation  instead  of  fifteen  every  day. 

5.  By  not  repeating  questions  himself  or  permittin 

6.  By  having  a  place  for  everything  needed  to  < 
training  classes  to  move  promptly,  not  hastily ;  and  insisi 

7.  By  having  good  blackboards  and  plenty  of  then 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  recitation,  or  held  over  if  nee 

8.  By  refusing  to  solve  examples  for  pupils  while  a 
JEducafion, 

A  Device  in  Discipline.— H.  G.  Woody,  of  Kok< 
has  each  pupil  keep  his  own  record  of  both  conduct  and 
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book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  make  dally  entries.  This  is  not  the  '*  self- 
reporting:  system,"  because  the  pupil's  standing  is  not  made  up  from  this  record. 
The  pupil  does  not  report  to  anybody ;  he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  himself. 
The  principal  frequently  looks  at  these  little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but 
never  criticises  the  marking:.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  show  his  books  to  his 
parents,  and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a  report  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  show.  The  pupil  is  given  to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own  benefit 
exclusively,  and  that  it  is  for  his  own  inspection  exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to 
to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  that  the  above-named  device  is  an  excellent  one,  for  two  manifest 
reasons : 

1.  li  compels  the  student  to  constantly  compare  his  own  performances,  in 
both  conduct  and  work,  with  his  own  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  anyone,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school. 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make  a  false  report,  and  this 
gives  it  its  immense  advantage  over  the  "self-reporting  system." 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any  other,  however  good, 
will  run  \\st\i.— Ind-lctrta  School  Journal. 

Keep  the  Chii-XJRBN  Busy.— Herein  is  much  of  the  secret  of  success.  To 
<lo  this  with  smaU  cliildren,  the  greater  the  variety  of  little  exercises  for  thena 
to  do,  the  belter.  They  should  have  exercises  of  such  a  character  as  will  inter- 
est and  inslrucl.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  kindergarten  is  built.  The 
play  of  chUdbood  is  nature's  method  of  teaching;  let  the  teacher  study  nature's 
methods,  and  they  will  improve  his  Do  not  foolishly  attempt  to  abolish  play, 
but  study  to  know  how  to  wisely  utilize  it—Nickerson. 

The  teacher  who  draws  an  artificial  line  in  the  child's  life,  dividing  intel- 
lectual training  from  moral,  to  devote  himself  to  the  first  and  throw  the  entire  bur- 
aen  of  the  second  on  the  home,  commits  not  only  a  blunder,  but  also  an  offense. 
The  child  is  growing  as  a  moral  being  in  school  hours  as  well  as  out  of  then,. 
In  them  there  are  some  special  advantages  for  effective  ethical  teaching  which 
the  home  does  not  possess.  The  teacher  and  the  parent  are  even  more  natural 
allies  in  this  direction  than  in  the  field  of  purely  intellectual  effort.  Every  pub- 
lie-school  teacher  is  bound,  then,  I  hold,  to  make  the  school  hours  a  time  for 
instruction  in  character,  so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  chief  object  of 
imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge.— MV/r<?/aj  Paine  Gilman, 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  for  fifty  years  a  student  of  our  school  systems,  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions:  (i)  There  is  too  much  rigidity  in  the  graded  system  ; 
/3.)  Teachers  make  a  mistake  in  beginning  the  training  of  the  reason  too  eariy, 
and  (3.)  The  schools  confound  the  true  order  of  development,  and  attempt  to 
make  the  human  plant  bear  seed  before  it  has  borne  flowers,  and  almost  before 
it  has  budded,— Are  his  conclusions  justified  by  existing  facts? 

Commendation  vs.  Censure.— Every  teacher  should  be  careful  to  use  com- 
«icndation  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs.  ♦  ♦  *  Many  teachers  are  al- 
Cravs  ready  to  censure  whenever  the  work  is  poorly  done,  but  they  forget  that 
hen  a  pupil  has  done  his  best  he  has  richly  earned  kind  words  of  commenda- 
^  That  teacher  who  withholds  them  wrongs  the  child  and  loses  one  of  his 
\siOSX  potent  means  of  control.     Inspire  your  children  to  do  their  best,  and  then  in 
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\     i-  turn,  when  they  have  done  their   best,    si:  i 

Always  and  everywhere  kind  and    loving^  ^  i 

J ,       *  teacher  who  has  learned  how  to  use   them  i 

trolling  his  school.— y.  Nicker  son  ^ 

,  *  !  0*ER  wayward  childhood  ivouJd 

And  sun  thee  in  the  ligrht  of  hap 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them 

For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  n< 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  I 
Of  education — Patience,  Love  anc 
' .  Methinks  I  see  them  g^rouped  in  s< 

The  straightened  arms  upraised,  tJ 
And  robes  that,  touching^  as  adowr 
Distincly  blend  like  snow  embosse 
Oh,  part  them  never!     If  hope  pros 

Love,  too,  will  sink  and  6\^ 
But  Love  is  subtle  and  doth  proof  c 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  y^t  j 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfus 
And  ihe  soft  murmurs  of  the  mothej 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  h 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hoj 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  d^ 

When,  overtasked  at  length, 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  loa 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's 
Stands  the  mute  sister  Patience,  nothi'j 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  c 

Don't  Fret. — Easily  said,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
of  the  school  life  are  annoying  to  every  teacher;  bi 
moment.  The  teacher  should  never  suffer  herself  t 
noyances.  She  should  govern  her  school  and  herse. 
resolute  self  mastery.— Common  School  Education  of, 

Skill  is  power  guided  by  knowledge  and  made  r 
^Dr.  E.  E.  IVhite. 

,  The  training  processes  in  education  have  foV  theii 

habits.— /Vq/^.  D.  Putnam. 

Let  the  examination  questions  be  more  on  princip 
ties.—  Tracy. 
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—The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Supcrintei 
tional  Association,  will  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  F< 
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-^  may  avoid  selecting  the'.t  frtL'"'"^  ^•'-^-  "^  -".r 
— vve  nave  receivoH  »k  "«>«=>. 

the  students  of  Randoirl  w  ''''*'  ""'"ber  of  the  >P  j,,    , 

Jent  sty/eand  conSfn^*''"""  ^cadeniy.    l' stt.f  ^■>'"^»-'.  conducted  by 
»>urg.  and  Major  Nn/r"'^:^*''"«f  m«ter.    8^1^,    ?'  "^'"^'^  '^^"^d  i„  e/cej 
«ent.  relating  thfe  Saf  t^  ^  °'^*^^-^. -"X  ror*  ^  ^l  ^'-''.  ^rLS-  J       I 

In  these  subiects  ^Z-,   °  ""*  subjects  of  Ari<i       '^.^"^''1'  and  Answer  Dem«  ILJ..  J 

^"I  write  tdlr^ZT'  e«n.inatio„s  w«,  be       T'"^'  ^"^^-'-gy  a.d  E„S  ■■ 

J«ct).  forward  ther^To  p'%*''"  *"'«"°"s  P  opo  ed  f.'"°""'^'    '^'''°^«  '-•'•"/p-t  '  " 

and  remail  thenT^  the  ^'-"''^"^  R'^^dick  who  J, T  '^•:''  "'""'^  '"  -«ch  sX 
«:t  ven  in  the  Norma,  or  j^T^'''    '^^^'■^  ^bjJtlZ  rlrT"l  ='"'*  ^""'-■■'-  them 

^'jH^r  a  year.  i 
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In  the  falJ  of  1880  TA^  ^         •  ^""^Shioti,  \ 

in  other  publa^cCrirabT'?"'^'  ^"'  '''  ^"^  ^ "^ cS'^'r '"  '^''^  ^"^  ^«^'« 
roughlyinstructchildrerL* '"''*"'«'«''«  Profes^I'l.  .^"''^^^  '^°^  <^fP''«"s,  a^^ 

incuicaL^relSi^; fdocVine  .^°?!: '"  ^l"*  "-^  p?i„^]p  ^^  "J^TrT' '°  '"- 
given  in  this  volume-all:!,  •''*  P"^<^  *'«s  divided  k-?.  ?'''''^  "''^''out 
ethics,  "but  the  ord^^^  ""^"^^'l  "ot  for  .il  ,,•  ^'*^.^"  "'^  t»°  essay. 

This  work  is  intended  to  eive  I.         .  ^'-    P"".  ^.55.    "^  "» 

for  colleges  and  scientific  schools  rn""*"     °**''  «  t''f>^ough  preparator.  fl 

^^^:!"7"y^-d  by  studenllT^^eJ  L""'''^'"'^  f-'Mrertmen^SThrr^^  I 

works  of  th.  author's  series,  it  is  S      edTo' .r":;^'""^-    ^'^^  '^^  o^^J^^  I 

^^^  to  the  end  in  view.  ^^^^mt  ■ 

and  Literature  in  Co?n "11  Tr^«»"".Phn    fiV"""  "'i  '  '"'  introducti 
Price.  ,..  Cornel,  Umve.ity.    h^i^^rt^Jn'^^r^  t"^^-^^ 
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A  handy  and  desirable  editic 
The  editor  has  availed  himself 
book,  well  adapted  to  create  an 
critical  study  of  his  life  and  writing 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL    ' 
Political  Economy  in  the  Univ< 
Ed.  P.  Jacobsen,  formerly  oi  U 
tion  and  notes  by  James   Bodi 
Co.     1891.    Price,  |3.oo. 

The  author  has  presented  in  a  p 
of  this  important  science.  The  stud 
interested  and  profited.  The  style 
language  that  can  be  readily  underst 
ever,  to  supplement  this  volume  wii 
treated  at  greater  length. 

TARBELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGl 
perintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Pj 
Ginn  &  Co.    1891. 

An  excellent  little  manual,  presenl 
position  concurrently  in  simple,  care 
This,  with  the  First  Book,  is  designed  to 
below  the  High  School.    We  commend  t 

PRIMARY  MANUAL  TRAINING— ME 
PAPER  AND  COLOR  WORK.  By 
School,  Boston,  Special  Instructor  in  I 
ers  of  Boston.  Boston  and  Chicago 
Price,  75  cents. 

The  exercises  in  this  little  book  are  < 
lowed  will  give  children  great  skill  in  the 
interest  for  children,  and  will  train  their  p^ 
well  as  give  them  facility  in  doing, 

ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  REFOR 
M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  fo 
and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Educat 
bargh.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co 

This  book  is  Volume  XVII  of  the  Inter 
of  the  educational  classics.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hai 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  says  of 
Quick  the  most  valuable  history  of  educatic 
be  compared  with  Karl  von  Raumer's  Gesch 
tion  of  essentials  and  for  the  sanity  of  its  ve 
of  every  teacher  who,  in  seeking  for  correct 
profit  by  the  successes  of  the  past  and  avoid 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
lin.    Translated  and  accompanied  by  con 
Ph.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Volume  XVI  of  the  International  Educat 
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ris  says :  "  In  this  polemical  work,  written  for  the  most  conservative  people  in 
Kurope  in  this  matter  of  female  education,  we  may  behold  reflected  as  in  a  mir- 
ror the  entire  movement  in  all  countries,  and  see  all  of  its  stages,  from  the  initia- 
tion on  to  the  most  advanced  line  of  progress,  in  one  picture."  The  outline  of 
the  development  of  this  subject  presented  in  the  editor's  preface  prepares  us  for 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  GERMAN  GRAMMAR— (i)  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS, (2)  VERBS,  (3)  CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS.  Compiled 
by  Charies  F.  Cutting.    Boston  :  Thomas  Groom  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  not  desig^ied  to  do  away  with  the  German  Grammar,  but  is  a  full 
synopsis  of  difficult  usages  in  the  language,  whether  in  connection  with  the 
forms  or  the  syntax  of  the  language.  It  is  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  student. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co.,  1302  E.  Main  street. 

GLIMPSES  AT  THE  PLANT  WORLD.  By  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1892.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  author  presents  in  a  pleasing  manner,  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
little  children,  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  botany.  She  uses  for  this 
purpose  many  of  the  common  flowers,  accessible  to  almost  every  child.  The 
style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  book  will  be  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest  teacher. 


By  D.  R.  Augsburg. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 


EASY  DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  GEOGRAPHY  CLASS. 
B  P.,  author  of  "  Easy  Things  to  Draw."  New  York : 
1 89 1.    Price,  30  cents. 

The  design  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  present  a  system  of  drawing,  but  to 
furnish  a  handbook  containing  such  drawings  as  would  be  needed  for  the  school- 
room for  object  lessons,  drawing  lessons,  busy  work.  Its  method  is  sin^pl®»  and 
may  be  readily  applied  with  a  little  practice. 

STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  A.  B,  and 
Eari  Barnes,  M.  S.,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  In- 
diana.   Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    1891.     Price,  I1.25. 

This  book  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  "Sheldon's  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,"  which  has  received  high  praise  from  many  distinguished  teachers  of 
history.  The  style  is  simple  and  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  history  are  allowed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  effort  is  made,  both  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  matter  and  in  the  suggestive  questions  contained  in  the  successive 
"Studies,"  to  develop  in  the  pupil  thought-power,  to  cultivate  candor  of  judg- 
ment, to  create  a  love  for  history,  and  to  incite  to  further  reading:. 


Vassar  Students*  Aid  Society. 

A  scholarship  of  |200  is  offered  by  the  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society  to  a 
student  who  passes  without  conditions  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Fre.shman  Class  of  Vassar  College  at  the  examinations  to  be  held  in  June,  1892. 

This  scholarship,  like  that  awarded  by  the  Society  last  June,  is  offered  as  a 
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loan,  and  covers  one-half  of  all  charges  made 

board  and  tuition. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  Chicago,   IZ>€ 

Louis,  Washington,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Omaha,  i 

arrangements  may  be  made  for  examinations  in 
Applications  for  this  scholarship  must  be  ms 
All  applications  and  all  requests  for  infornr 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Announcemi 


The  New  Lyceum  League— A  National 
OF  Young  Americans.— One  of  the  great  mold: 
was  the  old  Lyceum  or  Debating  Club.    It   wa 
young  men  to  think  for  themselves  and  develop 

It  is  now  proposed  to  revive  that  institution 
ship.  The  Youth's  Companion  announces  an  o: 
League  of  America.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  systet 
nected  through  the  Lyceum  Department  of  l^he 
accepts  the  care  of  the  League,  gives  each  club  a 
suggests  topics  for  discussion,  and  furnishes  valu 

The  aim  of  this  movement  is  to  train  young:  n 
great  problems  of  American  life,  and  to  impress  t 
ship.  The  work  is  to  be  above  all  partizanship. 
broadest  sense.  It  aims  to  give  practical  directic 
which  the  general  school-flag  movement  has  awi 
rated  by  the  same  paper.  Incidental  benefits  will 
learning  how  to  think  on  one's  feet. 

This  plan  has  been  in  process  of  elaboration 
already  the  indorsement  of  leading  educators  as 
ment.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  rising  tide  of  Amet 
will  do  much  to  swell. — Boston  Herald, 


> 


Publishers''  Notes 

The  educational  interests  of  the  United  States 
dred  thousand  teachers,  millions  of  pupils,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Its  well-knoi 
Journal,  of  New  York,  has  made  two  important  m< 
twenty-first  year.  These  are  the  change  in  form 
monthly  issue  of  a  Primary  Number  with  eight  addi 
is  very  attractive. 

The  Teachers'  Institute^  of  New  York,  celebrat 
sand  regular  circulation  by  an  enlargement  in  size  o 
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new  departments  that  have  been  much  needed.  The  October  number  has  a  full 
account,  with  twelve  illustrations,  of  the  Dress  Reform  Movement,  started  at 
Chautauqua  by  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  of  which  there  was  so  much  said  last 
summer  in  the  daily  press. 

All  teachers  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  best  masterpieces  of  literature 
put  before  school  children  in  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  form  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued,  as  Number  51  of  their 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (price,  in  paper  covers,  15  cents),  I^ip  Van  Winkle 
and  other  American  Essays  from  Washington  Irving' s  Sketch  Book.  In  addition 
to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  book  contains  the  famous  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Philip  of  Pokanoket,  introductions  and  explanatory  notes,  and  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

Early  in  December,  Number  52  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will 
appear,  containing  The  Voyage  and  other  English  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book. 
These  two  numbers  will  soon  be  published,  bound  together  in  one  volume,  in 
board  covers,  at  40  cents,  postpaid. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  in  November,  HerbarVs  Allgemeine 
Padagogik,  translated  by  Henry  M.  Felkin,  of  London,  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Oscar  Browning,  author  of  "  Educational  Theories."  This  book  is 
not  a  mere  text-book  of  pedagogy,  but  shows  the  intimate  connection  between 
Ethics,  Psychology  and  Education.  The  translation  will  prove  a  great  boon  to 
those  teachers  who  study  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  but  have  not  mastered 
German.  Herbart  is  difficult  to  translate,  but  the  translator  merits  very  high 
praise  for  having  so  successfully  reproduced  the  thought  of  the  author. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  about  the  last  of  October  Reference 
History  of  the  LniUd  States,  by  Hannah  A  Davidson,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  History, 
Belmont  School,  California. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  connect  history  teaching  more  closely  in  method 
and  matter  with  the  teaching  and  study  of  history  in  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  objects  are  two:  First,  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  discipline,  and  to  train 
him  in  those  methods  of  work  which  he  ought  to  use  throughout  his  college 
course;  secondly,  to  give  the  pupil  a  sufficiently  broad  and  reliable  knowledge 
of  facts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  future  study  of  constitutional  history,  politics, 
etc.,  and  to  put  these  facts  into  such  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  commonly 
accepted  opinions  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  readjusted  when  broader  knowl- 
edge has  been  acquired. 

They  will  also  publish  Straight  Road  to  Casar,  A  Latm  Lesson  Book  for 
Beginners,  by  George  W.  Waite,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
George  H.  White,  Principal  Preparatory  School.  Oberiin  College,  Ohio.  (Ready 
October). 

This  book  begins  with  sentences,  English  and  Latin,  and  the  recitation  hour 
is  to  be  filled  with  the  rapid,  practical  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  Caesar's.  The  sentences  are  largely  taken  from  Caesar,  without  essential 
change.  With  a  competent  teacher  the  book  will  prepare  thoroughly  for  Caesar 
in  twenty-four  weeks.  The  inductive  method  is  followed.  The  book  is  adapted 
both  to  young  learners  and  to  older  pupils.  Words  and  constructions  are  given 
so  fully,  and  are  so  frequently  repeated,  that  the  work  of  review  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  As  the  title  says,  it  is  a  straight  road.  The  book  was  privately  printed 
some  time  ago,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  class-room. 
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Miss  Alice  M.  Fletcher,  of  the  United  States  Interior  Department  and  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  will  contribute  to  The  Century  in  1892  the  resuhs 
of  her  studies  of  the  American  Indian  in  a  series  of  illustrated  papers.  They 
will  give  an  intimate  account  of  how  the  Indian  actually  lives  and  thinks,  his 
music,  home  life,  warfare,  hunting  customs,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Putnam,  of  Harvard,  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  important  papers 
that  have  ever  been  published  on  the  subject,  and  that  they  will  five  an  entirdy 
different  idea  of  the  Indian  from  that  now  commonly  prevailing.  The  series 
will  be  called  "The  Indian's  Side." 

Wolcott  Balestier,  who  has  collaborated  with  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  new 
novel  which  The  Century  will  publish,  is  a  young  American  now  living  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  writer  and  a  business  man  as  well,  being  a  member  of  the  recently 
organized  firm  of  Heinemann  &  Balestier,  of  Leipsic,  which  is  publishing  a  series 
of  copyrighted  English  and  American  novels  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Tauchqitz  editions. 

The  well-known  humorist,  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  better  known  by  the  name 
'*  Bill  Nye,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  many  years  ago  by  brother  journal- 
ists in  California,  will  contribute  to  The  Century  during  the  coming  year  a  series 
of  articles  descriptive  of  his  experiences  in  different  parts  of  America  and  in 
various  capacities.  He  calls  them  his  "  Autobiographies,"  and  the  first  one, 
"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  will  appear  in  the  November 
Century,  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Nye  has  not  drawn  so  largely  as  is  usual  with 
him  upon  his  powers  of  invention,  but  has  endeavored  to  present  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  American  life  which  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

The  Century  has  had  in  preparation  for  a  year  or  two  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  "The  Jews  in  New  York,"  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Wheatly.  They 
deal  with  many  phases  of  the  subject,  including  occupations,  festivals  and  feasts, 
family  life  and  customs,  charities,  clubs,  amusements,  education,  etc  Dr. 
Wheatly  has  gathered  the  materials  for  these  papers  in  long  and  close  study,  and 
he  has  had  the  assistance  of  several  well-known  Hebrews. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  the  following  volumes  of 
the  "  International  Modern  Language  Series  "  : 

YKEXicn— University  Series. — Montaigne.  De  I'lnstitution  des  Enfus. 
Edited  by  Ferdinand  B6cher.  Molidre.  Le  Misantrope.  Edited  by  Ferdinand 
B6cher.    Racine.    Andromaque.    Edited  by  Ferdinand  B6cher. 

Intermediate  5>nW.— Erckmann-ChMrian.  Madame  Th^r^se.  Edited  and 
annotated  by  George  W.  Rollins,  Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Hugo. 
Quatre-vingt  Treize.    Annotated  by  James  Boielle. 

Elementary  Series.—George  Sand.  La  Famille  de  Germandre.  Adapted 
and  annotated  by  Augusta  C.  Kimball,  Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 

Gekmav-- E/ementary  ^S'<frr«.— Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Lessons. 
(Ready.) 

The  October  Educational  /Review  is  the  strongest  number  yet  issued.  PioC 
James  H.  Blodgett,  Special  Agent  of  the  Census  for  Statistics  of  Edacatioo, 
begins  the  interpretation  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  Eleventh  Census. 
President  Francis  A.  Walker  argues  for  the  higher  appreciation  of  schools  of 
Technology ;  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  traces  the  beginnings  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  America ;  John  T.  Prince  of  Massachusetts,  describes  some  of  the 
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recent  experiences  in  the  German  schools.  Other  articles  are  by  Prof.  Hanus, 
(of  Harvard),  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove  (of  Denver),  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton  (of 
Boston),  Prof.  Hamner  (of  Munich),  and  the  editors. 

Important  book  reviews  are  by  Sir  William  Dawson  (of  McGill  College, 
Montreal),  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler  (of  Cornell),  Prof.  Garnett  (of  the  University  of 
Virginia),  Profs.  Hyslop  and  Jackson  (of  Columbia),  Prof.  Sanford  (of  Stanford 
University),  Superintendent  Calkins  (of  New  York),  and  the  editors.  This  issue 
also  contains  the  full  text  of  the  great  English  act,  known  as  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1891,  which  introduces  free  education  on  a  large  scale.  This  act 
ranks  with  the  famous  speech  of  the  German  Emperor  (in  the  February  number) 
as  the  most  important  educational  documents  of  the  year. 

0^sar*s  Gallic  War.  Eight  books  by  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.D.,  and 
Herbert  Cushing  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale.  i2mo,  cloth,  512  pages,  $1,20.  This 
edition  of  Caesar  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  methods  of  presenting  the 
facts  of  the  language  and  explaining  and  illustrating  the  subject-matter.  It  is 
designed  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  an  attractive  and  comprehensive 
edition  of  Caesar  to  a  fuller  degree  than  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  issued. 
Although  published  late  in  the  spring  term  the  book  has  already  proved  an 
unprecedented  success.  It  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  as  it  has  references 
to  all  the  leading  authorities. 

Stewart's  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  A.  B.,  Yale. 
i2mo,  cloth,  406  pages,  |i.i2.  Professor  Stewart  has  presented  the  subject  with 
all  the  attention  to  true  educational  principles  that  characterizes  the  modern 
teaching  of  other  sciences.  Among  many  new  features  are :  A  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  subiect- matter ;  the  orderly  development  of  related  propo- 
sitions ;  each  book  and  each  section  preceded  by  a  syllabus ;  an  unusual  number 
of  original  exercises ;  a  great  abundance  of  practical  work,  consisting  especially 
of  numerical  problems  and  manual  practice  with  the  rule  and  compass ;  the  use 
of  all  approved  methods  of  terminology  and  statement ;  general  scholia  follow 
several  of  the  books  and  sections,  presenting  important  matter  not  ohen  found 
in  text- books  of  Geometry ;  an  unusual  variety  ot  demonstrations ;  the  diagrams 
so  drawn  that  each  of  the  various  styles  of  line  employed  has  its  own  meaning 
to  the  student ;  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  figures  in  Solid  Geometry. 


Modern  Phonography.— We  call  attention  to  special  offer,  on  advertise- 
ment page,  of  George  W.  Brower,  to  introduce  his  book. 


The  Masazines. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents :  The  Public  Libraries  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  Henry  S.  Nourse.  When  Thou  Art  Far  From  Me.  by  Philip  Burke  Marston.  Newbury- 
port,  by  Ethel  Parton.  James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  James  Russell  Lowell,  by 
Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Mont  St.  Michel,  by  A.  M.  Mosher.  The  Undercurrent,  by  C.  H.  Crandall.  The 
Innocent,  by  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.    Possession,  by  E.  O.  Boswall.    General  Butler's  Boyhood, 
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by  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  Lowell's  "  Pioneer,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  Wonian's  Mo\'enient  ia  the 
South,  by  A.  D.  Mayo.  The  Siege  of  Louisburg,  by  S.  Frances  Harrison.  Jan  Jansen  Sbeep-Herder. 
by  Charles  Howard  bhinn.    Editor's  Table.    The  Omnibus. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  The  Home  and  Haunts  oi  I^owefi. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  ;  The  Odor  of  Sanctity,  Ellen  Marvin  Heaton  ;  The  Fishcr-Boal,  Celia  Tharto', 
The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Le  Roy  Phillips :  A  Future  Agriculture,  C.  S.  Plumb ;  The  Pot  ef 
Honey,  Dora  Read  boodale ;  The  Westminister  Massacre,  J.  M  French  ;  The  Start  from  Del^sbartdi. 
Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt ;  The  Great  Dike,  Rev.  S.  R.  Dennen.  D.  D. ;  Bach  and  Beethovea,  Zitdb 
Cocke:  Dr.  Cabot's  Two  Brains,  Jennelte  B.  Pero',"  t)ost  Thou  Think  of  Me  Often?  Sttiart  Sterae: 
John  Howard  Payne's  Southern  Sweetheart,  Laura  Speer;  Why  the  South  was  Deieated  io  the  Chra 
War,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart ;  Retribution,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Hill ;  The  New  South— .Atlanta  Geou 
Leonard  Chaney  ;  The  Converting  of  Obed  Saltus,  Rose  Terry  Cooke ;  Lowell  and  the  Birds,  ' 
der  S.  Keyser. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  October.  Contents:  Lady  Patty,  by  The  Duchess;  Hea3tby 
Heroines,  by  Julien  Gordon;  A  Tiffin  with  a^  Taotai,  by  Edward  Bedloc;  October,  by  Florieace 
Earle  Coates  ;  The  Bells  of  San  Gabriel,  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton  ;  A  Minor  Chord,  by  ESa 
Wheeler  Wilcox  ;  Dream  and  Deed,  bv  Katharine  Lee  Bates ;  The  Common  Roads  ol  Europe,  by 
John  Gilmer  Speed  ;  "  Sea-Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing,"  bv  Roden  Noel ;  Sonnet  (upon  Coorbci's  Pic- 
ture "  The  Wave  "),  by  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr. :  With  Washington  and  Wayne,  by  Mefville  Philips ;  TIk 
Lost  "  Landfall  "  of  Columbus,  by  William  Agnew  Paton ;  Divided,  by  Helen  Grace  Smith  ;  Humajn- 
tarian  Hours,  by  Lilian  North  ;  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood,"  by  R.  M.  Johnston  ;  With  the  Wits. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  The  DukB  and  the  Commoner,  by 
Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow.  On  the  Slate  of  the  Tide,  by  F.  Arnold.  The  Tettix,  by  Clinton  Scollard. 
Some  Colonial  Love-Letters,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.  Two  Songs,  by  Harrison  S.  Moms.  The  Retoni 
of  the  Dejected,  by  Octave  Thanet.  Association  Foot-Ball,  by  Frederick  Wicr.  "  Shadow  aad 
Substance,"  by  Barton  Hill.  Sorrow,  by*  Henry  Peterson.  The  Evolution  of  Money  and  Fiaancr. 
by  J.  Howard  Cowperthwait.  The  Restoration  of  Silver,  by  John  A  Grier.  An  Interviewer  loter- 
viewed— A  Talk  with  George  Alfred  Townsend.  Modern  American  Humor,  by  William  S.  Walsh. 
With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

THE  CH  AUTAUQUAN  for  October  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portraits  of  a  nun- 
ber  of  prominent  women.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents:  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  Jofai 
Clark  Redpath  ;  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  I.,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  <L^eonEe 
Washington,  the  First  President,  bj?  M.  M.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ;  Land  Tenure  in  the  United 
States,  by  D.  McG.  Means;  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  by  F.  W.  Hewes;  Sunday 
Readings,  selected  by  Bishop  Vincent ;  Physical  Life,  I.,  by  Milton  J.  Greenman.  Ph.B. ;  Xatiooal 
Agencies  for  Scientific  Research,  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.;  Science,  the  Handmaid  <a 
Agriculture,  by  George  William  Hill ;  The  Theory  of  Fiction-Making,  by  Maurice  Thompsoa , 
Social  Science  in  Society,  by  John  Habberton ;  The  Bohemians  in  America,  by  Thomas  Cap^; 
Birmingham,  a  Well-Governed  Republic,  by  Max  Leclerc ;  The  Nibelungen-Lied,  by  Andrew  Tea 
Broek  ;  The  Highest  Aristocracy,  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  ;  Workingwomen  vrrsus  Working- 
men,  bv  Anna  W.  Reading;  A  Fair  Symposium,  by  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz;  The  Citizensh:p  of 
Crime,' by  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods ;  Water  Color  Painting,  by  Lina  Beard  ;  A  Girls' Cooking  Ckb. 
by  Mrs.  C.  \.  Sherwood;  Women  in  Literature.  Second  Paper,  by  Ur.  K>ara  Kuhnast ;  How  to 
Dre.ss  Our  Daughters,  by  Mary  S.  Torrey.  The  poetr>'  of  the  number  is  by  Irene  Putnam,  Bcttie 
Garland,  ana  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  The  editorials  treat  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  for  i«9i-'ga,  Foliic 
Society,  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the  Chautanqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 

THE  CH  AUTAUQUAN  for  November  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portraits  ci  x 
number  of  prominent  women.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  :  The  Battle  of  Long  Island,  by 
John  Clark  Ridpalh.  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists  (II),  by  Edward  Everett  Hafc, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  Ph.  D.  The  Colonial  Town  Meeting,  by  Albert  Budi- 
nell  Hart,  Ph.  D.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America  (II),  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  Sunday  Read- 
ings, selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  Physical  Life  (11),  by  Milton  J.  Greenman.  Ph.  B.  NatiooaJ 
Agencies  for  Scientific  Research  (II),  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  Adulteralica  of 
Foods,  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer.  Potters  and  Their  Craft,  by  Thomas  B.  Preston.  Social  Science  id 
the  Pulpit,  by  John  Habberton.  People  and  Places,  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.  D.  Progress  ot  the 
Colored  People  in  Washington.  D.  C,  by  Margaret  W.  Noble.  The  Komantic  and  Classical  in  Eng- 
lish Literature,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  McClinlock,  M.  A.  The  French  Naval  Maneuvers  of  iSgi.byn 
Officer  in  the  French  Navy.  The  Nibelungen-Lied  (concluded),  b>'  Andrew  Ten  Brook.  .%■ 
Encouraging  Phase  of  Social  Life,  by  Anne  H.  Wharton.  Women's  Clubs  in  London,  by  Elizabeth 
Robins  Pennell.  Among  the  Creoles,  by  Mary  L.  Schafller  The  Prevention  of  Crime,  bv  Mrs 
Kate  Tannatt  Woods.  Women  as  Astronomers  (first  paper),  by  Esther  Singleton.  The  Ideal  Bill  of 
Fare,  by  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing.  Criticism  and  the  Critics,  by  Caroline  B.  LeRow.  Cremation,  by 
Anna  Churchell  Carey.  A  Woman  Lawyer,  by  Mary  A.  Greene.  LL.  B.  House  Decoratioa,  \rf 
Hester  M.  Poole.  The  editorials  treat  of  Closing  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  Sunday,  Stgnor 
Crispi,  and  Our  Popular  American  Poets.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the  Oban- 
tauqua  Literary  ana  Scientific  Circle. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  The  Trouble  Grandpa  Nature  had  with  the  Horse,  by  L.  J.  Bates,  Bee- 
Hunting,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson,  and  A  Joint  Snake,  by  E.  Olin,  are  three  peculiarly  ioterestiv 
Natural  History  articles  in  the  October  IViiU  Awake.  A  Night  with  Russian  Wolves,  a  bikMM- 
curdling  true  stonr  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomdtke,  Jessie's  Chickens,  a  home-life  story  07  Hattie 
Tyng  Griswold,  Edith's  Guinea-Pig,  a  travel  stor>'  by  Esther  George,  and  Bronson  Company  (Liai> 
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ted),  another  home-life  story  by  J.  H.  Jamieson,  are  very  entertaining.  A  Moqui  folk-tale  of  The 
Genesis  of  Earth  and  Moon,  a  Norse  folk-tale  of  Why  the  Sea  is  Salt,  the  Margaret-Patty  Letter, 
the  Drawing  of  the  Child  Figure  (Miss  Rimmer's  art-paper).  The  Lake  Maidens,  a  literary  narrative 
by  Miss  Garland  about  the  daughters  of  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridge,  with  portraits,  and  the 
Peppers  Serial,  the  Italian  Child-life  Serial,  and  Miss  Matilda  Archambeau  Van  Dorn,  together  with 
the  poems  and  pictures,  and  four  pages  of  Men  and  Things  anecdotes,  make  up  a  most  readable 
number.     I2.40  a  year.    D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  October.  Contents:  Lessons  from  the  Census  (ll, 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  A.  M.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus  (VIII). 
The  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by  W.  F.  Durfee  (Illustrated).  Metamorphoses  in  Education,  by  Prof.  A. 
E.  Dolbear.  The  Rivalry  of  the  Higher  Senses,  by  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.  D.  Exercise  for  Elderly 
People,  by  Fernand  Lagrange.  M.  u.  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm  (Illustrated).  Dress  and  Adorn- 
ment (II,  Dress),  by  Prof.  F.  Starr  (Illustrated).  On  Polyandry,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis. 
The  Dogs  of  Ancient  Eg>'pt,  by  M.  G.  Maspero  (Illustrated).  Astronomical  Societies  and  Amateur 
Astronomers,  by  M.  L.  Niesten.  The  Spinning  Sisterhood,  by  Olive  1  home  Miller.  Hearing  in 
the  Lower  Animals,  by  M.  Pierre  Bonnier.  Sketch  of  Professor  John  Winthrop  (with  portrait). 
Editor's  Table  (Mr.  Spencer  on  Justice — Duty  as  a  Science).  Literary  Notices.  Popular  Miscellanv. 
Notes. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  November.  Contents:  University  Extension,  by 
Prof  C.  Hanford  Henderson  ;  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Columbus  IX.  The 
Manufacture  of  Steel  (Concluded),  by  William  F.  Durfee  (Illustrated);  Do  We  Teach  Geology,  by 
Robert  T.  Hill;  Dress  and  Adornment.  III.  Ornament,  by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  (Illustrated); 
Some  of  the  Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany,  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Goodale  ;  Lessons  from  the 
Census,  II.,  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  A.  M  ;  Reef-Knot  Nets,  by  William  Churchill  illlustrated) ; 
The  Ethics  of  Confucius,  by  Warren  G.  Benton  ;  The  Origin  of  Painting,  by  M.  Lazar  Popoff;  High 
Life  ;  Sketch  of  James  Curtis  Booth  (with  portrait) :  Editor's  Table,  University  Extension— A  Group 
of  Scientific  Meetings ;  Literary  Notices  ;  Popular  Miscellany  ;  Notes. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  November.  Contents:  Evening  Colors  (Frontispiece)— The 
United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System.  Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  by  Carl  Lumholtz 
(Illustrated).  The  Federation  of  Australia,  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.  P.,  of  Victoria.  In 
rJovember,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  The  United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System,  by  A.  B. 
"Wyckoff,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy  (Illustrated).  The  Wrecker  (Chapters  X,  XI).  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbounie  (Begun  in  August— to  be  continued,  with  a  full-pa^e  illustration  by 
William  Hole).  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  Carrier,  by  John  H.  Gould  (the  sixth  article  in  the 
scries  on  Ocean  Steamships.  A  Recognition,  by  Octave  Thanet.  Dolorosa,  by  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
The  Picturesque  Quality  of  Holland  (Figures  and  Costumes),  by  George  Hitchcock.  The  Proposed 
Trans-Saharlan  Railway,  by  Napoleon  Ney  (Illustrated).  Song  from  "Ayuna,"  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher.  The  Auction.  Adventures  Among  Books  (Second  Paper),  by 
Andrew  Lang.  The  Point  of  View,  Mr.  Lowell  in  Anti-Slavery  Days.  The  Safety  of  Buildings. 
Vapor  that  Vanisheth.    Unimproved  Chances  of  Self- Assertion. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  November.  Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Romance."  Romance,  Poem  (Illus- 
trated), by  Mildred  Howells.  A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death  (Illustrated),  by  Frederick 
Schwatka.  The  Sea- Fight  off  the  Azores  (Illustrated),  by  C.  H.  Palmer.  Winter  Trees  (verse),  by 
M.  F.  Butts.  Tom  Paulding  (chapters  I,  II,  III),  by  Brander  Matthews.  Lisbeth's  Song,  Verse  (Illus- 
trated), by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud.  Tee-Wahn  Folk  Stories.  The  First  of  the  Rattlesnakes  (Illus- 
trated), Charles  F.  Lummis.  Picture,  *' The  Referee."  The  Dickey  Boy  (Illustrated),  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  To  the  Summit  of  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail  (Illustrated),  Lucie  A.  Ferguson.  After  the  Game, 
Verse  (Illustrated),  Benjamin  Webster.  How  They  Ride.  Verse  (Illustrated),  Eva  L.  Carson.  Rus- 
sian Children  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  David  Ker.  The  New  Story  of  the  Apple  Pie  (Illustrated),  E. 
T.  Corbett.  Picture,  *'  November."  Launcelot's  Tower  (Illustrated),  Marjorie  Richardson.  The 
Barber  of  Sari- Ann  (Illustrated),  Jack  Bennett.  Jericho  Bob  (illustrated),  Anna  Eichberg  King. 
Professor  Chipmunk's  Surprising  Adventure  (Illustrated),  Tudor  Jenks.  Picture,  '*  The  First 
Tooth."  How  Johnny  Got  a  Gun  (Illustrated),  H.  A.  Ogden.  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.  The  Letter-box. 
Pictures,  Little  Billy  and  the  Old  Hen.    The  Riddle-box  (Illustrated). 

THE  CENTURY  lor  November.  Contents:  "Delphian  SibyP' and  Cumocan  Sibyl,"  by  Mich- 
«langelo.  Frontispieces.  Michelangelo  Buonarotti.  Italian  Old  Masters,  by  W.  J.  Stillman.  Izaak 
Walton,  from  painting  by  George  H.  Boughton.  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the  War,  by 
Wilbur  Fiske  Tillett.  A  Great  German  Artist— Adolf  Menzel.  The  Players,  by  Brander  Matthews. 
India,  by  Florence  Earle  Coates.  The  Naulahka  (I),  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. 
Sursum  Corda,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  What  are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?  The  Hunger-Strike. 
How  Old  Folks  Won  the  Oaks.    Bronte,  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spotford.    The  AutobioNgraphy  of  a 

iustice  of  the  Peace,  by  Edgar  W.  Nye.  Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  English  Family,  editeaby  Stephen 
'ratt.  In  the  Pauses  of  Her  Song.  A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite,  King's  River  Gallon.  A  Theft  Con- 
doned. A  Song  for  all  Seasons.  The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future.  Folksong  The  Sonnet.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  by  George  E.  Woodbur>'.  Lowell's  Americanism,  with  a  letter  from  James  Russell 
Lowell,  with  portrait.  The  Major's  Appointment.  The  Choice  Music.  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committees,  oy  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  1851,  1856  and  1877,  William  T.  Coleman.  Topics 
of  the  Time :  Lowell's  Legacy  to  his  Country.  Michigan's  "  Wila-cat "  Banks.  Corrupt  Practices 
Legislation  in  1891.  An  American  Achievement  in  Art.  Open  Letters:  California's  Interest  in 
Vosemite  Reform.  A  Roman  Catholic's  View  of  "  Sister  Dolorosa."  The  Paris  Opera.  George  H. 
Boughton.  In  Lighter  Vein  :  Kitty,  My  Colleen.  The  Prophets.  Brer  Fox.  Grace  after  Meat.  Ho 
for  tne  Desert  I    My  Old  Skippers.    The  New  Street-Sweeper. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN  R  MASSE  Y,  Sup' i  Public  InsirucHan,     -    -    Editor. 

J,  A,  McGIL  VRA  V,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,    -     -    Associate  Editor, 

{Th»  Jourtud  u  M€nt  to  everp  OtmUy  SuptrfiUeitdeiU and  DUtriat  CUrk,amdwtm$i he  ear^fidUg  ftmmt^ 
hjf  them  (u  jmbUe  property  and  trantmiUed  to  their  $uece$9ort  in  qfteej 


School  Year  1890-91. 

In  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  Virginia  School  Report,  we 
give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  following  summary  of  the  reports 
made  for  the  school  year  which  closed  July  31,  1891  : 

SCHOOLS  OPENED. 

White 5,506 

Colored 2,183 

7,689 

PUPILS  ENROLLED. 

White 219,141 

Colored ^23,579 

342,720 

PUPILS  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

White 126,848 

Colored 66,688 

i93>536 

STUDYING  THE  HIGHER  BRANCHES. 

White 7.310 

Colored 959 

8,269 

SUPPLIED  WITH  TEXT-BOOKS  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE. 

White 5,201 

Colored 3,361 

8,562 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  ENROLLED. 

White 58 

Colored 44.8 

52^5 


-"■-•' 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

White 33.6 

Colored 24.2 

29.6 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

White 73.6 

Colored 73. 

734 

TEACHERS. 

White  males ^ 2,097 

"      females 3»6i3 

5.710 

Colored  males 928 

**        females 1,080 

2,008 

7,718 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES.  ==^ 

Male  teachers $31  40 

Female  teachers 26  66 

Average  number  of  months  taught 5.8 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years 10.8 

Total  number  pupils  enrolled  per  school 44 

Average  number  pupils  enrolled  per  month  per  school 34 

Average  number  pupils  in  daily  attendance  per  school 25 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled,  cents 61 

Cost  of  public  education  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled,  cents 72 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  brick 147 

**        frame 41650 

log 1,633 

**        stone 79 

6,509 

Number  owned  by  districts 5,200 

Number  built  during  the  year... 263 

Seating  capacity  of  buildings  used  for  white  pupils 247,845 

**  "  "  **        colored  pupils 109,533 

357>378 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts $2,379,745  22 
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OFFICIAL  WORK  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Average  number  of  days  officially  employed 145 

"            "         /*   miles  traveled  on  official  business 787 

"            "          "   official  letters  written 369 

Total  number  of  teachers  examined 8,195 

**        licensed 8,165 

"            **            visits  to  schools ^ 14,580 

Average  length  of  time  spent  in  each  school-room  on  each  visit, 

minutes 80 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM   FOR   ALL   PURPOSES  TO   ALL  SOURCES   FOR  THE 
YEAR,  INCLUDING  BALANCES  DUE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

jFor  CurretU  Expenses, 

Pay  of  teachers $1*273,931  53 

Pay  of  superintendents 43,165  00 

Pay  of  district  clerks 18,032  84 

Pay  of  treasurers 39f223  50 

Rent 13.7950* 

Fuel  and  light 39.^55  ^ 

Insurance zMb  4^ 

Text-books  for  indigent  pupils 6,349  80 

Expenses  County  and  Electoral  Boards 3463  63 

Other  contingent  expenses 35.397  ^ 

Educational  Journal 515  23 

Expenses  Central  Office 5.272  36 

Total  current  expenses $1,486,947  66 

For  Permanent  Improvements. 

Real  estate,  buildings,  furniture  and  repairs..  $136,084  36 

School  apparatus 13,950  82 

150.035  iS 

Total  cost  for  all  purposes $1,636,982  84 


Miss  Clara  M.  Oewel,  Wytheville,  Va. ,  has  been  awarded  a  Pea- 
body  scholarship  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  good  for  two  years 
from  October,  1891.  This  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Bruce's  withdrawal,  which  was  occasioned  bf 
ill-health. 
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Circular  No.  75. — Virginia  Schoool  Register. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Superintendent's  Office,  Richmond,  October,  1891. 

To  the  Cotmty  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

As  It  appears  from  official  reports  made  to  this  Department  that 
some  teachers  have  not  been  suppHed  with  the  Virginia  School  Register, 
I  desire  hereby  to  call  your  attention  to  the  requirement  that  this  Register 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  the  State. 

If  all  of  your  teachers  are  not  supplied  with  this  Register,  I  trust 
you  will  see  that  arrangements  are  made  whereby  those  who  are  now 
without  this  valuable  aid  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  at  an  early  day. 

In  cases  where  teachers  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  either 
edition  of  the  Register,  and  sufficient  blank  space  remains  therein  for 
transcribing  the  records  of  a  school  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase 
new  Registers  until  the  old  shall  have  been  used  up.  But  when  supplies 
are  ordered,  the  7iew  edition  should  be  purchased. 


Very  truly  yours, 


John  E.  Massey, 
Superintendent. 


Join  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia. 

The  State  Educational  Association  can  be  made  of  great  practical 
service  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Virginia.  The  earnest  co- 
operation of  superintendents  will  make  it  so.  Every  superintendent 
ought  to  be  a  member — an  active  member.  Active  members  are  needed, 
and  if  superintendents  will  set  their  teachers  a  good  example  in  this  good 
work,  a  large  number  of  active  teachers  will  soon  be  enrolled  as  members. 

From  time  to  time,  blanks  will  be  sent  to  superintendents  for  enroll- 
ing the  names  of  school  officers  and  teachers  who  desire  to  join  the 
Association.  Superintendents  are  requested  to  distribute  these  blanks  on 
their  rounds  to  the  schools,  and  to  urge  teachers  and  school  trustees  to 
fill  them  up.  Or,  the  blanks  can  be  sent  to  teachers  with  receipts  for 
monthly  reports,  and  teachers  can  fill  them  up  and  return  them  to  super- 
intendents with  their  reports  for  the  next  month.  Superintendents  can 
return  the  blanks,  when  filled,  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  they  may  have  occasion  to  transmit  official  documents. 

The  blank  referred  to  reads  as  follows  : 
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Please  enroll  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Educational  Associadoo 
of  Virginia  : 

Name 

Position 

Superintendent,  Principal,  Teacher^  Trustee. 

P.  O.. ,  County 

Name  of  your  Superintendent 

{Initiation  Fee,  nothing.) 


Virginia  History. 

Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  added  Virginia  History  to 
the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  text- book  then  prescribed  by  the  Board  was  "  Magill's 
History  of  Virginia.  **  This  book  remained  on  the  State  list  by  successive 
adoptions  until  last  year,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  revised  edition. 
The  old  edition  was  successfully  used,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  schoob 
of  a  number  of  counties  and  cities.  The  new  edition — a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  old — ought  to  find  its  way  into  a  large  number  of 
schools.  Virginia  History  ought  to  be  taught  in  Virginia  schools,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Miss  Magill's  little  work,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  can  be  made  invaluable  in  the  class-room.  Superintendents 
are  urged  to  advise  the  introduction  and  use  of  it  in  all  classes  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  profitably  taught. 


"The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone." 

BY  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,   D.  D.,    LL.    D. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Editor  of  the  Official  Department 
ot  the  Educational  Journal  to  cail  attention  to  new  publications;  that 
has  generally  been  done  by  the  Editor  of  the  General  Department 

But,  believing  that  the  life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  by  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  furnishes  valuable  lessons  in  history,  statesmanship,  patriot- 
ism, morality,  and  scholarship,  I  earnestly  commend  its  careful  perusal 
to  every  reader  of  the  Journal. 

In  addition  to  its  being  a  well  merited  tribute  to,  and  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  and  work  of  the  grandest  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  a  compendium  of  English  history,  government  and  policy, 
and  gives  information  upon  the  subject  of  home-rule  for  Ireland  that  no 
other  work,  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see,  contains. 
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Items  from  Reports. 

Alleghany  Co. — The  school-building  for  the  graded  school  at  Iron 
Gate  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  The  contract  for  a  build- 
ing for  the  graded  school  at  Low  Moor  has  been  awarded.  Another 
school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Covington  district. 

Bedford  Co. — The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  in  Chamblissburg  district. 

'Bland  Co. — An  institute  was  held  at  the  court-house  September  9th. 
lolh,  and  nth.     Twenty-six  teachers  were  present. 

Campbell  Co. — A  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  Falling 
River  district,  and  another  in  Brookville. 

Charlotte  Co. — A  new  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Roa- 
noke district. 

Culpeper  Co. — A  new  school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Jef- 
ferson district. 

Fairfax  Co. — District  institutes  have  been  appointed  as  follows  : 
October  17,  24,  and  31,  and  November  7,  14,  and  21.  One  new  school- 
building  has  been  erected  in  Falls  Church  district. 

Frederick  Co. — A  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  will  be  held 
October  24th. 

Grayson  Co. — One  new  school-house  has  been  let  to  contract  in  Elk 
Creek  district. 

Greene  Co. — A  new  school-house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Ruck- 
ersville  district. 

Hanover  Co. — New  school-buildings  have  been  erected  as  follows  : 
two  in  Beaver  Dam  district ;  one  in  Ashland  district ;  two  in  Henry  dis- 
trict, and  one  in  town  of  Ashland. 

Henrico  Co. — Two  new  school-buildings  have  been  erected  in  Brook- 
land  district. 

Henry  Co. — A  new  school  house  has  been  contracted  for  in  Leather- 
wood  and  another  in  Irisburg  district. 

Loudoun  Co. — A  two-room  building,  to  cost  about  $700,  has  been 
contracted  for  in  Broad  Run  district. 

Mathews  Co. — The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a 
school-house  in  Westville  district. 

Nansemond  Co. — A  new  school-house  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Cy- 
press district. 
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Nelson  Co. — Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  two 
school-houses  in  Lovin^ton,  two  in  Greenfield, and  two  in  Massie*s  Mills 
district. 

Norfolk  Co, — New  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection  as  fid- 
lows:  one  in  Deer  Creek,  one  in  Pleasant  Grove,and  one  in  Butt's  Road 

district. 

Northampton  Co. — Teachers'  meetings  will  be  held  at  Franktown, 
November  7th,  and  Sunnyside,  December  5th.  One  new  school-build- 
ing has  been  erected  in  Eastville  district. 

Page  Co, — District  teachers'  meetings  will  be  held  October  t4th, 
15th,  i6th  and  17th.  A  new  school-building  has  been  erected  in  Luray, 
and  another  in  Shenandoah  Iron  Works  district. 

Petersburg, — Schools  opened  September  14th  with  the  largest  en- 
rollment in  their  history. 

Portsmouth, — Schools  opened  September  7th  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance.     Fifteen  teachers  attended  "Summer  Normals." 

Prince  George  Co, — New  school-houses  have  been  built  as  follows: 
one  in  Rives,  two  in  Bland,  and  one  (two  rooms)  for  graded  school,  hoik 
jointly  by  Templeton  and  Rives  districts. 

Roanoke  Co, — Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  new  house  for 
the  Salem  colored  school ;  a  site  for  it  has  been  purchased  for  $700  cash. 
A  $500  house  will  be  built  in  Salem  district  (No.  2)  next  month.  The 
new  building  at  Vinton  has  been  fitted  up  with  stone-slate  blackboards 
and  patent  desks. 

Russell  Co, — Contracts  have  been  awarded  lor  the  erection  of  four 
school- houses  in  New  Garden  and  one  in  Lebanon  district. 

Shenandoah  Co, — One  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  Johns- 
ton district  and  two  in  Ashby. 

Spotsylvania  Co. — One  new  school -house  has  been  contracted  for 
in  Chancellor  district. 

Warren  Co, — One  new  school-house  in  Fork  and  one  in  Sooth 
River  district  contracted  for.  The  former  will  cost  $1,200;  the  latter, 
$1,000.     Both  are  two  stories,  and  are  for  graded  schools. 

Washington  Co. — Three  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
Goodson,  one  in  Abingdon,  and  one  in  Saltville  district. 

Wise  Co, — One  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  East  Stone 
Gap,  Richmond  district. 

Wythe  Co, — Two  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  Ft.  Chis- 

well,  and  two  in  Wytheville  district. 
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Superintendent  Coons,  Culpeper  county,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
form  which  he  finds  very  helpful  to  trustees  in  locatinf^  and  organizing 
schools.    We  copy  the  form  below : 

Report  of  enrollment  of  children  in school  district,  Culpeper 

county,  Va.,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  189- 


Teachers. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Av.  Daily  I        Pay 
Attendance.'  per  month. 


Trustees  will  preserve  this  form  and  use  it  for  information  at  meet- 
ings for  election  of  teachers  and  locating  school-houses  for  the  ensuing 
term. 

Superintendent 


The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian 

Exposition. 

Exposition  Headquarters, 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  September  4,  i8gi. 
Jfan.  John  E.  Massey. 

My  Dear  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been 
duly  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  on  Publiclnstruc- 
tion. 

The  accompanying  documents,  to  which  I  beg  your  favorable  atten- 
tion, will  explain  the  nature,  objects,  and  organization  of  the  Auxiliary, 
and  the  privileges  and  duties  of  its  Advisory  Councils. 

Cordially  requesting  your  acceptance,  and  trusting  that  the  Auxiliary 
will  have  the  benefit  of  your  influence,  suggestions  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  the  proposed  World's  Congresses  in  1893,  I  await  with  high 
respect  the  favor  of  your  reply,  and  remain  very  sincerely, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  Butterworth, 
Secretary. 

Original  Announcement  of  the  Object  of  this  Organiza- 
tion.— As  is  now  well  known,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus  will  be  celebrated  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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The  measures  already  taken  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
exposition  then  to  be  made  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world,  will 
be  such  as  to  deserve  unqualified  approval. 

But  to  make  the  exposition  complete  and  the  celebration  adequate, 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  new  age  in  science,  literature,  educa- 
tion, government,  jurisprudence,  morals,  charity,  religion,  and  other 
departments  of  human  activity,  should  also  be  conspicuously  displayed 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  increasing  the  fraternity,  progress,  pros- 
perity and  peace  of  mankind. 

It  has,  theiefore,  been  proposed  that  a  series  of  World's  Congresses 
for  that  purpose  be  held  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893,  and  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  has  been  duly  au- 
thorized and  organized  to  promote  the  holding  and  success  of  such  coo- 
gresses. 

Among  the  great  themes  which  the  congresses  are  expected  to  con- 
sider are  the  following : 

I.  The  grounds  of  fraternal  union  in  the  language,  literature,  domes- 
tic life,  religion,  science,  art  and  civil  institutions  of  different  peoples. 

II.  The  economic,  industrial  and  financial  problems  of  the  age. 

III.  Educational  systems,  their  advantages  and  their  defects;  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  best  be  adapted  to  the  recent  enormoos 
increase  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

IV.  The  practicability  of  a  common  language,  for  use  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  civilized  world. 

V.  International  copyright,  and  the  laws  of  intellectual  property  and 
commerce. 

VI.  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  and  the  proper  inter- 
national privileges  of  alien  governments,  and  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

VII.  The  most  efficient  and  advisable  means  of  preventing  or  de- 
creasing pauperism,  insanity  and  crime ;  and  of  increasing  productive 
ability,  prosperity  and  virtue  throughout  the  world. 

VIII.  International  law  as  a  bond  of  union  and  a  means  of  mutn^ 
protection ;  and  how  it  may  best  be  enlarged,  perfected  and  authori- 
tatively expressed. 

IX.  The  establishment  of  the  principles  of  judicial  justice,  as  the 
supreme  law  of  international  relations;  and  the  general  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war,  in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
mere  establishment  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendly  reladons  among 
the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  who  now,  for  the  most 
part,  know  each  other  only  through  the  interchange  of  publications,  and, 
perhaps,  the  formalities  of  correspondence. 

And  what  is  transcendently  more  important,  such  congresses,  con- 
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vened  under  circumstances  so  auspicious,  would  doubtless  surpass  all 
previous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  real  fraternity  of  nations,  and  unite  the 
enlightened  people  of  the  whole  earth  in  sf  general  co-operation  for  the 
attainment  of  the  great  ends  for  which  human  society  is  organized. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  promote  the  success  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  material  products  of  civilization,  science  and  art,  but  will  con- 
fine its  own  operations  to  the  exposition  in  appropriate  conventions  of 
the  principles  of  human  progress. 

Charles  C.  Bonney,  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

President,  Treasurer, 

Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Benjamin  Butterworth, 

Vice-President,  Secretary, 

Objects. — I.  To  provide  for  the  proper  presentation  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  in  a  series  of  World's  Congresses  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auxiliary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  leaders  in  all  the 
chief  departments  of  human  achievement. 

IL  To  provide  places  of  meeting  and  other  facilities  for  appropriate 
organizations  to  hold  conventions  in  Chicago  at  a  convenient  time  in  the 
Exposition  season  of  1893,  ^^^  ^^^  consideration  of  the  living  questions 
pending  in  their  respective  departments. 

III.  To  arrange  and  conduct  a  series  of  Union  Congresses  to  present 
to  the  people  the  most  important  results  attained  in  the  several  depart- 
oients  of  civilized  life,  voiced  by  the  ablest  living  representatives  whose 
attendance  can  be  procured. 

IV.  To  provide  for  the  proper  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  such 
Congresses,  as  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  memorial  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 

V.  To  bring  all  the  departments  of  human  progress  into  harmoni- 
ous relations  with  each  other  in  the  Exposition  of  1893  >  ^^  crown  the 
whole  glorious  work  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of  better  and  more 
comprehensive  plans  than  have  hitherto  been  made  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  unity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  world  ;  and  to  secure 
the  effectual  prosecution  of  such  plans  by  the  organization  of  a  series  of 
world-wide  fraternities  through  whose  efforts  and  influence  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  of  mankind  may  be  made  dominant  throughout  the 
world. 

Organization. — I.  A  local  membership,  consisting  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  or  near  Chicago,  and  embracing  the  members  of  the  several  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Committees  of  the  Auxiliary  in  charge  of  the  various 
Departments,  Divisions,  Chapters,  and  Sections  in  which  Congresses  are 
to  be  held. 
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II.  Advisory  Councils  of  such  Departments,  Divisions,  Chapters,  and 
Sections,  consisting  of  persons  eminent  in  the  work  thereof,  and  noo- 
resident  of  Chicago,  who  are  especially  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
appropriate  local  Committees,  and  who  constitute  the  non-resident 
branches  of  such  Committees.  The  Advisory  Councils  are  expected  to 
aid  the  local  Committees  by  correspondence  freely,  and  by  personal  coo- 
ference  as  opportunity  may  offer. 

III.  General  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  of  the  Auxiliary, 
consisting  of  eminent  persons  not  specially  assigned  to  co-operate  with 
a  particular  local  Committee. 

IV.  The  Woman* s  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  con- 
sisting of  Committees  of  Women  corresponding  to  the  Committees  ci 
Men  on  all  subjects  appropriate  for  the  co-operation  of  women.  These 
Committees  of  Women  are  composed  of  members  resident  in  or  near 
Chicago,  and  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  Advisory  Councils  of  eminent 
women  corresponding  to  the  Advisory  Councils  of  men.  Mixed  Com- 
mittees are  not  appointed;  but  the  Committee  of  Men  and  the  Committee 
of  Women  in  a  given  Department,  Division,  Chapter,  or  Section,  may 
meet  in  conference  and  act  together  as  they  may  find  agreeable  and  ex- 
pedient. In  several  instances  the  Committees  of  women  and  men  after 
meeting  in  conference  have  resolved  to  hold  joint  meetings  on  the  subject 
committed  to  their  charge. 

The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary  also  has  a  general  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Membership  of  distinguished  women. 

Places  of  Meeting. — I.  The  Directory  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  places  of  meeting  for  the 
proposed  World's  Congresses,  and  to  that  end  has  taken  action  with  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  the  erection  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
of  a  permament  Memorial  Art  Palace,  with  a  suitable  Auditorium  for 
large  conventions,  and  smaller  rooms  for  meeting  of  Divisions,  Chapters, 
and  Sections  of  the  various  Departments,  to  be  used  during  the  Exposi- 
tion season  for  World's  Congress  purposes,  and  after  its  close  to  be 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Art  Institute.  Should  additional  places  of 
meeting  be  required,  they  will  doubtless  be  provided,  and  the  Auxiliary 
will  offer  whatever  facilities  may  be  at  its  command  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  will  participate  in  the  proposed  World's  Congresses. 

Preliminary  Suggestion  of  Arrangment  of  the  Congresses 
FOR  the  Months  of  the  Exposition  Season. — For  May, — Music, 
Literature  and  Art,  including  Congresses  of  Authors,  Publishers,  Philolo- 
gists, Librarians,  Composers,  Singers,  Dramatists,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  the  like.  Also  Medicine,  including  Public  Health,  Private  Sanita- 
tion, Governmental  Regulations,  and  the  like. 

For  June, — Religion,  Morals  and  Temperance,  including  Churdi 
Congresses,  Missionary  Conventions,  Sunday  Schools,  Social  Purity, 
Ethics,  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  Suppression  of  Vice,  etc. 

For  July, — Science,  Philosophy,  Invention  and  Education,  tndudiog 
Congresses  of  Colleges,  Universities,  Teachers,  Superintendents  (rf 
Schools,  Astronomers,  Archaeologists,  Botanists,  Chemists,  Electricians, 
Ethnologists,  Geologists,  Geographers,  Mineralogists,  Metallurgists* 
Zoologists,  etc. 
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For  August. — Law  and  Government,  including  Municipal,  General, 
and  International  Law  ;  the  Administration  of  Justice ;  the  Government 
of  Cities ;  Expatriation,  Naturalization  and  Extradition ;  International 
Privileges  of  Citizenship  ;  Patents  and  Copyrights ;  Arbitration  and 
Peace;  also,  Military  and  Fraternal  Orders,  such  as  Free  Masons, 
Knights  Templar,  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  etc. 

For  September, — Labor  Congresses,  Social  Improvement  Associations, 
Building  Associations,  Mutual  Benefit  Associations,  Co-operative  Organi- 
zations, Trades  and  Occupations,  etc. 

For  October, — Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Finance,  including  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Societies,  such  as 
Dairymen,  Horse,  Sheep  and  Cattle  Raisers.  Horticulturists,  Pomolog- 
ists,  and  kindred  organizations  ;  Boards  of  Trade,  Bankers'  Associations, 
Engineers,  Railways,  and  other  organizations  relating  to  production, 
transportation,  distribution  and  exchange. 

Explanatory. — I.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  actual 
management  of  the  Exposition  of  1893.  This  corporation  has  also  been 
recognized  by  act  of  Congress. 

II.  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  is  an  organization  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposi- 
tion corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  series  of  world's 
conventions  of  the  leaders  in  the  various  departments  of  human  progress, 
during  the  exposition  season  of  1893.  ^^^  Auxiliary  has  alSo  been 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Its 
general  announcement  has  been  sent  to  foreign  governments  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  an  appropriation  on  account  of  its  expenses  has 
been  made  by  act  of  Congress. 

III.  The  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  con- 
sists of  the  General  and  Special  Committees  of  Women  appointed  by  the 
Auxiliary. 

IV.  The  World's  Columbian  Commission  consists  of  two  Commis- 
sioners from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  eight  Commissioners  at-Large,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  empowered  to  accept  a  site  and 
approve  plans  of  buildings  to  be  offered  by  the  corporation  above 
named.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  allot  space,  classify  ex- 
hibits, appoint  judges,  and  perform  some  other  similar  duties. 

V.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  ladies  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress,  to 
represent  the  special  interests  of  women  in  the  Exposition. 


[Note. — ^The  Medical  Congresses  have  practically  been  fixed  for  the  latter 
part  of  May  ;  the  Temperance  Congresses  for  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the 
Educational  Congresses  for  the  early  part  of  July.  The  others  are  still  open  for 
suggestion  of  any  desirable  change.  Additional  assignments  may  l>e  made  for 
any  month,  preferably  for  August,  September  or  October.] 
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For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  leara  abool  tk 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circulan  uid'apfi- 
cation-blank  frke.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILU 

July-Angnst,  •91— i  yr. 

TEACHER  S~EXC  H  AN  GE, 

Dra-wer  906,  Richmond,  Va, 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS! 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,     WM.   F.  FOX,  Manager. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

'■'Hi^^  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PEPTS. 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine   Drawings.   Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,   Nos.    303,  604,  and  Ladies', 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.    294,   389.  and   Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing,  Nos.  404.  332,  390,  and 
6q4, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <&•   SONS, 

91  John  Street,  J\r,    Y. 
M'ch,  '91-1  y'r     HENRY  HOE,  SoU  Agemt 


MODERN     PHONOGRAPHY 

prepares  students  of  all  systems 

for  difficult  Short-hand  engage* 

ments  in  TWO  months.    Previous 

iy  knowledge    of    short-hand     not 

>^       necessary.    Text-book  $1.50. 

G«o.W.Brower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sept.  '91 — I  yr. 


SPECIAL. 

To  introduce  Modern  Pboaogrtpby,  we  w2» 
for  next  sixty  days  only,  mail  a  copy  of  the  To*- 
book  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  faUaddnSi^" 
fifty  cents  in  stamps,  if  yon  mention  this  josm^ 
XSdiess  GEO.  W.  BROWER,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Oct,,  V— »t. 
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DOMESTIC! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdocing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  it«  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialtieR. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
Question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Dortiestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  finest  onality  of  Bells  for  Church***, 
Chimes  Schools. etc.  FuUy  vrarrantt'd. 
Wrlt*»  for  i'Atalufjrne  and  Prices. 
BUCKEYK  BKLL  FOUNDRY, 

m  YAIDOZEiJ  &  TIFT  CO.,  CiJlClllDali,  a 

Juiie,  '91— I  y'r  . 


CHROI9IO   RK^WARD    CARDS. 

Over  1000  new  pretty  dealirus  Flowers.  Fruitt 
X<and8capes.  BoquetB.  vases.  Shields,  Juveniles 
Easels,  Crescents.  Scenes.  Viows.  Birds,  Balloons. 
Ships,  Animals,  Butterflies.  Slippers.  Anchors,  &c. 
Prices  fbr  12  cards,  size  3x4>^  inches  8c;— 3^x5^. 
lac— 3«-^x64  embossed  l6c--4v,x6Sj  20c-64x7s 
age  All  pretty  Howard  Oift  CarOs  no  two  alike. 
NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  SCHOOIi  S17PPI.IEa 
Plain,  Embossed,  Frostetl.  Si]k-Frin«6d  Chromo 
Howard  Gift  Cards,  Reward.  Gift,  and  Teachers' 
Books.  Speakers.  Dinlojcues.  Reports,  Aids,  and  few 
Sfunples  Chromo  Reward  Cards  free.  All  postpaid. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,    WARREN,    PA. 

July-AuKUsl.  "91 — 9t 
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JEPSON'S  STANDARD  MUSIC  READERS 

BY 

Prof.  B^  J  EPSON,  Director  of  Music  in  the   Public  Schools 
of  New  Haven.  Conn,,  for  twenty-five  years. 


A  progressive  series  of  music  lessons  embodying  an  entire  courser  from  the  firBt  yearofima: 
study  to  the  hijjjhest  class  of  the  high  school.  It  einbodies  the  best  results  of  a  lonjj  and  vaJuaSe 
expeVicucc  in  school  ^ork.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  children  not  only  how  to  sing,  hut  also  to  uukc  ita 
r<nnifrs  ot  music  Its  plan  is  to  present  and  elaborate  one  idea  at  the  time,  and  to  give,  inronBecu-^ 
with  tachxhaplcr.  explanatory  notes  setting  forth  exactly  what  thtj  teacher  is  to  do. 

This  system  is  most  economical  because  (i)  It  consists  of  four  books  only.  (2)  11  reqairesno 
charts  (3)  It  c^n  be  taut^hi  by  the  r<;gular  class  teachers,  so  that  the  expense  of  a  special  insracflBt 
is  disj»ensed  with. 

It  is  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  and  wl^erever  the  system  is  given  a  fair  trial,  as  iaNe« 
York  Cilv.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Troy,  X. 
Y..  fl//the  pupils  read  and  sing  at  sight  independently.  In  the  city  of  New  Haven,  wliere  PrcttasK 
Tepson  leaches  in  ihc  public  schools,  his  pupils,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  city,  sing  oraton«aBd 
olhcr  class.ical  music  with  the  case  and  certainity  of  trained  choristers. 

The  series  was  recently  adopted  at  foledo,  Ohio,  Pottuville,  Pa.,  PhceniKvUIe,  Pa.,  and  ^isnak, 
N.  J.,  and  has  been  in  continued  and  successful  use  in  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  j^ces 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF*. 

BOOK  1.      63  pages.  -  -  30  cents.    I    BOOK  III.  i6r  pages.  -  -         socorts. 

BOOK  II.    86  pages.  -  -  35  cent*.    |    BOOK  IV.  196  pages.  -  -         7500^ 


The  American  Book  Company  also  publish esXOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE 
MU.SIC  LESSONS,  a  popular  and  successful  graded  course  of  six  books. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING 

POPULAR  SONG  BOOKS  FOR  GRADED  OR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Bartley '8  Song  for  the  Schools.  I  Smith's  Practical  Muslo  RMdcr. 

18  mo.  cloih,  192  pacces,         -         -         60  cts.  •    Adapted  to  teach  children  to  read  and  wi 

A  selection  of  appropriate  hymns  of  an  un-  '  without  tdie  aid  of  a  special  teacher.   -^^^ 

sectarian  character,  carefully  clasnified  and  set  I  prehensive  course  in  a  single  \"olBine.   40  W. 

to  poiiular  tunes,  for  opening  and  closing  exer-  ;  The  Song  Wave.                                      ^      ,  „  , 

rises.     The  secular  part  is  full  of  bright  and  \  By  H.  S.  Perkina.  Ej  V.  ne<^raff,and  HJ- 

well  sckcled  music.  Danforth.    8vo,  256  pages.       -       -      WW. 

Loomls-s  ProgresslvB  Glee  and  Chorus  Book.  1  .  ^  collection' of  choice  musJc^T.f  "^1 

[.'or  hiftH*  .scho<,ls.  >.lee   clubs,  and  singing  [  {ary  instruction.    For  schooKroom,  tiatituS 

sonclies.      Embraces  works  of  the    greatest  Tk^^il' ^''^f  "*^  '^*'''^'*^- 

composers        .  -  -  -        «*  *^^-  M***  r,fX?dgementof  the ''Song  Wa.^^^^ 

Parsons  Callslhen;c  songs.     -      ,.           ^^  ^  taining  the  easier  portion  of  nwsic  ia  the '««=*• 

By  Flora  T.  Pardons.    Cloth.    Illus.      28  ctS.  '  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  prioaryaad 

A  new  and  attractive  col  lection  of  Cahsthenic  1  intermediate  grades.         -       -      -      3tdl. 

Kt"J^s  I  Zundel's  and  Ryan's  SdiMl  Harmonists, 

fiyans  Vocalists  for  Schools.  1  Vocal,  40  cts.  I  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  WWJ 

8vo,  cloth.     -           -           -           -           80  Cts.  I  A    collection  of  Songs,  Duets.  T™*'  ""^ 

A  sinking  book  for  graded  schools,  senvina-  |  Quartets,  suitable  for  scnotAs,  festivals, aofltK 

rics,  and  s(n:ial  assemblies.                        -  I  family  circle.     . 


Specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Corres- 
pondence in  reference  to  examination  and  introduction  of  music  books  is  cor- 
dially invited.  Send  for  the  Music  Section  of  our  Descriptive  List.  Itconlaiis 
full  descriptions  of  all  our  Music  and  Song  Books,  and  is  mailed  free  o« 
application. 


New  York 

Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American  Book  Company 
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MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

FOR— 

Virginia  Schools . 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERIOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

•  ETC.,  ETC. 

OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teachings  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  stimulating  to  pupiU 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS.^among  bright  and  attractive  Sch«>ol 
Readers,  are  pre  eminent  in  their  choice  selection  of  material,  careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them. 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two  book  course,  avoid- 
ing untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now- 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  i^raded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Gel  them. 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  conlributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA- 
PHIES, with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  ol  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

T>FlIOJBS. 
Holmes' New  First  Reader,  $    15  1  Venable's  New  Elem'y  Arithmetic,  Jt  40 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25  I  Venabje's  New  Praci'l  Arithineiic.       f/5 

Holmes'  New  Third  Reader,  40  !  Venable's  Primary  Arithmetic,  o 

Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50  |  Venable's  Intermedinte  Arithmeiir.   5^ 


Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  .      72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Paper),  25 

Holmes*  History  United  States,  i  00 


Venable's  Practical  Arithmetic,  tu 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  5^4 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  GeograpV,  i  2's 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,   i  20 


For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  valuable  textbooks, 

address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

66  and  68  Duane  Street,  New  YoRK. 

April,  '91—1  yr. 
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Self-Reliance. 

It  is  important  to  learn  early  to  rely  upon  yourself ;  for  little  has  been 
done  in  the  world  by  those  who  are  always  looking  out  for  some  one  to 
help  them. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  confound  self-reliance  with  self- 
conceit,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  cannot  easily  be  defined  in 
words. 

The  difference  is  something  like  that  between  bravery  and  foolhardi- 
ness. 

The  self-conceited  person  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  superior  to 
others.  The  self  conceited  girl  thinks  that  she  is  handsomer,  more  grace- 
ful, or  more  talented,  than  other  girls  ;  that  her  work  is  nicer,  or  that 
her  composition  shows  more  genius.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  she  thinks 
that  she  can  do  it  better  than  another,  and  that  her  way  is  always  the 
best.  The  self-conceited  boy  looks  upon  himself  and  his  exploits  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  hard  to  correct  this,  because  all  that  such  self-conceited 
persons  do  seems  to  them  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  are  liable  to  grow 
more  and  more  conceited. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  going  to  school  that  girls  and  boys  are  apt  to 
have  the  conceit  more  or  less  taken  out  of  them,  because  they  are  often 
thrown  among  others  who  are  superior  to  them,  and  because  their  com- 
panions have  little  patience  with  such  pretence. 

Self-reliance  is  very  different  from  this.  The  self-reliant  person  is 
often  very  modest.  He  does  not  say  about  anything  that  is  to  be  done, 
"  I  am  so  strong  and  wise  that  I  can  do  it."  He  says,  **  I  will  try,  and 
if  patience  and  hard  work  will  do  it,  it  shall  be  done." 

One  way  in  which  a  person  may  become  self-reliant,  is  never  to  seek 
or  accept  help  till  he  has  fairly  tried  what  can  be  done  without  it. 

Some  scholars,  if  they  come  to  a  problem  that  seems  hard,  run  at 
once  to  the  teacher,  or  an  older  friend,  or  perhaps  even  to  another  scholar, 
who  is  brighter  or  more  self-reliant  than  themselves,  in  order  to  be  told 
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how  to  do  it.  Always  try  it  yourself.  Even  if  it  is  nothings  more  import- 
ant than  a  conundrum,  do  not  wish  somebody  to  tell  you  the  answer  till 
you  have  fairly  tried  to  conquer  it. 

It  is  a  pleasant  feeling  that  comes  from  having  done  a  difficult  thing 
one's  self— a  feeling  that  those  never  have  who  are  hdped  out  of  every 
hard  place. 

It  is  like  the  feeling  that  one  has  after  having  climbed  a  steep  moun- 
tain. There  is  a  healthy  pride  in  having  conquered  the  difRculty  of  the 
ascent.  There  is  also  the  comfortable  feeling  that  comes  when  the 
muscles  have  been  used  without  being  unduly  strained.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar pleasant  sensation  when  the  mind  has  been  exerted  successfully,  in 
learning,  for  instance,  a  difficult  task,  or  solving  a  hard  problem. 

One  who  has  overcome  one  difficulty  is  ready  to  meet  the  next  with 
confidence  that  it,  too,  will  yield  to  his  attempt. 

See  how  much  such  a  person  has  gained.  In  later  life,  while  othen 
are  hesitating  what  to  do,  or  whether  to  do  anything,  he  goes  forward 
and  accomplishes  what  he  undertakes. 

It  is  often  better  to  do  a  thing  by  a  way  that  is  not  the  very  best 
than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

Self-reliance  is  as  important  in  thought  as  it  is  in  action. 

Some  people  find  it  hard  to  make  up  their  minds.  They  run  to  one 
and  another  to  get  advice.  Perhaps  it  is  in  regard  to  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  color  of  a  dress.  Perhaps  the  bits  of  advice  tbey  re- 
ceive conflict  with  one  another ;  then  such  people  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  before. 

No  person  knows  better  the  real  value  of  advice  than  he  who  is  sdf> 
reliant.  He  has  measured  his  own  powers  so  often  that  he  knows  where 
he  needs  help. 

When  advice  comes  from  those  who  have  wisdom  and  experience,  it 
is  to  be  taken  thankfully. 

So  far  as  people  in  general  are  concerned,  it  is  often  hard  for  them 
to  put  themselves  in  your  place  sufficiently  to  give  the  advice  you  really 
need.  The  very  fact  of  having  to  do  a  thing  often  suggests  the  best  way 
of  doing  it.  Your  own  thought  in  regard  to  anything  you  have  to  do  is 
thus  often  better  than  that  of  the  companion  whose  advice  you  seek. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  sometimes  helpful,  to  talk  over  our  plans  with  a 
friend ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  must  make  the 
decision. 

Did  you  ever  think  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  oar 
country  are  found  among  those  who  began  life  in  hardship  and  poverty  ? 
Many  of  them  grew  up  in  what  was,  when  they  were  young,  the  wesleru 
frontier,  where  they  had  to  work  hard  ;  where  they  had  no  schools,  and 
few  comforts  and  conveniences.     They  have  come  from  these  drcum- 
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stances  that  seemed  so  discouraging,  and  have  become  presidents  Judges, 
generals,  or  millionaires. 

You  would  find  it  interesting  to  put  down  the  names  of  those  who 
have  reached  such  success  from  such  hard  beginnings,  and  keep  a  list  of 
them.  If  you  are  careful  to  learn  about  such  persons,  and  to  write  down 
their  names,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  long  your  list  will  become. 

Many  who  were  thus  situated  in  their  youth  did  not  reach  such 
prominent  positions.  They  became  often,  however,  enterprising  and 
useful  citizens.  They  will  not  be  added  to  your  list,  but  they  lived  no  less 
successful,  and  perhaps  happier,  lives  than  those  whose  names  have  become 
familiar  to  the  world.  One  reason  why  so  many  that  had  such  an  un- 
promising beginning  have  won  such  success  is  that  because  they  had  so 
few  helps  they  were  forced  to  help  themselves.  They  thus  became  self- 
reliant.  When  they  went  out  into  the  world  they  went  straight  ahead. 
Without  waiting  for  any  one  to  make  a  place  for  them,  they  made  a  place 
for  themselves.  They  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  sensible.  Thus  peo- 
ple trusted  them  and  honored  them. 

Though  you  have  the  helps  that  such  men  were  forced  to  do  without, 
yet  you  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-reliance.  You  can  solve  your  own 
problems,  do  your  own  tasks,  and  meet  your  own  difficulties ;  and  thus 
you,  too,  can  be  preparing  to  do  your  own  part  in  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  with  a  friend  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
in  the  Maine  woods.  We  wanted  to  fish  ;  found  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years 
old,  who  got  a  boat  for  us,  showed  us  where  was  the  best  place  to  fish 
pulled  with  us  on  the  lake,  and  made  himself  very  serviceable.  When  we 
had  finished  we  offered  him  some  money  for  the  boat  and  help.  He  re- 
fused to  take  it.  He  straightened  himself  up  and  said,  ''  I  wanted  to  fish 
myself." 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  manly  boy,  self-reliant  and  contented 
with  himself.  He  did  not  want  favors  that  he  did  not  need  from  strangers 
whom  he  did  not  know. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  a  fable  that  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
which  I  have  remembered  ever  since :  Some  larks  had  a  nest  in  a  field 
of  grain.  One  evening  the  old  larks  coming  home  found  the  young  ones 
in  great  terror.  "  We  must  leave  our  nests  at  once,"  they  cried.  Then 
they  related  how  they  had  heard  the  farmer  say  that  he  must  get  his 
neighbors  to  come  next  day  and  help  to  reap  his  field.  "  Oh ! "  cried  the 
old  birds,  "  If  that  is  all,  we  may  rest  quietly  in  our  nests."  The  next 
evening  the  young  birds  were  found  again  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  farm- 
er, it  seems,  was  very  angry  because  his  neighbors  had  not  come,  and  had 
said  that  he  should  get  his  relatives  to  come  the  next  day  and  help  him. 
The  old  birds  took  the  news  easily,  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
yet.     The  next  evening  the  young  birds  were  quite  cheerful.     **  Have 
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you  heard  nothing  to  day  ?  *'  asked  the  old  ones.  **  Nothing  important," 
answered  the  young.  "  It  is  only  that  the  farmer  was  again  SLOgry  be- 
cause his  relatives  also  had  failed  him,  and  he  said  to  his  sons,  *  Since 
neither  our  neighbors  nor  our  relations  will  help  us,  we  must  take  h<Ad 
to  morrow  and  do  it  ourselves.'  ''  The  old  birds  were  excited  this  time. 
They  said,  "  We  must  leave  our  nest  to-night.  When  a  man  decides  to 
do  a  thing  himself,  and  do  it  at  once,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  will 
be  done." — Ethics  far  Young  People. 


Co-£ducation  of  the  Sexes. 


A  LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  H.  PAYNE,  PH.  O.,  LL.  D.,  CHANCELLOR  OP  THB  UKIYBR- 
SITY  OP  NASHVILLE  AND  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  PEABODY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

To  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  : 

Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  request 
for  my  views  on  co-education. 

I  suppose  the  main  questions  at  issue  are  the  following : 

1.  What  is  the  moral  effect  of  co-education  ? 

Are  the  two  sexes  the  gainers  or  the  losers  in  respect  of  character 
and  conduct  by  being  associated  in  school  life  ? 

2.  What  is  the  intellectual  effect  of  co- education  ? 

Does  the  competition  of  the  two  sexes  in  class-work  raise  or  lower 
the  intellectual  tone  of  the  individual  pupil? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  co-education  on  the  health  of  girls  and 
young  women  ? 

For  about  twenty  years  I  supervised  public  schools  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  were  seated  in  the  same  rooms 
and  recited  in  the  same  classes ;  for  nearly  eight  years  I  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  young  men  and  young  women  pursue 
the  same  course  of  study  and  recite  in  the  same  classes ;  and  for  three 
years  I  have  had  the  management  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  which 
is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  result  of  this  experience  nsay 
be  summarized  as  follows  : 

I.  In  school  life,  as  in  ordinary  life,  there  are  dangers  arising  from 
the  association  of  the  sexes,  but  with  proper  supervision  this  association 
is  normal  and  wholesome,  and  the  general  effect  on  each  sex,  in  the  way 
of  character  and  conduct,  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  On  the  part  of  boys 
and  young  men,  the  tendency  to  rudeness  is  checked,  and  they  become 
more  courteous  and  more  manly ;  and  on  the  part  of  girls  and  young 
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women  the  tendency  towards  the  emotional  and  sentimental  is  checked, 
and  they  become  more  thoughtful  and  more  womanly.  From  this  regu- 
lated association  of  the  sexes  in  recreation  and  study  there  is  produced  a 
consensus  of  public  opinion  which  is  most  favorable  to  a  high  type  of 
character  and  conduct. 

2.  Co-education  has  dispelled  the  notion  that  some  studies,  as  mathe- 
matics and  logic,  are  essentially  masculine,  while  others,  as  botany  and 
literature,  are  essentially  feminine.  The  fact  is  that  when  young  men 
and  young  women  pursue  a  college  course  in  common,  they  are  very 
evenly  balanced  competitors,  without  any  special  regard  to  subjects,  and 
that  this  open  and  visible  competition  is  a  normal  stimulus  to  effort  and 
excellence.  This  generous  rivalry  has  awakened  women  to  a  proper  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  powers,  and  has  at  the  same  time  created  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  intellectual  qualities  of  women. 
It  is  on  this  fair  and  open  field  of  intellectual  contest  that  woman  is  to  be 
vindicated  from  the  secular  charge  of  inferiority. 

3.  For  a  series  of  years,  while  superintendent  of  public  schools,  I 
caused  separate  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  attendance  of  each  sex,  for  the 
expresss  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  truth  there  might  be  in 
the  allegation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  health  of  young  women  would  suf- 
fer from  competition  with  young  men  in  the  class-room.  In  the  high 
school  grade,  where  Dr.  Clarke's  thesis  would  be  most  likely  to  find  sup- 
port, if  anywhere,  these  statistics  of  attendance,  resulting  from  an  expe- 
rience of  several  years,  were  strictly  in  favor  of  the  young  women — that 
is,  they  showed  that  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  young  women  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  young  men. 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  instructive  and  profitable  to  study  this  sub- 
ject from  a  student*s  point  of  view,  I  asked  a  young  woman  of  great  ma- 
turity and  soundness  of  judgment  who  had  been  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  co-education  has  been  on  trial  since  187 1, 
to  state  her  opinions  as  to  the  general  results  of  this  plan  of  education, 
and  I  add  the  following  in  her  own  language:  "  I  believe  the  efTect  of  co- 
education to  be  very  helpful  and  wholesome  in  every  way  to  young  men 
and  young  women.  I  know  of  no  real  dangers.  I  think  there  is  no 
unfavorable  effect  to  the  young  women's  health  from  the  competition,  for, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  young  women  were  as  punctual  with 
their  work  and  no  more  frequently  necessarily  absent  from  their  work 
than  the  young  men.  The  association  with  young  men,  as  the  young 
women  find  it  in  Ann  Arbor,  raises  the  tone  of  womanhood.  It  would 
pve  me  pleasure  to  express  it  in  much  more  emphatic  terms." 

W.  H.  Payne. 
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The  School  Reader  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  English 

Literature. 

BY  ALSTON  ELLIS. 

Our  school  readers  contain  a  large  amount  of  choice  literary  matter. 
The  selections  found  in  them  have  been  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  authors.  In  style  and  subsUnce  many  of  these  reading  lessons 
are  well-nigh  faultless.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
school  reader  as  a  literary  work,  yet  it  has  great  merit  in  that  it  opens  up 
an  easy  and  effective  way  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  master  minds  represented  in  our  literature. 

The  teachers  of  country  schools  and  the  teachers  of  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  graded  schools  are  forced  into  contact  with  this  literature  by 
the  requirements  of  their  daily  work.  Let  these  teachers  once  open  their 
eyes  to  the  beauties  of  the  literature  found  in  the  reading  lessons  of  their 
pupils,  and  those  lessons  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  tame,  spiritless,  and 
even  numbing  exercises  they  too  frequently  are. 

The  reading  lesson  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  teacher  in  advance  of 
the  attempt  to  awaken  the  pupils'  interest  in  it.  This  study  should  in- 
clude something  more  than  acquiring  ability  to  pronounce  words  cor- 
recUy,  and  to  give  the  definitions  of  a  few  words  whose  meaning  may  not 
be  grasped  readily  by  the  pupils.  Something  can  be  learned  and  told 
about  the  life  of  an  author  that  will  awaken  the  pupils  to  greater  interest 
in  his  writings.  In  this  way  the  character  of  the  reading  in  class- work 
will  be  improved,  and  something  done  to  introduce  both  teacher  and 
pupils  to  the  great  and  ever- interesting  field  of  English  literature. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  school  reader  could  be  used  profitably  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  literature.  True,  the  selections  are  short, 
taken  from  their  original  setting  in  many  cases,  yet  they  are  generally 
complete  in  themselves.  Some  are  entire  productions ;  others  are  so 
judiciously  chosen  that  none  but  a  student  of  literature  would  know  that 
they  are  not  literary  wholes.  If  the  reading  lesson  does  not  whet  the 
pupil's  appetite  for  good  reading,  and  give  him  some  intimation  where 
such  reading  may  be  found,  it  has  not  been  highly  active  for  good  in  hb 
education. 

I  have  examined  the  contents  of  the  highest  book  of  each  of  six  series 
of  school  readers,  and  herewith  append  some  of  the  results  of  my  investi* 
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gation.     The  Arabic  numerals  show  the  number  of  selections  from  an 
author  found  in  each  book. 


Name  of  Author. 
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Cooper 
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Dickens 
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In  the  table  eighteen  English  and  twelve  American  authors  are 
named.  The  relative  popularity  of  these  writers,  as  far  as  the  readers 
give  testimony,  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  column  where  the 
number  of  different  selections  is  noted. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  thirty  authors  named  in  the  list  are  not 
all  whose  writings  are  represented  by  lessons  found  in  the  readers. 
Selections  from  other  authors  of  scarcely  less  note  are  numerous.  The 
other  books  of  each  series  of  readers  herein  named  contain  much  literary 
matter  of  good  quality  from  well-known  writers. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  the  selec- 
tions as  foreshadowed  by  their  titles: 

Addisan. — "Discontent,  an  Allegory,"  "Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
"Vision  of  Mirza,"  "  Frozen  Words,"  '*  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  xix,'* 
" Paraphrase  of  Psalm  xxii,"  and  "Contentment." 

Bryant — "The  Snow  Shower,"  "Thanatopsis,"  "  Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl," "The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  " Our  Country's  CaU," 
"A  Forest  Hymn,"  and  "The  Gladness  of  Nature." 

Bunyan. — "Escape  from  Doubting  Castle,"  "Giant  Despair,"  "The 
Valley  of  Humiliation,"  "The  Golden  City,"  "The  Pil^ms  in 
Doubting  Castle,"  and  "Christian  and  Apollyon." 

Bums,—''  For  a*  That,  and  a'  That,"  "  Man  was  not  Made  to  Mourn," 
and  "Bannockburn." 

i?j/r^«.—"  Song  of  the  Greek  Bard,"  "Thunder  Storm  on  the  Alps," 
"Battle  of  Waterloo,"  "The  Eve  Before  Waterloo,"  "The  Dc- 
struction  of  Sennacherib,"  "Adieu  to  My  Native  Land,"  "  Darkness, 
a  Dream,"  "The  Shipwreck,"  "The  Vision  of  Belshazzar,"  and 
"Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean." 

CampbelL—'^'LochxeVs  Warning,"  "The  Downfall  of  Poland,"  "The 
Soldier's  Dream,"  "  The  Last  Man,"  "  The  Exile  of  Erin."  •'  Ho- 
henlinden,"  "Hallowed  Ground,"  and  "Lord  Ullin's  Daughter." 

C^^^<?r.—"  The  Ariel  Among  the  Shoals,"  "  Deerslayer's  First  Fight," 
and  "The  Arrest  of  Leather- Stocking." 

GTw/^r.—"  Solitude,"  "  The  Nightingale  and  the  Glow-worm,"  "Winter 
Evening  in  the  Country,"  "  My  Mother's  Picture,"  an^  "Alexander 
Selkirk." 

Dickens.—''  Death  of  Little  Nell,"  "The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue."  "The 
Battle  of  Hastings,"  "  Dotheboys  Hall,"  "Gradgrind's  Idea  of  Edu- 
cation," "  Mr.  Winkle  on  Skates,"  "  The  Stage  Coach,"  "Addresses 
of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,"  "The  Plague  in  London,"  "  Oliver  Cromwell/' 
"The  Happy  Mother,"  "The  Death  of  Paul  Dombey,"  "The 
Child's  Story,"  and  "Little  Paul." 

i!?»i^r^<7«.—"  Value  of  the  Present,"  "  Each  and  All."  "The  Problem," 
"The  Mean  Side  of  Napoleon's  Character,"  and  "  Wealth." 

/rfl«M«.—"  My  Entry  into  Philadelphia,"  "  Dialogue  with  the  Goat," 
"How  I  learned  to  Write  Prose,"  "The  Way  to  Wealth."  "An 
Economical  Project,"  "The Savages  of  North  America,"  and  "  Father 
Abraham's  Speech." 

Goldsmith. — "On  Happiness  of  Temper,"  "Dr.  Primrose  in  Prison," 
"  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,"  "  The  Deserted  Village.- 
"  The  Man  in  Black,"  and  "  The  Fair." 
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Hawthorne, — *'  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump/*  "  My  Oratorical  Experi- 
ence,'* "The  Sunken  Treasure/'  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  "The  Pine- 
Tree  Shillings,"  and  "Little  Annie's  Ramble." 

-tt?/w«.— " Bill  and  Joe/'  "How  Men  Reason/'  "The  Hot  Season," 
"Evening,"  "Contentment,"  "The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,"  "The 
Comet."  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "  Old  Ironsides/'  and  "The 
Flower  of  Liberty/' 

^^^^^.— ''Song  of  the  Shirt/'  "We  Watched  her  Breathing,"  •'The 
Haunted  House/'  and  "The  Death  Bed/' 

/rvzw;^.—" Character  of  Columbus/'  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "Sorrow  for 
the  Dead."  "Knickerbocker  Life  in  New  York,"  "Death  Bed  of 
Washington,"  "  A  Dutch  Governor."  "  A  Rainy  Sunday  at  an  Inn," 
and  "The  Angler/' 

Johnson, — "Schemes  of  Life  Often  Illusory,"  "  Drydenand  Pope,"  and 
"The  Happy  Valley/' 

Longfelloiv, — "  Church  Scene  from  Evangeline,"  "The  Song  of  the  Pot- 
ter," "The  Bridge,"  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  "Hymn  to  the  Night," 
"  The  Launching  of  the  Ship."  "  Song  of  the  Silent  Land,"  "  The 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  " The  Children's  Hour."  "The  Builders." 
"Hiawatha's  Wooing."  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs."  "The 
Famine/'  "Spring,"  "The  Day  is  Done,"  and  "The  Windmill/' 

LowelL—'"lh^  Heritage,"  "  The  Country  School."  "The  First  Snow- 
Fall,"  and  "  Aladdin/' 

Milton.—''  Death  of  Samson,"  "L' Allegro."  "  II  Penseroso,"  "The  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press,"  "  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Invoca- 
tion to  Light,"  "Eve's  Account  of  the  Creation,"  and  "Expulsion 
from  Paradise/* 

/\?^.— "The  Raven."  "  The  House  of  Usher,"  "The  Haunted  Palace," 
"Three  Sundays  in  a  Week,"  "The  Bells/'  and  "Annabel  Lee/' 

ScotL — "  The  Soldier's  Rest."  "  Marmion  and  Douglas,"  "  Description  of 
a  Siege,"  "  Lochinvar,"  "  The  Coronach/'  "  Sunset  on  the  Border," 
"  Love  of  Country,"  "  Battle  in  the  Highlands,"  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  "The  Battle  of  Bannockburn,"  "  Fitz-James  and  Roderick 
Dhu/'  and  "Robin  Hood/' 

Shakespeare— ''  PlQoo^  Name,"  "  Henry  V  to  his  Troops."  "Fall  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,"  "The  Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  "Anthony 
Over  Caesar's  Dead  Body."  "The  Folly  of  Intoxication,"  "Prince 
Henry  and  FalstafT,"  "  Hamlet's  Soliloquy,"  "The  Dream  of  Clar- 
ence/' "Speech  of  Brutus/'  "Winter/'  "Puck  and  the  Fairy/' 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Murder  of  King  Duncan,"  "  Isa- 
bella and  Angelo,"  "  Polonius  to  Laertes,"  and  "Julius  Caesar/' 
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Shelley.—''  Winter,"  "The  Skylark."  and  ''The  Clouds/' 

SatUkey,—''  The  Cataract  of  Lodore."  "  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,' '  "  Nel- 
son at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,"  and  **  The  Holly-Tree." 

Tennyson, — "Enoch  Arden  at  the  Window/*  "Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,"  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." "New- Yearns  Eve,"  "  Bugle  Song,"  "  Break,  Break,  Break/* 
"  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,"  "  Lady  Clare,"  and  "  The  Brook." 

Thackeray.—''  Goldsmith  and  Addison,"  *'  King  Canute,"  "  End  of  the 
Play,"  and  "  Death  of  Colonel  Newcome." 

Webster, — "  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,"  *'  Speech  on  the  Trial 
of  a  Murderer,"  **  Importance  of  the  Union,"  "  Man's  Physical  and 
Mental  Superiority,"  "  The  Survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill/ 
** Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams/'  "True  Eloquence/*  '*  Liberty 
and  Union,"  and  "  Origin  of  New  England." 

Whittier,—"1\i^  Barefoot  Boy."  "Abraham  Davenport/'  "A  Picture 
and  a  Hope/'  "The  River  Path,"  "Snow-Bound/'  "Centennial 
Hymn/'  and  "  The  Corn  Song." 

Wordsworth,— "T\i^  Solitary  Reaper,"  "A  Portrait,"  and  "  We  Arc 
Seven." 

It  is  important  to  know  where  to  find  some  account  of  the  life  and 
literary  labors  of  the  authors  whose  writings  are  used  in  the  preparati<Mi 
of  our  school  readers.  The  revised  edition  of  Shaw's  New  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature  contains  more  or  less  extended  notices 
of  all  writers  named  in  the  table,  save  Webster  and  Tennyson. 

American  Literature,  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemon, 
contains,  in  addition  to  much  other  valuable  literary  matter,  something 
relating  to  the  life  and  work  of  each  of  the  twelve  American  authors. 

American  Poems  and  American  Prose,  handsome  yet  inexpensive 
books,  edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  contains  biographical  sketches  of 
all  the  American  authors  save  Franklin,  Cooper,  Poe  and  Webster. 

Eighteen  of  the  thirty  authors  are  represented  in  the  excellent  liter- 
ature to  be  found  in  English  Classic  Series,  published  by  Effingham  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Each  number  of  the  series  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  an  introductory  statement  filled  with  pertinent 
matter. 

All  the  books  heretofore  named  are  of  the  best  manufacture  and  are 
sold  at  a  price  which  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  the  teachers  who 
are  really  in  earnest  and  not  mere  dealers  in  excuses.  More  pretentious 
biographies,  but  really  not  more  servicable  for  the  purpose  had  in  mind« 
may  be  found  in  English  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  John  Morley.  and 
American  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly, 
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The  Bright  Pupil. 

We  teachers  are  frequently  admonished  as  to  the  care  and  thought 
we  should  bestow  upon  the  dull  pupil.  We  rightly  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  him,  and  spend  much  time  and  labor  in  making  the  rough 
places  smooth  before  him. 

Do  we  as  often  discharge  our  duty  toward  the  bright  pupil  ?  Are 
we  not  too  apt  to  think  the  bright  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves  ?  In 
almost  every  school  there  is  the  boy  who  never  studies,  and  yet  has  his 
lessons.  He  heads  his  class  with  the  slightest  effort.  He  is  as  far  above 
the  average  as  his  dull  companion  is  below  it.  The  work  is  not  work  for 
him  ;  it  is  merely  play. 

Our  courses  of  study  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  average 
child.  This  is  confessedly  and  necessarily  so.  We  expect  that  a  few 
will  be  so  far  below  the  average  that  they  will  be  unable  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  alloted  time.  Ought  we  not  to  expect  something  more  of 
the  other  extreme  ? 

Why  is  the  bright  boy  in  school  so  often  distanced  in  later  life  by  his 
slow  companion  ?  It  seems  to  me  w«  cannot  escape  all  responsibility  for 
such  a  result. 

The  bright  boy  has  been  allowed  to  play  his  way  through  school. 
He  has  had  no  real  discipline.  He  has  won  success  without  work,  and 
he  imagines  he  can  do  the  same  in  business.  No  wonder  he  finds  his 
mistake  and  falls  to  the  rear. 

His  slower  neighbor  has  habits  of  perseverance  and  diligence,  gained 
by  hours  of  toil  at  his  school  work.  His  mind  has  been  really  trained. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  work  hard  for  what  he  gets,  and  he  expects 
nothing  else.  When  he  enters  real  life  his  past  experience  Is  immediately 
available  and  very  valuable.  He  has  been  used  to  meeting  and  conquer- 
ing difficulties.  In  each  case  there  will  doubtless  be  other  determining 
factors,  but  just  so  far  as  the  result  is  due  to  school  training  must  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible. 

One  wicked  thing  in  school  work  is  cramming.  An  equally  wicked 
thing  is  to  allow  a  child  to  play  and  call  it  work. 

Put  the  boy  in  a  grade  where  he  must  work.  Let  him  skip  part  of 
a  term  with  his  own  class,  and  make  it  up  with  a  higher  class.  Arrange 
the  matter  with  the  promoting  power,  and  let  him  work  with  that  object 
in  view.  Give  him  half  as  much  time  and  thought  as  the  dullard  re- 
ceives. 

A  housekeeper  is  careful  of  her  common  crockery.  She  does  not 
wish  to  break  it.     But  she  is  more  careful  of  her  fine  china. 

Possibly  some  teachers  are  hampered  in  this  matter.  We  hear  oc- 
casionally of  a  superintendent  who  is  so  in  love  with  his  machine  that  no 
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irregularity  can  be  permitted.  I  think  such  cases  are  very  rare,  however. 
If  a  teacher  has  the  confidence  of  her  superior  officer,  he  will  asually  be 
quite  willing  to  do  what  she  thinks  best  for  any  child.  Where  the  regu- 
lar promotions  are  made  twice  a  year  ought  we  not  to  expect  that  the 
irregular  cases  will  be  rather  common  ?  Even  where  the  promotion  is 
but  once  a  year  they  ought  not  to  be  quite  unknown. 

Talking  on  this  topic  several  years  ago,  a  friend  quoted  this  remark 
of  an  experienced  principal :  ''  I  can  tell  by  the  way  a  boy  walks  across 
the  hall  whether  or  not  he  has  enough  work  to  do.  If  he  has  not,  I  see 
that  he  is  put  where  he  will  have  enough." 

It  seems  as  though  such  a  discovery  should  not  be  left  to  the  princi- 
pal. In  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  term  opens  the  teacher  should  find 
such  cases*  if  there  be  any,  and  report  them  to  the  higher  authority  for 
such  action  as  may  seem  wise. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  occasional  mistakes  occur.  We  some- 
times send  a  child  on  who  fails  to  meet  our  expectations.  Yet  I  think 
we  usually  sin  in  quite  the  other  direction. 

Last  winter  I  heard  Mr.  Treudley  drop  a  suggestion  which  would  be 
wonderfully  fruitful  of  good  results  if  it  were  carried  out.  His  idea  was 
specially  for  the  help  of  the  dull  scholars,  and  of  those  who  by  sickness 
had  fallen  behind,  but  it  would  benefit  the  bright  ones  equally.  He  pro- 
posed that  in  every  school  building  of  sufficient  size  a  special  school  be 
established,  with  a  skillful  teacher  in  charge.  This  school  should  be  only 
available  for  industrious  well-behaved  pupils.  Such  a  child,  who  had 
fallen  behind  his  class  for  a  good  reason,  or  who  was  naturally  very  slow 
or  dull,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  special  school  for  a  limited 
time,  to  catch  up  with  his  mates.  Each  one  would  work  on  in  his  own 
grade  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  return  to  his  class  as  soon  as  prepared 
for  it.  The  number  in  this  special  school  at  any  one  time  would  be  small, 
so  that  the  teacher  could  give  whatever  individual  help  was  needed.  A 
time  limit  would  prevent  a  lew  from  monopolizing  the  benefits.  The 
lazy  and  troublesome  pupils  would  be  rigidly  excluded,  so  that  the  whole 
time  and  effort  of  the  teacher  could  be  given  to  the  legitimate  work.  It 
would  place  a  premium  upon  good  conduct  and  hard  work. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  an  arrangement  would  benefit  the  bright 
boy  whom  we  have  been  considering.  A  few  weeks  in  such  a  school 
would  enable  him  to  work  ahead  and  enter  a  higher  grade,  where  his 
brain  would  be  more  fully  and  healthfully  employed.  He  would  have 
an  incentive  to  real  work,  and  would  soon  lose  his  listless  manner. 

Some  such  plan,  making  provision  for  both  extremes,  would  offset 
the  criticism  concerning  the  leveling  tendency  of  our  public  graded 
schools.  Until  something  of  the  kind  is  provided,  we  teachers  must  do 
the  best  we  can  for  the  children.     But  in  beginning  this  year's  work  let 
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us  try  to  be  equally  faithful  to  the  bright  and  the  dull  pupil ;  to  the  boy 
and  also  to  the  ^irl. 

Who  is  of  most  importance,  the  man  who  shapes  and  creates  public 
opinion,  or  the  crowd  whom  he  sways  ?  Our  work  is  character- building, 
not  lesson  learning.  Let  us  not  stint  our  best  children  of  their  proper 
nourishment  because  we  are  are  occupied  nursing  the  feebler  ones. — 
Elizabeth  M.  Neill,  in  Ohio  Ed.  Monthly, 


How  to  Govern  a  School. 

A  rule  is  an  order  of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  in  a  certain  case. 
It  requires  that  the  pupil  compare  his  conduct  with  the  rule  and  modify 
it  or  not  as  the  rule  demands. 

The  better  practice  is  to  have  no  rule,  but  to  get  the  pupils*  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  every  one  ought  to  do  right.  Then  the  question  of 
what  is  right  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  when  it  arises.  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  affirm  that  nothing  had  better  be  enforced  in  the  school  which  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  pupils*  sense  of  right  when  fully  presented. 

Some  things  are  prohibited  in  school,  not  because  they  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  would  work  harm  to  the  school.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  the  child  see  that  the  standard  of  what  is  right  in  the 
school  is  fixed  by  what  would  he  permissible  for  all  to  do  in  the  given 
case.  What  can  not  be  permitted  to  every  one  in  a  like  case  can  not 
be  permitted  to  any  one.  "So  act  that  the  rule  of  your  action  might 
be  adopted  by  every  other  one  as  his  rule  of  conduct."  This  is  the 
principle  that  ought  always  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
Try  it  with  whispering,  for  example.  Every  pupil  sees  that  what  is 
permitted  in  his  case  must  be  permitted  in  every  case.  There  will  be 
but  few  cases  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  his  act  of  whispering 
could  be  followed  by  all  without  injury  to  the  school. 

Now  it  is  a  much  better  education  for  the  child  that  he  be  encouraged 
to  determine  whether  his  act  is  right  or  wrong  when  compared  with  this 
principle  of  conduct  that  is  of  general  application  to  society  everywhere, 
than  to  require  him  to  follow  a  definite  rule.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  and 
may  take  more  time,  and  there  may  be  more  acts  of  disorder  resulting 
from  wrong  judgment  or  wrong  disposition,  but  it  is  better  education. 

Then  there  is  another  motive  against  whispering.  Not  only  the  pupil's 
duty  to  the  whole  school  demands  that  it  shall  be  avoided  when  it  is  not 
right,  but  he  may  be  led  to  see  that  his  own  education  is  enhanced  by 
resisting  all  temptation  to  whisper.  It  is  a  test  of  his  power  over  his 
impulses.      If  this  matter  is  properly  presented  to  children,  and  the 
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teacher  carries  the  right  atmosphere  with  him  always,  a  great  interest 
can  be  awakened  in  the  pupil  in  the  development  of  his  power  of  self- 
control.  If  he  sees  every  indulgence  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  he 
will  be  constantly  bracing  up  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  all  this  demands  that  there  be  a  serious,  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  make  the  government  of  the  school  a  means  to  ike 
moral  education  of  the  child.  The  teacher  who  does  not  see  that  "  school 
government"  is  a  much  more  important  agency  in  the  education  of  the 
r  child  than  are  the  branches  of  study,  needs  to  revise  his  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school. 

But  suppose  the  child  knows  what  is  rights  but  will  not  do  it.  What 
then?  Always  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  child's  conviction  of  what  is 
right  is  in  accord  with  your  own  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  in  his 
case.  But  the  motive  of  right  often  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  allurements 
of  different  kinds.  The  right  must  be  made  attractive.  This  is  what  is 
called  persuasion.  The  legitimate  rewards  of  right  doing  can  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  motive  of  right.  Hence  the  teacher  can  make  right- 
doing  attractive  by  certain  privileges  that  result  from  it  or  can  be  prop- 
erly attached  to  it.  These  are  perfectly  legitimate  influences  for  the 
teacher  to  use.  But  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  rewards  that  are  external 
or  foreign  to  the  obedience  sought. 

When  these  influences  fail,  the  teacher  may  make  the  motive  of  right 
relatively  attractive  and  so  reinforce  it.  That  is,  he  may  make  the  oppo- 
site road  immediately  painful.  And  he  may  increase  the  pain  of  this 
wrong  road  until  the  pupil  will  choose  the  right  in  preference.  This  s 
the  defence  of  pain  as  an  element  of  school  government. — Public  School 
Journal. 


General   Principles. 


Have  music  by  all  means. 

Avoid  governing  too  much. 

Be  patient  with  the  bunglers. 

The  school  is  a  true  democracy. 

Work  is  the  great  element  of  correction. 

The  better  the  school  the  fewer  the  absences. 

Slow  and  patient  work  at  first — rapid  work  later. 

A  successful  teacher  must  be  master  of  his  subject. 

Memory  is  loyal,  not  slavish,  to  inductive  knowledge. 

Without  maps  true  geographic  teaching  is  impossible. 

Processes  before  rules.     Teach  rules  through  processes. 

That  method  is  best  which  makes  the  pupil  think  most. 
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Always  keep  pupils  busy,  for  industrious  pupils  are  orderly. 

Make  language  transparent,  that  the  thought  may  be  revealed. 

History  should  be  taught  from  a  series  of  progressive  standpoints. 

Commending  the  good  is  a  strong  means  of  preserving  a  high 
standard. 

Consistent  requirements,  with  eternal  vigilance,  'yi^^^  satisfactory 
results. 

Repetition  must  mature  into  a  habit  what  the  learner  wishes  to 
remember. 

''Not  how  much,  but  how  well/'  should  be  the  motto  for  successful 
practice. 

Omit  minute  details  that  are  to  be  memorized  only  to  be  forgotten 
in  a  week. 

Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order :  first  form  the  mind, 
then  furnish  it. 

Impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  before  presenting  the  sign  which 
represents  the  idea. 

The  development  of  the  intellect  is  more  important  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facts. 

Symmetrical  development  is  obtained  only  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
all  the  faculties. 

Development  requires  activity.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood — 
accustom  the  child  to  act. 

Those  who  do  not  learn  to  spell  well  when  young  seldom  acquire 
the  ability  to  do  so. 

Every  plan  of  culture  should  excite  the  interest  of  the  children,  and 
therefore  be  pleasureable  to  them. 

Different  people  demand  different  kinds  of  government;  so  do  differ- 
ent schools  and  pupils  in  the  schools. — Educationa/  Gazette, 


Training  the  Imagination. 


Miss  Jennison  had  a  custom  of  training  her  children  to  read  from 
pictures  as  from  reading  books,  and  after  a  few  months  it  was  difficult 
for  an  uninitiated  visitor  lo  tell  whether  the  words  were  before  the  eyes 
of  the  children  or  not.  The  teacher  found  that  this  weekly  practice 
cultivated  language  wonderfully,  besides  training  in  concentration  and 
imaginative  power.  She  began  to  see  an  improvment  in  their  manner 
of  talking  in*  their  other  lessons.  The  hesitating  manner  and  the  old 
habit  of  giving  thought  in  a  disjointed  way  were  dying  out  since  the 
'' picture- talking"  had  grown  familiar. 
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How  did  she  get  the  pictures  ?  She  found  them  everywhere,  and 
was  careful  to  choose  those  that  had  suggestive  points  about  theai  to  at- 
tract the  fancy.  She  had  a  box  full  of  these  pictures  pasted  on  manilla 
paper,  and  it  would  take  some  time  before  any  of  her  class  would  get 
the  same  picture  twice. 

Roy  Halstead,  about  12  years  old,  had  a  picture  (two  boys  carrying 
a  table  into  a  school-room)  passed  to  him  one  day  and  after  five  or  six 
minutes,  he  stood  in  the  aisle  in  a  manly  sort  of  way  and  read  this : 

PICTURE-READING. 

*'  Bert  Graham  and  Edward  Lane  are  taking  a  table  into  a  country 
school- house.  Miss  Reid,  their  teacher,  had  been  telling  the  children 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  they  could  have  a  little  table  of  books  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  school -room.  She  was  a  very  kind  teacher  that  hadn't  for- 
gotten how  boys  and  girls  feel,  and  she  was  always  thinking  up  things 
that  she  thought  they  would  like ;  and  she  had  been  reading  a  book  to 
them  ten  minutes  before  school  was  out  every  day  and  not  a  single 
scholar  would  ask  to  be  dismissed  at  recess  for  fear  of  losing  the  story. 

"  So  one  day  Miss  Reid  said  that  she  would  find  a  good  many  books 
for  them  to  read  for  themselves,  in  the  morning  before  school,  if  they 
would  get  a  table  for  them.  The  boys  were  pretty  noisy  there  before 
school  began  in  the  morning  and  I  expect  she  thought  that  would  be  a 
good  way  to  stop  that,  too.  Edward's  mother  had  a  kitchen  table  she 
didn't  use  in  the  winter  and  so  Edward  told  Bert  if  he'd  help  him.  they 
would  bring  that  to  school,  and  they  are  just  carrying  it  in  now." 

**  Very  good,"  said  Miss  Jennison.  "But  I  should  like  to  lu..'e 
somebody  tell  me  what  happened  inside  the  school -house,  afterwards. 
Do  you  want  to  try,  Ada  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  know  about  what  would  happen,"  said  Ada.  "  I 
will  try." 

"  The  next  morning  the  children  were  delighted  to  see  a  handsome 
table  cloth  on  the  old  table,  that  the  teacher  had  put  on.  There  were 
two  Harper's  Magazines ^  for  there  were  some  big  boys  and  girls  in  that 
school  that  could  read  such  hard  books,  and  everybody  liked  to  see  the 
pictures.  And  there  were  other  books,  too,  on  the  table.  Rodtnsan 
Crusoe  and  Water  Babies  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  one  or  two  Wide 
Awakes  that  were  old,  you  know,  but  new  to  the  scholars,  so  they  would 
like  them  just  the  same.  There  was  a  Chatterbox^  too,  for  the  little 
children  on  the  front  seats.  Miss  Reid  said  that  if  any  of  the  children 
had  any  books  at  home  that  they  would  be  willing  to  lend,  she  thought 
they  would  be  safe  there,  and  then  they  could  change  with  each  other. 
But  she  said,  too,  that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  they  could  all  club  together 
and  take  a  fresh  magazine  that  would  come  every  month.     The  girls 
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started  a  subscription  paper  at  the  first  recess  and  soon  got  money 
enough  to  get  two  regular  papers.  After  a  good  deal  of  talking  that 
lasted  a  whole  week,  before  they  could  settle  on  the  same  things  they 
chose  Treasure-  Trove  and  St  Nicholas,  and  then  they  began  to  watch 
the  postoffice  for  them  to  come. 

**  Very  good  selections,"  said  Miss  Jennison,  *'  I  really  begin  to  see 
how  that  little  old  country  school-house  looked  inside,  and  I  can  guess 
some  things  that  happened  there  at  Christmas.** — New  York  School 
foumaL 
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Such  a  pleasant  school-room  and  wise  and  progressive  teacher  !  She 
is  a  mother,  and  knows  and  loves  the  children  ;  she  is  versatile  in  resource, 
and  yet  quiet,  with  great  power  of  firm,  undemonstrative  control.  She 
has  many  of  the  freshest  and  best  devices  for  teaching  by  the  best  methods ; 
everything  she  does  has  a  meaning,  and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
development  of  her  class.  I  take  her  some  knives  and  scissors,  saying : 
"I  don*t  know  that  you  want  these,  Mrs.  ■  ,  you  have  so  many 

things,  and  do  so  much  beautiful  work,  and  keep  such  good  order;"  but 
she  replies  eagerly:  **  O,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  want.  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  of  something  for  Peter ;  you  see  him  there  by  the  door  ; 
lie  asleep.  He  often  comes  drowsy  and  stupid  and  half-intoxicated ; 
he  is  filthy  and  profane,  and  smokes  and  chews  tobacco,  and  may  be 
underwitted ;  he  does  almost  nothing.  Perhaps  he  would  be  waked  up 
by  a  knife  to  use. "  So  I  give  my  tools  and  know  they  will  not  be  neg- 
lected or  misused  here,  and  I  visit  the  school  again  in  a  week.  "  How  is 
Peter?"  **  Why,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  he  has  improved.  I  let  him  take 
a  knife  and  wood,  and  we  have  begun  some  sloyd-work  right  in  the  room. 
We  let  boys  who  have  done  their  work  whittle,  and  a  number  of  things 
have  been  made ;  the  boys  are  delighted  with  it,  and  are  so  good  and 
neat  about  it !  We  have  saved  these  things  they  have  made,  to  show  you. 
And  who  do  you  think  has  done  the  best  piece  of  work  ?  Peter,  bring 
your  stick  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  gave  us  the  knives."  "Why,  is  this 
Peter's  ?  How  even  and  smooth  it  is,  and  it  seems  to  me  Peter  has  made 
himself  look  nicer,  too."  "  Yes,  Peter  made  such  a  good  stick  that  I  set 
it  up  for  a  model,  and  Peter  is  so  glad  to  do  something  that  is  really  good 
that  he  has  improved  ever  since,  and  is  getting  to  be  a  very  good  boy.  I 
think  he  is  not  going  to  drink  any  more,  because  it  makes  him  so  dull." 

The  next  week  I  go  again ;  the  change  in  Peter  is  still  more  strik- 
ing ;  he  is  getting  bright,  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  studies.    He  has 
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made  an  extremely  good  spade,  which  is  exhibited  with  the  sloyd-work 
of  the  boys,  and  is  really  much  the  best  piece  of  work  seen.  Peter  has 
learned  that  he  can  excel  in  this  thing.  He  has  begun  to  respect  himself; 
he  is  leaving  off  his  bad  habits  and  attending  not  only  to  his  conduct,  but 
to  his  person  ;  he  looks  human  and  is  agreeable.  After  a  few  weeks  I 
visit  the  school  once  more.  The  sloyd  has  developed  into  a  shop,  widi 
benches  and  tools,  and  Peter  gets  his  lessons  well,  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  shop  at  times.  He  helps  the  other  boys  there ;  he  sta]rs 
after  school  and  comes  before  school  to  get  things  in  order  and  work  at 
the  models  ;  his  work  is  still  by  far  the  best  in  the  shop.  He  is  a  kiDd 
of  master  workman  :  his  hair  is  brushed,  he  is  clean,  he  is  neatly  dresed 
with  the  help  of  some  who  care  for  his*success,  and  he  is  getting  to  be  a 
good  scholar.  The  teacher  says  he  has  dropped  all  his  bad  habits,  b 
trustworthy  and  steady.  When  I  go  out  of  the  school  with  my  traps 
into  the  rain  he  asks  to  go  and  carry  my  bag  and  my  umbrella,  and  help 
me  into  the  car.  He  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  regenerated  by  his  faith  in 
his  power  to  achieve. 

THE   NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  WAS  TO  BE  EXPELLED. 

I  got  a  note  the  other  day  from  Miss ,  asking  me  to  come  as  soon 

as  possible  to  her  class  to  consult  about  a  girl  of  twelve  years  who  refused 
to  obey  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  a  stormy  day,  but  as  the  physi- 
cian obeys  his  summons  to  minister  to  the  abnormal  body,  so  I  started 
immediately  to  set  right  if  I  could  the  distorted  will.  I  reached  the 
school  and  held  my  consultation  with  the  teacher.  The  girl,  she  said, 
had  always  been  troublesome,  was  insubordinate,  and  had  been  threat- 
ened with  expulsion;  she  utterly  refused  to  do  some  things  required  of 
every  pupil;  she  had  never  been  willing  to  learn  and  recite  a  piece;  she 
was  very  rude  and  violent  in  her  temper  in  school  and  out  of  school;  was 
a  terror  to  other  girls,  and  talked  in  a  very  bad  way,  so  that  it  was  felt 
that  she  contaminated  the  other  girls  and  demoralized  the  school.  Her 
parents  had  been  appealed  to,  but  although  they  were  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  teacher,  they  were  unable  to  compel  obedience  or  reform 
her  conduct.  The  child  was  very  bright,  not  at  all  timid,  and  belonged 
to  a  good  and  cultivated  home.  I  begged  the  teacher  to  tell  me  more 
explicitly  what  she  did.  She  made  faces,  pounded  and  scratched, 
screamed,  and  used  outrageous  language.  The  teacher  was  almost  afraid 
to  repeat  things  she  had  heard  her  say;  but  on  pressing  her  for  the  worst 
specimen  of  her  talk  said  that  she  had  told  one  girl  with  whom  she  was 
quarreling  that  she  would  '* knock  the  stuffing  out  of  her."  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this,  and  said  that  the  expression  was  simply  a  bit  of 
slang,  and  although  I  should  try  to  cure  a  child  of  using  it,  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  very  heinous,  or  to  have  much  moral  significance  as  used  by 
a  child. 
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However,  the  little  girl  was  brought  to  me  as  to  an  official  authority 
of  whom  she  might  possibly  stand  in  awe.  She  came  into  the  room  with 
a  very  defiant  air  and  an  independent  pride  of  manner.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  moral  aspect  of  her  behavior  had  been  too  exclusively 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  she  was  too  bright  a  child  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  over-statement  of  her  wickedness.  I  took  her  hand  pleasantly,  and 
led  her  to  a  seat  at  my  side.  I  tried  to  disarm  her  obstinacy  by  sympa- 
thetic ease  of  manner,  and  said :  '*  Clara,  I  came  out  in  this  storm  to  see 

what  is  the  matter  that  Miss  thinks  you    must  be  sent  out  of 

school.  Something  that  you  cannot  help,  I  suppose;  let  me  see,  do 
you  suppose  you  are  able  to  do  the  work  like  the  other  girls  ?  Are  you 
sick?"  **  No,**  she  answered  with  some  spirit.  I  reflected  a  moment, 
looking  her  in  the  face  kindly,  and  said :  **  I  wonder  if  you  are  as  bright 
as  the  other  girls.  Can  you  learn  easily — can  you  understand,  or — are 
you  at  all  foolish  ?"  **  No,'*  with  some  determination  and  anger.  **  You 
know  there  are  schools  for  the  poor  little  foolish  children  who  cannot 
study,  and  if  that  is  the  matter  you  could  go  to  one  of  those  schools. 
Let  me  think  ;  how  do  your  eyes  look  ?  You  are  not  crazy,  are  you?  ** 
**  No,"  looking  me  in  the  eye  with  increasing  spirit.  **  You  know  there 
are  places  for  insane  children  who  cannot  help  hurting  or  troubling 
others,  but  you  are  not  one  of  those,  are  you  ?  Can  you  help  doing  the 
things  if  you  wish?"  "  I  can,"  she  said  with  much  decision.  "Well, 
then,  as  your  mother  and  your  teacher  and  I  tell  you  to  do  what  the 
other  girls  do,  and  you  can  do  it  if  you  will,  you  will  do  it,  will  you  not  ? 
Then  we  shall  know  that  you  are  neither  foolish  or  crazy.  Will  you  do 
all  that  your  teacher  tells  you  after  this?'*  "Yes,"  she  said  quite 
meekly.  **I  shall  come  out  to  hear  you  speak  a  piece  if  your  teacher 
will  select  one,  and  you  will  write  and  invite  me  to  come.  Shall  it  be 
next  Wednesday  ? ' '  She  looked  up  brightly  and  pleasantly  and  said : 
"  Yes,  I  will  send  you  word.**  I  received  her  note,  very  prettily  written, 
and  went  out  in  a  few  days  to  hear  her  in  her  turn  come  forward  and  recite 
the  piece  the  teacher  had  required,  and  from  that  day  the  child  made  no 
further  trouble,  but  did  all  the  appointed  work  and  behaved  well  without 
disturbance  in  the  school-room  or  out  of  it. 

I  said  to  myself,  there  is  always  an  open  way  to  a  child's  moral  sense; 
why  knock  at  a  locked  door  when  there  is  an  open  gate  on  some  other 
side  of  the  child*  s  nature.  An  appeal  to  her  pride,  to  her  reason  and  to 
her  will,  proved  more  effectual  than  forced  appeals  to  her  conscience,  and 
her  antagonism  was  overthrown  by  my  natural  way  of  dealing  with  her 
and  my  quiet  expectation  that  she  would  see  the  uselessness  of  further 
opposition. —  TTie  Teacher. 
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Valuable  Suggestions. 

BY  A  SUPEBINTENDET  OP  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Guard  against  the  tendency  to  assign  too  long  lessons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Ambitious  pupils  are  overworked,  and 
some  gel  discouraged. 

2.  Let  signals  be  very  quiet. 

3.  Inform  the  parents  through  the  pupils  that  they  are  always 
welcome  in  the  school-room.  Dissatisfaction  may  often  be  reoaoved  by 
a  visit  from  a  parent. 

4.  Do  not  send  pupils  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  for  small 
offences.     Discipline  them  yourself. 

5.  Avoid  the  spy  system  in  securing  discipline.     Allow  no  tattling. 

6.  Hold  your  pupils  responsible  for  "whziyou  see,  and  not  for  what 
others  say  they  saw. 

7.  Desks  and  window-sills  were  not  made  for  teachers  or  pufnls  to 
sit  upon. 

8.  The  teacher's  chair  should  not  be  occupied  all  the  time. 

9.  The  control  of  a  school  involves  self-control.  Remember,  yoa 
can  never  exhibit  vexation  before  your  pupils  without  losing  their  respect. 

10.  Avoid  hasty  remarks.  They  are  sure  to  be  repeated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  you  mortification. 

11.  If  you  cannot  speak  well  of  your  co-laborers,  say  nothing^. 

12.  Study  something  outside  of  your  routine  work.  Do  not  rest 
contented  unless  you  are  conscious  of  mental  growth. — Educaiumai 
Gazette, 


The  position  of  teacher  in  a  county  school  offers  far  wider  opportuni* 
ties  for  engaging  in  enterprises  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  the 
community  than  that  of  teacher  in  a  town  or  city  graded  school.  On 
account  of  the  few  public  meetings,  entertainments  and  meager  amuse- 
ments, the  country  school  is  more  to  the  children  and  the  community 
than  the  city  school.  The  teacher  necessarily  becomes  more  intimate 
with  the  pupils  and  patrons,  and  if  he  is  influential  and  exerts  his,  influ- 
ence as  he  should,  the  value  of  his  good  work  outside  of  the  school-room 
is  simply  above  price. 

In  the  country  school  the  teacher  must  be  both  principal  and  teacher 
with  all  grades  from  the  first  primary  up  to  the  high  school,  in  the  same 
school ;  hence  should  be  stronger  and  better  equipped  all  round  than  the 
grade  teacher  of  the  city.  The  country  teacher  must  be  able  to  organize 
and  to  lead. 
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There  is  the  literary  society,  the  debating  society  and  other  meetings 
that  should  be  organized,  and,  unless  the  teacher  is  able  to  take  charge 
and  control,  these  opportunities  for  awakening  the  community  and  im* 
proving  the  youth  are  thrown  away. 

To  secure  efficient  country  schools,  a  class  of  strong  and  well  qualified 
young  men  and  women  should  be  employed  ;  mere  boys  and  girls  can 
not  do  the  good  work  demanded  of  an  efficient  country  school. 

But  before  we  may  expect  to  command  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class 
of  teachers  for  our  rural  schools,  and  retain  them  long,  the  wages  must 
be  increased  very  considerably. —  IVesi  Virginia  School  Journal, 


Improve  the  Minutes. 


A  working-girl  sent  the  following  letter  to  an  editor : 

At  the  meeting  of  a  Working-Girls'  Club  a  young  type- writer  said  : 
"  I  have  only  twenty  minutes  a  day  in  which  I  can  read.  That  is  in  my 
lunch-time  at  noon.  I  have  been  reading  trashy  stories,  because  I 
thought  it  was  no  use  trying  to  improve  such  a  little  scrap  of  time.  But 
something  you  said  made  me  think  I  might  get  some  good  out  of  even 
the  few  minutes.  Now  I  am  reading  '  Sesame  and  Lillies.'  What  do 
you  advise  me  to  read  next?  '*  The  leader  of  the  Club  begs  to  pass  on 
the  question.  What  books  are  at  once  compact,  comprehensive  and 
simple,  interesting  and  instructive  enough  to  meet  this  young  girl's  want, 
and  that  of  thousands  more  ?  A  long  list,  drawn  from  many  experiences, 
would  be  very  thankfully  received.  Busy  Girl. 

The  editor  submitted  this  letter  to  a  type- writer  whose  hours  of  work 
left  her  little  or  no  time  for  study,  thinking  that  her  actual  experience 
would  be  more  helpful  than  his  idea  on  the  subject.  She  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Twenty  minutes  are  quite  long  enough  to  accomplish  a  good  deal. 
It  isn't  the  amount  of  time  that  counts,  but  whether  it  is  given  regularly 
to  the  same  thing.  When  I  was  at  school  I  used  to  brush  my  hair  every 
morning  with  a  book  of  poetry  before  me,  and  in  that  way  within  a  year 
learned  almost  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  For  the  last  eight 
months  I  have  had  about  an  hour  a  day,  or  night,  in  which  to  read  or  study. 
I  have  taken  up  a  study  I  did  not  have  at  school.  Though  I  was  often 
tired,  and  there  were  books  I  wanted  to  read  and  people  I  wanted  to 
talk  to,  yet  I  have  now  finished  one  text-book  and  am  beginning  another. 
The  only  way  is  to  keep  at  it.  I  have  never  studied  at  noon-time  ; 
people  who  are  bending  over  a  desk  all  day  ought  then  to  take  some  ex- 
ercise in  the  fresh  air.     Some  of  the  books  I  have  enjoyed  most  are  : 
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"John  Halifax,  Gentlemen,"  **A  Noble  Life/*  everything  Scott  and 
Dickens  have  written,  **  Chronicle  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family," 
"Miss  Young's  Stories,*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Countess  Gisela" 
(Marliit),  "About  Old  Story-Tellers,"  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mend" 
Miss  Seweirs  "History  of  Greece"  and  "  History  of  Rome."  W.  F.  Col- 
lier's "History  of  English  Literature."  "Scottish  Chiefs,"  "Loraa 
Doone,"  **  Westward  Ho,"  **Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  £mers(Hi*s 
**  Conduct  of  Life"  and  "Society  and  Solitude." 


National  Educational  Association  of  the  United   States — Ex- 
ecutive Circular  No.  z. 

Executive  Office,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  November  ii^  rSgi. 
To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  N,  E,  A,: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  held  in  New  York 
City,  October  30,  1891,  after  a  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Association  and  of  the  facts  laid  before  it  in  relation  to  the  next  place 
of  meetins:,  it  was  finally  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  next  Convention  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12th  to  15th,  inclusive,  1892.  The  Council  will 
convene  July  8th. 

The  Association  has  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Educational  authorities 
and  the  Citizens'  Associations  of  Saratoga,  from  the  State  Department  of  Pob- 
lie  Instruction,  and  the  Council  of  City  and  Village  Superintendents  of  the  State. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  of  Railroads  has  granted  a  rate  of  one,  then 
lowest,  first-class,  limited  fare,  plus  two  dollars  (membership  fee)  for  the  round 
trip.  The  two-dollar  membership  fee  is  to  be  collected  by  the  railroads  and 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

We  ask  the  Officers  and  Directors,  representing  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  to  unite  with  us  in  making  this  a  great  Educational  Conventtos. 
that  shall  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Will  each  Director  see :  (i)  That  their  State  and  County  Educational  Asso- 
ciations are  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  attend ;  (2)  that  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented on  the  programme  of  their  State  Association ;  (3)  that  matter  for  tfac 
educational  press  and  for  the  columns  of  newspapers  interested  in  education  is 
furnished  throughout  the  State ;  (4)  that  the  State  Manager  has  his  heartiest  co- 
operation. 

State  Managers  will  be  appointed  in  a  few  days. 

The  Directors  are  requested  to  offer  to  the  President  any  suggestions  thai 
may  occur  to  them  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

E.  H,  COOK, 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  President 

Secretary. 
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Educational  Notes  from  Abroad. 

Germany, — An  elementary  school- master  writes  to  the  Hanover  Courief 
with  regard  to  an  article  on  the  salaries  of  elementary  school-masters.  In  the 
said  article  a  minimum  salary  of  from  {375  to  I450  is  considered  necessary.  The 
school-master  remarks  :  "This  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  present  minimum  sal- 
ary of  $185 — there  are  even  positions  with  a  salary  of  {165  a  year— and  elementary 
school-masters  are  considered  mercenary  by  many  people,  who,  on  principle, 
combat  every  attempt  of  the  teachers  to  bring  their  social  position  in  line  with  their 
education  and  their  work,  and  yet  only  absolute  necessaries  are  included  in  the 
housekeeping  schemes  which  have  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole 
teaching  world,  and  everything  is  reckoned  at  so  modest  a  figure  that  it  would 
require  an  economical  *  Hausvater  *  and  a  clever  *  Hausfrau '  to  manage  on  the 
sums  mentioned." 

The  following  scheme  of  housekeeping,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Springe  Department,  will  afford  an  illustration.  It  is  intended  to  apply 
to  a  small  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two  children,  and  any  one 
who  reads  the  scheme  impartially  will  find  that  only  necessaries  are  included, 
and  that  the  expenditure  is  on  a  most  modest  scale. 

A^'-Daily  Expenditure. 

Coffee  twice  at  4c.  =  8c %  13  69 

Milk  at  4c ' 13  69 

White  bread  at  2>^c 9  13 

Black  bread  at  7>ic 27  38 

Dinner  at  25c f 91  25 

Supper  at  15c 54  76 

B,— Weekly  Expenditure, 
Butter  and  lard  at  50c.    26  00 

C, —  Yearly  Expenditure. 

Fire 25  00 

Light 5  00 

Body,  bed  and  table  linen,  and  washing  thereof. 18  75 

Clothes * 62  50 

Taxes 6  00 

Fire  insurance 2  50 

Doctor  and  druggist 7  50 

Books,  papers,  music,  writing  materials  and  stamps 18  75 

Renewal  of  furniture  and  keeping  it  in  repair 7  50 

Pocket  money 7  50 

Journeys 6  25 

Unexpected  expenditure 7  50 

Life  insurance 18  75 

Sum  total ^430  40 

Compulsory  Education. — Concerning  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in 
England  there  is  little  known  in  this  country,  hence  a  plain  statement  of  fact 
may  be  welcome.  The  **  Elementary  Education  Act,*'  of  August  9,  1870,  pro- 
vides as  follows: 
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Every  school  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Edn- 
cation  Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes: 
Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five  years,  nor  more 
than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed*  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  sach  children 
(unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school ;  imposing  penalties 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-laws.  Any  of  the  following  grounds  shall  be  a  rea- 
sonable excuse — namely  :  (i)  that  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some 
other  manner ;  (2)  that  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  br 
sickness,  or  any  unavoidable  cause ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school 
open  which  the  child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe."  These  by-laws  were  issued  by  the  different  school 
boards,  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  published  in  the  appendices 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Education  Department.  There  still  existed  boroughs 
and  parishes  enough  which  did  nothing  at  all  in  this  matter. 

To  amend  this  Elementary  Act,  other  acts  were  passed  in  1873,  ^^7^>  i879*  ^o^ 
1880,  among  which  that  of  1876  is  most  important  as  to  compulsory  attendance. 
Sections  4  and  12  of  chapter  79,  run  as  follows :  (4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instmc- 
tion  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and,  if  such  parent  fail  to  perform  sncfa 
duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties  as  are  provided  by  this  acL 
(12)  Where  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with,  without  any  reasonable 
excuse,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  local  authority, 
may,  if  it  think  fit,  order  as  follows :  In  the  first  case  of  non-compliance,  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  court  tfaal 
he  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  court 
may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  cost,  five  shillings ;  but  if  the 
parent  satisfies  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  as  aforesaid;  the 
court  may,  without  Inflicting  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
day  industrial  school.  Moreover,  this  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
school  attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school 
board  has  not  been  elected. 

The  Act  of  1880,  which  is  very  short,  provides  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  make  by-laws  for  those  districts  which  have  not  made  them  for  them- 
selves. By  it  compulsion  was  first  fully  and  universally  established.  AH  public 
elementary  schools  are  administered  by  these  acts,  as  well  as  by  codes,  of  which 
a  new  one  is  issued  every  year. 


Notes. 

'*  I'm  bound  to  have  sunshine  in  my  house/'  said  a  bright-faced,  cherry- 
voiced  West  Philadelphia  matron.  "I  mean  the  sunshine  that  comes  from  a 
happy  disposition.  Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  because  there  is  a  want  of 
prayers  or  virtue  at  home,  but  simply  because  home  lacks  sunshine.  A  chiW 
needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers  need  sunbeams.  Children  look  beyond  the 
present  moment,  though  many  of  us  think  they  don't.  If  a  thing  pleases,  they 
are  apt  to  see  it.  If  home  is  the  place  where  faces  are  sour  and  voices  harsh, 
and  fault-finding  in  the  ascendant,  they  will  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  else* 
where.  The  great  study  of  my  life  is  to  make  my  husband  and  children  happy. 
Come  out  to  my  house  some  day,  Mr.  Reporter,  and  see  if  it  isn't  so.* — ZHcksom 
Normal. 
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Good  Manners  for  Young  People — Be  your  natural  self,  and  take  no 
thought  of  the  consequences.  Other  people  don't  observe  you  half  as  much  as 
you  imagine.  In  a  crowd  the  truth  is  that  you  are  likely  to  be  forgotten,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Of  course,  if  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  dress  as  the  society  of  the 
rich  requires,  keep  out  of  that  society.  You  can  find  your  own  place,  and  you 
will  enjoy  it  more ;  nay,  you  will  enjoy  it  only,  for  in  the  other  you  can  have  no 
pleasure  at  all. 

Many  young  people  are  distressed  because  they  fear  they  may  not  make  an 
exhibition  of  themselves  in  society  which  represents  their  real  value.  They  are 
troubled  lest  they  shall  be  misunderstood ,  put  down  lower  than  they  belong, 
not  rated  high  enough.  Hence  they  make  an  effort  to  convince  those  whom 
they  meet  that  they  are  of  some  consequence.  But  all  that  is  a  waste  of  energy, 
of  thought,  anxiety,  and  ambition.  It  fails  of  its  purpose,  and  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  very  effect  which  it  seeks  to  prevent.  It  generates  a  self-consciousness 
that  breeds  embarrassment  in  turn,  and  consequent  inability  to  make  the  desired 
revelation,  and  create  the  hoped-for  impression. 

Learn  to  lorget  all  about  yourself,  how  you  appear,  what  other  people  may 
be  thinking  of  you  ;  and  then  they  will  see  you  as  you  really  are,  and  as  you 
really  are  you  are  a  far  more  engaging  and  interesting  individual  than  you  can 
be  when  thoughts  oi  the  show  you  are  making  of  yourself  destroy  your  natural 
manner  and  expression.  Civility  never  goes  amiss.  A  young  girl  who  looks  on 
old  married  men  as  not  worth  her  consideration  or  her  gracious  courtesy,  is 
likely  to  find  out  that  she  has  made  a  sad  mistake.  A  young  man  who  has  no 
attention  to  bestow  on  women  who  have  passed  the  age  which  he  thinks  is  alone 
attractive,  may  find  that  he  has  lost  valuable  allies  in  his  career. —  Theodore 
Temple^  in  The  Chatauquan  for  December. 

A  SCHOOL  is  unpardonably  inefficient  if  ^does  not  foster  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliant  ^Q.\\\\\.^ .—Principal  G.  B,  Files. 

I  HAVE  seen  manners  that  make  a  similar  impression  with  personal  beauty  ; 
that  give  the  like  exhilaration,  and  refine  us  like  that ;  and,  in  memorable  expe- 
riences, they  are  suddenly  better  than  beauty,  and  make  that  superfluous  and 
ugly.  But  they  must  be  marked  by  fine  perception,  the  acquaintance  with  real 
beauty.  Then  they  must  be  inspired  by  the  good  heart.  There  is  no  beautifier 
of  complexion,  or  form,  or  behavior,  like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain, 
around  us. — Emerson. 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  if  it  be  to  boil  an  egg.  Man- 
ners are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of 
love— now  repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last  a  rich  varnish, 
with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed,  and  its  details  adorned.— J5>«^r5^». 

The  American  Teacher  has  the  following  summary  of  the  flogging  record 
of  John  Jacob  Hanberle,  a  German  schoolmaster.  He  kept  a  "  flogging  diary  " 
during  the  fifty-one  years  of  his  pedagogical  reign,  and  in  it  he  recorded  911,527 
strokes  of  the  cane,  124,000  of  the  rod,  20,989  with  the  ruler,  10,235  boxes  on 
the  ear,  7,905  pulls  of  the  ear,  1,115,800  blows  with  the  knuckles  on  the  head, 
and  threatened  1,707  children  with  punishment  that  he  did  not  administer.  This 
made  a  grand  (?)  total  of  2,190,327  punishments  of  various  kinds  in  fifty-one 
years,  or  an  average  of  abou^  150  a  day,  or  about  75  genuine  flogging  blows  and 
an  equal  number  of  *' knuckles  raps."  As  the  sessions  were  longer  then  than 
-now,  it  left  him  perhaps  twenty  per  hour;  but  as  he  could  get  those  in  on  one 
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boy  in  about  three  minutes,  there  was  really  less  interruption  than  mis^t  be  so|>- 
posed. 

He  made  777  boys  kneel  on  hard  round  peas,  631  kneel  on  a  sharp  piece  of 
hard  wood,  and  5,001  ride  an  uncomfortable  "square"  wooden  horse.  He  also 
made  22,763  children  memorize  for  punishment  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism. 

Training  Little  Children  in  School-Room  Ways.— Before  beginning 
the  actual  work  of  the  class,  the  beginners  should  be  trained  in  school- room 
ways. 

1.  How  to  enter  the  room  and  pass  to  the  seat. 

2.  How  to  sit  in  correct  position. 

3.  How  to  rise  and  stand  properly. 

4.  How  to  pass  to  class  in  front  of  room,  and  how  to  turn  and  pass  back  to 
their  seats. 

5.  Where  to  place  slate  and  pencil. 

6.  How  to  put  away  the  slate,  and  how  to  take  it  out  of  the  desk. 
Methods  of  procedure  ; 

1.  Give  one  signal  at  a  time. 

Give  it  but  once  after  it  has  been  explained. 

2.  Work  slowly. 

3.  Let  your  language  be  very  simple. 

4.  See  that  your  directions  are  followed  in  every  particular. 

5.  Speak  in  a  pleasant,  firm  voice. 

6.  Commend  as  often  as  you  see  real  endeavor. 

7.  Do  not  threaten. 

8.  Try  to  take  the  place  of  a  wise,  loving  mother. 


Book  Notices. 

STARLAND.  Being  talks  with  young  people  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 
By  Sir  Robert  Stowell  Ball,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  authctr 
of  "The  Story  of  the  Heavens,*'  &c.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Cou 
1892.    Mailing  price,  |i.  10. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  provides  each  Christmastide  a  coarse 
of  lectures  specially  addressed  to  a  juvenile  audience.  In  1881  and  again  in 
1887  this  duty  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Ball.  This  volume  is  the  outcome 
of  those  two  courses.  The  language  is  plain  and  simple,  and  the  author  has 
been  able  to  present  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  Astronomy  in  a  way  that 
is  intelligible,  and  hence  interesting,  to  the  little  folks.  We  take  pleasure  ia 
commending  it  to  our  readers. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  FRENCH  LYRICS.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  B.  L.  Bo  wen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  to 
Ohio  State  University.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1891.    Price,  65  cents. 

The  patriotic  songs  of  the  Revolution  have  been  made  the  starting  point 
In  selections  from  individual  poets,  prominence  has  been  given  to  B6ranger  and 
Hugo,  while  not  a  few  selections  have  been  made  from  others.  The  obfect  of 
the  volume— to  furnish  students  with  material  for  an  introductory  study  of  Ijrric 
poetry—seems  to  have  been  well  carried  out.    It  contains  some  choice  gems. 
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LE  MISANTHROPE.  Comedie  par  I.  B.  P.  de  Molifire.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1891.     Price,  25  cents. 

One  of  the  texts  published  by  this  enterprising  firm  in  its  International  Mod- 
ern language  Series— a  series  designed  to  cover  a  Preparatory,  Elementary, 
Intermediate  and  University  course  in  both  French  and  German. 

A  BRIEF  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTIONS 
AND  EXERCISES.  By  A.  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Sanscrit  in  Nebraska  University.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.    1891.    Price,  85  cents. 

It  is  intended  primarily  for  college  classes  and  such  students  generally  as 
would  begin  reading  Spanish  without  waste  of  time^  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  its  grammar. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  POETRY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert 
S.  Cook,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    1891.    Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

Those  interested  in  English  literature  will  be  glad  to  have  access  to  this 
convenient  edition  of  Shelley's  Defense  of  Poetry. 

ETHICS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  C.  C.  Everett,  Bussey  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Harvard  University,  &c.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1891.  Mailing 
price,  60  cents. 

It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  little  manual  on  a  very  important  subject. 

SHORT  COURSES  OF  READING  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  C.  T. 
Winchester,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Wesleyan  University. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  in  press  and  will  shortly  issue  this  little  book.  It 
lays  out  five  short  courses  of  reading  from  the  most  prominent  writers  in  pure 
literature  of  the  last  three  centuries,  beginning  with  Marlowe  and  ending  with 
Tennyson.  Each  of  these  courses  is  followed  by  a  supplementary  course,  some- 
what longer,  for  those  who  have  time  for  more  extended  reading ;  so  that  the 
shorter  and  longer  courses,  taken  together,  represent  with  considerable  fullness 
the  progress  of  our  literature  in  its  best  specimens  from  the  Elizabethan  period 
to  the  present  day.  The  book  contains  also  information  as  to  the  best  editions 
for  student  use,  with  extended  and  well-chosen  lists  of  critical  and  biographical 
authorities. 

ALL  AROUND  THE  YEAR,  1892.  Entirely  new  design  in  colors.  By  J. 
Pauline  Sunter.  Printed  on  heavy  card-board,  gilt  edges,  with  chain,  tassels 
and  ring.     Boxed.     Price.  50  cents. 

This  most  charming  calendar  is  composed  of  heavy,  gilt-edged  cards,  tastily 
tied  with  white  silk  cord,  and  a  delicate,  silvered  chain  attached,  by  which  they 
may  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  elsewhere,  and  are  so  arranged  on  rings  that  they 
may  be  turned  over  as  each  month  shall  be  needed  for  reference. 

It  is  a  study  for  an  artist— in  fact,  twelve  studies  in  art,  of  original  and  beau- 
tiful designs,  and  worked  out  in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art — so  quaint 
and  bright  and  sweet  that  one  is  charmed  beyond  expression. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  charming  piece  of  work,  a  thorough  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
and  sure  to  win  a  welcome  wherever  it  goes. 

They  are  of  convenient  size,  four  and  one-fourth  by  five  and  a  half  inches, 
and  in  their  neat  boxes,  take  the  lead  among  the  calendars  of  the  season. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CRITIC'S  TABLET.    For  use  in  Literary  Societies,  Lye 

and  classes  in  English,  Elocution,  and  Oratory.  By  Robert  I.  Fulton,  A.  M^ 
and  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  A.  M.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  By  mail, 
post-paid,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  idea,  on  a  new  plan,  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
class-room  and  literary  society,  the  authors  having  used  a  private  edition  for  two 
years.  It  is  a  system  by  which  a  large  number  of  criticisms  can  be  made  00  a 
speaker  in  the  limited  time  usually  allotted  to  a  speech.  It  records  these  criti- 
cisms for  future  guidance,  thus  helping  the  student  to  correct  his  faults  and  im« 
prove  in  the  art  of  speakinvc.  It  enables  the  critic  to  keep  his  attention  upoo 
the  speaker;  gives  an  orderly  and  systematic  plan  for  criticising  correctly  and 
helpfully,  and  suggests  remedies  for  prevailing  faults.  Full  and  explicit  directions 
for  use  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each  sheet. 
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Written  Examinations. 

The  value  of  examinations,  both  as  means  of  education  and  as  tests  of  pro- 
motion, now  and  then  attracts  the  attention  of  the  general  public,and  is  a  subject 
of  constant  and  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  the  best  educators.  How  to  pass 
pupils  from  one  grade  to  another  without  undue  friction  and  unnecessary  strain, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfactorily  test  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  do  the  work 
already  gone  over,  is  a  serious  problem.  The  necessity  for  some  test  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  thinking  men.  The  business  man  does  not  willingly 
advance  an  employee  to  higher  and  more  responsible  work  till  he  has  shown 
his  ability  to  do  that  work  faithfully  and  skillfully. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  that  the  need  of  some  test  in  passing  pupils  along 
the  successive  steps  of  their  education  is  an  accepted  necessity.  What  shall  that 
test  be  ?  The  advancement  of  pupils  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  has  been 
tried,  and  found  unsatisfactory.  And  in  these  latter  days,  when  this  plan  has 
been  attempted  again,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  it  with  a  wiines 
examination.  The  oral  examination,  while  presenting  some  advantages,  has 
been  found  impracticable  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  concerned.  The 
written  examination,  as  shown  by  the  opinions  of  educators  generally,  and  its 
almost  universal  use,  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  test  yet  dis- 
covered. Every  pupil  has  precisely  the  same  questions ;  is  put  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  with  every  other  pupil — is  not  required  to  answer  on  the  spur  ci 
the  moment  as  in  oral  exercises,  but  is  allowed  to  think  over  the  questions  pro- 
pounded, and  to  write  down  the  results  of  his  very  best  judgment  in  regard  to 
them ;  is  largely  free  from  the  embarrassing  excitement  involved  in  the  oraJ 
method.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the 
answer  a  mature  consideration  that  will  assign  a  true  value  to  the  answer  and 
be  entirely  just  to  the  pupil.  It  protects  the  pupil  in  large  degree  from  the 
effects  of  any  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher;  for  the  work  is  open  to  inspec- 
tion ;  and  it  protects  the  teacher  from  the  unjust  complaints  of  unreasonable 
parents.    That  this  test  is  not  perfect  is  felt  by  none  more  than  by  the  teachers 
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themselves,  and  every  true  teacher  is  always  striving  to  remedy  its  defects  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  fall  short  of  absolutely 
reliable  results;  nevertheless,  it  is  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  test  yet  devised. 

Moreover,  written  examinations  have  an  intrinsic  value — a  value  aside  from 
their  usefulness  as  tests.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  an  inspector  of  the  English  schools, 
and  a  thoughtful  observer  and  careful  student  of  the  effects  of  the  written  exami- 
nation, says  of  it :  '*It  is  also  a  valuable  educational  instrument.  It  teaches 
method,  promptness,  self-reliance ;  it  demands  accuracy  and  fulness  of  memory, 
concentrated  attention,  and  the  power  to  shape  and  arrange  our  thoughts. 
Moreover,  behind  all  these  qualities  lies  something  which  a  mental  physiologist 
would  call  massiveness  or  robustness  of  brain,  or  which  we  call  energy  of  mind. 
♦  *  *  Until  you  subject  him  [the  pupil]  to  the  test  of  writing,  you  have  no  secu- 
rity that  he  has  grasped  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or  that  he  is  master  of  the  links 
that  bind  one  part  of  that  subject  to  another  "  The  conditions  under  which  a 
pupil  must  pass  a  written  examination  "  are  in  themselves  a  discipline  in  self- 
possession  and  self-mastery."  **  In  their  proper  place  [written]  examinations 
have  done  great  service  to  education,  and  are  capable  of  doing  yet  more." 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  doubts  the  great  value  of  reviews.  The  weekly  review 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  gather  into  a  clear,  connected, 
and  related  whole  the  knowledge  which  has  been  studied  in  detail  and  in  sepa- 
rate portions  during  the  preceding  days.  So  the  monthly  reviews  broaden, 
clarify,  systematize,  and  impress  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  month's  work. 
These  require  higher  mental  qualities,  and  are  more  efficacious  in  broadening 
and  training  the  mind.  The  semiannual  reviews,  which  precede  the  written 
examinations,  carry  this  work  still  further  forward,  systematize  and  impress  far 
more  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  term,  show  far  better  the  relations  of  its  seve- 
ral items,  and  stimulate  and  train  in  far  higher  degree  the  mental  faculties.  A 
pupil  may  recite  perfectly  his  daily  recitations,  yet  not  have  sufficient  mental 
development  to  take  the  same  high  stand  in  the  weekly  reviews.  The  same  is 
true  in  still  higher  degree  of  the  monthly  and  semi-annual  reviews.  It  may  be 
no  fault  of  the  pupil ;  his  deportment,  his  disposition  to  study,  his  faithfulness 
may  be  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but  he  is  unable  to  grasp  so  large  a  thought.  As 
well  expect  to  pour  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  pint  cup,  or  expect  the  steps  of  a 
little  child  to  equal  those  of  a  full-grown,  vigorous  man.  To  those  who  are  pre- 
pared, however,  to  meet  these  requirements  successfully,  the  written  test  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  pupil  is  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  ;  he 
must  arrange  and  systematize  for  himself  his  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  stimulates  him  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He  hunts  up  the 
facts  and  principles  that,  perhaps,  have  lain  dormant  in  his  mind,  considers  the 
relations  of  all  parts  of  his  subject,  and  applies  them  with  his  very  best  judg- 
ment to  the  question  in  hand.  In  the  few  days  of  examination  the  pupil  not 
unfrequently  makes  more  perceptible  progress,  based,  it  is  true,  on  his  previous 
work,  but  progress  more  perceptible  to  himself  than  during  all  the  preceding 
time  of  the  term. 

A  gentleman  who  had  himself  passed  the  ordeal  of  rigid  written  examina- 
tions, says  strongly : 

"  The  facts  and  principles  that  I  had  been  studying  were  so  clearly  and  for- 
cibly impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  work  of  the  examination  that  I  felt  when  it 
was  over  that  I  had  never  really  known  the  subject  before." 
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This  corresponds,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  has  passed  this  ordeal,  though  he  may  not  at  the  time  appreciate  the 
fact,  or  be  able  to  explain  it.  An  inability  to  classify  and  systematize  reasonably 
well  one's  knowledge  in  this  way  is  a  sure  indication  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
undertake  more  advanced  work.  To  compel  the  child  to  attempt  it  is  a  real 
unkindness  and  a  grave  educational  blunder.  As  well  attempt  to  compel  a  child 
to  digest  all  the  food  that  can  possibly  be  crammed  into  its  stomach,  or  to  liit 
a  weight  that  is  far  beyond  its  utmost  capacities. 

Again  they  cultivate  self-reliance,  I  do  not  mean  self-conceit,  though  they 
sometimes  unfortunately  cultivate  this  too.  They  show  the  pupil  that  the  hooois 
and  rewards  of  life  are  not  to  be  secured  without  labor  and  sacrifice.  His  sac* 
cess  in  his  examinations  gives  him  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  encour- 
ages him  to  undertake  and  grapple  with  still  higher  problems.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  teaches  him  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  his  best  efforts.  The 
pupil  who  fails  is,  of  course,  discouraged,  just  as  men  are  discouraged  by  failures 
in  their  enterprises.  Yet  men  who  fail,  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  true  men,  take 
their  bearings  afresh,  and  with  no  less  energy  but  with  more  care  and  better 
judgment,  renew  the  struggle  for  success.  Why  should  not  boys  do  likewise? 
The  idea  which  obtains  with  some  parents  and  teachers  that  they  must  bear  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  which  come  to  the  children  committed  to  their 
care  instead  of  teaching  the  children  themselves  to  bear  them  patiently  and 
cheerfully,  is  a  very  unwise  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  parent  and  teacher  to 
sympathize  with  the  child  and  help  him  in  every  reasonable  way  to  bear  them 
himself.  So  then  if  our  school  studies  and  exercises  have  given  our  pupils  the 
mastery  of  their  mental  powers,  and  have  shown  them  that  they  are  able  suc- 
cessfully to  use  them,  we  have  taught  them  an  invaluable  lesson. 

It  is  objected  that  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  immense  nervous  strain.  Xo 
doubt  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  statement.  There  is  little,  however, 
in  an  examination  properly  considered  to  greatly  increase  the  nervous  strain. 
Most  of  it  is  due  to  the  unwise  urging  of  parents  and  teachers  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  examination  as  a  frightful  ogre  calculated  to  inspire  mortal  terror. 
If  children  are  taught  that  the  examination  is  only  a  somewhat  more  formal 
development  of  the  daily  work,  that  it  is  the  same  in  kind;  and  that  good, 
faithful  and  successful  work  during  the  term  gives  reasonable  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  the  examination,  we  think  that  this  strain  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
"It  is  good  for  us  all  through  life,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "to  have  in  reserve  the 
power  of  putting  special  energy  into  our  work  at  particular  emergencies.  Such 
emergencies  occur  occasionally  in  after  life  when  we  do  not  think  of  effort  *  * 
when  the  whole  faculty  and  strength  are  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  one 
practical  problem,  or  the  achievement  of  the  one  object  of  strong  desire.  ♦  • 
For  one  authentic  case  of  permanent  injury  to  the  health  of  a  school  boy  or  girl 
from  too  much  mental  exercise,  there  are  twenty  examples  of  scholars  who 
suffer  from  idleness  or  inaction." 

Again,  it  is  said  that  many  children  who  have  stood  well  during  the  year 
fail  in  examination  on  account  of  nervous  excitement.  We  are  convinced  from 
long  experience  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  pupil  who 
ought  to  pass  an  examination  fails  from  nervousness.  Some  pupils  possessing 
quick  minds,  but  who  are  lacking  in  application— who  have  studied  enough  to 
keep  up  a  high  standing  in  the  daily  recitation,  but  have  not  studied  enough  to 
gain  a  reasonably  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  do  fail  in  examination. 
They  deserve  little  sympathy,  and  need  an  important  lesson.    Then  there  are 
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good,  faithful  plodders,  whose  deportment  is  all  that  can  be  asked,  whose  faith- 
fulness as  students  cannot  be  excelled,  yet  whose  mental  powers  act  slowly  and 
do  not  readily  grasp  the  subjects  of  study.  These  fail.  They,  nevertheless,  com- 
mand our  highest  respect  and  warmest  sympathy.  Yet  their  powers  develop 
slowly,  and  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  doing  them  not  simply  an  unkindness 
but  a  serious  wrong,  should  we  push  them  forward  to  more  advanced  work. 
Such  pushing,  in  our  experience,  means  generally  continued  failure.  Others,  of 
course,  fail  who  have  by  their  idleness  and  bad  conduct  forfeited  even  the  most 
remote  claim  to  success. 

That  the  schools  may  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  community  in 
which  they  are  established  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  standard  strictly  and 
impartially  enforced.  Aye,  and  that  they  may  hold  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  children  themselves,  ^o  experiment  yet  devised  equals  the  written 
examination  in  presenting  so  fair  a  test,  one  so  satisfactory  to  pupils  and  patrons, 
and  one  in  which  any  irregularities  or  wrongs  can  be  so  readily  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent inspection. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


Beautiful  Sunday-School  Exercise  for  Christmas — S.  W.  Straub  & 
Co.,  243  State  street,  have  just  published  §  beautiful  Christmas  exercise  for  Sun- 
day-schools called  **  Christmas  Joy !"  Price,  5  cents.  It  consists  of  appropriate 
Scripture  readings,  charming  songs,  recitations,  etc.;  all  very  appropriate  and 
interesting. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  us  with  that  popular  juvenile,  Harper's  Young 
People,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  our 
regular  readers  a  portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  portrait  is  11x14 
inches  in  size,  and  is  printed  upon  paper  suitable  for  framing.  It  bears  no 
advertisement.  It  is  after  the  original  in  the  Naval  Museum  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  the  portrait  is  to  write  to  Harper's 
Young  People,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  mention  this  paper,  and  enclose  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage.  This  portrait,  when  framed,  will  be  found  a 
capital  thing  for  any  school-room,  and  very  timely  at  the  opening  of  the  Colum- 
bian anniversary  year. 

All  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  as  it 
contains  many  articles  of  great  value.  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
S.  E.  Winbolt*s  paper,  **The  Schools  at  Oxford.'*  This  is  an  account  of  the 
work  and  the  examinations  that  are  necessary  for  a  degree  from  the  University. 
The  paper  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing:  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
attaining  a  degree  in  the  English  and  American  universities. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article,  "  Count  Tolstoi  at  Home,"  an  account  of 
a  visit  paid  to  the  celebrated  author  and  his  family  at  their  summer  home  in 
Tfila,  a  day's  journey  south  from  Moscow.  This  is  written  by  Miss  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood,  the  translator  of  many  of  the  novelist's  works. 

Among  other  noteworthy  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  final  installment  of 
Mrs.  Cathcrwood's  "  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John ;  Part  I  of  Henry  James's  •*  The 
Chaperon ;  Part  II  of  Professor  James  B.  Thayer's  very  able  paper  on  the  legal 
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status  of  the  Indians— **A  People  Without  Law";  Professor  W.  J.  Stfllman's 
essay  on  "Journalism  and  Literature."  There  are  also  the  customary  moathijr 
*•  Comment  on  New  Books'*  and  the  "  Contributors'  Club." 

A  very  attractive  account  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Industry/'  by  Edwin 
A.  Barber,  is  to  appear  in  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  figures  of  early  American  ware,  the  apparatus  used  in  making 
it,  etc.  This  is  the  tenth  article  in  the  monthly's  illustrated  series  on  American 
industries. 

Volcanoes  in  Connecticut  are  what  very  few  persons  would  expect  to  find, 
but  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  has  found  a  place  near  Meriden  where  they  have 
been,  and  will  describe  his  discoveries  in  a  fully-illustrated  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber Popular  Science  Monthly, 

The  fourth  and  last  of  Prof.  Frederick  Starr's  papers  on  Dress  and  Adorn- 
ment in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  appear  in  December.  It  deals  with 
Religious  Dress,  including  the  dress  of  religious  officers,  of  worshippers,  of  vic- 
tims, of  mourners,  amulets,  and  charms,  and  the  religious  meaning  of  motila- 
tions.    It  will  be  copiously  illustrated. 

An  invention  that  bids  fair  to  work  a  revolution  in  printing,  namely.  Type- 
casting Machmes,  will  be  described  in  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
by  P.  D.  Ross.  A  cut  of  each  of  the  two  forms  will  be  given.  These  machioes 
are  used  by  several  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  ordered  for  a  number  of  others. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  Training  of  Dogs  will  be  given  by  Dr,  Wesley 
Mills  in  the  December  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  article  will  contain  pic- 
tures of  a  number  of  champion  hunting-dogs. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  issue  shortly  a  beginner's  book  in  Okl 
English  (Anglo  Saxon),  by  George  Hempl,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  It  will  consist  of  elementary  grammar  and  easy  texts  suitable 
as  introductory  to  advanced  grammar  and  reading,  though  sufficient  for  the 
usual  course  in  Old  English  in  Colleges  that  give  but  one  course,  and  in  Higti 
Schools. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Racine's  "  Esther,"  edited  by  Prot 
I.  H.  B.  Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 

The  tragedy  of  **  Esther  "  is  not  only  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Angnstao 
Age  of  French  Literature,  but  it  is  the  easiest  and  also  the  shortest  of  these. 
Hence  it  is  a  particularly  good  text  to  put  into  the  hands  of  moderately  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  French  language,  who  can  thus  early  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  very  best  that  French  writers  have  produced. 

For  such  students,  whether  at  school  or  college,  the  present  edition  bas  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  text  has  been  modernized  throughout.  The  introdnc- 
tion  briefly  summarizes  the  life  of  Racine,  the  development  of  French  tragedy, 
and  lastly  the  history  and  chief  excellences  of  the  play  of  "  Esther."  The  notes 
and  appendices  are  intended  to  make  clear  such  matters  of  history  or  grammar 
as  offer  any  difficulty,  or  to  emphasize  that  which  may  be  especially  instructive 
from  a  literary,  historical,  or  grammatical  point  of  view. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  "  Reading  and  Speaking:  Familiar 
Talks  to  Young  Men  who  would  Speak  well  in  public."  By  Brainard  Gardner 
Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Cornell  University. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  help  young  men  to  a  natural,  comfortable,  manly, 
forceful  manner  of  speech  in  public.    To  accomplish  this,  the  author  ofiers  maoy 
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suggestions  not  usually  found  in  print.  He  suggests  methods  whereby  the  reader 
may  ascertain  for  himself  what  faults  he  has— faults  of  breathing,  faults  of  articu- 
lation, faults  of  voice  production,  faults  of  manner,  faults  of  gesture,  and  the  like. 
The  reader  is  also  tofd  how  these  faults  may  be  cured. 

Special  importance  is  given  to  the  theory  of  Sentential  Delivery,  as  based 
on  the  systems  of  Walker  and  Mandeville. 

President  F.  A.  Walker's  standard  works  on  "Money"  aind  on  "Wages" 
are  attracting  much  attention  in  England,  whither  several  editions  have  been  sent, 
and  where  reference  to  them  in  the  University  Extension  circulars  is  more  fre- 
quent than  to  any  other  books  upon  the  subjects.  The  demand  for  a  popular 
edition  in  this  country  and  in  England  will  shortly  be  met  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  who  will  issue  the  two  works  at  a  materially  lower  price  than  here- 
tofore. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  publish  "  Business  Law,"  prepared 
with  much  care  by  Alonzo  P.  Weed,  a  well-known  attorney. 

This  is  not  only  a  useful  text-book  for  business  colleges  and  the  business 
courses  of  schools  and  academies,  but  it  is  no  less  desirable  for  the  desk  of  the 
business  man.  It  treats  briefly  but  very  clearly  of  just  the  topics  about  which 
an  active  business  man  is  in  every  day  need  of  information  :  such  as  contracts, 
negotiable  paper,  agency,  partnership,  the  transportation  of  goods,  deeds,  mort- 
gages, leases,  collection  laws,  interest,  patents,  etc.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  differences  in  the  different  state  laws  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Teachers 
will  also  find  the  questions  and  exercises  contained  in  this  volume  a  most  impor- 
tant help  in  their  work. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  announce  for  immediate  publication 
**  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature  "  (i2mo,  cloth  binding,  470  pages).  Price, 
$1.00  net,  postpaid.  This  book  contains  complete  masterpieces  from  the  works 
of  the  following  thirteen  authors  of  America,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  each: 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Irving,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Franklin,  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
O'Reilly,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Everett,  and  Webster. 

The  Masterpieces  was  recently  adopted  by  the  school  board  of  the  City  of 
Boston  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  a  reading  book  in  the  highest  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools.  "The  considerations  that  guided  in  the  make-up  of  the 
book  were  that  the  various  authors  should  be  represented  by  characteristic  and 
noted  productions.  That  they  should  be  inspiring  and  uplifting  in  the  influences 
upon  life  and  character,  and  fitted  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  developing  a 
sense  of  what  literature  is,  both  in  form  and  in  spirit."  The  book  is  also  well 
adapted  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies  for  the  study  of  American  litera- 
ture. It  contains  helpful  notes  in  addition  to  the  biographical  sketches.  The 
book  should  commend  itself  to  all  who  are  interested  in  placing  the  best  and 
most  enduring  literature  in  the  hands  of  young  people. 


The  Masazines. 

It  is  worth  everybody's  while  to  buy  the  November  WIDE  AWAKE,  for  three  notable  features: 
"The  Boyhood  of  Hawthorne,"  by  his  relative,  Mrs.  Richard  Manning,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  which  is  full 
of  family  anecdote,  and  elves  a  photograph  of  the  first  portrait  painted  of  Hawthorne;  the  closing 
chapters  of  Margaret  Sidney's  famous  Peppers  serial;  and  "Nolan,"  a  ballad  bv  Mrs.  Laura  E  Rich- 
ards, giving  the  tragic  stor>'  of  the  bearer  of  Raglan's  dispatch  to  Lucan's  "Light  Brigade,"  when 
they  made  the  famous  "charge"  at  Balaklava.  Wide  Awake  is  la.40  a  year.  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  December.  Contents:  A  Fair  Blocka4e>Br«aker.  b>  T.  O 
De  Leon  Negro  Superstitions,  by  Sara  M.  Handy.  Undefined,  bv  William  H.  Hayne.  Literature 
in  the  South  since  the  War,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  An  Antique,  by  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr.  A  Mocca- 
sin among  the  Hobbys,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  At  a  Florist's,  by  Charles  Washtn^oa  CoJe> 
man.  The  Majesty  of  the  Law— A  Talk  with  Colonel  Tohn  R.  Fellows.  On  House- Famishing,  b^ 
Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.    With  the  Wits  (illustrated  by  leading  artists). 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.  Contents  for  January,  1892:  Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forward  m 
Education,  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University.  Secondare-  Education  m 
Census  Years,  by  James  H  Blodgett,  U.  S.  Census  Office,  Washington^  D.  C.  The  OVeek  Method  oc 
Performing  Arithmetical  Operations,  by  John  Tetlow,  Head-Master  Girl's  High  and  Latin  School 
Boston.  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Professor  of  English  in  Havrrfncd 
College.  When  Should  the  Study  of  Philosophy  Begin?  by  B.  C.  Burt,  formerly  Oocent  in  Htstary 
of  Philosophy  at  Clark  University.  News  from  Abroad:  Belgium— England — France — Greece.  Hocae 
News.  Letters  to  the  Editor,  l^ditorial.  Reviews:  Oilman  and  Jackson's  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art; 
^  Everett's  Ethics  for  Young  People;  Seelye's  Duty;  Goodwin's  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  CoC- 
'  lege;  Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Exchanges.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  New  York,  Chicaco, 
and  London;  Otto  Harrassowitz,  Leipsic. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  for  November  is  strong  in  every  department.  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin,  points  out  in  a  striking  way  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  smaU  college,  nom 
that  great  universities  have  been  developed.  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  has  a  scholarly  paper  oa  the 
Literature  of  Education,  that  is  full  of  information  and  suggestion  as  to  the  Teacher's  readii^. 
Miss  Annie  Tolman  Smith  describes  in  detail  the  provisions  made  in  Europe  for  the  Pensioning  ci 
Superanuated  Teachers,  and  suggests  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  Pplic>*  here.  Prof.  Willuia  B. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  a  novel  article  entitled  '•Twelve  versus  Ten."  argocs 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Decimal  System  of  Numeration.  The  discussions  on  City  School  Super- 
vision  and  Practice  Teaching  are  continued  by  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  There  are  also  articles  on  Women  as  Teaclwrs: 
Recent  «  hanges  in  the  Regent's  Examinations  in  New  York;  The  New  School  Law  for  Sc  Panl. 
Minn.;  The  Socratic  Method  of  Teaching,  and  The  Educated  Proletariat  of  Germany.  The  book 
reviews  are  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton;  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard;  Prof.  F.  H.  Gid- 
dings,  of  Bym  Mawr;  President  C.  F.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University;  Prof.  Henrj-  C.  Join- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  editors.    The  Editorial  discussions  are  full  and  timely. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.  Contents  for  December  :  The  Rise  of  the  Potten 
Industry,  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Colnmbos.  X 
(illustrated).  Progress  and  Perfectibility  in  the  Lower  Animals,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans.  Type  casting 
Machines,  by  P.  D.  Koss  (illustrated).  Breathe  Pure  Air,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby.  Dress  and 
Adornment.  IV.  Religious  Dress,  by  Prof  Frederick  Starr  (illustrated).  Some  of  the  Possibilities 
of  Economic  Botany  (concluded),  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Goodale.  The  Lost  Volcanoes  of  Connect 
ticut,  by  Prof  William  Morris  Davis  (illustrated).  The  Training  of  Dogs,  by  Weslev  Mills.  M.  D. 
(illustrated)  Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours'  Work,  by  J.  B.  Mann.  Dust,  by  J.  G.  McPberson.  Sketch 
of  Dimitri  Ivanovich  Mendeleef (with  portrait).  Correspondence:  Righting  the  Bicycle;  The  Kel- 
ley '8  Island  Grove.  Editor's  Table  :  Toe  Strong  Man  ;  Political  Justice ;  Tramp  Colonies.  Literary 
Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  for  December.  Contents:  Canadian  Joamalists  and  Jocinal- 
ism,  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  by  Albert  G.  Evans.  Phyllis,  by  Hcnr> 
Cleveland  Wood.  Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College  (illustrated),  by  Charles  Lewis  Slattery.  Fv- 
nell,  by  T.  H.  Fambam.  The  Odor  of  Sanctity,  by  Ellen  Marvin  Heaton.  Winter,  by  Julie  M. 
Lippmann.  Black  and  White,  by  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman.  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  fiUustrated  , 
by  Zitella  Cocke.  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bosphorus  (illustrated),  by  Alfred  D.  N.  Hamlin  Ctelv  as 
Incident,  by  Herbert  D.  Ward.  Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft  (illustrated),  by  Winfield  S.  Nenas. 
Gwenlyn,  by  Ernest  Rhys.  The  Trapping  of  the  Widow  Rose,  by  Francis  Dana.  The  New  Sonth— 
Fort  Worth  (illustrated),  by  Marion  P.  Guild.  Fortune  Telling,  by  F.  M.  Clarke.  Editor's  Table 
Omnibus. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  for  December  has  several  illustrated  articles  and  the  portimits  of  a 
number  of  prominent  men  and  women.  Contents  :  The  Battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  by  Join 
Clark  Ridpath  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,  III.  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  States 
Made  from  Colonies,  by  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodbum.  The  Colonial  Shire,  by  Albert  BnsbncII  Hart, 
Ph.  D.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  III,  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  Sunday  Readmgs, 
selected  by  Bishop  Vincent.  Physical  Life,  III,  by  Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.  B.  National  Agencis 
for  Scientific  Research  (The  Weather  Bureau)  by  Maior  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  Para- 
sitic Enemies  of  Cultivated  Plants,  by  B.  T.Galloway.  The  Scottish  Language,  by  Rev  WiOiaai 
Wye  Smith.  Good  Manners  for  Young  People,  by  Theodore  Temple.  Modem  Treatment  for  la- 
sanity,  by  C.  R.  Hanimerton.  Moral  and  Social  Reforms  in  Congress,  by  George  Harold  Walker. 
Fur-Seal  and  the  Seal  Islands,  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.    Charles  Stewart  Pamell.  by  Ralph  D.  St. 

{ohn.  A  Trip  Up  the  Nile,  by  Armand  de  Potter  Leila  Robinson  Sawtelle.  by  Mary  A.  Greene. 
-L.  B.  The  Homes  of  Poverty,  by  Emily  Huntington  Miller.  Prepared  Food  on  a  Scientific  Plan, 
by  Helen  M.  Ellis.  Women  in  Astronomy,  by  Esther  Singleton.  Qualifications  Requisite  for  the 
Trained  Nurse,  by  Lisbeth  D.  Price.  The  Art  of  Visiting,  by  Kate  Gannet  Wells.  Wooicn  in  the 
Land  Office,  by  Ella  Lorraine  Dorsey.  The  German  Girl  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  editoriafe  treat 
of  Christmastide,  Foreign  Visitors  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Cooa- 
cil  in  Washington  and  Literature  as  a  Profession.  There  are  the  usual  departments  devoted  to  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
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Census  of  Teachers. 

Superintendents  have  been  furnished  a  supply  of  blanks  (Forms  No. 
669  and  670)  for  taking  a  census  of  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties 
and  cities  for  the  current  school  year.  The  forms  have  been  simplified, 
and  all  the  information  called  for  ought  to  be  readily  obtained  from 
ofHcial  documents  in  the  hands  of  superintendents. 

To  avoid  confusion,  we  prepared  Form  No.  669  on  white  paper  for 
reporting  wAite  teachers,  and  No.  670  on  yellow  paper,  for  reporting  col- 
ored teachers. 

The  forms  call  for : 

Name  of  Teacher,  Sex,  Age,  Post-office,  and  Grade  of  Certificate 
now  held. 

Superintendents  will  please  write  all  names,  post-offices,  etc.,  sodis* 
Hnctly  that  they  can  be  read  without  difficulty.  Write  names  alpha- 
betically, giving  surname  first,  and  christian  name  in  full. 

The  lorms  should  be  neatly  and  accurately  filled  up  and  returned  to 
the  Central  Office  on  or  before  December  75,  i8gi, 

[See  section  III  of  "  Regulations  Governing  Reports."] 


Paragraphs. 

In  drawing  warrants  for  the  payment  of  accounts  approved  by  the 
district  board,  district  clerks  should  be  careful  to  give  on  the  face  of  the 
warrant  and  on  the  '*  stub,*'  the  items  of  expense  included  in  the  account 
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for  which  the  warrant  is  drawn.     This  does  not  apply  to  warrants  drawn 
for  teachers'  salaries,  but  to  all  other  warrants. 

Arrangements  for  institutes  for  next  summer  are  in  progress. 
The  result  of  last  summer's  work  was  gratifying,  but  we  must  do  better 
next  year.  It  is  our  purpose  to  offer  the  teachers  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities we  can  make  with  the  means  at  our  command,  and  we  confidently 
rely  upon  them  to  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  same  by  attending 
the  institutes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  will  be 
profitable  to  school  officers  and  teachers.  Superintendents  are  urged  to 
work  up  an  interest  in  the  Association  among  their  teachers. 

For  several  weeks  the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  visitiog 
schools,  and  the  November  reports  of  superintendents  ought  to  show 
much  activity  in  this  work. 

Our  record  of  trustees  needs  revising  in  many  counties.  The  bw 
requires  superintendents  to  furnish  the  Central  Office  lists  of  trustees, 
but  the  law  is  not  fully  complied  with  unless  we  are  notified  of  every 
reappointment  and  change  made  in  the  list.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
record  be  kept  up  to  date,  regularly  and  promptly.     [See  Form  No.  $39.] 

We  must  work  up  an  exhibition  of  school  work  in  connection  with 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association.  Circulars  giving 
full  directions  to  superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  issued  in  due  time. 
We  make  this  announcement  now  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  subject, 
so  that  superintendents  may  notify  their  teachers  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  full  particulars. 

Superintendents  should  see  that  vacancies  in  boards  of  school 
trustees  are  promptly  filled.  When  the  term  of  a  trustee  expires,  a 
vacancy  exists,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be  filled  without  delay,  whether 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  is  likely  to  be  reappointed  or  not 

All  contracts  with  teachers  should  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
the  clerk  of  the  district  board.  Warrants  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  for  all  other  expenses  should  be  so  signed. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1892.  The 
officers  invite  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  Virginia  to  attend 
this  meeting. 
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World's  Columbian  Exposition.— Educational  Exhibit. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  lo,  i8gi. 

The  present  Bulletin  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
respecting  the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
known  as  Department  L,  and  respecting  the  organization  for  holding 
educational  congresses  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition of  1893. 

Since  Bulletin  No.  3  was  issued  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts.  By  refer- 
ence to  Bulletin  No.  3,  in  which  the  official  classification  of  exhibits  is 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  department  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and 
that  it  includes  many  groups  that  are  more  or  less  closely  allied.  Dr. 
Peabody  was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  Champaign,  111.,  and  he  has  always  been  prominent  in  educational 
matters. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  management  of  the  department  has  been 
placed  in  such  able  hands,  for  while  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
give  deserved  prominence  to  the  exhibits  in  the  department  as  a  whole, 
he  will  be  doubly  sure  to  make  extra  exertions  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  its  proper  exhibition.  It  is  believed  that  all  educators  will  work 
heartily  in  assisting  him  in  the  performance  of  his  great  task.  His  well- 
known  energy  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  educational  exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893  will  be  the  most  complete  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
one  that  has  ever  been  prepared.  » 

w^orld's  congresses. 

The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition is  a  body  authorized  and  supported  by  the  Exposition.  It  has 
been  organized  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  such  congresses,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  as  will  best  show  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  of  the  world.  The  intention  is  to  provide 
proper  committees  to  secure  the  attendance  of  leaders  in  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  to  provide  convenient  meeting  places,  to  arrange  and 
superintend  the  meetings,  and  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  all  the  con- 
gresses. The  organization  is  composed  in  the  first  place  of  two  branches, 
the  men's  and  the  women's,  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  resident  and  non-resident.  The  resident  class  of  each  branch 
is  the  part  from  which  the  members  of  committees  are  to  be  chosen.  Cer- 
tain non-resident  persons  who  may  be  especially  invited  to  co-operate 
with  local  committees  are  to  be  made  members  of  advisory  councils  of 
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departments,  divisions,  chapters,  or  sections,  and  they  are  expected  to 
aid  the  local  committees  by  corresponding  freely  and  by  personal  confer- 
ence as  opportunity  may  offer.  Other  eminent  non-resident  persons  are 
to  be  known  as  general,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members  of  the 
auxiliary. 

The  general  officers  of  the  auxiliary  are  Charles  C  Bonney,  presi- 
dent ;  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  vice  president ;  Lyman  J.  Gage,  treasurer  ;  and 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  secretary.  The  address  is  Rand  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  • 

Congresses  are  proposed  for  each  one  of  the  six  months  that  the  Ex- 
position is  to  be  open.  Those  proposed  for  July  are  science,  philosophy, 
invention,  and  education,  including  congresses  of  colleges,  universities, 
teachers,  superintendents  of  schools,  astronomers,  archaeologists,  bote- 
nists,  chemists,  electricians,  ethnologists,  geologists,  geographers,  mine- 
ralogists, metallurgists,  zoologists,  etc. 

The  arrangement  for  the  educational  congress  has  been  entrusted  to 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Now  that  a  chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  has  been 
appointed,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  would  call  attention  of  all 
educational  exhibitors  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  a  posi- 
tion quite  similar  to  their  own  and  can  not  be  expected  to  give  any 
information  regarding  the  plans  and  scope  of  the  educational  exhibit, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  requested  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Peabody.  All 
such  information  should  be  obtained  directly  from  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody, 
whose  address  is  Rand  Building,  Chicago.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  in  any  way 
that  does  not  conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  regularly  appointed  offi- 
cers of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Another  Bulletin,  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  give  helpful  infonnatioa 
regarding  details  of  past  educational  exhibitions,  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  day. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Cammzssum^r. 


Dr.  Harris  at  the  Southern  Exposition. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Willliam  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  a  copy  of  the  News  and  Observer  containing  his  addtess  de- 
livered at  the  Southern  Exposition.     The  address  is  so  able,  so  sog- 
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gestive,   so  inspiring,  that  we  give  it  in  full   to  our  readers.     Com- 
missioner Harris  said : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  the  South  : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  which  crowns  your  efforts  to 
exhibit  the  resources  of  your  section.  The  whole  country  may  well  be 
proud  of  you — proud  of  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

You  have  brought  together  here  a  magnificent  collection  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  genius  and  labor  of 
the  South.  These  are  the  sources  of  your  wealth  ;  these  are  the  speci- 
mens of  your  wealth  already  realized.  But  grand  as  they  are,  they  are 
they  are  only  faint  suggestions  of  the  wealth  thai  is  to  be.  They  show 
the  soil  of  your  farming  lands,  the  minerals  of  your  mountain  regions, 
the  variety  of  your  grains  and  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cotton  plants, 
and  your  products  from  cattle  and  other  animals. 

They  show  your  manufactures  in  wood  and  iron  and  woollen  and 
cotton  and  leather,  and  after  all  you  see  and  we  see  that  these  are  only 
the  beginnings  of  the  great  career  that  lies  before  you  and  fills  you  with 
hope  and  ambition  for  large  undertakings.  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  great  spectacle  of  the  products  of  industry  ? 

Let  us  pause  here  amidst  these  attractions  which  draw  us  outward  to 
see  and  hear — let  us  pause  for  one  moment  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
this  production  of  wealth.  Let  us  inquire  why  it  is  that  our  modern  civili- 
zation makes  so  much  of  wealth — why  it  applies  science  to  industry  and 
invents  the  labor-saving  machines,  and  toils  from  morn  to  night  piling  up 
the  materials  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  uniting  by  commerce  the 
productions  of  all  lands  and  of  all  climes  into  one  vast  world-market 
which  distributes  to  each  man  whatever  he  wishes  to  buy  for  the  wages 
of  his  labor — his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  world. 

EDUCATION  AND  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  age  is  the  advance  of  productive  indus- 
try and  the  rise  of  the  masses  of  the  people  into  a  larger  share  of  wealth 
and  comfort.  Popular  education  keeps  pace  with  this,  and  the  common 
laborers  of  the  country  are  taught  how  to  read  and  write,  and  learn  how 
to  use  books  and  newspapers.  All  over  Europe  wealth  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  population,  and  illiteracy  is  on  the  decline.  This  result  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  machinery.  Human  cunning  invents  the 
machinery  to  do  his  drudgery  and  to  increase  the  production  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Educated  intelligence  turns  science  into  useful 
inventions  and  applies  these  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  mere 
drudgery.     It  turns  the  mere  hand  laborer  into  the  brain  laborer.     The 
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laborer  has  less  to  do  in  the  way  of  bodily  exertion  and  more  to  do  in 
the  way  of  directini^  machines  which  do  the  physical  work  for  him,  and 
one  hundred  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  he  could  do  with  his  unaided 
hand. 

This  is  the  significance  of  this  great  display  of  the  products  of  indus- 
try of  this  group  of  Southern  States.  It  shows  everywhere  vast  progress 
in  the  application  of  machinery,  and  vast  progress  in  the  educated  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  In  thirteen  years  the  white  population  of  the  Sooth 
has  increased  34  per  cent,  but  the  enrollment  of  white  children  in  schoob 
has  increased  about  70  per  cent,  or  more  than  double.  The  population 
of  colored  people  has  increased  about  24  per  cent  in  the  same  (>eriod. 
But  the  enrollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  schools  has  increased  112  per 
cent.  This  means  educated  brain  in  the  industries,  and  an  increased 
ability  to  use  machines  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  inventions. 

Italy  and  Spain  now  have  10  per  cent  of  their  populations  enrolled 
in  schools. 

France  has  15  per  cent  and  England  16  per  cent,  and  Germany 
19  per  cent.  But  the  South-Atlantic  States  have  over  20  per  ceai 
of  the  population  enrolled  in  schools.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  that  term  in 
Europe,  and  though  you  send  a  larger  quota  of  children  to  school,  yoa 
send  them  for  a  much  shorter  period.  But  all  is  hopeful.  The  number 
of  useful  inventions  increases  every  year,  and  the  educated  man  is  better 
able  every  year  to  procure  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  with  less  amount 
of  mere  drudgery,  or  he  procures  a  better  quality  with  the  same  outlay. 

In  1820  the  products  of  agriculture  contributed  one-half  of  the  total 
production  of  Europe  and  America,  while  manufactures  were  only  31 
per  cent. 

In  1888  manufactures  had  risen  to  38  per  cent,  and  agriculture  had 
fallen  to  30  per  cent  of  the  world's  industry.  Commerce  in  the  mean- 
time had  risen  from  10  per  cent  to  23  per  cent.  , 

But  agriculture  had  made  immense  strides— it  had  increased  the 
value  of  its  product  to  nearly  three  times  what  it  was.  There  is  now 
nearly  twice  as  much  food  in  value  for  each  man,  woman  and  child, 
although  manufactures  out-stripped  it  by  growing  to  five  times  the  amount 
of  1820.  Commerce  had  during  the  same  period  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
manufactures,  or  to  ten  times  its  former  amount. 

There  is  a  foolish  idea  current  that  commerce  does  not  increase 
wealth  in  the  sense  of  adding  to  productions.  Commerce  takes  articles 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  luxury  and  carries  them  from  places  where 
they  are  not  wanted  or  used  to,  where  they  are  wanted  and  used. 
This  converts  useless  articles  into  wealth  and  adds  to  the  productions 
of  industry  just  as  effectively  as  the  toil  of  the  miner  converts  unused 
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metals  into  wealth  by  removing  them  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
placing  them  in  market. 

Commerce  converts  the  waste  surplus  into  positive  wealth  by  ex- 
change. 

This  is  an  important  object  served  by  this  great  exposition — it  reacts 
upon  agriculture  and  manufacture  through  the  agency  of  commerce,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  these  productions  and  adding  to  their  value  ; 
saving  them  from  waste  and  bringing  them  to  people  in  need  of  them. 

North  Carolina  assessed  its  wealth  lor  taxation  in  1880  at  $156,000,000. 
Its  assessment  in  1890,  shows  an  increase  of  $57,000,000,  or  36  per  cent. 
This  accumulated  wealth  signifies  building  and  improvements,  and  espe- 
cially machinery  for  manufacturing  and  railroads  and  warehouses  for 
commerce.  Whenever  manufactures  and  commerce  thrive  there  the 
distribution  of  wealth  grows  apace,  and  there  are  relatively  fewer  poor 
people,  and  greater  numbers  of  people  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealth. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  the  leading  nation  in'  manufactures  and 
commerce,  having  until  recently  surpassed  the  United  States.  Its  annual 
product  in  1888  amounted  to  $6,500,000,000,  which  was  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  that  222,000  families  of  rich  people  received  one  quarter 
of  it,  and  enjoyed  an  average  of  $7,500  a  year,  604,000  families  of  well- 
to-do  middle  class  people  received  one  fifth  of  it,  and  enjoyed  an  average 
of  $2,000  a  year.  Then  the  next  stratum,  consisting  of  1,220,000  families 
of  enterprising  trades-people  received  another  fifth  of  the  national  income, 
giving  to  each  family  an  average  of  $1,000  each.  Lastly  came  the  lowest 
class,  the  common  laborers,  who  received  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  national  income  and  this  gave  an  average  of  $485  to  each  family. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wealth  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  we  must  admit  that  even  the  lowest  stratum — the  poor  people — 
get  on  the  average  a  good  round  sum,  for  $500  a  year  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  a  land  where  all  kinds  of  manufactures  are  cheap  and  where 
all  the  productions  of  the  world  are  collected  by  commerce.  The  com- 
mon laborer  of  Great  Britain  may  with  his  $500  give  his  family  more 
real  comforts  than  the  rich  nobleman  of  England  three  hundred  years 
ago  with  all  his  wealth  could  provide  for  his  family. 

But  we  see  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  with  comfortable  incomes  from  $1,000  upwards,  to  each  family. 
Only  70  per  cent  are  reckoned  poor,  and  these  average  $500  per  year  per 
family. 

France  stands  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  and 
there  24  per  cent,  or  almost  one  quarter  of  the  people,  receive  a  comforta- 
ble income,  while  76  per  cent  are  classed  as  poor.  But  Italy  and  Spain 
have  very  small  rich  and  middle  classes  and  very  large  poor  classes. 
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Only  7  per  cent  of  the  population  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
income,  and  93  per  cent  are  poor.  But  the  poor  stratum  in  the  nations 
on  the  continent  do  not  get,  as  in  England,  $500  a  year  for  each  family — 
they  get  less  than  one-third  that  sum. 

Here  ^  the  lesson  of  productive  industry.  The  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  creates  some  wealthy  rich  people,  and  a  very 
large  stratum  of  middle-class  people  comfortably  well  off,  and  then  again 
it  increases  the  wages  of  the  laboring  class,  so  that  they  get  twice  and 
three  times  what  they  did  in  days  before  machinery  was  introduced. 

The  English  or  American  laborer  has  access  to  books  and  news- 
papers, so  that  he  can  learn  all  that  is  going  on  of  interest  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  new  products  of  lit- 
erature, a  view  of  the  political  and  social  movements  of  all  nations — ^all 
these  are  accessible  to  the  commonest  laborer,  provided  he  knows  how  to 
read.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  observations  of  mankind — he  may  see 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  travellers  and  scientific  men ;  he  may  learn  their 
thoughts  and  conclusions  regarding  what  they  saw. 

By  this  the  little  man,  the  private  individual,  the  laborer,  multiplies 
the  power  of  his  life.  He  lives  several  lives  in  one,  for  he  enjoys  the 
fruits  and  experience  of  the  millions  of  his  fellow  men,  just  as  if  he  lived 
their  lives  for  himself  alone. 

This  is  the  significance  of  school  education  and  of  productive  indus- 
try and  of  world  commerce  and  of  quick  transit  or  intercommunication 
by  steamship,  railroad  and  telegraph.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  daily 
newspaper  which  is  substituting  a  government  of  public  opinion  all  over 
the  world  for  a  government  founded  on  the  bayonet. 

The  annual  production  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  gave  in 
1800  for  each  man,  women  and  child  an  average  of  about  ten  cents  per 
day. 

By  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufacturers  this  amount  had 
increased  from  ten  cents  per  day  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  Again,  in 
1880  the  annual  product  of  the  country  had  grown  to  forty  cents  per  day. 
The  estimates  of  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  brings  up  the  production  for  1890  to  fifty 
cents  apiece  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  creation  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  larger  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  per  inhabitant — about  six  cents  a  day — and  fifteen  cents 
a  day  greater  than  the  production  of  France.  But  it  is  thirty-seven  cents 
greater  than  the  average  daily  product  of  Russia. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina  from  1880  to  1890,  I  have 
mentioned  at  36  per  cent  or  $57,000,000.  The  increase  in  school  enroll- 
ment during  that  period  has  been  27  per  cent,  while  the  population  has 
increased  only  15}  per  cent.  \ 
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The  spectacle  of  progress  is  inspiring.  We,  as  puny  individuals, 
look  up  to  the  great  colossal  car  of  society  moving  forward  and  carrying 
us  with  it.  Encouraged  by  the  evident  tendencies  of  the  age — by  what 
we  used  to  call  manifest  destiny — we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
move  forward  each  his  Jittle  car  which  had  perhaps  stopped  against  some 
rock,  or  sunk  in  some  quagmire. 

We  see  what  fills  us  with  a  spiritual  courage.  It  is  not  a  low  and 
groveling  ambition,  this  ambition  to  gain  wealth  and  build  up  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  productive  industry  in  the  South.  It  means  something  more  than 
luxury  and  ease  and  comfort  and  amusement.  It  means  tBe  conquest  of 
nature  for  the  use  of  men.  It  means  the  emancipation  of  the  laboring 
people  from  mere  drudgery  and  the  lifting  of  the  working  man  and  his 
family  on  to  the  plane  of  intelligent  participation  in  the  art  and  litera- 
ture and  religious  aspirations  of  his  race.  This  production  of  wealth 
means  the  close  union  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  South  with  the  other 
people  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the 
exchange  of  the  productions  of  labor.  It  lifts  each  man  up  to  an  emi- 
nence whence  he  beholds  the  doings  of  nations.  For  the  book  and  the 
newspaper  follow  where  the  school  has  gone  before,  and  make  an  intelli- 
gent reading  people.  The  book  and  the  newspaper  give  to  the  private 
citizen  this  view  of  world  history  in  its  process  of  making  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  for  freedom — their  efforts  to  secure  their  rights  from  mon- 
archical or  aristocratic  governments  in  the  various  regions  of  this  wide 
world. 

We  see  everywhere  that  the  instrument  of  this  victory  of  freedom 
from  tyranny  and  freedom  from  want  is  the  school  and  productive  industry. 
The  school  gives  the  quickened  intelligence  and  directive  power  that 
enables  the  man  to  invent  and  manage  machinery.  The  machine  so 
increases  his  productive  power  that  it  is  no  longer  the  one  in  the  hundred 
who  is  rich,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Spain  and  Russia  to-day,  but  it  is 
twenty-four  in  the  hundred,  as  in  France,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred,  as  in 
England,  or  thirty-three  in  the  hundred  as  in  the  United  Stales.  It  will 
be  fifty  in  the  hundred  soon  who  can  live  in  ease  and  comfort  by  their 
industry,  and  by  and  by  all  will  have  this  competence.  For  educated 
intelligence  so  increases  production  by  means  of  the  labor-saving  machine 
that  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  luxury  will  be  in  plenty  for  all. 

Our  progress  grows  the  faster  because  each  generation  now  hands 
down  to  the  next  a  larger  amount  of  permanent  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  houses,  machines,  and  public  works,  and  lands  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  new  generation  starts  out  with  an  immense  capital,  and 
does  not  have  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  did  our  ancestors. 

These  are  the  obvious  lessons  of  this  your  Exposition  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  and  mining  and  commerce,  and  I  again 
congratulate  you. 
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North  Dakota-— Examination  Questions  for  County  Certificates. 

RULES. 

I  ' 

Candidates  should  read  carefully  and  comply  strictly  with  the  fd-        j 
lowing  rules  : 

1.  Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  questions  upon  but  one  subject 
at  a  time. 

2.  Candidates  must  not  have  upon  the  desk  or  use  any  books,  notes, 
memoranda,  or  helps  of  any  kind  during  the  examination. 

3.  Manuscripts  must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink.  Each  sheet  should 
be  numbered,  and  contain  the  subject  and  the  name  of  the  candidate.  A 
single  line  space  should  be  left  between  answers. 

4.  Answers  should  be  clear,  complete,  and  made  in  complete  sen- 
tences. The  complete  solution  and  all  the  work  of  each  example  or 
problem  in  mathematics  should  be  put  upon  the  manuscript. 

5.  No  candidate  must  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any 
other  member  of  the  class,  or  with  visitors  during  examination  without 
permission  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  To  obtain  a  third  grade  certificate,  the  candidate  must  averse  70 
per  cent  in  Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Language  Lessons,  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  United  States  History,  Arithmetic  and  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  must  not  fall  below  60  per  cent  in  any  of  them.  To 
obtain  a  second  grade  certificate,  the  candidate  must  average  80  per  cent 
and  must  not  fall  below  70  per  cent  in  any  of  the  same  branches  and  also 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  To  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate, 
the  candidate  must  average  90  per  cent,  and  must  not  fall  below  75  per 
cent  in  the  above-named  branches,  and  must  average  75  per  cent»  and 
must  not  fall  below  55  per  cent  in  Civil  Government,  Physical  Geography, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Geometry,  and  Algebra. 

7.  The  value  of  the  correct  answer  to  each  question  is  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  question.  An  answer  partially  correct  will  be  given 
its  proper  relative  value,  based  upon  the  total  value  for  a  correct  answer. 
The  value  for  a  full  paper  is  100. 

PRELIMINARY. 

1.  Write  your  full  name  and  address. 

2.  Give  your  age  at  your  last  birthday. 

3.  How  many  terms  of  school  have  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

4.  What  was  the  grade  of  your  last  certificate  ? 

5.  What  special  training  have  you  had  for  the  work  of  teaching  ? 

6.  Did  you  attend  the  last  institute  in  your  county?     If  not,  why? 
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7.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  or  Teachers* 
Association  ?     Give  name. 

8.  What  books  on  teaching  have  you  read  ? 

9.  Do  you  subscribe  for,  and  read  regularly,  any  educational  journal? 
10.  Do  you  comply  with  the  law  in  teaching  physiology  regularly  to 

every  pupil  in  school  ? 

READING. 

1.  State  the  order  as  to  objects,  words,  ideas,  sounds  and  letters  in 
which  reading  should  be  taught  to  beginners. 

2.  Write  a  class  of  words  and  sentences  in  which  children  should  be 
drilled,  in  first  grades;  in  second  grades,  as  given  in  the  new  course  of 
study — or  a  class  in  accordance  with  your  own  views. 

3.  Give  your  methods  in  full  for  teaching  reading  in  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers. 

4.  Give  your  methods  of  teaching  foreign  pupils  language  and  read- 
ing, including  all  grades. 

5.  Read  and  analyze  a  simple,  a  compound,  and  a  complex  sentence, 
selected  by  your  superintendent,  giving  subjects,  predicates  and  modifiers 
of  each  of  these  elements. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Describe  the  several  movements  of  hand  and  arm  in  the  formation 
of  letters. 

2.  When  would  you  begin  to  teach  penmanship  ?     Why  ? 

3.  Describe  the  position  you  would  have  pupils  take  in  the  writing 
class. 

4.  Write  all  the  small  letters  in  groups  or  classes  according  to  the 
method  by  which  you  would  teach  them. 

5.  Write  the  capital  letters  in  the  same  way. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Spell  and  define  ten  words  selected  by  the  superintendent,  analyz- 
ing the  same  by  sounds. 

2.  Define  primitive  and  derivative  words,  radicals,  simple  and  com- 
pound words. 

3.  Define  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  derivative  words,  and  give  rules  for 
use  as  to  change  of  letters  and  sounds. 

4.  Give  rules  for  doubling  final  consonants  in  the  use  of  suffixes. 

5.  Give  rules  for  dropping  or  changing  final  letters. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Define  English  Grammar,  and  state  its  relations  to  language  lessons 
and  composition. 
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2.  Name  and  define  all  the  kinds  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs,  giv- 
ing properties  of  each. 

3.  Conjugate  the  verbs  sti  and  se^,  in  the  active  voice,  in  all  their 
modes  and  tenses. 

4.  Give  methods  of  forming  the  plural  number  in  the  various  classes 
of  nouns. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract :  *'  An  Ameri- 
can lady  working  to  establish  free  kindergartens  in  London  is  sending'  a 
certficated  teacher  of  the  'National  Froeble  Union'  to  America  to  study  tiie 
system  of  free  kindergartens  here.** — New  York  School  Journal, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  the  order  in  which  you  would  teach  the  Geography  of 
North  Dakota. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  county,  locating  townships  and  school 
districts. 

3.  Bound  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  naming  and  locating  the 
capital  and  principal  towns. 

4.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
state  what  they  are  individually  noted  for. 

5.  Do  the  same  for  England,  France,  Germany. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HORACE  MANN, 

Containing  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  his  Wife,  and  Lectures  and  Reports* 
Essays  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited  by  his  Son,  Qeorge  Combe  Mann. 
Library  Edition,  Five  Volumes,  $12.50  net.  Consisting  of  the  **  Life,"  one 
volume,  crown  8to,  cloth,  $2150,  and  *<Works,'^  four  volumes,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  $2.50  per  volume,  net.    Any  volume  sold  separate^. 

CONTENTS. 

Volume  I.— Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mann. 

Volume  II.— Prospectus  of  Common  School  Journal;  Author's  Pre&ce  to  "Lectures  00  Educa- 
tion"; Means  and  Object  of  Common  School  Education;  Special  Preparation  a  Prerequisite  to  Teadi- 
ing;  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government;  What  God  Does  and  what  He  fjeavci 
for  Man  to  Do,  in  the  Work  of  Education;  An  Historical  View  of  Education,  showing  its  Dignity  and 
its  Degradation;  On  District  School  Libraries;  On  School  Punishments;  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Secretary;  Supplementary  Report  oa  School- 
houses. 

Volume  III.— Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edncation,  inclodisg  the 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Reports. 

Volume  IV.— Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edncation,  indndiog  the 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Reports. 

Volume  v.— Extracts  from  "The  Common  School  Journal";  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of 
Antioch  College;  Dedicatory  and  Inaugural  Address;  Demands  of  the  Age  in  Colleges;  Baccalaa- 
reate  Addresses;  Appendix— Life  and  Writings  of  Horace  Mann,  by  Felix  Pecaut,  in  Revu^  PedA 
gogique;  General  Index. 


A   GREAT   MAGAZINE. 


The  Century's  Programme  in  1892— A  New  •*  Life  of  Colum- 
bus"— Articles  for  Farmers,  etc. 

That  great  American  periodical.  7%^  Centuty,  is  going  to  outdo  its  own  unrivaled  record  in  its 
programme  for  1892,  and  as  many  otits  new  features  Mgin  with  the  November  number,  new  readers 
should  commence  with  that  issue. 

In  this  number  are  the  opening  chapters  of 

"THE  NAULAHKA/* 

A  novel  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  famous  author  of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  written  in  collab- 
oration with  an  American  writer,  Wolcott  Balestier.  It  is  the  story  of  a  youug  man  and  a  young 
women  from  a  "  booming  "  Colorado  town,  who  go  to  India,  he  in  search  of  a  wonderful  jeweled  neck- 
lace, called  "  The  Najilahka  "  (from  which  the  story  takes  its  name),  and  she  as  a  physician  to  women 
The  novel  describes  their  remarkable  adventures  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  manarajah.  Besides 
this,  Th^  Century  will  print  three  other  novels  during  the  year,  and  a  great  number  of  short  stories 
by  best  American  stor>--writers. 

The  well-known  humorist,  Edgar  W.  Nye  ("  Bill  Nye  "),  is  to  \erite  a  series  of  amusing  sketches 
which  he  calls  his  "  autobiographies."  the  first  one  of  which,  "  The  Autobioi^raphy  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,"  is  in  November.  This  numoer  also  contains  a  valuable  and  suggestive  article  on  "  The  Food 
Supply  of  the  Future,"  which  every  farmer  should  read,  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  others 

OF  GREAT  PRACTICAL  VALUE  TO  FARMERS, 

Treating  especially  of  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  farmer,  what  it  is  doing,  and  what  1^ 
should  do.  This  series  will  include  contributions  from  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  well-known  men  will  discuss  "  The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  "  Co-operation,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  celebrated  Spanish  writer  is  to  furnish  a  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  which  will  be  brilliantly  illus- 
trated, and  the  publishers  of  The  Century  have  arranged  with  the  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  to 
print  articles  on  the  buildings,  etc. 

One  of  the  novels  to  appear  in  1892  is 

A  STORY  OF  NEW  YORK   LIFE, 


liacs,"  and  the  ma8[azine  will  contain  a  great  deal  about  the  metropo- 
r  things  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  '  The  Jews  in  New  Yorlc." 
scription  of"  The  Player's  Club,"  founded  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  one 


By  the  author  of  "  The  Anglomaniacs," 

lis  during  the  year— among  other  thing 

In  November  is  an  illustrated  descriptic 

of  the  features  of  the  splendidly  illustrated  Christmas  (December)  number  is  an  article  on  "  The 

Bowery." 

To  get  The  Century,  send  the  yearly  subscription  price  (I4)  to  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE     BEST     OF     CHILDREN'S     MAGAZINES.'* 


The  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  famous  Young  Folks'  magazine,  are  oflfering  to  send  a  sam- 
ple copy,  free  of  charge,  to  any  father  or  mother  who  would  like  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  a 
children's  magazine  during  the  year  to  come. 

Certainly  if  that  question  is  up  for  discussion  in  any  household,  St.  Nicholas  will  be  the  maga- 
zine selected.  From  its  first  number,  in  1873,  the  pens  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  English  world, 
and  the  pencils  of  the  most  famous  illustrators,  have  been  at  its  service.  Tennyson,  Longfellow. 
Bryant,  Thomas  Hughes,  Whittier,  Bret  Harte,  Bavard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Burnett.  Miss  Alcott,  Donald 
G.  Mitchell.  George  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Professor  Proctor,  are  a  few  of  the  many  great  names 
which  have  been  upon  its  list  of  contributors.  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  is  the  editor.  Everything 
in  it  is  illustrated. 

IN  1892 

there  are  to  be  serial  stories  by  Brander  Matthews,  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Fletcher  (the  author  of 
that  charming  book.  "  Marjorie  and  Her  Papa  ").  Laura  E,  Richards,  William  O.  Stoddard.  Charles 
E.  Carryl  (the  author  of  "  Davy  and  the  Goblin  "),  and  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  There  will  be 
short  stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Octave  Thenet,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  and  many  others,  with  papers  of  travel  and 
adventure  by  J,  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka.  and  useful  articles  on  "  How  Columbus 
Reckoned,"  "William  the  Conqueror,"  "Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes."  "Straight  Lines  and  Cir- 
cles," etc.  In  "Strange  Comers  of  the  Country"  the  Great  American  Desert,  the  Cliff  Dwellings  of 
Arizona,  and  other  interesting  places,  will  be  described,  and  in  "  Honors  to  the  Flag  "  and  "  Boys 
and  the  National  Guard  "  the  patriotism  of  the  young  readers  will  be  aroused  and  stimulated. 
Julian  Ralph  is  to  describe  "  The  Making  of  a  Great  Newspaper,"  and  arc  and  incandescent  electric 
lights  are  to  he  clearly  explained. 

APPLIED   CHRISTIANITY 

is  what  St,  Nicholas  teaches— unselfishness,  faithfulness,  courage,  truthfulness.  These  things  are 
taught  in  a  hundred  ways  by  stories,  poems  and  pictures.  Do  you  need  such  an  assistant 'in  your 
work  with  your  boys  and  girls?  If  so.  and  if  vou  are  not  already  familiar  with  Si.  Nicholas,  send  a 
postal  card  to  the  Century  Co.,  Union  Sauare,  New  York.  N.  V.,  and  ask  to  see  a  sample  copy.  A 
year's  subscription  to  ^.  Nicholas  makes  a  splendid  Christmas  present,  for  it  brings  Christmas 
twelve  times  a  year. 


MONEY 


emn  b«  earned  At  our  WKW  line  of  work,  .^^H^^^  tM0O.OO  a  r«*r  Is  bcisfr  i— *•  bf  Jela  & 
rapidly  and  honorably,  by  tbom  of<  ,^^^^^H^  Goodwrin,Ttoy,N.Y.^t  woefc  far  — .B— Ji^ 
either  sex,  roang  or  old,  and  in  their  ^P^^^^lffl^  70"  in«7  "<>(  make  aa  nsch.  b«C  «•  mm. 
own  localities^wlierever  they  live.  Any  ^H  H^B  teach  you  quickly  bow  tseara  fHnt&ta 

one  can  do  ib«  work.  Eaay  to  learn.  ^^^^^  ^J^vSlO  a  day  at  the  *tact,aiid  bkmc  majmmft 
We  fltmieb  eveiythlng.  We  aUrt  you.  No  rfak.  Yon  can  devote  ^^^^^'^H^Lo"*  l^tb  acaea,  atl  aipeik  !■  any  fan  af 
TOur  apan>  inomenia,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  Thia  !a  an  ^m  *  ^^^^BAmerica,  you  can  cauiiuwwa  at  bQaa,fi*> 
entirely  n><w  lead^nd  bring*  wonderftil  aueceaa  to  every  worker.  ^M  JH^_^^V'tig  all  yonr  ifmc^r  apare  lauawta  ««^  la 
Baainner*  are  earning  (torn  Stt  to  SftO  per  week  and  upwarda,  ^^  ^^^K^^r  '^*  vcork*  All  4a  new.  Great  pay  9CB&  tm 
asd  more  after  a  little  experience.  We  can  ftimiah  you  ihe  em-        m^^^^^w^    every  worker.     Wa  alaat  yw,  fcniliifcif 

Eloymoiit  a«  1  teach  yon  FKRK.   No  apace  to  explain  here.  Foil        ^^^JKKt       «v«i7thlnf .  EASILY.  BPCEI>n.T  laawiaJ 
iformatiun  rKKK.    XJKIJX:  4c  CO..  AVdUSTA,  MAISK.     yVli^Vk       PAKTICUUklta  FKKK.    AddflaMatoMi^ 

For  vacancies  of  all  kinds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States.    Write  and  learn  aboat  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  well-tried 

of  obtaining  vacancies,  and  filling  positions  through  local  agents  and  members.    Circi&lars  aiMf  a(ipfi* 
cation-blank  prbb.    Agents  wanted. 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BUREAU,  147  Throop  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

July-August,  '91 — I  yr. 

TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE, 

Dra^ver  906,  Richmond,  Va. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  TEACHERS] 


TEACHERS   DESIRING    SITUATIONS 

will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  with  the   Exchange. 

CHARGES  MODERATE. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address,    WM.  P.  POX,  Manager. 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S 
STEEL   PENS. 

For  Artistic   Use  in   Fine  Drawings,  Nos.  659 

(The  celebrated  Crowquill),  290  and  291. 
For  Fine  Writing,  Nos.   303,  604,  and  Ladies'. 

170. 
For    Broad    Writing,  Nos.   294,  389.  and  Stub 

Point,  849. 
For  General  Writing.  Nos.  404,  332,  390,  and 
604. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <Sr*  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  J\r,    Y. 
HENR  Y  HOE,  Sole  AgenL 


MODERN     PHONOaRAPHY 


To  introduce  Modem  Phonography,  we  win, 
for  next  sixty  days  only,  mail  a  copy  of  the  Text- 
book postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  full  address  and 
fifty  cents  in  stamps,  if  you  mention  this  JoaraaE. 
^         „,  ^  ^      ,        ^        ^^  ^    Address  GEO.  W.  BROWER.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

€(eo.  W.  Brewer,  Rochester,  N.  T.  |  ^^^  'pi-it. 

Sept.  '91 — I  yr. 


prepares  students  of  all  systems 

for  difficult  Short>band  engage* 

ments  in  two  months.    Previous 

fcp  knowledge    of    short-hand     not 

^       necessary.    Text-book  f  x.50. 


SPECIAL. 


IT   ST^lSriDS    ^T    THE    liE^ID. 


THE  LirrHT-RONNIHG 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introduciDg. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line 'of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


M 


Th*»  flnpstqnalityorBen**  for  Clmrrhe», 
ChiniKs  .Schools  Htc.  Fully  wnrranU'd. 
Writofor  Cjiiiiloirue  andPrli-cs. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

The  VAN  DOZEN  k  TIFT  CO.,  ClBCiMati,  a 

June,  '91— I  y'r 


l$3000^ 


nil  fur  m«-  iinloKi 
I.  I  .i.»iio  l.ut  01. 


CHROItIO   RHl^ARD    CARDS. 

Over  1000  utw^  pretty  dOHlgua  Flowe»-H,  Tiuitt 
l.aiidi;ccpc3.  Eoqueiy,  Vascd.  Shields.  Juveniles 
Easels,  CresccntH.  Scones.  Views,  Birds,  Balloons. 
ShipH,  Auimuh-.  Bvitt(u  fiie<i.  Biippors.  Anchors.  &c. 
Prices  for  12  cards,  eize  Sx4U  Inrhes  8c;— 3',.x5'.; 
12c— 3^■x6V;  embossed  iec--4',.x6'i  20c-5ijx7K- 
36c.  All  pretty  Reward  Gift  Carda  no  two  alike. 
NEW  PRICE  LIST  OF  SCHOOL.  SUPPLIES. 
Plain,  Eirbossed,  Frosted.  Silk-Frlnpred  Chrorno 
Reward  Girt  CardP.  Reward,  Gift,  and  Teachers' 
EookB.  Speakers,  Dialon\iey,  Reports,  Aids,  and  few 
saiuples  Chronio  Reward  Cards  IVee.  All  postpaid. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  &.  CO.,    WARREN,    PA. 

July-AuRust,  '91 — 9t 


rflr 


A  T"!:  A  R  !      I  iin.lerfBk..  to  ]„ 
Itenrhony  fuiily  iitt<-lliR<iil  |.«i>tji»  ••r.-i 

klio  (-.in  nud  Hiul  Kriic,  out!  \\„i., 
iOiTin!.tnuiiuii,\vill  work  indiwtriou.oly, 
,  _  -  'how  to  earn  Three  ThooNand  Dollant 'n 
7rarlnlln-iru\vi»l..riiliii.s.nlur.vcrlhtyl!v(>.l  will  nUo  fiiniMi 
the  fciitiatiiinc>irn»|.l.-vnuni.;u  -.x  lii.  h  v-minn  .urn  tliiit  Dinuniit. 
!Mirf.-vsltilf.iiiili.ir^.  I.n^ilynii.l  (jiii.Uly 
c  worKfT  fi.>iii  «puh  cli«|rii  t  <  rfuiilv.  'l 
•I  i.rnviilr,!  with  ciii|.l..Mm'nt  «  hirso 
niinilK-r.  wli-.  n,o  mnkinsr  ovrr  IFSUIH)  n  rrnrcHt  h.  Its  N  K  W 
and  .SOT^lll.  I  ull  r.i.iiriihir' FKT:I':.  Acklrrs^  m  onre, 
£•  C\  AL.I^i:^(.  llox  4»0,  Aiisustu,  Muiiie. 


Snnp  linic  forlunP«l>BT«'bcen  mudeat 

w«ik   lor  UK,   I.)    Anna    rHK«-\  Aiiitin, 

Ti-xax,   irixl  .Inc.  iJi.nn,  noliflo,  Ohio. 

:  •lit.  (Mhi-m  lire  clcihiK<i»  well.  Wiy 

:  yu'     8on>c  <  nrv  c.^c^  #600.00  • 

ii»l..    y.ui  .(in  (in  the  work  «nd  live 

lionie,  \\  hiTr  »<  r  y.iii  arc.    Kven  bc- 

^    in<T«  arc  «  n^ilv  runiinp  from  #&  to 

#H>a,lHy.  Alln»r.».  \V.' tihow  you  how 

and  <iHii  yii.  (  «n  wnrk  in  »p.ir.-tlni« 

or  nil  111. -tini.".    \',\g  nion«-.\  for  work- 

«r*.      I-.illin«-  iinUnown  niii.>0|r  Jh- in. 

I     ^^MW^^^ •"        N  KW  mid  « ..ndorful.  rurtl.  ulius  free. 

Iiai.llalleuac  C3o.,Hux  HHO  Purtluad.M  Aia« 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The 
quickest  and  greatest  selling  novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly  in 
two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like  magic.  200  to  500  per  cent, 
profit.  One  Agent's  sales  amounted  to  J620  in  six  days.  Another  {32  in  two 
hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary.  For  terms  and  full  particulars, 
address,  The  Monroe  Eraser  Manufacturing  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.    (X223.) 

Nov.  '91 — tf 


Success  Already  Assured 

The  career  of  a  text-book  has 
seldom  opened  under  conditions 
more  favorable  than  those  attend- 
ing the  publication  of 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIBIER 

For  younger  students,  by  Dr.  \V.  R.  Harper,  President  of  the 
Univer>ity  of  Chicag:o,  and  Isaac  P.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Boston 
Latin  School.     Cloth,  lamo.,  424  pages,  %i.<x> 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  advance  pages 
of  this  work  created  widespread  interest  and 
was  eagerly  sought  for.  So  favorable  was 
the  impression  it  produced  that  in  very  many 
places  the  book  was  adopted  before  publica- 
tion, the  adv^ance  pages  being  used  mean- 
while with  gratifying  results. 

THE  BOOK  IS  NOW  READY. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text-books  on  which  Dr.  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  engaged  and  which,  it  is  believed,  m^ifks  a 
new  era  in  classical  study  and  teaching. 

PROMINENT  FEATURES  ARE 

I.  A  slriclly  indiulive  Ireaiment.  .    7.  Inlrodurtion  of  conv«*r>aUon  iipnu  the  Itfst. 

a.  A    series  of    indnclive    lessons    in    English    ' 

Grammar.  i    S    Pictorial  rlluslrations  of  object  meiiticmetl  in 

3    l»  bases  the  pupils'   work   strictly    upon  tlie   j        the  text 

connerted  text  ol  Ciesar. 
4.  Frecnieiilly  reiurnut?  review  lessons.  |    9-  Systematic  and  thorough  instmrti.jii  in  rt'.jd- 

5    Cra  lunar  red:ued   to  a  minimum,  and  inlro-    i        ««>S  I-a^'"  ^X  taking  iu  its  meaning  in  ihcort^tr 

diued  slowly.  .--.-. 

6.  Word  ((M   word  Mnu'lish  parallels  to  fix  in  the 

pupils'  minds  pn-nuncialion,  woid  order  and 

vocabularv  ^ 


of  the  original. 

10.  All  the  Kujajlish-Lalin    exercises  «rt   ba-*'! 
directly  on  the  texts. 


H4RPER'S   GliASSICAL   SERIES. 


Volumes  already  issued  are  An  Inductive  Latin  Primer,  An  Inductive  Litrn 
Method  An  Inductive  Greek  Method,  and  Caesar's  Gallic  War.^  These  will  be 
foll'iwed  by  Harper's  Virgil's -luieid,  An  Inductive  Greek  Primer,  Xenopboti's 
Anabasis,  Cicero's  Orations,  Supplementary  Reading  in  Latin,  Latin  Pruse 
Composition,  Homer's  Iliad,  Su^^)lementary  Greek  Reading  and  Greek  Frco** 
Composition.  _      ^ 

Specimen  copies  of  Harper's  Induclive  Latin  Ptifner  zvi/l  be  maiied  io  any 
address  on  receipt  of  $f.oo.  Correspondence  rvith  reference  to  introducing  ih( 
Harper's  Series  is  cordially  invited.  Specially  favorable  terms  made  known  on 
application. 

c'ZnnlT  American  Book  Company 

Chicago  *■  "* 

[Please  mention  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 
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General  Depariment^ 
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\   JOHN  E.  MASSEY,  SuperinUndent  Publto  Instruction, 


Editor.    ] 
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MOST  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

Virginia  Schools 

ARE    SUCH    SUPERrOR    AND    POPULAR    BOOKS    AS 

HOLMES'  NEW  READERS, 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

ETC.,  ETC. 


OFFICIILLY  IDOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIQII. 


Holmes'  New  Fifth  Reader,  72 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Cloth),  50 

Smith's  Lang  Syne  (Paper),  25 

Holmes'  History  United  States,  i  00 


For  further  information  concerning  these  and  other  valuable  texl-b<x>ks 

address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

66  and  68  Duane  Street.  New  York. 

April,  '91 — I  yr. 


NEW  BOOKS  and  new  editions,  embodying  methods  of  teaching  now 
most  approved  in  good  schools;  helpful  to  teachers;  stimulating  to  pupils. 

HOLMES'. NEW  READERS,  among  bright  and  attractive  School 
Readers,  are  preeminent   in  their    choice  selection  of  material,    careful 
grading,  helpful  subsiduary  exercises  and  language  lessons,  and  beauty  of      | 
typography  and  illustrations.     Get  them.  ] 

VENABLE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS,  a  two-book  course,  avoid-      j 
ing  untried  theories,  embody  the  best  methods  of  teaching  numbers  now 
prevalent  in  good  schools,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  carefully  graded 
work,  attractive  for  variety  and  practical  value.     Get  them.  ' 

MAURY  is  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  in  school  geographies,  and  the  editions  of  MAURY'S  GEOGRA-       ! 
PHIES,  with  supplement  of  Virginia  special  geography,  take  the  lead  in       I 
interest  of  text,  excellence  of  maps,  and  prompt  recognition  of  geographi- 
cal changes,  new  census  figures,  etc.     Get  them. 

Holmes'  New  First  Reader,  $    15  I  Venable'sNew  Elem'y  Arithmelic.l   40 

Holmes'  New  Second  Reader,  25  |  Venabie's  New  Pract'l  Arithmetic,       6^ 

Holmes'  New  Third  Reader,  40  |  Venabie's  Primary  Arithmetic,  jS 

Holmes'  New  Fourth  Reader,  50  |  Venabie's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,    ;*^ 

Venabie's  Practical  Arithmetic,  64 

Maury's  Elementary  Geography,  5^ 
Maury's  Rev.  Manual  of  Geography,  I  2% 
Maury's  Rev.  Physical  Geography,   i  >j 


7;      .-/ 


THE 


Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


V6L  ZZU.  Biohmond,  Va.,  Sooember,  1891.  No.  12. 

• 

State  Associations. 


READ   AT    THE    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    VIRGINIA,    AT    BEDFORD    CITY, 
JULY   I,   1 891,   BY  SUPERINTENDENT  WILLIAM   F.    FOX,    OF  RICHMOND. 


In  the  summer  of  1869  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  one  of  an 
assembly  that  met  in  the  chapel  of  Washington  College,  in  the  town  of 
Lexington,  Virginia.  As  I  look  in  memory  over  that  gathering  I  recog- 
nize it  as  a  remarkable  assemblage.  Its  president  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  his  teachings  have 
exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  civic  affairs  not  only  of  Virginia  but  of 
the  entire  South.  At  his  side  were  his  colleagues  in  the  University — 
the  Professor  of  Greek,  a  man  whose  keen  thought  and  splendid 
scholarship  had  already  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  schol- 
ars, and  the  Professor  of  History  and  Literature,  whose  encyclopedic 
learning  was  the  constant  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  friends.  Along 
with  these  stood  the  man  who  had  organized  and  who  had  controlled  for 
years  the  "  West  Point  of  the  South  ; "  whose  work  had  furnished  cul- 
tured men  and  trained  soldiers  for  our  whole  Southland.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  I  see  a  modest  man,  low  of  stature,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  kindness  and  intelligence — a  man  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide — the  "  Path-finder  of  the  Seas,"  •*  the  Discoverer  of  a  New 
Science.''  As  I  look  again  I  behold  a  man,  tall  and  erect,  whose  thought- 
ful and  courteous  bearing  bespeaks  the  cultured  Virginia  gentleman, 
whose  countenance  is  marked  by  a  subdued  cheerfulness  that  shows  ac- 
quaintance with  misfortune,  borne  with  quiet  dignity  and  with  patient 
submission  to  the  mandates  of  Him  who  rules  the  world,  and  who  is  the 
strength  and  support  of  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him — the  peer- 
less man  who.  as  leader  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  called  on 
to  exercise  the  highest  qualities  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  Chris- 
tian— a  man  whose  fame  will  "  echo  through  all  the  corridors  of  time  ** — 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Gathered  around  were  men  who  held  the  highest  and  the  most  in- 
fluential positions  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  and  in  the  world  of 
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letters,  and  many  who,  then  holding  honorable  and  useful  places,  have 
since  risen  to  the  highest  rank. 

You  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  theme  under  discussion. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia.  In  the 
stormy  period  of  the '*  War  between  the  States"— in  the  year  1863— 
the  educators  of  Virginia  had  felt  the  need  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
help  in  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  charge.  They  hadtacccM-d- 
ingly,  after  several  preliminary  meetings,  met  in  the  city  of  Petersburg 
December  29,  1863,  and  organized  a  State  Association.  The  special 
purpose  which  brought  them  together  was  to  devise  some  means  of 
securing  text- books.  The  supply  on  hand  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  those  imported  before  the  blockade  of  our  ports  became  too 
stringent,  had  been  exhausted.  Other  important  matters,  however,  nat- 
urally and  necessarily  suggested  themselves.  The  following  resolution 
adopted  by  that  body  indicates  their  motives  and  their  purposes  : 

"  jResolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
us  as  teachers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  intimate  sympathy 
among  ourselves,  and  that  closer  union  which  is  necessary  to  enable  os 
to  meet  those  responsibilities,  we  do  now  organize  ourselves  into  a  per- 
manent Educational  Association  of  Virginia.'' 

Thus  began  what  was,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  Educatiooal 
Association  of  Virginia. 

The  pressure  of  necessity  compelled  those  men  to  see  more  clearly  and 
to  appreciate  more  keenly  that  which  is  valuable  for  all  times  and  every 
condition— the  need  for  united  effort  to  uphold  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserve,  as  best  they  could,  this  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  government.  The  Association  was  bom  in 
troublous  times.  The  air  was  thick  with  serious  problems  that  demanded 
solution.  Nobly  did  those  men  apply  themselves  to  their  task.  But  the 
interest  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South  was  centered  in  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  the  support  of  our  armies.  Inier  arma  siUni  leges. 
Not  only,  however,  are  the  laws  silent  in  war  time,  but  all  interests  arc 
made  to  bend  to  the  one  supreme  question  of  the  hour.  In  our  case  this 
was  especially  true,  since  self-preservation  was  involved  in  the  result.  So 
there  were  no  meetings  of  the  Association  till  the  meeting  in  Charlottes- 
ville, July,  1866.  From  that  time  till  its  demise,  at  the  same  place  in 
1882,  the  Association  held  regular  sessions. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it  a  host  of  new  problems.  AH  the 
old  educational  questions  remained,  but  they  had  to  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  our  new  surroundings,  and  the  new  solutions  adapted  to  our 
changed  circumstances.  The  question  of  education  by  the  State  became 
a  living,  vital  one;  and  likewise  the  "negro  problem/*  which  a  wise  states- 
man has  declared  to  be  *'  the  most  stupendous  problem  that  has  ever  coo* 
fronted  civilization."     Virginians  have  always  been  independent,   con* 
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servative  and  energetic.  These  questions  had  come  within  their  purview, 
and  with  characteristic  patience  and  care  they  set  themselves  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  sessions  of  1867,  ^^^^f  s^nd  1869  ^^r^  full  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  grave  matters.  This  conflict  of  opinion,  this  wrestling 
of  the  giants,  did  much  to  clarify  the  atmosphere,  and  secure  just  and 
proper  conclusions.  The  culmination  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
1869,  when  the  policy  of  State  education  was  decided  on  and  put  into 
operation.  This  carried  with  it  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  other  press- 
ing questions.  It  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Association  not  to 
decide  by  vote  any  question.  The  questions  considered  covered  a  broad, 
extensive  field  and  the  discussions  took  a  wide  range,  but  the  Association 
bound  itself  by  no  decisions,  and  every  man  was  free  to  carry  out  his 
individual  convictions.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  discus- 
sions exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  educational  policy  of  the 
State. 

The  meeting  of  1869,  we  have  seen,  was  in  some  respects  a  remarka- 
ble one.  It  numbered  among  its  members  not  only  many  of  the  mag- 
nates of  the  teaching  guild,  but  also  men  whose  fame  had  circled  the 
earth,  and  would  endure  for  all  coming  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  draw  inspiration  and  encouragement  from  this  fact.  The 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  teaching  profession  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  shown  by  the  amount  of  time  and  money  expended  in  its  behalf; 
by  the  thought  given  to  it  by  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  and  the  important  part  it  plays  in  our 
legislative  proceedings.  Yet  men  do  not  often  stop  to  consider  these 
things — even  some  of  the  teachers  themselves — and  it  is  only  when  such 
men  as  General  Lee  and  Commodore  Maury  turn  to  this  work  that  they 
are  impressed  with  the  view  that  it  is  a  noble  oflice,  worthy  the  ambition 
of  the  best  men.  These  men,  to  whom  were  open  positions  that  prom- 
ised the  highest  pecuniary  reward,  after  looking  over  the  entire  field  to 
see  how  they  could  best  serve  their  State,  impelled  by  patriotism,  love  of 
Virginia,  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  her  best  interests,  put  aside  all 
these  tempting  ofiers  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  her 
youth.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  our  profession  that  such  men  as  General  Lee  and  Commo- 
dore Maury,  whose  life  work  had  been  in  a  diflerent  field,  and  who  had 
achieved  the  highest  distinction,  yet  turned  in  this  crisis  of  afiairs  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  restoring  perma- 
nent prosperity  to  the  State  and  retrieving  her  fallen  fortunes.  Brethren 
of  the  teaching  profession,  let  us  appreciate  more  highly  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  our  office  ;  assert  its  claims  more  strenuously,  not  rashly  and 
presumptuously,  but  modestly  and  persbtently,  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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We  meet  to-day  to  organize  a  State  Association  to  fill  the  place  of 
that  other  Association,  whose  life  went  out  with  session  of  1882.  Many 
of  the  questions  which  occupied  the  thought  of  that  body  have  received 
a  partial  or  complete  solution.  There  remains  for  us  much  to  do,  that 
we  may  perfect  the  action  of  the  past  and  solve  the  problems  of  to-day. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  in  detail  any  of  these  problems,  but  stm- 
ply  to  suggest  some  reasons  why  such  associations  as  we  propose  to  form 
are  desirable. 

We  might  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  Virginia,  of 
every  grade,  felt  the  need  of  such  an  organization,  and  formed  a  society 
that  for  twenty  years  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  or  with  the  further  fact  that  the  teacheis  in  neariy 
every  State  m  the  Union  have  found  it  important  to  unite  in  such  work. 
Many  individuals,  perhaps,  were  impelled  by  simply  an  undefined  want — 
a  feeling  that  something  was  needed  without  knowing  precisely  what 
The  tendency  in  Virginia  is  to  individual  rather  than  co-operative  work. 
The  trend  of  our  institutions  and  social  conditions  has  been  to  influence 
men  to  be  independent — to  feel  personal  responsibility,  and  to  act  each 
for  himself.  I  have  as  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished educators  in  the  State  that  thb  disposition  still  dominates  our 
people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  success  of  any  attempt  at  united 
effort  impossible.  I  trust  that  he  is  mistaken.  I  trust  that  he  has  failed 
to  read  aright  the  leadings  of  the  times.  To  give  independence  of  thoufrht 
and  action  to  his  pupils  should  be  the  steady  endeavor  of  every  teacher; 
but  he  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  urge  upon 
them  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  gain  the  best  information,  and 
to  form  correct  judgments  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  field.  No 
better  means  is  afforded  the  teacher  for  correcting  his  own  narrowness 
and  conceit,  for  confirming  him  in  his  judgments,  or  for  broadening;  hb 
conceptions  of  his  work,  than  contact  with  his  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
department — the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  critical  examination  o£ 
variant  ideas.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  not  inauspicious  for  the 
formation  of  an  Educational  Association. 

Let  us  consider  briefly,  then,  some  of  the  considerations  which  would 
naturally  influence  teachers  to  combine  in  this  way. 

Perhaps  the  motive  that  comes  most  readily  to  the  mind  is  that  first 
named  in  the  resolution  just  quoted — that  of  sympcUhy,  The  teacher — 
especially  the  teacher  whose  work  lies  in  the  country — is  isolated.  He 
finds  himself  alone,  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.  He  may  have  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  both  patrons  and  pupils;  and  this  is 
very  important  and  very  helpful ;  but  they  are,  in  a  professional  sense, 
outside  parties.  They  can  appreciate  the  general  bearing  of  his  work, 
•  but  of  the  thousand  trials,  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  he  meets 
with  in  the  evei-y-day  routine  of   the  school-room  they  know  little  or 
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nothing.  Nothing  so  disheartens  a  teacher  as  want  of  appreciation— as 
the  light  esteem  in  which  his  work  is  held.  It  requires  a  good  measure 
of  moral  courage  to  stand  up  against  it,  and  I  hold  in  high  esteem  the 
teacher  who  puts  behinds  him  all  his  discouragements,  and  patiently  and 
faithfully  does  his  duty.  It  is  these  things  especially  that  wear  upon  the 
teacher,  and  give  to  his  work  the  character  of  drudgery.  Nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  encourag^es  the  teacher  and  so  brightens  his  work  as 
intelligent,  appreciative  sympathy.  In  gatherings  like  this  he  secures 
this  want  by  social  communion  with  his  fellow-workers. 

No  less  important  is  the  increased  breadth  given  to  his  own  views  by 
comparison  with  those  of  laborers  in  the  same  field.  The  teacher  needs 
constantly  to  fight  against  the  tendency  to  narrowness  inherent  in  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  a  limited  field.  Study,  comparison,  investigation  in 
his  own  fields,  and  the  persistent  cultivation  of  other  lines  of  work,  should 
be  steadily  employed  by  the  teacher.  The  Educational  Association  helps 
greatly  in  these  directions.  The  friction  of  mind  with  mind  is  very  val- 
uable. Centuries  ago  the  wise  man  said:  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend/' 

The  tendency  of  such  gatherings  is  to  increase  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  of  the  teacher's 
work.  Though  the  upright,  faithful,  capable  teacher  will  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  those  he  serves  (and  no  others  can  do  so),  yet 
his  importance  is  increased  in  their  eyes  when  it  appears  that  he  is  one  of 
a  great  guild,  whose  influence  is  co-extensive  with  the  State  or  national 
boundaries.  I  regard  as  highly  valuable  the  social  features  of  these  gath- 
erings. It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  our  co-workers.  Mutual  confi- 
dence and  mutual  esteem  beget  an  esprit  de  corps  that  leads  to  mutual 
sympathy  and  harmonious  co-operation. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  two  other  points  which  seem  to  me 
especially  practical.  There  is  recognized  in  your  programme  a  need  for 
other  legislation  in  reference  to  education.  It  is  necessary  that  this  needed 
legislation  shall  be  presented  to  our  rulers.  A  skillful,  intelligent  man 
may  do  much  in  placing  in  a  true  light  before  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  needed  action.  With  how  much  greater  force  does  the 
recommendation  come  when  it  is  presented  as  the  conclusion,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  of  the  great  body  of  educators  in  the  State.  The  inter- 
ests of  education  are  too  important  for  us  to  neglect  so  valuable  an  aid. 
We  must  organize,  that  we  may  secure  the  very  best  results. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  the  opportunity 
it  affords  for  preventing  a  great  waste  in  education.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  is  want  of  harmony  in  the  programmes  of  the  various  grades 
of  our  educational  institutions.  Our  characteristic  spirit  of  independence 
leads  each  institution  to  arrange  its  own  scheme  of  study  without  reference 
to  others.     The  work  of  one  class  trenches  upon  that  of  another  class, 
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and  we  have  the  anomalous  condition  of  schools  of  different   nominal 
grades  doing  the  same  work. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  graduation  from  one  school  is  no 
guarantee  of  preparation  for  entrance  into  another.  The  student  i>assing 
from  one  school  to  another  is  often  compelled  for  some  comparatively 
trivial  difference  of  scheme,  to  go  over  again  the  work  already  accom- 
plished. If  we  could  formulate  a  general  scBeme  of  education  in  which 
the  work  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  should  be 
defined  with  reasonable  clearness,  this  great  waste  would  be  avoided,  and 
yet  the  scheme  have  sufficient  flexibility  for  all  practical  purposes.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  a  scheme  that  seemed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments,  so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned.  Though  we  have  our  splendid 
University  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  yet  the  scheme,  as  a  whole,  has  proved 
simply  a  glorious  dream.  That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  our  sister  State  of  Michigan,  which  operates  a  closely 
connected  scheme  from  the  primary  school  through  the  University.  To 
accomplish  this  for  our  State  there  must  be  co-operation  between  the 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  schools.  And  so  I  come  to-day  to  plead 
for  a  broad  basis  in  the  organization  of  our  Association.  I  cannot  forget 
that  education  is  a  unit.  There  are  various  steps  in  the  process,  each 
adapted  lo  its  special  work,  but  all  leading  to  one  end — the  perfection  of 
the  individual.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  mutual  dependence  of  these  classes 
upon  one  another.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  look  up  to  the 
college  and  university  for  inspiration  and  guidance;  the  college  and  uni- 
versity must  depend  on  these  for  the  material  with  which  their  i^ork  is 
done.  It  is  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  all  that  the  work  of  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  We  can  only  secure  this  by  a 
comparison  of  views  and  aims,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some  well  consid- 
ered scheme  involving  essential  uniformity  in  the  work  of  each  dass  of 
schools,  and  careful  observance  of  the  consecutive  steps  in  the  educational 
process.  And  so  there  ought  not  to  be  antagonism  between  our  schools, 
but  harmony  and  co-operation.  There  is  work  enough  for  all;  there  is 
need  simply  of  better  adjustment.  But  how  can  we  organize  so  as  to 
carefully  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  ? 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  while  each  class  of  schools  is  interested  in 
the  work  of  all  the  rest,  yet  each  has  some  phase  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  itself,  the  details  of  which  it  needs  to  discuss  and  master, 
and  in  which  the  other  classes  would  take  comparatively  little  interest 
The  university  professor,  for  example,  would  hardly  be  greatly  profited 
by  a  discussion  of  that  exceedingly  important  problem  of  the  elementary 
school,  '*  How  to  teach  a  child  to  read,"  though  he  is  keenly  conscious  of 
the  value  of  good  reading  in  his  own  classes. 

It  is  desirable  in  our  organization,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  such 
a  plan  as  shall  secure  unity  of  action,  and  yet  give  to  each  section  time 
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for  its  own  special  work.  The  National  Educational  Association  seems 
to  be  organized  on  just  this  basis,  and  to  afford  a  good  model  for  our 
guidance.  It  considers  as  a  body  such  subjects  as  are  of  more  general 
interest,  usually  occupying  the  morning  and  evening  sessions ;  "  The 
Departments,"  into  which  the  general  association  is  divided,  using  the 
afternoon  sessions  for  the  consideration  of  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
themselves.  We  might  adopt  the  same  general  plan,  organizing  "  Depart- 
ments" suitable  to  our  needs.  Already  an  association  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  education  has  been  formed  in  the  State,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
lion  for  several  years.  Possibly  this  association  might  be  induced  to 
unite  with  us  on  some  such  basis,  or  at  any  rate  to  combine  with  us  in 
holding  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place,  so  that  we  could  afford 
each  other  mutual  help  and  encouragement.  Such  other  departments 
might  from  time  to  time  be  provided  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  associa- 
tion were  desirable. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  this  associa- 
tion will  take  some  step  that  will  lead  to  a  better  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  educational  forces,  and  that  the  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  a  pupil  starting  in  the  elementary  school,  whether  public  or  private, 
will  be  able  to  pass  by  a  carefully  prepared  and  properly  graded  scheme 
through  the  highest  courses  of  the  university. 


The  State  Educational  Association. 


REMARKS    MADE    BY    MR.  WILLIS    A.    JENKINS,    OF    PORTSMOUTH,    VIRGINIA,    AT 
BEDFORD  CITY,   JULY   I,   189!. 


I  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  is  prompted  in  his  call  upon 
me  by  a  remark  I  made  to  him  in  the  hall,  in  which  I  disclaimed  the 
assertion  that  this  was  in  any  way  a  reorganization  or  revival  of  the  old 
Virginia  Educational  Association.  About  February  or  March,  1890,  the 
principals  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  met  to  discuss  how  they  could 
improve  the  system  of  education  in  Virginia.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
some  legislation  either  by  the  State  Board  or  State  Legislature  was  neces- 
,  sary.  This  could  only  be  accomplished,  it  was  believed,  by  united  action 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  organizing  the 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  trustees,  and  friends  of  education 
generally,  was  clearly  set  forth.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  Mr. 
Theodore  J.  Wool,  Principal  of  the  Fourth  District  City  Schools  of 
Portsmouth,  wrote  for  TA^  Virginia  Educational  Journal  an  article  in 
which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  an  educational  association.  This 
attracted  some  attention  and  comment.  The  matter,  however,  was 
allowed  to  slumber  until  the  closing  of  the  schools,  when  more  time  was 
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given  for  other  work.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wool  and  myself  visited  Lyndi* 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  formation  of  such  an  associadon 
before  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  normal  in  session  there.  Ar- 
riving in  Lynchburg  a  conference  was  held  with  Superintendent  Glass,  of 
Lynchburg,  and  State  Superintendent  John  E.  Massey.  It  was  believed 
that  we  should  proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  temporary  organization  at 
once,  and  accordingly  a  call  was  issued  in  the  city  papers  for  all  white 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  friends  of  education  to  meet, 
looking  to  the  formation  of  a  Virginia  Educational  Association.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachersiand  others  interested  in  the  work  answered 
the  call.  Our  State  Superintendent,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  lead  the 
educational  forces  of  our  State  into  any  line  of  action  which  is  for  the 
betterment  of  our  educational  system,  led  in  the  discussion.  He  threw 
himself,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  into  the  scheme,  expressed  his 
hearty  confidence  in  its  success  and  value,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  way  to  further  a  move  so  pregnant  with  good  for  the 
school  interests  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wool,  of  Portsmouth,  and  others  con- 
tinued the  discussion.  A  temporary  organization  was  effected.  Super- 
intendent Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  was  made  president.  I  was  elected 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  was  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  of  superintendents,  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools^  in  which 
the  cities  and  counties  were  alike  represented.  Interest  was  at  once 
aroused  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  State  Journal  and  daily  papers 
published  the  move  so  important  to  Virginia.  The  seed  had  been  planted 
at  the  proper  season,  and  in  good  soil,  and  took  root  at  once.  State  Su- 
perintendent John  E.  Massey  and  myself  went  from  Lynchburg  to  Har- 
risonburg, where  Mr.  Massey,  Professor  Pace,  of  Richmond,  myself  and 
others  addressed  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  about  three  hundred  teachers 
and  others  interested,  which  meeting  endorsed  the  action  taken  at  Lyndi- 
burg  and  promised  earnest  and  energetic  co-operation.  From  the  Har- 
risonburg Normal  State  Superintendent  Massey  and  myself  went  to  the 
Stuart  Normal,  and  there  the  same  enthusiasm  expressed  itself  in  the 
speeches  of  State  Superintendent  Massey  and  others,  and  in  the  large 
attendance  of  teachers  at  the  meeting.  A  motion  similar  to  that  adopted 
at  Harrisonburg,  endorsing  the  action  taken  at  Lynchburg  and  promising 
co-operation,  was  unanimously  passed.  One  thousand  teachers  had  en- 
listed themselves  and  promised  their  aid.  And  to-day  we  realize  the 
intense  interest  throughout  the  Stale  in  the  move  so  fraught  with  good  to 
the  teacher  and  his  work.  From  November.  1890,  to  May,  1891,  every 
issue  of  the  Virginia  Journal  gave  to  the  Slate  at  large  the  expressions 
of  some  prominent  educator  in  the  State,  his  interest  in  the  move,  and 
the  value  of  it.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
Virginia  from  its  incipiency  to  this  day,  when  we  are  assembled  for  per- 
manent organization. 
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I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  had  denied  the  assertion  that  this  was 
in  any  wise  a  revival  of  the  old  association.  And  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  and  foremost  is  that  the  old  associations  was  devoted  almost,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  matters  concerning  higher  education,  while  this  associa- 
tion is  intended  to  benefit  more  especially  the  common  schools  of  our 
State.  The  association  should  be  organized  on  a  broad  basis.  It  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  unity  of  education,  but  the  special  work  of  the 
Association  should  be  the  betterment  of  the  common  schools  of  our 
State.  Let  us  not  forget  the  high  school  and  the  college.  Let  them 
unite  with  us  in  the  great  work  we  have  undertaken.  Bui  I  am  the  prin- 
cipal  of  a  high  school,  and  I  know  how  easy  it. would  be  for  me  to  en- 
gage in  discussions  of  interest  to  high  schools.  It  is  human  nature  to 
push  to  the  front  the  higher  work  in  education,  and  it  must  be  guarded 
against,  lest  the  superintendents  and  seven  thousand  teachers  of  our 
State  feel  they  are  not  personally  concerned  in  the  topics  considered  by 
this  association.  Let  us  have  the  different  departments  ;  let  us  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  all  interested  in  educational  matters ;  but  let  us  bend  our 
special  efforts  in  the  direction  of  common  schools. 

The  second  difference  between  this  and  the  former  association  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  old  association  the  ladies  were  excluded,  or  at  least 
allowed  no  voice  in  the  association.  Woman's  influence  in  the  school  sys- 
tem cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  vain  and  useless  to  cry  women 
are  employed  because  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  men.  The  female  teacher  is 
in  the  schools  because  she  has  a  natural  right  there,  and  the  highest  and 
best  standard  to  which  schools  can  attain  will  be  under  a  proper  division 
of  the  work  between  male  and  female  teachers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
succeed  in  teaching  a  primary  school?  In  the  primary  school,  and  Til 
not  attempt  to  say  how  high,  that  mother-sympathy,  found  alone  in  wo- 
man, is  absolutely  demanded.  This  association,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
proposes  to  give  to  the  female  teacher  a  vote,  and  an  equal  right  with  the 
male.  For  these  reasons  I  hold  that  this  is  not  a  revival  of  any  old  or 
former  association,  but  the  united  force  of  those  interested  in  educational 
matters  in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  education  in  colleges  and 
high  schools,  but  especially  in  the  common  schools  of  our  State. 


Suggestions  on  School  Management  and  Teaching. 

1.  No  school  can  be  well  taught  if  it  is  not  well  managed. 

2.  Never  make  anything  pertaining  to  management  an  end  in  itself. 

3.  No  work  is  ever  likely  to  be  well  done  if  it  is  not  well  planned. 

4.  The  teacher  should  make  daily  preparation  for  every  recitation, 
no  matter  how  familiar  the  subject  is,  and  should  seek  new  and  attractive 
ways  of  presenting  the  same. 
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5.  Have  a  carefully  arranged  programme,  and  begin  and  end  each 
exercise  at  the  exact  time  indicated. 

6.  A  teacher's  example  weighs  more  than  his  words.  His  example 
has  a  direct  and  personal  influence  upon  the  pupil. 

7.  It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  bright  pupils.  Only  the  best  teachen 
can  really  aid  dull  children.  A  genuine  loye  for  the  weak  and  backward 
shows  the  heart  of  the  true  teacher,  because  the  lower  the  order  of  mind» 
the  higher  the  art  must  be  to  lift  it  up. 

8.  It  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  get  his  pupils  to  think,  not  to 
think  for  them;  to  make  them  talk,  not  to  talk  for  them;  to  draw  oat 
their  powers,  not  to  display  his  own ;  hence  he  should  not  supplant  the 
child's  activity  by  his  own.  The  pupil  that  grows  must  think,  talk,  and 
do. 

9.  Good  instruction  will  accomplish  two  grand  purposes — it  will 
inspire  pupils  with  a  desire  to  accumulate  knowledge,  and  will  stimulate 
the  faculty  of  thought  proper.  The  pupil  is  first  instructed  under  a  guide 
in  order  that  he  may  finally  instruct  himself. 

ID.  The  earliest  instruction  must  necessarily  be  given  in  the  concrete; 
but  instruction  in  the  concrete  should  give  place  to  instruction  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  a  degree  measured  by  the  pupiVs  ability  to  interpret  language. 
The  child's  stock  of  ideas  far  exceeds  his  power  of  expression,  and  when 
he  enters  school  he  is  in  far  greater  need  of  words  than  of  facts. 

11.  Some  of  the  special  things  the  pupil  should  gain  from  the  reci- 
tation are:  (i)  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  matter;  (2)  a 
growing  pleasure  in  the  study ;  (3)  a  stimulus  to  self  activity;  and  (4)  the 
conversion  of  knowledge  into  faculty,  habit,  opinion,  or  culture. 

12.  Some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  recitation  are:  Lively  attention, 
animation,  anticipation ;  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  assigned  lesson,  an 
intelligent  reproduction  of  the  thought,  prompt  and  definite  responses, 
good  order. 

13.  The  secret  of  successful  teaching  is  the  ability  to  interest  the 
pupils  and  teach  them  to  think,  and  such  success  is  possible  to  every 
earnest  teacher. 

14.  Education  is  nine  parts  inspiration  and  one  part  drill. 

15.  The  restlessness  and  curiosity  of  children  are  Nature's  wise  and 
necessary  provisions  for  their  growth. 

16.  Make  the  school-room  bright  with  pictures,  flowers  and  sunshine. 
To  many  little  ones  the  pleasant  tones  and  smiles  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
genial  surroundings  of  the  school,  open  the  gates  to  heaven,  unreveakd 
in  the  home.  If  the  school  is  pleasant,  the  child  will  not  become  impa- 
tient under  its  restraints. 

17.  It  is  as  much  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  obedience  as  it  is  to  teach 
reading. 

18.  Laxity  of  discipline  encourages  both  disres[>ect  and  disorder. 
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19.  Children  instinctively  respect  authority  if  deliberately  and  justly 
exercised. 

20.  There  is  no  conflict  between  firmness  and  kindness. 

2 1 .  The  foundations  of  good  government  are  justice  and  benevolence. 
The  best  system  of  government  is  that  which  reaches  its  ends  indirectly  ; 
either  by  making  obedience  a  matter  of  self  interest,  or  by  removing 
motives  to  such  a  distance  that  obedience  seems  a  matter  of  self* choice. 

22.  The  following  are  mistakes  sometimes  made  by  teachers  with 
respect  to  government :  To  be  continually  repressing  the  activities  of 
childhood  ;  to  censure  trifling  errors  too  severely  ;  to  complain  or  grum- 
ble much  ;  to  invoke  higher  authority  except  as  a  last  resort,  such  as  re- 
ferring matters  of  a  not  very  serious  nature  to  the  principal,  superinten- 
dent, or  board  of  education ;  to  be  careless  about  personal  habits  and 
appearance ;  to  sit  much  while  teaching  ;  to  give  a  command  when  a  sug- 
gestion will  do  instead;  to  allow  pupils  to  be  frequently  troublesome 
without  notifying  their  parents ;  to  make  unkind  remarks  before  the  class 
about  notes  received  from  parents  ;  to  annoy  parents  unnecessarily  ;  to 
show  temper  in  dealing  with  parents;  to  teach  without  having  good 
order ;  to  suppose  that  children  like  to  have  their  own  way  at  school,  and 
that  they  like  disorder  better  than  order ;  to  treat  pupils  as  though  they 
were  anxious  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  school ;  to  make  too  many  rules  ; 
to  be  demonstrative  in  maintaining  discipline  ;  to  speak  in  too  high  a 
key ;  to  be  variable  in  discipline  ;  to  ridicule  a  pupil ;  to  punish  without 
explanation. — Adapted  from  various  pedagogical  works, — Springfield 
(Ml  School  Report 
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Division  of  Lessons. — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  because  a  lesson  covers  a  certain  number  of  paragraphs  or  pages  Vou 
must  assign  all  of  it  for  a  single  lesson.  Use  your  judgment.  Assign 
such  a  quantity  as  pupils  can  prepare  thoroughly.  A  few  lines  or  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  well  prepared  and  well  read  is  more  beneficial  than  as 
many  pages  taught  imperfectly  or  glanced  over  hastily.  Every  teacher 
must  determine  for  himself  how  much  his  pupils  can  do  well  and  profi- 
tably. 

Too  Much  Drill. — Nothing  tends  to  discourage  pupils  more  than 
a  constant  drill  on  the  same  lesson.  Give  your  pupils  variety.  Rather 
let  them  read  a  lesson  but  moderately  well,  and  give  them  some  supple- 
mentary reading,  than  keep  them  drilling  on  a  lesson  until  they  tire  of  it. 
Many  teachers  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  thoroughness  fall  into  this  error, 
and  nauseate  their  pupils  with  constant  and  senseless  repetition.  The 
child,  like  the  man,  delights  in  acquiring  new  ideas,  in  fighting  new  bat- 
tles, and  in  testing  its  strength  in  overcoming  new  difficulties. 
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Right  Habits  in  Reading.— The  most  valuable  teaching^  of  read- 
ing is  that  which  secures  correct  habits.  The  children  must  in  the  reading 
class  be  required  to  speak  and  read  correctly,  but  it  is  equally  important 
that  they  speak  or  read  correctly  in  all  other  classes,  even  in  the  giving 
of  a  definition  in  geography,  the  spelling  of  a  word,  or  the  repetidon  of 
the  multiplication  tables.  Right  habits  of  this  kind  formed  will  make 
children  good  readers  permanently. 

The  Eye  Should  Anticipate  the  Voice. — Those  whose  read- 
ing has  the  best  effect  on  an  audience  are  they  who  are  able  to  look  the 
hearers  in  the  eye  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
reader  must  be  tiained  to  look  ahead,  taking  in  not  only  a  few  advanced 
words,  but  sometimes  a  whole  sentence  at  a  glance.  Only  long  and 
patient  training  will  enable  a  reader  to  become  thus  proficient,  and  the 
training  cannot  begin  too  early. 

Reading  Aloud  at  Home. — As  a  step  toward  securing  intelligifale 
reading,  and  as  a  help  in  creating  a  taste  for  fireside  reading,  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud  at  home  frequently,  even  though 
their  reading  be  imperfect.  It  will  do  them  good,  and  be  an  incentire 
to  improvement. 

Reproduction  on  Slate. — An  exercise  of  great  value  is  that  of 
the  teachers'  selecting  some  interesting  story  or  description  and  have  the 
pupils  listen  to  him  while  he  reads  it  to  them,  they  to  reproduce  it  after- 
ward on  their  slates  or  on  paper.  The  exercises  give  valuable  culture  to 
the  power  of  attention,  and  the  subsequent  writing  of  it  is  an  excellent 
language-  lesson . 

Holding  the  Attention. — If  the  class  seem  inclined  to  be  inat- 
tentive, an  exercise  somewhat  as  follows  may  be  given:  Begin  with  a 
pupil,  and  let  him  read  until  the  name  of  some  other  pupil  is  called.  Sud- 
denly call  upon  another,  who  takes  up  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  dropped  by  his  predecessor  and  proceeds  to  read  untii 
he  in  turn  is  interrupted  by  the  teacher's  calling  upon  another.  Should 
any  of  those  called  upon  be  not  ready  to  proceed,  the  teacher  should  lose 
no  time,  but  call  at  once  upon  some  one  else,  and  thus  keep  close  atten- 
tion and  constant  interest. 

Reading  Paragraphs. — In  reading  paragraphs  the  exercise  may 
be  varied  by  having  several  pupils  in  succession  read  the  same  paragraph, 
each  giving  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  paragraph  according  to 
his  own  mental  apprehension  of  it,  and  then  again  having  each  of  his 
pupils  read  a  different  paragraph.  This  will  give  variety  to  the  reading 
exercise  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  recitation. 

Inaccuracies  to  be  Corrected. — The  teacher  should  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  pupil's  speech  at  all  times,  and  by  an  occasional  hint 
or  suggestion  set  him  aright  where  his  pronunciation  is  incorrect  or  his 
articulation  faulty.     It  is  not  enough  to  correct  the  words  as  mispro* 
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nounced  in  the  reading  class.  Many  more  words  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
pronounced  in  conversation  or  in  the  recitations  in  other  branches.  It 
would  not  be  wise,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  to  break  into  a  conversation 
in  order  to  make  a  correction.  There  are  many  other  times  and  occa- 
sions when  he  may  reach  the  error  and  correct  it  without  necessarily 
wounding  the  child's  feelings.  Thus,  a  list  of  mispronounced  words 
heard  during  the  day  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  attention 
of  the  whole  class  be  directed  to  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  neces- 
sary corrections  be  made. 

Local  Errors. — There  are  probably  few  communities  where  some 
provincialisms  do  not  mar  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  oral  speech.  It 
may  be  the  sound  of  w  for  v,  or  ch  for  j\  or  j  for  ch^  or  the  dropping  of 
the  r  in  horse,  or  the  addition  of  rin  idea,  or  the  dropping  of  ^  in  heaf,  or 
the  adding  of  the  h  to  such  words  as  in  or  on,  or  the  pronunciation  of  io 
as  if  spelled  /wo,  or  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  cai/  with  the 
short  sound  of  a,  or  other  equally  flagrant  errors. 

What  shall  the  teacher  do  ?  In  general,  he  should  try  to  make  his 
own  speech  conform  to  the  best  standards,  and  as  far  as  possible  train 
his  pupils  to  imitate  him;  and  yet  he  should  not  be  over-nice  in  his  dis- 
tinctness of  articulation,  or  over-rigid  in  insisting  upon  the  pupil's  giving 
the  exact  vowel  sounds  where  custom  differs  so  widely  among  educated 
and  cultured  scholars  as  it  does  on  the  sound  of  a  as  found  in  the  words 
ask,  glass,  and  similar  words. — Henry  Raub, 
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BY  SARAH   L.  ARNOLD. 


Is  the  question  often  asked  by  teachers,  or  is  it  oftener  forgotten  ! 
What  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  in  our  school  work  ?  Miss  A.  is  en- 
deavoring to  teach  "  long  division,"  and  her  pupils  make  little  or  no 
progress.  Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  they  can  neither  add,  sub- 
tract, nor  multiply  without  counting  upon  their  fingers.  Work  with 
large  numbers  in  unknown  combinations  does  little  to  enlighten  their 
darkness.  Then  why  is  it  continued  ?  Why  not  teach  the  foundation 
facts  that  are  wanting?  "Why,  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  that. 
The  work  of  this  grade  is  division.  I  am  following  the  course  of  study,'* 
is  the  explanation.  So  she  systematically  continues  her  plan,  in  spite  of 
the  finger  process,  as  one  might  stupidly  knit  on  after  several  stitches  had 
been  dropped.  "  What  is  the  work  of  my  grade  ?"  is  the  question  which 
determines  her  course,  and,  possibly,  bounds  her  knowledge. 
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Miss  B.  is  faithfully  following^  the  same  standard.  Her  pupib  come 
from  intelligent  homes,  where  they  have  always  been  familiar  with  books. 
They  read  easily  and  well,  and  know  almost  by  instinct  the  corrc^ct  forms 
of  language.  But  her  slice  of  the  course  of  study  demands  attentioa  to 
a  certain  Fifth  Reader  and  marks  of  punctuation.  She  does  not  swerve 
from  minute  adherence  to  its  demands,  as  she  interprets  them,  and  the 
children  become  indifferent  because  kept  upon  work  which  demands  no 
effort  nor  endeavor.  The  plan  of  study  has  become  monarch,  not  min- 
ister, and  the  thought  in  the  plan  has  been  forgotten  in  adherence  to  the 
detail.     The  question  of  the  child's  need  is  overlooked. 

Miss  C.  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  ''  methods/'  so-called.  If  her 
method  arranges  a  certain  order  of  procedure,  she  never  deviates  from 
that  order.  Her  pupils  frame  sentences  to  use  every  word  which  they 
spell,  whether  it  be  "hat"  or  ** eleemosynary."  She  leads  her  class 
through  careful  formulas  to  "  measure''  25  by  i,  and  they  subtract  ones 
from  the  original  number  with  a  patient  obedience  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Evidently  it  has  not  occurred  to  her  to  question  the  advantage 
of  the  occupation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  method,  and 
that  is  enough.  What  of  the  child's  need  ?  Has  he  not  always  known — 
we  almost  ask — the  fact  over  which  he  is  droning  ? 

Miss  D.  has  ''her  way  of  doing  things,"  and  binds  herself  fast  to  a 
narrow  routine  that  becomes  day  by  day  more  hopelessly  petty  and  nar- 
row. Habit  determines  her  course.  Her  reason  for  doing  anything  b 
because  she  always  has  done  that  thing.  She  *'  always  gives  checks  for 
whispering,"  "always  has  children  pronounce  syllables,"  "always  has 
voice  fall  at  a  period. "  Nor  can  she  discover  that  any  new  mode  of  action 
may  prove  more  helpful  to  the  child.  His  need  has  little  relation  to  her 
plan. 

And  yet  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  his  need  would  go  for  to  correct 
all  the  mistakes  which  have  been  cited.  It  would  prevent  wasting  time, 
labor  and  energy  upon  tasks  for  which  the  pupil  is  unprepared,  or  trifling 
with  processes  or  rules  whose  difHculties  he  has  already  mastered.  It 
would  lead  teachers  to  look  for  the  principle  in  the  method,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the  accustomed  mechanical  routine.  It  would  do  away 
with  rote  teaching  and  hasten  the  dominion  of  common  sense. 

No  teacher  should  assign  a  lesson  to  her  class  without  having  in 
mind  a  definite  result  which  the  lesson  should  help  the  pupils  to  reach. 
Not  to  fill  time,  not  to  keep  the  class  quiet,  not  to  comply  with  a  certain 
form,  but  io  help  the  child  should  the  lesson  be  given. 

**  How  can  I  know  what  the  child  needs?"  some  teacher  asks.  By 
studying  the  child.  That  does  not  necessarily  involve  pondering  over 
psychologies  and  learning  technical  terms.  It  would  almost — yes,  sur^y — 
be  better  for  the  one  who  asks  the  question  to  ignore  for  the  present  all 
books  which  present  theories  regarding  childhood  in  general,  and  devote 
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herself  to  observing  in  particular  the  children  with  whom  she  has  to  deal. 
Thoughtful  observation  and  good  sense  will  do  more  than  books  for  the 
time  being.  If  Johnny  fails  in  his  number,  let  her  ask  herself  Zi/Ay  he 
failed.  Are  there  preliminary  steps  which  he  should  have  taken  ?  Go 
back  and  take  them.  Was  the  problem  too  complex  ?  Use  a  simpler 
one  applying  the  same  truth.  Is  he  inattentive  ?  Teach  him  to  see,  and 
in  all  his  work  strive  to  fix  the  habit  of  attention.  Is  he  indifferent  to  the 
old  forms  ?  Try  new  ones.  Seek  for  the  cause  of  the  failure ;  let  that 
determine  the  remedy. 

What  does  the  child  need  ? — what  will  supply  his  need  ?  are  the  two 
questions  to  be  asked.  These  answered,  the  path  is  plain.  Knowing 
what  ought  to  be  done,  let  us  do  it. — American  Teacher. 


Courses  of  Reading. 


Everybody  is  now  planning  the  winter's  work,  and  rushing  into 
social  and  domestic  duties,  courses  of  study  and  reading,  with  all  the 
energy  gathered  and  stored  up  during  the  long,  restful  summer. 

Systematic  planning  for  useful  and  continued  work  shall  not  be  un- 
derrated, but  we  cannot  resist  giving  a  word  of  warning  and  possible 
comfort  to  some  readers  who  are  starting  in  upon  an  ambitious  and  inspir- 
ing course  of  reading,  and  who  will  find  that  they  are  not  deriving  the 
benefit  said  to  be  gained  by  a  faithful  reading  of  so  many  pages  per  day. 

We  would  counsel  those  who  are  becoming  discouraged  because  the 
prescribed  books  do  not  interest  them,  not  to  begin  to  doubt  their  love 
of  reading,  their  need  of  information,  their  capacity  for  improvement, 
but  to  stop  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  special  course  on  which  they 
have  entered  is  not  suited  to  their  needs. 

An  older  generation  held  that  what  was  unpleasant  and  distasteful 
must  necessarily  be  beneficial ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  study  can  be 
made  earnest  and  improving,  and  at  the  same  time  wholly  delightful. 

A  special  book  is  no  more  suitable  for  all  readers  than  a  special 
color,  a  special  article  of  food,  or  a  special  form  of  amusement.  The 
peculiarities  of  your  mind  deserve  to  be  consulted  as  well  as  the  color  of 
your  hair  and  eyes,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  your  digestive  powers  and  the 
oddities  of  your  likes  and  dislikes. 

Our  advice  to  beginners  in  culture  always  is  to  go  to  the  source  and 
dip  for  themselves,  instead  of  taking  what  others  have  saved  up  and  made 
ready  for  them.  We  cram  far  too  much,  and  have  our  learning  condensed 
for  us  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  quite  indigestible  material  for 
ordinary  minds. 
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We  strive  to  do  what  others  are  doing,  and  neglect  our  individuality, 
which  should  be  trained  and  cultivated  as  the  highest  gift  we  have  re- 
ceived, instead  of  being  smothered  and  deadened  by  uniformity  and  im- 
itation. 

Read  the  good  old  books  that  have  lived  and  held  their  own  by  the 
vitality  of  matter  and  style  that  make  them  standards.  Don 't  read  a  lot 
of  new  books  about  the  Bible ;  read  the  Bible,  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand what  you  may  afterwards  read  about  the  Bible.  Read  Shakespeare, 
not  controversies  on  Shakespeare ;  read  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot.  Do  not  be  content  with  a  short  history  of  literature 
that  tells  you  their  best  works  and  makes  a  few  disconnected  extracts  and 
tells  you  their  standing  and  what  you  should  think  of  them.  Read  intel- 
ligently and  with  interest,  and  every  book  you  read  will  guide  you  to  the 
next  that  is  good  for  you  personally  far  better  than  a  strange  mentor  can 
do,  who  is  often  full  of  theories  and  prejudices,  or  perhaps  has  gotten  up 
a  course  of  study  as  a  ''  pot-boiler,"  and  has  no  real  love  of  his  subject. 
Every  book  you  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  will  suggest  a  subject  you 
wish  to  read  upon,  and  any  well-informed  book-seller  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  best  book  on  the  subject  now  in  the  market. 

Cultivate  independence  of  thought  and  judgment.  In  former  days, 
when  all  people  were  mentally  fed  with  the  same  food,  it  brought  forth 
widely  different  fruit,  because  it  was  absorbed  by  totally  different  natures. 
To-day,  when  the  number  of  books  is  legion,  the  average  run  of  readers 
is  almost  identical  in  plan,  purpose,  and  views  of  life.  We  need  to 
''  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  with  more  originality  and  fixed 
individual  purpose. —  The  Literary  News, 


The  Recitation. 

BY  W.  W.  BARNBTT,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

1.  Recitation  should  not  be  too  long. 

2.  There  should  be  a  definite  point  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  recitation  should  have  life  in  it. 

4.  The  teacher  should  exhibit  an  interest. 

5.  A  teacher  should  know  the  subject  beforehand. 

6.  A  preliminary  drill  should  be  given  before  the  pupil  prepares  the 
recitation. 

7.  The  teacher  should  stand  in  front  of  his  class. 

8.  Look  the  class  squarely  in  the  face. 

9.  A  question  should  be  given  to  the  entire  class  and  then  some  in- 
dividual should  be  called  upon. 
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10.  Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  recite  until  called  upon. 

11.  Let  the  pupils  understand  that  the  entire  class  is  to  recite  only 
when  the  teacher  says  "all  together,"  or  "class." 

12.  Class  management  depends  largely  on  the  foregoing  statement 

13.  A  recitation  in  which  each  pupil  recites  ad  libitum  is  a  farce. 

14.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  position  to  think 
and  recite  in  recitation. 

15.  A  lazy,  lounging  pupil,  leaning  on  desk  or  lying  on  desk, 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

16.  Pupils  should  pass  to  and  from  recitation  in  order. 

17.  **  Concert  recitations  "  are  to  be  avoided — they  lead  to  **  par- 
roting ''  and  mechanical  answers. 

18.  If  a  part  of  a  class  be  prepared  when  the  time  for  recitation  ar- 
rives their  recitation  should  be  received.  Otherwise  the  prompt  pupils, 
from  lack  of  encouragement,  grow  into  habits  of  tardiness. 

19.  Seldom  keep  the  pupils  in  to  learn  their  lessons.  Make  the 
lessons  attractive.     Recesses  are  for  recreation. 

20.  Keeping  in  for  failure  is  a  bad  practice,  unless  the  proper  spirit 
is  shown. 

21.  The  backward  pupil  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  bright 
ones,  too. 

22.  Do  not  begin  at  the  head  and  call  on  pupils  in  regular  order  ; 
this  leads  to  inattention. 

23.  Each  pupil  should  feel  that  his  turn  may  come  next. 

24.  The  pupils  should  do  most  of  the  talking  in  recitation.  Teacher 
directs. 

25.  Mind  grows  when  used.  Lecturing  expands  the  teacher's 
powers,  while  the  pupil  sits — sleeps— dreams. 

26.  Questions  should  be  concise — not  "  catch  questions"  or  "lead- 
ing questions." 

27.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  teacher  to  think  of  how  many  questions 
that  he  asks  are  answered  by  ** yes  "  or  "no." 

28.  Avoid  complaining,  being  sarcastic,  caustic  and  bilious  in  reci- 
tations. 

29.  Sometimes  think  of  the  powers  of  the  minds  you  are  trying  to 
enlighten — not  too  difficult  nor  too  easy  be. 

30.     Every  recitation  should  be  as  the  brick  placed  in  the  building — 
invaluable.    Losing  a  recitation  should  be  to  a  pupil  like  losing  a  brick 
out  of  a  building. — Popular  Educator. 
2 
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Telling  Stories  to  Primary  Pupils. 

The  reasons  why  the  telling;  of  stories  in  primary  grades  is  urged 
are : 

1.  To  introduce  the  child  to  literature. 

2.  For  their  ethical  value. 

The  reasons  why  each  child  should  be  trained  to  reproduce  stories 
in  his  own  language  are  : 

1.  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  this  power  later  on  in  the  reciting 
of  history  and  description. 

2.  Because  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  easily  he  may  be  led  to 
an  unconscious  and  free  expression  of  thought. 

The  child  should  early  be  introduced  to  good  literature,  because  the 
taste  for  good  reading  in  worth  more  than  the  ability  to  read. 

The  requirements  of  the  first  two  years,  excepting  number,  consist 
largely  in  learning  symbols  for  ideas  already  known.  Good  reading  is 
needed  to  furnish  new  and  interesting  ideas  during  this  period. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  primary  schools  to  neglect  literature  for 
elementary  science. 

Fact  and  fancy  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  any  system  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  text-books  which  does  not  recognize  this  truth  is  one-sided 
and  incomplete. 

A  moral  truth  appareled  in  attractive  story  will  find  its  way  to  a 
child's  heart  when  precepts  are  unheeded  and  preaching  antagonized ; 
hence  the  ethical  possibilities  of  the  story. 

The  power  to  reproduce  stories  orally  is  a  valuable  preparation  for 
all  advanced  study  requiring  the  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  two  students  who  agreed  that  they  would 
train  themselves  to  master  a  lesson  at  a  single  reading.  Their  marks 
fell,  but  they  persevered  and  not  only  regained  their  former  standing^,  but 
acquired  exceptional  power. — Public  School  Journal. 


Morals  and  Manners. 

OUTLINES  OP  LBSSONS. 


[This  outline  of  lessons  on  Morals  and  Manners  was  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  of  Cincinnati,  O.] 

/.   Cleanliness  and  Neatness,     (i)  Body,  hands,  naib,  hair,  etc. ;  (a) 
clothing,  shoes  ;  (3)  books,  slates,  desks,  etc. 

2.  Politeness,     (i)  At  school;  (2)  at  home;  (3)  on  the  street 
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J.   Gentleness,     (i)  In  speech;  (2)  in  manners. 

4.  Kindness  to  Others,     (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  the  ag^ed  and  infirm; 

(3)  to  the  unfortunate  and  erring;  (4)  to  enemies — the  Golden  Rule. 

5.  Kindness  to  Animals,  (i)  To  those  that  serve  us;  (2)  to  those 
that  do  not  harm  us — the  killing  of  birds;  (3)  the  killing  of  those  that  do 
us  }iarm;  (4)  cruelty  to  any  animal  wrong. 

6.  Love,     (i)  For  parents;  (2)  for  friends;  (3)  for  one's  neighbor; 

(4)  for  enemies;  (5)  for  God,  the  giver  of  all  good. 

7.  Respect  and  Reverence,  (i)  For  parents;  (2)  for  the  aged;  (3) 
for  those  in  authority. 

8.  Obedience,  (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  teachers;  (3)  to  those  in  au- 
thority; (4)  to  conscience;  (5)  to  God. 

p.  Gratitude  and  Thankfulness,  (i)  To  parents;  (2)  to  all  benefac- 
tors; (3)  to  God. 

10.  Truthfulness,  (i)  In  thought,  word,  and  act;  (2)  deceit  and 
falsehood ;  (3)  keeping  one's  word. 

11.  Courage,  (i)  True  and  false;  (2)  daring  to  do  right;  (3)  cour- 
age in  duty. 

12.  Ho7iesty.  (i)  In  word  and  deed;  (2)  in  little  things;  (3)  dis- 
honesty.    **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

13.  Honor,  (i)  One's  parents;  (2)  one's  friends;  (3)  one's  self;  (4) 
home  and  country. 

14.  Good  Name,  (i)  When  voung;  (2)  keeping  a  good  name;  (3) 
reputation  and  character ;  (4)  keeping  good  company. 

75.  Self  control,  (i)  Control  of  temper;  (2)  anger  when  right;  (3) 
wrong  desires.  * 

16.  Confession  of  Wrong,  (i)  When  manly  and  noble ;  (2)  denial 
of  faults.    "  The  denial  of  a  fault  doubles  it." 

77.  Forgiveness,     (i)  Of  those  who  have  injured  us;  (2)  of  enemies. 

18.  Good  Manners,  (i)  At  home;  (2)  in  school;  (3)  in  company; 
(4)  in  public  places. 

ig.  Industry,  (i)  Labor,  a  duty  and  privilege;  (2)  right  use  of  time; 
(3)  self-reliance. 

20.  Economy,  (i)  Competency  depends  on  economy — '*  Saving  in 
early  life  means  competency  and  comfort  in  old  age ;"  (2)  duty  to  save  a 
part  of  one's  earnings — ** Lay  up  for  a  rainy  day;"  (3)  a  spendthrift — 
**A  spendthrift  in  youth,  a  poor  man  in  old  age;"  (4)  a  miser — the 
hoarding  of  money  needed  for  comfort  or  charity — "  No  man  liveth  unto 
himself;"  (5)  savings  banks. 

21.  Health,  (i)  Our  duty  to  preserve  our  health;  (2)  habits  that 
impair  health  foolish  and  selfish ;  (3)  the  sowing  of  "  wild  oats  " — "  What 
a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap ;"  (4)  pain  a  warning ;  (5)  the  body  never 
forgets. 
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22,  Evil  speaking,  (i)  Slander;  (2)  tale-bearingf ;  {^  feults  erf 
others,  charity ;  (4)  kind  words. 

23,  Bad  Language,  (i)  Profanity,  foolish  and  wicked;  (2)  slang, 
vulgar  and  impolite ;  (3)  obscene  language. 

24,  Evil  Habits,  (i)  That  destroy  health ;  (2)  that  destroy  reputa- 
tion ;  (3)  that  waste  money ;  (4)  that  dishonor  one's  self  and  family  ;•  {5) 
that  take  away  self-control ;  (6)  that  are  offensive  to  others. 

2^,    Temptation,    (i)  Tempting  others;  (2)  resisting  temptation. 

26.  Civil  Duties,  (i)  Love  of  country;  C2)  love  for  the  flag;  (3) 
respect  for  rulers ;  (4)  obedience  to  law ;  (5)  fidelity  in  office — ^bribery ; 
(6)  oaths,  perjury;  (7)  the  ballot,  buying  or  selling  votes ;  (8)  dignity 
and  honor  of  citizenship. 

27.  Justice,     Due  to  all  men. 

28.  Benevolence.     One  of  the  highest  and  noblest  virtues. 


Rules  for  Teaching. 

DR.  J.  M.  GREGORY. 

I.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  the  lesson  you  wish  to  teach,  or, 
in  other  words,  teach  from  a  full  mind  and  a  clear  understanding. 

II.  Gain  and  keep  tAe  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils  upon  tlie 
lesson.     Refuse  to  teach  without  attention. 

III.  Use  words  understood  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  same 
sense — language  clear  and  vivid  alike  to  both. 

IV.  Begin  with  what  is  already  well  know  to  the  pupil  in  the  lesson 
or  upon  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  single,  easy  and 
natural  steps,  letting  the  known  explain  the  unknown. 

V.  Use  the  pupil's  own  mind,  exciting  his  self  activities,  and  leading 
him  to  think  out  the  truth  for  himself 

Keep  his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  ahead  of  your  expression, 
making  him  a  discoverer  of  truth. 

VI.  Require  the  pupil  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  lesson  he  is  learn- 
ing— thinking  it  out  in  its  parts,  proofs,  connections,  and  applications  till 
he  can  express  it  in  his  own  language. 

VII.  Review,  review,  review,  reproducing  correctly  the  old,  deep* 
ening  its  impression  with  new  thought,  correcting  false  views,  and  com- 
pleting the  true. 
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Notes. 

Moral  Training. — It  will  be  seen  by  our  course  of  study  that  we  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  morals  and  manners  in  our  schools.  It  is  not  intended  that 
morality  shall  be  taught  as  a  subject  apart  from  the  other  studies,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  every  exercise  in  the  school,  and  even  outside  of  the  school-room  as 
far  as  the  teacher  can  control  pupils  and  his  influence  will  reach.  No  one  branch, 
or  even  all  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  can  at  all  compare  in  import- 
ance with  the  moral  training  of  a  pupil.  No  greater  responsibility  rests  upon 
a  teacher  than  this  duty  of  moral  training. 

The  pupil  must  be  so  trained  that  he  will  recognize  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  right-living  and  wrong-doing,  so  that  he  will  be  influ- 
enced along  the  line  of  the  former,  and  have  a  strong  aversion  for  the  latter.  It 
is  necessary  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  in  and  through  the  schools 
to  counteract  the  evil  influences  with  which  children  are  so  often  surrounded. 
All  the  teaching  of  the  school  should  be  in  this  direction. 

Sectarianism  cannot  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but  reverence  for  God 
can ;  and  moral  training  may  be  made  effective  in  the  life  of  every  pupil  by  the 
instruction,  the  influence,  and  the  example  of  a  good  teacher.  No  one  whose 
life  is  not  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the  cnild  should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
school- room  as  a  teacher. — Superintendent  J.  H,  Collins^  Springfield,  III, 

"The  highest  efficiency  of  the  public  school  is  tested  by  its  results  in  moral 
character,  and  hence  its  central  aim  is  effective  moral  training.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  that  the  present  generation  of  youth  in  our  schools  leave  them  loving 
truth,  purity,  right,  and  honor,  than  that  they  leave  them  good  spellers  or  good 
arithmeticians.  Moral  training  is  to  be  the  leading  question  during  the  next  ten 
years." 

**  The  ends  to  be  attained  in  moral  instruction  are : 

"  I.  To  purify  the  heart — to  awaken  a  love  for  what  is  true,  beautiful  and  good 
in  life. 

*'  2.  To  develop  clear  moral  conceptions,  i.  ^.,  clear  ideas  of  right  and  duty. 

**  3.  To  quicken  the  conscience—to  train  the  moral  sense. 

*'4.  To  train  the  will  to  act  from  worthy  motives — to  free  it  from  bondage  to 
low  and  selfish  desires." — Dr.  E,  E,  White,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Confidence  op  Genius.— It  is  no  proof  of  vanity  that  a  man  should 
suppose  himself  adequate  to  more  than  he  has  already  performed.  Confidence 
is  the  soul  of  genius.  Great  talents  to  a  timid  mind  are  of  as  little  value  to  the 
owner  as  gold  to  a  miser,  who  is  afraid  to  use  it.  Great  men  rise  but  by  their 
own  exertions.  It  is  the  fool's  and  the  child's  pusillanimity  alone  that  are 
boosted  up  to  fame.  How  are  we  to  learn  our  own  powers  without  a  trial  ? 
Accident  will,  indeed,  sometimes  discover  them  ;  but  are  we  ail  to  wait  for  acci- 
dents ?  No,  sir ;  the  principle  of  self-love  was^implanted  in  us  to  excite  emula- 
tion, and  he  violates  a  law  of  nature  who  yields  to  despair  without  a  previous 
trial  of  his  powers.    A  little  seasonable  vanity  is  the  best  friend  we  can  have. 

Not  that  silly  conceit  founded  on  adventitious  advantages,  which  exalts  us 
but  in  our  own  imagination.  But  I  mean  the  confidence  which  arises  from  a 
determination  to  excel,  and  is  nourished  by  a  hope  of  future  greatness.  The 
£:reat  Buflbn  thought  there  were  but  three  geniuses  in  the  world— two  besides 
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himself.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  His  application  was  indefatigable. 
He  was  a  genius  and  ought  to  surpass  other  men.  He  did  surpass  them.  Caesar, 
giving  an  account  of  his  conquests,  said,  '«  Veni,  vidi.  vici."  No  man,  perhaps, 
had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  own  strength,  and  no  man  was  capable  of  more.— 
From  •'  Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  WashingUm  Aliston,"  in  thejanm- 
ary  Scribner, 

THk  cultured  mind  and  pure  heart  constitute  the  American  title  to  nobility. 

Discipline  is  the  cultivation  of  honor  among  the  pupils  rather  than  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  for  misdeeds. 

To  stand  still  is  to  retrograde,  and  to  know  what  is  the  best  for  the  school 
and  not  to  act  is  failure. 

What  the  schools  need  to-day  is  not  more  work,  but  greater  thoroughness 
in  what  is  attempted. 

Moral  principles  are  few.  simple,  clear,  and  are  perceived  by  men  univer- 
sally.   Appeal  to  these,  awaken  them,  use  them,  and  make  men  moral  beings. 

The  right  attitude  in  regard  to  schools  is  a  readiness  to  make  whatever 
changes  experience,  the  readjustment  of  other  schools,  and  the  public  needs 
may  require. 

We  call  it  quackery  when  a  man  deals  with  human  lives  by  haphazard  pro- 
cesses and  reckless  experimenting,  and  it  deserves  no  better  name  when  human 
souls  are  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  teacher  who  cannot  control  by  moral  forces  has  little  real  influence.-^ 
Georgia  Teacher, 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault  with  the  schools ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils.  A  weakling  can  find  fault ; 
only  a  master  can  zx^^vt,— Journal  of  Education, 

Ah,  you  will  never  realize  until  you  have  tried  it  what  an  immense  power 
over  life  is  the  power  of  possessing  distinct  aims. — Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Invention  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  cannot  do  vicariously  the 
rugged  work  of  the  pupil. — Professor  Nelson,  Kalamazoo  College* 

A  TRUE  system  of  education  should  provide  for  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  individual,  as  a  human  being,  before  his  active  powers  are  turned  to  the  pur- 
suits of  a  trade  or  profession. — Prof essor  Joseph  Estabrook^  Olivet  College. 

Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— One  marked  tendency  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  general  neglect  and  ignorance  of  past  times.  One 
marked  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  regard  for  past  times, 
which  has  shown  itself  in  many  ways.  The  direct  study  of  history  and  antiquities 
had  never  altogether  died  out,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  toward  the  end 
of  that  time  it  showed  distinct  signs  of  revival.  In  the  present  century  the  study 
of  history,  under  many  discouragements,  has  gone  on  and  prospered,  and  it  can 
now  be  followed  in  a  scientific  spirit,  such  as  it  never  could  before.  And  the 
studies  which  are  closely  connected  with  history  have  flourished  with  it  Lan- 
guage, the  study  of  which  can  never  be  parted  from  that  of  history,  has  perhaps 
made  the  greatest  strides  of  all ;  then  again  the  beginning  comes  within  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  use  of  the  comparative  method  of  study,  and  the  dts- 
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covery  of  the  dose  kindred  of  the  chief  languages  of  Europe  with  one  another 
and  with  those  of  India  is  certainly  due  to  Sir  William  Jones.  But  the  advance 
of  such  studies  in  the  present  century  is  one  of  its  greatest  features.  No  less 
connected  with  historic  study  is  the  scientific  study  of  law  and  politics,  subjects 
which  start  from  the  facts  of  history  as  the  basis  ot  any  sound  work  All  these 
studies,  which  branch  off  into  fields  very  unlike  one  another,  but  which  all  have 
a  common  root  and  center,  have  flourished  together  m  our  age  as  they  never  did 
before. 

Many  tendencies,  many  speculations  have  sprung  up  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  fruit  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  in  the  twentieth.  The  time  from  1789 
till  now  has  been  a  time  of  very  great  changes,  of  some  of  the  most  marked 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Of 
all  this  change  one  cannot  say  that  all  is  good  or  that  all  is  evil.  There  is 
doubtless  much  of  both.  The  world  is  still  very  imperfect ;  but  it  has  advanced 
in  many  things  even  within  the  last  one  hundred  years.  One  is  at  least  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  more  active  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  abroad  than 
there  ever  was  before.  And  not  the  least  sign  of  it  is  that  humanity  has,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  extended  itself  to  the  lower  animals. — Edward  A,  Free' 
tnatiy  in  Chautauquan  for  Junuary, 

The  teaching  profession  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  toward  the  dignity 
that  properly  attaches  to  it,  and  the  best  proof  thereof  is  afforded  in  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  those  engaged  in  it.  As  compared  with  law,  medicine,  theology 
and  other  callings,  there  are,  of  comts^^  few  prizes;  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
any^  augurs  an  increase  in  the  future.  There  are  now  at  least  four  school  men 
in  the  Union  who  receive  salaries  of  |io,ooo  a  year  each.  They  are  President 
Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  California ;  President  Harper,  of  the  new 
University  at  Chicago ;  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  James  C.  MacKenzie,  Principal  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School,  New  Jersey. —  The  Board  of  Education, 

What  we  read  is  a  matter  of  importance  as  a  means  of  character-trainining. 
How  we  fead  is  a  matter  of  hardly  less  importance  in  the  same  direction.  A 
man  may  read  so  carelessly  or  so  superficially  as  to  get  little  harm  from  bad 
books,  and  little  gain  from  good  ones.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  any  person  so  reads  as  to  get  the  good  he  ought  to  get  from  the 
best  reading.  While  having  a  care  as  to  what  you  read,  do  not  forget  to  con* 
sider  how  you  read. — Sunday-School  Times, 

Bad  luck  is  simply  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  looking  on  to  see  how  it  will  come  out.  Good  luck  is  a  man  of  pluck 
to  meet  difficulties,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  working  to  make  it  come  out  right. — 
Exchange. 

Give  parents  an  opportunity  to  know  the  work  and  the  methods  of  the 
schools,  and  school  boards  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  community  in  any 
measure  o!  reform  they  may  undertake.— I^m.  H,  Maxwell,  Brooklyn^  N.  K 

A  MOST  important  feature  of  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  lower  grade  of 
schools  should  be  the  collection  of  specimens,  which  should  form  the  subject  of 
object  lessons. — Scientific  American, 
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Written  Work. — Too  much  written  work  remains  in  many  of  our  schocds. 
The  little  pupils  have  to  write  words  and  sentences  over  and  over  too  many 
times,  and  the  older  ones  too  many  pages  of  geography  and  history,  instead 
of  examining,  thinking  and  comparing ;  work  too  many  problems  on  slate  or 
paper,  rather  than  learn  the  reason,  to  explain  and  apply  the  few  simple  princi- 
ples of  the  subject,  in  their  varied  applications,  under  the  guidance  and  stimu- 
lating influence  of  a  skilful  teacher  in  oral  recitation. 

Few  things  are  more  painfal  to  a  thoughtful  observer  than  to  hear  one  or  a 
dozen  pupils  glibly  relating  some  event,  in  all  its  little  details,  in  precisely  the 
same  words,  as  if  written,  revised  and  committed  to  memory.  As  it  seems  to 
me,  this  does  not  make  thinkers ;  does  not  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers  or 
make  independent  speakers. — Report, 

An  Experiment  in  Education. — Recalling  the  first  general  conception 
reached  in  the  science  lesson,  a  child  was  asked,  '*  Mina,  what  did  you  say  chil- 
dren do  ?"  **  Children  grow,'*  she  replied.  I  said,  "  I  will  put  upon  the  black- 
board something  that  means  what  Nina  said,"  and  wrote  in  Spencerian  script, 
"  Children  grow."  In  response  to  invitation,  the  children  eagerly  gave  the  gen- 
ral  statements  gained  in  the  science  lesson.  Each  was  written  upon  the  board 
and  read  by  the  child  who  gave  it.  They  were  told  that  what  they  had  said 
and  I  had  written  were  sentences.  Each  child  read  his  own  sentence  again. 
This  was  the  first  reading  lesson. 

One  by  one  each  child  stood  by  me  at  the  board,  repeated  his  sentence,  and 
watched  while  it  was  written.  He  was  then  taught  to  hold  a  crayon,  and  left 
to  write  his  sentence  beneath  the  model.  When  a  first  attempt  was  finished,  the 
sentence  was  written  in  a  new  place,  and  the  child  repeated  his  efiort  at  copy- 
ing. In  this  manner  each  made  from  one  to  four  efforts,  each  time  telling  what 
his  copy  meant  and  what  he  wished  his  effort  to  mean.  None  of  this  work  was 
erased  before  the  children  had  gone.    This  was  the  first  writing  lesson. 

The  children  were  led  to  count  their  classmates,  their  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  the  tables,  chairs,  and  other  objects  in  the  school-room.  It  was 
found  that  all  could  use  accurately  the  terms  one,  two,  three  and  four,  and  tlie 
symbols  i,  2,  3,  4  were  put  on  the  board  as  meaning  what  they  said,  and  their 
power  to  connect  these  symbols  with  the  ideas  that  they  represent  was  tested  in 
various  ways.  This  was  the  first  number  lesson.— ^rj.  M.  A.  Aber^  in  tk€  Pop- 
ular  Science  Monthly  for  January, 

Rainfall  and  Population.— The  distribution  of  population  relative  to 
mean  annual  rainfall  indicates  not  only  the  tendency  of  people  to  seek  arable 
lands,  but  their  condition  as  to  general  healthfulness.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall in  this  country  is  39  6  inches,  but  the  variations  range  from  zero  to  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inches.  Gauging  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  annual  average  rainfall  in  different  localities,  some 
interesting  points  are  observable,  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  areas  calculated,  but  as  to  the  density  of  population.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  in  the  regions  in  which  the 
annual  rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  fifty  inches.  Mr.  Gannett  calculates  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  found  under  these  con- 
ditions; and,  further,  that  as  the  rainfall  increases  or  diminishes,  the  population 
diminishes  rapidly.    The  density  of  population  in  regions  where  the  average 
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rainfall  is  between  thirty  and  forty  inches  is  43.1  per  square  mile;  in  regions 
where  it  is  from  forty  to  fifty  inches  annually,  the  density  is  59  per  square  mile  ; 
in  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  from  filly  to  sixty  inches  annually,  the  density  is 
25.1,  and  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  twenty 
inches,  being  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country,  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  the  population  finds  its  home.  The  population  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  regions  having  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  average  annual  rainfall. — From 
Our  Population  and  its  Distribution,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright^  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  for  January, 


EDITO&IAL. 

With  this  issue  I  lay  down  my  pen  as  Editor  of  the  Educational  Journal  of 
Virginia,  The  Journal  wsls  established  by  the  Educational  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia at  its  meeting  in  Lexington  in  July,  1869,  and  the  first  number  was  issued 
in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  published  for  three  years  under  the  control 
of  an  Editorial  Committee  of  five  members.  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Winston,  D. 
Lee  Powell,  R.  M.  Smith,  Thomas  R.  Price. and  John  M.Strother  constituted  the 
first  Editorial  Committee.  Vacancies  made  by  death  or  resignation  were  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Harris,  John  P.  McGuire,  and  perhaps  one 
other,  of  whose  name  I  find  no  record.  In  1872  Prof.  H.  H  Harris  became  sole 
editor.  He  continued  in  this  position  till  Navember,  1874,  when  Messrs.  Rodes 
Massie  and  William  F.  Fox  were  associated  with  him  as  assistant  editors.  In 
November,  1875,  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Harry  Estill,  who  remained  in 
charge  till  December,  1876.  In  January,  1877, 1  assumed  editorial  control.  In 
1887  I  associated  with  me  in  the  work  Mr.  George  R.  Pace. 

The /(M^fTia/ in  its  inception  was  the  organ  of  the  Educational  Association, 
and  so  continued  as  long  as  the  Association  existed,  and  in  its  pages  will  be  found 
many  valuable  papers  from  the  most  distinguished  and  public-spirited  teachers 
of  Virginia  With  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume.  November,  1870,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  obtained  space  for  an  "  Official  Department," 
devoted  specially  to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools— his  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  school  officers  of  the  State  and  the  vehicle  of  his  official  orders. 
This  arrangement  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1876  it  was  decided  by 
the  Association  to  bring  the  General  Department  of  the  y{7«r«a/ into  closer  sym- 
pathy with  the  public  schools  by  the  publication  of  more  articles  specially  adapted 
to  their  wants.  A  quotation  from  my  first  editorial  will  indicate  the  purpose  of 
the  Association,  and  my  own  spirit  in  entering  upon  this  work. 

'*  In  conformity  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined  to  make  the  Journal  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Those  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  have  facilities  for  their  work  and  access  to  aids  which 
are  utterly  maccessible  to  lower  grade  teachers.  To  meet  this  want  in  part  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Journal  has  been  decided  on.     It  will  contain 
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methods,  and  discuss  principles  specially  adapted  to  their  necessities,  while  it 
will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  forward  the  interests  of  education  in  all  its  Rrades, 
whether  high  or  low.  It  will  seek  to  cultivate  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  to  stimulate  our  teachers  to  higher  professional  culture,  and  our  people 
to  a  greater  interest  in  sound  education.  It  hopes  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  ail 
the  educational  interests  of  our  State,  and  asks  in  advance  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

"  To  the  educators  of  Virginia  belongs  the  duty  of  bringing  into  harmonious 
co-operation  all  classes  of  our  schools,  the  private  and  the  public,  the  high  and 
the  low.  Th^  Journal  will  not  be  backward  in  giving  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end." 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  worked  earnestly  and  steadily  upon  these  lines.  I 
have  sought  to  lead  teachers  to  higher  standards  of  professional  work.  I  have 
not  sought  to  aid  the  teacher  so  much  by  giving  specimens  of  school  work,  which 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  books  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
have  emphasized  educational  principles;  I  have  aimed  to  help  teachers  out  of  the 
tread  mill  of  daily  routine,  and  by  presenting  the  higher  motives  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  showing  its  broader  fields,  its  higher  purposes  and  richer  results,  to 
lift  them  into  a  better  conception  of  their  own  work  and  into  more  intelligent 
and  philosophical  methods. 

The  work  has  been  in  many  respects  very  agreeable.  It  has  brought  me 
into  pleasant  contact  with  many  of  that  noble  army  of  school  officers  and  school 
teachers  that  are  training  the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth  for  lives  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  I  dearly  prize  their  sympathy,  their  friendship,  and  their  help.  I 
shall  always  have  for  them  a  green  place  in  my  memory. 

It  has  enabled  me — nay,  compelled  me — to  keep  abreast  of  the  educational 
progress  of  our  country.  Being  in  contact,  through  my  exchanges,  with  every 
section,  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  all  and  the  progress  of  all. 

In  many  ways  it  was  pleasant,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance  that  I 
retire  from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  other  duties  has  made  it  necessary, 
and  I  bow  submissively  to  fate.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  transfer 
my  interest  to  worthy  successors,  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  seek  to  attain  the  highest 
and  best  results  in  journalism,  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  I  have  transferred  all  my  interest  in  the  Educational 
Journal  of  Virginia  to  Messrs.  E.  C.  Glass,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
and  J.  A.  McGilvray,  of  this  city,  who  is  connected  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  who  is  favorably  known  already  to  all  the  school  officers  <rf 
the  State.  These  gentlemen  have  had  large  experience  in  school  work  and  in 
directing  educational  enterprises.  They  will  do  all  that  talent  and  energy  can 
accomplish  to  make  their  journal  a  success  in  its  best  sense.  They  have  thought 
it  wise  slightly  to  change  the  name  of  their  journal,  calling  it  the  Virginia 
School  Journal^  and  also  to  change  its  form. 

The  Editors  will,  I  am  sure,  do  their  part  faithfully.  But  the  success  of  their 
work  depends  on  the  aid  that  our  teachers  give  them.  Fellow  teachers,  let  us 
do  our  part.  Let  us  aid  these  gentlemen  both  with  our  money  and  with  our 
pens,  and  make  the  Virginia  School  Journal  second  to  none  in  this  country 
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There  are  teachers  enough  in  Virginia  alone  to  support  a  journal,  if  each  would 
do  his  part.  There  are  educators  in  Virginia  the  peers  of  any  in  the  land.  Let 
us  not  be  lacking  in  our  devotion  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Wm.  F.  Fox. 

We  give  the  prospectus  of  the  Virginia  School  Journal,  The  first  number 
will  be  issued  in  January,  1892. 

A  NEW  TEACHERS*  MONTHLY  TO  SUPERSEDE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA— 6,000  Circulation  Guaranteed.— We  have 
bought  The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia — Superintendent  William  F. 
Fox,  of  Richmond,  Editor  and   Proprietor— and  will  conduct  in  its  stead 

THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

The  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  January,  1892. 

The  Virginia  School  Journal  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Virginia. 

It  will  contain  thirty-two  pages  8x11. 

It  will  be  in  form  and  plan  the  equal  of  any  educational  journal  in  the 
country,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  Virginia. 

It  will  review  each  year  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Summer  Normals,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  these  institutes  doubly  valuable  to  those  of  its  subscribers  who 
attend  them. 

It  will  contain  a  systematic  course  of  normal  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
study. 

It  will  contain  a  series  of  questions  on  the  different  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  thus  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  or  for  exami- 
nation. 

Almost  its  entire  contents  will  be  such  work  as  may  be  utilized  by  teachers 
in  their  daily  course  of  instruction. 

Every  article  will  be  new. 

All  new  methods  of  educational  value  will  be  discussed  in  its  columns  by 
the  leading  educators  of  the  day. 

Our  efforts  will  be  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  good  educational  journal  in 
Virginia. 

The  First  Issue  will  Contain 

Cuts  of  members  of  State  Board  of  Education,  with  a  short  sketch  of  each. 

Cuts  of  Superintendents,  with  sketches  of  them  and  of  their  work. 

The  work  of  the  Educational  Association — what  it  has  done  and  plans  for 
future  work. 

Announcement  of  Bedford  City  Normal. 

Suggestions  and  discussions  by  Superintendents,  and  matters  of  special  in- 
terest to  them. 

Questions  in  which  Principals  are  peculiarly  interested. 

Work  for  grammar  and  for  primary  schools. 

High  School  work. 

Questions  of  discipline,  test  questions,  &c.,  &c. 

We  ask  co-operation  in  our  efforts.  Every  school  board,  superintendent, 
principal,  and  teacher  can  contribute,  from  time  to  time,  items  that  will  be  in- 
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teresting  to  others.    Let  us  have  these.    It  will  do  you  good,  do  yoar  school 
good,  and  encourage  the  enterprise. 

Send  one  dollar  (|i.oo)  before  January  ist,  for  a  year's  subscription,  to 

THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

/I  O.  Drawer  p26,  Richmomd,  Va. 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey  (State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  Editor  of 
Official  Department. 

Owners  and  Editors: 
E.  C.  Glass,  City  Superintendent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
J.  A.  McGilvray,  Secretary  State  Board,  Richmond,  Va. 
Willis  A.  Jenkins,  Principal  City  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

General  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG.—Our  earnest  sympathy  is  extended  to  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  on  the  26th  of  November,  suffered  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis at  Stoneham,  Mass.  General  Armstrong  has  done  a  splendid  work  in  his 
school  at  Hampton.  He  has  grasped  with  great  clearness  the  needs  of  our  ad- 
ored population,  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them ;  and  has  bent  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ideas.  He  has  not  indulged  in  Utoptan 
schemes,  but  has  looked  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  has  wisely  adapted  bis 
plans  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  His  influence  has  been 
very  salutary,  and  has  been  widely  felt  in  Virginia  and  the  adjoining  States.  The 
school  at  Hampton  will  be  a  monument  to  him  far  nobler  than  the  most  elabor* 
ate  marbles. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  his  work  for  twenty-two  years,  and  has  given  it  such 
organization  and  direction  as  will  control  for  years  to  come.  As  if  anticipating 
some  misfortune  to  himself,  he  said  in  a  recent  publication : 

**The  present  force  of  officers  and  teachers  could  manage  successfully  every 
department  of  the  school,  should  its  head  be  taken  away.  In  twenty-two  years 
it  has  attained  a  life  of  its  own ;  it  would  be  poor  organization  and  development 
that  would  not,  in  that  time,  have  reached  this  point.  It  might  once  have  been, 
but  is  not  now  run  by  '  one-man  power.'  The  change  will  come,  and  the  school 
will  be  ready  for  it." 

We  trust  he  will  be  spared  yet  many  years  to  carry  forward  the  fine  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

To  Correspondents  and  Exchanges. — All  matters  relating  to  the  .£tf»- 
cational  Journal  of  Virginia  should  be  addressed  to  Wm.  F.  Fox,  Box  378« 
Richmond,  Va. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  Virginia  School  Journal  should  be  addressed  to 
Drawer  926,  Richmond,  Va. 


Book  Notices. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  Chiefly  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Allen  and  T.  B.  Greenough.  Revised  by  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
with  a  special  vocabulary,  prepared  by  James  B.  Greenough.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.     1890.     Mailing  price,  %\  .65. 
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Ovid,  coining  into  favor  at  Rome  just  after  the  death  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
is  brought  into  sharp  comparison  with  these  poets.  While  his  loose  and  easy 
verse  suffers  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate  finish  of  theirs,  yet  in  fancy  and 
fine  poetic  feeling  and  in  the  absolute  ease  with  which  he  handles  the  artificial 
structure  of  Latin  verse  he  has  no  superior.  The  editors  have  endeavored  to 
exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  variety  of  Ovid's  style  and  genius.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  book  is  made  up  from  the  Metamorphoses— \\ie  most  celebrated 
existing  collection  of  the  most  famous  fables  of  the  ancient  world;  though 
extracts  are  also  given  from  the  FasH,  Herotdes^  Amores,  TrisHa  and  Epistolae 
ex  PonioJ  The  book  is,  in  text,  notes,  illustrations,  vocabulary,  &c.,  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  excellent  series,  and  in  mechanical  execution  a  credit  to  the 
book-makers'  art. 

VICTOR  HUGO— HERNANI.  Edited  with  Introduction,  and  Critical  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  in  Romance 
Languages,  John  Hopkin's  University.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1891. 
Price,  70  cents. 

The  editor  says,  in  his  preface,  *' Since  the  *  Quarrel  About  the  Cid,*  no  play 
has  so  completely  revolutionized  French  dramatic  art  as  Victor  Hugo's  *  Her- 
nani.  Its  first  representation  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French 
theatre,  and  for  this  reason  none  is  be  tter  adapted  to  a  study  both  of  the  merits 
and  faults  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France." 

The  editor  has  endeavored  to  present  a  faultless  text.  His  introduction  con- 
tains a  brief  discussion  of  the  French  drama,  the  structure  of  the  Alexandrine 
verse,  and  an  account  of  the  first  representation  of  the  play.  The  Notes  are 
judicious  and  helpful.    This  is  a  very  desirable  edition  for  school  use. 

AN  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D..  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Boston  Latin 
School.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago :  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
li.oo. 

No  man  of  recent  times  has  taken  a  more  determined  stand  in  reference  to 
the  inductive  study  of  language  than  President  Harper.  His  success  in  this  direc- 
tion gives  great  force  to  what  he  says  on  the  subject.  He  presents  in  this  work 
his  method  of  procedure  and  fully  illustrates  it.  It  is  essentially  the  method  of 
Roger  Aschem,  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  day,  and  the  instructor  of  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  pupil  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  language 
itself,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  teacher,  learns  the  facts  and  develops 
the  principles  of  the  language.  The  pupil  in  this  way  learns  for  himself  and 
acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  and  a  skill  in  its  use  that  cannot 
be  readily  gained  in  any  other  way.  The  author  has  prefixed  to  his  work  in  the 
Latin  language  a  series  of  ''Inductive  Studies  in  English  Grammar"  that  are 
excellent  and  lead  the  student  up  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  method  as 
applied  to  Latin.  Our  teachers  of  Latin  will  find  much  that  is  helpful  in  this 
book.  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  if  it  should 
greatly  lessen  the  drudgery  that  now  attaches  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

REFERENCE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  For  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Hannah  A.  Davidson,  M.  A.,  teacher  of  History, 
Belmont  School,  California.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    1892.     Price,  90  cents. 

The  obiect  of  the  author  is  two  fold :  (i)  To  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  mental 
discipline  and  the  habit  of  independent  work  and  to  train  him  in  those  methods 
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of  work  which  he  ought  to  use  throughout  his  college  course ;  and  { 2)  to  give 
the  pupil  a  sufficiently  broad  and  reliable  knowledge  of  facts,  to  serve  as  a  l>asis 
for  his  future  study  of  constitutional  history,  politics,  &c.,  and  to  put  these  fads 
into  such  a  due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  commonly-accepted  opinions  that 
they  will  not  have  to  be  readjusted  with  broader  knowledge.  She  has  accord- 
ingly made  a  careful  analysis  of  our  history,  and  under  each  item  has  given  ref- 
erences to  standard  works  where  the  matter  in  hand  is  discussed.  The  pupil  is 
expected  to  consult  these  references  and  form  his  own  judgment.  This  method 
cultivates  independent  thought,  compels  careful  study,  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  knowledge  gained,  facility  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and  the  habit  of  com- 
paring facts  and  forming  correct  judgments.  The  book  may  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

ENGLISH  WORDS.  An  Elementary  Study  of  Derivations.  By  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1891.    Price,  84  cents. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  interesting  book.  He  has  Riven 
his  subject  a  popular  treatment,  and  while  his  work  is  intended  originally  for 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  it  will  no  doubt  be  largely  read  bv  the 
general  public.  The  popularity  of  Archbishop  Trench's  "Study  of  Words" 
indicates  that  what  would  seem  to  be  so  dry  a  subject,  has  a  side  that  appeab 
to  the  popular  heart.  It  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  shows  not  only 
many  of  the  important  principles  affecting  our  language,  but  many  of  its  eccen- 
tricities as  well. 

THE  GATE  TO  C^SAR.  By  William  C.  Collar,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1892.    Price,  45  cents. 

This  seems  a  very  u^^eful  work  in  preparing  pupils  by  a  series  of  lessons 
on  easy  extracts  from  Caesar,  by  exercises,  notes,  &c.,  to  prepare  pupils  to 
take  up  profitably  and  with  pleasure  the  study  of  the  full  text  The  drill  it 
affords  is  invaluable  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  Csesar  and  other  Latin 

authors. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT.  A  Reader  in  the  Geography  and 
Geology  of  North  America  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  N.  S.  Shaler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  Harvard  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1892.  Mail- 
ing price,  85  cents. 

This  is  an  exceeding  interesting  and  valuable  book,  presenting  not  the 
details  found  in  the  standard  geographies,  but  showing  "  in  a  general  way  how 
the  continent  of  North  America  has  come  by  its  shape,  through  what  steps  it  has 
become  a  land,  how  the  stages  of  its  growth  have  affected  its  climate,  and  thns 
have  influenced  the  character  of  living  beings  which  have  found  a  place  upon  its 
lands,  and  finally,  in  what  manner  the  past  history  of  the  continent,  by  determin- 
ing the  store  of  mineral  materials  under  the  earth,  the  shape  of  its  surface,  the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  climate,  measures  its  fitness  for  the  uses  of  man  ;  in  a  word, 
how  the  history  of  its  people  has  been  influenced  by  geographic  conditions^  and 
thus  depends  on  the  laws  which  have  controlled  the  development  of  the  conti- 
nental mass."  It  is  cheap,  simple,  clear,  and  comprehensive  in  its  statements. 
.We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  teachers  as  well  suited  to  enlarge  their  own 
views  and  give  means  for  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  their  classes. 
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FIVE  SHORT  COURSES  OF  READING  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  References.  By  C.  T.  Winchester.  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Weslyan  University.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     1892. 

These  courses  were  originally  prepared  for  College  students,  but  have  been 
revised  and  enlarged  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader.  They 
are  short,  but  with  the  suggested  courses  of  supplementary  reading  will  repre- 
sent not  inadequately  the  nature  and  progress  of  English  literature  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  the  present  day. 

A.  B.  C  OF  THE  SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 
A  Practical  Hand-book  for  School-teachers  and  the  Home.  By  Hartvig 
Nissen,  Instructor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  &c.  With  seventy-seven  illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  London : 
F.  A.  Davis,  Publisher.    1891.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  training  and  development  of  the  body  has.  in  recent  years,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  little  less  important  in  school  work  than  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mind.  Their  interdependence  has  been  distinctly  shown.  There 
has  been  wanting,  however,  a  book  of  suitable  exercises,  clearly  explained. 
This  book  has  been  carefully  arranged,  and  the  various  exercises  so  presented, 
both  by  illustration  and  by  text,  as  to  be  easily  understood.  From  the  view  of 
both  health  and  recreation,  gymnastics  are  desirable  in  school  work. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     1891.    Mailing  price.  55  cents.  « 

Contains  many  useful  suggestions  and  suggestive  examples,  but  seems  to  us 
badly  graded,  at  least  so  far  as  what  the  author  calls  *'  Seat  Work,"  if  we  have 
correctly  interpreted  his  meaning. 

MONTAIGNE  DE  L*  INSTITUTION  DES  ENFANS.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
1892.    Price,  25  cents. 

RACINE'S  ANDROMAQUE.  Reproduction  of  the  text  of  1697.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.     1891. 

Both  these  belong  to  the  ''  International  Modern  Language  Series,"  now  in 
process  of  publication  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

ETHICS.  Stories  for  Home  and  School.  Written  and  compiled  by  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Dewey.  Principal  Lowell  Training  School,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  Author  of  **  How  to  Teach  Manners,"  Etc. 
Boston :  Educational  Publishing  Company.  Price — cloth,  50  cents  ;  boards, 
40  cents. 

This  collection  of  stories  is  designed  to  supplement  the  teacher's  instruction 
an  Ethics,  and  to  furnish  profitable  and  attractive  reading  either  in  the  home  or 
the  school. 

Teachers  .who  desire  to  present  moral  truths  in  the  guise  of  an  interesting 
story,  incident  or  poem,  will  find  here  suitable  reading  lor  children  of  the 
advanced  primary  grades,  as  well  as  for  two  or  three  grades  higher. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PRIMER.  By  Lewis  H.  Reid.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.    1891. 


Publishers'  Notes. 


The  following  tribute  to  the  work  of  an  American  magazine  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  just  submitted  to  Congress : 

"Your  attention  is  also  requested  to  the  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Muir 
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to  the  number  of  TA^  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  NovembeH 
1891,  entitled  *  A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite — the  Cafion  of  the  South  Fork  of  Kini^ 
River,  California.'  It  furnishes  maps  of  this  section  and  is  illustrated  by  most 
admirable  engr  avings  of  the  wonderful  scenery  there  existing.  The  engravings 
are  chiefly  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Robinson.  These  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  the  editors  of  The  Century,  especially  Mr.  Johnson,  have  taken  a  great 
personal  interest  in  the  forest  reserves  in  California,  and  are  worthy  of  great 
consideration,  both  from  their  experience  and  intelligence.  The  magazine  ar- 
ticle mentioned  advocates  the  extention  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  so  as  to 
embrace  the  Kings  River  region  and  the  Caweah  and  Tule  Sequoia  g^^oves.  The 
boundaries  are  there  set  forth.  The  subject  is  recommended  to  your  favorable 
consideration  and  action.*' 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  published  an  "  Italian  Composition  *• 
by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  author  of  their  Italian  Grammar.  Part  I  supplements  tbe 
Grammar  by  giving  additional  exercise  work  with  references.  Part  II  comprises 
selections  of  simple  Italian  with  exercises  based  on  each.  Part  III  consists  of 
additional  exercises  in  composition  and  formulas  used  in  letter  writing.  A  vo- 
cabulary, together  with  an  appendix  containing  notes  on  pronunciation,  and  a 
list  of  irregular  verbs  follows. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  issue  the  first  four  books  of  "  Dicbi- 
ung  und  W^hrheit,"  edited  expressly  for  them,  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Buchheim,  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  German 
Classics.  The  edition  will  be  especially  adapted  for  pupils  preparing  for  en- 
trance to  colleges,  offering  an  advanced  requirement  in  German,  but  will  also 
have  in  view  the  numerous  colleges  that  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
reading  of  Goethe's  prose. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  No.  52  of  *'The  Riverside  Literature  Series,"  containing  selections  from 
Washington  Irving*s  Sketch  Book— The  Voyage  and  other  English  Essays. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  fifty-nine  pages,  giving  the  elements  of  English  Gram- 
mar in  pleasant  and  somewhat  '*  taking  "  form.  Any  teacher  can  secure  a  copy 
without  cost  by  calling  on  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co.»  1302  E.  Main  street. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  £.  E  White,  of  Cincinnati,  his  very  valuable 
monogram  on  **  Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools." 

"  Part  I  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,"  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, has  been  received.  The  Report  promises,  judging  from  the  matter  contained 
in  this  part  and  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  whole,  to  be  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive and  valuable. 

"  The  Quarterly  Register  of  Current  History  "  for  the  third  quarter.  1891,  main- 
tains the  position  already  taken  by  this  convenient  magazine.  Its  summaries  of 
news  are  full  and  interesting,  and  cover,  in  a  general  way,  the  movement  of 
events  the  world  over. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  in  January,  1892,  "Ben  Jonson's 
Timber :  or  discoveries  made  upon  men  and  matter,  as  they  have  flowed  out 
of  his  daily  reading ;  or  had  their  reflux  to  his  peculiar  notion  of  the  times.** 
Edited  by  Felix  E.  Scheiling,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*' Jonson's  notes  or  observations  on  men  and  morals,  on  pimciples  and  on 
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facts,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  **  are  superior  to  Bacon's  in  truth  of  insight,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  vigor  of  reflection  and  in  concision  of  eloquence." 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  edit  a  long-neglected  English  classic,  which 
needs  only  to  be  better  known  to  take  its  place  among  the  best  examples  of  the 
height  of  Elizabethan  prose.  The  text— the  restoration  of  which  entitles  the 
book  to  a  place  in  every  library— is  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  the  folio  of 
1641  with  subsequent  editions ;  with  such  modernization  in  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation as  a  conservative  judgment  has  deemed  imperative.  The  introduction 
and  a  copious  body  of  notes  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  an  author  whose  wide  learnmg  and  wealth  of  allusion  make  him 
the  fittest  exponent  of  the  scholarship  as  well  as  the  literary  style  and  feeling 
of  his  age. 


The  Maffazines. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONIHLY.  Contents  for  January,  1892:  Recent  Advances  in 
the  Pottery  Industry,  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Co- 
lumbus. (XI— illustrated.)  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  XIV.  Theology  and  Politi- 
cal Economy,  by  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  Remarkable  Bowlders,  by  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells  (illustrated).  Tail-like  Formations  in  Men.  from  researches  by  Dr.  Bartels,  Professor  Ecker, 
Dr.  Mohnike,  Dr.  Ornstein,  and  others  (illustrated).  Communication  with  the  Planets,  by  M.  Ame- 
dee  Guillemin.  The  Musk  Ox,  by  Horace  T.  Martin  (illustrated).  Our  Population  and  its  Distri- 
bution, by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Lessons  from  the  Census.  III.  An  Experiment  in  Education. 
I.  By  Mary  Ailing  Aber.  The  Aviator  Flying  Machine,  by  M.  G.  Trouve  (illustrated).  The  Popu- 
lation of  the  Earth.  Sketch  of  Eiias  Loomis  (with  portrait).  Correspondence  :  The  Progress  of  the 
Silver  Question ;  Colors  of  Names.  Editor's  Table :  Evolution  and  its  Assailants.  Literary  Notices. 
Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  for  January,  189a.  Contents:  Washington  Allstoo  (frontispiece), 
from  a  portrait  painted  bv  George  W.  Flagg.  Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts  (I— The  Comedie  Fran- 
caJse  and  the  Odeon),  by  William  F.  Apthorp  (illustrated).  Song,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
Crime  and  the  Law,  by  Frederick  Smyth,  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A  Ballade  of  Dawn,  by 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr.  A  Day  whh  the  Donkey- Boys,  by  E  H.  Blash5eld  and  E.  W.  Blashfield  (illus- 
trated). Bokhaca  Revisited,  by  Henry  Lansdell,  D.  D.,  (illustrated).  At  Noon,  by  G.  Santayana. 
Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Washington  AUston,  with  a  portrait  (frontispiece)  and  repro- 
duction of  some  of  Mr.  Allston's  drawings.  The  Wrecker— Chapters  XI V-XV— by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboume  (begun  in  August,  1891 — to  be  continued),  with  a  full-page  illustra- 
tion by  W.  L.  Metcalf.  Bayreuth  Revisited,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Armistice,  by  Ellen  Burroughs. 
The  Lamp  in  the  Pool,  by  Graham  R.  Tomson.  American  Illustration  of  To-dav— first  paper — by 
William  A  Coffin,  with  examples  of  the  work  of  Elihu  Vedder,  Kenyon  Cox  and  Will  H.  Low.  The 
Dean  of  Bourges  (June,  1801),  by  Barrett  Wendell.  The  Doctor's  Relatives,  by  Karl  Erickson.  The 
Point  of  View— Men's  Woric,  Poetry  Under  Old  and  New  Repute,  Retribution  for  Russia. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  January.  Contents  :  The  Passing  of  Major  Kilgore  (told  by 
the  City  Editor),  by  Young  E.  Allison.  The  Editor-in-Chief,  by  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure.  Great  Pan 
is  Dead,  bv  Henry  Peterson  The  Decline  of  Politeness,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  My  Love  and  I,  by 
Albert  Payson  Terhune.  The  Triumph  of  Mogley,  by  Robert  Neilson  Stephens.  A  Fragment,  by 
Daniel  L.  Dawson.  With  the  Gloves— Boxing,  by  Daniel  L.  Dawson  "  The  Young  Girl,"  by  Frede- 
ric M.  Bird.  At  Dawn,  by  John  B.  Tabb.  The  Interpreter  (Sidney  WooUett),  by  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Gudewife,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Agnes  Huntington,  by  J.  F.  R.  On  a  Blind  Girl,  by  John 
Ernest  McCann.  Consolation  for  the  Ugly  Girls,  by  Frances  Albert  Doughty.  The  Botts  Twins,  by 
P.  R.  Stansbury.  As  it  Seems.  A  Literary  Conversation,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  "A  Frenchman  in 
America,"  by  Melville  Philips.    With  the  WiU  (Illustrated  by  leading  Artists.) 

THE  CHAUTAUQTJAN  for  January,  1802.  Contents:  The  Battles  of  Saratoga,  by  John  G. 
Nickolav.  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists.  IV.,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Trading  Com- 
panies, by  John  H.  Finley.  The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  IV.,  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  States 
Made  from  Territories,  I.,  by  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodburn.  Sunday  Readings,  selected  by  Bishoo 
Vincent  Physical  Life,  by  Milton  5.  Greenman,  Ph.  B.  National  Agencies  tor  Scientific  Research 
IV..  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Ph,  D.,  L.L.  D.  Science  and  the  Feeding  of  Animals,  by  V.  Hallenbeck, 
A.  M.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Quaker  City,"  by  Mary  Mason  Fairbanks.  Progress  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Edward  A,  Freeman.  Some  Propositions  of  Nationalism,  by  Edward  Arden.  Niagara 
the  Motor  tor  the  World's  Fair,  by  Professor  John  Trowbridge.  Is  Oratory  a  Lost  Art?  by  E  Jay 
Edwards.  Practical  Questions  in  the  Italian  Government,  by  Vilfredo  Pareto.  Richter,  a  Painter  of 
Piduresque  Portraits,  by  Maurice  Thompson.  The  Legal  Relation  of  Parent  and  Child,  by  Mary  A. 
Greene,  L.L.  B.  The  Kindergarten  Movement  in  Chicago,  by  Antoinette  Van  Hoesen  Wakeman. 
How  Women  Figure  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  by  Margaret  N.  Wishard.  The  Temperance  Tidal 
"Wave  in  Boston,  by  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  Women's  Robes  m  the  Orient,  by  Countess  Annie  de  Mon- 
taign.  The  London  Woman's  Outdoor  Life,  by  Elizabeth  Roberts.  Women  in  the  Pension  Office, 
Second  Paper,  by  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey.  The  editorials  treat  of  A  New  Occupation  for  Old  People 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Russia  and  the  Jews.  There  are  the  usual  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
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More  School  Money. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  has  turned  over  to  the  State  Treas 
urer  $24,466.68,  on  account  of  fines  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1890.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
above-named  amount  has  been  invested  in  new  three  per  cent  registered 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Moore,  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners,  has  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  circular-letter  to  every 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State  : 

Dear  Sir, 

I  mail  you  herewith  an  official  list-  of  the  registered  Dentists  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  with  a  copy  of  the  law  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  Dentistry  as  amended  January  28,  1890. 

No  person  hcts  a  right  to  practice  Dentistry  in  Virginia  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  this  list. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  parties  in  different  sections  of 
the  State  practicing  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  some  have  procured 
revenue  license  illegally. 

You  will  see  by  reference  to  section  1773,  Code  of  1887,  that  all  fines 
collected  for  violation  of  this  law  go  to  the  Public  School  Fund  of  the 
county. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  aid  the  Board  in  enforcing  the  lav. 

by  promptly  reporting  all  violations  thereof  which  may  come  to  your 

notice  to  the  president  of  the  Board,  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  prosecute 

the  offenders. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Hall  Moore,   President, 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Moore  by 
making  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  matter  as  they  visit  schools,  &c.,  and  re- 
porting all  cases  promptly. 

The  fines  collected  for  violations  of  the  law  go  to  the  public  school 
fund  of  the  county. 
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Teachers'  Meetings  in  James  City  County. 

Superintendent  Allen  has  sent  us  the  following  report  of  teachers* 
meetings  held  in  his  county  last  month : 

The  first  meeting  was  held  November  6th,  at  Miss  Laura  Ham- 
mond's school-house,  Stone  House  district;  the  second  at  Mr.  C  P. 
Marston's  school-house,  Powhatan  district ;  each  on  a  Friday,  at  2:30 
P.  M.  We  witnessed  the  dismissal  of  the  two  schools,  with  singing,  and 
proceeded  with  our  programme,  as  below  : 

Number  I. 

1.  Poetry — a  beautiful  selection.     Read  by  Miss  Lettie  Warburton. 

2.  How  to  Use  Thomas's  Blanks.     By  Mr.  P.  T.  Cowles. 

3.  A  problem — Double  Proportion.     Solved  on  black-board  by  Miss 

H.  C.  Webb. 

4.  Preparation  of  Teachers.      Read  from    Teachers'   Institute,  by 

Miss  Letitia  Spencer. 

5.  A  Sentence — diagrammed,  analyzed,  and  parsed  by  Miss  Lou 

Henley. 

6.  Teachers  Should  Explore.     Read  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Marston. 

Number  H. 

1.  How  to  Make  Off  Monthly  Reports.     Explained  on  black-board, 

by  Miss  Laura  Hammond. 

2.  Advice  to  Young  Teachers.     Read  from  Educational  Journal,  by 

Mr.  P.  T.  Cowles. 
.3.  Problem  involving  Addition,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Frac- 
tions, on  black-board,  by  Miss  Lettie  Warburton,  using  cancel- 
lation. 

4.  Drawing — Its  Use.     Explained  by  Miss  L.   M.  Robins,  and  a 

beautiful  specimen  drawn  upon  the  board. 

5.  Southern  Womanhood.     Read  from  "  The  Century,^  by  Miss 

Laura  Hammond. 

6.  Problem  in  Interest.    Solved  upon  the  board  by  Miss   Letitia 

Spencer,  who  also  explained  how  to  teach  Addition  and  a  short 
method  of  Multiplication,  supplemented  by  the  superintendent 
demonstrating  the  method  of  adding  three  columns  of  figures 
at  the  same  time. 

7.  Ought  Teachers  to  Teach  on  Rainy  Days  ?    General  discussion, 

in  which  all  the  teachers  participated. 
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North  Dakota  Examination  for  County  Certificates. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  your  method  of  preparing  children  for  the  successful 
study  of  United  States  History  ? 

2.  When  the  text-book  is  put  into  their  hands,  do  you  require  any- 
thing more  of  them  than  the  mere  text  as  found  in  the  book  ?     What? 

3.  Name  four  or  five  important  events  and  as  many  promineDt 
names  in  colonial  history  about  which  information  may  be  sought  from 
other  sources. 

4.  Which  is  the  more  desirable  object  in  teaching  history,  to  acquire 
an  exact  knowledge  of  names,  dates  and  incidents,  or  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  historic  reading  and  knowledge  ?  May  both  be  acquired  in  the  same 
connection  ?     How  ? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Of  the  Rebellion  ?     The  difference  between  a  revolution  and  a  rebellion  ? 

6.  Who  and  what  were  William  H.Seward?  Thomas  Jefferson? 
Horace  Greeley  ?  Patrick  Henry?  Stephen  A.  Douglas?  Elli  Whit- 
ney ?  Salmon  P.  Chase  ?  Elias  Howe  ?  Roger  Williams  ?  James  A. 
Garfield? 

7.  Name  three  important  events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  speci- 
fying names  and  dates. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  Mason  and  Slidell  in  the  late  rebellion. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  language  lessons?  What  relation  exists 
between  them  and  reading  lessons  ?  Between  language  lessons  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar? 

2.  Who  should  make  the  child's  first  sentences  in  language  work, 
the  teacher  or  the  child  himself?     Why  ? 

3.  How  soon  should  a  child  begin  to  write  his  words  and  sentences? 
Would  you  use  the  printed  character  or  letter,  or  the  script,  and  why? 

4.  What  other  things  besides  the  use  of  language  may  you  leach 
while  you  are  in  language  work  ? 

5.  Write  an  original  sentence,  modifying  subject,  predicate  and 
object,  each  by  a  word,  phrase  and  clause. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Define  Arithmetic,  number,  number  work,  and  state  what  op«a- 
tions  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  objects. 
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2.  Define  notation,  numeration,  and  state  your  methods  of  teaching 
them.  Express  the  following  in  numerical  characters  :  three  millions 
forty- two  thousand  nine  hundred  one,  and  twelve  hundred  thirteen  mil- 
lionths. 

3.  What  are  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  how  dis- 
tinguished from  rules  ? 

4.  Give  a  numerical  problem  involving  all  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  solve  it  on  paper  as  you  teach  children  the  same. 

5*.  Give,  in  the  most  convenient  form,  your  method  of  explanation 
for  the  following:  subtract  go^j4  from  13010,  and  prove. 

6.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  fractions  by  means  of  circles,  squares  or 
marks,  and  work  the  following  example,  explaining  the  several  steps  as 
you  would  to  a  class  : 

7.  Illustrate  the  subject  of  decimals  and  per  cent  by  means  of  com- 
mon fractions,  and  solve  the  following :  25  per  cent  of  160  is  what  per 
cent  of  33>i  per  cent  of  960?  using  common  fractional  form  of  per 
cent. 

8.  I2>^  per  cent  of  360  is  25  per  cent  more  than  what  number? 
Less  than  what  number? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true 
discount  of  $360  for  90  days  at  6  per  cent,  without  days  of  grace? 
Explain  why. 

10.  Analyze  the  following.  If  7  horses  eat  15  bu.  of  oats  in  5  days, 
how  many  bu.  of  oats  will  8  horses  eat  in  3  days  ?  State  the  same  in 
form  of  a  proportion,  verifying  the  first  result  by  the  second. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  books  on  education  and  teaching  have  you  read,  giving 
title  and  author? 

2.  What  educational  paper  or  papers  do  you  take? 

3.  Do  you  belong  to  any  reading  circle  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  name 
and  char^tcter,  and  what  books  have  you  studied  in  the  course  ? 

4.  Name  six  incentives  that  may  be  used  in  securing  the  proper 
study  and  preparation  of  lessons. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  objects  in  recitation?  Which  do  you 
deem  of  greatest  importance  ? 

6.  What  is  one  of  the  best  tests  or  evidences  that  a  pupil  under- 
stands his  lesson  ? 

7.  What  are  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  in  school  government  ? 
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8.  What  is  your  custom  as  to  physical  exercises  in  your  school? 
What  are  your  means  for  ventilation  ?  At  what  temperature  should  the 
school-room  be  kept  in  winter  ? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  is  civil  government,  and  what  are  its  departments  and  their 
functions  as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  ?  To  that 
of  each  separate  State? 

2.  How  can  children  be  taught  to  respect  and  love  the  flag  and  the 
government  it  represents,  and  to  be  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  citizienship? 

3.  Name  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  President's  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  give  the  names  of  the  present  incumbents. 

4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen,  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  some  of  their 
official  duties. 

5.  Have  you  carefully  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
What  is  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  ? 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  body?  Name  six  or  more  properties  of  matter? 
Which  of  these  are  essential,  if  any  ? 

2.  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  lever,  showing  position  of  weight, 
power,  fulcrum,  long  arm  and  short  arm,  making  diagram. 

3.  What  weight  in  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  two 
feet  long,  will  balance  fifty  pounds  in  the  long  arm,  twelve  feet  long? 
State  the  law  of  equilibrium. 

4.  State  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  and  show  how  far  an  unobstructed 
body  will  fall  in  four  seconds  of  time. 

5.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  heavier  than 
water?     Lighter  than  water  ? 

6.  What  is  the  rate  of  motion  of  sound  in  the  open  air?  In  a 
vacuum?    Why  ?     How  far  will  it  move  in  twelve  seconds? 


Items  From  Reports. 


Albemarle  Co. — Superintendent  Powers:  Our  attendance  during  the 
first  month  was  very  poor,  but  the  schools  are  now  doing  well.  The 
superintendent  has  been  down  some  weeks  with  *'  grippe,"  consequently 
has  not  done  much  visiting.     Two  school-houses  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
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ing  the  month;  one  good  one  belonging  to  Charlottesville  district,  one 
very  indifferent  one  belonging  to  the  patrons.  Five  new  houses  com- 
pleted in  Scottsville  district. 

Buckingham  Co, — Superintendent  Bondurant:  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  school  work,  and  the  schools  have  been  better  attended  than 
is  generally  the  case  the  first  school  month.  Have  been  actively  engaged 
since  the  schools  opened  in  visiting  schools,  and  you  will  observe  that  I  . 
have  visited  thirty-four  schools.  Owing  to  sickness  in  the  family  of  the 
clerk  of  Curdsville  district,  all  the  schools  were  not  opened  in  that  dis- 
trict promptly. 

Campbell  Co, — Superintendent  Saunders:  Now  that  the  chief  work  of 
building  and  furnishing  is  pretty  well  over,  district  boards  should  be  in- 
structed by  the  Board  of  Education  to  apply  a  part  of  their  funds  to  the 
building  of  dry  paths  to  the  school-houses,  also,  to  the  building  of  foot- 
bridges where  necessary.  Very  much  good  would  result — better  attend- 
ance, especially  of  smaller  children — and  the  bridges  would  in  numerous 
cases  extend  the  bounds  of  a  school-house  district,  and  so  reduce  the 
number  of  schools. 

Caroline  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  There  are  about  seventy  schools 
in  operation  in  my  county,  but  I  have  reported  only  those  that  have  com- 
pleted a  month  and  have  reported  to  me.  I  have  been  over  two  districts 
visiting  schools  this  month.     Found  the  most  of  them  doing  very  well. 

Charlotte  Co, — Superintendent  Henry:  The  schools  are  working  well, 
but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  *'  La  grippe,"  the  attendance  is  smaller 
than  usual. 

Franklin  Co, — Superintendent  Brown:  The  schools  throughout  the 
county  seem  to  be  moving  on  well,  with  fair  average  attendance,  and  with 
prospects  for  better  average  next  month.  The  people  of  the  county  are 
poor,  and  very  slow  to  start  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  im- 
proving in  that  particular. 

Gloucester  Co, — Superintendent  Hogg:  The  schools  are  doing  good 
work.  Teachers  and  pupils  show  a  gratifying  degree  of  interest  in  the 
work.  Trustees  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  enrollment  is  large,  with  fair  at- 
tendance. Prevalence  of  disease  has  lowered  the  average  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

Green  Cb.— Superintendent  Jennings:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  urging  upon  our  legislators  the  necessity  for  passing  a  bill 
providing  for  a  reasonable  compensation  to  school  trustees.  Besides  the 
text-books  adopted,  we  have  succeeded  in  introducing  in'  the  schools  of 
the  county  half  a  dozen  more  of  '*  Nickerson's  School  Charts." 
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Hanover  Co. — Superintendent  Campbell:  The  enrollment  and  average 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  schools  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  many  sections  of  the  county. 

Isle  of  Wight  Co, — Superintendent  Rawls:  We  are  arranging  to  build 
a  house  for  the  graded  school  at  Windsor,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,  though 
the  work  has  not  yet  been  let  to  contract.  We  are  also  introducing 
''  Nickerson's  School  Charts ''  in  the  schools,  and  from  these  I  hope  for 
good  results  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

James  City  Co, — Superintendent  Allen:  One  frame  school-house,  James- 
town district,  destroyed  by  fire;  it  was  worth  about  $75.  It  is  thought 
it  caught  from  a  cracked  piece  of  terra  cotta  piping.  Another  room  was 
rented,  and  a  break  of  only  a  few  days  occurred  in  the  running  of  the 
school. 

King  William  G?.  —  Superintendent  Gwathmey:  I  am  proud  of  onr 
school  in  West  Point.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  it.  This  session  we  will 
give  certificates  of  promotion,  and  diplomas  if  there  are  any  graduates. 

Lunenburg  Co, — Superintendent  Hardy:  The  attendance  has  been 
very  much  reduced  by  "  La  grippe,"  or  some  such  disease.  It  has  been 
almost  universal,  in  fact,  some  schools  were  suspended  for  some  days, 
teachers  and  pupils  both  sick.  I  am  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  it, 
and  have  been  quite  sick,  and  hence  have  visited  no  schools.  Schpol 
No.  3,  in  Pleasant  Grove  district,  has  been  discontinued. 

Manchester, — Superintendent  Pulliam:  Sickness  in  my  family  pre- 
vented me  from  visiting  schools.  Attended  one  Board  meeting,  but  no 
quorum. 

Mathews  Co, — Superintendent  Foster:  The  prevalence  of  whooping 
cough  has  interfered  very  much  with  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of 
pupils.  With  this  exception  the  schools  are  doing  better  than  ever  before 
in  their  history  in  this  county. 

Mecklenburg  Co, — Superintendent  Smith:  Sickness  throughout  the 
county  has  reduced  the  average  attendance  very  much  for  this  month. 

Nelson  Co, — Superintendent  Caskie:  We  tried  the  plan  suggested  of 
using  the  State  examination  questions  this  year.  It  works  well,  and  we 
enthusiastically  endorse  it.  Those  who  understand  the  reasons  for  it  all 
approve  it.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  persons  who  did  not  like  it  at  first, 
but  I  have  failed  to  see  a  single  one  who  did  not  surrender  as  soon  as  the 
whole  matter  was  explamed.  If  it  could  be  carried  further,  and  have 
one  system  of  marking  throughout  the  State,  the  system  would  be  perfect. 

Northampton  Co. — Superintendent  Handy:  Our  monthly  Teachers' 
meetings  are  well  attended;  seem  to  be  doing  a  good  work  in  arousing 
both  teachers  and  patrons.     Some  of  the  trustees  attend  each  meeting. 
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One  first  held  at  Sunnyside  was  very  successful.  Professor  Jenkins,  of 
Portsmouth,  was  present,  and  did  much  good.  The  one  to  be  held  Jan- 
uary 8th  (7  P.  M.)  and  9th  is  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  especially 
as  we  expect  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  with  us. 

Pa^e  Co. — Superintendent  Keyser:  The  outlook  is  very  fair  for  a 
good  winter's  work.  I  do  hope  the  law  ai^thorizing  County  institutes 
will  be  re-enacted  during  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  regard  the  County  institutes  as  the  life  of  the  schools. 

Prince  George  Cb.— Superintendent  Comer:  The  attendance  in  our 
schools  is  small,  owing  to  busy  season  of  farmers,  and  to  some  extent  to 
*' Grippe." 

Prince  William  Co, — Superintendent  Thornton  :  A  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county  was  held  at  Manassas  on  Monday,  the  i6th  ult. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a  great  success.  We  hope  during 
the  ensuing  summer  to  form  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  this  and 
adioining  counties,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Teachers'  State  Association. 

Scott  Co. — Superintendent  Smith  :  I  have  visited  all  my  schools  but 
three,  and  find  them  with  but  few  exceptions  progressing  well.  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  some  improvement  each  year. 

Smith  Co. — Superintendent  Kelly  :  In  Rich  Valley  District  a  school- 
house  was  burned— caught  from  a  defective  flue.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  the  erection  of  another,  and  I  think  better  and 
much  larger  house. 

Washington  Co, — Superintendent  Carson  :  We  have  erected  a  twenty- 
thousand-doliar  school -house  for  white  children  in  Bristol,  Virginia,  and 
a  two- thousand  five-hundred-dollar  house  for  colored  children  m  Cave 
City  District.     These  houses  will  be  completed  by  January  i,  1892. 


Arbor  Day. 


PROGRESS  OF  TREE  PLANTING— HOW  THE  SCHOOLS  HELP  IT. 


Secretary  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  has  prepared  for  the 
press  the  following  facts,  which  will  be  of  interest : 

Arbor  day  for  economic  tree  planting  was  started  eighteen  years  ago 
in  Nebraska,  and  liberal  prizes  were  offered  to  the  counties  that  should 
excel  in  this  line.  So  great  interest  was  excited  that,  according  to  the 
official  reports,  more  than  12,000,000  of  trees  were  planted.  The  enthu- 
siasm then  awakened  has  continued,  so  that  now  there  are,  according  to 
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ex-Governor  J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  father  of  this  movement,  over  600,- 
000,000  trees  growing  in  Nebraska  which  were  planted  by  human  hands. 
The  **  timber  culture  act'*  helped  on  this  great  work.  Three  Western 
States  soon  joined  in  this  good  work.  But  Arbor  day  in  schools  was  not 
then  thought  of»  economic  tree  planting  being  the  only  aim.  Less  than 
eight  years  ago  a  resolution^  in  favor  of  observing  Arbor  day  in  schools 
in  all  our  States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association  in  session  at  St.  Paul,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  push  that  work.  As  their  chairman  I  presented  this  subject 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Governors  and  State  School  Superintendents 
of  our  States  and  Territories.  The  grand  Arbor  day  ceremonies  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools,  then  recently  held,  showed  the  value  of  such  an  ob- 
servance. Then  only  four  States  kept  an  Arbor  day  for  practical  work, 
with  no  reference  to  youth.  Now  Arbor  day  in  schools  is  observed  in 
thirty-six  States  and  Territories  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  1^- 
islative  "act,*'  or  by  special  recommendation  of  the  Governor  or  school 
superintendent.  It  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
widely  observed  of  school  holidays.  It  should  not  be  a  legal  holiday. 
At  the  outset,  interviews  with  eminent  officials  in  different  States  were  not 
encouraging.  Governors  and  school  superintendents,  who  at  first  deemed 
it  an  unwise  project,  on  fuller  information  worked  heartily  for  its  adop- 
tion. The  logic  of  events  has  answered  objections.  Of  the  Atlantic 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida,  only  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina stand  aloof.  State  School  Superintendent  Buchanan,  of  Virginia, 
advocated  an  Arbor-day  law  in  his  last  report.  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  have  not  yet  wheeled  into  line,  but  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Mississippi  expresses  the  hope  that  his  State  will  soon  adopt  this 
measure.  When  visiting  the  Southern  States  three  years  since,  and  ob- 
serving little  interest  in  Arbor  day  in  the  States  last  named,  it  was  a  pleas* 
ant  contrast  in  Austin,  Texas,  to  find  the  Governor  and  State  School 
Superintendent  ready  to  welcome  this  measure.  Through  their  influence 
an  act  was  passed  and  approved  on  February  22,  1889,  setting  apart 
Washington's  birthday  as  Arbor  day  in  Texas. 

The  testimony  of  a  few  state  or  territory  school  superintendents  will 
show  the  growing  interest  in  Arbor  day. 

Alabama, — Solomon  Palmer  writes :  "  February  22  has  been 
observed  as  Arbor  day  since  1886.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted 
as  the  result.  It  has  been  gready  enjoyed  by  the  children  and  has  done 
good  in  building  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  tree  and  shrub  culture  and 
taking  care  of  our  immense  forests.'* 

Maine, — "After  three  years*  observance,  Arbor  day  is  growing  more 
in  popular  favor  through  the  efforts  of  the  press,  the  granges  and  the 
schools.** 
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